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This  volaine  of  the  Ankual  CTCLOP.EDUy  for  the  year  1868,  preeents  the 
complete  restoration,  as  meiabers  of  the  Union,  of  all  the  Southern  States 
except  three,  and  the  final  disappearance  of  all  difficulties  between  the  citizens 
of  those  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  execution  of  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  Congress  was  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  previous  year, 
elections  were  held  and  del^ates  chosen  to  conventions  in  the  several  States ; 
these  conventions  assembled;  constitutions  were  drafted,  discussed,  amended 
and  submitted  to  the  people,  and  adopted.  New  and  important  principles, 
working  a  radical  change  in  the  society  of  the,  Southern  States,  were  thus  de- 
clared and  enforced.  The  military  rulers,  quietly  surrendering  their  authority 
to  the  civil  officers,  withdrew,  and  the  several  States  thus  reorganized  again 
appeared  by  their  representatives  in  the  chambers  of  Congress  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  In  these  pages  will  be  found  the  details  of  all 
the  steps  taken  to  reach  this  end,  such  as  the  registration  acts,  and  the  quali- 
fications required  of  voters  in  order  to  make  the  discrimination  demanded  by 
Congress ;  the  orders  of  the  military  commanders,  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ventions, the  features  of  the  new  constitutions,  and  their  adoption;  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  govenmients ;  the  removal  of  incumbents,  and  the 
inauguration  of  new  executive  officers;  the  assembling  of  the  Legislatures; 
the  cooperation  of  the  colored  men  in  all  these  proceedings ;  the  strifes  of  fac- 
tions, and  the  gradual  restoration  of  order,  with  the  final  and  complete  amnesty 
proclaimed  by  the  President, 

The  details  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  States  comprise  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  Government,  the  change  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
public  debt,  the  fiuctuations  of  its  currency,  and  the  receipts  from  its  system 
of  taxation,  with  its  operation  upon  the  industrial  interests  and  prosperity  of 
the  people ;  the  extent  of  the  banking  system ;  the  fruits  of  agriculture  and 
the  activity  of  commerce ;  the  proceedings  in  the  Southern  States  to  complete 
the  reorganization  of  their  social  affairs ;  the  various  political  conventions  of 
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the  year,  both  national  and  State ;  the  resultB  of  the  elections ;  the  acta  of 
*  State  Legislatures ;  the  rapid  improyement  of  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions under  the  care  of  the  State  govemments ;  the  debts  and  resources  of  the 
seyeral  States,  and  all  those  facts  which  show  their  surprising  deyelopment. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  moyements  commenced  to  throw  off  the  burden  of 
some  of  the  old  goyemments  and  secure  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  to  the 
people.  On  the  former  continent  these  moyements  were  comparatiyely  peace- 
ful, while  on  the  latter  they  were  attended  with  yiolent  and  bloody  disturbances. 
The  details  of  these  eyents,  together  with  the  peaceful  progress  of  affairs  in 
other  countries  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  influence  of  the  pub- 
lic press  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  are  fully  narrated. 

The  progress  of  mechanical  industry  among  ciyilized  nations,  especially  as 
shown  by  such  stupendous  public  works  as  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Hoosac  Tunnels,  and  the  sewage  embankment  of 
the  Thames,  is  illustrated  and  fully  shown. 

"Not  less  interest  than  usual  has  existed  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
Federal  Goyemment  with  foreign  nations,  especially  in  the  negotiations  rela- 
tiye  to  the  Alabama  claims,  the  purchase  of  territory  from  Bussia  and  other 
countries,  and  the  difficulties  with  Paraguay. 

The  deyelopments  in  the  yarious  branches  of  Astronomical,  Chemical,  and 
other  sciences,  with  the  new  applications  to  useful  purposes,  are  extensiyely  de- 
scribed. 

The  alarming  and  destructiye  earthquakes  which  haye  terrified  the  inhab- 
itants of  seyeral  countries  are  fully  noticed,  as  also  the  scourge  among  the  cattle 
of  this  coimtry,  and  the  measures  taken  to  combat  it. 

Geographical  discoyeries  haye  continued  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
the  discoyeries  made  haye  been  fully  related. 

The  record  of  Literature  is  as  extensiye  as  usual,  and  the  titles  of  all  the 
more  important  works  haye  been  arranged  under  the  yarious  classes  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  interesting  history  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  with 
an  account  of  their  conyentions,  branches,  membership,  yiews  on  social  affairs, 
and  the  progress  of  their  opinions,  is  presented  from  official  sources. 

A  brief  tribute  has  been  giyen  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  of  note  in 
eyery  department  of  society. 

AU  important  documents,  messages,  orders,  treaties,  and  letters  from  official 
persons,  haye  been  inserted  entire. 
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ABTSSDHA,  a  kingdom  or  empire  in  East-  edge  of  the  highlands,  and  having  the  White 

em  Africa.    Ahyssinia  proper  haa  an  area  esti-  and  Blue  Nile  on  the  west  and  the  Bed  Sea 

mated  at  158,892  English  square  miles,  and  rather  south  hj  east.    The  foUowing  are  some 

f  tli       a  population  of  from  three  to  four  millions ;  hut  of  the  principal  towns : 

the  whole  of  the  Ethiopian  plateau,  which  G<maar,  in  Amhara — the  capital  of  the 
sometimes  is  also  designated  hj  the  name  of  kingdom. — ^This  town  is  stated  hj  Heuglin,  in 
Ahyssinia,  has,  according  to  the  Roman  Oatholio  1802,  to  have  contained  from  six  thousand  to 
Bishop  Mass^ja,  and  most  of  the  recent  writers  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  but  it  is  said  to 
on  Abyssinia,  a  population  of  about  12,000,000  have  been  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  people,  9,000,000  of  whom  are  Sidama  and  totally  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Theodore. 
GallaB.  Abyssinia  proper  consists  of  a  high  DAra  Tabor^  in  Amhara. — ^Formerly  a  small 
mountainous  table-land,  the  eastern  boundary  village.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  size, 
of  which  may  be  considered  roughly  as  follow-  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
ing  the  fortieth  degree  of  east  longitude.  Be-  dore.  Near  Debra  Tabor  is  Gaffat,  where  the 
tween  this  mountainous  region  and  the  sea  European  workmen  of  the  Emperor  resided, 
there  is  a  tract  of  arid,  low  lying,  water-  and  which  was  considered  as  his  arsenal. 
less  country,  inhabited  by  the  savage  Danakil  AdowOy  the  capital  of  TigrS, —  This  is  the 
tribes;  this  region  at  Massowah  is  only  a  few  second  city  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  stated  by 
miles  broad,  but  it  widens  out  to  two  hundred  MM.  Ferret  and  Galinier  to  have  contained  in 
or  three  hundred  miles  at  T^nrrah.  In  cli-  1840  not  more  than  4,000  inhabitants.  Hen- 
mate,  inhabitants,  soil,  cultivation,  etc.,  these  glin,  in  1862,  put  the  population  at  6,000.  The 
two  regions  are  totally  opposite,  the  highlands  miserable  nature  of  Abyssinian  towns  may  be 
being  salubrious,  temperate,  generally  well  Judged  of  by  the  description  given  by  Mana* 
watered  and  traversed  by  paths  in  every  di-  field  Parkyns,  in  1848,  of  this,  the  second  city 
rection ;  while  the  low  country  is  arid,  water-  of  the  empire.  He  says :  **  I  own  I  rather 
less,  with  few  exceptions  trackless  and  uncul-  expected  to  see  columns  or  obelisks,  if  not  an 
tivated.  This  inhospitable  region  effectually  acropolis,  on  some  of  the  neighboring  hiUs. 
cuts  off  the  highlands  from  all  communication  Judge,  then,  of  my  astonishment  when,  on  ar- 
with  the  sea  except  at  three  points,  Massowah  riving  at  this  great  city,  the  capital  of  one  of 
and  its  neighborhood  on  the  north,  Amphilla  the  most  powerfhl  kingdoms  of  Ethiopia,  I 
Bay,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  southeast,  found  nothmg  but  a  large  straggling  village  of 
and  Tiyurrah  on  the  south.  From  these  three  huts,  some  flat  roofed,  but  mostly  thatched 
points  the  roads  into  the  interior  are  of  a  very  with  straw,  and  the  walls  of  all  of  them  built 
different  character,  for  at  Massowah  they  very  of  rough  stones,  laid  together  with  mud,  in  the 
soon  climb  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  high-  rudest  possible  manner.  Being  wet,  moreover, 
lands  and  continue  along  the  elevated  land,  with  the  rain,  the  place  presented  the  most 
whilst  from  T%jurrah  they  have  to  traverse  miserably  dirty  appearance." 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  from  Mr.  Dufton,  who  visited  Adowa,  puts  its 
Amphilla  Bay  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  population  at  10,000. 

of  the  low  lying  country  before  they  reach  the  AnUUo — ^the  capital  of  Bnd&rtOy  and  one  of 

highlands.    The  western  and  southern  bound-  the  principal  towns  of  Tigr6. — ^It  is  said  by 

aries  of  Abyssinia  are  very  undefined,  but  they  Ferret  ana  Galinier  to  contain  from  two  hun- 

may  be  taken  roughly  as  conterminous  with  the  dred  to  three  hundred  houses. 
Vol.  vm.— 1       ▲ 
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Aniobar — the  capital  of  Shoa.  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  the  larger  portion 
Angolala. — This  is  a  place  of  considerable  of  Tigr6,  and  several  chiefs  in  northern  Abjs- 
size  in  Shoa.    It  is  said  to  contain  from  three  sinia  acknowledged  his  supremacy.    For  some 
thousand  to  four  tliousand  inhabitants.  months  past  he  had  maintained  a  large  army 
Aliya  Amha. — ^This  is  a  large  market  town  near  Magdala,  and  had  frequently  boasted  that 
in  Shoa,  and  is  said  by  D^H^ricourt  to  contain  he  would  attack  the  royal  camp.    Lieutenant 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  inhabit-  Prideauz,  one  of  the  captives,  in  a  letter,  dated 
ants.  18th  October,  1867,  reported  that  the  Wag- 
Political  anarchy,  which  for  centuries  has  shum  had  marched  into  the  Wollo-Galla  coun- 
been  the  normal  condition  of  Abyssinia,  pre-  try  against  the  Queen  Waizero  Kasteeat.  From 
vailed  throughout  the  country  at  the  beginning  the  letter  of  the  London  Timei's  correspondent, 
of  the  year  1868.    The  larger  portion  of  the  writing  from  Senaf6  on  the  15th  December,  it 
country  did  not  recognize  the  authority  of  The-  appeared  that  the  British  were  in  direct  com- 
odore,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  were  in  a  state  munication  with  Gobazie. 
of  war  either   against  Theodore   or  against        The  difiSculty  between  England  and  King 
each  other.     The  following  was  reported  in  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  during  the  past  three 
January,  1868^  to  be  the  position  of  the  more  years,  directed  the  special  attention  of  the  civil- 
prominent  chiefs :  ized  world,  and,  in  particular,  the  attention  of 
Theodore,  reported  as  holding  only  a  small  scholars,  to  the  affairs  of  this  country.    The 

g>rtion  of  Begamider  and  the  two  Ambas  of  origin  of  this  difficulty  has  already  been 
ebra  Tabor  and  Magdala;  the  latter  on  the  briefly  referred  to  in  the  AioniAL  Otolop.£i>ia 
border  of  the  WoUo-Galla  country. — Menileh^  for  1866.  As,  in  the  latter  part  of  1867,  an 
King  of  Shoa.  It  was  reported  that  a  treaty  important  war  grew  out  of  the  diplomatic  dis- 
had  been  made  between  him  and  the  Wagshum  agreement,  a  fuller  rS^ume  of  the  chief  facts  in 
Gobazie,  on  condition  that,  if  they  should  over-  the  progress  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found 
come  Theodore,  Magdala  was  to  be  made  over  both  interesting  and  useful.  We  begin  this 
to  Menilek.  The  latter  addressed  a  letter,  with  rS9um6  with  the  year  1848,  when  Lord  I'ahner- 
fiiendly  overtures,  to  Queen  Victoria,  which  ston  appointed  Mr.  Walter  Plowden  consul 
was  forwarded  to  the  Queen  by  Colond  Mere-  for  Abyssinia,  "  for  the  protection  of  British 
wether  in  July,  1866. — Tvrsoo  Oobaeis^  at  this  trade."  Consul  Plowden,  November  2,  1859, 
time  exercised  absolute  sway  over  the  prov*  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
inces  of  Wolkait  and  Samien,  while  seversd  mi-  merce  with  Ras  Ali,  King  Theodore^s  prede- 
nor  chiefs  between  Mantamma  and  Massowah  cesser.  In  1854,  Has  AJi  was  defeated  by 
recognized  his  supremacy.  Some  time  before  Kasai,  who  then  got  himself  crowned  under 
he  had  applied  to  the  Egyptians  for  aid  against  the  title  of  Theodorus,  King  of  Kings,  of 
Theodore,  and  it  was  reported  he  still  main-  Ethiopia.  On  June  26,  1855,  Consul  Plow- 
tained  friendly  relations  with  the  Viceroy. —  den  wrote  to  Lord  Clarendon,  describing  King 
KcMai  or  Keusa.  This  man  was  said  to  have  Theodore  as  a  kind  of  warrior-saint,  who  had 
joined  the  Wagshum  Gobazie  in  his  first  re-  risen  to  reform  Abyssinia.  The  King,  how- 
bellion  against  Theodore,  and  subsequently  to  ever,  declined  to  permit  the  British  consul  to 
have  turned  against  Gobazie  and  set  up  to  be  a  reside  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  ground  that  the 
king  on  his  own  account,  wresting  from  his  consular  power  interfered  with  his  own.  Mr. 
former  master  the  larger  portion  if  not  the  Plowden  stated  to  him  that  Massowah  would 
whole  of  Tigr6.  His  last  feat  was  the  sacking  be  given  up  to  him  if  he  permitted  the  con- 
of  Adowa,  the  capital.  The  relations  between  sulate  to  be  established.  Theodore  proposed 
him  and  the  Wagshum  were  any  thing  but  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
friendly,  and  his  overtures  to  the  English  were  wished  to  know  whether  he  would  be  re- 
nndoubtedly  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  posi-  ceived.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Plowden  was  ap- 
tion  against  his  formidable  antagonist. — G^a  proved,  November  27, 1855,  by  Lord  Claren- 
Mehdin  or  GahraMathan,  He  seems  to  be  the  don,  who  intimated  the  readiness  of  the  Brit- 
same  in^vidual  who  prevented  Dr.  Beke  from  ish  Government  to  receive  an  Abyssinian  em- 
proceeding  inland  from  Halal.  At  that  time  bassy,  09  condition  that  the  King  renounced 
he  was  governor  on  the  part  of  the  Wagshum  all  idea  of  conquest  in  Egypt,  and  at  Masso- 
of  the  adjoining  Akula-Kossay  (or  Okulekusai)  wah.  On  February  2,  1861,  Captain  Came- 
— ^the  district  in  which  Halal  is  situated,  and  ron  was  appointed  consul  in  room  of  Mr.  Plow- 
he  appeared  to  hold  the  same  appointment  den,  who  had  been  killed  about  1856,  in  Abys- 
still;  but,  as  the  tribes  were  determined  to  get  sinia,  by  a  rebel  chief.  To  revenge  Plowden's 
rid  of  him,  he  sought  the  intervention  of  Qie  death.  King  Theodore  killed  the  rebel  chief 
British,  who  told  him  that,  being  in  direct  with  his  own  hand  in  battle,  and  executed 
communication  with  his  master,  they  declined  1,500  of  his  followers.  He  did  this,  he  said, 
having  anything  to  do  with  him.  to  win  her  Mf^jesty's  friendship.  On  February 
WagBhum  OohuU  (the  hereditary  Shum  or  20,  1862,  Earl  Russell  wrote  to  King  Theo- 
Frince  of  Waag,  a  district  of  Lasta).  This  was  dore,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  Mr. 
one  ofTheodore^s  most  formidable  antagonists,  Plowden,  informing  him  of  the  appointment 
and  the  most  successful  of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  of  Captain  Cameron,  but  saying  nothing  about 
Until  a  short  time  before  he  appears  to  have  the  reception   of  the   ambassador.     Consul 
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Cuneron,  on  October  81,  ISSS,  report«d  that  a  safe  puuse  for  hli  unbankdon.    The  King 

he  had  been  received  with  all  honor  b;  Theo-  itatod  that  ne  wUhad  an  anavsr  b;  Ur.  Oam«- 

dore.    Mr.  Cameron  conunitted  the  blunder  of  ron,  who  wonld  condact  hU  embaan  to  ^ns- 

refaaing  to  accept  the  King's  preaenta,  Although  land.    This  lett«r,  reottived  b^  Earl  Raaaell, 

he  knew  the  refosal  was  of  the  nature  of  an  February  12,  1868,  waa  never  answered.    In 

insult.    "  Hia   U^jesty,"    wrote    the    oonml,  place  of  retnming   to    Maaaowah  with    the 

"made  no  replj  for  half  an  hoar."    On  hia  King's  letter  tg  Qneen  Victoria,  and  to  hia 

return  from  Abjssinia,  Janaarj,  18S8,  Ooniul  consulate,  Gonsnl  Cameron,  March  81,  18U, 

Cameron  was  intnutad  with  a  letter  trom  proceeded  to  some  of  the  Tnrkiah  tribe*  on 

King  Theodore  to  Qaeen  Victoria,  asking  for  the    frontier,    who    were    Theodore's    bitt«r 


enemies.     He  ia  aocoeed  of  having  spoken  very  by  Earl  Russell,  on  September  8, 1863,  and  he 

nnadviaedly  of  the  King  of  Abyssinia  when  on  was  told  to  return  to  Maaaowah.    Toward  the 

this  Journey.     On  April  23,  1863,  Karl  Bus-  close  of  the  year  1863,  Hr.  Cameron  returned 

kU  wrote  to  Gonsnl  Cameron,  disapproving  to  Oondar  to  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  without 

kb  meddling  in  the  affura  of  Abyssinia,  and  any  answer  to  Uie  letter  written  by  the  latter  to 

telling  him  he  ought  to  have  returned  to  Mas-  the  Queen.     On  Mr.  Raaaam's  arrival  in  18A4,* 

•owah  when  ordered  to  do  bo.     Another  and     . 

shuper  rebuke  was  seat  to  Consul  Cameron  •OnKr.BuM 
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the  King  gave  the  following  as  his  reasons  made  full  report  of  all  the  diffionlties,  and  the 
for  imprisoning  Mr.  Oameron :  *^  Oaptain  Cam-  oanses  which  had  led  to  the  complications, 
eron  1  imprisoned  because  he  went  to  Ea-  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
sala  to  mj  enemies,  the  Turks,  and  I  had  ^^  to  finish  with  this  man  in  peace."  On  An- 
given  him  a  letter  for  the  Queen,  and  he  came  gust  18,  1866,  Oolonel  Mere  wether,  on  the 
without  bringing  me  an  answer.  Messrs.  Flad^  understanding  that  force  was  not  to  be  thought 
Stem,  Rosenthal,  Makerer,  and  Kerons  I  had  of^  reported  to  Lord  Stanley  that  Theodore's 
chained  because  they  have  abused  me ;  and  requests  should  be  frankly  and  most  liberally 
the  rest  of  them  I  imprisoned  because  I  found  met  He  said :  ^^  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
them  together  with  the  others.  They  have  it  would  be  best  to  try  and  enter  into  some  en- 
done  nothing.  I  even  don't  know  them."  gagement  with  the  King,  that,  before  the  peo- 
Mr.  Oameron  had  quarrelled  with  his  secre-  pie  now  going  to  work  for  him  should  enter 
tary,  M.  Bardel,  a  JVenchman,  who  entered  his  country,  the  Europeans  there  should  have 
the  King's  service,  and  tried  to  stir  up  enmity  left  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  most  dangerous  to 
against  Eneland.  He  went  to  the  Emperor  Na-  the  success  of  the  whole  scheme,  should  this 
poleon  with  a  letter  at  the  same  time  as  the  be  attempted."  In  August  and  September, 
letter  to  the  Queen  was  sent  off,  and  the  Emper-  1866,  the  ministry,  acting  through  Lord  Stan- 
or  at  once  returned  an  answer.  Mr.  Oameron  ley,  expended  over  three  thousand  pounds  upon 
also  sent  back  from  the  country  of  the  Turks,  to  presents  for  King  Theodore,  and  engaged  arti- 
Abyssinia,  an  interpreter,  Samuel,  who  had  sans  to  go  to  Abyssinia.  On  September  1, 
been  given  him  by  the  King,  and  this  man  had  1866,  Mr.  Flad  wrote  to  King  Theodore  that 
repeated  Oameron 's  expressions.  When  Mr.  he  had  been  received  by  the  Queen  personally, 
Oameron  made  his  excuses  to  the  King  for  that  the  artisans  and  presents  were  coming, 
going  to  the  Turkish  tribes,  the  King  very  and  that  he  had  promised,  in  the  King's  name, 
justly  replied.  ^^  It  was  not  your  business  to  that  after  he  had  received  those  presents  the 
interfere.  Who  told  you  to  do  so  ?  Neither  captives  would  be  liberated.  On  October  4, 
I  myself  nor  your  Queen  gave  you  order  to  go  1866,  the  ministry  determined  to  adopt  the 
down  to  Kasala."  In  January,  1864,  Earl  policy  which  Colonel  Merewether  reported 
Russell's  letters  to  Mr.  Cameron  arrived,  and  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme,  viz.,  not 
were  taken  to  the  King,  who,  after  learning  to  send  the  artisans  and  presents  until  the 
that  there  was  nothing  in  them  in  answer  to  his  captives  were  sent  to  Massowah.  Lord  Stanley 
letter,  sent  Mr.  Oameron,  as  a  prisoner,  to  wrote  to  King  Theodore^  in  the  Queen's  name, 
Magdala.  He  appears  to  have  suspected  that  in  this  sense,  although  Mr.  Flad,  had  previously 
treachery  was  at  work.  On  January  1,  1866,  reported  that  the  presents  were  to  be  sent.  In 
Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  a  Turk,  but  an  English  January,  186T,  Mr.  Flad,  being  unable  to  re- 
subject,  formerly  Deputy-Governor  of  Aden,  turn  to  Abyssinia,  sent  a  copy  of  the  Queen's 
was  sent  up  with  a  very  small  retinue  with  a  letter,  which  apparently  had  also  been  mis- 
letter  from  her  Mcjesty,  requesting  the  release  translated.  On  its  arrival  Theodore  wrote  to 
of  Mr.  Consul  Cameron,  and  the  other  Euro-  Mr.  Rassam :  *^  As  Solomon  fell  at  the  feet  of 
peans.  Colonel  Merewether,  the  resident  at  Hiram  so  I,  beneath  God,  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
Aden,  afterwuxl  spoke  of  Mr.  Rassam's  Queen  and  her  Grovemment  and  her  friends.  I 
mission  *^  as  a  great  mistake,"  from  its  want  wish  you  to  get  them  (the  skilful  artisans), 
of  dignity.  Mr.  Rassam  was  received  with  via  Matemma,  in  order  that  they  may  teach 
every  mark  of  favor  by  the  King,  and  was  me  wisdom,  and  show  me  clever  arts.  When 
always  well  treated  by  him.  Colonel  Mere-  this  is  done,  I  shall  make  you  glad,  and  send 
wether  reported  that "  a  regular  constituted  em-  you  away  by  the  power  of  God."  On  January 
bassy  from  England  could  not  have  been  8,  1867,  Mr.  Rassam  wrote  in  reply :  "  I  have 
treated  with  greater  honor  and  attention."  It  already  written  regarding  Mr.  Flad,  and  the 
seems  that  the  letter  from  the  Queen  which  artides  which  my  Queen  had  ordered  for  your 
Mr.  Rassam  delivered  to  King  Theodore  had  Mcgesty  as  a  token  of  her  friendship,  pud  they 
been  mistranslated,  so  as  to  make  it  read  that  are  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Matemma."  Tlie 
any  gift  Theodore  expressed  a  wish  for  through  artisans  and  articles  were,  nevertheless,  de- 
Mr.  Rassam  she  would  send  to  him.  At  the  tained  at  Massowah,  and  not  sent  to  Theo- 
same  time  the  King  seems  to  have  got  into  his  dore ;  the  captives  were  in  consequence  not 
possession  a  letter  which  Oaptain  Cameron  liberated,  and  thus  the  war  between  England 
had  given  to  one  of  the  native  chiefs,  request-  and  Abyssinia  was  brought  on. 
ing  that  he  might  be  protected  if  the  Queen's  The  first  troops  which  were  to  form  part  of 
troops  came  to  the  country  to  take  revenge  for  the  expedition  f^ainst  King  Theodore  landed 
his  imprisonment.  Under  various  pretexts  in  the  latter  months  of  1867.*  In  the  first 
Theodore  detained  Mr.  Rassam  and  the  other  days  of  January,  the  chief  commander,  Sir 
Europeans,  while  Mr.  Flad  was  sent  home  Robert  Napier,  arrived  from  India,  and  in  the 
with  a  letter,  requesting  that  the  Queen's  course  of  tfanuary  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
^^kasa,"  or  presents,  for  the  release  of  tlie  followed.  The  progress  of  the  expedition, 
prisoners  should  consist  of  artisans,  **  to  give  during  the  first  wedu,  was  alow  and  devoid 

light  to  our  eyes."    On  July  10,  18^5,  Mr.     

Flad  arrived  in  England  with  the  letters,  and  •iSteAKHVALCroLorjEsiA  for  1867. 
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of  interest.  No  enemy  was  encountered ;  the  have  fared  BtUl  worse  had  not  darkness  put 
only  difficulties  to  straggle  against  were  a  great  an  end  to  the  parsoit  The  English,  according 
mortality  among  the  horses  and  maleeL  and  a  to  an  official  report,  had  no  de^  and  only  six- 
great  scarcity  of  water.  Both  ceased  when  teen  woxmded,  among  whom  was  Oi4>tain  Rob- 
the  expedition  advanced  farther  into  the  in-  erts.  On  the  two  following  days  Theodore, 
terior.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  only  one-  who  had  retired  into  the  fortress,  sent  aU  the 
half  of  the  distance  from  the  coast  to  Magdala  Europeans  who  were  in  his  power,  both  cap- 
had  been  marched  through.  The  advance,  tives  and  artisans,  into  the  British  camp ;  but 
under  Colonel  Phayre,  were  misled  by  a  Napier,  not  satisfied  with  this,  insisted  on  nn- 
native  guide,  into  a  road  leading  to  Messino, .  conditional  surrender.  When  tiiis  was  re- 
where  inaccessible  rocks  put  such  obstacles  to  fused,  and  the  truce  which  had  been  granted 
their  march,  that  they  preferred  to  return.  The  expired  on  the  18th  of  April,  the  British  troops 
arrival  of  General  Napier,  with  the  vanguard|  advanced  toward  tlie  fortress.  Theodore*s 
inspired  new  life  into  the  expedition.  For  the  prospects  had  been  greatly  ii\}ured  by  the  dia- 
march  through  the  second  half  of  the  distance  oouragement  which  had  spread  in  his  army,  in 
between  Magdala  and  the  coast,  only  as  many  consequence  of  which  thousands  of  his  men 
weeks  were  needed  as  months  had  been  con-  had  left  him.  One  of  the  strongest  positions 
samed  on  the  first  half  of  the  road.  This  re-  around  Magdala,  the  citadel  of  Islamgie,  fell 
suit  was  greatly  due  to  Consul  Munzinger,  a  into  the  hands  of  the  British  by  the  treason 
German-Swiss  by  birth^  who  has  long  resided  of  one  of  the  Abyssbiian  chiefs.  On  the  14th, 
in  the  country,  is  married  to  a  native,  and  has  after  a  bombardment  of  three  hoars,  an  assault 
n  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  country,  of  the  fortress  of  Magdala  itself  was  made. 
Munzinger  had  preceded  the  army,  and  sue-  Theodore  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  he  could 
ceeded  in  concluding,  in  the  name  of  Eng-  not  arrest  the  onset  of  the  English,  who  pene- 
land,  a  treaty  with  Gobazie,  of  Waag,  the  trated  into  the  fortress.  The  Abyssinians  laid 
most  powerful  enemy  of  Theodore.  Gobazie  down  their  arms.  Theodore  was  fonnd  dead, 
was  at  that  time  with  his  army  between  Mag-  having  fallen,  as  the  English  were  told,  by  his 
dala  and  Debra  Tabor,  and  when  Munzinger  own  hand.  The  English  loss  was  smidl,  from 
left  him,  to  return  to  the  British  camp,  Go-  ten  to  fifteen  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Abys- 
bazie  sent  along  with  him  a  number  of  natives,  rinians  was  sixty-eight  dead  and  two  thousand 
to  open  roads  for  the  British  army.  Hence-  wounded.  Two  sons  of  Theodore  were  among 
forth  the  advance  was  rapid.  General  Napier,  the  captives.  Into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors 
on  March  28th,  left  the  common  road,  ascend-  fell  four  golden  crowns,  twenty  thousand  dol- 
ed the  highland  of  Wadda,  and  then,  marching  lars,  twenty-eight  guns,  ten  thousand  shields, 
along  the  Djidda,  reached  a  road  which  Theo-  ten  thousand  spears,  and  a  large  amount  of 
dore,  with  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labor,  silver  vessels.  Jewels,  etc.  The  following  ex- 
had  made  for  his  artillery.  All  this  time  tracts  ft-om  tne  official  report  of  General  Na- 
Theodore  had  not  yet  made  any  serious  at-  pier  give  some  details  of  the  capture  of  Mag- 
tempt  to  check  the  English  army.  But  now  dala  and  the  death  of  Theodore : 
General  Napier  was  informed,  by  a  letter  fVom  "  At  the  request  of  D^ach  Alema  (the 
Mr.  Bassara,  that  a  rapid  advance  of  the  Abys-  son-in-law  of  Theodore)  I  had  pronused  to  ab- 
sinian  troops,  perhaps  a  surprise,  was  med-  stain  fi-om  hostilities  for  twenty-four  hours, 
itated.  General  Napier  immediately  crossed  the  After  the  lapse  of  forty -eight  hours,  Theodore 
river,  and  took  up  his  headquarters  between  had  not  surrendered  himself.  Reliable  infor- 
Djidda  and  the  Bashilo,  upon  the  elevated  plain  mation  reached  me  that  his  army  was  recover- 
of  Talanta.  The  troops  marched  upon  the  road  ing  from  their  defeat ;  that  many  soldiers  who 
of  Theodore,  which  is  thirty  feet  wide,  but  hi^  been  unable  to  return  to  Magdala  on  the 
so  steep  that  many  beasts  of  burden  tumbled  night  of  the  10th  had  since  rcjjoined  their  ranks; 
down  and  perished.  After  a  reconnoissance  that  fresh  defensive  arrangements  were  being 
toward  Magdala,  General  Napier,  on  April  8th,  made,  and  that  Theodore  and  his  ohie&  even 
advanced  to  the  Bashilo  River.  From  a  second  contemplated  a  night  attack  on  the  second  bii- 
reconnoissance  toward  Magdala,  it  was  learned  gade,  encamped  on  the  lower  ground*  I,  there- 
that  the  fortress  was  armed  with  28  guns,  and  fore,  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy's  position, 
appeared  to  be  unconquerable.  But  General  I  had  originally  intended  first  to  assault  Fahla 
Napier  made  all  the  preparations  for  an  im-  from  the  side  which  fronted  our  camp,  and  was 
mediate  attack.  Previously  Theodore  was  sum-  screened  from  the  fire  of  Islamgie  and  Selassie, 
moned  to  surrender  unconditionally.  To  this  But  under  the  altered  condition  of  the  enemy, 
demand  no  reply  was  made,  and  the  British  Theodore  having  by  death,  wounds,  and  deser- 
troops  continued  their  advance.  When  the  first  tion  lost  half  of  his  array  and  his  bravest  chiefs, 
brigade  crossed  the  Bashilo,  they  saw  the  enem^  I  determined  to  attack  Islamgie  by  the  King's 
in  front  of  Magdala,  occupying  strong  posi-  road.  All  arrangements  for  this  had  been  con- 
tions.  Theodore  did  not  wait  until  he  was  at-  sidered  and  the  positions  for  the  artiUery  re- 
tacked,  but  on  April  10th  (Good  Friday)  opened  connoitred  and  fixed  upon,  when  information 
the  battle  himself  by  a  furious  onset  on  the  was  brought  to  me  that  Theodore  had  left 
first  brigade.  He  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  Ma^ala,  and  that  many  of  the  chiefs,  with 
about  500  dead  and  1,500  wounded,  and  would  theur  followers,  wished  to  surrender.    I  agreed 
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to  accept  their  submission,  and  ordered  Sir  ments  of  the  Rojal  Engineers  and  Madras  and 
Charles  Stayeley  to  advance  on  Islamffie,  relax-  Bombaj  Sappers  and  Miners,  with  means  of 
ing  no  precaations  that  I  had  considered  ne-  clearing  away  obstacles,  the  first  brig^e  to 
cessarj  for  the  attack.  The  scarcity  of  water  be  in  close  support  I  concentrated  the  fire  of 
rendered  it  impossible  to  retain  any  consider-  the  artillery  on  the  gateway  and  the  north  end 
able  body  of  cavalry  before  Magdida ;  my  per-  of  the  fort,  which  were  crowded  with  the 
sonal  escort,  under  a  native  officer,  only  re-  houses  of  the  soldiers,  avoiding  as  much  aspos- 
mained,  and,  with  a  few  details  of  otner  corps,  sible  the  higher  part  of  the  interior  occupied 
was  sent  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  by  the  Abyssinian  prisoners  and  non-combat- 
Scott,  aide-de-camp,  to  watch  the  west  side  ants.  The  enemy  carefully  concealed  them- 
of  Magdala,  where  they  took  up  a  good  posi-  'selves  from  view,  so  that  the  place  seemed  al- 
tion  until  the  arrival  of  the  cavaby,  xmder  most  deserted,  although,  when  entered  by  our 
Colonel  Graves,  who  completed  the  investment  troops,  it  was  found  to  be  thronged  with  sol- 
up  to  the  Kaffir  Burr  Gate,  which  was  watched  diers  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  re- 
by  the  Gallas.  The  Bashilo  was  held  by  the  leased  prisoners,  and  the  numerous  voluntary 
headquarters  detachment  of  the  Scinde  Horse,  and  involuntary  followers  of  Theodore^s  for- 
under  Mijor  Briggs,  and  detachments  of  the  tunes.  The  artificial  defences  consisted  of  stone 
Third  Dragoon  Guards,  Third  and  Twelfth  walls,  loop-holed  and  surmounted  by  strong  and 
cavalry,  under  M^jor  Miller,  to  secure  that  thick  barricades  of  thorny  stakes,  with  narrow 
point  and  provide  against  the  escape  of  the  stone  gateways ;  the  lower  one  built  up  in  the 
enemy  in  tluit  direction  by  the  Mix^erra  ravine,  interior,  the  higher  one  being  seventy  feet  above 
A  detachment  of  the  Beloochees,  under  Lieu-  the  lower,  and  approached  by  a  very  steep  nar- 
tenant  BeviUe,  ascended  by  the  spurs  of  Fahla,  row  path  winding  among  tiie  soldiers'  huts, 
and  occupied  that  important  position,  where  The  attack  was  ably  conducted  by  Sir  Charles 
they  were  reinforced  from  the  second  brigade  Staveley,  and  gallantly  carried  out  by  the  troops, 
by  the  headquarters  wing  of  the  Tenth  native  Fortunately,  the  defences  were  very  unscien- 
infantry,  under  Colonel  Field.  The  artillery  tifically  constructed,  and,  though  tiie  attack 
was  placed  inposition,  and  the  troops  advanced,  was  met  by  a  sharp  fire  from  the  enemy,  yet 

S receded  by  Cfaptain  Speedy,  of  the  intelligence  they  could  not  direct  it  on  the  head  of  the 

apartment,  with  a  small  escort  of  the  Third  storming  party  without  exposing  themselves 

Light  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Loch,  to  the  rapid  and  fatal  fire  of  the  Snider  rifle, 

to  communicate  with  the  chiefs  who  wished  to  and  our  loss  was,  in  consequence,  very  small, 

surrender,  and  to  prevent  any  misunderstand-  The  Royal  Engineers  and  Sappers  and  leading 

ing.    No  resistance  was  offered.    Sir  Charles  sectionsof  the  Thirty-third  regiment  were  long 

Staveley  effected  an  entrance  to  Islamgie  and  before  they  could  force  an  entrance,  and  dur- 

Selassie  through  a  difficult  crevice  in  the  rocky  ing  that  time  nine   officers  and  men  of  the 

escarps.    It  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  Royal  Engineers  and  Sappers  received  wounds 

any  correct  estimate  either  of  the  numbers  of  or  contusions.     At  length  an  entrance  was 

the  armed  men  who  laid  down  their  weapons  found  by  means  of  the  ladders,  near  the  gate 

orof  the  mass  of  people,  men,  women,  and  chil-  and  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Thirty-third, 

dren,  whom  we  found  on  Islamic.    It  was  ne-  who  scaled  a  rock  and  turned  the  defences  of 

cessary  to  collect  and  guard  the  arms  that  were  the  gateway.    The  enemy  was  driven  to  the 

surrendered.     It  was  also  necessary  to  send  second  barricade,  and  when  that  was  carried 

down  all  the  disarmed  soldiers  and  the  miscel-  all  resistance  ceased. 

Ittieous  multitude  that  followed  them  to  the  "Among  the  dead  near  the  outer  gateway 

plain  below  before  I  could  proceed  actively  were  found  several  of  Theodore's  most  devoted 

against  Magdala.  chiefs.     One   of  them,  Dejach   Ex^eda,  had 

"Theodore  himself,  having  abandoned  his  at-  urged  Theodore  to  massacre  all  the  prisoners, 

tempt  to  escape,  was  making  preparations  for  a  course  from  which  he  was    dissuaded  by 

defence,  and  offering  us  defiance  in  front  of  others.    Close  to  the  second  gateway  lay  the 

Magdala.     By  three  o'clock  the  Abyssinians  body  of  Theodore.    At  the  moment  when  the 

having  nearly  all  cleared  away  from  Islamgie,  barricade  was  forced  by  the  Thirty-third,  Theo- 

I  ordered  the  attack  of  Magdala  to  be  at  once  dore  fell,  as  I  have  since  learned,  by  his  own 

carried  out.    The  entrance  of  Magdala  is  three  hand.    His  troops  immediately  fied,  some  by 

hundred  feet  above  the  terreplain  of  Islamgie,  the  Kaffir  Burr  Gate,  which  was  found  choked 

and  the  ascent  is  by  an  extremely  steep  and  with  arms  that  had  been  cast  away  in  their 

rugged  path.    Viewing  the  very  difficult  nature  flight.    Of  these  fugitives  the  greater  part  fell 

of  the  approach,  I  made  the  attack  as  strong  as  into  the  hands  of  the  GaUas,  and  the  remainder, 

possible,  and  massed  the  whole  of  my  artillery  seeing  the  fate  of  their  comrades  and  hearing 

fire  to  cover  it,  in  order  to  overpower  the  the  taunting  invitations  of  the  Gallas,  returned 

enemv's   resistance    and  prevent  the   heavy  to  Magdala  and  surrendered, 

casualties  which  I  should  otherwise  have  in-  "  The  command  of  Magdala  was  intrusted  to 

curred.  Brigadier-General  Wilby,  who  held  it  with  the 

"  The  assaulting  force  consisted  of  the  second  Thirty-third  and  part  of  the  Forty-fifth  regi- 

brigade,  led  by  the  Thirty-third  (Duke  of  Wei-  ments.    So  thickly  was  the  fortress  inhabited, 

lington's)  regiment,  accompanied  by  detach-  and  so  great  was  the  crowd  of  people,  that  it 
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was  no  easy  matter  to  establish  order.    Guards  sitaated  ffeographioallj  in  the  ooontrj  of  the 
were  placed  at  the  gates  and  snob  J^aoes  as  Wollo-Giuias,  fW>m  whom  it  was  finallr  wrest- 
reqnired  protection.    The  familj  of  Theodore  ed  by  Theodore  about  ten  years  ago,  had  im- 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Rassam,  posed,  in  his  hands,  an  effectual  check  upon 
who  was  requested  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  the  encroachments  of  the  Gallas  on  Ohristian 
power  for  their  comfort  and  protection.    The  Abyssinia.     Gkneral  Napier  desired,  in  the 
Abyssinian  prisoners  were  released  ft*om  their  interests  of  Ohrisdanlty,  toplace  the  strong- 
chains,  and  the  yery  numerous  body  of  Abys*  hold  in  the  possession  of  Wagshnm  Gtohazie, 
sinians  whose  histories  and  condition  it  was  the  ds  ftuto  ruler  and  principal  chief  of  this 
impossible  at  the  time  to  inrestigate  were  col-  portion  of  Abyssinia.    JBut  when  he  sent  for 
lected  in  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  for-  nis  lieutenant,  the  Daiaz  Mashashah,  the  latter 
tress^  where  they  could  be  protected,  and  where  excused  himself  in  his  master's  name,  from 
they  quickly  threw  up  small  huts  for  them-  accepting  the  charge,  alleging  as  his  reason 
selres  and  remained  until  their  final  departure,  that  it  would  require  so  large  a  garrison  to 

"  On  the  15th,  the  Fourth  (King's  Own)  re-  hold  it,  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  weakness 
giment  relieved  the  Thirty-tnird  in  Magdala,  rather  than  of  stren^h.  Wagshum  Gobaide 
and  the  Forty-fifkh  were  removed  to  Islamgie  himself,  notwithstandmg  his  repeated  invita- 
to  retaforce  the  detachment  of  the  Tenth  native  tions  to  the  English,  through  Bngadier-Gener- 
infiuitry,  under  Colonel  Field,  for  the  proteo-  al  Merewether,  to  come  <|uickly  to  his  aid,  had 
tion  of  the  captured  arms  and  ordnance  and  to  removed  himself  and  his  army  to  a  distant 
famish  working-parties  for  their  destruction,  quarter  in  pursuit  of  objects  of  his  own,  and  it 
The  inhabitants  of  Magdala  were  collected  at  was  impossible  for  General  Napier  to  await  a 
Arogie,  where  great  vigilance  was  necessary  to  reply  to  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  him 
protect  them  from  the  Gallas,  who  were  lying  on  the  subject  of  Magdala.  General  Napier 
m  wait  both  day  and  night  for  opportunities  therefore  destroyed  the  gates  of  the  fort,  burnt 
of  plundering  and  destroying  them.  Notwith-  ever^  thing  on  the  mountain  that  was  oom- 
standing  the  friendly  relations  with  the  Queens  bustible,  and  abandoned  it.  Several  claimants 
of  the  Gallas,  their  people  were  so  little  under  for  its  possession  had,  in  the  mean  time,  ad- 
restraint  that  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  dreesed  General  Napier  regarding  it  One  of 
fire  upon  them  to  drive  them  from  molesting  these  was  the  Ohief  of  Daoont,  a  small  terri- 
our  watex-parties  and  carrying  off  the  mules,  tory  lying  ac^acent  to  Magdala.  Werkait,  one 
A  party  of  them,  in  search  of  plunder,  even  of  the  two  rival  Queens  of  the  Gallas,  had  also 
dared  to  make  their  way  into  Magdala,  where  put  forwai:d  her  dairas,  as  likewise  had  Mas- 
theywere  captured  by  the  guard  of  the  Thirty-  teeat,  the  other  and  more  powerftd  of  the 
third  regiment.  Galla  Queens.     Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 

'*  On  th«  IStii  and  16th  the  disarmed  soldiers  Werkait's  letter,  soliciting  that  the  fortress 

and  people  of  Magdala  made  their  exodus  from  mi^ht  be  delivered  to  her,  the  queen  herself 

Arogie.   Sveryconsideration  was  shown  them,  arrived.    She  remarked  to  General  Napier: 

and  they  ^were  idlowed  to  take  all  their  prop-  '*  We  fought  with  Theodore  as  long  as  we 

erty.    The  Arogie  defile  was  guarded  by  in-  could,  and  when  his  power  was  too  strons 

fimtry,  and  their  procession,  afltor  crossing  the  for  us  to  resist  any  longer,  my  son  submitted 

Bashilo,  wiis  guarded  by  cavalry  pati'ols  until  to  him,  on  receiving  a  promise  of  good  treat- 

they  reached  Waddeba.  ment,  notwithstanding  which  he  was  inhu- 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  orders  were  manly  cut  to  pieces,  and  thrown  over  the 
issued  to  clear  every  one  out  of  Magdala  by  precipice  of  Magdala ;  and  now  I  come  to  see 
four  p.  M.  At  that  hour,  the  whole  of  the  the  grave  of  my  enemy  Theodore,  and  the  place 
captured  ordnance  having  oeen  destroyed,  the  where  my  son  fell."  It  was  deemed  inexpe- 
gates  of  Magdala  were  blown  up,  and  the  whole  dient  to  comply  with  this  wish.  As  news  ar- 
of  the  buildings  were  committed  to  the  fiames.  rived  of  the  approach  of  Queen  Masteeat, 
Hie  wounded  Abyssinians  who  had  no  friends  Queen  Werkait  took  a  hasty  departure,  appre- 
to  take  chaise  of  them  were  conveyed  into  our  hensive  lest  she  should  be  intercepted  by  her 
hospitals.  The  elephants  and  heavier  ordnance  more  powerftd  rival.  Queen  Masteeat  had  re- 
having  been  sent  in  advance  on  the  15th,  on  sponded  very  effectually  to  the  request  of  the 
the  18th  of  April  the  force  recroraed  tiie  Ba-  'English  to  close  all  avenues  by  which  the 
shilo,  on  its  return  to  tiie  coast."  late  king  could  have  escaped,  and  thus  she 

The  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  came  to  General  Napier  in  the  character  of  an 

attained,  Gknerid  Napier  deemed  it  necessary  establiahed  ally.    To  her  request  for  the  pos- 

that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the  session  of  Magdala,  it  was  replied  that,  Goba- 

large  numbers  whose  interests  and  safety  had  rie^s  lieutenant  having  declined  to  receive  it, 

centred  in  Theodore^s  existence,  and  who  re-  the  place  would  be  abandoned,  after  disman- 

mained  disarmed  and  unprotected,  and  exposed  tiing  it  and  burning  all  of  it  that  could  be  so 

to  meroflees  plunder  and  slaughter  at  the  hands  destroyed,  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  Brit- 

of  the  wild  tribes,  which  circumstances  had  ish  at  the  ill-treatment  of  our  countrymen,  as 

for  the  moment  converted  into  allies  of  Eng-  well  as  of  our  abhorrence  of  Ihe  cruelties  ^ 

land.    The  disposal  of  the  fortress  of  Magdua  which  Theodore  had  committed  there, 

first  demanded  attention.   This  strong  position.  General  Napier  with  his  staff,  and  Theodore's. 
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Bon  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Speedj,  ar-  required  of  Eassa  to  make  sabmisaion  to  him ; 
rived  in  England  in  the  last  dajs  of  June,  and  according  to  others,  he  has  demanded  of  the 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  ovation.  He  had  King,  that  he  send  an  envoy  with  money  to 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Lord  Napier  of  Cairo  in  order  to  obtain  a  bishop,  and  Ejissa 
Magdala.  The  son  of  Theodore,  who  was,  has  refosed  to  comply.  Whichsoever  mav  be 
soon  after  his  arrival,  presented  to  the  Queen,  true,  the  rainy  season  would  not  permit  hos- 
will  be  educated  in  England.  His  mother  had  tilities  at  present.  Amhara,  where  grain  is 
died  in  the  English  camp,  on  May  16th.  The  abundant,  offers  to  Gobazie  resources  whic^  he 
released  Abyssinian  captives,  namely,  twenty  would  not  find  in  the  Tigr6 ;  besides  which,  it 
gentlemen,  eight  ladies,  twenty-two  children,  appears  preferable  for  both  rivals  to  remain  al- 
and twenty-one  followers,  anived  in  England  lies  for  some  time  yet  in  order  that  they  might 
a  few  weeks  before  Lord  Napier.  be  better  able  to  resist  the  rebels. 

The  first  effect  of  the  death  of  Theodore,  and  ^^  In  case  war  should  break  out  in  the  future, 

the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops,  upon  the  more  or  less  distant,  it  would  take  place  under 

condition  of  Abyssinia,  was  a  relapse  into  an-  very  nearly  the  following  conditions :  Gobazie, 

archy.    Theodore  had  been  the  first  ruler  for  whose  army  is  devoted  to  him  and  accustomed 

many  centuries  who  had  acquired  the  power  to  fighting,  has  a  strong  cavalry  force,  but  his 

to  make  his  authority  felt  all  over  the  country,  troops  are  badly  armed.    The  effective  troops 

and  to  begin  the  consolidation  of  Abysdnia  of  Kassa  are  very  numerous.    He  has  a  good 

into  one  compact  empire.  supply  of  cannon  and  muskets,  and  he  has  the 

A  letter  from  Massowah,  dated  September  advantage  of  being  near  the  sea*    But  in  spite 

17th,  to  the  Paris  MoniUur^  gives  the  following  of  his  generous  character  and  his  proud  cour- 

review  of  Abyssinian  politics  at  that  time:  age,  he  is  not  yet  completely  master  of  his 

^  One  ofthe  three  great  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  people.    The  province  of  Tigr6  has  not  only 

Amhara,  is  under  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  been  ravaged  for  several  years  past  by  grass- 

Ctobazie,  who   has  taken  advantage  of  the  hoppers,  but  is,  besides,  devasted  by  partisans 

English  expedition  against  Theodore,  to  ex-  who,  in  virtue  of  certain   ancient  customs, 

tend  his  possessions.  levy  ruinous  contributions  in  grain  upon  the 

"  Magaala,  after  having  been  burnt  by  the  inhabitants,  leaving  many  of  them,  frequently, 

English,  has  been  occupied  by  Masteeat,  one  of  without  seed  to  sow." 

thequeensof  theWollo-(}allas,aMohanmiedan  ABLER,    Geob&b   J.,  Ph.  D.,  a   German 

tribe.    The  escarpments  of  this  fortress  being  scholar  and  philologist,  bom  in  Germany,  in 

natural,  they  could  not  be  destroyed.    Imme^  1821 ;  died  at  the  Bloomingdale  Insane  Aay- 

diately  after  the  city  was  taken  possession  of  lum,  August  24, 1868.    He  came  to  the  ITnited 

by  Masteeat^  a  rival,  in  the  person  of  Queen  States  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  after  an  ez- 

Werkait,  set  up  claims,  in  which  she  was  sup-  cellent  elementary  course  in  Uie  gynmasium  of 

ported  by  the  King  of  Shoa.    Werkait  is  one  his  native  town,  and  eventually  entered  the  Uni- 

of  the  two  queens  ruling  over  the  Wollo-Gallaa,  versity  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  with 

in  the  name  of  their  sons,  who  are  cousins.  The  high  honors  in  1 844.    In  1846  he  was  appointed 

frontier  of  the  WoUo-Gallas  tribe  is  Bashilo.  Professor  of  German  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and 

"  The  country  to  the  north  of  Bashilo,  Lasts,  continued  in  that  position  till  1854.    Having  a 

and  Ji^jou,  were  governed  during  the  English  decided  taste  for  philological  studies,  he  very 

expedition  by  the  maternal  uncle  of  Gobazie ;  early  commenced  the  preliminary  studies  for 

but  Tapis  Ali  has  commenced  to  urge  the  riffhts  his  elaborate  German-English  and  English-G^r- 

whioh  he  pretends  to  have,  through  his  momer,  man  Dictionary,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 

upon   Lasta,  and    through   his  father  upon  published  in  1848,  when  he  was  but  twenty- 

Ji^jou.    This  chief  is  popular  in  both  these  seven  years  of  age.    He  subsequently  made 

countries,  but  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  resist  considerable  additions  to  it,  and  followed  with  a 

the  forces  of  Gobazie.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Grerman  grammar,  reader,  and  other  text-books, 

son  of  Theodore,  Mechaeha,  who  is  in  revolt  His  dictionary,  undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  its 

against  Gobazie,  has  returned  to  Kwara,  his  kind  extant,  soon  won  him  a  reputation,  to 

father^s  country.    Gobazie  has  not  yet  sue-  which  his  later  works  materially  added.    His 

•ceeded  in  suppressing  this  revolt^  and  his  power  works  were  in  great  demand  in  Europe,  and 

has  been  seriously  compromisea  in  the  south-  several  of  tiiem,  his  edition  of  Goethe's  'Uphi- 

<east  and  northwest,  but  it  is  secure  throughout  genie,"  in   particular,    were   translated  mto 

the  whole  of  central  Abyssinia.  French  and  Spanish.    He  also  wrote  much 

"Gobazie  has  rebuilt  Gondar,  the  ancient  for  tiie  periodical  press.  In  1860  his  mind 
capital,  and  has  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  became  affected,  probably  from  excessive 
under  the  name  of  Hazie  Teda  Giorghis.  He  study,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Bloomingdale 
has  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  Eassa,  King  of  Asylum.  His  mania  was  of  a  religious  charac- 
Tigr6,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  present  ter,  but  he  had  lucid  intervals,  in  which  he 
of  several  horses.  This  latter,  who  now  re-  wrote  magazine  articles,  or  prepared  works  for 
sides  at  Adowah,  received  and  responded  to  the  press,  with  flJl  his  former  ability.  In  the 
these  overtures  in  a  friendly  manner.  These  last  of  these,  he  prepared  for  Put7uim^$  Maaa- 
relations  have  ^ven  rise  to  different  interpreta-  zine  an  interesting  review  of  Lessing's  ''  Na- 
tions.   According  to  some,  Gobazie  has  simply  than  Uie  Wise.'' 
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AFRICA.    The  year  1868  k  memorable  in  popnlationfl,  ravaged  with  cholera,  ruined  bj 

the  bistorj  of  Africa  for  the  En^^ish-Abyasin*  mvasions  of  loonats  rach  as  were  never  before 

ian  war.    {86$  ABTBamiA.)  seen  in  the  memor j  of  man.  and  soffering  two 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Bnea  jeara  of  drought,  were,  in  the  sommer  of  1868, 

Oanal,  the  greatest  engineering  work  of  historj,  plonged  into  the  deepest  aaffering.     Forta« 

will  be  a  saccesa.    Vessels  of  light  draught  id-  natelj,  in  Algeria  a  good  harvest  repaired,  so 

ready  pass  it,  but  it  will  yet  require  a  very  fu:  as  it  was  possible,  the  losses  experienced 

large  expenditure  of  money  before  the  work  by  those  tribes  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 

is  &oroughly  completed  so  that  a  ship  drawing  year^  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  wants  of  the 

twenty-five  feet  of  water  can  pass  from  the  commg  winter  might  be  met  by  the  provisions 

Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea.    When  com-  made  for  giving  employment,  bv  the  exercise 

pleted,  the  work  cannot  fail  to  have  a  power-  of  charity,  and  various  kinds  of  assistance  Ju- 

fid  influence  upon  developing  the  resources  of  dioiously  rendered.'' 

Egypt  and  promoting  civilization  in  Eastem  The  insecurity  of  foreign  residents  in  Tunis 

Aitica.    (/SSss  EoTFT.)  led  to  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 

The  states  of  Northern  Africa,  especially  France  and  other  powers;  for  a  time,  the 

Algeria  and  MiwocoOf  again  suffered  from  a  French  consul  broke  off  diplomatic  relati<ms 

frightful  famine.    About  Algeria,  a  letter  from  with  the  Tunisian  government,  but  in  May  a 

the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ginsburg,  dated  Algiers,  July  new  convention  was  concluded,  satisfying  the 

10,  1868,  gives  the  following  information :  demands  of  France. 

^*  The  famine  brought  on  by  drought  and  the  An  important  change  took  place  in  the  gov- 
plague  of  locusts  and  cholera  has  exhausted  emment  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The 
the  native  resources,  gradually  assuming  most  Queen  Raosheima,  who,  though  not  a  persecu- 
distressing  proportions,  and  litwally  decimat-  tor  of  Ohristianity,  was  opposed  to  its  prog- 
ing  the  native  population.  They  die,  not  from  ress,  died,  and  her  successor  showed  herself  at 
any  disease,  but  from  starvation.  They  first  once  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Christian  missions, 
fed  on  the  grass  of  the  field  and  the  leaves  of  In  conseauence  of  this  change  of  policy,  a 
trees;  the  filth  collected  in  dust-carts  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  Christianity  has  set 
luxury.  They  then  dug  out  and  ate  animals  in  among  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  a 
which  had  died  from  starvation.  In  travelling,  speedy  Christianization  of  the  whole  country  is 
I  saw  these  creatures,  shrunk  to  skin  and  bone^  looked  for.  Madagascar  has  now  treaties  with 
surrounding  the  dwarf  palms  and  thistles,  many  of  the  Christian  countries.  That  with  the 
which  they  thought  delicious  fare.  Voracious  United  States  was  promulgated  by  President 
jackals  are  deprived  of  any  chance  animal  ly-  Johnson  in  October,  1868.  {See  Madaoasoab.) 
iug  dead  in  the  country.  Men  attack  carta  To  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
I&den  with  manure,  and  pull  out  the  cabbage-  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Basutos,  Governor 
stalks  and  turnip-tops.  Women  grub  in  the  Wodehouse,  of  the  Cape  colony,  at  the  begin- 
horse-litter  for  the  undigested  grains  of  com  ning  of  the  year,  declared  the  Basutos  to  be 
and  barley,  and  wash  and  eat  them  with  avid-  taken  under  the  British  protectorate.  In  de- 
ity. Children  throw  themselves  upon  the  fiance  of  this  notice.  President  Brand,  of  the 
Bweepings  of  the  house,  and  dispute  with  the  Orange  Free  State,  continued  the  war,  and  met 
dogs  the  bones  and  other  pitiful  refuse  found  with  marked  success.  The  Basuto  strongholds 
upon  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  smash  and  gnaw  TancUesberg  and  Treine  were  captured.  At 
them.  This  i^>palling  distress  at  last  impelled  the  former,  Bushuli,  the  brother  of  Moshesh 
thefiimishedbeings  to  acts  of  violence  and  un-  (chief  of  the  Basutos),  was  killed.  On  Feb- 
heard-of  vileness  and  cannibalism.  They  at-  ruary  22d,  the  Free  State  burghers  captured, 
tacked  men  and  beasts,  and  even  killed  their  own  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men,  the  native 
children,  salted,  and  ate  them.  In  spite  of  hun-  stronghold  Eilme,  with  1,500  horses,  8,000 
dreds  of  thousands  of  francs  sent  over  from  sheep  and  goats,  and  11,000  head  of  cat- 
Frsnce,  the  famished  Bedouins  perish  in  incredi-  tie.  In  March  Governor  Wodehouse  issued 
ble  numbers.  Bodies  are  still  found  side  by  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  Basutos  British 
side  in  the  ditches,  on  the  high-roads,  or  in  the  subjects,  and  the  country  inhabited  by  them 
brooks,  devoured  by  hyenaa  or  Jackals."  British  territory.    The  commander  of  the  Eng- 

In  Morocco  the  situation  was  reported  to  be  lish  frontier  police  in  Basuto-land,  Sir  Walter 
even  worse  than  in  Algeria.  According  to  Currie,  wrote  to  Commandant  Joubert  Tof  the 
an  account  in  the  Paris  Comtitutionnely  num-  Orange  Free  State),  requesting  him  to  abstain 
bers  of  persons  were  constantly  dying  of  hun-  from  any  acts  of  aggression  against  the  Basutos, 
ger.  Tne  roads  were  covered  every  morning  and  informing  him  that  if  any  such  were  at- 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  rich  were  tempted  he  should  feel  bound  to  aid  the  Basu- 
powerless  to  save  these  poor  creatures ;  and  tos  in  resisting  them.  To  this  the  command- 
the  number  of  those  who  perished,  either  of  ant  replied  that  he  had  no  instructions  to  ao- 
hunger  or  the  epidemic,  was  estimated  at  one-  knowledge  Sir  Walter's  authority,  and  re- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population.  "  It  is  not,  as  quested  that  he  would  restrain  the  Basutos, 
win  be  seen,"  says  the  ComtitrUumnel^  ^'  AI-  and  clear  them  out  of  the  conquered  territory, 
geria  alone  which  has  just  passed  through  a  An  offer  of  the  governor  of  the  Free  State  of 
deplorable  ericas.    In  Tunis,  as  in  Morocco,  the  three  hundred  farms  in  the  Basuto  territory, 
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to  ba  held  under  British  title,  was  Hnbmitted 
\>j  the  presideot  to  the  Voltiraad  of  the  Free 
State,  and  rejected  by  them.  The  VoUaraad 
decided  to  send  a  depntatioR  to  the  Britiah 
Government  to  represent  their  case ;  and  thej 
reqnested  Govemor  Wodehonsa  to  stay  all  pro- 
ceeding till  the  reanlt  ahonid  be  known.  The 
governor  said  he  would  consent  if  the  presi- 
drait  wonid  give  goarantees  for  the  preBerve- 
tiou  of  peace  In  the  mean  time.  The  president's 
reply  did  not  lead  to  aperfect  nnderatanding, 
bat  anbaaqnently  the  Free  State  relinqniahed 
the  hoiiUle  position  it  had  ttsanmed  in  reference 
to  the  Britiah  protection  of  Basatoland,  and  a 
depntation  waited  upon  Governor  Wodehoasa 
to  inquire  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  the 
Free  State  joining  the  Federal  Union  with  the 
Sonth-Aft-ican  colonies,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
BriUah  crown,  to  which  the  govemor  returned 
a  very  guarded  reply. 

Tlie  President  of  the  Transvaal  Repablio, 
Prntorius,  has  annexe^  by  proclunation,  a 
territory  about  three  timea  the  siie  of  the 

Geaent  republic.  It  has  become  known  that, 
the  northern  districta  of  this  republic,  de- 
based Europeans,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  district  from  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation and  power,  have  revived  the  slave- 
trade  in  its  worst  form.  A  strong  movement 
for  patting  down  this  new  slave-trade  has 
begun  in  the  towns.  The  discovery  of  rich 
gold-fields  in  the  repablio  and  in  theneighbor- 
ug  districta  has,  of  late,  called  special  atten- 
tion to  this  republic  (*6»  Tbisbvaai.  Rrtobuo). 

The  expedition  which  the  Portuguese,  in 
Mozambique,  undertook  into  the  exterior,  had 
a  fatal  isaiie,  the  larger  portion  of  the  eipedi- 
tdon  being  massacred  by  the  natives. 

llie  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and 
population  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Africa.* 
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Among  the  most  important  of  the  native 
states  belong,  besides  Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Egypt,  the  area  and  population  of  which 
have  been  given  in  the  above  list,  the  follow- 
ing: Liberia,  9,587  aqnare  miles,  7 lT,6tW  in- 
habitants; Abysmnia,  168,S93  square  miles, 
8,000,000  inhabitants  1  the  Orange  Free  State, 
48,049  Booare  miles,  G0,000  inhabitants;  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  7T,8M  square  miles,  130,- 
000  inhabitants ;  Madagascar,  232, SIS  square 
miles,  6,000,000  inhabitants. 

Ohristianitj  is  at«adilj  advandng  in  Afiica. 
It  is  the  ruling  religion  in  the  larae  poaaes- 
eiona  and  dependencies  of  England  France, 
Spain,  Fortngal,  Netherlands,  in  Abyaeinia, 
Liberia,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic.  To  these  states  Madagaaoar 
will  soon  he  added,  aa  the  new  Qaeen  favors 
Christianity,  and  the  Ohristianization  of  the 
country  makes  rapid  progress.  The  popula- 
tion which  is  in  connection  with  or  under  the 
Inflaenoe  of  the  Protestant  Ohnrch  is  estima- 
ted OS  follows:  British  possessions,  600,000; 
Algeria,  10,000;  Egypt,  10,000;  Liberia,  40,- 
000;  Madagascar,  60,000;  Orange  Free  State, 
10,000;  Transvaal  Republic,  80,000;  Eaffra- 
ria,  and  Basuto  Territory,  80,000 ;  total  686,- 
OOO.  The  Roman  Catholic  populatiou  is  esti- 
mated at  1,100,200 :  embracing  140,000  in  the 
British  possessions;  183,000  in  the  French; 
489,000  in  the  Portugnese;  12,000  in  the 
Spanish ;  100,000  in  Angola,  Beugnela,  and 
Moumbiqne;  190,000  in  Algeria;  60,000  In 
Egypt;  80,000  in  Abyssinia;  200  in  Morocco ; 
10,000  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli;  and  2,000  in 
Madagascar.  About  8,000,000  in  Abysnnia, 
and  800,000  in  Egypt^  are  connected  with 
Eastern  Ohurohea;  making  the  total  Obriatian 
population  of  AtKca  abont  6,000,000. 

AGRICULTURE.  In  the  article  KaxiauL- 
TCBi,  in  the  AsKPAi.  CroLOPaniA  for  the  year 
1867,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obt^  aocn- 
rate  statistics  of  the  crops  of  that  year,  owing 
to  an  anusual  delay  in  making  the  returns  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Thejr  were  not,  in  fact,  collated  and 
published  in  Aill  till  about  the  first  of  Jnne, 
1688.  The  estimates  given  were,  however,  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  actual  fignres, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  following  tables  with 
the  estimates  of  that  volume  wilt  demonstrate. 
For  fhrther  comparison,  and  as  indicating  the 
advance  in  the  quantity  of  agricnltural  prod- 
ucts, we  give  the  aggregates  of  1860  and  of 
1860  also: 
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Following  the  same  order  in  regard  to  crops,  season.   The  crop  was  not  far  from  272,000,000 

we  give  our  nimal  brief  notes  of  the  crops  of  bnshels. 

1868 :  Bablxt  is  one  of  the  smaller  cereal  crops, 

The  Maize,  or  Indian  Oosn,  crop,  though  except  on  the  Pacific,  where  it  takes  the  place 

much  better  than  that  of  1867,  and  of  larger  to  a  great  extent  of  Indian  com.    In  the  At- 

amonnt  than  the  crop  of  1859-'60  (specified  lantic  and  central  States  it  is  mainl j  grown  for 

above),  is  yet  a  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  malt    The  crop  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 

increase  of  population.    The  Pacific  States  and  smaller  than  last  Tear ;  west  of  that  river,  and 

Territories  are  nnsnited  to  the  production  of  especiallj  on  the  Pacific  cost,  it  was  somewhat 

Indian  com,  and  the  amount  raised  there  is  larger.    It  did  not  probably  exceed  20,000,000 

very  slight.    Leaving  these  States  and  Teni-  bushels. 

tones  out  of  the  account,  the  com  crop  of  1868  Buoxwhiat  was  deficient  in  several  of  the 

was,  in  round  numbers,  906,178,000  bushels.  States  where  it  is  grown.    In  Connecticut, 

Its  quality  was  generally  very  good,  though  in  New  Jersey,  Minnesota,  and  Oalifomia  it  was 

Iowa,  Southern  Illinois,  and  some  other  low  quite  up  to  the  average.    The  vield  in  the  ag- 

lands,  there  was  more  smut  than  usual.  gregate  was  nearly  21,000,000  bnriiels. 

The  Wbbat  crop  is  slightly  larger  than  last  The  Potato  crop  has  favorably  disappointed 

year,  though  it  will  not  probably  exceed  225,-  the  farmers.    It  was  thought  early  in  tne  sea- 

000,000  bushels.     The  promise  of  the  early  son  that  it  would  prove  seriously  deficient  in 

summer  was  not  realized  at  the  harvest.    The  Indiana,    Illinoia,  Michigan,  New  York,  and 

acreage  devoted  to  wheat  was  considerably  Pennsylvania,  and  that  these  great  deficiencies 

greater  than  the  previous  year,  but  it  is  a  fact  would  reduce  the  aggregate  below  that  of  last 

which  ought  to  excite  alarm,  that  the  yield  to  year,  though  Southern  New  England,  New 

the  acre  in  the  older  wheat-fields  is  rapidly  de-  Jersey,  Delaware,  the  Gulf  States,  and  Oalifor- 

creasing.     Land  which,    twenty  years   ago,  nia  reported  a  more  than  average  crop.    The 

yielded  twenty-eight  to  thirty  bushels  to  die  aggregate  production,  however,  proves  to  be 

acre,  and  ten  years  ago  from  eighteen  to  twen-  about  11  per  cent,  in  advance  of  last  year,  and 

ty-two  bushels,  now  produces  only  from  nine  though  it  does  not  approach  to  the  enormous 

to  twelve  bushels,  ana  wheat  is  ceasing  to  be  a  crop  of  1859,  it  wiU  probably  not  fall  below 

paying  crop.    The  whole  wheat-growing  re-  75,000,000  bushels.    The  sweet-potato  crop  is 

^on  east  of  the  Mississippi  has,  within  ten  idso  larger  than  last  year, 

yean  past,  barely  held  its  own — ^Wisconsin,  Tobacco  is  an  uncertain  crop,  though,  when 

Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  but  Just  successftil,  a  profitable  one.    The  returns  are 

making  up  the  deficiency  in  New  York,  Penn-  incomplete,  even  from  the  States  where  it  is 

sylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  most  largely  grown,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 

the  other  States  of  the  Atlantic  slope.    The  mined,  indicate  a  crop  of  about  882,000,000  of 

production  of  even  the  most  fertile  of  these  pounds. 

btates,  to  the  acre,  is  decreasing  year  by  year.  The  Hat  crop  was  almost  uniformly  good, 
and  their  aggregates  are  only  kept  up  or  in-  Florida  and  Kansas  being  the  only  marked  ex- 
creased  by  the  enlarged  area  devoted  to  this  ceptions,  and  in  neither  State  is  the  hay  crop 
crop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  territory  lying  of  prime  importance.  The  returns  indicate  a 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  yield  of  about  82,500,000  tons. 
Ocean,  which,  in  1859,  produced  but  25,000,000  Cotton,  concerning  which  there  were  seri- 
bushels,  harvested,  in  1868,  above  65,000,000  ons  apprehensions  during  the  summer  from  the 
bushels,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  deprecuttions  of  the  army  worm,  proves  to  have 
being  yielded  by  California.  The  yield  to  the  somewhat  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  last  year, 
acre  in  that  State  is  between  thirty  and  forty  though  upon  fewer  acres.  The  following  is 
bushels.  The  cause  of  this  decreased  produo-  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
tion  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  ture  in  December,  which,  as  he  himself  acldiowl- 
abstraction,  by  continued  cropping,  of  those  edges,  was  undoubtedly  below  the  truth.  Later 
constituents  of  the  soil  which  go  to  the  making  reports  bring  up  the  aggregate  to  fbUy  2,500,- 
of  the  wheat  culm  and  berry.  If  these  can  be  .  000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each, 
restored  to  the  soil  in  fulL  the  old  yield  per  •^•V 
acre  ought  to  be  regamed.                                       s'^hC^^w mf'm 

Rye,  never  a  large  crop,  differs  but  little  in  G^OTwia.*^.      .... .V. !..'.!!..!!!!.!.!     29o'ooo 

amount  from  last  year,  with  possibly  a  small  Flonda. ....... ...... .,,....'/,'..'.....       8«,'ooo 

gain  from  the  greater  plumpness  of  the  berry.       Alabama 285,000 

It  may  safely  be  put    down    at  24,000,000       Mlsrissippi J?S»?$X 

bnnhpln  "^  i-  Louiaiana .•. 260,000 

Dusneis.  ^  n^      .  .,       Texas 260,000 

Oats  are  a  very  important  crop.    Theyield       Arkansas 266,000 

was  light  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  not       Tennessee.'.'.'.'.....! 200,000 

a  full  average  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and       OtherSUtes "^6,000 

Iowa,  but  west  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  -^                                       2880000 

average.     In  California,  oats  are  extensively  '     ' 

mowed  for  hay  before  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  The  Wool  crop  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in 

ordinary  grasses  not  enduring  the  long  dry  1867.    This  was  due  to  the  protracted  depres- 
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sion  in  woollen  mannfactnres,  which  has  oaiued 
many  wool -growers  to  sell  both  lambs  and 
ewes  to  the  butchers,  as  the  most  profitable 
method  of  disposing  of  them.  The  markets 
have  been  throughout  the  year  glutted  with  car- 
casses of  mutton ;  and  the  number  of  sheep, 
which  had  increased  with  great  rapidity  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  must  have  dimin- 
ished during  the  year  1868.  The  wool-clip  is 
stated  at  104,000,000  pounds. 

Of  other  crops  less  universally  cultivated, 
SoBGHinc  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same 
in  quality  as  last  year ;  the  Buoab  from  the 
Oake,  which  is  made  in  only  five  States  to  any 
extent,  viz.,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  was  a  much  larger  crop  than  in 
any  previous  year  since  1860,  in  Louisiana  the 
production  being  more  than  twice  that  of  1867, 
and  in  the  other  States  from  15  to  80  per  cent, 
more.  The  production  of  Suqab  from  the 
SuoAB  Beet,  though  it  has  not  yet  attained 
to  any  considerable  prominence,  is  increasing, 
not  only  in  Illinois,  but  idso  in  California, 
where  it  bids  fair  to  become  an  important 
branch  of  agricultural  labor,  and  in  several 
other  States. 

The  Hop  crop,  in  1868,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  a  failure ;  the  blight  and  aphis  have 
both  seriously  ii^ured  the  crop,  and  the  impor- 
tation has  been  so  large  as  to  aepress  the  price 
to  about  the  cost  of  production.  The  hop-grow- 
ers  of  the  Wisconsin  hop   district,  who  in 

1867  found  hop-growing  so  profitable,  were  in 

1868  completely  in  despair;  many  of  tjliem 
have  abandoned  their  hop-yards  or  destroyed 
the  vines. 

Flax  has  received  in  several  States  a  new 
impulse  from  the  new  machinery  for  dressing 
and  breaking  it.  In  Ifichigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, and  California,  as  well  as  in  several  of 
the  Eastern  States,  a  much  greater  breadth  of 
land  has  been  devoted  to  this  crop  than  for 
many  years  past.  The  leguminous  plants. 
Beans  and  Peas,  have  yielded  a  better  crop 
than  usual,  though  the  demand  is  not  so  great 
for  them  as  it  was  during  the  war. 

Of  Fbtjits,  the  apple  crop  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  most  of  the  Gulf  States,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  and  California,  was  above  the  average^ 
in  all  the  other  States  foj'  below.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
it  was  an  entire  failure,  and  in  several  other 
States  where  it  was  usually  one  of  the  most 
staple  crops  the  product  was  not  one-half  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  Pear  crop  was  also 
deficient  in  most  of  the  States,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Cali- 
fomia  being  the  only  exceptions. 

The  Peaoh  crop  was  deficient,  except  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  Gulf 
States. 

The  yield  of  Gbapes  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board was  very  small,  and  they  were  of  in- 
different quality.  In  the  interior,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Seneca  Lake  district,  New  York,  in 


the  vicinity  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  ICs- 
souri,  and  in  Califomia,  they  were  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  culture  of  the 
grape,  both  for  the  fruit  and  for  wine,  has  at- 
tained such  magnitude  in  our  country  that  it 
must  be  regard^  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  minor  crops.  Its  annual  product  in 
fruit  and  wine  is  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  is  increasing  in  a  very  rapid 
ratio.  In  the  Southern  States,  grape-culture 
has  excited  less  attention,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  va- 
rieties of  the  grape  most  in  favor  at  the  North 
have  not  generally  proved  as  successful  at  the 
South;  and  though  the  Catawba,  Norton*s  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Herbeinont,  were  all  grapes  of 
Southern  origin,  neither  the  Southern  Atlantic 
nor  the  Gulf  States  have  given  any  great  atten- 
tion to  their  development.  A  native  grape 
of  very  marked  character,  and  though  possess- 
ing some  faults,  yet  apparently  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  some  classes  of  wines,  has 
recently  attained  considerable  notoriety,  though 
it  has  long  been  cultivated  rather  negligently, 
in  the  South.  It  is  called  the  Seuppemon^^  and 
there  seem  to  be  three  subvarieties  of  it,  the 
white,  the  black,  and  the  purple,  all  possessing 
similar  characteristics,  but  differing  in  the  de- 
gree of  acidity,  and  in  some  of  their  qualities 
for  the  production  of  wine.  This  grape,  which 
can  only  be  cultivated  successfully  in  the  long 
and  warm  summers  of  the  South,  will  doubt- 
less greatly  improve  by  careful  cultivation.  It 
has  a  positive  character,  is  very  hardy  and  fall 
of  vitality,  and  is  said  not  to  be  subject  to  mil- 
dew or  blight,  to  yield  plentifully,  and  to  be  in- 
capable of  propagation  except  from  seeds  or 
layers.  It  is  said  also  to  be  the  only  grape 
which  is  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  grape- 
vine borer  {jEgeria  poli8i/tformU\  which 
gnaws  the  roots  of  the  grape-vine,  and  does 
great  mischief  in  Ohio  and  Missouri. 

The  number  of  bushels,  acreage,  and  value 
of  farm  products  for  the  year  1867,  and  also 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  farm  products 
in  each  State,  the  same  year,  was  as  follows. 
The  value  of  these  statistics  in  indicating  the 
degeneration  of  the  soil  for  staple  crops,  and 
the  importance  of  the  agricd.tural  interest-, 
cannot  be  overestimated : 

Table  thowing  estimaUd  quantUiet^  aenage^  and  ag- 
gregaU  value  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  farm 
t»1867. 


FRODUCTS. 

Nq.  of  InulMlt. 

N0.<lfMIM. 

Vkloa. 

Indian  com 

Wheat  

768,890,000 
212,441,400 
28,184,000 
278,608,000 
25,797,000 
21,359,000 
27,788,000 

82,620,240 
18,821,661 
1,680,175 
10,746,416 
1,181,217 
1,297,826 
1,102,196 

$610,248,890 
421,796,400 
82,490,700 
172,472,070 
22,860480 
28,460,660 
89,978,880 

Rye 

Oats 

Barlej 

BackwheaL 

Potatoes 

Total 

1,427,612,400 

66,898,689 

404,888 

20,020,664 

7,000,000 

$1,873,814,180 

ToImooo.  . .  .pounds . 

Hav tons... 

Gotton bales.. 

818,724,000 

28,877,000 

2,450,000 

41,288,481 
872,864,670 
220,000,000 

Total 

94,818,526 

$2,007,462,281 

AGRIOULTUBE. 
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TABLB  SHOWING  TnS  AYEBAOB  TIBLI>  OT  TAKM  PB0DU0T8  PXB  XOBM  FOB  TBS  TtAM  1867. 


8TATBL 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Maasachusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsjlvaniji. . . 

Delaware 

Mar^rland 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentackj 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan. 

WisconsLJi 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Kansas .  > 

Nebraska 


Can. 

WkmIL 

l^a. 

Ottto. 

BMtey. 

M«W. 

M^tti. 

TobsMOw 

ButL 

JmI. 

AidL 

3m4. 

AHt. 

Mmtk, 

Ant.' 

r^ f, 

S8.4 

10.6 

14.8 

22 

18.8 

21.9 

86.6 

•  •  •  • 

S6.6 

12.1 

14.7 

27.5 

24.6 

22.8 

97.5 

500 

S6.2 

16.8 

16 

80.1 

28.4 

25.4 

116.9 

600 

85.7 

16 

16.6 

26.7 

22.6 

18 

96 

1,100 

25.7 

16.9 

16 

27 

26 

15.5 

72.6 

.... 

88 

17.6 

14 

27.6 

28.2 

18 

68 

1,266 

80.4 

14.6 

16 

26.2 

20 

SO 

84 

588 

88.1 

14 

18.7 

27 

21.6 

19.8 

66.6 

600 

82 

12.6 

18.7 

$0 

20 

16.8 

74.4 

725 

16.8 

9.8 

7 

16.6 

28.8 

16.6 

41.6 

500 

2S.i 

11 

18.4 

28.2 

26 

18.8 

71 

468 

20.9 

8 

8.6 

17 

12.8 

12.8 

67 

690 

11.6 

6.9 

7.7 

18.8 

9 

17.6 

98 

652 

2.6 

6.4 

6.7 

11.1 

6 

•  •  •  • 

89.4 

500 

18.1 

8 

8.1 

12.4 

14.8 

•  •  •  • 

101 

515 

11.8 

7.9 

8 

17 

14.8 

•  •  •  • 

148 

500 

16.2 

7.8 

7.9 

11.7 

14.4 

•  a  •  • 

72.4 

600 

15.7 

9.6 

11.6 

18 

8 

•  •  •  ■ 

85 

600 

15.6 

8 

12.6 

14 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  «  ■ 

101 

600 

28.2 

9.6 

16.8 

28.6 

24.8 

•  •  •  • 

180.8 

500 

26.6 

9.2 

18.2 

16.7 

16> 

•  •  •  • 

94 

714 

23.7 

8.6 

10.6 

16.4 

19.6 

15 

72.4 

620 

29.7 

10.6 

12.4 

21.6 

20.8 

14.8 

69.6 

690 

24.7 

8.2 

10.7 

r 

17 

12.8 

50.7 

652 

27.2 

12.4 

16.2 

21.1 

21 

78.9 

802 

28.8 

11.4 

16 

80.1 

22.8 

15.2 

60.5 

578 

29.2 

10.5 

14.1 

10.9 

21.1 

16.7 

78.2 

809 

28.7 

11.6 

13.4 

81.1 

24 

18.6 

75.4 

667 

.81.4 

12.4 

17.2 

29.6 

20.9 

17.2 

97.5 

1,000 

88.6 

12.8 

16.5 

86 

25.8 

15.6 

96 

650 

80 

12.6 

18.8 

88 

28.6 

14.4 

110 

600 

^.8 

12.7 

19.4 

42 

29 

20.6 

108.7 

656 

88.6 

14 

20.8 

86 

26.7 

19.7 

109 

550 

86 

16 

26.2 

89.2 

27 

•  •  •  • 

95 

484 

lUj. 


Itaa. 
1 
1 
1 

1.8 

1.1 

1.8 

12 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.2 

1.6 

1 

1.8 

1.2 

1 

l.S 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 


Tho  s-tock-raisers  of  the  coantiy  have  met 
with  hetfiyy  losses  dnring  the  past  year  from 
the  splenic  or  Texan  fever,  plenro-pnenmonia, 
and  oth^r  diseases  among  horned  cattle,  for  a 
fall  account  of  which  see  ^'Oattlb,  Recent 
Epidemio  Diseases  of,"  in  this  volume ;  the 
mortality  among  swine,  from  B^g  Cholera^  has 
also  been  very  great,  amounting,  according  to 
the  Btatesnent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  not  less  than  $15,000,000.  There  have 
been  also  complaints  of  heavy  losses  in  the 
flocks  of  sheep  in  Illinois,  Texas,  and  some 
other  States  from  grub,  scab,  and  foot-rot  In 
Texas  and  Georgia  an  epidemio  which  seems 
to  partake  of  the  character  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  has  prevailed  with  very  fifttal  re- 
sults among  the  horses. 

The  new  textile  fibre,  Ramie^  is  attracting 
much  attention,  and  is  likely  to  be  very 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  coming  year. 
Senator  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  in  the  United  States,  has  become  so  fully 
satisfied  of  its  good  qualities,  that  he  has  pur- 
chased a  large  estate  in  Florida  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  cultivation.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  hardy,  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  any  of 
the  known  insect  depredators,  to  produce  a 
fibre  intermediate  in  character  between  silk  and 
linen,  and  to  yield  somewhat  more  than  three 
tunes  as  large  a  quantity  to  the  acre  as  cotton, 
and  in  the  extreme  South  to  produce  three  or 
four  crops  a  year.    It  is  cultivated  much  in  the 


same  way  as  sugar-cane.  How  much  of  all 
this  is  true  will  probably  be  known  a  year 
hence. 

The  immense  waste  of  sewage  matters,  espe- 
cially in  our  great  cities,  and  the  startling  de- 
crease in  the  fertility  of  our  cultivated  lands, 
after  a  few  years  of  liberal  crops,  despite  the 
attempts  to  renew  their  productiveness  by  ar- 
tificial or  oarefhlly-husbanded  natural  manures, 
have  properly  excited  the  solicitude  of  large- 
minded  and  intelligent  agriculturists.  The 
most  promising  plan  for  restoring  in  part  to  the 
soil  the  elements  of  fertility,  which  have  been 
drawn  from  it  by  the  consumption  of  food, 
would  seem  to  be  the  adoption  of  some  method 
of  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  human  excre- 
mentitions  matters,  and  using  them  as  fertiliz- 
ers. This  is  very  perfectly  and  readily  accom- 
plished, wherever  they  can  be  used,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Moule's  earth-closets.  The  disinfectant 
and  deodorizer  which  he  uses  is  simply  dried 
earth,  which  possesses  great  power  of  absorp- 
tion, and  prevents  any  unpleasant  odor.  It 
can  be  used  by  his  system  repeatedly  for  this 
purpose  by  simple  drying,  and  then  becomes  a 
more  active  and  perfect  fertilizer  than  the  best 
guano.  The  fertility  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
China  and  Japan,  which  have  been  for  three 
or  four  thousand  years  under  cultivation,  has 
been  maintained  by  the  use  of  these  manures. 
Many  of  the  failures  of  our  great  staple  crops, 
from  rust  and  blight,  from  midge  and  Hessian 
fly,  from  army  and  boll  worm,  from  caterpillars 
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and  graasboppers,  are  due  primarilj  to  the  ground,  or  on  the  roots  of  plants,  trees,  and 
waning  fertUitj  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  that  shmbs,  the  free  use  of  the  Phoenix  disinfeG- 
these  depredators  find  in  the  great  decrease  of  tant  or  some  other  powder,  containing  a  con- 
the  grasses  and  weeds,  which  are  their  natural  siderable  quantity  of  the  carbolate  of  lime  in 
aliment,  the  necessity  of  preying  upon  the  more  fine  powder,  seems  to  be  the  most  effectual 
precious  crops,  and  that  these  in  their  turn  can-  remedy.  But  the  greater  part  are  hatched 
not  derive  from  the  impoyerished  soil  the  from  eggs  deposited  on  the  plants  themselves, 
means  of  replacing  the  tissues  which  the  raven-  For  these,  syringing  or  sprinkling  with  sul- 
ous  insects  have  devoured.  This  leads  us  to  phur  is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  There  ore 
speak  of  the  terrible  plague  of  insects  iivju-  many  washes  or  solutions  recommended  as 
rious  to  vegetation  experienced  during  the  past  certain  to  destroy  these  insect  pests ;  some  of 
year.  To  a  considerable  extent  these  were  them  are  doubtless  effective,  but  they  kill  the 
new  enemies.  The  army-worm  and  the  boll-  plant  as  well  as  the  insects.  A  solution  of 
worm  preyed  upon  the  cotton  as  they  had  done  tobacco-soap,  a  filthy,  disgusting  compound,  is 
before;  the  midge  and  the  Hessian  fly  com-  largely  advertised,  but  is  not  always  emoacious; 
mitted  ravages  among  the  cereal  grains;  the  the  suds  from  whale-oil  soap,  which  is  also 
aphis  or  plant-louse  family,  universal  pests,  strongly  recommended,  frequently  fails;  that 
destroying  with  equal  zest  the  life-juices  of  of  cresylic  soap  is  better,  and  is  perhaps  pref- 
the  hop,  the  rose,  the  potato,  and  the  grape ;  erable  to  any  thing  else,  but  there  is  danger 
and  the  grasshoppers  were  almost  universally  to  the  plants  if  it  is  applied  in  too  great 
prevalent  and  destructive  to  grass,  to  herbage  strength.  Numberless  nostrums  have  been 
and  foliage,  not  only  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  advertised  as  sure  to  accomplish  the  object,  but 
Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  but  in  the  hills  and  val-  those  which  are  best  owe  their  value  to  the 
leys  ofthe  Eastern  States.  These  were  old^foes.  presence  of  either  cresylic  or  carbolic  acid  in 
But  the  newer  comers  were  the  ten-lined  spear-  some  form  of  combination, 
man,  or  potato-bug,  which  has  for  some  years  For  the  destruction  of  the  "  ten-lined  spear- 
committed  such  havoc  upon  the  potato  crop  ;  man "  or  potato-bug  (which,  though  belonging 
the  great  variety  of  beetles  large  and  small,  to  the  family  of  the  Gantharida^  like  the  potato 
which  have  attacked  the  roots  of  grasses  and  blister-fly,  Oantharis  vittata,  was  well  known 
other  plants ;  the  larvoe  of  innumerable  moth  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  now  named  by  ento- 
and  butterfly  tribes,  from  the  odious  measur-  mologists  Doryphora  deeim  lineata,  from  its 
ing-worm,  the  ProcrU  (those  yellow  worms  peculiar  markings),  various  means  have  been 
with  black  dots  which  are  found  in  colonies  of  recommended,  bat  none  of  them  thoroughly 
from  16  to  100  on  the  under  side  of  the  grape  effective.  The  use  of  slaked  lime  in  powder, 
leaves) ;  the  eight-barred  Atypia,  whose  light-  sprinkled  over  the  vines,  of  sawdust  saturated 
blue  color  banded  with  black  renders  him  less  with  coal-oil,  of  brine  (which  must  be  much 
disgusting  than  his  depredations  warrant ;  to  diluted  or  it  will  kill  the  plants  as  well  as  the 
the  ^ant  larves  of  the  sphinx  tribes,  huge  bugs),  of  powdered  hellebore  (somewhat  dan- 
loathsome  creatures  of  various  shades,  from  gerous,  being  an  active  poison),  and  of  soot, 
light-green  to  velvety  brown,  and,  prettier  but  have  all  been  ;*ecommenaed.  We  believe  the 
equally  destructive,  the  larvffi  of  the  beautiful  suds  from  cresylic  soap  as  good  as  any  of  them, 
wood-nymphs.  When  we  add  to  these  the  Another  method  of  exterminating  the  bugs  is 
whole  race  of  hairy  caterpillars,  and  the  crick-  to  take  a  double  scoop-net,  made  something  like 
ets  which  devour  so  voraciously  every  green  an  eel-pot,  and  passing  it  swiftly  and  vigorously 
thing,  we  have  an  army  of  enemies,  which  will  over  the  potato  vines,  sweep  tibem  into  it,  and 
almost  drive  the  horticulturist,  the  grape-  then,  when  once  caught,  drop  them  into  boiling 
grower,  and  the  farmer,  to  despair.  water.  This  is  effectual,  but  it  is  tedious  work. 
How  shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  these  pests  ?  The  year  was  more  prolific  than  most  of 
The  birds,  especially  the  sparrows,  the  swal-  those  which  preceded  it,  in  the  publication  of 
lows,  the  wrens,  and  the  robins  are  good  friends  really  able  and  valuable  books  on  agriculture 
in  this  extremity,  and  if  they  claim  a  few  straw-  and  horticulture.  The  following  were  the 
berries,  cherries,  or  grapes  as  toll,  they  have  most  important :  ^^  The  Agricultural "  and  the 
richly  earned  them  by  their  activity  and  zeal.  "  Horticultural  Annual "  for  1868 ;  "  The  book 
But  the  insect  tribes  were  too  abundant  in  the  of  Evergreens,"  by  J.  Hoopes;  "  Cotton  Cul- 
summer  of  1868  to  be  completely  kept  under  ture,"  by  Lyman;  " Darwin's  Variations  of 
by  any  family  of  birds.  The  song-sparrows,  Animals  and  Plants,"  2  vols. ;  "  Gardening  for 
the  most  active  of  these  destroyers  of  noxious  Profit,"  by  Peter  Henderson;  Harris's  "In- 
insects  and  worms,  so  glutted  themselves  that  sects  iigurions  to  Vegetation,"  a  new  edition ; 
after  a  time  they  lost  their  appetite  and  became  "  How  Crops  Grow,"  by  Professor  S.  W.  John- 
discouraged.  Birds,  too,  do  not  readily  find  son ;  "  The  Percheron  Horse ;  "  Harris's  "  Ru- 
or  seize  those  larvsB  which  colonize  the  under  ral  Annual,"  2  vols. ;  "The  Tim  Bunker  Pa- 
side  of  the  leaves  ofthe  grape,  the  pelargonium,  pers";  "The  Crack  Shot,"  by  Barber;  Du 
and  other  large-leaved  plants.  For  these,  other  Breuil's  "  Vineyard  Culture,"  edited  by  Dr. 
measures  of  destruction  or  prevention  are  need-  Warder ;  "Farm  Talk,"  by  Brackett ;  Geyelin's 
ful.  So  far  as  the  eggs,  from  which  these  dep-  "Poultry  Breeding;"  Waring's  "Elements 
redatora    are  hatched,  are  deposited  in  the  of  Agriculture." 
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ALABAMA.    At  the  dose  of  the  previous  goyemod  thereby    muring  them  that  they  shell  be 

year,  on  December  28th,  Mijor-General  John  papectod  in  the  f  xerdee  of  their  powew  wlongee 

^  having  been  relievk  fy  P-«dent  John-  ^J^  Jl^^^Si^u^dtS^'n^UVVxe".^^^^^^ 

son  from  the  command  of  the  Third  Militarj  finest  extent,  the  plenwy  powers  with  wbioh  he  U 

District,  comprising  the  States  of  Alabama,  intrusted,  to  eecore  protection  of  person  and  property 

Greorgia,   and  Florida,  M%|or-(}eneral  Meade  in  the  district  he  oommsnds. 

was  a^ed  to  the  same,  and  a  change  of  the  ^  p  i^l^^^^I I^?^rtl!iJF 

district  ?ommander  of  Alibama  soon  foUowed,  ^S^'  ^"^^  ^"^^  A4)utMit.(,enersL 

by  assigning  Brigadier-General  JuUos  Hayden  ^9®^®  .^*?  ^^^^  excitement,  and   strong 

to  the  position  held  by  Miyor-General  Wag-  partisan  feeling,  throughout  the  SUte,  relative 

ner  Swayne  ^  ^^^  adoption  or  rgection  of  the  new  consti- 

Early  in  the  month  of  Jannary,  Mijor  E.  W.  *°^:j^  proposed  by  the  oonvenUon,  held  in 

Crittenden,  post  commandant  at  Montgomery,  ^^^^  nnder  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  Oon- 

issued  a  general  order,  forbidding  military  or-  F«»-    MeetinjW  were  held  and  addresses  do- 

ganizations  of  any  character,  except  troops  of  2J«J^  ^^^  *?,^  •K",?^^  *^-    The  Conservative 

the  United  States.    He  further  directed  that  °^^  committee  <»Ued  upon  the  people  to 

all  such  organizations,  in  existence,  should  be  «>™.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  concentrate  their  op- 

immediately  disbanded:  and  that  aU  mayors,  Po«tion  to  the  measure.     A  conference  in 

sheriflEs,  or  other  civU  authorities,  should  re-  JPPOMtion  to  the    constitution,  was  held  at 

port  at  once  every  viohition  of  this  order.  Montgomenr,    and    attended    by    influential 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  General  Meade  del^atee  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    It  is- 

was    to    reinstate  the  clerk  of  the  District  f?®^  ^  address  to  the  people,  setting  forth 

Court,  Charles  R.  Hubbard,  who  had  been  re-  *?«  reasons  for  their  opposition.  .Thej  said 

moved  by  General  Swayne.  *^®   Constitution    was   framed   by  delegates 

The  relations  existing  at  this  time  between  representing  merely  the  blacks  and  non-resi- 

the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  dis-  ««»^  ^^  ^^^  *^®  ^^i<^  inhabitants ;  nearly 

trict  are  explained  in  an  order  issued  by  Gen-  forty  thousand  of  whom  were  disfranchised 

eral  Meade,  on  January  15th,  which  was  as  ^^  the   article  on  ftnmchise,  passed  by  the 

follows:  convention  that  formed  the   mstrument,  in 

General  Orden  No,  10.  order  to  secure  its  success.     They  further  de- 

HxADQUASTXBs  Thibd  Militast  Distsiot,  )  clarcd  that  so  sweeping  was  the  disfranchise- 

Atlanta,  Qa.,  January  15, 1808.     f  ment,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  place  the 

The  frequency  of  reported  outrages,  and  the  ao-  State  government  in  the  hands  of  the  blacks 

companying  expre8sion  of  opinionor  subordinate  and  their  abettors.    In  addition,  every  person 

offlcers,  that  no  justice  is  to  De  expected  from  the  „:„u;„„  i.^  „^i. ,  „„«  -^^t-^^  *J  ♦«!,/  5  ♦.v««. 

dril  aithorities,  require  notice  anraction  on  the  owning  to  vote  wa;»  required  to  take  a  test- 

part  of  the  m^or-general  oommancUng.  oath.     In  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  this 

1.  The  commanding  general  desires  it  to  be  under-  oath  or  affirmation,  of  itself,  was  rigid  enough 
■tood  that  the  trial  and  ponishment  of  criminals  is  to  disfranchise  several  thousands  of  conscien- 

rights  of  person  and  property  without  distinction  of  10110 ws. 

race  or  color.     Whenever  the  miyor-general  com-  By  the  law  of  Congress  as  it  now  stands,  a  mi^ori- 

mao(ting  is  satisfied,  from  evidence  produced,  that  ty  of  the  registered  voters  of  the  State  must  vote  in 

the  ctvif  authorities  fail  to  do  their  duty,  then  prompt  tne   election,  or  the  constitution   is   not  adopted, 

action  will  be  taken  by  him,  both  for  the  punish-  There  are  about  107,000  registered  voters   in   the 

ment  of  criminals,  and  the  removal  from  office  of  der-  State,  so  that  it  will  require  d4,uOO  votes  to  adopt 

elict  civil  offlcers.  the  constitution. 

2.  The  military  are  to  co<^perate  with,  and  aid  the  We  could  not,  under  the  unfair  influences  arrayed 
eivii  authorities  in  the  detection,  capture,  and  custody  against  us,  reasonablv  hope  to  secure  more  tnan 
of  criminals,  and  they  are  ftuther  authorised,  in  cases  84,000  votes  against  the  constitution,  and  unless  we 
▼here  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  civil  au*  do  we  would  not  accomplish  more  by  voting  than  we 
thorities  are  not  disposed  to  do  their  duty,  to  retain  would  bv  refusing  to  vote.  Then,  the  most  certain 
criminals  in  custody  until  the  fact  becomes  evident,  way  of  defeating  the  constitution,  as  the  law  now 
whether  the  civil  authorities  will  or  wUl  not  perform  stands,  is  to  refrain  from  voting. 

thdr  duty — ^immedii^ly  reporting  their  action  on  all  Bat,  in  the  event  the  law  is  changed  by  Congress, 

such  cases  to  these  headfquarters.  and  it  is  enacted  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  oast 

S.  Writs    of  kabeoM  eorpue^  issued  against  crimi-  shall  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 

nals  in  the  custody  of  the  military,  will  oe  obeyed  so  constitution,  the  Congress  will  then  have  been  forced 

far  as  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  in  court,  to  a  departure  from  the  law  which  it  has  ordained, 

and  the  making  of  a  respectful  return,  setting  forth  and  the  rule  which  it  has  presented  for  itself  and  the 

the  grounds  and  authority  by  which  tne  prisoner  is  people  of  the  State,  in  determining  whether  this  con« 

held.    Should  the  court  fail  to  respect  tiie  authority  stitution  should  be  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  and 

under  which  the  prisoner  was  held,  the  custody  of  will  be  compelled  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  fact 

the  criminal  wUl  not  be  transferred  to  the  court  with-  that  the  constitution  thov  impose  is  not  the  constitu- 

out  a  reference  to  these  headquarters.  tion  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  but  the  constitution 

i.  The  migor-general  desires  to  impress  on  the  of  a  minority  of  the  whole  people,  and  that,  a  negro 

officers  under  his  oommand  the  exercise  of  a  sound  minoritv. 

diseretion  and  good  judgment.    It  is  his  determina-  Could  the   constitution   be    defeated   by  voting 

tion  to  aiford  the  civil  authorities  everv  opportunity  to  against  it  under  the  assumed  change  in  the  law  of 

discharge  their  duties  untrammelled  by  any  action  on  Congress,  with  the  unpropitious  and  hostile  influ- 

the  part  ot  the  military,  but  such  as  they,  the  civil  ences  opposed  to  us?    We  are  constrained  to  the  opin- 

sathorities,  may  invite  and  desire.    He  makes  this  ion  that  it  could  be : 

public  notice  to  the  dvU  authoritiea  that  they  may  be  1.  Because  the  negroes,  as  a  body,  will  vote  for  its 
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adoption.    To  this  thero  might  be  exoeptions,  bnt  but  iHll  be  bo  oonndered  when  aooompftnied  hj  vio- 

thifl  would  be  the  role.  lent  and  inoendiaiy  aitides  threatening  the  preser- 

2.  The  maohinery^  for  oondnoting  the  nffistiies,  vation  of  the  peace,  or  by  attempts  to  obstruct  civil 

and  the  elections,  Ib  in  the  hands  or  those  who  fiivor  officers,  as  mdicated  in  paragraph  1  of  this  order, 

the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  there  are  no  suf-  Should  any  avil  officer  violate  the  provisions  of  this 

fldent  means  of  puiging  the  polls,  or  preventing  or  order,  the  case  will  be  promptly  reported  to  these 

detecting  frauds  in  the  registration  or  in  the  manage-  headquarters. 

rp,     -  „     .            ,  ..                       .        ,  On  the  4th  of  February,  the  vote  for  and 

The  following  resolutions  were  unammously  ^^g^  ^^^   constitution,  prepared  in  1867, 

adopted  by  the  conference :  ^ook  place  and  passed  off  quietly.    The  white^ 

^^hed,  1.  That  we  recommend  to  the  people  ^th  unusual  unanimity,  abstained  from  the 

S^trrVe^SSri^^yS^^^^^^^  polls^and  also  a  large  n^^^^^       blacks.    The 

to  abstain  from  voting  at  all  the  elections  to  be  held  inends  or  the  constitution  made  a  most  strenu- 

on  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Februanr,  either  upon  the  ous  effort  to  poll  as  large  a  vote  as  possible, 

Question  of  ratifying^or  rejecting  that  constitution,  or  gtill  they  were  defeated  by  about  15,000  votes. 

s"^?.^  w\^''Iu?'^^^™In*^'  The  time  for  taking  the  votes  was  also  ex- 

2.    Tnat  we   also   recommend  to  the  opponents     . -i  ^  a.    ^       j         v        j        *tr«/^  » 

of  said  constitution,  that  they  form  and  maurtain  ef-  ^^^^  to  four  days,  by  order  of  Migor-General 

fective  political  organizations  among  themselves  in  Meade.    About  70,000  votes  were  polled  for 

eveiy  portion  of  the  State,  until  they  are  delivered  the    constitution,    while    it    required    about 

from  the  perils  which  are  impending.  86,000  to  insure  its  success.     The  friends  of 

The  thirtieth  day  of  January  was  recom-  the  constitution  elected  the  Governor,  W.  H. 

mended  to  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  day  of  Smith,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  members 

fasting  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  to  deliver  of  Congress,  and  a  large  m^'ority  of  the  mem- 

the  people  of  Alabama  ^^  from  the  horrors  of  bers  of  the  Legislature, 

negro  domination."  About  this  time  a  bill,  providing  for  the  ad- 

A  petition  also  was  prepared  by  the  people  mission  of  Alabama  as  a  State  in  the  Union, 

opposed  to  granting  sufrage  to  the  blacKS,  was  introduced  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress 

and  presented  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstmc- 

in  which  they  complained  of  the  grievances  tion.  The  minority  of  that  commitee  submitted, 

under  which  they  considered  that  the  people  on  March  11th,  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 

of  Alabama  were  suffering.    They  professed  a  report  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was  to  es- 

the  humblest  submission  and  obedience  to  the  tablish  the  constitution  thus  rejected  at  the 

laws,  and  portrayed  the  poverty  prevailing  on  polls,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  a  severe  storm 

account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  State,  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  voters  in  the 

owing  to  the  political  animosities  and  strife  republican  part  of  the  State, 

existing.    In  conclusion,  they  said :  A  minority  report  was  also  submitted  pgainst 

We  are  beset  by  secret  oath-bound  political  socie-  the  bill.  li&.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Ponnsyl- 
ties ;  our  character  and  conduct  are  svstomatically  vania,  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it 
misrepresented  and  magnified  to  you  and  in  the  news-  would  be  wrong  to  force  on  the  people  of  Ala- 
papers  of  tiie  North ;  the  intelligent  and  impartiid  1)^^^  a  constitution  m  face  of  such  a  vote. 
admimstration  of  just  laws  is  obstructed;  industry  t«i,^^sti  "  /  j  v  v  *  "*,""''"  *•  J/f'^' 
and  enterprise  are  paralysed  by  the  fears  of'the  white  ^  '^ill  was  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
men  and  the  expectations  of  tne  black  that  Alabama  ^m^  &  substitute  reported  and  passed  m  the 
will  soon  be  delivered  over  to  the  rule  of  the  latter  ;  House,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate, 
and  many  of  our  best  people  are,  for  these  reasons.  On  the  iTth  of  February  the  recently-elected 

te'^  ^o^tS.r?r^?Sfe°^'c£'^V^^  Jif^^rS"^  Alab^nT^et  in  the  We  of 

rule  by  the  sword.    Send  down  among  us  honorable  **J®  oenttnel  newspaper,  at  Montgomery.    The 

and  upright  men  of  your  own  people,  of  the  race  to  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  J.  Applegate,  called 

which  you  and  we  belong,  and  ungraHdous,  oontraiy  the  Senate  to  order,  and  in  his  address  to  them 

i^«^?«^2'ifinV'K.^n  l°o*i^^^^^                     ^^  «"d  that  he  regretted  the  absence  of  Govern- 

tyrannous  as  it  will  be, no  hand  will  be  raised  among  __  a,„;4.i»       t^«  a»„*  4.i,„*  n««««^-«  v*;i  ^^* 

us  to  resist  by  force  their  authority.    But  do  not,  we  or  Smith.     The  fact  that  Congress  had  not 

implore  you.  abdicate  your  rule  over  us,  by  transfer^  voted  on  the  bill  to  admit  the  State  could  make 

ring  us  to  tne  bli^htiug,  brutali^ng,  and  unnatural  no  difference,  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 

dominion  of  an  ahen  and  inferior  race,  a  race  which  Assembly  was  legally  elected,  and  Congress 

^ZVd^|j^Siro^';^tKS4tS  would  nndonbtedly  recognize  whateve^ey 
which  it  &  broken  up  in  its  native  seats ;  and  which  n^ight  do.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
in  all  ages  has  itself  furnished  slaves  for  all  the  other  Assembly  to  act  in  advance  of  CongresS|  be- 
raoes  of  the  earth.  cause  the  life  of  the  nation  was  in  danger,  and 
For  the  purpose  of  modifying  order  Ko.  49.  there  was  a  pressing  "  necessity  for  two  Sena- 
issued  during  the  previous  year,  M^'or-General  tors  from  Alabama  to  sit  u^  '17  ^^le  trial  of  that 
Meade  issued  an  order,  dated  February  2, 1868.  renegade  and  traitor,  Andre  4  Johnson."  The 
in  which  he  prohibits  the  insertion  of  official  Assembly  would  be  sustained  by  Congress  and 
documents  in  all  newspapers  attempting  to  by  General  Meade.  ^^  General  Meade  has  been 
obstruct,  in  any  manner,  the  civil  officers  in  ui  consultation  with  many  of  us  for  the  last 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  He  further  few  days,  and  stands  ready  to  sustain  our 
said :  action.  If  any  other  assistance  were  needed,  Ma- 
Opposition  to  reconstruction,  when  conducted  in  a  jor-General  Dustan,  commanding  the  militia, 
legitimate  manner,  is  not  to  be  considered  an  offenoe ;  can  at  an  hour^s  notice  surround  our  body  with 
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several  regimenta  of  lojal  troops.    Let  na  hmye  thTsoj^^held  If.Sejptember^  18«6,  we  hereby  agalB 

no  fear, "               -     -           -                 -  i-i     .  _  ^..v 

ready 

my  doty  ^     

organized  and  ready  for  dnty."  protection  Wkioh  tbey  give  the  person  and  proper^ 

After  aome  unimportant  buaineaa,  the  Senate  of  ^^\  »<»•»  "«*  ^«  ^•'•J*^  declare  our  tolemn  pur- 

ftilinnFTioil  po*«  that  these  laws  shall  be  faithfully  sad  Impsr- 

aqjournea.                                    11^  v    *v        v  *i«^y  adminUtewd  as  soon  as  the  mlUtaiy  sn  inth- 

Ihe  proceedings  were  annmled  by  tbe  sub-  drswn,  and  we  are  peimitted  to  manage  onr  own 

seqnent  action  of  Oongreaa  in  the  admiasion  of  affairs. 

Alabama.  JSMoJesi,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Southern  people, 

On  the  38th  of  February,  General  Meade  «weUM^fHen<Uoffh>egoyeniment,  are  eminently 

^ued  an  order  iiurtructing  aU  pffi^^  SSJi^^SllflSiSlJt^^^^^ 

duty  It  18  made  by  law  to  provide  for  the  re-  himself  of  his  official  oath  to  preserve,  ppotec^  and 

lief  of  paupers,  to  extend  relief  to  aU  peraona  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states:  that 

entitled  to  claim  and  claiming  the  same  as  this  convention  pays  to  him  its  respecu  and  admlra- 

paupers,  without  any  ^Bcrimination  aa  to  race  ?^?».^®*^  as  a  patriot  and  a  man,  being  inoorraptible 

J..  /r.^^J      k^A  Iw  ««  «ii  ^„Ki:^  {..o^'^^i^;^  ^  lx>*h  capacities,  as  proven  by  the  ordeal  thiouffh 

or  color.    And  that  in  all  pubho  inatitutiona  ^^oh  he  has  just  triumphantly  passed, 

supported  by  legislative  appropriation  or  tax-  .  v     .  .,^ .   ..               .,            ,,,,-. 

ation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  ^^^^^  ^«  *«n«  »  meeting  waa  held  at  Ifont- 

the  blind,  or  insane,  indigent  colored  persona  gonaery  in  support  of  General  Grant  for  the 

should  be  received  on  the  same  conditions  and  presidency,  at  which  some  soldiers  attended, 

enjoy  aU  the  benefito  wWch  white  persona  were  T^^  «f*^®  expression  to  their  feelings  in  oppo- 

entitled  to  receive  and  eijoy  in  such  institu-  «^o^  *?  .^^^^H?.  Grant,  and  were  atrongly 

tions.  censured  m  a  mihtary  order  issued  by  Mi^or 

About  this  time  some  difficulty  arose  be-  J^-  ^-  ^artz,  commanding  the  sub-District  of 

tween  the  military  authorities  and  judiciary.  Montgomery.                            ..„  .      , 

The  Hon.  B.  T.  Pope,  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  .^^^®  ^}l  V^  ©f  June,  a  bill,  for  the  ad- 

Judicial  Court,  was  arrested  and  incarcerated,  Jiwaon  of  North  Oarohna,  South  Carolina, 

by  First-Lieutenant  Charles  J.  Johnson,  com-  Lom«ianaj  Alabama,  and  ilonda,  passed  both 

manding  at  Jacksonville,  for  violation  of  Gen-  Houses  of  Congress  over  the  President's  veto, 

eral  Order  No.  68,  which  instructed  all  Judges  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^^»  became  entitled  to  rep- 

to  see  that  juries  were  empanelled  "  without  resentotion  in  Congress, 

discrimination."     Judge  Pope  interpreted  the  ^Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  bDl, 

order  as  meaning,  "  without  discrimination  aa  *"«  Governor-elect,  W .  H.  Smith,  issued  the 

to  color,  but  requiring  the  other  qualifications  following  proclamation,  convening  the  Legia- 

required  by  statute."    In  this  view  he  was  sus-  lature,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  conditions 

tained  by  Major-General  Meade,  who  ordered  o^  ^^0  «^ct  of  Congress,  and  to  ratify  the  pro- 

his  discharge  from  arrest,  and  censured  the  o©edings  of  the  constitutional  convention : 

conduct  of  Lieutenant  Johnson.  Mostooicsxt,  Aul,  June  S6, 1868. 

./i^^^Li^'^^'^K^^.^f  r^^'^f  ^"^  the'^Satt'Ttitl^^^^^^^ 

the  18th,  at  Sehna,  for  the  trial  of  several  per-  ^^^^  of  North  ciolina.  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 

sons  charged  with  not  and  assault  and  battery.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  to  representatioa  in 

The  indictment  contained  several  charges  and  Conmss,"  it  is  provided  as  follows : 

specifications.     The  court  found  all  the  pris-  . "  ^1^  */ the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Le- 

onera,  except  two,  guUty,  and  sentenced  them  P»l^  of  either  of  s^d  States,  by  the  constitution 

««•<>,  sf^K,vyu  irwy,  5uui;j,  au%.  o^ui^v^^  iiaa^^eu  ^^  ordinsnce  thereof,  shall  have  passed,  or  have  so 

to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  one  to  neariy  arrived  before  the  passage  of  this  Act,  that 

n^e  years,,  and  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  there  shsllnotbe  time  fortheLegislatura  to  assemble 

each.     General  Meade  approved  of  the  pro-  at  Uie  period  fixed,  suoh  Legislature  shall  oonvene  at 

ceedinga  and  findings,  but  mitigated  the  sen-  ^5?  «»^  of  twenty  days  from  the  time  this  Act  takes 

tencesT  These  triab  caused  more  than  ordi-  ^^^,?^^^^^  Governor  shall  sooner  oonvene  the 

nary  excitement,  from  the  fact  that  they  came  Now,  therefore,  I,  William  H.  Smith,  Govemor- 

wi^in  the  civil  jurisdiction.  eleot  for  the  State  of  Alabama,  bv  the  power  and  an- 

A  State  convention  assembled  at  Montgom-  ^ority  in  me  vested  bj;  said  Act  of  Congress,  do 

ery  on  the  8d  of  June.    After  two  day?  de-  JSitol  rt° IhS  W  o^'^fi^^ 

liberation  it  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  ^^    ^  .               w.  h.  sihTH,  GtoVemor^leoL  ' 

sending  deleirates  to  the  National  Democratic  m,      -r     .  1  .                 ,.     ^              ^^  ^ 

Oonvention,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  on  the  ^  P!«i^«Jl**°^®  accordingly  assembled  on 

4th  of  July,  and  passed  the  foUowing  resolu-  ^^r  18*^•    ^^  *?«  84  members  compnsmg  the 

tions:       ■'^          *^                            ^  House,  26  were  blacks.    Mr.  J.  Carraway  (ool- 

^  '                                       ^ ,       .    ^      .  ored)  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  lower  House. 

^^^'  li^  ¥^  entire  confidence  m  the  prm-  jhe  foUowing  message  from  the  Governor  was 

ciples  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Democratic  party,  ,^^^  :«  4.1.^  g!L««*^. 

we  hereby  pledgS  ourselves  to  support  the  candidates  ^^^  ^  *^®  Senate : 

of  that  party  for  President  and  vioe-President  of  the  Ezsofttvb  Dxpabticbxt,  SrAn  or  At-a^awa^  ) 

United  States,  to  be  nominated  at  the  coming  oonven-  Mozttoomsbt,  JulvlJi^  1868.     f 

tion  in  the  cl^  of  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July  next.  GentUmen  of  ths  SmoU  and  Bouse  of  JispretmUaiivet : 

Senlved,  llhtA  slavery  havinfif  been  prohibited  in  I  have  received  from  MMor-Genersl  Meade,  oom- 

the  State  of  Alabama  by  a  convention  of  the  people  manding  the  Third  Military  District,  an  official  order, 

Vot.  vra.— a       ▲ 
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nnmbered  100,  in  regard  to  organizing  the  General  The  direction  of  affairs  in  the  State  web 

ABsembly  of  thifl  State.    A  dulv  verified  copy  of  the  now  turned  over  to  the  new  civil  authorities 

order  ib  herewith  commiinicated  for  your  information.     i^«ri^„«,««i  ar^^^^  t^  4.1,^  A.ii«^i««  ^»j««  : ^ 

W.  H.  SMITH,  Prov'l  Gov'r  of  Alabama.  ^^  General  Meade,  in  the  following  order,  issued 

on  July  14th : 

General  Ordere.  No.  100.  -an  r\ai  •  1  •  * *•      1.      v  •     j   ^ 

—.                       m         \r              •rx              n  WMreoi.  Omcial  mformation  has  been  received  at 

Hkadquaktbbs  Thibd  MiLiTABT  DisTBioT,  ]  thdse  headquartera  from  the  Governor-elect  of  the 

Depabtmbnt  of  Geobqia,  Florida,  akd  Alabjjia,  V  gtate  of  Alabama,  that  the  Legiakture  of  said  State, 

^^           ^      ._     Atlakta,  QA..,July  9, 1868. ;  elected  under  the  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  101, 

TTAerew,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  whioh  series  of  1867,  from  these  headquarters,  has  aasem- 

became  a  law  June  26, 1868,  and  of  the  proclama-  bled  and  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Act  of 

tion  of  the  Governor-elect  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  Congrees,  whwh  became  a  law  June  25, 1868,  entitled 

issued  m  conformity  therewith,  the  two  Houses  of  an^  Act  to  admit  the  SUtes  of  North  CaroUna, 

the  Legislature  are  directed  to  assemble  at  Montgom-  gouth  Carolina,  Louisiana,   Geoigia,  Alabama,  and 

ery  on  the  18th  instant :  and                     .^    «.  .     ^  riorida  to  representation  in  Congress ; »'  and  whereas, 

Whereas  J  in  view  of  the  fact  that  until  the  State  of  gaid  act  states  that,  on  compliance  with  the  oonditi^ 

Ahibama  has  complied  with  the  reqmrements  of  the  therein  set  forth  by  any  State,  the  officere  of  said 

acts  of  Congress  entitling  it  to  representation,  all  gtate,  duly  elected  and  qualified  under  the  constitu- 

govemmental  officers  in  said  State  are  provjsional  tion  thereof,  shall  be  inaugurated  without  delay,  U  it 

and  subject  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  district  ther^ore  ordered  : 

commander;  and                                ..,.,.  1.  That  all  dvil'offlcers  holding  office  in  the  SUte, 

Whereat,  The  usual  hope  of  orgimmng  legislaUve  whether  by  mUltary  appointment  or  by  faUure  to 

bodies  18  m  this  instonce  impracticable :      „  ^    .  ^  have  suocesson  qualified,  shall  promptly  yield  their 

It  IS  ordered— 1.  That  the  Hon.  WiUuun  H.  Smith,  offices  and  turn  over  to  then*  property  elected  and 

Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  pro-  qualified  successors  all  pubUc  property,  archives, 

ceed  at  12  M.,  on  the  18th  instant,  to  effect  such  pre-  books,  records,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  same. 

hmmary  orgamjation  of  both  Houses  of  the  Lepsla-  3.  Whenever  the  miUtary  Sommander  of  the  suV 

ture  as  will  enable  the  same  to  enter  on  the  dischM-ge  District  of  Alabama,  is  offidaUy  notified  of  the  in- 

of  the  duties  assigned  them  by  law.    2.  That  before  auguration  of  the  State  government  elect,  miUtaiy 

each  House  shaUl)e  considered  legally  organized,  the  authority  under  the  Acts  of  Congress,  known  as  the 

Provisional  Governor  will  reqmre  that,  in  conformity  Beconstruction  Laws,  will  be  at  an  end  m  said  State : 

with  the  reoonstouction  acts  and  act  which  became  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sub-District  commander  to 

a  law  June  25, 1868,  each  House,  before  proceeding  to  transfer  eveiy  thing  appertaining  to  the  government 

any  busmess  beyond  organization,  shall  take  meas-  of  said  State  to  the  proper  dvil  officers,  Snd  to  ab- 

^"?.i?  P?^  ^t*vC.°^  all  membere  who  may  be  dis-  gtain  in  future,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  from  any 

qualified  from  holdmg  office  under  the  provisions  of  interference  with  or  control  over  the  civil  authorities 

Section  8,  an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  known  of  the  State,  or  the  persons  and  property  of  the  dti- 

as  Article  14.  sens  thereof 

«  ^  T.        Bv  order  of  Major-General  MEADE.  3.  On  the  mauguration  of  the  civU  government, 

R.  C.  Drum,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  .11  prisonere  held  m  custody  or  by  bonds  for  offences 

The  president  then  informed  the  Senate  that  »j<<unst  the  civil  law  will  be  turned  over  to  the  proper 

they,  having  complied  with  the  reqmrements  civilauthority.    In  the  mean  toe  write  of  habeMeor- 

^fi  r«lv««,«aa  ^^r,I  ^^^*^A  -nrifV.    fi,!!  o«*V/x«u«.  JH**  from   Uuited  States  Courts  will  be  respectftiUy 

of  Congres^  were  vested  with  fuU  authority  ^y^d  and   the  dedsions  conformed  to.*^  Write 

to  transact  the  civil  business.  from  Steto  courts  will  have  respectful  returns  made. 

In  the  House  and  Senate  a  resolution  was  stoting  prisoners  are  held  by  authority  of  the  United 

adopted  ratifying  the  14th  Article  of  Amend-  States,  and  can  only  be  released  by  write  issued  by 

raents  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ^°^^  States  Courto.                         ,  «-t,  *  t^x. 

J     ,             vv«ovii;««iy«  V*  w  «  ^i*i,^.^w«i,«o.  By  ordcr  of  Mwor-Geueral  MEADE. 

and  also  another,  ratifymg  the  resolutions  of  b.  C.  Drum,  Asmstant  Adjutant-General, 

the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  abolishing  slavery.  m^     -  „      .      .            .      .  ^ 

The  Governor,  W.  H.  Smith,  in  his  message  ^  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  order  of 

strongly  recommended  th«  removal  of  all  disa-  ^neral  Meade  s  definmg  the  military  junsdic- 

bilities  from  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  op-  "^^  • 

posed  any  disfranchisement  except  lor  crime.  ^^?  several  States  oomprising  this  military  dis- 
&e  urged  the  necessity  of  a  sound  and  thor-  ^^^n.^^^o'^^t^'J^^^^^ 
ough  common-school  system  of  educatioii,  stat-  ^hich  became  a  law  June  26, 1868,  and  civil  govern- 
ing that  87,600  of  the  adult  white  population  ment  having:  been  inaugurated  in  each,  the  military 
of  Alabama,  in  1860,  could  neither  read  nor  power  vested  in  the  district  commander  by  the  £e- 
write,  and  that  the  colored  people  were  still  eonstruction  Laws,  bv  the  provisions  of  these  laws 
^^^^  A^4i^i^^4'  TT«.  ■m^^^^^v.w^A^A  +!,«  ;1a^»i  oeascs  to  cxist  t  and  hereafter  all  orders  issued  from 
more  deficient.  He  recommended  the  devel-  these  headquarters,  and  bearing  upon  the  righto  of 
opment  of  the  agncultural  and  industrial  in-  persons  andproperty,  will  have  in  the  several  Stotes 
terests  of  Alabama.  Not  having  reports  from  of  Geoigia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  only  such  force  as 
the  institutions  of  the  State,  he  could  not  may  be  given  to  them  by  the  courto  and  Legislatures 
state  their  condition,  or  the  details  of  the  of  tlie  respective  Stotes. 

financial  affairs  of  the  Treasury.     "  In  conclu-  The  late  Secretary  of  State,  Micah  Taul,  and 

sion,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  will  pardon  the  Attorney-General,  John  W.  A.  Sandford, 

me  for  again  reminding  you  that  you  have  as-  protested  .agunst  this  order  on  the  ground 

sembled  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  that,  if  Alabama  was  entitled  to  representation 

people.    Knowing  you  as  I  do,  and  judging  of  in  Oongress,  it  was  because  she  was  a  member 

your  motives  by  what  I  know  of  my  own,  I  of  the  Union.    Among  the  reserved  rights  of 

am  assured  that  you  will  perform  your  duty  in  States  was  the  power  in  each  State  to  ordain 

no  bitter  or  partisan  spirit,  and  that  your  acts  and  establish  a  constitution  for  itself  and  laws 

will  one  and  all  promote  the  prosperity  and  for  its  domestic  government.    The  people  of 

welfare  of  every  citizen."  the  State  of  Alabama  rejected  the  constitution 
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proposed,  and  Qeneral  Meade,  in  his  report  to  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  chiefly 

General  Grant,  stated  that  the  proposed  con-  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters  at 

stitution  failed  to  receive  a  mi^oritj  of  regis-  the    presidential  election.     A   committee  of 

tered  votes,  and  was,  therefore,  rejected  under  seven  was  appointed  to  consider  that  part  of 

the  terms  of  the  very  act  which,  it  was  clidmed,  the  (Governors  message  relating  to  registration. 

gave  the  election  vitality.  On  the  21st  September  a  Joint  resolntion  and 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Fees  and  Salaries  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
reported  on  the  Honse  bill  in  regard  to  the  pay  passed  the  Legislature,  calling  upon  him  to  de- 
of  members  and  officers  as  follows :  chaplain,  tail  a  sufficient  force  of  troops  for  the  State,  to 
$4;  secretary,  $10;  assistant  secretary,  $8;  secure  protection,  as  the  laws  were  neither  re- 
clerk,  $8 ;  page,  $4 ;  doorkeeper,  $6 ;  presi-  spected  nor  obeyed,  and  violence  had  been 
dent,  $12 ;  members,  $8 ;  sergeants,  $6 ;  mile-  committed,  in  many  cases,  upon  human  life. 
age,  80  cents ;  which  was  passed,  but  vetoed  by  It  stated  that  officers  had  been  intimidated 
the  Governor,  as  the  pay  of  members  was  fixed  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  many 
by  the  law  of  1861,  and  the  constitution  forbade  forced  to  resign. 

an  increase  of  pay  during  the  sitting  of  the  No  action  was  taken  on  the  petition  of  the 

Legislatnre.  Legislature.    On  the  1st  October,  the  registra- 

The  Legislature  also  passed  a  bill,  giving  to  tion  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and  subsequently 

itself  the  power  of  castmg  the  electoral  vote  received  the  Govemor*s  assent   It  empowered 

of  the  State  for  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  one  registrar 

which  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Smith.    In  hia  in  each  county,  who  woula  have  the  power  of 

veto,  dated  August  12th,  he  said :  appointing  deputies.    A  bill  providing  for  the 

After  the  moft  mature  reflection,  I  am  foieed  to  the  ®J«ction  was  passed.    An  amendment  of  the 

conclusion  that  the  bill  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  that  Senate  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person 

it  would  he  a  dangerous  precedent  in  a  republioan  to  challenge  a  voter, 

ffovemment.    As  mv  judgment  doea  not  approve  the  The  political  canvass   for  the    presidential 

garded  aa remwiahle  that  theilnt  LegisUtoze  eon*  P&rties  throughout  the  State;  clubs  were  or- 

vened  in  Alabama  ahall,  in  &oe  of  the  prindplea  of  ganized,  meetmgs  held,  and  the  sreatest  excite- 

its  oTKanization,  which  eveiy  republican  professes  ment  and  enthusiasm  prevailed;.     The  Legis- 

to  hold  dear,  deny  not  f nly  to  the  colored  but  tlie  hiture,  which  had  adjourned  after  passing  the 

white  man  the  nght,  hy  hia  vote,  to  indicate  hit  choice  »^«ia* '  *;^«  i««r  w^Z^^^i^  ^«  v^^^i^k^-  i 

for  President  and  vJcelPresidS  of  the  United  States,  regstrataon  law,  met  again  on  November  1. 

and  take  the  matter  in  its  own  hands.    What  excuse  -l^be  Governor  s  message  chiefly  dwelt  upon 

can  there  be  for  it?   Is  it  mere  party  expediency  t  If  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  the  importance 

BO.  then  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  principles  and  an  of  encouraging  Northern   capital    to  develop 

Mknowledgment  ^'^^^^^l^ij'^}^  *^e  |jjem.    It  called  attention  to  the  outrages  per- 

Aepablican  pai^  IS  composed  cannot  be  trusted.    In  .     i.^^    «                .          ...            _▲•     i    i     • 

other  words;  it  Is  to  say  that  colored  men  wiU  not  do  P«trated    by  secret    «)Cietie8,   particulwly  m 

to  be  trustea.    This  action  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  Northern  Alabama,  and  recommended  a  limited 

Witt  be  regarded  as  still  more  remarkable  when  it  la  appropriation  to  the  State  agricultural  fair  to 

eoMidered  in  connection  with  what  seems  to  have  open  at  Montgomery  on  the  18th  of  the  month. 

^^  ott*E^S£&p;:^o?iSlbiSL.'~^  Th«  prcidential  election  p^sed  over  more 

^           '^    ''  qmeUy  than  was  anticipated  from  the  strong  feel- 
On  the  11th,  the  Senate  passed  the  following  ing  on  both  sides.    The  Democrats  carried  the 
bill  for  the  removal  of  disabilities,  which  waa  State  by  a  mi^jority  of  about  40,000  votes ;  even 
not  adopted  in  the  House :  a  large  number  of  blacks  voted  that  ticket. 

620. 1,  A  U  enacted  hy  tlu  GenmU  AutnMf  of  The  financial  condition  of  Alabama  appears 

Alabama.  That  all  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  to  be  gradually  improving.     The   indebted- 

oW^SS,l^*?8t2SKu^^  Be«ofthe8totecon8Utsofbonded,trastft,nd, 

and  the  same  are  hereby  removed,  as  ftdly  to  all  in-  *^d  misceUaneous,     The  bonded  indebtedness 

tents  and  pmposes  as  though  no  such  disabilities  had  amounts  to  $4,726,200;    the  trust  fund  and 

been  imposed,  from  all  citizens  who  shaU  file  an  «>>  miscellaneous  to  $3,051,740.     Total,  with  tem- 

pUcation-^^^-^"-  '-^"  *'  ^-v...  -^  .V _-r_  .           .^^\..\      __            >        .       . 

which 
terms, 

OL&te  0*     j-.ij».«.ntp««»j  \M\r  im»i»p  wmo  ••vwaawhwavia  av*   jio&kva  i "" ~       " — ---^ —   —  —  —     ^ 

from  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  me  by  the  second  eral  taxes  and  licenses,  $726,827.     The  total 

clause  of  the  Third  Section  of  the  Seventh  Article  of  assessment  of  real  estate  for  the  same  period 

w«^?'^S''''-''L'*'«^®lS^-«!i,^*''°^  and  to  be  ^^  ^bout  $98,908,572,  and  of  personal  prop- 

restored  to  the  rights  of  citizensmp.  ^.^  ^„^  ^„TL  ~>-fv    '       *                ^               ^     ^ 

8«o.  8."  A  U  further  moated.  That  it  shall  be  the  ©rty,  $26,037,572.                                        . 

daty  of  the  Probate  Jnd^  to  file  all  applications  made  The  cotton  returns  for  the  year  were  also 

inparsuanceof  the  provisions  of  this  sot  in  his  office,  satisfactory.     The  three  last  years  show  that 

bat  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  sny  fee  or  charge  for  the  supply  is  on  the  morease.     The  receipts  at 

receiving  or  filing  such  application.  domestic  and   foreign  ports  were,  for  1866, 

Several  unimportant  measures  were  adopted,  429,102  bales ;  in  1867,  829,516  bales ;  in  1868, 

and  on  the  13th  of  August  the  Legislature  ad-  400,000  bales.    The  tax  on  the  cotton  of  Ala- 

joumed  until  the  1st  Monday  in  November,  bama,  for  the  year  1868,  at  $12.50  per  bale, 

But  it  was  again  convened  on  September  16th,  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000. 
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ALASKA.  The  treaty  with  Bn8sia  for  the  couver  islands,  and  the  coasts  of  Washington, 
transfer  of  this  territory  to  the  United  States,  Oregon,  and  California, 
and  the  payment  of  $7,200,000,  in  coin,  were  The  warm  stratmn  of  air  above  this  vast 
executed  in  full  during  1867.  The  new  north-  mass  of  warm  water  is  necessarily  laden  with 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  estab-  aqueous  yapor,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
lished  by  this  treaty,  may  be  described  as  com-  colder  air  from  the  continent,  a  condensation 
mencing  at  a  point  betwen  the  Diomede  of  vapor  and  precipitation  of  rain  is  the  con- 
Islands,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Behring's  sequence.  This  humidity  of  the  climate  sus- 
Stralts,  about  one  degree  south  of  the  Arctic  tains  the  immense  growth  of  timber  with 
Circle,  in  latitude  66^;  it  reaches  from  thence  which  the  whole  country  along  the  seaboard 
on  the  meridional  line  of  168^  50^  W.,  toward  abounds.  The  largest  trees  climb  the  steepest 
the  North  Pole  of  the  earth ;  thence  south  to  mountain-sides  to  elevations  of  two  thousand 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  about  longi-  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet.  The  Sitka 
tude  148^  west,  and  latitude  69**  80',  including  spruce  was  cut  and  measured  four  feet  diame- 
Kotzebue  Sound,  Cape  Lisbume,  Icy  Gape,  ter  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and 
Point  Franklin,  Point  Barrow,  Smith's  Bay,  others  determined  to  be  two  hundred  and  httj 
and  other  points  which  are  regarded  as  histoid-  feet  high  and  six  feet  diameter.  The  yellow 
cal  in  Arctic  exploration,  within  the  territory  cedar  (Oupretstis  HtehenHs)  was  found  six  feet 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  Diomede  in  diameter  and  estimated  to  be  one  hundred 
Islands  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it  extemls  and  fifty  feet  high ;  it  commences  about  lati- 
to  latitude  50^  in  longitude  about  168^  east,  be-  tude  54^  84'  and  extends  throughout  the  archi- 
ing  about  80^  of  longitude  farther  to  the  west  pelago  from  64^  40'  to  59.*^  15' — ^how  much 
than  the  Sandwich  Islands.  farther  north  was  not  examined. 

So  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  territory  of  This  is  the  best  wood  on  the  coast  for  ship- 

the  United  States  extends  in  an  east  and  west  building  and  cabinet-work.    Specimens  of  this 

direction  from  longitude  67^  west  (at  Eastport,  wood  from  a  wrecked  vessel  of  the  Bussian- 

Me.),  to  longitude  168°  east,  in  the  North  Pa-  American  Oompany  were  shown.    The  vessel 

cific  Ocean  (beyond  the  most  westerly  island  had  been  built  thirty-two  years,  and  lying  a 

of  the  Aleutian  group),  equal  to  125°  of  longi-  wreck  for  six  years,  yet  the  timbers  and  kel- 

tude,  which,  on  a  parallel  of  45°  north,  would  son  were  as  sound  as  the  day  when  the  vessel 

be  equal  to  about  5,808  geographical  or  6,187  was  built,  and  the  iron  and  copper, bolts  were 

statute  miles.  unoxidized,  and  the  wood  around  them  well 

The  population  of  Alaska  is  reported  by  the  preserved.     Under   ground   its   preservative 

military  commander  to  be  8,000  whites  and  qualities  are  equally  remarkable,  as  was  illna- 

15,000  Indians.    By  an  act  of  Congress  the  coun-  trated  by  timber  at  Fort  Simpson,  that  had 

try  is  made  a  revenue  district  of  the  United  been  under  ground  twenty  years,  and  taken 

States,  and  Sitka  established  as  the  port  of  entry,  out  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  cut. 

The  military  force  of  the  United  States  in  the  When  it  is  known  that  the  shore  line  of  the 

territory  consists  of  two  full  regiments  of  in-  islands,  bays,  inlets,  and  straits  of  the  archi- 

fantry  and  nine  companies  of  cavalry.  pelago  amount  to  seven  thousand  eight  hun- 

The  representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern-  dred  and  sixty  statute  miles,  the  inexhaustible 
ment,  when  they  went  to  Sitka  to  receive  a  supply  of  this  part  only  of  the  territory  may 
transfer  of  the  territory,  were  accompanied  by  be  readily  comprehended.  For  comparison  it 
scientific  explorers,  of  whom  Professor  David-  was  stated  that  the  shore  line  of  Washing- 
son  has  made  some  interesting  statements  of  his  ton  Territory,  from  Columbia  Biver  to  the 
investigations  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci-  northern  boundary,  including  Washington 
ence  at  San  Francisco.  Sound,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget's   Sound,  and 

After  describing  the  geographical  features  of  Hood's  Canal,  amounted  to  only  two  thousand 

the  country  visited  by  the  Coast  Survey  party  and  twenty-eight  statute  miles, 

underhischarge  the  marks  of  glacial  actioi^  Temperature  and  rainfaU,  etc..  at  SUha,  fr<m  faur^ 

volcanoes,  etc.,  he  described  the  mfluence  of  uen  year^  obMrvaUon  at  the  Imperial  dbeervaiory  at 

the  great  current  of  warm  water  which  crosses  New  Archangel, 

the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  coasts  of  Formosa  TanfMntuNfUiraiiiitit.            luinbiiacbM.     tom. 

(in latitude  22°,  longitude  288°  west)  and  the    ^™^ •  •  •  •  %'\ I  . . . .4r.8  l^l\ 14.0 

easternmost  point  of  Japan,  and  strikes  upon  May..!!!!4rl8r      Spring*         nil)        Spring, 

the  coast  of  North  America  south  of  Sitka.    It  June  \.\,  Av'.^ )       f^„  •           ♦4!o ) 

is  this  great,  warm  river  of  the  ocean  which    July ^r.Y  [• '  g^„;er  *4.l  >■ " '  '^^^^ 

gives  the  mild  climate  to  Alaska,  as  the  Atlan-  ^'^^^•*  -JfJ-J  |               '         ,  J-f } 

tic  Gulf  stream  makes  Great  Britain  and  Nor-    o^^ir  '  w\  \"'  •***-^  11  9  \ ^'^ 

way  inhabitable.  Nov....'!!87M)    Autumn.            g'^j       Autumn. 

This  great,  warm  stream  leaves  the  coast  of  Peoember.si'ir  i        •■.  o  «             8.2  \            oo»  a 

Japan  about  latitude  85°,  and  passes  eastward  January . . 81M  V  •  •  'iS-'^L            7.6  >•  •  •  • '  TJnS«r 

to  the  latitude  of  48°  and  longitude  148°,  where  February  .82*.9  J      ^"^^-         ju)         ^"^*«^- 

one  branch  turns  sharply  toward  Sitka,  and  g3jL  for  year. 

the  greater  volume  of  water  passes  southward    ! ' 

along  the  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  Van-  *  About  the  montbly  average  of  Pemisylyania. 
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Yearlj  mean  42^9,  or  8*  wanner  than  the  direotiona  from  the  boat ;  hat  in  the  ahoaler 

middle  of  Norway,  or  six  inches  lees  than  As-  .  water  he  inyariablj  stmck  bottom,  came  up, 

toria  at  the  month  of  Oolmnbia  River.  Greatest  straight  from  the  point  stmck,  with  his  head 

rainfall,  ninety-six  inches,  in  1860 ;  least,  fifty-  enveloped  in  a  mna  coat,  and  was  easily  taken, 

eight  and  six-tenths  inches,  in  1861.    Greatest  Bat  the  ^*  Fairweather  ground  "  is  so  covered 

in  one  month,  twenty-one  and  three-tenths,  with  whale  when  the  **  whale  feed  "  covers 

August,  1867;  least,  six  and  a  half,  in  Novem-  those  waters  in  June  and  July,  that  the  old 

ber,  1858.     In  the  same  month  of  August,  navigators  frequently  mistook  Uie  spouting  of 

1867,  the  records  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu-  the  hundreds  around  them  for  the  surf  break- 

tion  show  that  eighteen  inches  fell  in  Eastern  ing  upon  sunken  rocks. — (See  Diamiiy  Msares^ 

Pennsylvania  I     The  yearly  average  of  days  Portlocl^  ete.) 

upon  which  rain,  snow,  and  hail  fell,  or  on  The  ^eat  value  of  the  territory  consists  in 

which  fog  prevailed,  for  fourteen  years,  was  the  immense  banks  of  cod,  the  woods,  the  furs, 

two  han<&6d  and  forty-five.  and  the  depomts  of  coal,  of  which  persons 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  above  results  are  found   and    brought  away  specimens.    This 

from  observations  made  hourly  throughout  the  coal  was  found  close  to  navigable  waters,  and 

year.  by  analysis  proved  superior  to  any  bituminous 

The  harbor  of  Sitka  never  freezes,  and  its  ice  on  the  Pacinc ;  the  exact  locality  of  the  vein 

is  unfit  for  the  San  Francisco  market,  which  or  veins  was  not  discvered  on  account  of  the 

derives  its  supply  from  Kodiak,  in  latitude  57^  lateness  of  the  season,  etc.,  but  the  geologist 

47',  or  16^  north  of  Boston.  and  mining  engineer  with  the  officios  of  the 

At  Xodiak,  some  years,  thermometer  never  Government  reported  that  all  the  accompanying 

runs  below  zero.    Lisiansky  says  that,  in  1805,  geological  conditions  existed  for  good  coal, 

the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  88**  until  The  specimens  were  found  for  a  distance  of 

December  24th,  when  it  reached  26".   The  cold-  between  five  and  seven  miles, 

est  day  that  year  was  January  22d,  when  the  ALLEN,  WnxLuc,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar, 

thermometer  was  above  zero.  teacher,  and  author.  President  successively  of 

Ice  forms  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  Dartmouth  University  and  Bowdoin  College, 

each  year.    Oddest  temperatures  noted  are  by  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  January  2,«1784 ;  died 

the  ice  company's  agents  within  the  last  fifteen  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Julv  16, 1868.    He  was 

years,  wh^n  the  thermometer  has  reached  18**  the  son  of  rtev.  Thomas  Allen,  the  first  minis- 

below  zero,  but  the  men  worked  without  extra  ter  of  Pittsfield,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution, 

clothing,  as  the  air  was  perfectly  calm.    The  His  mother  was  a  aaughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan 

ice  is  not  thicker  than  that  about  Boston,  al-  Lee,  of  Salisbury,  Oonn^  a  descendant,  in  the 

though  nine  hundred  geographical  miles  far-  fifth  generation,  from  Governor  Bradford  of 

ther  north  I  Plymouth.    Entering  Harvard  College  at  the 

aim<d4  of  Ounalaatafrom  nine  ytartf  obterDoiion  of  early  affe  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Allen  mduated  in  the 

Bithop  BenJcmiMoff,  class  of  1802,  and  commenced  his  theological 

2235^ '■**•■**  gg.g  %  studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  the 

April. . '.         . !  .88*.4  > Spring 88'.9  famous  genealogist.    In  1804  he  was  licensed 

yivf,..\\\\\\..AV.z\  to  preach  by  the  Berkshire  Association.    In 

i"?* 46*-2 1                      «             A.  -  1®0^  ^«  received  the  appointment  of  Regent 

J^- f^.'W Summer  49  .6  ^^  Proctor  of  Harvard    CoUege,   succeeding 

Somber.*  .."..48*.7{  ^®^*  Willi*ni  Ellery  Channing  in  this  posi- 

October . . . '.'. V. .  .86'.7  [• Fall  87*.6  tion,  and  was  also  Assistant  Librarian  of  the 

November 83*. 4  9           •  College.    He  resided,  in  these  capacities,  in 

T.^ri^ M-'S  I                        w?«f-,ftn«  1  Cambridge  for  six  years,  devoting  himself  sedu- 

FS^V;;;;/;.l^:Uoldfl^8'b;rf  lously  to  mteUectual  pursuits.  ^During  this 

period  he  prepared  the  first  edition  of  his 

87*.8  for  the  ye^r,  or  6*.l  below  that  American  Biographical  Dictionary  (published 

of  Sitka.  in  1809),  which  contained  biographical  sketches 

The  highest  temperature  recorded  is  77^0,  of  about  seven  hundred  eminent  Americans.  He 

and  the  lowest  only  0^.6  below  zero,  but  only  also  contributed,  in  1807,  to  Drs.  Bogue  and 

upon  ten  occasions  was  it  recorded  less  than  Bennett^s  (English)  History  of  the  Dissenters, 

10*  above  zero.                                               '  **  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketehes,  or  an 

Seventy  American  whalers  yearly  fish  on  AooountofReligionin  America,*' a  manuscript 
this  coast,  to  ten  English  and  French.  At  of  180  pages.  In  1810  he  delivered  the  Phi 
present  the  principal  fishing-ground  is  in  the  Beta  S[appa  oration  at  Harvard  College,  Wash- 
region  of  Benring  s  Straits,  on  account  of  the  ington  AUston  being  poet  the  same  year.  In 
shallowness  of  the  Behring  Sea  and  Arctic  October,  1810,  he  was  ordained  as  successor 
Ocean,  which  have  only  Uiirty  fathoms  of  to  his  father  to  the  pastorato  of  the  Congre- 
water.  On  the  great  Fairweather  ground,  be>  gational  Church  in  Pittsfield.  In  1818  he 
tween  Sitka  and  the  entrance  to  Cook's  Inlet,  preached  the  annual  election  sermon  before 
in  60*,  the  greater  depth  of  water  enabled  the  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
whale  to  "  sound "  without  touching  bottom,  married  the  same  year  to  Maria  Malleville 
and  to  come  up  far  away  and  in  uncertain  Wheelock,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Wheelock, 
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second  President  of  Dartmouth  College.    In  correspondence,  was  itself  the  sufficient  labor 
1816  the  L^slature  of  New  Hampshire  al-  of  a  lifetime;  but  Dr.  Allen's  intellectual  ac- 
tered  the  charter  of  Dartmouth  College  and  tivity  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a  vast  amount 
made  it  a  universitT,  of  which  Dr.  Allen  was  of  additional  labor.    In  1828  he  published  an 
in  1817  appointed  ^resident,  al^  successor  to  elaborate  essay  entitled  *^  Junius  Unmasked/' 
his  father-in-law.    When  the  legislation  of  the  in  which  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  thai  Lord 
State  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  famous  *^  Dart-  Sackville  was  JuniuR.    In  1845  appeared  his 
mouth  College  Case*'  was  annulled  in   1819,  *^ Memoirs  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.," 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth  College;  in 
and  the  rights  of  the  college  were  maintained,  1848  his  Historical  Discourse  at  Dorchester, 
Dr.  Allen  was  appointed  President  of  Bow-  on  the  Fortieth  Anniversary  of  the  Second 
doin  College,  in  which  office  he  served  from  Church;  in  1853  a  ^^  Memoir  of  John  Codman, 
1820  till  1889,  when  he  resigned  and  removed  D.  D.;''  in  1854  an  "  Address  at  the  Close  of  the 
to  Northampton.    In  1881  he  was  subjected  Second  Century  since  the  Settlement  of  North- 
to  serious  embarrassment  in  his  official  rela-  ampton ; "  in  1856,  i^  Wunnipoo,  a  Tale  of  the 
tions  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  the  Hoosatunnuk; '' in  1860/*  Christian  Sonnets;'* 
Maine  Legislature,  touching  colleges,  which  in  1866,  **  Poems  of  Nazareth  and  the  Cross ; '' 
virtually  took  from  him  the  office  of  President  and  in  1867,  **  Sacred  Songs."    In  addition  to 
for  about  two  years ;  but  the  subsequent  ac-  these,  he  had  compiled  a  collection  of  "  Psalms 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court  restored  him  to  his  and  Hymns,'*  many  of  the  latter  original,  long 
place,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  in  use  in  Massachusetts ;  contributed  at  va- 
with  all  fidelity,  till  impaired  health  rendered  nous  times  to  Webster's  Dictionary  more  than 
a  change  necessary.  ten  thousand  words  not  found  in  other  diction- 
During  his  residence    at  Northampton,  a  aries  of  the  English  language,  and  had  pub- 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  constantly  lished  at  various  times  thirty-five  other  ser- 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  but    for   some  mons,  addresses,  essays,  and  extended  poems, 
years  preached  occasionally  in  that  and  the  ad-  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Panoplist 
jacent  towns.    In  all  the   benevolent   enter-  and  other  periodicals.    **  He  was,"  says  an  in- 
prises  of  the  day  he  was  actively  interested,  es-  timate  friend,  "  a  thorough  gentleman  of  the 
peoially  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions,  being  old  school,  a  devout  Christian,  an  old-fashioned 
a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board,  New-England  theologian,  an  antislavery   re- 
and  the  senior  member  of  that  body  at  the  publican,  a  wide  and  faithful  student  of  New- 
time  of  his  death.    He  was  an  earnest  advocate  England  history,  and  a  good  and  warm-hearted 
of  peace,  and  represented  the  American  Peace  laborer  in  every  true  word  and  work." 
Society  at  the  International  Peace  Congress,  ALLIANCE,  Evanoeuoal.*  At  the  general 
which  assembled  at  Paris*  in  1849.    He  de-  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  lield  at 
fended  the  rights  of  the  African  race  through-  Amsterdam,  in  1867,  an  invitation  was  presented 
out  the  world.    He  believed  in  the  utility  of  on  behalf  of  the  American  branch,  to  hold  the 
planting  colonies  of  free  colored  emigrants  in  next  meeting  in  New  York.  '  The  invitation 
Africa,  as  a  means  of  redressing  the  unutter-  was    favorably    received,    and  a  desire  was 
able  wrongs  done  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  generally  expressed  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
by  Christian  nations,  whue^  he  favored   the  after  a  shorter  interval  than  usual.    The  Brit- 
speediest  possible  emancipation  of  every  slave  ish    branch,    in    particular,   urgently   recom- 
on  earth.    He  was  a  careful  observer  of  public  mended  the  holding  of  the  next  meeting  in 
affairs  and  political  parties.    He  sympathized  the  year  1869.    At  a  meeting  held  in  London 
warmly  with  every  token  of  progress  in  the  anti-  on  July  8th,  a  series  of  resolutions  to  that  effect 
slavery  movement  of  the  present  century,  his  was  adopted  assigning,  among  others,  the  fol- 
memory  covering  the  whole  period  of  its  his-  lowing    considerations,  as  having  influenced 
tory.    His  labors  as  a  student  and  author  were  their  opinion : 

such  as  few  men  have  been  able  to  perform,  and  |^  t^^  Council  have  rejoiced  much  in  the  laudable 

were  undoubtedly  too  great  for  his  health.    He  readiness  which  has  been  of  late  manifested  on  both 

was  an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  well  versed  Bides  of  the  Atlantic  to  seize  upon  every  occurrence 

in  physical  science,  his  knowledge  of  mineralogy  \^  ^^^  ^rj?"'!?  ^™®  ^^  ?""  T- ^^^T'  l^*^  "'5*"*  ^ 

-««X  w««-. ;«  ^.J4.:^»i«.  K«:««  ^^^•^  ♦i.^««4,«K  improved  for  the  purpose,  to  ehcit  the  kmd  and  gen- 

and  botany  m  particular  being  very  tliorotgh.  ^^^^  Bentiments  che^shed  by  the  people  of  the  two 

Few  men  were  more  completely  masters  of  countries  toward  each  other;  and  they  cannot  but  think 

English  politics,  historv,  and  literature,  than  that  the  Alliance  will  be  wise  to  take  advanta^re  of 

he,  while  his  familiari'ty   with   modern  Ian-  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  by  holding  their 

gBBges  enabled  him  to  comprehend  and  e^joy  rS:«eo^SSStr»e'l"r^rt;[nl^^^^^^^ 

the  politics  and  literature  of  the  Continental  Si vme  blessing,  to  strengthen  and  render  it  perma- 

nations.    In  1882  he  published  a  revised  and  nent. 

enlarged  edition  elf  his  American  Biographical  2.  The  Council  cannot  look  without  anxiety  on  the 

Dictionary,  in  which  the  number  of  biographi-  ^^te  of  the  European  Continental  nations,  and  the 

««i  »u^*Aul»  ^^^^^A^A  «:«V4.r»««  i««»^.Jwi    A«^  many  causes  which,  unless  restrained  by  the  Almighty 

^  f^^^^i^  exceeded  eighteen  hundred,  and  ^^^y  -^  ^  unexpected  moment  disturb  the  prea- 

in  1867  he  issued  a  third  revision,  mclndmg 

seven  thousand  names.     The  preparation  of  ,  p^^  ^  ^^ef  history  of  the  Evangelical  Allbnce,  aee 

such  a  work,  involving  as  it  did  an  unmense  the  Ahitoal  Ctolop^sdia  for  18OT. 
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enttnnqoUUty,  andendaoflortliepMoeoftbe  woild,  had,  at  the  oloae  of  the  jear,  not  been  oon- 

and  thiMiirevwit  the  posttbility  of  the  intended  con-  ©luJed.    The  proviiional  government  of  Spain 

*?."The  rttitudeof  the  Papid  power  toward  na-  "howed,  however,  a  desire  to  oome  to  an  un- 

tionB  whioh  have  recentlj  eBserted  the  right  of  self-  deratanding,  and  it  was  announced  that,  in 

goremment,  and  are  in  varloas  ways  brei^ing  off  aooordanoe  with  the  proposition  made  bj  the 

Its  yoke,  and  have  procbimed  religioni  liberty  to  Government  of  the  United  States,  a  peace  con- 

their  sabjects,  tojjother  with  ito  vigoron;  activity  in  ferenoe,  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the 

Protestant  oountnes,  and  the  growth  and  prevalenoe  v  iTr    '  •••*"«^~  *'/  .%»i#.jwwmw»m»tw»  «*  m«  ia«« 

8tiU  further  of  various  forms  of  inteUeotuaf  infldeUty  Delllgerent  power^  would  meet,  in  the  course 

and  practical  atheism  in  all  nations,  strongly  impress  of  the  winter,  m  W  ashington. 
the  Council  with  the  conviction  tliat  evangelical       The  number  of  civil  wars  in  Spanish  Ameri- 

Christians  must  be  more  than  ever  united  and  ac^^^^  oa  was  as  great    as    ever.    The   esUblUhed 

nor  be  slow  to  ftUill  the  great  duties  to  which  the  ^«^-^-»--,-«*„  _^,^  *v«4»»*i»~v-r«  «^  a*-  rk^^:-, 

times  so  loudly  caU  them.  governmente  were  overthrown  in  San  Domm- 

4.  And,  finally,  the  CouncU  would  be  ungratefU  «o,  Costa  Kioa,  Venexuela,  Peru,  and  Uruguay, 

not  to  recognise  the  manifold  and  rioh  blessings  by  In  the  last-named  State,  President  Flores  lost 

office.    Civil  wars 
a;|rti,  and  in  the  United 

Ecuador,  the  President 

that  t£eir  recunence,  as  often  as  Providence  permits,  was  censured  by  Congress,  and  resigned. 

is  pleasing  to  Him  and  tends  to  advance  His  glozy.  Blood}r  wars  with  the  Indians  had  to  be  sus- 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  the  council  of  tained  hj  the  governments   of  the    United 

the  English  branch  inquired  whether  the  au-  States,  Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 

tnmn  of  1869  might  not  be  looked  to,  on  the  Chili;  and  in  neither  of  these  states  is  there 

supposition  that  circumstances  in  the  United  yet  a  prospect  of  lasting  peace. 
States  and  in  Europe  should  favor  it,  as  the       The  establishment   of  a  regular  monthly 

probable  time  of  holding  the  conference.  steamship  line  between  the  United  States  and 

The  American  branch,  in  compliance  with  China  and  Japan,  the  rapid  progress  of  the 

this  request,  resolved  to  hold  the  next  General  Pacific  Railroad,  whioh  it  is  thought  may  be 

Conference  of  the  Alliance  in  the  city  of  New  complete  in  the  course  of  Ihe  year  1869  or 

York,  iu  the  autumn  of  1869.  1870,  the  connection  of  the  United  States  with 

AMERICA.  The  transfer  of  the  extensive  Cuba,  are  prominent  events  in  the  commercial 
possessions  of  Russia  in  Northwestern  Ameri-  history  of  America.  The  importance  of  these 
ca  to  the  United  States,  which  had  been  pro-  agencies  of  modem  civilization  is  everywhere 
vided  for  by  the  treaty  of  the  29th  of  March,  recognized.  All  the  independent  governments 
1867,  was  in  1868  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  of  America  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
United  States.  Thus  the  area  of  the  indepen-  encouragement  of  new  steamboat  and  tele- 
dent  American  States  has  been  considerably  graph  lines,  and  to  the  increase  of  railroads; 
enlarged.  The  purchase  of  the  two  Danish  isl-  and  tlie  time  seems  to  be  very  near  when  the 
snds,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  was  ratified  by  capitals  of  all  the  American  States  will  be  con- 
SQ  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  nected  by  telegraph.  Immigration  also  is  en- 
bat  no  action  was  taken  upon  it  by  the  Senate  couraged  bv  afi  toe  American  states,  though 
of  the  United  States.  In  Cuba,  a  war  for  estab-  many  of  the  South  American  states  cannot 
lishing  the  independence  of  the  island  broke  expect  to  obtain  any  considerable  results  so 
out  in  September,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year  long  as  they  are  not  willing  to  establish  reU- 
the  insurgents  still  held  control  of  the  town  gious  toleration. 

of  Bayamo,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the       In  the  United  States  considerable  agitation 

Eastern  District.    In  Nova  Scotia,  the  popular  was  kept  up  by  a  diversity  of  opinion  between 

diss^isfaction  with  the  establishment  of  the  Do-  the  President  and  the  migority  of  Congress, 

minion  of  Canada  was  so  great  that  annexation  relative  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern 

to  the  United  States  was  generally  declared  to  States,  and  the  constitutionality  of  some  of  the 

be  preferable  to  a  union  with  Canada.  acts  passed  by  Congress  on  this  subject.    In 

The  war  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  progress  of  this  conflict^  President  John- 

and  Uruguay   against   Paraguay,    continued  son  was  impeached,  but  acquitted.    The  presi- 

throughout  the  year.    The  progress  of  the  dential  election  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 

allies  was  slow,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  Republican  party,  and  the  choice  of  General 

President  Lopez  was  still  a  formidable  oppo-  Grant  for  President.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 

lent.    Imprudently,  President  Lopez  got  into  all  the  Southern  States  except  three — Virginia, 

a  serious  difficulty  with  the  minister  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Texas— having  complied  with 

United  States  in  Paraguay,  Mr.  Washburn ;  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  congressional 

but  when  the  successor  of  Mr.  Washburn,  Gen-  Acts  of  Reconstruction,  were  rej^resented  in 

eral  McMahon,  called  upon  him,  he  guaranteed  the  national  Congress.    In  December,  Presi- 

^1  atonement  for  any  outrage  that  might  have  dent  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  of  univer- 

beeu  committed  upon  the  American  flag.   {See  sal  amnesty.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year 

Pabaouat.)  1869,  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  was 

No  acts  of  hostility  took  place  between  more  quiet  than  at  any  previous  period  since 

Spain  and  the  allied  Republics  of  Chili,  Peru,  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.    (See 

Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  although  a  formal  peace  Unitbd  States.) 
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ANGLICAN  CHURCHES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  area  and 
population  of  each  of  the  independent  Ameri- 
can states,  and  of  the  possessions  of  the 
European  powers  in  1868. 


STATES. 


I.  IncUpenderU  American  8Met. 

Aiventine  Bepublio. 

Bouvia 

Brazn 

Chili 

Colombia 

CoBtaBica 

Eouador 

Guatemala 

Hayti 

Honduras 

Mezioo 

Nicaragaa. 

Paraguay 

Peru 

San  Domingo 

San  Salvador. 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela. 


Total 

n.  EvropMn  Ihuetriotu. 

British  Possessions 

French  PoBsesBions., 

Spanish  Possessions 

Dutch  Posaessions 

Danish  PossesBions 

Swedish  Possessions 


Total 4,547,701    7,874,706 


886,828 
686,769 
8,881,047 
182,684 
867,179 

81,495 
218,984 

44,778 

10,806 

47,098 
778,144 

68,169 
186,868 
610,107 

17,826 

7,886 

8,578,898 

66,716 
868,886 


11,182,877 

8,686,876 

86,177 

68,086 

68,116 

769,988 
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Population. 


1,466,000 
1,987,868 

11,780,000 
8,084,960 
8,920,478 

186,000 
1,800,000 
1,180,000 

678,000 

860,000 
8,187,868 

400,000 
1,887,481 
8,600,000 

186,600 

600,000 
84,660,000 

860,000 
8,800,000 


78,996,069 

4,885,541 

815,677 

1,979,888 

98,681 

48,881 

2,898 


ANDERSSON,  Ohablbs  John,  an  eminent 
African  explorer  and  author,  bom  in  Sweden, 
about  1812 ;  died  in  or  near  Ondonga,  one  ot 
the  towns  of  the  Ovambo,  in  Hererc^Land, 
Southwestern  Africa,  in  January,  1868.  From 
bis  childhood,  Andersson  was  fond  of  ad- 
venture, and  delighted  in  field-sports,  bunt- 
ing, and  the  study  of  natural  history  in  the 
field.  He  had  achieved  considerable  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  country  as  a  naturalist,  when, 
in  1849,  he  visited  England,  of  which  country 
his  mother  was  a  native,  bringing  with  him  a 
fine  collection  of  living  animds  and  birds,  as 
well  as  many  prepared  specimens^ustrating 
very  fully  the  fauna  of  Sweden.  He  had  long 
cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  visit 
Africa,  and  then  to  explore  new  regions,  and 
make  collections  in  natural  history,  which 
should  be  unrivalled  in  their  extent  and  per- 
fection; but  the  expenses  incident  to  such 
an  expedition  had  deterred  him ;  and  he  now 
desired  to  dispose,  if  possible,  of  his  collec- 
tions on  such  terms  as  to  be  able  to  explore 
Iceland,  and  study  the  habits  of  its  rare  birds. 
While  making  arrangements  for  this  purpose, 
he  feU  in  with  an  Englishman,  named  Galton, 
who  was  about  to  go  to  South  Africa,  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  and  invited  Andersson  to 
accompany  him,  offering  to  bear  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey.  Andersson  eagerly  em- 
braced this  oner,  and,  sailing  from  England,  in 
the  early  sprinff  of  1860,  reached  Cape  Town 
on  the  24th  of  June  in  that  year.    For  the  next 


four  years  he  was  engaged,  most  of  the  time, 
in  hunting,  and  exploring  the  region  lying 
north  of  me  Orange  River,  in  South  Africa, 
and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  country.  For  the  first 
two  years  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Galton,  but  for  the  last  two  his  only  compan- 
ions were  his  servants  and  the  savages.  He 
visited  Lake  Ngami,  which  no  European,  ex- 
cept livingstone,  had  then  explored ;  reacning 
it  by  a  new  route,  and  ascending  the  Tioge,  its 

Srincipal  northern  affluent,  for  a  considerable 
istance.  Li  1865,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  published  his  *'  Lake  Ngami ;  or.  Discov- 
eries in  Southwestern  Africa,''  which  was 
eagerly  sought  after.  But  the  love  of  adven- 
ture was  a  ruling  passion  with  him,  and  he 
presently  returned  to  South  Africa,  revisited 
Lake  Ngami,  in  1858;  ascended  the  Tioge 
River  to  a  higher  point  than  before,  and  then, 
in  company  with  an  English  elephant-hunter, 
Mr.  Green,  who  still  survives,  made  his  way 
up  the  Okavango,  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Tioge,  from  the  northwest,  to  about  lat 
18"  S.,  and  long.  18"  E.  from  Greenwich. 
Here  tJiey  left  the  river,  and  moving  first 
souUiwest,  and  then  south-southeast,  trav- 
ersed the  province  of  the  Ovambo,  one  of  the 
principal  red  tribes  of  Herero-Land.  At  this 
time  no  European,  except  the  German  mission- 
ary Hugo  Hahn,  had  visited  this  country.  The 
region  visited  by  Andersson  was  only  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  country;  but  he  was 
very  fiavorably  impressed  by  it.  While  here 
he  was  severely  injured  by  a  wounded  ele- 
phant, and  at  first  reported  dead.  He  re- 
covered, however,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  discoveries,  with  the  title  "The  Oka- 
vango River,  a  Narrative  of  Travel."  He  re- 
turned to  Herero-Land  again,  we  believe,  in 
1861,  by  way  of  Walfisch  Bay,  and  ascended 
the  Zwachaub,  a  considerable  distance.  After 
exploring,  with  Mr.  Hahn,  various  portions  of 
the  country,  he  purchased  from  Tjikongo,  the 
King  of  Herero-Land,  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  the  capital,  Ondonga,  and  commenced 
breeding  cattle  on  a  large  scale.  The  Nama- 
quas  made  a  raid  upon  his  herds  and  drovo 
off  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  in  his  pur- 
suit and  battle  witih  the  marauders,  to  recover 
his  stolen  property,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
his  thigh  bone  being  shattered  so  badly  as 
to  make  him  a  cripple  for  life.  He  was  re- 
moved to  Cape  Town  for  surgical  aid;  but, 
after  his  partial  recovery,  returned  to  Ondon- 
ga, and  undertook  to  furnish  the  materials  for 
an  "  niustrated  Fauna  of  Southwestern  Afrf> 
,ca."  He  had  made  considerable  progress  on 
this  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.  The  following 
table,  from  the  Church  Almanac  for  1869, 
exhibits  the  number  of  clergymen,  parishes, 
communicants,  teachers  and  scholars  of  Sun- 
day-schools, and  the  amount  of  church,  mis- 
sionary and  charitable  contributions  for  each 
diocese: 
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Diocnn. 


AlabaiDA 

CalifomU 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgpa 

lUinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas > 

Kentookj 

Lonisiana. 

Kaine 

Maryland 

Masaachusetts 

Michigan 

MinnMoCa . . . . ., 

Mlasisaippi 

Missouri. 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburg 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Western  New  York. 

Wisoonsin 


Clfj. 

^ 

S8 

26 

42 

40 

149 

184 

85 

81 

16 

14 

<0 

81 

•90 

•82 

86 

82 

88 

54 

14 

14 

•88 

♦85 

86 

48 

19 

20 

165 

189 

121 

87 

62 

77 

44 

46 

27 

44 

24 

80 

20 

16 

28 

22 

121 

112 

446 

841 

49 

78 

101 

108 

216 

177 

60 

51 

89 

82 

57 

59 

85 

28 

18 

85 

24 

86 

116 

172 

168 

172 

69 

60 

OomnnnoAin*. 


CMtffbvtioM   fcr 


21 

•  >  • 

912 
125 
226 
204 
1,820 
270 
224 


105 
1,149 
440 
678 
560 
558 
205 

•  •  • 

11 
294 

1,575 
201 
887 

2,265 
254 
168 
864 


101 
1,058 

•  •  • 

750 


2,001 

tl,500 

15,984 

1,472 

788 

2,426 

5,280 

2,102 

1,684 

878 

•2,796 

1,864 

1,682 

12,269 

10,867 

5,568 

2,280 

1,540 

2,061 

701 

1,285 

9,140 

88,800 

8,088 

8,028 

20,445 

2,888 

4,448 

8,074 

1,256 

1,500 

2,861 

7,675 

16,761 

4,578 


•188 
226 

1,778 
298 
116 
187 
880 
434 
298 
68 

•876 
221 
224 

1,200 

•  •  • 

814 

220 

186 

297 

78 

107 

1,816 

8,759 

1,006 

2,526 

488 

640 
205 

•  •  • 

191 

•  •  • 

925 

2,021 

568 


•1,754 
1,910 

11,578 
2,888 
618 
1,714 
6,674 
8,885 
2,122 
514 

•2,767 
1,795 
1,769 

10,044 

8,254 

5,700 

1,968 

850 

2,184 

669 

820 

10,678 

89,582 
2,752 
7,086 

25,284 
8,298 
4,970 
1,260 
1,407 
1,164 
1,809 
5,596 

14,491 
4,287 


t$20,000  00 

70,830  01 

219,014  17 

28,848  59 

7,894  80 

20,841  16 

196,998  79 

54,829  86 

26,604  82 

11,254  89 

t50,000  00 

t80,000  00 

66,286  45 

145,848  56 

247,818  5S 

68,888  00 

45,559  25 

flO,000  00 

t70,000  00 

14,827  54 

16,265  05 

285,871  06 

1,005,188  21 

28,714  81 

229,901  80 

620,598  00 

145,243  00 

119,834  28 

23,248  26 

23,209  68 

10,076  59 

tl5,000  00 

52,331  00 

851,290  00 

188,852  10 


The  general  atatistical  Bommary  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dioceses 39 

Bishops 47 

Bishops-elect 2 

Priests  and  deacons 2,687 

Whole  number  of  clergy. 2,786 

Psrishes ! 2,472 

Ordinations — ^Descons 108 

Priests 98 

Total 206 

Csndidates  for  orders 881 

Chnrchea  oonaeorated 88 

Bsptiama— Infants 26,835 

Adults 7,067 

Not  stated 1,800 

Total 85,702 

ConflmuHtiona 21,958 

Communio«nt8>~inorease  in  27  dioceses 

during  past  yesr. . .  14,365 

Present  number 194,692 

Marriages 9,945 

Burials 15,846 

Sunday-aehool  teachers 21,711 

Scholars 194,046 

ConCributions H^M^d  28 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  MisiionSj  in  its 
domestic  department,  daring  the  years  1867 
and  1868,  were  $188,867:  from  legacies, 
t9,005;  in  the  foreign  department,  $63,869; 
from  legacies,  $8,658.  The  domestic  depart- 
ment employs  162  missionaries.  The  statia- 
tics  of  the  foreign  department  are  aa  follows : 

*  Taken  ftom  the  ConTentton  Joumal  of  1887. 
t  Estimated. 


Stations,  28;  missionaries,  foreign,  17;  native, 
14 ;  assistants,  42 ;  teachers  and  catechists,  85 
candidates  for  orders,  10 ;  day-scholars,  1,300 
Sunday-school  scholars,  900;  baptisms,  97 
confirmations,  117;  communicants,  628.  The 
missions  of  the  Board  are  in  Liberia,  China, 
Japan,  and  Hayti.  The  American  Church  MU- 
iionary  Society  reported,  in  1868,  an  income  of 
$89,406,  being  an  increase  of  $7,081  from  the 
previous  year.  This  society  employs  109  mis- 
sionaries in  the  United  States,  and  1  in  South 
America.  The  receipts  of  the  Evangelical 
Education  Society  amounted  to  $84,837,  and 
had,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  (the  sec- 
ond of  its  existence),  180  students  dependent 
upon  it  for  means  to  enable  them  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  The  Society  for  the  Inereaee 
of  the  Ministry  had  an  income  of  about  $26,- 
000;  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society ,  of 
$44,635. 

In  Ireland  there  are  two  archbishops  and 
ten  bishops,  divided  among  the  two  provinces 
as  follows :  Armagh, — Armagh,  Derry,  Down, 
Kilmore,  Meath,  Tuam.  Dvhlin,  —  Dublin, 
Oashel,  Cloyne,  Eillaloe,  Limerick,  Ossory. 

Outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  following 
dioceses  are  in  connection  with  the  Ohurch  of 
England: 

In  Europe, — Gibraltar. 

In  Aeia, — Calcutta  (metropolitan),  Bombay, 
Labuan  and  Sarawack,  Madras,  Colombo,  Yio- 
toria;  Jerusalem. 
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In  Africa. — Oape  Town  (metropolitan),  Mau- 
ritius, Grahamstown,  St.  Helena,  Orange  Biv«r 
State,  Central  Africa,  Natal,  Sierra  Leone,  Ni- 
ger region. 

In  Australia  and  Polynesia. — Sydney  (me- 
tropolitan), Adelaide,  Melbourne,  New  Castle, 
Perth,  Brisbane;  Goulbum,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand  (metropolitan),  Christ  Church,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Waiaku,  Dnnedin,  Melanesia,  Ho- 
nolulu, Grafton,  and  Armidale. 

In  America. — ^Montreal  (metropolitan),  To- 
ronto, Newfoundland,  Fredericton,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Huron,  Columbia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Ru- 
pert's Land,  New  Westminster,  Jamaica,  Bar- 
badoes,  Antigua,  Nassau,  Guiana. 

The  followmg  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  (total, 
not  Anglican)  population  of  the  territory  over 
which  the  diocese  extends,  and  the  number  of 
the  clergy  and  parishes  in  each : 


DIOCESES. 


PBOVIKOB  or  TOBZ. 

York 

Durham 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Manchester 

Bipon 

8odor  and  Man 


PBOvnroB  OF  oAirrint- 

BCXY. 


Canterbury 

London  

Winchester 

St.  Asaph^s 

Bangor 

Bath  and  Wells 

Chichester 

St.  David's 

Ely 

Exeter 

Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Hereford 

Lichiield 

Lincoln 

Llandaff 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Peterborough 

Bochester 

Salisbury 

Worcester 


Total  for  England  and 
Wales 


PopalaUoo  of 
dlocMt  In  1881. 


980,216 

858,095 

266,591 

1,248,416 

1,679,826 

1,108,894 

62,469 


474,607 
2,570,079 
1,267,794 
246,887 
195,890 
422,527 
868,785 
482,689 
480,710 
958,768 
568,574 
282,401 
1,221,404 
706,026 
421,886 
667,704 
515,088 
486,977 
609,914 
877,837 
857,775 


20,209,671 


No.  of 
dngy. 


744 
851 
827 
598 
601 
680 
45 


586 
716 

1,012 
250 
195 
660 
592 
527 
720 
954 
648 
466 
879 

1,029 
819 

1,161 
856 
715 
804 
671 
661 


17,667 


No.  of 
pTbhi. 


684 
245 
272 
870 
886 
444 
81 


857 
824 
699 
185 
184 
481 
811 
411 
629 
694 
459 
858 
626 
801 
280 
908 
609 
686 
664 
471 
442 


12,589 


The  Triennial  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
7th  of  October.  The  new  Diocese  of  Nebraska 
was  admitted  after  considerable  debate  on  the 
use  of  the  word  "  council "  instead  of  conven- 
tion in  the  Journal  of  its  diocesan  convention. 
The  resolution  of  admission  was,  however,  un- 
conditional, making  no  reference  to  these 
terms.  Four  new  dioceses  were  erected,  one 
from  the  Diocese  of  Maryland  (embracing  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland),  two  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  New  York  (the  one  embracing  Long 
Island,  and  the  other  the  nineteen  counties 


of  New  York,  north  of  the  southerly  bounda- 
ries of  Columbia,  Greene,  and  Delaware  Conn- 
ties),  and  one  from  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York.    The  election  of  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Robertson,  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mis- 
souri, was  confirmed,  and  two  missionary  bish- 
ops, the  Rev.  B.  W.  Morris  for  Oregon  ^d 
Washington  Territories,  and  the  Rev.  O.  W. 
Whitaker  for  Nevada,  were    appointed.     A 
canon  was  passed  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  new  dioceses,  the  main  provisions  of  which 
are  as  follows :  1.  Satisfactory  evidence  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Convention  that  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  the  support 
of  the  episcopate.  2.  There  must  be  within  the 
Hmits  of  the  new  diocese  at  least  six  parishes 
and  as  many  presbyters  who  have  been  canon- 
ically  resident  in  the  diocese  at  least  one  year. 
8.  There  must  be  left  in  the  old  diocese  at  least 
twelve  parishes  and  twelve  presbyters.  4.  There 
shall  be  but  one  bishop  in  any  city.    Dioceses 
existing  within  the  bounds  of  any  State  were 
authorized'  to  establish  for  themselves  a  fed- 
erate council  or  convention,  to  decide  and  de- 
Hberate  upon  the  common  interests  of  the 
Church  within  the  limits  of  their  State,  pro- 
vided the  powers  they  propose  to  exercise  are 
approved  by  the  General  Convention  before 
determinate  action  is  taken.     The  canon  on 
parochial  boundaries  was  amended  by  adding 
to  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  section  the 
following  words :  ^*  But  nothing  in  this  clanse 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  clergyman 
of  this  Church  from  officiating  in  any  parish 
church,  or  in  any  place  of  public  worship  used 
by  any  congregation  of  this  Church,  or  else- 
where within  the  parochial  cure  of  the  minis- 
ter of  said  congregation,  with  the  consent  of 
the  clergyman  in  charge  of  such  congregation, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  churchwardens  and 
vestrymen  or  trustees  of  such  congregation,  or 
a  majority  of  them.''    The  eleventh  canon  was 
repealed,  and  the  following  substituted  in  its 
place:   *^No  minister  in  charge  of  any  con- 
gregation of  this  Church,  or  in  case  of  vacancy 
or  absence,  no  churchwardens,  vestrymen,  or 
trustees  of  the  congregation,  shall  permit  any 
person  to  officiate  therein  without  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  being  duly  licensed  or  ordained 
to  minister  in  this  Church.     Provided    that 
nothing  herein  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  for- 
bid communicants  of  the  Church  to  act  as  lay 
readers."    The  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada  were  recognized  as  admis- 
sible to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
With  reference  to  propositions  for  union  with 
other  branches  of  the  Church,  the  House  of  Bish- 
ops were  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
from  among  their  own  number,  which  shall  be 
an  organ  of  communication  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  different 
other  Christian  bodies  who  may  desire  infor- 
mation or  conference  on  the  subject ;  the  said 
committee  to  be  entitled  **The  commission 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
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United  States  of  America  on  Chnrch  Unit j."  mons  adopted,  on  April  28th,  the  resolution  pre* 
The  House  of  Bishops  subsequently  appointed  pared  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  a  minority  of  sixty- 
Bishops  Mcllvaine,   Whittingham,    Atkinson,  five  yotes.    The  proposition  was  r^ected  by 
Clark,  and  Coze,  the  committee  upon  Church  the  House  of  Lords.    The  Bishops  of  the  £s- 
Unity.    The  joint  committee  on  intercommun-  tablished  Church  were  unanimous    and  the 
ion  with  the  Eastern  Churches  reported  favor-  Anglican  clergy  almost  unanimous  in  tlieir  op- 
able  progress  for  the  project,  and  the  commit-  position.    The  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Scot- 
tee  were  continued,  with  the  power  to  corre-  land,  which  is  the  state  church  of  Scotland,  and 
spond  with  the  authorities  of  the  Russian  and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  which  annually 
other  branches  of  the  Oriental  Church,  for  the  receives  from  the  state  government  a  reyium 
acquisition  of  further  authentic  information,  donum  (a  royal  present)  of  £30,000,  likewise 
and  to  report  the  result  to  the  next  General  passed  resolutions  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill. 
Convention.    A  committee  of  bishops  was  ap-  The  Wesley  an  Connection  wore  non-com  mittaL 
pointed  to  confer  with  the  Metropolitan  and  All  the  other  religious  denominations  of  Great 
Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Church  in  regard  to  Britain  strongly  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  Russo-Greek  Diocese  of  Alaska  and  its  pro-  the  Liberal  party.    At  the  election  of  a  new 
posed  intercommunion  with  this  Church,  and  House  of  Commons,  in  November,  the  Liberid 
also  with  the' Anglican  Bishop  of  Rupert's  party  had  a  majority  of  over  110.    The  Con- 
Land  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the  commu-  servative  Ministry  resigned,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
niconts  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Alaska  to  formed    a   new  Liberal   Ministry,    which    is 
the  jurbdiction  of  this  Church.    The  conven-  pledged  to  carry  through  the  disestablishment, 
tion  continues  the  recognition  of  the  Protes-  Previously  the  report  of  the  royal  commis- 
tant  Church  of  Sweden.    The  following  canon  sioners  on  the  revenues  and  condition  of  the 
on  divorce  was  adopted :  *'  No  minister  of  this  Church  of  Ireland  had  appeared  (the  report  is 
Church  shall  solemnize  matrimony  in  any  case  dated  July  27,  1B68),  and  recommended  im- 
where  there  is  a  divorced  wife  or  husband  of  portant  reductions  as  to  the  benefices  of  the 
either  party  still  living;  but  this  canon  shall  Irish  Church.    The  report  is  signed  by  the 
not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  innocent  party  in  a  Earl  of  Meath,  as  chairman,  by  Earl  Stanhope, 
divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  or  to  parties  Lord  de  Vesci,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  and  Messrs. 
once  divorced  seeking  to  be  united  again."    A  Shafto  Adair,  John  T.  Ball,  Evelyn  Shirley, 
new  canon,  similar  to  that  for  the  trial  of  bish-  George  Clive,   and  Edward   Howes;    and  it 
ops,  was   adopted  on  the  trial  of  ministers,  forms,  with  summary,  tables,  and  sohodnlos,  a 
Provision  was  made  for  the  correction  of  typo-  bulky  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages, 
graphical  errors  in  the  Prayer  Book.     A  new  The  report  is  replete  with  interesting  informa- 
canon  on  assistant  bishops  was  adopted.    They  tion  on  the  Irish  Church.    It  states  that  the 
may  be  elected  in  case  of  disability  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church   from   all 
bishop,  and  succeed  him  if  they  survive  him,  sources  is  £618,984;  1,819  benefices  have  a 
and  may  vote  in  hi:^  stead  in  the  General  Con-  church  population  of  over  forty,  and  extendinff 
vention,  but  can  have  no  additional  vote  if  he  to  5,000  and  upward.  The  bishoprics  suggested 
is  present.     A  commission  of  laymen,  presby-  for  abolition  are  Meath,  Killaloe,  Cushel,  and 
ters,   and  bishops    was  authorized  to  revise  Kilmore.    The  minority  of  the  commissioners 
the  version  of  the  psalms  and  hymns,  and  re-  are  in  favor  of  leaving  one  archbishopric  only, 
port  to  the  next  General  Convention.    The  that  of  Armagh.    All  bishops  are  to  receive 
preparation    of   Prayer    Books    in    German,  £8,000  a  year  income,  and  an  additional  £500 
French,  and  Swedish  was  directed.    Increased  when  attending  Parliament.    The  Primate  is 
solicitade   was  expressed  respecting  the  mis-  to  get  £6,000,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
sionary  work  among  the  freedmen,  and  practi-  if  continued,  £5,000.    The  abolition  is  recom- 
cal  measures  were  recommended  to  advance  it.  mended  of  all  cathedrals  and  deaneries,  except 
The  convention  declined  to  act  definitely  on  eight.     With  a  view  to  a  rearrangement  of 
the  subject  of  ritualism.    The  subject  was  re-  benefices,  it  is  proposed  that  ecclesiastical  com- 
ferred  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  who  were  re-  missioners  shall  have  extended  powers  to  sup- 
qnested  to  set  forth,   for    consideration  and  press  or  unite  benefices.     All  benefices,  not 
adoption  by    the    next   General  Convention,  having  a  Protestant  population  of  forty,  to  be 
such  additional  rubrics  to  the  book  of  Common  abolished.    The  estates  of  all  capitular  bodies 
Prayer  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  and  of  the  bishoprics  abolished  are  to  be  vested 
necessary.     It  was  resolved  that,  meanwhile,  in  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  the  surplus 
in  all  matters  doubtful,  reference  should  be  of  all  property  vested  in  them  to  be  applicable 
made  to  the  Ordinary,  and  no  changes  should  at  their  discretion  to  augmentation  of  benefices. 
be  ma<le  against  the  counsel  and  judgment  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  is  to  be  modi- 
of  the  bishop.  fled  by  the  introduction  of  three  unpaid  lay- 
The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  men  and  two  paid  commissioners,  one  appoint- 
the  Church  of  England  was  the  resolution  of  ed  by  the  Crown,  the  other  by  the  Primate, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favor  of  disestab-  The  management  of  all  lands  is  to  be  taken  out 
lishing  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  and  ofthe  hands  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  placed 
its  appointment  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  pledged  in  those  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
to  carry  out  this  policy.    The  House  of  Com-  The  conmiissioners  expressly  state  that  they 
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have  conducted  their  inqairj,  and  that  thej  re-  Episcopal  Church  to  appoint  a  commisdon, 

port,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Irish  Ohurch  with  a  view  to  a  reunion  of  the  two  churches, 

will  continue  by  law  established  and  endowed.  The  Methodist  Conference  complied  with  this 

The  question  of  effecting  a  union  between  request ;  but  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Tri- 
ihe  Anglican  and  other  divisions  of  the  Chris-  ennial  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
tian  world  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  a  numerously- 
earnest  discussion.  As  regards  the  Eastern  signed  petition  for  the  appointment  of  a  simi- 
Churches,  public  opinion  both  in  the  Protes-  lar  commission  was  presented,  contented  it- 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  self  with  the  appointment  of  a  General  Com- 
and  in  the  Church  of  England,  clearly  favors  mittee  on  Christian  Unity,  without  instructing 
the  project  of,  at  least,  intercommunion.  The  the  committee  as  to  negotiations  with  any 
aftion  of  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  particular  religious  denomination.  For  the 
Ainerican  Church  has  already  been  referred  to.  object  of  promoting  a  union  between  the  An- 
In  England  the  subject  was  debated  at  consid-  glican,  the  Eastern,  and  the  Boman  Catholic 
erable  length,  in  the  Convocation  of  Canter-  Churches,  thei "  Association  for  promoting  the 
bury,  on  tlie  4th  of  July,  at  which  the  differ-  Unity  of  Christendom "  was  founded  in 
ence  in  the  creed  of  the  two  churches,  and  the  1857.  In  September  of  1858 — a  year  after  the 
former  and  present  relations  to  each  other,  re-  formation  of  the  society — 675  members  had 
ceived  a  thorough  review.  A  committee  had  been  enrolled,  and  the  following  numbers 
submitted  a  report,  declaring  the  object  sought  were  added  to  the  lists  in  the  years  enumer- 
by  the  movement  to  be  not  a  fusion  of  the  two  ated  below  respectively :  In  1859,  833  mem- 
bodies  or  a  submission  of  either  to  the  superior  bers;  in  1860,  1,060;  in  1861,  1,007;  in  1862, 
authority  of  the  other,  or  a  modification  of  the  1,893 ;  in  1863, 1,202 ;  in  1864, 1,840 ;  in  1865, 
services  of  one  to  correspond  with  those  of  1,817;  in  1866,  1,401;  in  1867,  1,647;  in  Sep- 
the  other,  but  "  simply  the  mutual  acknowl-  tember,  1868,  808 ;  making  a  total  of  12,684. 
edgment  that  all  churches  which  are  one  in  The  division  of  the«e,  as  given  by  the  Rev. 
the  possession  of  a  true  episcopate,  one  in  George  F.  Lee,  D.  C.  L.,  who  in  1868  retired 
sacraments,  and  one  in  their  creed,  are,  by  from  the  ofSce  of  general  secretary,  is  interest- 
their  union  in  their  common  Lord,  bound  to  ing.  Of  the  12,684  members  of  the  society,  1,881 
receive  one  another  to  full  communion  in  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  vari- 
prayers  and  sacraments  as  members  of  the  ous  countries ;  685  are  Orientals ;  92  are  at- 
same  household  of  faith."  tached  to  such    uncertain    or   miscellaneous 

A  new  project  of  this  kind  was  brought  for-  communities,  whose  names  the  secretary  was 
ward  in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  to  decline ;  and 
having  for  its  object  a  union  between  the  10,026  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  and 
Anglicans  and  the  Wesleyans.  The  plan  was  other  churches  in  communion  with  the  same, 
briefly  advocated  by  an  Anglican  paper  of  The  names  have  been  obtained  by  a  systematic 
High-Church  tendencies,  the  wutrdian,  which  circulation  of  the  formal  prospectus  of  the  as- 
proposed  to  the  Wesleyans  an  adhesion  to  the  sociation  in  English,  Latin,  French,  German, 
established  order  of  the  Church  of  England,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  The  following  paragraph 
Episcopal  supervision,  confinement  of  the  ad-  from  Dr.  Lee*s  report  is  indicative  of  the  ob- 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  to  persons  Epis-  jects  of  the  Association :  **  It  has  been  the 
copally  ordained,  with  ordination  of  such  Wes-  secretary's  honor  and  privilege  to  correspond 
leyan  ministers  as  might  desire  it,  who  might  with  a  large  number  of  distinguished  Catholics 
retain  their  itinerancy,  and  minister  in  their  of  many  rites,  whose  private  letters  to  himself 
churches  as  licensed  chapels-of-ease,  subor-  officially  have  been  carefully  preserved,  as  they 
dinate  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parish  in  may  in  future  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
which  they  are  situated,  other  Wesleyans  to  great  movement  for  effecting  corporate  re- 
be  licensed  as  lay  readers.  The  Anglicans  union,  which  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman  theo- 
would  make  no  alterations  in  their  services  retically  inaugurated  in  1841,  and  which  the 
and  Prayer  Book,  but  would  allow  the  Wesley-  Association  for  promoting  the  Unity  of  Chris- 
ans  the  use  of  a  set  of  subsidiary  services.  The  tendom  first  put  in  practical  shape  in  1857." 
attention  of  the  Convocation  of  York,  on  the  The  ritualistic  controversy  continues  to  oc- 
6th  of  February,  was  directed  to  the  subject,  cupy  a  prominent  place  in  ail  the  branches  of 
and  the  bishops  resolved  that  they  would  cor-  the  Anglican  Church.  The  action  taken  with 
dially  welcome  any  practical  attempt  to  effect  regard  to  it,  by  the  Triennial  General  Conven- 
a  brotherly  reconciliation  between  the  Wes-  tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  has 
leyan  body  and  the  Church  of  England.  As  already  been  stated.  It  was  regarded,  by  both 
this  plan  proposed  to  treat  with  the  Wesleyans  parties  in  the  ChurclLas  favorable  to  the  hopes 
as  an  inferior  body,  the  latter  were  not  able  to  of  the  ritualists.  In  England,  the  Royal  Com- 
consider  it  with  a  view  to  adopting  it  The  mission  on  Ritualism  *  presented  their  second 
same  plan  was  the  subject  of  considerable  dis-    '■ 

cussion  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  *  on  the  appointment  of  this  oommisBlon  and  their  flret 

the  United  States.    A  number  of  Anglican  Report,  m$  JbnnTAi.  Axbkican  Ctclopjbdia  for  1867. 

plf»r<rvmpn  nionArl  a  m^mnriAl  f^  tbft  OnAi^ran-  The  recommendationa  of  the  commiBsioners  with  respect 

Clergymen  signea  a  memorial  to  tnevfuaoren-  ^  ^^  rnbrlca,  oidera,  and  directions  contained  in  the 

mal  General    Conference   of  the   Methodist  pxayer  Book  will  form  the  anliject  of  the  next  report 
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report  to  the  Queen.  The  commLwioners  say  era  intimate  that  their  intention  in  making 
that  although  there  have  been  candlesticks  these  recommendations  is  simplj  to  proyide  a 
with  candles  on  "  the  Lord's  table "  daring  special  facility  for  restraining  variations  from 
a  long  period  in  many  cathedrals  and  collegiate  established  usage,  without  interfering  with  the 
churches  and  chapels,  and  also  in  the  chapels  general  law  of  the  Church  as  to  ornaments  or 
of  some  colleges,  and  of  some  ro jal  and  episco-  the  ordinary  remedies  now  in  force.  No  ac- 
pal  residences,  the  instances  that  have  been  tion  of  importance  on  the  subject  was  taken  by 
adduced  to  prove  that  candles  have  been  light-  the  convocations,  but  trials  were  instituted 
ed  as  accessories  to  the  Holy  Communion  are  against  several  prominent  ritualists.  In  the 
few  and  much  contested ;  but  no  sufficient  most  celebrated  of  these  cases,  that  of  the  Rev. 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  at  Mr.  Mackonochie  (Martin  u.  Mackonochie "), 
any  time,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  have  the  decision  was  against  the  ritualists.  This 
lighted  candles  been  used  in  parish  churches  as  decision  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
accessories  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com-  Privy  Council  is  not  only  the  most  important 
munion,  until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  has  yet  been  made  in  the  Church  of 
The  use  of  incense,  too,  in  the  public  services  England  on  the  subject  of  ritualism,  but  it  is 
of  the  Church,  during  the  present  century,  is  expected  to  Involve  grave  consequences  for  the 
very  recent,  and  the  instances  of  its  introduo-  future  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Mackonochie  was 
tion  very  rare;  and,  so  far  as  the  commission-  originally  charged:  1.  With  elevating  the  ele- 
ers  have  any  evidence  before  them,  it  is  at  ments  during  the  prayer  of  consecration.  2. 
variance  with  the  Church's  usage  for  800  With  kneeling  beu)re  them  during  the  same 
years.  They  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  prayer.  8.  n  ith  using  lighted  candles  on  the 
is  inexpedient  to  restrain  in  the  public  services  communion-table  during  the  celebration  of  the 
of  the  Church  all  variations  from  established  holy  communion,  when  they  were  not  required 
usage  in  respect  of  lighted  candles,  and  of  in-  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light.  4.  With  using 
cense.  The  "speedy  and  inexpensive  remedy,''  incense  in  the  same  seance.  5.  With  mixing 
which  the  commissioners  suggest  should  be  water  with  the  wine.  The  elevation  by  Mr. 
provided  for  parishioners  aggrieved  by  the  in-  Mackonochie  discontinued  before  the  suit  com- 
troduction  of  incense  and  candles,  is  as  fol-  meoced,  and  he  was  admonished  not  to  resume 
lows :  "  First,  that  whensoever  it  shall  be  it.  The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  con- 
found necessary  that  order  be  taken  concern-  demned  the  use  of  incense  and  of  water.  It 
ing  the  same,  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  £ng-  admitted,  however,  the  lawfulness  of  lighted 
land  and  Ireland,  as  above  stated  to  have  pre-  candles,  and  considered  the  kneeling  a  minor 
vailed  for  the  last  800  years,  shall  be  deemed  point  of  order,  which,  if  raised  at  all,  should 
to  be  the  rule  of  the  Church  in  respect  of  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop, 
vestments,  lights,  and  incense ;  and,  secondly.  The  Judicial  Committee  have  now  ruled  that 
that  parisnionera  may  make  formal  application  kneeling  during  the  prayer  of  consecration  is 
to  the  bishop  in  eamera^  and  the  bishop,  on  contrary  to  the  rubric,  and  that  lighted  candles 
such  application,  shall  be  bound  to  inquire  into  are  not  admissible.  While  giving  its  decision 
the  matter  of  the  complaint ;  and  if  it  shall  in  this  particular  case,  the  Court  also  gave  its 
thereby  appear  that  there  has  been  a  variation  opinion  on  several  important  general  principles, 
from  established  usage,  by  the  introduction  of  With  respect  to  the  kneeling,  the  Court  observe, 
vestments,  lights,  or  incense,  in  the  public  ser-  that  the  posture  of  the  officiating  minister  is 
vices  of  the  Church,  he  shall  take  order  forth-  prescribed  by  various  directions  throughout  the 
with  for  the  discontinuance  of  such  variation,  communion  service.  He  is  directed  when  to 
aud  be  enabled  to  enforce  the  same  summarily."  stand  and  when  to  change  this  posture  for  that 
The  commissioners  also  think  that  the  deter-  of  kneeling.  But  it  is  expressly  ordered  that 
mination  of  the  bishop  on  such  application  the  prayer  of  consecration  is  to  be  said  by  the 
^'should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  archbishop  priest  "  standing  before  the  table,"  and  there  is 
of  the  province  in  eamera^  whose  decision  no  indication  that  he  is  intended  to  change  his 
thereon  shall  be  final ;  provided  always,  that  posture  during  the  prayer.  To  the  objection 
if  it  should  appear  to  either  party  that  the  de-  made  by  the  defence,  that  this  was  one  of  those 
cision  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop  is  open  to  minute  details  which  the  rubric  could  not  be 
question  on  atiy  legal  ground,  a  case  may  be  held  to  cover,  the  Court  make  the  important 
stated  by  the  party  dissatisfied,  to  be  certified  answer,  that  it  is  not  for  any  minister  of  the 
by  the  bishop  or  archbishop  as  correct,  and  Church,  or  even  for  themselves,  to  assume  that 
then  submitted  by  the  said  party  for  the  deci-  any  departure  from  or  violation  of  the  rubric 
sion  of  the  court  of  the  archbishop  without  is  trivial.  The  use  of  lighted  candles  raised  a 
pleading  or  evidence,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  question  of  even  greater  significance  and  im- 
the  Privy  Council,  and  with  power  ror  the  portance.  They  alleged  that  they  are  justified, 
court,  if  the  statement  of  the  case  should  ap-  m  adopting  any  practice  which  the  prayer-book 
pear  to  be  in  any  way  defective,  to  refer  back  does  not  explicitly  condemn — ^in  other  words, 
such  case  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop  for  that  whatever  is  not  expressly  abolished  is  re- 
amendment."  Precautions  are  suggested  to  tained  as  lawftil.  In  this  instance  they  appeal 
prevent  *^  frivolous  applications  "  from  being  to  certain  injunctions  issued  in  the  first  year  of 
brought  before  the  bishop.    The  commission-  Edward  YI.,  and  their  counsel  even  went  so 
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far  as  to  quote  a  constitation  made  bj  a  conncil  wertb,  in  Prussia ;  and  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 

held  under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Mary.     The  former  comprise  United  or  Full 

1822.    The  court  dismissed  those  references  as  Sisters,  Probationers,  and  Resident  Associates, 

irrelevant,  and  lay  it  down,  in  direct  opposition  The  superintending  lady  is  styled  the  First 

to  the  principle  of  the  ritualists,  that  all  cere-  Sister.    The  Sisters  have  chaise  of  St.  Luke^s 

monies  are  abolished  which  are  not  expre^y  Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  at  St. 

retained  in  the  Prayer  Book.    This  they  regard  John,  L.  I.,  have  a  house  for  crippled  boys  and 

as  being  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Elizabeth^s  girls.    There  is  also  the  Parish  Sisterhood  of 

act  of  uniformity,  now  applicable  to  the  present  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 

Prayer  Book,  which  prohibits  any  rite,  cer-  Luke's   Hospital,   at   Cincinnati,  Ohio.      Dr. 

emony,  order,  or  form  which  is  eot  mentioned  Muhlenberg,  the  pastor  and  founder  of  the 

in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  declares  void  all  prior  Sisterhood,  desires  it  to  be  understood  that 

usages  and  ordinances.     The  opening  rubric,  *^  it  is  distinctively  an  evangelical  association, 

again,   orders  that  *^such  ornaments  of  the  not  an  ecclesiastical  organization."     He  has 

Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be  published  a  small  work  entitled  ^^  Evangelical 

retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  Sisterhoods, '^  in  which  he  describes  the  charac- 

of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  ter  and  principle  of  action  of  this  community, 

second  year  of  King  Edward  YL"    The  ritual-  and  the  mode  in  which  he  proposes  to  extend 

ists  have  argued  from  this,  that  whatever  was  its  operations.     The  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary 

lawful  in  the  designated  year  of  Edward  VL  consists  of  three  orders :  Sisters  living  in  cona- 

is  lawful  now.    The  Court,  however,  now  dis-  munity  and  rigidly  observing  the  rules  of  their 

tinctly  explain  that  those  things  only  possess  order;  Associate  Sisters,  who  are  unable  to  live 

the  authority  of  Parliament  which  are  ex-  in  community,  but  who  do  so  whenever  they 

pressly  in  the  named  Prayer  Book  referred  to.  have  the  opportunity,  and  who  are  bound  by 

It  is  nothing  to  the  point,  that  the  candles  were  less  strict  rules  than  the  Sisters ;  and  Associates 

lawful  at  the  time  when  the  Prayer  Book  was  who,  having  domestic  ties,  are  nevertheless 

issued.    They  are  not  prescribed  in  it,  and  they  desirous  of  laboring  among  the  poor,  and  gladly 

are,  therefore,  abolished.    In  the  Dominion  of  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  and  assist- 

Canada,  the  Provincial  Synod,  which  met  at  anoe  to  be  derived  from  working  in  connection 

Montreal,  adopted  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  with,  and  under  the  guidance  of^  the  Sisters, 

elevation  of  the  elements,  the  use  of  incense,  The  Sisterhood,  which  now  comprises  twenty 

the  mixing  of  water  with  wine,  the  use  of  the  Sisters  of  the  first  order,  is  entirely  directed 

water-bread,  of  lights  on  the  communion-table,  and  governed  by  the  Mother  Superior.     The 

and  the  wearing  of  vestments  while  saying  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter  is  the  visitor ;  the 

prayers.  Bev.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  is 

It  is  commonly  stated,  that  the  number  of  the  chaplain.  The  Sisters  occupy  three  separate 

monastic  and  similar  institutions  in  the  Church  houses,  one  of  which  is  their  home,  and  where 

of  England  is  on  the  increase.    According  to  they  also  have  an  educational  establishment 

a    statement    in    the    Boehj  a    Low-Church  for  young  ladies;  another  where  they  have  an 

organ,  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  over  which  asylum  called  The  Sheltering  Arms,  in  which 

the   Rev.  J.  L.  Lyne  (Father  Ignatius)  pre-  they  have  at  present  ninety-four  poor  children ; 

sides,  numbers  fifteen  thousand  Brothers  and  and  the  House  of  Mercy,  for  fallen  women, 

Sisters.    For  the  ddly  use  of  Anglican  Bene-  where  they  have  at  present  (January,  1869) 

dictines  a  volume  has  been  published,  entitled  forty-five  penitents.    The  Sisters  of  St.  Mary 

^'  The  Monastic  Breviary  for  all  those  lighting  rigidly  observe  the  canonical  hours,  and  on 

against  the  World,  under  the  rule  of  our  Most  Thursday  they  have  always  an  early  celebra- 

Holy  Father   Benedict."      This   Benedictine  tion  of  the  Holy  Communion.    The  walls  of 

office  is  now  reguWly  used  at  the  Monastery  their  oratory  are  hung  with  the  Fourteen  Sta- 

of  LaJeham,  the  nunnery  at  Feltham,  the  Con-  tions  of  the  Cross,  and  the  little  altar,  which 

vent  of  Second  Order  Sisters  in  London  and  in  is  beautifully  vested,  has  all  the  proper  acces- 

Scotland,  and  at  the  Convent  of  Benedictine  series.    The  work  that  has  been  done  by  tlie 

Tertiaries  in  London,  Newcastle,  and  Norwich.  Sisterhood  since  it  was  first  established,  four 

Among  the  new  religious  associations,  is  a  years  ago,  is  highly  apjpreciated  by  several 

«*  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  bishops,  and  the  Mother  Superior  is  constantly 

Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."    The  **  Order  for  receiving  applications  from  all  parts  to  open 

Intercessory  Prayer,"  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  branches  of  the  order. 

Benson  is  Superior,  has  a  home  for  the  cell-  The  excitement  which  has  been  produced 
bate  clergy  at  Cowley,  near  Oxford.  In  Lon-  b^  the  Colenso  case  has  begun  to  subside, 
don,  the  "  Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist"  B&s  standing  in  the  Church  was  again  the  sub- 
have  been  for  several  years  under  the  patron-  Ject  of  a  long  discussion  in  the  Convocation  of 
age  of  Bishop  Tait,  of  London,  who  in  1868  Canterbury.  The  bishops,  in  reply  to  numer- 
was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ouspetitions  asking  them  to  recognize  the  vaJid- 
The  city  of  New  York  has  two  Sisterhoods :  ity  of  the  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced 
the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion,  estab-  by  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  on  Dr.  Colenso,  do- 
lished,  in  1845,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  clared  that  they  were  of  opinion — 1.  That  sub- 
after  the  model  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Kaiser-  stantial  justice  was  done  to  the  accused.     2. 


ANHALT.  AKQENTINE  REPDBLIO.           $1 

That  thoQgb  the  teatenoe,  haTing  been  pro-  and  the  popolation,  1,460,000.*    The  foUoiring 

nonaoed  bj  a  tribnnal  not  acknowledged  bj  table  ihowa  the  oamM  of  the  prorinoea,  with 

the  Queen's  coarta,  whether  civil  or  eccleataa-  the  nnmberof  inhabitanta,  and  the  a&me  and 

tical,  can  daim  no  le^  effect,  the  Obnrch  as  a  the  population  of  the  capital  of  each  State : 
wiritual  bod7  maj  nghtl^  accept  ita  validitr. 
Onlj  the  Biahop  of  London  (aow  Arohbiahop 
of  Oanterbniy)  declared  that  he  waa  nnable  to 
append  hia  aignBture  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  recommended  the  above 
declaration ;  and  stated  hia  own  viewa  to  b«  aa 
follows:  "1.  loonaiderthetrial  to  have  been  al- 
together set  ande  bj  the  decision  given  b;  the 
highest  ooart  in  the  empire,  that  it  was  nail 
and  void  in  taw.  2.  I  consider  that  if  it  bad 
been  thongbt  right  that  a  trial  of  a  pnrely 
Bpiritnal  character  waa  to  take  place,  without 
reference  to  any  binding  legal  aathoritj  on  the 
part  of  the  Uetropolitan  or  his  Snfftagana  as- 
sembled in  Sfuod,  Buoh  trial  oonld  onlj  be 
held  in  virtne  of  a  compact;  and  I  find  no 
proof  that  Biahop  Oolenao  entered  Into  aaoli  a 
compact  with  Bishop  (^ntj,  otherwise  than  on 

the  anpposition  that  the  lettera  patent  were  The  number  of  the  foreign-born  population 

valid  and  tbst  Biahop  Qrav  poneased  ooeroive  U  considerable.    The  immigration,  from  1B58 

jurisdiction.    8.  IndependenUv  of  my  views  to  1662,  amoonted  to  28,0«e,  and  from  1S63  to 

S9  to  the  general  invalidity  of  .the  trial,  I  en-  1807  to  U,M9 ;  total  from  1858  to  1867,  93,665. 

tertun  grave  donbta  whether,  in  conducting  The  immigration  of  the  year  186T  was  17,029, 

the  prooeedhag,  Biahop  Qray  did  not,  in  aeveral  and  was  larger  than  in  an;  previous  year,  f 

important  points,  so  ar  depart  from  the  prin-  Daring  the  first  mx  months  of  18UH,  the  im- 

ciples  recognized  in  English  ooorta  of  Jnatioe  migration  again  largely  increased,  amounting  to 

aa  to  Eoake  it  highly  probable  that,  if  the  trial  17J8T,  cbiedy  from  Germany  and  Italy, 

had  been  valid,  and  had  become  the  anbjeot  of  The  revenue  and  the  eiponditnres  of  the 

appeal  on   the  merits  of  the  case  to  any  well-  republic,  ftom  lS64to  1807,  were  aafuUows:! 

coiutitated.  oonrt  ecclesiastical,  the  sentence  an»k                   rjintiiim. 

would  have  been  set  aside.    These  difHonlties  ISM 7,006, m  peaoa.     B,ni,iK  ftjot. 

have  aU  along  made  me  feel  that  the  case  of  \l^ emMO    "         BM6750    " 

Bishop  Oolenao  cannot  be  aatisfaotorily  dis-  ]gg; is'oio'as?    "  '     ' 

posed  of  «rithontfr«ih  proceedings  in  lien  of  xbeohVefionrceliofreveniiearethe  proceeds 

}T.  ,7^i^^  ^J^^*P^^  **,  vt'I",  *"*"^7  of  the  cnstoma,  which  in  1885  constituted  65 

failed"    The  office  of  Bishop  of  Nat«l  waa  ao-  „„  cent  of  th?entire  income.  Theonstomson 

cepted  by  th?  Rev.  Mr.  Macrone,  ^h"  ""^m-  (^^^  ;„  1857  ^^re  on  an  average  28  per 

pawed  the  Bishop  of  Capetown  to  SoutiAih.  cent.  <5eafor«m,  and  those  on  exports  10^ 

''\MiT?^*^*'".f*t^Tir"'«^J'rL    "'*■  cent,  od  Mi-TrW    The  public  debt^  in  OctoW, 

ANHALT,  a  duchy  of  the  North-German  1888,  amounted  to  89,183,710  peaos.    Each  0/ 

Conlbderation.  Are^l,OaasquaremUea;  popn-  ^^  ^^^^een  provinces  U  ita  own  budget. 

Utioi^  aocor^g  to  tbe  oemiuB  of  1887, 197,041  ^hat  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  amo^U 

fin  1884,  198  048 ;  mcreaae,  2  07  per  cent),  ^o  about  3,000,000  pesos  annually. 

With  regard  to  their  rehgious  denombiations,  Th^  ^  j^  eetimated  at  10,700  men,  eiolu- 

the  mhabitants  were,  m  18^  ^nded  aa  fol-  rf^of  the  militia  and  national  guard  of  Buenos 

L7iV„W**^'?f?-'^K^'**^o^"^T^  Ayres.    The  republic  has  no  war-vesscLi. 

27,118  Eoformed,  8,156  Oatiiobca,  2,108  Isra-  %,e  import- of  the  chief  port  of  tile  republic, 

TK'*^'^??*^*"'***'!''/^'1o4"^''^J!fjST*  Bnenos  ^^  during  the    yearl86B,wew 

The  oapitd,Deeaau,  had,  m  1867,  18,904  in-  ^^^^  ^^  6,^0,000 ^nnds  sterUng;  tde  e«. 

habitants.     In  the  budget  for  1868,  the  revenne  ^   ^^  4,400,000;^e   imports  of  1866,  at 

and  erpenditure  are  estimated  at  8,898,658  5^450,000,  md  the  esport*  at  4,610,000.    ^be 

each.    The  pnbbo  debt,  m  1866,  amounted  '  ]„«  nf  thn  ^a^^^^ta  rnmrnBrffl  nf  nil  thn 

Domimro  F  Sarmiento :  Vice-President,  Adolfo  't  Far  olbar  lalaiMHnfc  hilbnuttoD  on  tmmlgrstim  iDd 

auma.      1  ne  estimates  01  ine  area  ana  popuia-  j  ipMo  HiBtlo  equal*  sbont  one  dollar.  Attbeclosc  of 

tion  of  the  republic  greatly  vary.    According  to  lae  rear  lese,  a  law  Ozed  the  vatns  of  ■  Spanlib  sllTcr 

Behm  (GeograpA.  JoArSueA,   vol.   ii,  Gotha,  P^SnlH^S^iSIS:--,.!  ^.h  h            >-  R»„rf  1- 

1888),  tbe  a^la  886,828  EngUsb  squa^  milea;  di^^^SSSSH!^''^  msy  b.  ftoad  to 
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The  moyement  of  shipping  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ajres,  in  1866,  w^  as  follows:  En- 
trances, 1,190  vessels,  262,670  tons;  clearances, 
1,184  vessels,  843,451  tons.  Among  the  arri- 
vals were  56  vessels  from  the  United  States,  35 
Argentine  (7,958  tons) ;  252  English,  193  Ger- 
man (40,000  tons);  148  French  (59,000 tons). 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  repnblio,  during  the  year  1868,  was  the 
election  of  a  new  President  for  the  term 
from  1868  to  1874.  Although  the  excitement 
ran  very  high,  no  disturbances  took  place. 
There  were  three  candidates :  Sefior  Elizalde, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  strong  partisan  of 
the  alliance  with  Brazil;  General  Urquiza,  the 
chief  of  the  ancient  Federalists  and  supposed 
to  be  opposed  to  the  alliance  with  Brazil  and 
the  continuance  of  war;  and  Domingo  F.  Sar- 
miento,  Argentine  minister  in  Washington, 
whose  policy,  it  was  known,  would  chiefly 
consist  in  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  agriculture.  The  preliminary  elec- 
tions (choice  of  electors)  took  place  on  the 
12th  of  April ;  the  election  of  the  President  by 
the  electors  on  the  12th  of  July.  General 
Urquiza  received  the  votes  of  two  provinces, 
Entrerios  and  Santa  F6;  Elizalde,  of  three 
provinces,  Santiago  del  Estero,  Catamarca,  and 
Tucuman ;  no  election  took  place  in  Oorrientes ; 
seven  provinces,  Cordova,  Mendoza,  San  Luis, 
San  Juan,  Jiguy,  Salta,  Rioja,  cast  the  entire 
electoral  vote  for  Sarmiento,  and,  of  the  electors 
of  Buenos  Ayres  (28),  24  voted  for  Sarmiento, 
3  for  Rawson,  and  1  for  Sarsfield.  The  follow- 
ing table  ^ves  the  aggregate  vote  for  each  of 
the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent: 


Preildant. 

Sarmiento 91 

Elizalde 82 

Urquiza 16 

Bawson 8 

Sarsfield 1 

148 
VoteB  loBt  (1 2  in  Corri- 
entesandlinJigay,  18 


Total 


.166 


inoe-PrMldMit. 

Alsina 88 

Paunero 55 

Ocampo 8 

AlbeiSi 1 

Carreras 1 

148 
Votes  lost 18 


Total 


.166 


President  Sarmiento  was  installed  on  the 
18th  of  October,  amid  great  festivities,  in  which, 
in  particular,  the  order  of  Freemasons  took 

Sart,  as  both  President  Sarmiento  and  Ez-Presi- 
ent  Mitre  are  prominent  members  of  the 
order.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
republic,  both  the  election  and  the  installa- 
tion of  President  passed  off  without  the  least 
disturbance. 

The  war  which  the  Argentme  Republic  for 
some  time  has  been  carrying  on,  coigointly 
with  Brazil  and  Uruguay  against  Paraguay,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year.  But,  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  greatly  increasing  in  strength, 
Governor  Alsina,  of  Buenos  Ayres  (now  Vice- 
President  of  the  republic),  in  his  message  to 
the  Provincial  Diet,  thus  expressed  himself  on 
the  subject: 
The  war  with  the  Paraguayan  Gk>verDment  beoomes 


everyday  more  barbarous,  because  bo  must  be  styled 
a  war  that  can  only  end  by  the  annihilation  of  one  of 
the  belligerents,  however  praiseworthy  tiie  herolBm  of 
those  eiufafed  in  the  etruggle— a  murderous  war, 
since  hali  the  combatants  have  already  succombed — 
a  fatal  war,  and  I  call  it  so  because  we  are  shackled 
to  it  by  a  treaty  also  fatal— not  because  our  ally  is  an 
empire — ^I  am  not  influenced  by  similar  prejudices, 
but  because  ita  clauses  seem  calculated  to  prolong 
the  war,  until  the  republic  shall  fall  an  exnaustea 
and  lifeless  victim. 

And  yet.  Honorable  Senators  and  Bepresentatives, 
in  stating  this,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  any  individual  person  or  party — a  series  of 
events,  bound  together  by  the  huid  of  fate,  have  so 
willed  it,  and  the  truth  is,  that  ii  the  public  powers 
committed  an  error  in  1866,  the  country  accepted  it, 
and  assumed  its  solidarity — it  is  the  law  that  must 
role  where  the  people  does  not  itself  govern,  but 
allows  its  deleffates  to  govern. 

But  if  this  be  true,  not  less  true  is  it  that  the  mo- 
ment has  arrived  when  those  very  public  powen, 
should  themselves  decide  upon  the  question  or  honor, 
the  momentous  question  lor  every  Argentine  heart, 
whether  the  insult  inflicted  on  the  blue  and  white 
stripes  by  the  brutal  and  cowardly  attack  upon  our 
men-of-war  has  not  been  suificiently  washed  off  by 
the  blood  of  a  hundred  thousand  combatants,  or  re- 
vindicated by  the  occupation  of  the  enemy's  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that 
President  Sanniento  was  willing  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  the  United  States. 

The  Argentine  Oongress  adopted  a  bill,  to 
make  the  city  of  Rosario  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  President  Mitre  sent  the  bill  back 
to  Congress,  with  a  recommendation  to  amend 
it  by  a  provision,  securing  to  the  national  Gov- 
ernment the  necessary  jurisdiction  for  the  re- 
gular exercise  of  its  functions  in  the  terri- 
tory of  its  temporary  residence,  while  await- 
ing the  transfer  to  the  permanent  capital.  This 
Jurisdiction,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
should  embrace  the  superintendence  of  the 
police  and  the  direct  command  of  the  National 
Guard. 

ARKANSAS.  The  general  affairs  of  this 
State  continued,  at  the  end  of  1867,  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  civil  authorities,  in  whose  hands 
the  administration  had  been  placed  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  proceeded,  however,  in  a  provisory 
manner,  consistently  with  their  almost  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  military  power,  to 
which  Congress,  by  acts  passed  March  2  and 
28,  1867,  subjected  Arkansas  and  the  other 
once  seceded  States,  until  "a  republican  gov- 
ernment could  be  legally  establisned  "  therein. 

Concerning  the  exercise  of  judicial  power, 
the  order  from  headquarters,  dated  September 
6,  1867,  wherein  Miyor-General  Ord  eigoined 
the  courts  of  the  State  to  suspend  proceedings 
against  any  offender,  if  two  credible  persons 
made  affidavits  that  he  would  meet  by  them 
with  unfair  trial,  and  to  transmit  to  headquar- 
ters all  acts  and  papers  thereunto  belon^ng, 
that  such  offender  might  be  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  was  in  January,  1868,  rather  mod- 
ified in  cases  of  horse-stealing,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Fourth 
Military  District,  as  appears  from  the  following 
order  of  Mf^or-General  Gillem,  successor  to 
General  Ord  in  that  command : 


ARKANSAS.  83 

General  Orden^  Al>.  8.  sas,  however,  was  the  preparation  of  a  new 

HKAOQVijmBs  FovBTH  MiLiTAXT  DuTBioT, )  State    oonstitation,  intended    to   correspond 

mMiBBZFFi  A3n>  Amkjlxbab,  >  with  tho  Reconstruction  Acto  of   Congress, 

Holly  Spwwos,  Miss.,  /a»««n^  «,  18«8.     )  mentioned  above,  as  it  vitally  affected  the  po- 

1.  General  order  No.  9,  senes  of  1867,  from  these  ,...     , ,        .  v*        ,...       jf-  ,       .   u^u:*  li 

headquarters,  is  hereby  so  modified  and  amended  as  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  condition  of  her  inhabitants, 

to  lestoie  to  the  civil  tribunals,  properly  having  oog^  The  matter  being  naturally  of  the  highest  im- 

niiance under  the  respective  statute  lawB  of  theStates  portance  to  them,  and  they  being  divided  con* 

of]!fiMiMippi  and  Arkansas,  entire  jurisdiction  in  all  cerning  it  into  quite  opposite  parties,  though 

ordinary  cases  of  horse-stealing  heretofore  made  tn-  ^  in  equal  numbers,  every  mim  in  Arkansas 

able  under  the  provisions  of  that  order  before  military  "V    '^H"'"  "wiuwwo,  «» ^i  j  wmk  u*  -oj  »,aua<w 

commission.    In  case,  however,  any  person  charged  ^OK  eager  part  m  tne  struggle  for  carrying  or 

with  the  crime  of  horse-stealing,  and  indicted  there-  defeating  the  measure ;  which  contention,  and 

for,  shall  make  oath  before  a  judicial  officer  that,  by  the  reciprocal  efforts  against  each  other  to  ob* 

reMonofsefnoemthe'armyoftheUnitedS^^^^^  tain  victory,  so  engrossed,  if  not  wholly  ab- 

of  political  sentiments  entertained  by  him,  or  of  his  „^,v^i   *u/'   ^^i^  ♦k„*  ♦iTl  ^^:.»<.>«„  «^.f«      r 

raoeor  color,  he  cannot  have  an  impartial  trial  at  the  sorbed,  the  people,  that  the  ordinary  affairs  of 

hands  of  the  civil  authorities— then  all  action  in  the  the  State  were  now  little  cared  for,  and  al- 

case  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  case  reported  at  lowed  to  remain  in  comparative  neglect,  ex* 

once  to  the  nearest  military  post  commander,  who  ^^pt  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  used  as  means 

'^  ffl  ^  ?"i w?*^^  *K ''^'"V^^flr  n^*t      K  ^^  to  serve  in  the  present  contest, 
an  officer  of  all  the  facts  thereof.    Should  there  be  no         -«      Ti.  y^^^^^^  vvi*i,«oi. 

militaiy  poet  within,  say,  fifty  mUes  of  the  point,  the  .  ^OT  the  purpose  of  assembling  the  conven- 

case  will  De  reportea  to  the  sub-district  commander,  tion  to  frame  a  new  State  constitution,  to  be 

who  will  order  the  investigation.  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  or  re- 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  makmff  the  investi-  jection,  an  order  was  issued  by  General  Ord, 

gation,  the  accused  can  have  an  impartial  tnal  before  'L^  n™,„iv^,  k   locfy  ;„  «k:^K    «ft^«  <.»<.f:.*I 

Sie  civU  tribunal  having  cognizance,  he  wiU  officially  ^^  December  5,  1867,  m  which,  after  stating 

notify  the  proper  civil  officer;  the  suspension  of  the  that,  in  the  election  just  closed,  the  people  of 

proceedings  will  cease  from  that  time,  and  the  case  Arkansas  had  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes 

will  proceed  in  due  course.  .     .        „  in  favor  of  holding  a  convention,  he  fixed  the 

«top'^t'r2a°SS!^^^'^i?r2^^fb™?h^  7th  day  of  January,  1868,  for  the  delegates  to 

civU  authorities,  a  full  and  explicit  report  of  all  the  assemble  at  Little  Kock.     Ihey  met  according- 

&ctsof  his  reasons  for  his  behef  will  be  forwarded  at  ly,  and  began  their  work.     As  they  belonged, 

once  to  these  headquarters,  for  the  consideration  and  however,  to  opposite  parties,  called  Democrats, 

'"?^®'^®"®^i^®,i^?'*^*^°?™'°'^®'"*  Conservatives,    and   Republicans,    the   latter 

2.  The  oases  of  all  citizen  prisoners,  now  m  con-  v^;««  ;„  «  ir«/.«  ^^i^JU^  *^^^  .ilv«*^  ^»^n» 
flnement  under  mUitary  guarJi,  awaiting  trial  on  the  ^^^^  ^?  *  ^*J?\  mijonty,  the  debate  durmg 
charse  of  horse-stealing,  will  be  at  once  investigated  *"®  session.  Which  lasted  about  six  weeks,  was 
bj  the  respective  commanding  officers  of  the  posts  at  warm  throughout;  the  subjects  of  dispute 
which  they  are  confined,  and  special  report  made  to  among  the  members  were,  whether  the  new 
the  Bub-dUtrict  commander  of  ^l  cases  which,  in  constitution  should  be  framed  and  submitted 

their  judirment,  will  receive  impartial  justice  at  the  ^^  *l    _^^_i^  •       ^ ^i  r     i.u  :-     *.'&     *• 

hands  ofthe  ciiil  authorities  having  cognizance.  to  the  people  in  general  for  their  raUfication  or 

The  sub-district  commanders  are  hereby  authorized  rejection,  and  also  every  provision  offered  to 

to  givt  the  necessary  orders  and  instructions,  to  cause  be  inserted  in  it.     Most  prominent  among  the 

all  such  cases  to  be  returned  to  civil  jurisdiction  with  latter  were  the  measures  relating  to  the  ne- 
the  least  possible  deUy  and  expense.    A  report  of  ^j^     extending  to  them  the  elective 

the  action  taken  m  each  case  wiU  be  forwarded  by  ^      \r^  v**w  w-«.i.v**«i*aj^  w  ».«vi«  *.«^  vi^^^mto 

the  sub-district  commander  for  file  at  these  head-  franchise;    the  necessity  of  the  whites'  and 

auarters.  negroes'  children  attending  one  common  school 

ly  order  of  Brevet  Mi^.-Gen.  ALVAN  C.  GILLEM.  together ;  and  the  clause  forbidding  intermar- 

0.  J>.  Obbkvx,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  riage  between  the  two  races. 

By  a  subsequent  order,  issued  in  the  same        It  seems  not  out  of  place  to  notice  here  the 

month,    General   Gillem    allowed  the    State  sentiments  entertained  by  the  negroes  of  Ar- 

courts  to  have  cognizance  and  proceed  undis-  kansas  (and  the  same  apparently  prevail  among 

turbed  in  other  matters  also,  which  his  prede-  those  or  the  other  Southern  States)  concerning 

cessor  had  taken  away  from  them,  as  follows :  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  their 

General  Orders,  No,  6.  ^^  ^^^<^  tV.""^^  ^  ""I'^^S?"'.  ^^K  ^^^^V'lr'' 

Headquartbbs  Fourth  WLilitabt  Distbiot  )  ^®  ^^^  "^^*  properly,  fheir  native  intelli- 

Mississippi  akd  Abkawsas,  '  f.  ^^^^  ^^  capacity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  white 

VioKSBUBo,  Miss..  Jantmry  27, 1868.     )  men  in  general,  and  other  things  regarding  the 

Ciroolars  Kos.  19,  22,  ana  24,  series  of  I867j  from  relations  between  the  two  races  under  one 

these  headquarters,  are   hereby  revoked— without  common  government.     Mr.  Oypert  a  delegate 

VS^^r^^^CJ^l^^^^u'^L'^LY^'  fro-  White  Comity  styled  in  the  reporte  « 

Hereafter,  all  questions  arising  from  settlements  of  conservative,  and  of  note  in  the  convention, 


freedmen,  or  others,  as  by  acts  of  Congress  are  spe-  a,v„„„„«  lu^  »»^^  «<>  ,i,^«r  ;*«  «r.-«/^  k^:««  ♦!,«* 
ciaUy  committed  to  t\ie  ca^  of  the  Bureau  of  Eefugecs,  ArkMisas,  the  same  BS  now  in  force,  being  that 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands.  adopted  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1864,"  and 


By  order  of  Brevet  M%|.-Gen.  ALVAN  C.  GILLEM.  having,  in  the  course  of  debate  thereupon,  said 

JoHB  TTZ.XB,  A.  A.  A  G.  that   "  he  was  a  friend  to  the  negroes,  had 

The  great  event  of  the  year  1868,  in  Arkan-  served  m  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  was  glad  they 
Vol.  vm.— »       a 
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were  free,  would  have  them  protected  in  their  White  people  should  look  to  their  own  ancea- 
jnst  rights,  as  they  were  by  law,  but  would  try;  they  should  reooUect  that  women  were 
never  consent  to  see  them  enfranchised  and  disposed  of  on  James  Biver,  in  the  early  settle- 
made  the  rulers  of  white  men  " — ^not  without  ment  of  the  country,  as  irives,  at  theprice  of 
referring  also  to  the  negroes'  natural  want  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  When  we 
intelligence,  their  incapability  of  culture  and  have  had  eight  hundred  years  as  the  whites  to 
development,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  enlighten  ourselves,  it  wUl  be  time  enough  to 
of  tiieir  properly  usinff  the  right  of  suffrage,  pronounce  them  incapable  of  civilization  and 
on  which  points  he  and  others  had  frequently  enlightenment.  The  last  election  showed  that 
spoken  at  length — ^William  H.  Gray,  a  negro,  they  were  intelligent  enough  to  vote  in  a  solid 
and  ddegate  to  the  convention  from  Phillips  mass  with  the  party  that  would  give  them 
Coxmty,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  their  rights,  and  that  too  in  face  of  the  influ- 
"  It  appears  to  me,  the  gentleman  has  read  ence  of  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  State, 
the  history  of  his  country  to  little  purpose,  and  in  face  of  threats  to  take  the  bread  from 
When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  m  every  their  very  mouths.  I  have  no  antipathy  tow- 
State  but  South  Carolina  free  negroes  were  al-  ard  the  whites ;  I  would  drop  the  curtain 
lowed  to  vote.  Under  British  rule  this  dass  of  oblivion  on  the  sod  which  contains  the 
was  free,  and  he  interpreted  that  ^  we  the  peo-  bones  of  my  oppressed  and  wronged  ancestors 
pie '  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  meant  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Give  us  the 
all  the  people  of  every  color.  The  mistake  of  franchise,  and  if  we  do  not  exercise  it  properly 
that  period  was  that  these  free  negroes  were  you  have  the  numbers  to  take  it  away  from  us. 
not  represented  in  j7ropnd(j>«r9<m<»  in  that  con-  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  negro  to  get 
stitutional  convention,  but  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  justice  in  a  State  whereof  he  was  not  a  full 
Congress  is  now  correcting  that  mistake.  The  citizen.  The  prejudices  of  the  entire  court 
right  of  franchise  is  due  the  negroes  bought  by  would  be  against  him.  I  do  not  expect  the 
the  blood  of  forty  thousand  of  their  race  shed  negro  to  take  possession  of  the  government ; 
in  three  wars.  The  troubles  now  on  the  coun-  I  want  the  franchise  given  him  as  an  incentive 
try  are  the  result  of  the  bad  exercise  of  the  to  work  to  educate  his  children.  I  do  not  de- 
elective  franchise  by  unintelligent  whites,  the  sire  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  inferiority 
'  poor  whites '  of  the  South.  I  could  duplicate  of  races.  Unpleasant  truths  must  then  be  told ; 
every  negro  who  cannot  read  and  write,  whose  history  tells  us  of  your  white  ancestors  who 
name  is  on  the  list  of  registered  voters,  with  a  lived  on  the  acorns  which  dropped  from  the 
white  man  equally  ignorant.  The  gentleman  oaks  of  Didona,  and  then  worshipped  the  tree 
can  claim  to  be  a  friend  of  the  negro,  but  I  do  as  a  God.  I  call  upon  all  men  who  would  see 
not  desire  to  be  looked  upon  in  tJie  light  of  a  justice  done,  to  meet  this  question  fairly,  and 
client  The  Government  has  made  a  solemn  fear  not  to  record  their  votes." 
covenant  with  the  negro  to  vest  him  with  the  In  the  session  of  January  29th,  he  said : 
right  of  franchise  if  he  would  throw  his  weight  "  Negroes  vote  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  bare  in  the  latter  State  are  elected  to  high  office  by 
his  breast  to  the  storm  of  bullets;  and  I  am  rich  white  men.  He  had  found  more  pr^u- 
convinced  that  it  would  not  go  back  on  itself,  dice  against  his  race  among  the  Yankees ;  and 
There  are  thirty-two  million  whites  to  four  if  they  did  him  a  kind  act,  they  did  not  seem 
million  blacks  in  the  country,  and  there  need  to  do  it  with  the  generous  spirit  of  Southern 
be  no  fear  of  negro  domination.  The  State  men.  He  could  get  nearer  the  latter :  he  had 
laws  do  not  protect  the  negro  in  his  rights,  as  been  raised  with  them.  He  was  the  sorrier  on 
they  forbade  their  entrance  into  the  State,  this  account  that  they  had  refused  him  the 
[Action  of  loyal  convention  of  '64.]  I  am  not  rights  which  would  make  him  a  man,  as  the 
willing  to  trust  the  rights  of  my  people  with  former  were  willing  to  do.  He  wanted  this  a 
the  white  men,  as  they  have  not  preserved  white  man's  government,  and  wanted  them  to 
those  of  their  own  race,  in  neglecting  to  pro-  do  the  legislating  as  they  had  the  intelligence 
vide  them  with  the  means  of  education.  The  and  wealth ;  but  he  wanted  the  power  to  pro- 
Declaration  of  Independence  declared  all  men  tect  himself  against  unfriendly  legislation, 
bom  free  and  equal,  and  I  demand  the  enforce-  Justice  should  be  like  the  Egyptian  statue, 
ment  of  that  guarantee  made  to  my  forefathers,  blind  and  recognizing  no  color." 
to  every  one  of  each  race,  who  had  fought  Concerning  intermarriage  between  whites 
for  it  The  constitution  which  this  ordinance  and  negroes,  Mr.  Bradley,  a  delegate  to  the 
would  reSnact  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  is  blurred  convention,  having  offered  to  insert  in  the  con- 
all  over  with  the  word  *  white.'  Under  it  stitution  a  clause  "  forbidding  matrimony  be- 
one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  beings  who  tween  a  white  person  and  a  person  of  African 
live  in  the  State  have  no  rights  which  white  descent,"  on  which  point  nearly  all  of  the 
men  are  bound  to  respect  My  people  might  members  spoke  pro  and  eon,  in  that  and  the 
be  ignorant,  but  I  believe,  with  Jefferson,  that  following  days,  Mr.  Gray  said :  "  It  was  seldom 
ignorance  is  no  measure  of  a  man's  rights,  such  outrages  were  committed  at  the  l^orth, 
Slavery  has  been  abolished,  but  it  left  my  peo-  where  there  are  no  constitutional  provisions  of 
pie  in  a  condition  of  peonage  or  caste  worse  the  kind  proposed.  He  saw  no  necessity  of 
than  slavery,  which  had  its  humane  masters,  inserting  any  m  the  pj*esent  constitution.    As 
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for  his  people,  their  condition  now  would  not  or  g»vo  bonds  for  loyalty  and  oood  behmyior  to  tiw 

permit  any  such  marriages.     If  it  was  pro-  Umt«d  States  Government,  andf  afterward  ^va  aid^ 

t^^-«^   ♦^  :^«».4.  -  •v,^«j-;^«   ^#  ♦i^.v  ir:«^    iv«  oomfort,  or  oountenanoe  to  those  engatfedin  armed 

posed  to  msert  a  provuion  of  the  kmd,  he  hostility  to  the  Government  of  thrPuited  Sutes, 

would  move  to  amend  by  making  it  an  onence  either  by  becoming  a  soldier  in  the  rebel  army,  or  by 

pnnishable  with  death  for  a  white  man  to  co-  entering  the  lines  of  said  army,  or  adhering  in  any 

habit  with  a  negro  woman."    At  another  time  ^7  to  the  <»use  of  rebollion,  or  by  accompanying 

he  observed  on  the  same  subject,  that  "there  ^^ f.ff^^^^Jj'^^r.^}^'^^ 

J  i»t.  •*^^xi.  X  M.  "7  lurmshing  supplies  of  any  icina  to  the  same. 
was  no  danger  of  intermarriage,  aathe  greatest  Beoond.  Those  who  ars  disqualified  aa  clectore  or 
minds  had  pronounced  it  abhorrent  to  nature,  from  holding  office  in  the  State  or  States  from  which 
The  provision  would  not  cover  the  case,  as  the  they  came.  Third.  Those  persons  who  during  the 
laws  must  subsequenUy  define  who  is  a  negro ;  |*^iSj>«J};^'*  violated  the  rules  of  civiUied  warfare, 
and  he  referreTto  theW  of  North  Carolina,  » J^^mU^^  T^Y  ^^onlj^tS^^f  W«JS 
declarmg  persona  negroes  who  have  only  one-  States  known  as  article  fourteen,  and  those  who  have 
sixteenth  of  negro  blood.  White  men  had  been  disqualified  from  rejDristenng  to  vote  for  dele- 
created  the  difficulty,  and  it  would  now  be  im-  gates  to  the  convention  to  fVame  a  constitution  for  the 
nn«wiihlA  t/*  Arnxr  fbn  linA  wbioh  thfl  ffomflAmAn  State  of  Arkansas,  under  the  act  of  Congress  en- 
possibie  to  draw  tne  ime  wmcn  tne  genueman  ^^j^^  "  An  act  to  p^vide  for  the  more  effiSent  gov- 

desired  estabUshed.      ^      ^  emment  of  the  rebel  States  »»  passed  March  S,  l66T, 

The  new  State  oonstitntion,  as  framed  by  the  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto.    Fifth.  Those 

committee  previously  appointed  for  that  pur-  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  treason,  embesile- 

pose,  having  finally  been  put  to  the  Tote,  was  aont  of  public  funds,  malfeasance  in  oflioe,  crimes 

«dop,tedby4«.ye«^5«n,t20n.y,.    lU  chief  S^^^rK^'^^rThT^t'^'Mi.St 

provisions,  which  had  also  been  the  most  hotly-  insane:  iVv»W«rf,  That  all  persons  included  in  the 

contested  points  of  debate  in  the  convention,  flrst^  second,  third,  and  fourth  subdivisions  of  this 

are  the  bill  of  rights,  the  article  on  elective  iection,  who  have  openly  advocated  or  who  have 

franchise,  which  is  extended  to  the  negroes  ^<>^<i  ^o'  ,*^«  reconstruction  proposed  by  Congress, 

™.»,^   — «>  ^^»^.^i^,^   ^m;«;/.»ii«   ^^a    «.^r<«iiw  •^^l  accept  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law, 

who  are  recognized  pobtically  and    socially  g^^u  ^e  deemed  qualified  electors  under  tiiis  oonsti- 

eqoal  to  the  whites  m  the  State,  and  the  article  tntion. 

on  education,  which  is  made  common  to  the  Sec,  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  the  power, 

chUdren  and  youth  of  both  races.    The  follow-  hv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  approved  by  the 

int»  ova  A^fvoAfa  •  Govemor,  to  remove  the  disabiUties  mcluded  m  the 

mg  are  exiraoxs .  ^^^^  second,  third,  and  fourth  subdivisions  of  section 

B11.L  OT  Bights. — SeeUon  1.  All  political  power  is  three  of  this  article,  when  it  appears  that  such  per- 

inherent  in  the  people.    Government  is  instituted  for  son  applying  for  relief  fh)m  such  disabilities  baa  in 

the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the  people,  good  faitn  returned  to  his  alleffiance  to  the  Govem- 

and  mey  have  the  right  to  alter  or  reform  the  same  ment  of  the  United  States :  jYovided^  The  General 

whenever  the  public  may  reauire  it.    But  the  para-  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  remove  the  disa- 

moont  allegiance  of  every  citizen  is  due  to  the  ^od-  bilities  of  any  person  embraced  in  the  aforesaid  sub- 

eral  Government  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  constitu-  divisions  who,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution 

tional  powers  as  the  same  may  have  been  or  may  be  by  the  convention,  persiflts  m  opposing  the  acts  of 

definea  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  Congress  and  reconstruction  thereunder, 

andnopower  exists  in  the  people  of  this  or  any  other  S^^*  6.   All  persons  before   refi^sterinff  or  voting 

State  ofihe  Federal  Union  to  dissolve  their  conneo-    must  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  :  **  I, 

tion  therewith  or  perform  any  act  tending  to  impair.  ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
subvert,  or  resist  tne  supreme  authority  of  the  United  port  and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  tne 
States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  con-  United  States  and  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
f  era  full  powers  on  the  Federal  Government  to  main-  State  of  Arkansas ;  that  I  am  not  excluded  from  regis- 
tain  and  perpetuate  its  existence,  and  whensoever  any  tering  or  voting  bjr  any  of  the  clauses  in  the  first, 
portion  of  the  States,  or  the  people  thereof,  attempt  second,  third,  or  fourth  subdivisions  of  Article  YIII. 
to  secede  ttom  the  Federal  ifnion,  or  forcibly  resist  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  that  I 
the  execution  of  its  laws,  the  Federal  Government  will  never  countenance  or  aid  in  the  secession  of  this 
may,  by  warrant  of  the  Constitution,  employ  anned  State  from  the  United  States ;  that  1  accept  the  civil 
force  in  compelling  obedience  to  its  authority.  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  and  agree  not  to  at- 

8ee.  9.  The  equality  of  all  persons  before  the  law  tempt  to  deprive  any  person  or  persons,  on  account 

is  recognized  and  shall  ever  remain  inviolate ;  nor  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  of  any  political 

shall  any  ever  be  deprived  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  or  civil  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  emoyed  dv  any 

immunity,  nor  exempted  from  any  buraen  or  duty  other  class  of  men ;  and  furthermore,  tnat  I  wul  not 

an  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition.  in  any  way  injure,  or  countenance  in  others  any  at- 

Fbaitohibb. — S^.  1.  In  iJi  elections  by  the  people  tempt  to  iigurc,  any  person  or  persons  on  account  of 

the  electors  shall  vote  by  ballot.  past  or  present  support  of  the  Government  of  the 

Sic.  2.  Every  male  person  bom  in  the  United  States,  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the 

and  everj  male  person  who  has  been  naturalized  or  principle  of  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  all  men, 

hiks  legally  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  or  for  atBlliation  with  any  political  party, 

of  the  United  States,  who  is  twenty-one  years  old  or  Education.— »S«.  1.  A  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 

npward,  and  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  six  edi^e  and  intelligence  amonjyr  all  classes  being  essen- 

months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  at  the  tial  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 

time  is  an  actual  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  the  people,  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and 

offers  to  vote,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous 

be  deemed  an  elector:  ^rovided^  No  soldier  or  sailor  instruction  of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the 

or  marine  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  afros  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and  the  funds  ap- 

United  States  shall  acquire  a  residence  by  reason  of  propriatcd  for  the  support  of  common  schools  shall  be 

being  stationed  on  duty  in  this  State.  distributed  to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to 

Sec.  8.   The  followmg  dosses  shall  not  be  per-  the  number  of  children  and  youths  therein  between 

mitted  to  register  or  holdoflice,  namely:  First,  those  the  ages  of  five  and  twentv-one  years,  in  such  man- 

who  during  me  rebellion  took  the  oath  of  alle^ance  ner  as  shall  be  prescribed  oy  law,  but  no  religious  or 
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other  sect  or  soots  shall  ever  have  anj  ezclusivo  lurht  aooounts  to  the   amount  of  fifty  thousand    dollars 

to  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  UuLs  in  the  manner  therein    provided,  from    funds    to 

State.  be  obtained  by  the  sale   of  United  States   bonds, 

See,  6.  No  township  or  school  district  shall  receive  now  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 

any  portion  of  the  public  school  fund  unless  a  free  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than 

three  months  during  the  year,  for  which  distribution         Qn  the  same  day,  in  compliance  with  a  pro- 

thereof  IS  made.    The  General  Assembly  shall  re-  ^^t^^  ^«»,>«««i«.  ;«-««*«/i  f^  *v«  ^^«««.:4.«*;^« 

quire  by  Uw  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  ^^^^  purposely  mserted  m  the  constitution, 

physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools  dur-  ^p©  president  mformed  the  people  of  the  elec- 

mg  the  period  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  tion  to  be  held  for  its  ratification, 
years  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  edu-        Agreeably  to  a  measnre  previously  carried 

oated  by  other  means.  in  ^^^  convention,  the  president,  on  February 

An  act,  annexed  to  the  new  constitution,  12th,  appointed  two  boards,  each  consisting  of 
provided  for  its  ratification  by  the  people  by  three  delegates,  **for  the  purpose  of  digesting 
ordering  a  general  election  to  begin  for  that  and  arranging  laws,  and  to  arrange  a  code  of 
purpose  on  March  18,  1868,  prescribing  also  practice  for  the  State." 
that  the  voters  should  at  the  same  time  choose  On  the  14th  of  February,  which  was  the 
the  State  ofiScers,  the  members  of  both  branches  thirty-first  day  of  the  session,  the  present  work 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Eepresentatives  of  of  the  convention  being  at  an  end,  the  president, 
Arkansas  in  the  Federal  Congress.  To  super-  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted  before, 
intend  and  control  this  election  it  appointed  amiounced  ^^the  convention  a^oumed,  sub- 
by  name  two  delegates  of  the  convention  and  Ject  to  the  call  of  the  president,  or,  in  case  of 
its  |>resident,  as  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  bis  inability,  of  one  of  the  six  vice-presidents." 
vested  with  ample  power.  On  the  day  of  a^oumment,  but  before  the 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  anticipating  ac^oumment  was  announced,  fifteen  delegates, 
the  fact  of  its  being  both  adopted  by  the  dele-  who  had  declined  subscribing  their  names  to 
gates  in  convention,  and  then  ratified  by  the  the  new  constitution,  caused  a  common  pro- 
people,  made  fhrther  provision  that  the  mem-  test,  signed  by  themselves,  to  be  read  aloud  by 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  twenty-six  Sen-  one  of  their  number  before  the  convention,  of 
ators  and  eighty-two  Eepresentatives,  should  the  following  tenor :  ^^  We,  the  undersigned, 
be  elected  every  fourth  and  second  year  re-  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  do 
spectively,  and  should  meet  and  commence  their  hereby  protest  against  the  above  and  foregoing 
sessions  on  the  first  of  April,  1868.  And  for  constitution,  and  decline  to  indorse  or  sign  it, 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  first-mentioned  as  the  same,  in  our  opinion,  is  anti-republican, 
and  other  elections,  they  grouped  together  and  prescriptive,  and  destructive  to  the  liberties, 
apportioned  into  twenty-two  districts  the  fifty-  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  this 
eight  counties  of  Arkansas  somewhat  dififer-  State. ^'  They  requested  also  that  the  protest 
ently  than  they  had  been  before.  with  their  names  should  be  attached  to  the 

It  seems  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  final  constitution.  This  the  convention  refused 
voting  in  the  convention  for  the  adoption  or  to  permit,  but  allowed  the  document  ^^  to  be 
rejection  of  this  constitution,  every  member  of  spread  upon  the  journal." 
that  body  accompanied  his  vote  with  remarks,  On  February  14, 1868,  the  military  command- 
objecting  to  one  or  more  specified  parts  of  it ;  er  ordered  the  holding  of  the  election  for  the 
the  remarks  also  were  recorded  with  the  vote  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  new  constitu- 
upon  the  journal :  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  tion,  and  made  dispositions  to  secure  quiet  and 
point  to  be  found  in  that  instrument  which  is  regularity  in  the  voting, 
not  condemned  in  express  terms  by  one  or  The  fifteen  delegates,  who,  upon  the  a^oum- 
many  of  the  delegates— even  those  who  voted  ment  of  the  convention,  had  entered  a  protest 
for  its  adoption — seven  of  whom  were  negroes,  against  the  new  constitution,  published  in  tiie 

On  February  11th,  when  the  voting  had  papers,  of  February  18,  1868,  a  common  ad- 
taken  place,  the  president  communicated  to  dress  to  the  people,  *^  announcing  their  objec- 
the  convention  the  answer  of  the  military  tions  to  the  said  constitution,  and  some  of  the 
commander  to  whom  he  had  previously  applied  reasons  which  should  induce  the  people  to 
for  money  wherewith  to  pay  the  delegates  and  vote  against  its  ratification."  Nor  did  their 
defray  the  other  expenses  of  the  convention,  party,  before  and  after  that  time,  cease  from 
in  which  he  stated  as  follows :  exerting  themselves  to  prevent  the  new  order 
That  an  ordinance  to  be  entitled  "  an  ordinance  ©^  things  being  introduced  in  Arkansas.  Even 
raising  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex-  before  the  end  of  1867,  the  State  Central  Com- 
penses  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  »'  and** an  mittee  had  called  upon  the  Democratic  State 

Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  "  ^^^7  ^7,  1868,  "for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 

are  in  his  opinion  in  conformity  with  the  "  reoon-  a  more  thorough  organization,"  in  order  to  put 

struetion  laws."  themselves  in  connection  and  act  in  unison 

Referring  to  the  ordinance  providing  and  malting  with  the  Democrats  and  Conservatives  of  the 

Sffir/tL'g'o^^^^^^^^^  North.    On  the  appointed  day  they  actually 

commanding  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Honor-  ™®h  passed  resolutions,  and  elected  their  ofli- 

ablo  Treasurer  of  the  State  has  been  instructed  to  pay  cers,  who,  in  this  capacity,  signed  and  pub- 
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lished  a  lengthj  address  to  the  people,  explain*  exerdsed,  we  believe,  witli  equity  and  flnnneM  for 

ing  the  importance  of  the  political  questions  many  yeara,  and  reeiating  the  destructive  influencee  of 

;r«^i;/^   ;»   f>iA  «nAAttr.»Ao   -^m^w^^^^A  Z»«   4.K«,;-  violent  timee,  not  from  any  force  of  ita  own,  bat  from 

imphed  m  the  measures  proposed  for  their  ^hat  of  the  liw,and  theTiense  of  justice 'and  pn>- 

Htate,  and  the  manner  m  whicn  they  should  priety  which  usually  pervades  the  mindii  of  mon,  and 

meet  and  decide  them.  that  your  authority  emanates  from  a  military  source. 

Outside  of  these  matters,  immediately  con-  whieh  implies  absolute  foroe ;  the  property  of  the 

nected  with   the  State  Convention   and   its  ^^y  ^^  ^  transferred  to  you  by  such  titles  as  you 

«.rv»ir  -/*«,«>  ^/«n.»<^n^o.<,  ^fi,^*^^^^^  ♦^^v  ^i««^  "*^®  heen  commanded  to  assume,  or  may  choose  to 

work,  some  occurrences  of  mterest  took  place,  ^opt.    Very  respectfully,  your  olJd't  serv't, 

The  military  commander  appomted  for  Little  j.  W.  HOPKlxi^S, 

Kock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  another  mayor  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Little  Bock, 

and  other  aldermen  in  the  place  of  those  who  On  the  day  next  preceding  his  expulsion 

were  actually  in  charge  of  the  said  offices  con-  from  office,  Mayor  Hopkins  issued  an  ordmanoe, 

fided  to  them  by  the  people.    The  following  forbidding,  under  penalty  of  ten  to  twenty- 

correspondeMe  took  nlaoe  February  12,  1868,  fiy©  dollars,  the  practice  of  ringing  bells  and 

between  the  heads  of  the  old  and  new  boards:  beating  drums  through  the  streeU  of  Little 

LrrrLE  Book,  Abxansas.  February  13, 1868.  Rook,  "  tO  attract  custom ;  "  as  this  could  not 

7b  the  IfonorabU  John  W,  UophiwB^  Mayor  of  tM  he  but  of  great  disturbance,  perhaps,  actual  in- 

CUyof  LiUle Boek :  jury  to  quiet  people,  and,  especially,  the  sick. 

Btr  :  ?rfie  undersigned  would  re»P«ctftdly  ooMiu-  ^  'vaoMt^  to  auctioneers  the  liberty  of  mak- 

nicate  to  your  honor,  and  through  you  to  the  board  of  ,  "  *""» w«  w  »«vnviic«  o  kuv  *•  i^i  uj  v*  aum. 

aldermen  over  which  you  preside,  the  information  "^?  ^^^h  noise,  and  this  only     for  five  min- 

that  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  commanding  ntes,  before  the  door  of  the  place  of  auction.*' 

eeneral  to  relieve  you  and  your  aaaodates  from  any  By  an  order  dated  March  81,  1868,  the  mili- 

Sirther  duties  as  mayor  and  fdermen  of  this  city.  tary  commander  of  the  Sub-District  of  Arkan- 

coS^uSoTanJ  AqiSfWu  S^d'??^^^  sas,,the  better  to  insure  tranquiUity  and  safety, 

are  subject  to  your  inspection.  during  the  impending  election  for  the  ratifloa- 

Be  good  enough  to  inform  us  at  what  time  it  will  tion  or  rejection  of  the  new  State  oonstitu- 

best  suit  your  convenience,  and  that  of  the  board,  to  tion,  provided  for  the  disposition  of  troops, 

transfer  and  dehver  to  us,  vour  successors  m  oflioe,  throughout  the  State,  as  follows : 

the  books,  seals,  records,  city  bonds,  money,  or  other  •*     ^  »  w»*i.  v  «     t^tr^,  «»  «v 

property  tnat  may  belong  to  the  corporation  of  said  Oetieral  Orden^  No,  6. 

city-                                   ^®'yTl^3S*1IH^?i^TT     ,r  HSADQUAKTIBS  SUB-DXSTBIOT  OF  AkKAKSAS,       I 

^^     ^      ^        »     JOHN  WAS8ELL,  Mayor.  LrrrLi  Boci,  Abkawsas,  JfarrA  8, 1808.  f 

^  ^^ii^  i???®^S®!^  **  o    ^^^^^  r^^®^^'*'^™?'  During  the  period  of  the  approaching  election,  cora- 

H.   T.   Gibb,  Bufus   S.  Savward    J.   G.  Boteford,  mencing  the  18th  instant,  post-oommanders  will  dia- 

Geoigo  B.  Weeks,  B.  L.  Dodge,  Aldermen.  tribute  their  troops,  by  small  detachments,  at  such 

MjLT0H*8  Omox       )  places  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  as  their 

Little  Book,  Ajucutbab,  FAruary  12, 1868,  f  aeryiccs  may  be  most  needed  lor  the  purpose  of  as- 

^  John    Wattdl,   Sayward,    JBols/ord,    WmJu,  ""^^l^K  S^^  commissioners  ot  clecUon   and  deputy 

J>odg6,  Donohue,  Fdgerton,  Adams,  and  Gthba  :  sheriffs  in  preserviuK  order,  also  for  the  purpose  of 

Gmixim :  I  im  m  receipt  of  yours,  dated  Feb-  protecting  every  voter  m  the  exercise  of  his  nffht  to 

which  you  are  pleased  to  cJommunicate  t^  ,^.»?.^  return  from  the  polU  without  restmnt  or 

—  -'-"-"—      "-- " of  unlawful  interference 

•.  the  polls,  or  elsewhere, 
and  reportea. 

^^           ^  notify  the  boards  of  reg[is- 

the' m>or  inFalde^en^of  "siidf  c'ityr^To  whfc'hl  *«"  of  then-  several  counties,  at  once,  for  their  in- 

beg  leave,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  board  of  formation,  what  disposition  of  troops  they  propose 

fddermen,  to  reply  that  we  ie  in  no  manner  engaged  ^  ™ake.  and  immediately  after  the  election  will  for- 

in  the  nSitary  wfvioe,  and  were  elected  to  our  wvlral  7»^  •  *^^  "POrt  ""^  *c^<>Pi  t^en  under  this  order, 

positions  in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  city,  ^  ^;»®  headquarters.    The  mounted  trooys  wiU  be 

to  hold  during  our  term  of  service,  and  untU  our  su^^  "^^^  remote  stations,  while  dismounted  detaoh- 

oesTOTs  should  be  elected  and  qualified.    That  we  are  ^^^,  will  be  sent  to  places  of  less  distance.    A 

not  aware  that  your  fitness  for  the  several  places  into  commissioned  officer  wiU  accompany  eaoh  detaoh- 

-which  yon  would  seek  a  forcsible  intrusion  has  ever  ^^^^  '^'^^^  practicable. 

been  submitted  to  the  people,  whose  aflDwrs  you  pro-  „       *  «  .     j.     n         ^  7?  o™S15?Sct    rr  a    a 

pose  to  administer,  m  the  formal  manner  required  by  Brevet  Briga«lier-Gencral  C.  H.  SMITH,  U.  B.  A., 

the  charter  of  the  city.    That  upon  our  qualifying  for  bAMUBL  M.  M.ills,  A.  A.  A.  (i. 

our  several  offices,  we  were  reouired  to  take  an  oath  The  polls  at  this  election  were  kept  open 

to  Bupport  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  nnasually  long,  from  the  18th  day  of  March 

S:%fehf4'^iuToriS2r'.h"3l'SiSS?.«?t  ti'l^'f  ^?P'?W^P,'^'  aad.when  they  had 

in  strict  subordination  to  the  dvU,  a  remembrance  of  heen  finally  closed,  loud  complaints  were  made 

^hich  makes  it  as  difficult  to  us  to  approve  the  steps  by  the  Democrats  against  the  Repnblicans  of 

which  you  suggest,  as  it  might  be  found  embarrass-  illegal  and  fraadnlent  voting,  practised  in  sev- 

ing  to  von,  under  the  circmnstanoes,  to  take  a  simi-  ^^al  counties,  but  especially  in  two,  to  the  ex- 

lar  Ooth  on  your  proposed  inauguration.    We  are  .^.  ^-  „i^„r  o  (\nf\  K^ii^f o 

pleased,  however,  t5  recognize  the  only  semblance  of  ^^}  of  above  2,000  baUots. 

right  which  you  pretend  to  daim,  and  whose  vir-  A  petition,  signed  on  April  18th,  by  several 

tues  are  induded  in  mere  physical  force,  which  suf-  prominent  persons,  was  addressed  to  the  mill- 

fices  to  excuse  us  from  the  further  performance  of  tarycommander,  requesting  him  to  inquire  into 


the  lights  of  the  city  and  her  people,  freely  ^ven,    others,  if  time  were  allowed.    General  Gillem 
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dispatched  Colonel  Toartelotte  to  Little  Rock,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  ^1,925>— there  Ia  no 

for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  matter,  ""^^^tJv"^^^?*  whether  they  were  cast  for  or 

and  tiie  colonel,  in  his  report  of  April  22d,  "^rtoX'^ctn/c'ongresB  passed  March  11,1863, 

said  the  petitioners  assured  him  it  would  take  and  which  was  promulgated  in  General  Order  No.  14, 

ahove  six  weeks  before  the  frauds  complained  from  the  War  Department,  dated  March  14,  1S68, 

of  could  be  traced  up,  and  months  before  the  there  was  no  law  or  order  in  existence  permitting 

investigation  could  be  completed;  that  per«)ns  I^Jf  Sh^^Cnl^  oTp'^cr  ^The^ 

registered  in  one  countiy  had  been  aUowed  to  to  authorizes  «  any  person  duly  regUtered  in  the  State 

vote  m  another,  upon  the  authority  of  the  law  to  vote  in  the  election  district  where  he  offers  to  vote 

of  Congress,  passed  March  11,   1868,  permit'  when  he  has  resided  therein  for  ten  days  next  pre- 

ting  registered  persons  to  vote  in  any  county  ^^  f^^^  election,  upon  hw  presentation  of  his 

hva  Un  dava'  rAsidPTinA   in    thfi   flamfi   whinh  «ertifl<»te  of  registration,  his  affldavitj  or  other  satis- 

Dy  a  ten  oays  reMence  m  tne  same,  wnicn  f^^     evidence,  under  such  regukdons  as  the  dis- 

law,  though  not  officially  published,  the  judges  trict  commander  may  prescribe. 

of  election  knew  of,  and  apparently  assumed  to  The  order  containing  this  law  was  not  received 

'execute  it  on  their  own  responsibUity ;  adding  ^i^til  after  the  election^  and  the  dispatch  from  the 

that  the  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  yi^fo^^I^^^^^^JS^ 

m^e  complaints  to  him  that,  by  intimidation,  I^d°tierefore  5??^ed  no^r^JSation  for  dLsom 

and  m  some  oases  by  actual  force,  the  opposite  voting  at  other  precincts  f^^r\  Uioee  in  which  they 

party  had  hindered  them  from  going  to  the  registered. 

polls  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Colonel  J.  E.  Tour- 

But  concermng  the  occurrences  and  final  ^'Lwfen'^JoS&eJSi^^ 

result  of  this  election,  whereby  the  new  State  law,  determined,  on  tkeir  own  responsibility,  to  ro- 

oonstitution  of  Arkansas  is  declared  to  have  oeive  tiie  votes  of  persons  registered  in  other  coun- 

been  ratified  by  the  people  by  a  miyority  of  ties. 

1,816  votes,  itmay  be  proper  to  subjoin  that  part  ^.Colonel  Tomtelotte  was  ordered  to  Little  Bock  for 


ton,  in  which,  after  stating  the  facts  returned  weeks  would  elapse  be^re  they  could  be  ready  to  pro- 

to    him,    the    general   seems  to  regard  the  <^©d  with  the  investigation,  and  that  months  would 

above-mentioned  result  of  the  election  ques-  5®  '^^'^^^  5?  "^^Pilf^i^^^'^^^Kn^^^ 

^ ^^,,       ^^'4,4,'   ^  :*    J     •  •       i.     XI.  deemed  expedient.    All  the  evidence  bearmgonthe 

tionable,  remittmg  its  decision  to  the  proper  B^bjeot  is  transmitted  herewith. 

authority  as  follows ;  As  there  was  no  separate  record  kept  of  the  1,925 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  foregomg  table  that  ^^^^^  ««,*  ^  ?^^¥  and  Jefferson  Counties  by  per- 

there  were  iLt  for  the  constitutiSn^enty-seven  «^^»  ^^J  regstered  m  those  counties  there  are  no 

thousand  niBe  hundred  and  thirteen  (27,918) :  against  ™«^  ^^  aseertainmg  whether  ^^ ^^l^^^.^^^'^l 

the  constitution,  twenty-six  thousaid  five  kuidred  *^'  or  agamst  the  constitution ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 

and  ninety-sevei  (26,6W) ;  total,  fifty-four  thousand  Iftl^'''''  ?^*^^^«  V^lH  !5%'T5^k^i^«L^fl^ 

five  hundred  and  ten  (54,510);  i^'oHty  for  the  con-  ?/  *^?  STi*"*?  f  ^vA^^Zl^^'^^^^Jll^'^^: 

Btitution,  one  thousand  tUe  hu^W^  and  sixteen  **°^' "  ^^^^  ^o*  ^  '^I'^^^J^^Ji,^^''^  ^^llll 

Q  32g\   '  counties  above  named,  the  constitution  appears  to 

faad  the  election  been  conducted  in  strict  oompli-  ^^^  ^^^  adopted  by  a  mjgonty  of  1,«1«. 

ance  with  General  Order  No.  7,  and  the  result  been  .  ^.^  »  ^"®«?2'^,?f  *"^i?  importance,  and  one  purel) 

indicated  by  the  above  fijjures,  the  adoption  of  the  ^^^^ »»  Y^^<^^  ^\  '^''^  ^  ^  ^^"^  J?^  *^«  ^^.^' 

constitution  would  have  been  Indisputable;  but  an  ^^"'TiS^^^'So^^oaiPT.f"^^  ^^  *^*'5^     51-^ 

examination  of  the  foregoing  table  of  returns  shows  ?«*  ^^  ^^^  ^';}S^h}  ^^\^  detenmnod  to  forward 

that,  in  Pulaski  County7thetotal  vote  exceeds  the  to-  }¥  ®^^?  ^<^!;?  ^^'^  \^®  ^^^^  ^^  *?*  i?"^""  ^^^^^ 

tal  number  registered  by  one  thousand  one  hundred  ^^^'       ^  "°»  General,  veiy  respectftiUy, 

and  mnety-five  (1,195).     This  is  explained  by  the  .TTrAxrr.  nxr  t  irmi^^^^' ^^?r®^V®'^??*i   a 

registrars/who  idlnit  that  they  pemitted  peVsons  ALVAN  C.  GILLEM.  Brevet  Ma,.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. 

registered  m  other  counties  to  vote  on  the  presenta-  ^         ,  „     Commanding  Fourth  Military  District, 

tion  of  theh  certificates  of  registration,  and  without  Gener^  U.  B.  G»akt.             ^  *,     rr  q 

taking  their  names,  or  the  counties  and  nrecincts  in  Commanding  Armies  of  the  U.  B. 

y_^°^_?^®y  5^.^**^  be  registered ;  nor  did  the  offi-  Three  weeks  in  advance  of  General  Gillem's 

those  who  had 


[quartera,  providinff  for  the  manner  of  conduct-  been  elected  members  of  the  State  Senate  and 

ing  the  election,  by  ^^  diecking  off  the  voter's  name  House  of  Kepresentatives,  upon  the  assumption 

on  the  prednct-book  serving  as  the  poll-book."    It  that,  in  said  election,  the  new  State  constitu- 

18,  tiierefore,  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  ^^^^g^  i,een  ratified  by  the  people,  assembled 

the  registered  votere  m  Pulaski  County  who  availed  *•*""  "»^  uwu  xowii^  uj  vi*^  ^/^  j.    ,  €«*7« 

themselves  of  the  right  of  franchise,  and  therefore  together,  on  April  1,  at  Little  Kock,  to  begin 

impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  in  excess  of  their  sessions.    The  constitution  had  designated 

eleven  hundred  and  ninety-five  (1,195)  who  voted  in  that  day  and  place  for  their  meeting.     They 

that  county,  and  who  were  registered  in  other  places.  ^Q^id  h^ye  commenced  their  sessions  on  this 

It  IS  also  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  ;i^^  v«^  «rv+  *k«  <rr.^.^«:n4-»*«<4<^nf  #vf  4-^^  -r^nKii/^ 

these  persons  We  voted  where  registered.  ^^l^,^^  ^^\  *^®  supermtendent  of  the  pnbhc 

The  same  irregulMities  occurred  in  Jefferson  Coun-  buildmgs  refused  to  open  for  Hiem  the  appro- 

ty,  where  seven  hundred  and  thirty  (780)  votes  were  priate  halls  as  they  requested.     He  refused  on 

cast  by  voters  claiming  to  be  registered  in  other  coun-  the  ground  that  he  had  no  official  knowledge 

*" n^f^^ao"*^;.-    .1         X.    A   A      A     '    ^41  of  such  asscmbly.    Whereupon  they   caused 

Of  these  votes,  eleven  hundred  and  nmetv-flve  7,      ,    .,  ,7^    ^     "i^  i    v  s^i       •*! 

(1,195)  in  PukskJ,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  ^^^  building  to  be  opened  by  a  smith  with 

(780)  in  Jefferson— making  a  total  of  one  thousand  tools,  and  on  April  2,  1868,  began   to    hold 
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their  respectiye  seesioiu  and  make  laws,  among  mandlng  Sub-DUtriot  of  AikaiuM,  will  Me  to  the 

which  ia  their  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  immedUte  execution  of  thU  order.         ^^ 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  known       ^^  '?JwSvT«®SZ2^T^r^''°;  ^"^PT^^' 
as  "Article  Fourteen."    These  sessions  of  the       Bj^iM^rTh^tTro^^ 

Assembly  have  been  continued  since  without  OfBoial : 

interruption,  except  hj  recesses  or  adjourn-  ^^^  Wolf,  Seoond  Lieut.  Sikh  Inlantiy,  A.  A.  A. 

ments.    Its  acts  from  the  beginning  may  be  ^Q^'*!* 

looked  upon  as  legalized  by  the  subsequent       By  a  subsequent  order  of  August  4th.  Geaer- 

action  of  Congress ;  though  influential  papers  al  Gillem,  pursuant  to  directions  from  the  army 

of  the  State  published  the  reports  of  its  pro-  headquarters    at   WasUngton,    declared   the 

ceedings  under  the  heading,  "The  Pretended  State  of  Arkansas  aa  separated  from  anyftir- 

LegisUture."  ther  connection  in  military  matters  with  the 

Upon  these  grounds  has  Arkansas  been  rec-  State  of  Mississippi,  and  attached  for  the  fbture 

ognized   and  readmitted  by  Congress   as   a  to  the  Department  of  Louisiana,  headquar- 

State  of  the  Union^  and  entitled  to  have  her  ters  at  New  Orleans,  whereto  he  ei^oined  the 

representatives  sittmg  among   those  of  the  military  commander  of  the  kte  Sub-District  of 

other  States  in  both  halls  of  the  Federal  Legis-  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock,  to  report  himself  for 

lature;    as  appears  from  the   foUowing  act  instructions, 
passed  in  May  and  June,  1868 :  Meantime,  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 

FF»<r«M^  The  people  of  ArkAnBas,  in  puTTOHnce  of  S*a*«    constitution,  General  Powell  Chiyton 

the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  an  "Act  for  the  had  been  elected  Governor  of  Arkansas,  and 

more  effective  govenunent  of  the  rebel  Btatee,»»  on  July  2, 1868,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 

passed  March  2,  1867,  and  the  acts  supplemental;  }^  office 

thereto,  have  framed  and  adopted  a  constitution  or         a t^'  j._4_  ^  v  _«       x  i_         i 

State  government  which  is  repubUcan  in  form,  and        o«nou8  disturbances  having  taken  place  m 

the  Legislature  of  said  Sute  has  duly  latifled  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  enormities  per- 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  petrated,    especially   within   three   counties, 

proposed  by  the  Thirty-mnth  Congress,  and  known  Governor  Qayton  adopted  severe  measures  to 

"1%  eJ^r/ilWlS^  enacts,  That  the  State  '"P,?.^/^^  r^"*^"  "'^  ^^^  P'^^^l"  *'"^- 

of  Arkansas  U  entitled  and  admitted  to  representation  qniUity,  for  which  purpose,  on  August  27, 1868, 

in  Congress,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  upon  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : 
the  following  fbndamental  condition:  That  the  con-        jm^       t^  v     v  j    «_  .  .l  . 

stitution  of  Arkansas  shall  not  be  so  amended  or  ,    *rAerMS,  It  has  been  made  known  to  me  that  a 


except  as  apunisnment  tor  sucn  cnmes  as  are  now  v    C               j  ^'  ^^  r  wun#  vi  jubmvo  luw  uwu 

felonies  at  common  law,  whereof  he  shall  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  cml  authorities  overpowered  in 

duly  convicted.  ***.     ^^^^^w^tios.  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  have 

'  driven  from  their  homes  a  large  number  of  peaceable 

This  biU  was  indeed  vetoed  by  the  Presl-  J???},^^!'",'  "V*  *^  *^«  ^5«*"  ^^  !*^«  l*T  »"^ 

dent ;  it  has,  however,  become  a  law  notwith-  JoT^vt^rn^J^rAS^^^^      °J?^i?l  ""^^.T^l 

standing;  and  the  Representatives  of  Arkansas,  reliable  information  having  been  received  that  auiet 

on  the   basis  of  her  new  constitution,  have  men  have  been  assassinated,  and  attempts  have  been 

taken  their  respective  seats  in  Congress.  °**<i*  "P®"  *he  lives  of  others,  in  various  other  coun- 

In  consequence  of  the  new  condition  of  S?  fe,^J^!jl''i^^^ 

.,  •         .1       •  X     J       J  4     A  1 -  av  *"®  "^^  ®*  officers  are  threatened,  and  the  dvU  au- 

things  thus  mtroducedmArkmsas,  the  com-  thorities  of  the  State  are  openly  defied  and  set  at 

znander  of  the  Fourth  Military  District,  by  an  naught,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  constituted 

order  dated  June  80, 1868,  its  provisions,  how-  authorities  of  the  law  to  preserve  order  and  protect 

ever,  to  be  reckoned  as  from  June  22d,  turned  the  lives  andpropeity  of  the  people  i 

that  State  over  to  her  rivil  anthoritiea.  reroff-  «  ^oWi}^f/ore,l,  FoweH  Clayton,  Governor  of  the 

tnat  Btate  oyer  w  ner  civii  aumonnes,  recog-  g^^^^  ^f  Arkansas,  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  persons 

nizmg  them  to  have  the  full  power  m  the  gov-  within  said  State  to  keep  the  peace,  and  command 

emment  and  administration  of  her  affairs,  as  all  bodies  of  armed  men  (not  organized  in  pursuance 

foUows :  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  of  &e  United  States)  to 

n.^MmAi  ru^^m,   Tffiy  OK  immediately  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Gener^  Orders,  m.  25.  j  ^^  furthermore  make  known  that  I  shall  at  once 

HxADQVAXTSBs  FouBTH  MiUTABT  DisrsioT,  1  csusc  to  be  enrolled  and  or^^^anized  the  reserve  militia 

DxpABTicxirT  OF  MISSISSIPPI  AVD  AxKXKSAs,     V  in  pursuance  of  said  act,  and  shall  use,  as  far  as  may 

ViOKSBtJBO,  Musissippi,  June  80, 1868.    )  be  necessary,  all  the  power  and  authority  vested  in 

1.  Offloial  information  having,  this  day,  been  re-  me  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Ar- 

oeived  at  these  headquarters,  of  tne  admission,  on  the  kansas,  to  preserve  order,  enforce  the  law,  and  pro- 

2fid  inst.,  ot  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  representation  tect  the  Uves  an(f  property  of  every  person  within  the 

in  Congress,  it  is  hereby  made  known  to  all  concerned  State. 

that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  of  the  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 

several  acts  supplementary  thereto,  as  provides  for  set  my  hiuid,  and  caused  the  seal  of 

military  government  in  certain  States,  have  become  TsxalI         ^^  State  of  Arkansas  to  be  affixed,  at 

inoperative  as  to  said  State  of  Arkansas ;  and  that  ■•        -i         Little  Rock,  this  the  twenty-seventh 

every  thin^  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  day  of  August,  ▲.  d.  one   thousand 

concerning  its  civil  affairs  will  be  immediately  tamed  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

over  to  the  several  duly  elected  officers  of  the  State,  POWELL  CLAYTON,  Governor, 

to  date  as  from  the  22a  instant.  By  the  Governor : 

a.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  C.  H.  Smith,  oom-  Bobbbt  J.  T.  Whitb,  Seoretaiy  of  State. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  which  amonnts  to  less  than  ^yq  millions,  by 

proclamation,  the  enrolment  of  the  State  mi-  '*  issning  new  bonds  and  cancelling  the  old 

litia  was  set  immediately  on  foot  by  order  of  ones." 

the  commander  of  the  regnlar  army  in  Arkan-  He  recommended  also,  as  a  measure  worthy 

sas,  issued  on  the  same  day.  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  a  future 

Public  disturbances  and  criminal  acts  of  vio-  time,  a  new  assessment  of  taxable  property, 

lence  did  not  oease,  howeyer ;  they  continued  one-third  of  which  he  says  has  heretofore  es- 

and  even  increased  in  frequency  as  well  as  caped  taxation,  assuming  that  *^  the  taxes  of 

enormity  and  extent  of  ^  place ;  so  that,  on  the  great  mass  of  tax-payers  will  be  reduced 

November  9,  1868,  Govemor  Clayton  placed  very  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  valuation 

ten  counties  of  the  State — Ashley,  Bradley,  is  increased."    For  the  rest  he  sets  down  the 

Columbia,    Lafayette,   Mississippi,    Woodruff,  best  rule  that  '^the  burden  of  taxation  rest 

Craighead,  Greene,  Sevier,  and  Little  River —  equally  upon  all,  in  proportion  to  the  property 

under  martial  law.  they  possess." 

"  For  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  organ-  Concerning  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the 

ization  of  the  militia  and  carrying  into  effect  people  under  different  titles  and  for  various 

this  proclamation,"  a  general  order  from  head-  purposes  in  detail,  a  number  of  tax-payers  in 

quarters   of  the   State  of  Arkansas,    dated  Arkansas  signed  and  submitted  to  the  consid- 

November  7,  1868,  abolished  the  previously-  eration  of  the  Legislature  during  its  session  a 

existing  districts  and  established  in  their  stead  memorial,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

four  military  districts,  apportioning  to  each  re-  "  From  the  new  tax  law  passed  during  your 

spectively  a  proportionate  number  of  the  conn-  recent  session,  it  appears  that  the  taxes  have 

ties  in  the  State.  been  greatly  increased  by  adding  new  subjects 

In  the  House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  of  taxation,  by  making  new  levies  for  extr&or- 
Arkansas,  at  its  session  of  November  28, 1868,  dinary  purposes,  and  by  making  provision  for 
two  memorials,  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  a  new  assessment,  from  which  the  revenue 
the  State,  were  duly  presented  and  read,  to  b©  derived  for  the  year  1868,  even  accord- 
wherein  the  petitioners,  proffering  themselves  ing  to  the  moderate  estimate  of  Treasurer 
advocates  of  peace,  ^^  most  solemnly  protest  Page,  will  amount  to  $600,000,  not  including 
against  the  organization  and  arming  of  the  the  school-tax  of  one-tenth  per  cent.,  nor  the 
militia  and  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  its  support."  poll-tax  for  school  purposes  of  one  dollar, 
After  consideration  of  the  matter,  the  action  which  will  amount  to  about  $160,000  more, 
and  answer  of  the  House  was,  that  all  of  the  making,  together,  the  sum  of  $750,000  for 
fifty-nine  members  present,  without  a  dissent-  State  purposes  alone,  to  say  nothing  about 
ing  voice,  adopted  among  other  resolutions  the  county,  town,  and  local  railroad  taxes,  and  the 
following:  United  States   internal   revenue    taxes    and 

8.  Beinff  Ailly  persiuided  ofthepreconoertedexist-  licenses,   which  together  will  amount  to  at 

ence  of  wide-spread  lawlessness  and  systematic  as-  least  $1,750,000,  altogether  making  the  enor- 

sassination  of  the  friends  of  the  government,  State  mous  sum  of  $2.600,000— ten  times  more  than 

and  nationid^  m  certam  counties  for  months  past,  and  ^^    government  ever  cost  before." 

the  desperadoes  without  a  single  exception  being  still  ^P           TIT  j         j  '^       Z,   j^  >             ^i 

at  large  and  defying  the  officers  of  tiie  law,  we  do,  ^he  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  greatly  re- 

there^re,  most  earnestly  approve  and  indorse  the  tarded  the  prosperity  of  the  State,   and  has 

recent  course  of  Governor  Powell  Clayton  declaring  afforded  littie  opportunity  for  the  development 

martial  law  in  several  counties.  ^^f  j^-g  resources. 

Of  this  deplorable  condition  of  things.  Gov-  The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  presidential 

emor  Clayton  spoke  at  length  in  his  message  election  was  as  follows :  Total  vote,  41,280. 

sent  to  the  Assembly  at  the  opening  of  its  Minority  for  Gen.  Grant,  8,074.    In  fifteen 

session  in  November,  1868.    They  seem,  how-  counties  the  registration   and   returns  were 

ever,  to  have  grown  still  worse  afterward,  not-  rejected.    The  Legislature  was  divided  as  fol- 

withstanding  tihe  organization  and  actual  opera-  lows:  Senate — ^Republicans,  21;  Democrat,!; 

tions  of  the  militia.  House — ^Republicans,  79 ;  Democrat,  1. 

As  to  the  present  political  disabilities  of  a  ARMY,  UNITED  STATES.  The  work  of  re- 
portion  of  the  white  residents  in  the  State,  ducing  the  army  has  gone  on  with  considerable 
who  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  celerity  during  the  year.  Orders  were  issued 
the  only,  authors  of  the  criminal  acts  and  dis-  in  November,  1867,  to  reduce  all  regiments  of 
turbances  which  have  so  long  kept  and  still  infantry  and  artillery,  with  the  exception  of 
keep  that  community  in  anxiety,  the  Governor  the  ten  light  batteries,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
said  in  his  message  that  he* "desired  to  see  privates  in  each  company,  and  to  diminish  the 
these  disabilities  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  recruiting  rendezvous  to  four  for  cavalry  and 
to  do  so;"  namely,  "when  this  class  of  peo-  four  for  infantry.  On  the  8d  of  April,  1868, 
pie  show  a  willingness  to  recognize  and  faWj  all  enlistment  for  artillery  or  infantry  service 
acquiesce  in  these  measures,  and  support  the  was  suspended,  except  in  the  case  of  old  sol- 
government  established  thereby."  diers  -desiring  to  enlist ;  and  further  instruo- 

In  respect  to  the  State  finances.  Governor  tions,  issued  on  the  24th  of  July,  prohibited  all 

Clayton  expressed  his  gratification,  and  recom-  enlistment    or    re^nlistment    in    these    two 

mended  the  fimding  of  the  State  indebtedness,  branches  of  the  service.    The  war  with  tlie 
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Indians  on  the  Western  plains  prevented  a  bnrsement  on  these  claims  has  already  amonnt- 

corresponding  redaction  of  the  cavalry  force,  ed  to  about  $54,000,000. 

and  the  services  of  a  volunteer  regiment  of  The  cost  of  reconstruction  daring  the  year 

cavalry  from  the  State  of  Kansas  were  accepted,  was  $2,261,415.02,  and  a  balance  of  funds  to 

which  regiment  was  mustered  in  on  the  6th  of  the  amount  of  $467,626.46  remains  available  for 

October.    Five  stations  for  recruiting  the  cav-  that  object,  which  it  is  thought  will  finish  the 

airy  force  remained  open  through  the  year.  business. 

The  actual  strength  of  all  the  regiments  in  The  amoant  of  njoney  subject  to  the  requisi- 
the  service,  on  the  80th  of  September,  was  tionsoftheQaartermaster-G^neral  for  the  year 
43,741,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  term  of  was  $37,000,000,  of  which  $36,500,000  were 
enlistment  of  4,500  of  tiiese  would  expire  be-  disbursed.  The  surplus  and  new  appropria- 
fore  the  close  of  the  year.  The  engineer,  ordi-  tions  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  in  1869,  amount 
nance,  and  other  special  branches  of  the  service  to  about  $16,000,000.  The  debts  of  Southern 
employed  4^340  men.  Of  203  volimteer  officers  railroads  to  this  department,  for  material  f^r- 
remaining  in  the  service  in  November,  1867,  nished  and  interest  thereon,  are  $8,500,000. 
all  have  been  mustered  out  but  Oeneral  How-  This  is  chiefly  due  from  four  roads  in  Tennes- 
ard,  the  head  of  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau.  The  see,  namely :  Nashville  and  Ohattanooga;  North- 
whole  number  of  colored  troops  mustered  into  western ;  Memphis,  Olarksville,  and  Louisville; 
service  during  the  civil  war  was  169,624;  of  and  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  A  large 
these  86,928  were  mustered  out,  20,286  were  quantity  of  clothing  and  equipments  was  left 
discharged,  81,866  died,  14,887  deserted,  1,514  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  no  appro- 
were  kUled  in  action,  1,344  missing  in  action,  priation  for  new  purchases  has  been  made 
and  366  were  transferred  to  the  navy.  Several  since, 
colored  regiments  still  belong  to  the  army.  More  attention  has  been  given,  than  hereto- 

The  actual  current  expenses  of  the  War  De-  fore,  to  the  inspection  of  the  army,  and  still 

partment  for  the  fiscal  year^  ending  June  30th,  further  improvements  in  that  regard  are  sug- 

were  $68,748,094.71,  to  which  is  to  be  added  gested.    The  ofiBcers  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspec- 

the  sum  of  $9,961,405.48,  old  war  debts  paid  tion  consist  of  a  Judge  Advocate-General,  an 

daring  the  year,  making  the  total  expenditures  Assistant  Judge  Advocate-General,  and  eight 

of  the  department  $78,704,501.14.    The  appro-  Judge  Advocates.    The  worlc  of  the  bureau, 

priations  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1869,  thus  far,  is  comprised  in  15,046  records  of  mili- 

were  $35,400,557.47,  and  it  has  been  estimated  tary  courts,  received,  reviewed,  and  registered ; 

that  there  will  be  deficiencies  to  the  amount  and  1,457  reports  on  various  subjects  especially 

of  $18,975,000.    The  requirements  of  the  de-  referred  for  opinion. 

partment  for  the  year,  ending  June  80,  1870,  The   number  of  military  arsenals  in  the 

are  estimated  at  $65,682,380.85.    The  disburse-  country  is  27,  including  the  national  armory  at 

ments  of  the  pay  department  for  the  last  year  Springfield.    Measures  have  been  taken  for  the 

were :  sale  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Liberty  Arsenals,  and 

For  the  Kogular  Army $17,808,968  58  legislative  authority  is  recommended  to  sell 

For  the  MiBtaiy  Academy. 169,199  04  those  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Vergennes,  Vt., 

For  Volunteer  Services 42,690,444  08  and  a  new  arsenal  is  required  at  Omaha. 

m  s,  1                                  Iinmnr  Tb®  Bureau  for  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and 

^^**^ $60,669,606  66  Abandoned  Lands,  has  been  kept  up  through 

The  expenditures  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  the  year,  but  there  has  been  considerable  rednc- 

for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $3,192,000,  which  tion  in  the  number  of  officers  and  agents,  and 

is  less  than  three-fifths  those  of  the  previous  arrangements  are  in  progress  to  put  an  end  to 

year.    From  the  Oommissary  Department  sup-  all  its  ftmctions,  excepting  those  of  collecting 

plies  were  famished  for  fi'eedmen  and  refugees  claims  for  colored  soldiers,  and  organizing  and 

to  the  extent  of  $882,884  in  the  year  1867,  supporting  schools  for  the  freedmen.    Treasury 

and  $632,776  in  the  year  1868,  maldng  a  total  certificates  and  checks,  for  the  settlement  of 

of  $1,515,461,' of  which  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  claims  of  colored  soldiers  and  marines,  have 

repaid  $1,048,669.    Army  stores  were  issued  been  collected  by  the  bureau  to  the  number  of 

to  the  Indians  to  the  extent  of  $640,439  in  17,000,  having  a  total  value  of  nearly  $3,500,- 

1867,  and  $373,926  in  1868.    Besides  these  ex-  000.    During  the  past  year  transportation  was 

penses  outside  of  the  ordinary  claims  on  the  furnished  to  6,418  persons ;  150,000  received 

department,  $250,500  were  paid  for  commuta-  medical    attendance;    and    2,802,478    rations 

tion  of  rations,  to  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  were  issued,  affording  subsistence  to  an  average 

during  the  war,  or  to  their  heirs,  under  the  of  16,000  persons  daily ;    27  hospftals  have 

act  of  Congress  of  July,  1864.  been  closed  and  21  still  remain ;  but  efforts 

Claims  to  addition^  bounty  were  allowed  are  made  to  turn  over  the  charge  of  the  sick, 

during  the  year,  to  the  number  of  241,993,  the  infirm,  and  the  insane,  to  the  civil  authori- 

involving  an  expenditure  of  $23,649,157.78.  ties.    The  number  of  day  and  night  schools  in 

Since  the  act  of  Congress  granting  this  bounty,  operation  was  1,831,  with  2,295  teachers,  and 

435,199  claims  have  been  received,  of  which  104,327  pupils.      The  aggregate  number  of 

887,091  have  been  paid,  32,403  rejected,  and  Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kinds  was  4,026, 

15,705  remain  unsettled.    The  aggregate  dis-  with  241,819  scholars ;  $942,523.66  were  ex- 
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pended  in  the  BUpport  of  these  schools  during  Florida,  have  fuUy  oompliedwith  the  acts  of  Congress 

the   year,    besides   the   funds   furnished   by  ^^^^  t"  *4o'??i?^5-i?''^  "II^^a' "^1"?^ 

•u^««J,^i«J+   fl^^:»4^:/^<.    «^^^«4-:»»  4.^  *f7AA  nnn  passed  June  22, 1868,  entitled  "  An  act  to  admit  the 

benevolent  societies,  amountmg  to  $700,000,  ^^^  of  Arkajisas  to  representation  in  Congress," 

and  about  $360,000  contnbuted  by  freedmen.  and  the  act  passed  June  86, 1868,  entitled '« An  act  to 

Fifteen  normal  schools  and  colleges  have  been  admit  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolhia, 

chartered  and  incorporated  in  (Afferent  parts  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  to  repre- 

of  the  country     The  total  expen^tures  of  the  Z^F^e^'^^L  2?l'86t^d^°?^r«S^l>l^ 

bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $8,977,041.72,  mentaiy  thereto,  as  provides  for'  the  organization  of 

and  a  balance  of  $8,622,067.99  remained  on  military  districts,  subject  to  the  military  authority  of 

hand.  the  Umted  States,  as  therein  provided,  has  become 

The  corps  of  cadets  on  the  1st  of  June  num-  inoperative  in  said  States ;  and  that  the  commanding 

bered  210V^".7'der  the  oareanduistrn^  ^^ ^rT^,^^^;^"^^  ^o^^ 

tion  of  a  superintendent,  eight  professors,  and  therefore,  the  following  chances  will  be  madein  the 

thirty-two  army  officers.     Fifty-four  members  organiza^on  and  command  ol  military  districts  and 

of  the  class  were  graduated  on  the  15th  of  June,  geographical  departments ;               ^.     .      ,     . 

andappdntedtotheax^^^  ^^t£^  S-nS^^^^^ 

didates  admitted  during  the  last  academic  year  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  will  con- 
is  ninety-six.     The  whole  number  of  graduates  stitute  the  Department  of  the  South;  Migor-General 
of  the  Academy,  from  its  first  establishment  at  Gtooige  O.  Meade  to  command.    Headquarters  at  At- 
West  Point  to  this  time,  is  2,273 ;  the  total  cost  ^*V?^5P*'-x,.  ^^^^.      T^.  ^^     -n 
has  been  $8,286,873.    The  foil  number  aUowed  ?'  %    aV^  ^^^^  ?'*^^  will  now  consist 

Axaa  w^joix  vu,^vv,w  i  w.        j.  aa<o  xiua  u\uu.u^x  ouv/  w  ««.  ^   ,      ^^  ^^  g^^  ^^  MisSlBSippi,  SUd  Will  COUtmue  to 

by  law  at  one  time,  when  all  the  States  are  repre-  \^  commanded  by  Brevet  M^or-General  A.  C.  Gfllem. 

sented,  is  290.    It  has  been  suggested  of  late  8.  The  Fifth  Military  District  will  now  oonaist  of 

that  the  number  should  be  increased  to  four  the  State  of  Texas,  and  will  be  commanded  by  Brevet 

hundred.  M^jor-General  J.  J.  Eeynolda.  Headquarters  at  Aus- 

An  artmery  school  was  organized  at  the  ^l  TbTstates  of  Louisianaand  Arkansas  will  con- 
close  or  1867,  by  order  of  the  General  of  the  statute  the  Department  of  Louisiana.  Brevet  Migor- 
Army,  and  Brevet  M^or-General  Barry,  colo-  General  L.  H.  Rousseau  is  assig^ned  to  the  command, 
nel  of  the   2d  artillery,  was  assigned    to    its  Headauarters  at  New  Orleans,  jLouisiana.    Until  the 

oommajd.  It  was  esteblished  at  Fortress  Mon-  SJ^^n^'Si.SSr^'co'JZ^dX'^e^' 

roe,  and  one  battery  from  each  of  the  five  regi-  ment. 

mente  of  artillery  was  ordered  to  that  post  to  5.  Brevet  Msooi^General  George  Crooke  is  assigned. 

be  used  in  the  instructions  and  experiments  of  according  to  his  brevet  of  m^jor-^eneral.  to  oommana 

the  first  year.      The  course  of  instruction  in-  **^®  Department  of  the  Columbia,  in  place  of  Bous- 

cludes    both  the  theory  and  practice  of  that  T^B^eveTMajoi-General  E.  K.  S.  Canby  is  reas- 

brancn  ot    military  tactics.     Ine   theoretical  aimed  to  command  the  Department  of  Washington, 

studies  embrace  mathematics,  military  survey-  7.  Brevet  Minor-Genend  Edward  Hatch,  Colonel 

ing,  and  engineering,  artillery,  military  history,  ^h  cavalry,  will  relieve  General  Buchanan  as  Assist- 

and  military,  international,  and  cooatitutionai  ^„^rd"&dVedt.n^dLTLo^.5^r"'  ^^" 

i*^»  Bv  command  of  General  Graitt  : 

Provision  has,  moreover,  been  made  for  in-  B.  D.  Towksbkd,  Assistant  AcJ^jutant-GeneraL 

struction  in  military  telegraphy  and  signalling.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  troops 

Books  on  these  subjecte  have  been  famished  in  those  States  after  the  reSstablishment  of  the 

to  each  company  and  post,  and  steps  have  been  civil  authorities,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 

taken  to  provide  the  necessary  telegraphic  ap-  several  commanders  on  the  25th  of  August, 

paratus  and  equipments  for  signalling.  A  school  based  upon  an  opinion,  ^ven  by  the  Attomey- 

for  study  and  practice  in  these  branches  has  General  on  the  subject.    The  important  points 

been  put  in  successful  operation  at  Fort  Grebel,  in  these  instructions  are  contained  in  the  fol- 

Maryland ;  and  they  have  been  introduced  at  lowing  passage :  "  The  obligation  of  the  mili- 

the  Military  School  at  West  Pomt,  and  the  Nar  tary,  individual  officers  and  soldiers,  in  common 

val  Academy  at  Annapolis.  ^ith  all  citizens,  to  obey  the  summons  of  a 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  military  marshal  or  sheriff,  must  be  held  subordinate  to 

districts  and  departments  in  the  South,  owing  their  paramount  duty  as  members  of  a  per- 

to  the  admission  to  their  normal  relations  in  manent  military  body ;  hence  the  troops  can 

the  Union  of  several  of  the  reconstructed  States,  act  ouly  in  their  proper  organized  capacity  un- 

The   changes  are  indicated  in  the  following  der  their  own  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the 

order :  immediate  commanders  of  those  officers.    .The 

•      General  Orders,  No,  66.  officers  commanding  troops  summoned  to  the 

HxADQ'Rs  OF  THE  AjMY,  ADj.-GBiraRAL's  Ofjicb,  )  ^^^  ^f  ^  marshal  or  sheriff,  must  also  judge  for 

Washiwqton,  «/wy  28, 1868.      f        !.•        i^        j  v  '    «»  •  i   «^i ^     'i,:! 

The  following  orders  from  tlJe  War  iJepartment,  pmself,  and  upon  his  own  official  responsibil- 
whichhave  been  approved  by  the  President,  are  pub-  ity,  whether  the  service  required  of  him  is 
lished  for  the  information  and  government  or  the  lawful  and  necessary,  and  compatible  with  the 
army  and  of  all  concerned :  ^  ^  ^  .„,..,  proper  discharge  of  his  ordinary  military  dn- 
Fo&rir&gtSriVt^^X'vr^^^^  «««.  and  must  limit  his  action  absolntely  to 
reported  that  the  States  of  Arkansas,  North  CaroUna.  proper  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  lawfhl  pro- 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  cepts   exhibited   to   him  by  the    marshal  or 
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sherifl  If  time  win  permit,  every  demand  and  would  facilitate  the  recognition  of  offend- 
from  a  civil  officer  for  military  aid,  whether  it  ders  against  the  civil  law  who  have  entered 
be  for  l^e  ezecntion  of  civil  process  or  to  snp-  the  ranks  of  tiie  army.  He  proposes  to  build 
press  insurrections,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  the  first  prison  in  New  York  harbor,  and  if  that 
rresident  with  all  the  material  facts  in  the  is  found  to  work  well,  then  he  would  have  Con- 
case  for  his  orders,  and  in  all  cases  the  highest  gross  to  provide  for  similar  institutions  on  Ship 
commander,  whose  orders  can  be  given  in  time  Island,  at  one  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  at 
to  meet  the  emergency,  will  alone  assume  the  one  point  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  labor 
responsibility  of  action.  By  a  timely  disposi-  of  convicts  and  the  stoppages  of  pay  would,  ho 
tion  of  troops  where  there  is  reason  to  appro-  thinks,  nearly  support  each  prison  after  its  ercc- 
hend  a  necessity  for  their  use,  and  by  their  tion.  He  would  have  companies  of  discipline 
passive  interposition  between  hostile  parties,  attached  to  each  prison,  into  which,  under 
dangers  of  collision  may  be  avo  ided.  Depart-  proper  regulations,  all  idle  and  worthless  men  of 
ment  commanders,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  their  the  class  who  prefer  being  in  the  guardhouse 
subordinates,  are  expected  in  this  regard  to  ex-  to  doing  duty  snould  be  transferred,  and  would 
ercise  upon  their  own  responsibility  a  wise  dis-  have  these  vag&bonds  severely  dealt  with, 
cretion,  to  the  end  that  in  any  event  the  peace  Great  attention  has  been  given  to  gathering 
may  be  preserved."  and  identifying  the  remains  of  soldiers,  slain  in 

In  his  *'  opinion,''  Attorney-General  Evarts  the  late  civil  war.  There  are  now  72  na- 
used  this  language :  "  Nothing  can  be  less  in  tional  cemeteries,  besides  very  many  local  and 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  our  Grovemment,  private  grounds.  The  whole  number  of  graves 
or  the  disposition  of  our  people,  than  a  frequent  recorded  is  816,233,  and  the  occupants  of 
or  ready  resort  to  military  aid,  in  execution  of  145,764  have  been  already  olearly  identified. 
the  duties  confided  to  civil  officers.  Courage,  Some  twenty-five  rolls  of  honor  have  been  pro- 
vigor,  and  intrepidity,  are  appropriate  qualities  pared,  which  contain  a  list  of  the  graves  of 
for  the  civil  service,  which  the  marshals  of  the  nearly  200,000  soldiers,  with  a  record  of  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  perform,  and  a  place  where  the  remains  were  found,  and  about 
reinforcement  of  their  power  by  extraordinary  100,000  concerning  the  occupants  of  which  no 
means  is  permitted  by  tne  law  only  in  extraor-  record  has  yet  been  made,  though  documents 
dinary  emergencies."  in  existence  may  furnish  the  needed  informa- 

The  only  portion  of  the  army  which  has  seen  tion.    The  records  which  are  made  contain  all 

active  service  during  the  year  is  that  under  the  the  facts  which  could  be  gathered  concerning 

command  of  Generu  Sherman  in  the  Depart-  the  bodies  of  the  dead.     The  expense  of  this 

ment  of  the  Missouri,  where  operations  against  care  for  the  relics  of  the  fallen  soldiers  of  tho 

the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Plains  have  been  car-  nation  thus  far  is  about  $2,000,000,  and  it  is 

ried  on  from  time  to  time.    (See  Indian  Wab.)  thought  that  $500,000  more  will  be  needed. 

Among  the  changes  recommended   in   the  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  inaugurated 

general  administration  of  affairs,  is  the  trans-  this  year  a  custom  of  strewing  with  flowers  the 

fer  of  the  management  of  all  matters  pertain-  graves  of  the  buried  soldiers,  on  the  80th  of 

ing  to  the  Indians  from  the  Department  of  the  May,  a   tribute    to  their  departed   comrades 

Interior  to  that  of  War,  and  there  is  consider-  which  it  is  proposed  sacredly  to  observe  firom 

able  probability  that  such  a  change  will  be  year  to  year.    This  touching  observance  was 

made.  by  no  means  confined  to  the  members  of  the 

Steps  have  been  taken,  under  authority  of  Grand  Army,  but  people  of  all  classes  through- 

the  acts  of  Congress,  approved  August  8, 1861,  out  the  country  joined  in  this  floral  tribute 

and  June  25,  1864,  for  dropping  from  the  rolls  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
of  the  army,  upon  the  report  of  an  examining        There  was  a  ^^  grand  reunion^'  of  the  officers 

board,  such  officers  as  may  be  found  unfit  for  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  and  of   the 

service  on  account  of  intemperate  or  vicious  Armies  of  the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Cumberland, 

habits.     Much  will  undoubtedly  be  done  in  and  Georgia,  at  Chicago,  on  the  15th  and  16th 

this  way  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  service,  of  December.    These  reunions,  it  is  thought, 

A  reform  is  recommended  by  the  Adjutant-  will  become  common  with  the  officers  of  the 

General  in  the    matter  of  military  prisons,  army  of  the  late  war. 

Guardhouse  confinement  he  regards  as  an  in-        ASIA.    The  territory  of  the  European  gov- 

effectual  and  very  injurious  mode  of  punish-  emments   in  Asia,   which   already  embraces 

ment,  and  discharge  from  the  regiment  is  at  about  one-half  of  the  entire  area,  is  steadily 

once  followed  by  an  enlistment  in  another  re-  enlarging.    The  war  between  Russia  and  the 

gimeut  under  an  assumed  name.    He  recom-  Xhan  of  Bokhara,  and  the  conquest  of  nearly 

mends  military  prisons,  which,  he  says,  if  prop-  the  whole  territory  of  tho  latter  by  Russia,  must 

erly  managed,  would  serve  as  reformatory  in-  have  taught  the  weak  rulers  of  Central  Asia 

stitntions,  and  would  rid  the  army  of  many  vi-  that  they  are  powerless  against  their  two  great 

clous  and  insubordinate  men ;  they  would  ma-  Christian  neighbors,  Russia  and  England.    Only 

terially  diminish  the  need  and  expense  of  courts-  to  the  disagreement  of  these  two  powers  is  it 

martial,  prevent  the  discharge  of  many  desper-  due  that  Khokan,  Bokhara,  Afghanistan,  Beloo- 

ate  men  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  chistan,  and  a  few  other  countries  of  Central 

where  they  always  become  pests  and  outlaws,  Asia,  are  still  enumerated  among  the  states  of 
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Asia.  English  and  Rasdan  inflnences  were  espe- 
cially at  conflict  in  Afghanistan,  which,  through- 
out the  year,  was  the  scene  of  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  late  Dost 
Mahommed.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the 
partisan  of  England,  Sheere  Ali,  seemed  to  have 
established  his  rule. 

No  part  of  Asia  is  making  as  rapid  progress 
in  ciyilization  as  British  India.  As  it  is  the 
wealthiest  empire  of  Asia,  and  by  far  more 
populous  than  any  single  state  of  Europe,  its 
advance  in  civilization  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance for  the  fdture  of  both  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  foreign  relations  of  India,  throughout  the 
year,  were  of  a  pacific  nature.  Indian  troops 
were  employed  by  England  in  the  Abyssinian 
war,  where  they  acquitted  themselves  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  their  English  commander. 
At  home  some  trouble  was  caused  by  the  Wa- 
habees,  a  fanatical  sect  of  Mohammedans. 

In  Arabia,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  by  far  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  of  the  country,  who 
claims  authority  over  the  whole  of  Omam,  the 
islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  vast  extent 
of  territory  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  was 
dethroned  and  succeeded  by  the  chief  of  the 
Wahabees.  This  sect,  which  designs  to  restore 
Mohammedanism  to  its  ancient  purity,  has  of 
late  obtained  control  of  a  large  portion  of  Cen- 
tral Arabia,  and  now,  having  added  Muscat  to  its 
empire,  constitutes  a  greater  power  than  this 
part  of  Asia  has  known  for  centuries. 

China  is  beginning  to  derive  great  advan- 
tages from  the  establishment  of  the  regular 
monthly  steamship  line  which  connects  it  with 
the  United  States.  The  commerce  of  the  great 
ports  is  developing  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Of 
still  greater  importance  are  likely  to  be  the 
negotiations  which  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlin- 
game,  as  Chinese  plenipotentiary,  has  been 
conducting  with  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France.  The  Chinese  Government  is  will- 
ing to  harmonize  its  administration  in  all  es- 
sential points  with  that  of  the  civilized  nations, 
and  in  return  asks  to  be  treated  itself  by  for- 
eigners as  any  other  civilized  government.  Mr. 
Burlingame^s  mission  in  the  United  States  was 
entirely  successful.  In  England,  though  at  first 
received  with  great  mistrust,  he  likewise  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  new  treaty.  Reports 
from  the  interior  of  China  state  that  Christi- 
anity, and  in  particular  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  making  great  progress.  {See 
China.) 

For  Japan,  the  past  year  was  the  turning- 
point  in  its  political  history,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  The  young  Mikado  resumed  the 
reins  of  the  government^  which  for  ceaturies  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Tycoon.  As  the  lat- 
ter resisted  the  claims  of  the  Mikado  by  force 
of  arms,  a  civil  war  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  the  Tycoon,  the  abolition  of 
the  Tycoon  ate,  the  reSstablishment  of  the  Mi- 
kadoes authority,  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Yeddo.  The  civil  war  was 
continued  by  some  Daimios  of  the  party  of  the 


Tycoon,  even  after  the  resignation  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  Mikado  seemed  to  be 
fully  secured.    {See  Japait.) 

The  area  and  population  of  the  independent 
Asiatic  states  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 


COUNTRIES. 


Toikeyin  Asia 

Arabia 

Pervia 

Afefaanistan  and  Herat 

BcdoochiBtan 

Independent  Tartaryifembracing 
the  khanates,  of  Kniva,  Eho- 
kan,  Bokhara,  Marmene,  and 
the  country  of  ttie  Tarcomans). 

China 

Japan  

Barmah 

Siam 

Anam 


Sqnuc  mllca. 


678,007 

868,680 
166,630 


640,616 
4,606,834 
140,899 
190,617 
809,084 
198,048 


PopoLttioB. 


16,468.000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 


7,780,000 

477,500.000 

85,000,000 

198,840,414 

6,298,998 

9,000,000 


The  following  exhibits  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  European  dependencies : 


COUNTRIES. 

Square  mllM. 

laliablteati. 

KnMian  Territory , 

5,812,255 

672,007 

1,568,778 

84,705 

21,788 

1,084 

81,700 

799,869 

9,748,017 

16,468,000 

188,840,414 

8,049,728 

079.116 

Tarkey  In  Asia . .'. 

East  India  and  British  Bnrmah. 

Ceylon 

Cochin  China  (French) 

Straits  Settlement  

888.881 

Peninsula  of  Molncca 

809,000 
87,678,804 

East  India  Islands 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND 
PROGRESS.  The  Total  Solar  ^c?t»w.— The 
most  important  astronomical  event  of  the  year 
was  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place 
August  IVth.  It  could  be  seen  in  its  perfection 
only  in  a  path  which  traversed  India,  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  and  the  Oriental  islands.  The 
English,  French,  and  Grerman  Governments 
took  great  interest  in  the  phenomenon,  and  sent 
out  parties  of  astronomers  and  photographers, 
thoroughly  equipped  with  the  finest  instru- 
ments, to  make  scientific  observations  of  it. 
The  points  which  it  was  derared  to  elucidate  in 
connection  with  the  eclipse  may  be  briefly 
^ven  as  follows:  1.  "Whether  the  corona  or 
bright  white  aureole,  seen  around  the  moon 
during  the  solar  obscuration,  is  the  sun's  at- 
mosphere, or  a  thin  atmosphere  of  the  earth 
extending  to  the  moon  and  made  suddenly 
visible  by  the  solar  rays  striking  through  it. 
Royal  Astronomer  Airy,  of  England,  inclines  to 
the  latter  hypothesis,  but  has  not  been  sus- 
tained by  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  astrono- 
mers throughout  the  world.  Tests  by  polari- 
zation had  tended  to  show  that  this  effect 
of  the  corona  was  caused  by  a  solai*  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  sun  for  a  great  distance, 
and  visible  to  us  at  certain  seasons,  as  the 
zodiacal  light.  2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
rosy  protuberances,  the  glowing  mountains  of 
flame,  the  ragged,  fiery  fringe  seen  upon  the 
limb  of  the  moon  at  the  moment  of  total 
eclipse?  At  the  eclipse  of  1860,  several  pho- 
tographs were  taken  of  these  lurid  excres- 
cences, and  they  all  agreed  in  giving  the  same 
position  and  outlines  to  them,  thereby  demon- 
strating that  they  were  not  apparitions,  but 
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realities.    It  was  hoped  that  Bpectmm  analj-  ^ere  very  bad,  the  riBe  and  fall  not  being  more  than 

968  would  solve  this  enigma :  as  it  was  to  be    ^^^  ^^' . ..        _    .  v^--«.:a,iw  -^«v  m^*. 

*\.^  «««*  ^«i;w.-«  *♦  «rk:J:K  ♦v-.  ^^i^^^r.  «*  ♦i*^  On  flrat  aeptration  a  moat  beantifally  soft  li^fht 

the  first  echpse  at  which  the  science  of  the  ^i^  ^^^  fh)m^hind  the  moon,  l^hting  np  the  aea 

spectroscope  would  be  called  into  play.     Kir-  uid  rooka  of  Aden  in  an  indencribably  beautiful 

choi^  De  la  Rue,  Nasmyth,  and  others,  had  manner. 

already,  by  the  agency  of  this  instrument,  ob-  ^  The  ann  waa  unfortunately  behind  a  cloud  at  the 

serving  the  sun,  mider  the  ordinary  conditions,  Jnal^  separation,  which  could  not  be  therefore,  de- 

oci  T*u5  bu^  OI41X,  i^u^*  "j'»  vi»^*««  J  ^.vuuiK.vuo,  tennmed  withm  a  second  of  tune.     The  timca  were, 

become  convinced  of  the  existence  of  mean--  ^f^ 

descent  vaporous  matter  around  that  body,  to  s,  x.   n. 

which  they  had  given  the  name  of  photosphere.    Totality. i  »  » 

According  to  their  view,  it  was  an  envelope  of    ^"^  scparatton •  "  ^ 

gaseous  matter  in  a  state  of  combustion,  at  an         TotaUty o    a  65 

inconceivably  high  temperature,  by  which  the  xhe  German  party  were  delighted  with  all  their  ex- 
most  refractory  metals  would  be  readily  vapor-  perimenta,  and  considered  themselves  amply  repaid 
ized.  The  inspection  of  the  lurid  prominences  for  their  trouble.  They  had  most  superb  inntniments, 
flfeen  during  the  eclipse  was  expected  to  confirm  "id  were  particularly  dvil  and  obll^nf  in  explaining 
this  ffPnerallv-ftp^ftntfid  theorv  *^®"^  ^®»  mechanism,  etc.  Among  the  most  inter- 
ims generauy-acceptea  ineory.  ^^^.     ^^  ^  photographing  telescope,  which  is  made 

Full  reports  of  the  observations  of  the  vanous  Miffing  by  meaSs  of  a  most  ingenious  clock-work 

parties  have  not  yet  been  made  public;  but  mechanism,  which,  with  the  help  of  a  simple  pendu- 

the  following  statements,  from  ofiSoial  and  un-  lum  and  endless  wheels,  is  ao  delicately  adjusted  aa 

oflScial  sources,  give  the  more  important  facts  *?  counteract  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  to  keep 

and  inferences  with  regard  to  the  eclipse.  ^^^^  telescope  njfhtly  fixed  on  the  star  or  planet  dur- 

•**^  lUAvt  vu^v9  w *w»*  A vf^axsx  «v  •»*«  vvAi|/9«.  ^YiQ  tcu  or  fll\een  seconds  required  to  receive  the 

An  observer  of  the  eclipse,  at  Aden,  wntes  inmression. 

the  following  to  the  London  Times :  I  send  a  rough  representation  of  the  corona.    Its 

As  the  result  of  the  observations  taken  by  our  aa-  si*®  ^»«  accurately  measured  bv  means  of  a  telescope 

tronomical  expeditions  in  Southern  India  can  only  ^i*h  amall  squares  in  the  diaphragm.    These  valves 

Imve  reached  England  through  the  medium  of  eleo-  «"i  he  exactly  determined  by  experiments  with  the 

tricity,  I  avail  myself  of  the  passage  of  a  mail  steamer  ■*™®  telescope  in  the  distance  between  known  stars, 

to  communicate  what  was  observed  at  this  station.,  which  can  be  brought  to  scale. 

The  only  astronomers  and  photographers  that  have  *  have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  your  most  obedient 

come  to  Aden  are  all  Germans ;  three  of  them,  Dr.  aenrant,                                                           A.  G. 

Weiss,  Navigating  Lieutenant  Rhea,  and   another  Anaw,  Augud  21. 

gentleman,  are  AuAtrians.    Their  chief  object  was  to  t\-    vj^aa    r^f  '\7';<i«in«    >i«^    ^y««*»a  ^f  ♦!»«. 

make  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the  corona.  .  ^f*.  ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^  .   ,^1^  ^^   v  ® 

From  the  observations  taken  by  these  gentlemen,  Austnan  expedition,  and  selected  Aden  as  his 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problem  is  now  solved,  place  of  observation,  chiefly  becanse  he  had 

several  varied  experiments  proving  in  a  most  conclu-  heard  much  of  the  usual  freedom  of  the  sky 

jiv-e  manner  that  the  corona  merely  consists  of  in-  there  from  rain  and  cloud.     Tlie  doctor  and 

flammable  eas  m  a  hiirn  state  of  combustion.    The     v:^  ^^^t^*.^^*^  ^u^^ ^j  ai.        i 

North-Ger^  party  eSnsisted  of  one  astronomer.Dr.  his  assistants  observed  three  large  prominences 

Thiel,  of  Bremen,  and  four  Prussian  photoCTaphera  on  the  border  of  the  moon  during  the  eclipse, 

work'mg  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fritch,  of  Berlin.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  he  describes  ns 

This  party  devoted  their  attention  ohieily  to  photo-  sharply  defined,  finger-shaped,  brilliant  with 

flf&  i^*  :?*«  JSf  J!.ri1Lw  iSnf  In fe^r^?  the  most  vivid  carmine  red,  the  length  of  which 

selected  Aden  aa  the  most  likely  spot  m  the  zone  of  ^  j  -i      u     *  -lu      •  v  xi.       -^    i*  xu          » 

'•  totaUty  "  to  be  free  from  clouds.  araotmted  to  about  the  eighth  part  of  the  sun  s 

Several  English  amateurs,  officers  of  the  army  and  semi-diameter.     Dr.  Weiss  and  Dr.  Theodor 

navy,  also  contributed  their  help  in  recording  variona  Oppolzer  both  made  measures  of  the  position 

experiments  aowrding  to  their  respective  ahdities.  and  magnitude  of  each  of  these  protuberances. 

The  weather  for  a  week  preoeding  the  oventfull  8th  -„j  ♦kT  ^^nUa  b»,A»/i  «r4^i>  ^^^u  ^fi.^^      a* 

had  been  nnusnallv  cloudy  for  Ad?n,  and  prevented  »»«  the  results  ^eed  with  each  other.     At- 

the  tenants  who  had  arnved  in  the  begmning  of  tention  was  also  directed  to  the  corona,  which 

August  from  making  as  many  observations  as  they  had  a  certain  general  similarity  to  that  seen  in 

woald  have  wished.    The  mommgs  had  been  partic-  Spam  at  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  18,  1860.    It 

pl^feSS'^iouy'^  '""^     *''^^''  ®^°^^  ^^^  however,  be  perfectly  observed,  be- 

^  tS^vening  of  the  17th  almost  all  the  rank  and  ^^^  ^^  longer  radiations  were  for  the  most 

fashion  of  Aden  made  an  exodus  to  Marshag  Hill,  the  psrt  concealed  by  clouds.    Lieutenant  Khoa 

eastern  promontoiy  of  Aden,  where  the  German  conducted  the  spectral  investigations.     He  re- 

party  were  established  with  all  their  instrumenta.  marked,  at  the  occurrence  of  the  totality,  a 

feh\raSNrr;e?7d«^'?^^^^^^  sudden  disappearance  of  all  the  dark  (FraJn- 
tions.  At  gray  dawn,  however,  and  just  before  first  holer's)  Imes,  the  spectrum  passmg  into  a  so- 
contact,  the  banks  of  cloud  separated  into  broad  called  continuous  one,  faint  indeed,  but  still 
hand8,oocaBionaUyshuttin^out  a  view  of  the  eclipse,  quite  distinctly  visible.  Toward  the  end  of 
Totality  commenced  at  6h.  29m.  28s.  A^  the  totality,  when  a  thin  veil  of  cloud  had 
2m.  66s.,  dnnnir  which  mterval  a  most  masfniflcent  •%  ^\v  v  i.*  i.  av 
view  of  the  phenomena  was  obtained,  and  four  most  ?»«»©«  over  the  sun,  by  which  the  corona  was 
Buccessful  photographs  were  taken.  hidden,  whilst  the  protuberances  glimmered 
The  only  planets  and  stars  observed  during  the  to-  through  it,  the  most  refrangible  part  of  the 
tdity  were  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Sirius,  which  at  once  spectrum    disappeared    almost    entirely,   and 

"irtiS^tiS'oMrSr/th'o  hel»  th«  tide  w«i  there  rem«ned  a  series  of  red  bands,  separated 

U  feet,  or  for  Aden  a  good  average  springtide.    The  ""om  each  other  by  broad  dark  spaces, 

preceding  apring  tides  (about  a  fortnight  before)  Mcgor  G.  F.  Tennant,  R.  £.,  who  had  com- 
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mand  of  the  English  expedition,  gives  the  fol-  heranoes  which  are  seen  around  the  black  disk  of  the 

lowing  account  of  photographic  operations,  in  ^^^  during  totality,  and  which  have  Iom  since 

A  i^ff^^i.  fr.  T>y.r^f  n   "R    Ai«^  +!.«    Aaf«r*«™«-  been  proved  to  Delonff  to  the  sun,  has  been  found  to 

a  letter  t<>  Ptof.  G.  B.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  ^[t  ^  ^      wmaiable  and  iJnexpected  apjpear- 

Kojal,  dated  Oruntoor,  Apnl  18tn :  ance.    What  this  appearance  is  he  does  not  ten  us ; 

The  morning  was  veiy  promising,  and,  if  it  had  fol-  ^^*  o^«  conclusion  drawn  firom  the  nature  of  the 

lowed  the  course  of  its  predecessor,  we  would  have  »P«ctrum  is  that  the  protuberan<»e  themselves  are 

had  a  magniflcent  dear  sky,  but  it  clouded  over  the  gaseous.    It  will  mterest  our  readers  to  know  that, 


grapmo  energy ;  ana  tne  result  was  tnat  every  nega-  *^*"'  »•  ^uu^  ioud  ke^o^  wuuixwwii  ux  mn  »  wjvum 

live  was  under-exposed,  and  we  have   littite  more  *  psMdventure.     There  are  few  observataons  more 

than  very  dense  marks,  showing  the  protuberances.  Blnaple  and  conclusive  than  those  by  which  the  ^n- 

The  six  plates  arranged  for  were  duly  exposed,  but  t^  character  of  a  self-luminous  object  is  determmed 

the  heat  so  concentrated  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  ^7   spectroscopic   analysis.     The  rainbow  -  colored 

that,  besides  showing  but  faint  traces  of  any  corona  ?>"**  of  hght  which  mdicates  that  the  source  of 

they  are  aU  covered  with  spots.    Still,  we  may  make  ^^*  "  a  lummous  sohd  or  hqmd :  the  colored  streak 

something  of  them,  and  wmtiT.  crossed  by  dark  Imes  which  indicates  thitt  before 

Captain  Branflll  reports  the  protuberances  unpolar-  jwwluiig  ^  the  light  from  su<di  a  source  has  passed 

ixed,  and  the  corona  strongly  polarized  everywhere,  hi  through  absoiptive  vapore ;  and  the  nedrvmeonti^ 

o  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sun.  *«^  ^/  ^^_  Iwm  ord^^  which  mdicates  that  the 

Complementarily,  f  have  to  report  a  continuous  ^^^^^  ^^}}3^. ".  *  IH™"^??®  f^ »  all  these  spectra 

spectrum  from  the  corona,  and  one  of  bright  Unes  «??,»<>  ro*dily  distmmshable  tnteru  that  it  isimpos- 

ttom  the  prommence  I  examined.    I  am,  fbelieve,  «We  for  the  venest  beginner  to  mistake  one  for  an- 

safe  in  saying  that  three  of  the  Unes  in  the  spectrum  ^^^^l'    Thus  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 

of  the  protuberances  compared  to  C,  D  and  bf  I  saw  jetam  that  the  imture  of  the  colored  prominences 

a  line  in  the  green  near  F,  but  I  had  lost  so  much  ^"**  now  been  deflmtely  settled.     Those  enormous 


see  them  clearly  involves  a  very  Urge  change  in  the  ^^P^  ^^  ^^  naetallic  vapore  which  exist  within  the 
focus  of  the  telescope,  which  was  out  of  the  question  «>^  atmosphere  into  hquid  globules,  m  a  manner 
then.  I  conclude  that  my  result  is,  that  the  atmos-  precisely  correspondmg  to  the  fonnation  of  aqueous 
phere  of  the  sun  is  mainlv  of  non-lummous  (or  faintly  «}?"d»  P  v^-V^  °^  atmosphere.  This  view  will  now  m 
luminous)  gas  at  a  short  Stance  from  the  Umb  of  the  all  probabihty  have  to  be  defimtively  abandoned, 
sun-  It  may  have  had  faintly  luminous  Imes,  but  I  Yet  that  the  prommences  are  formed  by  some  sort  of 
had  to  open  the  jaws  a  good  deal  toget  what  I  could  condensaUon  taking  place  iijthin  the  solar  atmos- 
see  at  flrat,  and  consequently  the  lines  would  be  dif-  T^^^  ^^^^  almost  mdisputable ;  so  that  the  evi- 
fused  somewhat:  still,  I  think  I  should  have  seen  ^^"^^  ^®  ^°5  "*^®  *^®"^»  to  show  that,  as  a  modem 
them.  The  prominence  I  examined  was  a  veiy  high  astronomer  has  sugges^d,  the  fierce  heat  which  ex- 
narrow  one,  ahnost  to  my  eye  like  a  bit  of  the  ran  «*«  "^  ^^^  sun's  immediate  neighborhoods  sufficient 
through  a  chink  in  brightness  and  color  (I  could  see  ^  melt  sohd  matter,  turn  houids  mto  vapore,  even 
no  tinge  of  color),  and  somewhat  zigzagged  like  a  flash  vapore  mto  some  stiU  more  subtie  form." 
of  lightning.  It  must  have  been  tnree  minutes  high,  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel,  who  accompanied  the 
for  it  was  on  the  preceding  side  of  the  sun  near  flie  North-German  expedition  to  Aden,  as  photog- 
vertex,  and  was  a  marked  object  both  m  the  last  «ot^>i/«.  wi-tf^a  f/^  +>ia  An*»aKni.r»  Onm^**!  TJ?a 
photA>late,  just  before  the  sun  reappeared,  and  to  '*P*^®.^'  ^"*®^  ^  *^®  Augsbnrg  GazetU,  His 
the  eye.  rr  ^  ezpenences  were : 
Captain  Branflll  saw  the  prominence  colored,  as  At  4  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  An^t,  we  left  Aden, 


veiy  slight,  and  the  color  not  half  so  gloomy  as  in  in  order  to  do  this  we  had  practised  with  our  ma- 

the  eclipse  of  1857,  which  was  partial  at  i)ehli,  where  chine,  like  soldiere  with  fire-arms.    Br.  Frische  was 

I  was  then.  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  plates.  Dr.  Zen- 

TT,/*  Tr>«^x^«  v:-.-  ^4?  A«.^»^oR^i.  -«^- .  ^cr  with  putting  the  slides  into  the  machine,  Dr. 

The  London  iV«ettJ«,  of  Augnst  25th,  says :  Tj^g^i^  ^-^^  drawing  them  out  when  they  had  been 

Telegrams  have  been  received  almost  simultane-  exposed  a  sufficient  time,  while  my  business  was  in 

ously  ^om  Mi^jor  Tennant,  who  commanded  the  ex-  the  tent.     With  this  division  of  labor  we  found  that 

pedition  sent  out  by  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  six  photographs  in  the 

from  Dr.  Janssen,  who  commanded  the  iS^nch  expo-  three  minutes.  As  the  important  moment  approached, 

dition.    Mi^or  Tennant  states  that  light  fleecy  clouds  to  our  delight  we  saw,  through  a  break  it  the  clouds, 

covered  the  sky.  but  that  the  eclipsehas  been,  in  the  the  disk  of  the  sun,  partially  covered  by  the  moon, 

main,  successfully  observed.  This  news  is  very  prom-  The  landscape  around  us  assumed  a  strange  hue, 

ising,  because  his  party  had  undertaken  the  duty  neither  sunlight  nor  moonlight — ^the  ohemi^-color 

of  photographing  tne  eclipse.    The  Government  of  rays  were  exceedingly  weak.  As  a  test,  we  exposed  a 

Inma  had  obtained  from  England  a  Newtonian  re-  plate  in  the  machine  for  fifteen  seconds,  and  obtained 

fiector,  especially  constructed  for  the  occasion ;  and  a  good  impression  of  the  clouds ;  as  the  disk  of  the 

arrangements  had  been  made  by  means  of  which  it  sun  grew  smaller  the  clouds  opened  out.     The  last 

was  hoped  that  six  photographic  pictures  would  be  minute  before  the  total  eclipse  arrived.  Dr.  Frische  and 

taken  during  the  totality.     M^jor  Tennant  would  I  crept  into  our  tent— our  work  began.  The  fint  plate 

hardly  have  described  the  observation  of  the  eclipse  was  experimentally  exposed  five  and  ten  seoonds,  in 

OS  successful,  unless  several  trustworthy  photographs  order  to  be  sure  of  the  right  time.     Mohammed,  our 

had  been  taken.  black  servant,  brought  me  the  firet  slide  into  the  tent. 

M.  Janssen  states  that  the  eclipse  has  been  sue-  I  mrepared  the  plate,  and  anxiously  watched  to  see 

cessfully  observed.    The  spectrum  of  the  red  protu-  what  would  appear.    Just  then  my  hght  went  out.    I 
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lushed  out  of  the  tent  with  the  plate  in  my  hind,  tnd  of  the  barometer  wiM  oontiderably  greater  In  Mopa 

cftme  back  with  a  amall  oil  lamp,  which,  in  oaae  of  than  I  have  ever  remarked  before  upon  the  day  pre- 

aocidenta,  I  had  jplaoed  on  a  table  oataide.     Eagerly  ceding  the  eclipse.    The  temperature  of  the  sea  dur- 

I  gazed  on  the  plate ;  the  dark  border  of  the  sun  was  ing  the  edipee  was  75  demea,  that  of  the  air  77  de- 

surrouaded  on  one  aide  by  peculiar  protuberances,  gr^s,  and  oarometer  ste^y,  at  89.70  degrees. 

and  on  the  other  was  a  remarsable  horn.    The  phe-  ^^                    .        ^xi.Tk*i           :a  r\  • 

nomena  were  the  same  on  both  pictures.    My  joy  waa  The  commander  of  the  Femnsular  and  On- 

^at,  bat  I  had  no  time  to  indiike  in  it.  The  second  ental  steamship  Rangoon  had  a  good  view  of 

i)Iate,  and,  a  moment  afterward,  the  third  plate,  wore  the  eclipse.     lie  writes : 

brought  into  the  tent.    Dr.  Zenker  shouted  to  us  that  mt     v«             x^i.**.-           *.i.         ^   1 1- 

the  sun  was  reappearing.    The  total  eclipse  waa  over.  ,  T?®"^PJ^«*  ■*?^*HS1?^J'*®.St     .  ^ 

The  last  two  plates  onfy  showed  sUght  impreariona  j'^.^v^*'*^.  ^r  ^'^v**'"^*  ?'    Vt^  ^^x.^}}^^ 

of  pictures,  aa  they  had  been  spoUt  by  the  douda,  ^^  ^^^^  mmutes  ewht  seconds.    The  sketch  shows 

which,  while  they  were  exposed  m  the  maohme,  W  ^^^^  Y^  ^f^  ,^7  » l*y«  number  of  persons.    In 

closed  in.    The  threepktes  showed  protuberance  on  ?°''®^«  with  the  speotrosoope.  I  saw  what  noneof 

the  lower  border.     We  washed,  fixed,  and  bickered  ^®  o™"  could  see  with  their  glaases,  via.:  two 

our  plates,  and  took  several  copies  of  them  on  gUm,  prominenoes  on  the  right  hmb  of  the  moon  (showing 

whieli  wUi  be  sent  separately  to  Europe,  in  order  to  ^,  ^«.  spectroscope  to  the  left),  of  a  yellow  flame- 

insore  their  safe  arrivaJ.  ^^^^   immediately   opposite  to  the   red  ones,  the 

,**.*,^            ,            ,  whole  forming  a  square,  with  the  moon  In  the  ccntro 

Commaoder  Pemn,  of  the  Penmsolar  and  showing  out  iLke  a  maas  of  rook.    The  color  of  the 

Oriental  steamship  Oamatio,  reported  to  the  oorona  aa  seen  throagh  the  prism  waa  red,  a  yellow- 

du-ectors  of  his  company  from  Suez :  |f,V  ??*"'  .¥?,^»  •^'l  J'°^^ '  ^  violet  the  brightest 

«,          .,.        ,^^     f ,      . ..    ..        -  ^    -  till  the  middle  of  the  echpse,  when  the  rod  became 

The  position  of  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  first  con-  lumpy  and  showed  brighter.    The  spectrum  ftom  the 

ta<ft  waa  lat,  16  N.,  Ion.  64.15  E.,  beimj  thus  twenty  moon  cut  through  the  centre  of  thiS  but  very  faint, 

imlesnorthofthenorthernmostlimitoftotalitjrmthat  the  red  thrown  out  with  a  eurve.    The  motion  of  the 

mendian.    The  echpse  was  with  us  only  partial,  that  g^p  waa  so  great,  it  waa  impossible  to  get  minute 

portion  of  the  sun's  disk  remaining  unobsoured  being,  observations.    There  was  so  much  haie  and  flying 

however,  only  about  one-sixteenth  part  of  ito  diam-  oioud,  only  Venus  and  one  other  star  oould  be  seen, 

eter.    Unfortimatoly.  at  the  time  of  the  first  contact,  1. 1  amall  red  flame  or  protuberance  on  the  right- 

the  sun  was  obseured  by  clouds,  which  threatened  to  hand  lower  comer  of  the  moon,  visible  a  few  seconds 

depnye  us  entirely  of  seeing  any  pwrt  of  the  echpse.  before  the  sun  wastotaUy  eclipsed,  disappeared  a  few 

At  mtervals,  however,  we  got  very  hasty  glimpses  of  seconds  after                         «-    -r        rr 

its  progression,  though  so  short  as  to  prevent  reliable  2.  A  minute  and  a  half  after  commencement  of 

observations  being  taken ;   at  length  the  bank  of  total  eclipse,  a  lonj?,  red  flame  of  about  five  minutes 

clouds  dispersed  and  left  a  perfectly  clear  view  of  the  of  are  on  lower  left-hand  comer,  and  a  red  flame  or 

echpse  at  that  stage,  the  sun  haiang  about  two-thirda  blotch  on  upper  hand,  both  visiblo  trcm  oommence- 

of  ito  ^etor  eclipsed.     At  7  1-  m.,  the  nearest  ment  of  touOity  and  very  bright, 

point  of  totahty  had  been  reached,  the  altitude  being  g.  Three  mmutes  after  commencement,  the  long  red 

twenty-two  degrees  ten  minutes.    It  was  at  this  time  flame  rather  shorter,  and  the  upper  one  hicreas«d  m 

our  best  efforts  were  directed  for  observing  the  phe-  aj^© 

nomena  presented.    T^  portion  of  the  sun  remain-  4."  ^t  reappearance  of  the  sun's  upper  Ihnb,  the 

iiijf  unechpsed  consisted  of  a  narrow  streak  m  shape  ^per  protuberance  disappeared,  the  lower  one  waa 

like  a  crescent  of  its  upper  left  hmb.  in  sue  about  one-  visible  for  about  ten  seconds  after,  about  half  ite  for- 

sixteenth  part  of  ito  diameter.    The  light  emitted  mer  size. 
from  this  waa  of  a  peculiar  character  and  difllcult  to 

describe,  being  at  the  same  thne  extremely  brilliant  A  native  Bombay  journal  pnblishea  the  fol- 

and  yet  most  remarkably  pale.    The  hifh  sea  running  lowing  deooriptiye  paragraph:  *^The  scene  in 

g^^?taW?TthTl^*ht^tLSSSu  ^^^  *^®  ^*^^®  town  wag  curious  at  the  time  of 

around  rev^SasceneV]fich,foritowiiS-like*effect,  this  iolap  phenomenon.    Men  and  women  in 

it  woold  be  aa  impossible  to  depict  as  it  is  to  describe,  their  half-barbanc  shabby  dress  were  to  be 

The  oelipse  not  being  total  with  us,  the  corona  waa  seen  going  from  one  temple  to  another  to  pray 

not  visible.    The  first  appemnce  noted  by  the  spec-  the  deity  to  iro  to  the  help  of  the  luminary  of 

SJ'ffpJ^S^i^Sir^KSiUK^  a«^y.»  K^^.^'-.f,^"'  theheadle^  riant, 

Bcnration,  which  was  examined  through  a  narrow  Kanu/     Ine   nallalcorea,  who  are  the  dregs 

chii^  with   the  instrument,  aa  recommended  by  of  the  native  community,  received  charities  of 

Lieutenant  Hersohel.    The  next  appearance  waa  a  gold  and  silver,  copper,  and  clothes  of  various 

ii;S'^^Sir~TS:V^^ut^^.!.^'rn  H-  ^Theignor^tthonghtthatthesoBweep- 

very  plamly  with  the  unarmed  spectroscope ;  the  rap-  ^^  ***^®  **^®  effioaoy  of  freemg  the  SUn  from 

idly  increasing  brightness  of  the  sun  prevented  the  this  torment." 

prisms  being  of  much  use  except  dunng  the  dark-  The  Lunar  Crater  LinrU, — ^Mr.  W.  R.  Birt, 

estpartoftheeoUpse.   Throufl^hout,  the  rays  between  Secretary  of   the  British  Association    Moon 

^n'l/JiSSt.'^rS'^k^wS  oW^d  Oonumttee,famishesapapertothe5<«^»«for 

on  the  sun's  disk,  situated  in  ite  upper  right  limb,  August,  on  later  observations  of  the  supposed 

distant  about  one-eighth  part  of  ite  diameter  from  its  new  lunar  crater  Linn6  {see  Annual  Ctolo- 

extreme  edge.     Contact  ceased  at  16h.  48m.  29s.  p^dia  for  1867,  article  Astbokomioal  Phk- 

^!if!S?'*'^^^*^  *^®-    The  only  meteorological  pe-  jjoMENA  AKD  Pboobess).      He  says  that  on 

ciiuanties  discovered  were  that  the  temperature  the  t„„^  ««    iq«q    «*o>iKn    xr    ti*a  \>^a    - 

day  before  the  eclipse  was  unusuaUv  low,bemg  74  «^^^®  *6,  1868,  at  9.45,  G.  M.  1.,  he  had   a 

dejfrees  at  noon,  while,  on  the  preceding  day  and  that  very,  favorable  view  of  Linne  with  a  Oross- 

of  the  eclipse,  it  was  80  degrees  and  f  9  degrees  re-  ley  equatorial  of  7.8  inch  aperture,  and  pow- 

spectively.    The  (Erection  or  force  of  the  usual  mon-  ers   122,  182,  and  884.     Nothing  was  visible 

Mf  S^ISSTtSMrSTlJ^irS/S^e  ^°t  '^  T^.^''-  T^^,  »  Bhadow  to  the 

horizon,  with  a  dear  sky.  and  the  highly  luminous  ®a3*»  ^o*  ^^^  80  distmct  and  persistent  as 

Appearance  of  the  sea  at  night.    The  diuly  tidal  range  the  shadow  of  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  to 
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the  sonth  (the  sixth  ridge  of  Schroter).  On 
that  date  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  a  shallow  crater,  nor  the  least  appearance  in 
the  surface  round  the  cone  which  might  he 
considered  indicative  of  its  hecoming  a  white 
spot  as  the  sun  rose  ahove  it.  The  termina- 
tor was  a  little  east  of  the  cone,  and  the  next 
ridge  heyond  the  cone  toward  the  east  was  he- 
coming  visihle.  Mr.  Hoggins,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
and  Mr.  Penrose  ohserved  Linn6  the  same 
evening,  with  the  same  results  obtained  hj  Mr. 
Birt.  Mr.  Carpenter  also  gives  the  crater  open- 
ing on  the  cone.  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb  made  ob- 
servations confirming  those  of  the  other  gen- 
tlemen. The  portion  of  the  Mare  Serenitatis 
on  which  the  cone  waa  seen  is  so  surrounded 
by  ridges  as  to  be  easily  taken  for  a  large  shal- 
low crater,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  dis- 
cordances between  observers  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained. Mr.  Birt  remarks  that  we  are  greatly 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  moon^s  sur- 
£ice.  The  extent  of  our  knowledge  appears 
to  be  of  a  twofold  character :  First,  we  per- 
ceive differences  of  color  and  brightness,  from 
which  we  infer  that  the  surface  consists  of  dif- 
ferent materials  reflecting  difierent  degrees  of 
light,  and  also  of  tint.  Second,  the  presence 
of  shadow  reveals  to  us  manifest  irregularities 
of  surface  as  regards  level,  elevation,  and  de- 
pression. With  the  nature  of  the  surface 
beyond  these  two  characteristics  we  are  un- 
acquainted, and  can  only  trace  out  slowly 
certain  analogies  with  phenomena  that  are 
familiar  to  us  on  the  earth^s  crust. 

Other  supposed  Changes  in  the  Moon. — ^Herr 
J.  F.  Julius  Schmidt,  Director  of  the  Athens 
Observatory,  notified  Mr.  Birt,  in  June,  of  his 
discovery  of  another  supposed  change  on  the 
moon^s  surface.  The  region  of  the  phenome- 
non is  situated  easterly,  near  Alpetragius.  At 
this  point  M&dler  in  his  Atlas  has  a  crater  al- 
most a  mile  in  diameter,  and  says,  "  in  the  far- 
thest east  shines  also,  with  a  light  of  8**,  the 
small  crater  d."  This  crater  d,  Herr  Schmidt 
proceeds  to  say,  now  no  longer  exists,  but,  in 


its  place  is  a  round  spot  of  light  more  than  two 
miles  broad,  extremely  brilliant,  which  has 
quite  the  character  of  the  spot  Linn^  and  of  the 
few  others  of  this  kind  which  are  found  on  the 
moon.  The  small  crater  south  of  d,  which 
Mftdler  gives,  is  still  distinctly  visible.  Schro- 
ter has  nothing  about  this  spot  of  light.  Lohr- 
mann's  (unedited)  plate  gives  a  very  large  spot, 
almost  2®  in  magnitude,  and  a  very  small  hill 
inside  of  it.  Herr  Schmidt  sent  to  Mr.  Birt 
three  sketches,  the  first  from  Mftdler,  the  sec- 
ond from  Lohrmann,  and  the  third  his  own. 
Mr.  Birt  took  an  early  opportunity  to  examme 
the  region  of  the  supposed  change.  Schmidt's 
sketch  was  found  to  be  a  faithftd  representa- 
tion of  the  spot,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  white  spot  being  better  defined  and  in 
more  striking  contrast  with  the  surface  near  it 
Two  friends,  who  were  with  Mr.  Birt  at  the 
time,  bore  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of 
Schmidt's  sketch.  Mr.  B.,  of  course,  faUed  to 
identify  the  features  depicted  by  Lohrmann 
and  M&dler. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Birt  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  giving  an  account  of  a  new 
variable  spot  on  the  moon's  surface,  which  ex- 
hibited similar  phenomena  to  those  of  the 
crater  Linn6.  The  observations  were  made  by 
Rev.  W.  O.  Williams,  of  Pwllheli,  who  had 
undertaken  the  examination  of  a  zone  on  the 
moon's  surface,  of  2*^  of  latitude,  from  4**  to  6 
south.  The  spot  in  question  was  situated  on 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  ridge  forming 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  Hipparchus. 
Its  diameter  is  5".94,  and  magnitude  0^87,  the 
diameter  of  Dionysius  being  regarded  as  unity. 
On  De  la  Rue's  photograph,  February  22,  l8oo, 
it  appears  as  a  spot  of  about  4"  of  brightnws. 
It  is  not  so  bright  as  Linn6,  which  is  about  o  • 
On  Rutherford's  photograph  it  appears  hrlgn^ 
er  than  in  De  la  Rue's,  namely,  S**— Lmn^ 
being  6®  in  the  same  photograph.  The  od- 
servations  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Birt  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


YEAR. 


1858 
1865 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 

1867 

1867 

1867 
1867 
1867 


Date. 


February 

March 

May 

October 

(I 

« 


22 

6 

11  8* 

7  8i  to  10... 

17 

17  18* 

17  18  to  16. . . 

18  17  to  19... 


November  5    9  to  10... 


(C 


6    8  to  10... 


«  16  18  to  20... 

December  6    6  to    8... 
6    9  to  10... 


Cl 


Authority. 


De  la  Bue,  Ph. 
Eutherford,  Ph. 
Birt,  Obs. 

Williams,        " 
Ingall, 
Ineall, 
Wmiams, 
Williams, 


Williams,        " 
Williamfl,        " 


Williams, 
Williams, 
Williams, 


Chanotcr. 


A  bright  spot. 

A  bright  spot. 

A  shfOlow  crater. 

A  very  bright  spot. 

A  faint  sh^ow  crater. 

Drawn  as  a  crater. 

A  very  conspicuons  crater.* 

Crater  very  conspicuous,  with  a  small  central 

cone  casting  a  shadow. 
Very  bright,  a   streak    of  interior  ahadow 

on  the  west. 
A  bright  patch  of  light,  streak  of  shadow 

scarcely  aisoemlble. 
Veiy  bright.* 

A  whitish  spot,  no  trace  of  a  crater. 
A  whitish  spot,  no  crater.  ^^^^^ 


Bright"* 

5* 


r 

6* 
10- 

6' 


Mr.  Baxendell  states  that  on  the  night  of  achromatic  of  7i  inches  aperture,  usiug^po^" 

the  3d  of  January,  1868,  he  had  an  opportunity    — liThHcht 

nf  oTATniTiinfr  tliA  annt  rAfprrAjl  tn  hv  Mr  "Rirt  *On  these  occasions  Mr.  Williams  8»w  a  smau  ongu 

..t^S      J?i^  .  P  ,  reierrea  to  Oy  JM.r.  uir^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  considered  to  be  the  htfff^ 

with   Mr.  Gladstone's   equatonally  mounted  point  of  the  ridge. 
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era  from  60  to  250.    It  was  then  a  well-inarked  the  time  of  minimum  heat  in  the  moon.    £z- 
tbough   shallow   crater,  having   a   diameter  perimente  to  test  the  heat  of  the  moon  have 
aboQt  three-fourths  of  that  of  Beer  .and  M&d-  oeen  made  bj  Prof.  0.  P.  Smyth,  at  Teneriffe. 
ler's   Hipparchas    F.    The    shadow    of  the  He  found  that  it  amounted  to  no  more  than 
western  wall  was  yerj  conspicuous  on  the  would  be  given  out  by  the  heat  of  a  wax- 
floor  of  the  crater.  candle  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards.     Mr. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa-  Harrison  shows  that  this  was  not  the  right 
tion,  Baron  von  Mftdler  makes  a  few  sugges-  time  to  have  expected  to  discover  heat  from 
tions  to  moon-observers.    He  calls  attention  to  the  moon;  that  at  the  time  when  most  heat 
certain  straights  of  light  which  only  show  was  really  given  out,  the  effect   upon   the 
themsdves  in  high  sun  illumination ;  of  these  earth^s  surface  was,  that  a  lowering  of  the 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  they  are  by  no  temperature  was  produced.    Mr.  Harrison  re- 
means  elevations.    Ridges  of  only  600  feet  fers  to  the  tabulated  results  of  temperature  at 
high  are  to  be  recognized  through  this  shadow  Oxford,    Greenwich,    and   Berlin,  taken    for 
near  the  light  edges ;  but  t^ese  straights  never  several  years,  which  agree  in  proving  that,  at 
show  the  smallest  shadow,  and  vanish  in  the  the  time  when  by  calculation  the  moon  must 
vicinity  of  the  light  edges.    They  proceed  in  have  acquired  the  greatest  heat,  the  average 
a  radiating  manner  from  single  bright  Ring-  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  was  lower, 
mo  on  tains,  especiidly  from  Tycho,  Copernicus,  accompanied  by  a  dispersion  of  cloud. 
Kepler,    Byrgins,    Aristarchus,    and    Olbers;  Solar  and  Planetary  TahUi. — The    Royal 
from  some  other  Ring-mountains  they  pro-  Astronomical  Society  of  England,    at   their 
ceed  only  from  one  side,  as  from  Menelaus  annual  meeting   in    February,  awarded  the 
and   Proclus.    By  a   superficial   observation  gold  medal  to  M.  Le  Verrier  for  his  solar  and 
they  may   easily  be   confounded    with    the  planetary    tables,    which    include    Mercury, 
mountain  veins,  but  an  attentive  examination  Venos,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  and  have  super- 
will    remark    essential    differences    between  seded  others  for  calculating  the  places  referred 
them.     The  easiest  to  observe  is  the  light  to. 

straight  which  divides  the  Mare  Serenitatis  Secular  Variation  iff  the  Elements  of  the 

almost  equally  in  halves.    He  had  observed  EartK%  Orbit, — Mr.  John  L.  Stockwell  com- 

this  several  times  for  shadow,  but  could  never  municated  to  the  American  Journal  of  Scieneea 

detect  the  smallest.    The  author  alludes  to  for  July  an  interesting  paper  on  the  *^  Secular 

the  rills  on  the  moon's  surface,  as  objects  Variations  of  the  Elements  of  the  Earth's  Or- 

whose  variability,  probably,  does  not  depend  bit"  («m  Annual  Ctolopjedia,  for  1867,  art. 

on  our  atmosphere,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  Astbonomioal   Phknomzka  and   Pboorbss). 

real  changes.    He  had  sought  for  two  years  Mr.  Stockwell  furnished    a  table,   appended 

in  Tain  for  the  southwest  continuation  of  the  hereto,  based  upon  data  and  formulas  more 

Ariadffius   rill,  though  its  existence  came  to  fully  given  in  his  treatise  on  the  ^^  Secular 

his  knowledge  from  other  quarters — till,  un-  Equations  of  the  Moon's  Mean  Motion."    The 

expectedly,  he  obtained  sight  of  it  in  1838.  He  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  formulas 

remarks  that  it  is  advisable  to  observe  on  the  are  those  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Araer- 

same  evening,  not  merely  a  single  rill,  but  ican  I^hemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac^  with 

many  somewhat   similar   ones ;    for    as   the  the  exception  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  which 

earth's  atmosohere  must  exercise  a  like  effect  has  been  increased  to  TnYir*    ^^^  contents 

npon  them  au,  so  would  a  perceptible  varia-  obtained  by  Mr.  Stockwell  differ  somewhat 

tion  present  ns  with  a  hint  for  further  investi-  from  those  given  by  Le  Verrier  in  his  Memoir 

gations.  on  the  SeciUar  Inequalities  of  the  Seven  Prin- 

Heat  ffiven  out  hy  the  Moon, — ^Mr.  J.  P.  cipal  Planets,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dis- 

Harrison,  in   a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  turbing  influence  of  the  planet  Neptune,  which 

Astronomical  Society,  takes  the  ground  that  the  had  not  been  discovered  at  the  time  of  his  in- 

heat  acquired  by  the  moon,  and  radiated  to  vcstigation,  but  also  on  account  of  the  improved 

the  earth,  is  what  Prof.  TyndaU  calls  ^*  dark  values  of  the  masses  and  elements  of  the  other 

heat,"  or  what  would  be  almost  wholly  ab-  planets.    The  superior  limit  of  the  eccentricity 

sorbed  by  our  atmospheric  vapor.    This  would  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  Le  Verrier  gives  as 

raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  the  equal  to  0.07775,  should  be  reduced  to  0.06939, 

cloads,  increase  evaporation  from  their  surface,  and  an  increase  of  the  mass  of  the  earth,  cor- 

diminish  their  density,  raise  them  to  a  higher  responding  to  the  latest  determinations  of  the 

elevation,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  solar  paridlax,  would  reduce  the  value  of  the 

disperse  them.    In  either  case,  a  sensible  fall  superior  limit  still  more, 

would  take  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  In  Mr.  Stockwell's  treatise  on  Secular  Equa- 

near  the  ground.    This  occurs  at  the  period  of  tions,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  he  gave  a  table 

lonation  when  the  moon  has  acquired   the  and  chart   showing  the  eccentricity  of  the 

greatest  amount  of  heat  it  can  receive  from  earth's  orbit  during  the  period  of  a  million  of 

the  sun,  which  is  when  the  half-moon  then  years ;  and  the  table  here  presented  is  merely 

illaminated  has  been  subjected  to  solar  ra^-  an  extension  of  the  former  one.    The  first  date 

ation  for  about  265  hours,  or  at  the  third  or  in  the  following  table  corresponds  to  1,175,566 

last  quarter.     Opposite  results  will  occur  at  years  before  the  year  1850,  or  to  1,100,000 
Voi^  vm.— 4       A 
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years  before  ibe  epooli  of  the  integral  in  the 

treatise  mentioned.  From  Hr.  StockweU's  oal- 
cnlationa,  it  appears  that,  if  at  any  epoolt  there 
is  a  maiimnm  or  minimum  of  any  pven  mag- 
nitade,  in  1,4£0,000  years  before  or  after  that 
epocb,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  maiiinam 
or  minimmn.  A  oompntation  similar  to  this, 
prepared  by  Mr,  James  Oroll,  and  pnbliahed  in 
the  Pkiloiophieal  Magaeine,  for  February, 
1887,  was  based  apon  Le  Verrier's  formnlas: 
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interpreted  by  oaloolators.  He  has  finrnd  that 
when  those  observatJong  are  compared  to- 
gether, wbioh  are  really  comparable,  the  r«- 
sntt  is  that  the  son's  horizontal  parallai  is 
8",fll,  very  closely  agreeing  with  that  derivwi 
from  the  ohserrationa  of  Mara,  in  1862.  The 
mean  distance  of  the  son,  dedncible  bom  this 
parallu^is  91,740,000  miles.  That  which  ia 
dednoible  from  the  opposition  of  Haw  (son's 
paraUaz  8".94)  is  91,480,000.  The  trsiuit  of 
Venoa  in  18S2  will  afford  a  most  favorable  op- 
portonity  to  eetiniate  the  distance  of  the  tva; 
better  than  the  transit  which  will  occur  in 
1874. 

AMteroidt. — Reported  disooreriea  of  new  mi- 
nor planets  during  the  year  brought  np  the 
whole  nnmber  now  known  to  lOS.  K  Cog^ 
at  Longchamp,  Marseilles,  disoovered  No,  S3 
FebroarylTth.  On  the  same  night,  M.  Tempel, 
of  Mareeilles,  added  another  to  the  list,  No.  97, 
and  named  it  Clotho.  M.  Tempel  reqne9t«d 
the  finders  of  the  nest  two  planets  to  accept  for 
them  the  names  Laeheda  and  Atropos,  in  ord«r 
that  the  three  dster  Parc»  mi^t  tagethtf 
complete  the  first  tanndred  of  the  ^aneta 
When  le  Verrier  nnnonnoed  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  discovery  of  planet 
90,  M.  Delaony  took  exception  to  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  withholding  the  oames  of 
the  snbordinates  in  government  obaervstoriee 
by  whom  discoveries  of  comets  and  planets  tosj 
bo  made.  He  added  that  the  discoverer  of 
planet  91  (iEgina)  was  M,  Borelly.  Pfofe*- 
sor  Watson  has  named  two  planets  discovered 
by  him  in  1867  as  follows:  83,  Minerva,  tiA 
94,  Anrora.  To  the  United  States  belongs  the 
honor  of  finding  the  minority  of  the  new  piaa- 
ets  of  1868.  On  the  18th  of  April,  Professor 
0.  H.  F.  Peters,  of  Clinton,  N.  T.,  diBOovered 
98.    Its  sitaation  was  reported  as  foUovi: 


April  IS,  11>  41    i» 


1-  Iff  ii".i 


Dutance  of  the  ffiin.— The  problem  of  the 
snn's  distance  has  lately  been  reinvesti^^ated 
by  Mr.  Stone,  first  assistant  of  the  Eoyal  Ob- 
servatory, Greonwioh.  He  has  found  that 
previous  calculators,  including  Encke,  have 
fallen  into  some  mistakes  in  their  nse  of  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 
In  conseqoetice  of  the  effects  of  irradiation  of 
the  sun's  light  as  the  plimet  passes  on  and  off 
his  disk,  the  phenomenon  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated, and  discoverers  made  use  of  different 
terms  in  describing  it.  Some  of  these  eipres- 
sions,  according  to  Mr.  Stone,  have  been  mis- 


PJanet  99  was  discovered  by  M.  Borelli,  at  M*^ 
eeilles,  on  the  28th  of  May.    His  obaerratioa 

JforwiflM  Jf.  T.  ■  » 

Har  IS,  10>  SS>  Sl>  1»14-T*.9S         —  »■  B"  «"■* 

The  planet  was  then  of  the  18th  mognitodj- 

Professor  James  O.  Watson,  of  Ann  Arb^ 
Mich.,  discovered  No.  100  July  Ilth,  andnaineo 
itHecate.  It  shone  likeastarofthelOthmW- 
nitnde.  On  the  15th  of  August  he  discov^ 
101,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Helena,  w*" 
ments  of  the  two  planets  furnished  by  Pr?l^ 
aorWatsoQto  \.\ie>  AiMricaa  Journal  of  S"*"^ 
are  as  follows : 

Eieatt  ^f. 
Epodi  =  lSSB,  Sept.  1.0  WuhliiflODll.T. 
M=  10-    V  WA 
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Sdma  SSi),  ^^  oomponnd  prisms,  which  giyes  a  disperriTe 

„ .     .^  -_^  ^,.—  J"^'  ^  -  power  equal  to  nearlj'  seven  prisms  of  60*  of 

^Z^?^^^^^'^'^^'^''^^'  ^'  Sense  iSit  glass,  Mr.  Hoggins  has  been  mak- 

ir=8a8  40  61  .0)  ing  a  new  series  of  observations  on  hearenlj 

'i"^  "  19  •Jf^^P***"^™*^*!^"*^"^^  bodies.    His  conclusions  with  regard  to  Sirins 

^  =    8    0  48  !i                                            -  are  -specially  interesting.    He  is  of  the  opinion 

log  a  =    ^^2gi7  ^^^^  ^^^  substance  in  that  star,  which  produces 

^!l=    ourStt  ^^  strong  lines  in  the  spectrum,  is  hydrogen; 

No.  102  (for  which  the  name  of  Miriam  is  pro-  •1??J*»5  **^®  agjrregate  result  of  the  motions 

posed)  was  discovered  by  Br.  0.  H.  F.  Peters,  ^l  ^«  »^  «?^  ^*»«  «^**  "I  •?«»»  •^  ^«  tune 

at  HamUton  CoUege,  August  24th.    It  was  in  JJ®  observations  were  made  was  to  degrade 

the  consteUation  of  Pis^s,  and  had,  at  three  ^^  refrangibihty  of  the  dark  Ime  m  Sinus  by 

o'clock  of  that  morning,  18^  88'  of  right  ascen-  ^  ^^"f^  o^^^^r.**"*^^,  fl^^to  0.109  mil- 

sion,  and  12«  54'  declination,  moving  slowly  to  ?oj?*  ?{L'^'^T'''    taking  the  velocity  of 

the  east,  and  equal  to  a  staJ  of  abSit  the  11th  \'(i^}^^^  l^^^  "?j\«'  P^''  ^^^^  ^i^^tu^""^ 

magnitude.    OSservations  were  taken  bv  the  length  of  the  dark  line  at  486.50  m^^^^ 

discoverer  September  18th  and  14th,  with  the  »  "^^t^^  t^tf^^Hlf .  ^^^ration  in  period 

following  resilt :  ^^  t^®.  ^"^Vf,  ^'^""^^  indicate  a  mohon  of 

/^-^L                 /r-\  recession,  between  the  earth  and  the  star,  of 

canton  Jf.  T,             @^«              (^<  41.4  miles  per  second.    At  the  time  of  obser- 


1888.  Sept.  18,  ia»  48"  so*     1^  14"  l«.M    -f  IS*  y  60^.8  nation,  that  part  of  the  earth's  motion  which 

14,18  17  IS      1  18  40.18       18  8  07  .1  was  in  the  direction  of  the  visual  ray  was  equal 

Professor  Watson  calculated  the  elements  of  to  a  velocity  of  about  twelve  miles  per  second 

this  planet  in  the  following  October,  and  found  from  the  star.    There  remains  unaccounted  for, 

them  to  be :  a  motion  of  recession  from  the  earth  amount- 

Mfa.    Bf   ^  /Oi  ^Jf  ^  29.4  miles  per  second,  which  the  author 

WnorFkma  ^.  ^^^  entitled  to  attribute  to  Sirius.    He  refers 

^U'Jl^H   I?         ?S'!f-S       trSTiTJ  to  the  inequalities  in  the  proper  motion  of  Siri- 

18, 10  «   «  0  66  48^       *!.f  / -^  H8,  and  remarks  that,  at  the  present  time,  the 

September  7th  Professor  Watson  added  an-      ;;,       ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^e  star  in  ieclination  is  less 

other  planet  to  his  catalogue.    The  followmg  5,^^  ita  average  amount  by  nearly  the  whole 

were  his  obacrvations :  ^^  that  part  of  it  which  is  variable,  which  cir- 

186S.  AMi  ArhoT  M.  T,    @) «  @}  <     Om^  cumstance  may  show  that  a  part  of  the  motion 

Sept  7  15*  81-  4»i    0*  OM>..i8    -8-  49'  W*Jt    0  ^^ }^^  «tar  is  now  in  the  direction  of  the  vis- 

9^  14  46    48    0  90  68  .M      4    8  47  .0    1  nal  ray. 

10,  0  69    60    0  80  10 .68    --4    9  84  .5    7  OUffrvatwnM  of  Kebula.^Mr,  Huggins  has 

The  planet  ia  of  the  10th  magmtude.  applied  his  new  spectroscope  with  some  sue- 

Planets  1(K,  105,  and  106,  successively  dis-  cess  to  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  nebulsB. 

covered  by  tlie  indefatigable  Professor  Watson,  About  one-third  of  them  give  a  spectrum  of 

were  thus  reported  on  by  him  to  the  American  bright  lines.    The  spectrum  of  the  great  neb- 

Journal  of  Sifienee:  ula  in  Orion  was  care Ailly  examined  by  sev- 

Communicated  September  14th.— I  have  the  picas-  Oral  methods  of  comparison,  with  the  spectra 

vre  to  send  yoim  the  following  observations  of  a  new  of  terrestrial  substances.    The  coincidence  of 

planet  which  I  ciisoovered  Ust  night:  the  lines  with  those  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 

J?^  'f^A'iS^  ^  ^^K  -«r  nit-  •<  *    Cfomp,  •  remained  apparently  perfect  with  an  apparatus 

cept.  la,  Uk  86««    9»    0^80"85».61  8      a  .         i..  v      \Sjr         z    >  i      ^-l     r/\r\AarL 

13  18  36    69   0  80  S8 .66  —  1*  10^  68^^6    4     ft  in  which  a  difference  m  wave  length  of  0.0460 

1%  18    1   as   0  80  88 .66     J  ij  £  -O  . J     «  of  a  millimetre  would  have  been  detected. 

18.16  65  «7    0  80  17  •« -^  "  98  .7  10     c  r^y^^^  ^^^^^^  increase  greatly  the  probability 

tST^i™*^^  ^!ZTr?  J^.tr?^:  that  the  lines  are  emitted  by  nitrogen  and  hy- 

xhe  planet  IS  of  the  11.6  magnitude.  ^  -&r      tt       •  ji    >j.  ..• 

I  have  yet  to  add  that  I  discovered  still  another  drogen.    Mr.  Huggins  regards  it  as  a  question 

planet  on  the  16th  October,  of  which  I  have  observed  of  much  interest  whether  the  few  lines  of  tlie 

the  following  places :  spectra  of  the  nebulee  represent  the  whole  of 

AfmJstarM.  31  (io8)  •  (l5S) »  t^o  1^^*  emitted  by  those  bodies,  or  whether 

^^  ^-^  ^.  those  lines  are  the  strongest  unes  of  their  spec- 

mseptijij.  j-lj-    fifg-g     ""X^^'X  tra  which  have   succeeded   in   reaching  the 

vi\  10  80  16     0  18  10  .'67     4-6    1    7  !8  earth.    He  supposes  that,  since  the  nebuls  are 

Communicated  October  18th.— I  have  observed  the  bodies  that  have  a  sensible  diameter,  and  in  all 

followinsr  places  of  a  new  planet  discovered  by  me  on  probability  present  a  continuous  luminous  sur- 

tli6 10th  mat. :  face,  no  lines  have  been  extinguished  "by  the 


AnnArUrrM,  T.              (iS) «                @  8  effect  of  the  distance  of  the  objects  from  us; 
mocLio,W86-«^     1^  V81-.84     +  0*  81' 4y'J5  J^d  he  sugpts  that,  if  we  had  reason  to  be- 
ll, 11     0  10      1     0  84 .88       0  88  81  .0  heve  that  the  other  lines  which  present  them- 
18^  10  86  68      0  69  48 .78     +  0  86  81  .8  gelves  in  the  spectra  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
The  planet  resembles  a  star  of  the  10th  magnitude,  were  quenched  on  their  way  to  us,  we  should 
The  Motion  of  Siritie  in  Space. — ^With  the  have  to  regard  their  disappearance  as  an  indica- 
aid  of  a  new  spectroscope,  consisting  in  part  tionofa  power  ofeitinction  residing  in  cosmical 
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space,  similar  to  that  inferred  from  theoretical  bution  of  matter  or  of  temporature  in  the  different 

considerations  by  Oh^seaux  and  afterward  sup^  "&y,  aU  the  epectra  of  the  third  and  fonrth 

ported,  on  other  grounds,  by  Olbers  and  the  ^        i^^'     ^  variable  etare.    The  representative 

elder  Struve.     The  author  oonomdes  that,  at  ot  those  is  the  ironderfairMira)Ceti.    This  has  been 

the  time  of  his  observation,   the    nebula  of  carefully  examined  and  round  that,  even  when  it  is 

Orion  was  not  receding  from  the  earth  with  a  only  of  the  seventh  magmtude,  it  has  the  same  spec- 

velocity  greater  than  ten  mUes  per  second ;  for  SSTht-VSr:  Win'SJ  A"^J^^o^l 

this  motion,  added  to  the  earth's  orbital  ve-  TauriorAldebaran,andAntares,  this  year  appeared  to 

locity,  would  have  caused  a  want  of  coincidence  be  smaller  and  of  a  more  red  hue  than  m  the  past  year, 

of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  that  could  have  «nd  in  the  first  appeared  traces  of  columns  which 

been  observed  ^^'^  "^ot  seen  the  year  before :  so  that  it  is  evident 

a  ^^^*^j   /fk^^^M  -•«  ^   v^TUW/.      Tk^  "P«.«  that  the  change  of  these  stars  depends  on  a  periodi- 

Suspected  Change  m  a  iVi^io.— The  Rev.  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  happens  in  their  atmospheiT   It  is 

H.  Cooper  Key,  of  iliUgland,  has  been  making  not  so,  however,  with  Algol,  which  has  the  very  same 

observations   on    the    nebula,    45     Herschel,  spectrum  of  the  first  class  or  type  in  every  stage  of 

IV  Germinorum,  with  a   silvered   glass  spec-  greatness ;  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  there 

nlum  of  eighteen-inch  apertare,.  and  ten  feet  SSlTl^^'bf^"- «d?.n^*'^.'S^ 

focal  length,  usmg  an  eye-piece  givmg  a  power  thus  an  example  of  eclipse  of  a  fixed  star,  by  his 

of  610.     This  nebula  presented  to  the  Her-  own  obscuie  phmet. 

schels  a  uniform  nebulous  disk,  with  a  stellar        Finally,  a  very  delicate  question  I  propose  to  my- 

centre ;  Lord  Rosse  saw  one  ring  only ;  in  Mr.  P®^^  *o  be  resolved  bv  spectral  analysis ;  this  oonsiets 

tr     j„  l^i^««^««  ♦«r-^  »;n»a  •BrA..J^4;af;Vi)»fi«- T^ta  m  asoertamuur  whcthcr  thc  staT  has  s  Dropcr  motiou 

Key's  telescope,  two  rings  were  distinctly  vis-  ^^^  ^^^^  dis^iLioement  of  the  lines,  w^hiolb  ought  to 

ible.     Mr.  Muggins  considers  the  observation  take  place  in  the  spectrum  by  the  combined  motion  of 

important,   as  showing  a  definite   change  in  the  starand  the  propagation  of  light.    From  this  new 

these  objects ;  the  central  star  of  the  nebula  ^hid  of  aberration  it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  if  a 

gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  possibly  the  ttZ^ tT^J^y.^^'"'^  ^®^?J'^^  should  be  five  times 

1       •  V  ««..iL..^;»»   :4.   «i«l      u«*   ^fi  *hat  of  our  earth  around  the  sun.    The  star  cof 

luminous  haze  surroundmg  it  tdso ;    but  of  Lyn»,  examined  in  thU  manner,  has  not  given  any 

that  Mr.  Huggins  is  not  so  certain,  the  difficulty  such  displacement,  so  that  it  appears  not  to  have  such 

of  getting  spectrum  observations  of  such  faint  a  motion.    In  some  other  stars  X  have  foond  that 

obiects  is  so  irreat.  there  is  a  little  displacement,  as  in  Ursa  Midoris,  but 

c»/-77y,--    Q^M^t^^     TTotlini.   flart/iTii   Tioa   nesrtx  this  socms  cspccially  due  to  the  different  breadth  of 

Stellar  ^i><w^a.— Father   Secchi  hw  com-  ^^^  hydrogen*^line  L  the  star  and  in  the  compared 

municated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Dciences  spectrum.    I  have  employed  for  this  study  the  oom- 

some  further  observations  on  stellar  spectra,  parison  of  the  direct  image  of  the  stars  with  its  own 

made  by  means  of  a  new  spectroscope,  with  Boectrum,  but  I  have  found  no  such  quantity  of  dis- 

a  cylindrical  achromatic  eye-piece.    He  con-  piftoe™^^** 

eludes  that,  1st,  red  stars  have  generally  spectra        A  Keuo  Comet. — A  new  comet  (11. 1868)  was 

of  the  third  type ;  when  the  color  is  pale,  it  discovered  June   18th,  by  Dr.  Winnecke,  at 

may  be  referred  to  an  intermediate  place  be-  Oarlsruhe.    It  was  also  independently  dlscov- 

tween  the  second  and  third ;  2d,  a  great  num-  ered,  the  same  night,  at  the  Marseilles  obser- 

ber  of  these  stars  have  their  spectra  perfectly  vatory.    The  next  night,  several  astronomers, 

resolvable  into  columns  which  are  afterward  to  whom  the  discovery  had  been  communicated, 

themselves  resolvable  into  finer  lines.    There  observed  the  comet,  and  described  it  as  very 

are  many  others  that  cannot  be  resolved  into  bright  and  having  a  tail.    On  the  20tlL  the  tail 

secondary  lines,  on  account  of  the  faintness,  was  more  than  8®  in  length.    About  that  time 

but  of  which  the  principal  lines  indicate  the  the  comet  was  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 

type ;  8d,  the  stars  which  cannot  be  referred  and,  when  brightest,  was  comparable  to  a  star 

to  the  three  established  types  are  very  rare,  of  the  fifth  magnitude.    It  passed  its  perihe- 

Some  of  the  au thorns  speculations  and  sugges-  lion,  June  26th ;  its  distance  from  the  sun  being 

tioDs  are  interesting.    He  says :  then  about  six-tenths  of  that  of  the  earth.     It 

^  ,         ,  ^       ^    .     .     ^   ^  was  nearest  the  earth,  June  80th,  and  was  then 

We  have,  therefore,  without  doubt,  in  the  heavens  within  about  66,000,000  mUes  of  us.     Early 

a  ffrand  fact,  which  13  the  fundamental  distinction  of  .     t  i     •«. ;i     n  ^  ^    v       •  *t.i 

the  stars  m  a  smaU  number  of  types,  which  opens  ^  ^W  it  graduaUy  ceased  to  be  visible, 
the  field  to  very  many  cosmologioai  important  speo-         The  Spectrum    of    Comet    JI,y   1868. — ^Mr. 

ulations.  Huggins,  the  industrious  and  skilful  observer 

Secondly,  another  grand  fact,  which  was  brought  of  the  spectra  of  astronomical  bodies,  made  a 
out  from  those  researches,  was,  that  the  stars  of  the  ^  ^    ^^      f  ^^    spectrum  of  comet  II.,  of 

same  type  are  crowded  occasionally  in  the  same  space  ^"*«'"'^«"^j  v*  ^     o^^^t/^  ««*  vx  ^vux^u  x±.^  w 

of  the  heavens,  so  the  white  stars  are  thickly  gath-  the  past  year.     The  results  he  communicated 

ered  in  the  Leo,  in  the  Ursa  Major,  in  Lyra,  Pleiades,  to  the  Royal  Society  in  July.     He  describes  the 

etc.,  while  the  yellow  ones  are  very  frequent  in  Ce-  appearance  of  the  comet  in  the  telescope,  June 

tu^,  in  Eridanus.  Hvdra,  etc.    The  region  of  Orion  22d,  as  a  nearly  circular  corona,  which  became 

13  very  remarkable  for  having  all  through,  and  m  the  .^^.i!^^   «.„^^^«i«.  T>^„k*^»   *^^«^  ♦!,«  ^«^*-^ 

neighborhood,  green  stare  of  the  flret  type,  but  with  rather  suddenly  bnghter  toward  the  centre, 

very  narrow  lines  and  with  scarcely  any  red  color.    It  where  there  was  a  nearly  round  spot  of  light, 

seems  that  this  particular  kind  of  star  is  seen  tlirough  A  tail  was  traced  for  almost  a  degree.     The 

the  great  mass  which  constitutes  the  great  nebula)  of  light  of  the  comet,  examined  with  a  spectro- 
prion,  whose  spectrum  may  contrast  with  the  primi-  furnished  with  two  prisms  of  60^  was 

tive  spectrum  of  the  stare.    Sinus  is  perhaps  too  near  "^^r^f  """«»"«^  "  k^wwt  v  |y«AouiB  vi   uv  ,  wcw 

us  to  he  affected  by  this  influence.    The  (fistribution  resolved  into  three  broad  bright  bands.      In 

of  stars  seems  to  indicate  in  space  a  particular  distri-  the  two  more  refrangible  of  these  bands,  the 
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light  was  brightest  at  the  less  refrangible  end,  The  Colon  of  Saturn. — Mr.  John  Browning 
and  gradually  diminished  toward  the  other  has  sent  to  the  Student  a  report  of  his  recent 
limit  of  the  bands.  The  least  refrangible  of  the  observations  of  the  colors  of  Satnm.  Examin- 
three  bands  did  not  exhibit  a  similar  gradation  ing  the  planet  at  midnight,  May  9tb,  with  a  12)- 
of  brightness.  These  bands  could  not  be  re-  inch  instrument  and  a  power  of  100,  he  found 
solved  into  lines,  nor  was  any  light  seen  be-  no  perceptible  color.  Under  a  power  of  200 
yond  the  bands  toward  the  violet  and  the  red.  to  450,  tne  ring  appeared  lemon-yellow ;  the 
The  author  found  this  cometio  spectrum  to  globe,  light  cinnamon  with  darker  belts  scarce- 
agree  exactly  with  a  form  of  the  spectrum  of  ly  of  the  same  color ;  BalPs  division,  purple- 
carbon  which  he  had  observed  and  measured  chocolate ;  crape  ring,  same  color ;  pole  of  the 
in  1864.  When  an  induction  spark,  with  Ley-  planet,  bright  azure.  May  14th  he  took  another 
den  jars  intercalated,  is  taken  in  a  current  of  set  of  observations.  The  definition  was  much 
olefiant  gas,  the  highly  heated  vapor  of  carbon  better  than  on  the  9th,  but  the  colors  were 
exhibits  a  spectrum  which  is  somewhat  modi-  not  nearly  so  vivid  as  on  the  former  date, 
lied  from  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  The  north  pole  of  the  globe  was  neutral  gray 
of  carbon.  The  light  is  of  the  same  refrangi-  and  darker  than  any  other  part  of  the  planet, 
bility,  but  the  separate  strong  lines  are  not  to  excepting  the  broad  reddish-brown  belt  imme- 
be  distinguished.  The  shadmg,  composed  of  diately  north  of  the  equatorial  white  belt.  No 
numerous  fine  lines,  which  accompanies  the  part  of  the  globe  was  pure  white.  The  author 
lines,  appears  as  an  unresolved  nebulous  light,  remarks  that  with  a  12-inch  silvered  glass 
On  June  28d  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  was  mirror,  and  a  power  of  500,  the  whole  ring 
compared  directly  in  the  spectroscope  with  the  system  produces  the  impression  that  it  consists 
spectrum  of  the  induction  spark  takeu  in  a  of  fine  lines.  Slight  inequalities  may  sometimes 
carrent  of  olefiant  gas.  The  three  bands  of  be  detected  in  the  belts  of  the  globe ;  more 
the  comet  appeared  to  coincide  with  the  corre-  generally  they  appear  quite  regular,  like  the 
fiponding  bands  of  the  spectrum  of  carbon.  In  rim  of  a  wheel  in  rapid  motion, 
addition  to  an  apparent  identity  of  position,  Mr.  Huggins  hearing  that  Mr.  Browning  was 
the  bands  in  the  two  spectra  were  very  similar  engaged  on  this  subject,  sent  him  notes  of  some 
in  theu*  general  characters  and  in  their  rela-  of  his  own  observations  of  Saturn.  Mr.  H. 
tive  brightness.  These  observations  were  con-  says  that  though  he  can  see  the  colors  of  Sat- 
firmed  on  June  25th.  nm  fairly  with  powers  of  500  or  600,  yet  he 
The  remarkably  close  resemblance  of  the  finds  a  power  of,  at  least,  900  necessary  to 
spectrum  of  the  comet  to  that  of  the  spec-  bring  out  the  contrast  of  the  colors  in  the  fhll- 
trum  of  carbon  necessarily  suggests  the  identity  est  manner.  He  warns  inexperienced  observers 
of  the  substances  by  which  in  both  cases  the  that,  in  consequence  of  the  small  altitudes  of 
light  was  emitted.  The  great  fixity  of  carbon  Saturn,  there  are  prismatic  colors  seen  on  it, 
seems,  indeed,  to  raise  some  difficulty  in  the  produced  by  our  atmosphere.  From  this  cause 
way  of  accepting  the  apparently  obvious  infer-  red  is  seen  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  planet 
ence  from  these  prismatic  observations.  Some  in  an  inverting  telescope,  and  a  strong  blue  at 
comets  have  approached  sufficiently  near  the  the  lower  or  north  edge  of  the  ring,  and  at  the 
son  to  acquire  a  temperature  high  enough  to  pole.  Some  time  ago,  he  had  considered  the 
convert  even  carbon  into  vapor.  In  the  case  crape  ring  to  be  of  the  color  of  watch-spring ; 
of  other  comets,  the  autiior  suggests  that  the  lately  he  has  regarded  it  as  rather  more  of  a 
difficulty  is  one  of  degree  only,  for  the  condi-  grayish  blue.  Mr.  Browning  remarks  upon 
tions  are  not  known  under  which  even  a  gas  this,  that  the  color  of  the  crape  ring  will  vary 
permanent,  at  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  greatly  with  the  state  of  an  atmosphere, 
could  TnaJTitfMn  sufficient  heat  to  emit  light.  When  there  is  much  mist  in  the  air,  the  color 
The  spectmm  shows  that  the  color  of  this  will  incline  toward  red ;  when  the  air  is  clear, 
comet  was  bluish  green.  Considerable  difiTer-  the  color  will  become  a  purer  blue, 
ence  of  color  has  been  remarked  in  the  parts  The  author  thinks  that  the  different  tints  on 
of  some  comets.  Sir  William  Herschel  de-  different  portions  of  the  rings  may  be  ascribed 
scribed  the  hetul  of  the  comet  of  1811  to  be  of  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  countless 
a  greenish  or  bluish-green  color,  while  the  multitude  of  minute  satellites  of  which  the 
central  point  appeared  of  a  ruddy  tint.  The  rings  are  supposed  to  be  made  up.  'The  pres- 
same  colors  have  been  observed  in  other  ence  of  an  atmosphere  may  fhrther  modify 
comets.  If  carbon  be  the  substance  of  some  their  colors.  That  tne  rings  have  an  atmosphere, 
comets,  this  substance,  if  incandescent  in  the  he  regards  as  pretty  certain,  from  the  appear- 
solid  state,  or  reflecting  when  in  a  condition  ance  they  present  when  their  edges  are  turned 
of  minute  division,  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  toward  us.  At  such  times,  nebulous  append- 
afford  a  light  which,  in  comparison  with  that  ages  like  clouds  have  been  seen  upon  them, 
emitted  by  the  luminous  vapor  of  carbon.  The  surface  of  the  globe  of  Saturn  may  have  a 
would  appear  yellowish  or  approaching  to  red.  soil  of  the  color  of  new  red  sandstone.  This 
The  author  refers  to  the  bearing  of  these  re-  color  would  certainly  be  strongly  modified  by 
wits  on  certain  cometary  phenomena,  and  on  cloud-belts,  which  exist  principally  at  the 
the  apparent  identity  of  the  orbits  of  the  peri-  equator,  but  extend  to  the  poles.  The  poles 
odical  meteors  with  those  of  some  comets.  may  consist  of  masses  of  ice ;  but  it  is  difficult 
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to  acoount  for  their  strong  blue  color  on  that  the  same  tables,  deduces  the  condadoQ— that, 

hypothesis.    Yet  the  same  difficulty  would  be  notwithstanding  the  complete  veiling  of  all  the 

experienced  in  the  case  of  Mars,  whose  poles  disturbances  which  may  be  due  to  the  moon^s 

appear  light  blue,  or  light  green,  to  many  ob-  yariable  distance  and  declination,  there  was  a 

servers ;   and  the  existence  of  ice  on  those  marked  tendency  to  increase  at  quadrature  and 

poles  may  be  considered  as  proved.    The  uni-  to  decrease  at  syzygy,  both  in  tne  amoast  of 

formity  of  the  red  belts  would  seem  to  indicate  rain  and  in  the  number  of  rainy  days.    This 

that  the  whole  of  the  surface  over  which  they  tendency,  which  becomes  evident  even  in  the 

extend  must  possess  the  same  character.    Mr.  m^ority  of  the  five  years^  groupings,  is  nni- 

Browning  concludes  that,  if  the  color  is  due  to  formly  shown  in  all  the  groups  of  ten  years, 

the  soil,  the  seas  must  be  confined  to  the  poles  twenty  years,  and  forty  years,  as  well  as  in  the 

of  the  planet.  number  of  rainy  days  and  in  the  number  of 

Ths  Color  qf  tJie  Moan  and  Sta^s. — ^Dififerent  heavy  rains  during  the  entire  period. 

observers  had  made  different  reports  upon  the        Mr.  Chase  gives  the  following  forty  years' 

amount  of  color  visible  in  the  moon  during  the  aggregates  (1835  to  1864  inclusive)  at  Sorrey, 

same  lunar  eclipse.     These  discrepancies  sug-  the  place  of  observations  referred  to  by  Mr. 

gested  to  Mr.  John  Browning  an  inquiry  into  Dines,  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Phil- 

the  causes  of  them.    In  his  own  observations  adelphia : 

of  a  lunar  eclipse  in  which  coppery  or  blue  tints       Txr^^r^^p^^^^^^  %?^*    "'"^'^'J'^ 

■1    J  i_  '^     -IT  i_  ^i    J  i?  •!  J  X    J  WeeK  01  new  moon 98.3  w.o 

had  been  generally  seen,  he  had  failed  to  de-  a.      ^^^  quarter 108.1        100.8 

tect  either  of  those  colors.    The  explanation  "      full  moon..!..!...!!!    97.4         95.8 

he  found  to  be  this :  that  he  had  used  a  tele-  "      last  quarter 101.4        106.S 

scope  of  larger  diameter  than  tiie  telescopes  em-       j^^^  j^  ^    jq-  Hennessey,  First  Asastant  on 

ployed  by  most  observers.    The  obwrvers  who  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  in  a 

had  mstruments  of  only  three  or  four  mches  p^per  to  the  Royal  Society,  alludes  to  a  record 

aperture  ^oke  of  the  color  as  bemg  less  than  ^f  the  rainfall  at  Mussoorie  extending  over  thir- 

usual,  but  very  noticeable ;    those    who  had  ^een  years,  and  remarks  : 
telescopes  of  seven  or  eight  inches  aperture       The  results  tabulated  have  been  obtained  by 

saw  very  little  color ;  Mid  observers  with  tele-  employing  an  a/oerage  daily  fall  as  the  means 

scopes  of  lOi  mches  aperture,  or  a  12i-mch.  sil-  for  comparing  the  fell  at  "the  changes  "  with 

v^ed  glass  speoulum,  could  not  detect  any  ^hat  at  mtermediate  intervals.     The  annual 

color  at  aU.    Mr.  Browmng  thus  concludes  a  average  result  may  be  stated  thus : 
paper  upon  the  subject,  presented  by  him  to  -^  ^  ^^ 

the  Royal  Astronomical  Society :  '  Af-^ the  changes"  of  the  moon  the  tman doily 

It  is  true  that  I  faUed  equally  in  detecting  color  .„^*^^^"fe^-;- ,VVlv V ^'^ 

with  a  foup-mch  object-^lasa,  but  I  account  for  this  by  B«J^f  «^    ^^  ohangea  "  of  the  moon  the  mean 

Bupposin^  that  the  sensitiveness  of  my  eye  to  faint-        aailyiallia "-o 

nection  with  this  subject,  I  have  noticed  that  the  choc-  ^^^S'^  i?9j!  _  _  ,„  ,  x  •    i-n 

olate  color  of  the  ao-odled  belts  of  Jupiter  is  much        The  Melbourne  Teleseope.-^This  great  insOTi- 

more  perceptible  with  6  inches  aperture  than  with  12  ment,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Qrubb,  o(  Dnblin, 

inches.    Again,  a  small  star  in  the  cluster  in  Perseus  j^as  been  examined  and  favorably  reported  on 

S?r^tMorin"^cr-d?oTA?ie'^ttr?U^hr^  bja oommitteeof  theBk.yal Society  oompoae^ 

aperture.    It  follows  from  this  that  colors  estimated  of  Earl  Roase,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Warren 

by  comparison  with  the  ingenious  chromatic  scale  of  De  la  Rue.    The  telescope  is  of  the  reflecting 

Admiral  Smyth,  in  which  each  color  is  represented  of  order.     The  refiector  is  of  metal — a  fact  which 

Sf  rall'Ss^stt'^iL'"^^^^^^  Z  ^  {17^  ^^l  oriti«-^f  l^hose  astroDomers 

aperture  employed  when  the  color  was  estimated.  Jf  ^o  believe  the  new  silvered  glass  mirrors  oi 

Were  due  allowftnce  made  for  this  disturbing  influence  Foucault  to  be  much  preferable.  Theiormerf 

of  variation  of  aperture,  I  think  manv  discrepancies  it  is  claimed,  refiect  less  light,  are  much  heav- 

between  the  colors  attributed  to  double  stars  V  dif-  Jer,  and,  when  their  polish  is  lost,  do  notad- 

ferent  observers  might  probably  be  reconciled.  ^.J  ^^  ;Sparation,  except  at  a  great  expense,  as 

On  the  Fall  of  Bain  as  affected  hy  the  Moon,  the  repolishing  is  nothing  short  of  refiguring, 

— ^Mr.  Pliny  Earl  Chase  has  contributed  to  the  which  is  a  coeUy  and  delicate  operation.   Be- 

proceedings  6i  the  American  PhUosophioal  So-  silvering  a  glass  mirror  costs  little,  and  does 

cietya  paper  on  this  subject.    His  attention  was  not  demand  unusual  skill.    The  point  of  s^^ 

specially  called  to  it  by  an  article  by  Mr.  George  pension  of  the  Melbourne  telescope  is  near  the 

Dines  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meteorological  mirror,  on  account  of  its  immense  weight ;  and 

Society  No.  86,  which  presented  a  summary  of  in  front  of  this  point  the  telescope  stretches 

observations  of  rain  which  fell  during  each  day  forward  to  about  30  ft.  of  open  lattice-work, 

of  tJie  moon's  age,  through  a  period,  with  few  made  of  bands  of  elastic  steel.    It  is  thought 

interruptions,  of  over  forty  years.    Upon  those  that  heavy  winds  must  produce  considerable 

data  the  author  based  the  "decided  opinion  motion  in  so  long  an  instrument     The  ^^ 

that  the  fall  of  rfun  is  in  no  way  infiuenced  by  scope  is  on  Oassegrain'splan,  with  Iheeye-piec^ 

the  changes  of  the  moon  or  the  moon's  age."  Mr.  as  in  the  Gregorians,  at  the  bottom,  and  very 

Ohase,  however,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  convenient  for   use.    The   acynsting  appt^^' 
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Urn  is  broQglit   dlose  to  the  obeerver.     The  Europe,  and,  together  with  Tasmania  (15,000,- 

committee  found  that  by  this  instrument  the  000  acres)  and  Kew  Zealand  77,000,000  acres, 

light  even  of  large   stars  was  collected  into  extending  from   11^  to   47^  south  latitude, 

small,  hard,  and  perfectly  circular  disks  free  affords  almoBt  every  yariety  of  climate,  and 

from  rays.    The  fifth  and  sixth  stars  in  the  can  produce  every  necessary,  and  even  luxury, 

trapezium  of  Orion  were  not  only  plainly  seen  that  civilization  requires, 

but  were  very  bright.     The  light-collecting  Our  latest  statisticid  advices  from  all  the 

power  was  very  satisfactory.    Tne  planetary  above  colonies,  except  New  8outh  Wales,  are 

nebula  in  46  M.  was  revealed  as  a  ring  bright  to  the  end  of  1867,  or  two  years  later  than 

even  as  the  dazzling  ground  of  the  surround-  those  published  in  the  Asjsval  Ctclop^dia 

ing  stars,  which  were  as  brilliant  as  the  Flei-  for  1867.     The  following  are  some  extracts 

adee  appear  in  ordinary  instruments.  from  the  official  reports: 

AUSTBALLA  The  five  English  colonies  The  population  of  Amo  iScmtA  FoIm  in  1866 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  as  well  as  the  was  431,414;  the  deaths  registered  were  7,361, 
neighboring  colonies  of  Tasmania  and  New  or  17.5  per  1,000  of  population  was  the  death- 
Zeidand,  continue  to  advance  rapidly  in  popu-  rate  of  the  year.  The  births  were  16,950. 
lation,  commerce,  and  wealth.  The  province  The  marriages  were  3,462.  The  aspect  of  the 
of  Victoria  had,  in  1836,  177  souls ;  in  1841.  year's  registration  was  unfavorable.  Instead 
11,738 ;  in  1851,  77,845 ;  in  1861, 540,322 ;  and  of  the  births  receiving  an  addition  of  600  dui^. 
in  1867,  659,887.  New  South  Wales,  settled  ing  the  year,  the  returns  exhibited  an  actual 
in  1788  as  a  penal  colooy,  ntmibered  in  1803  deficit  of  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
but  7,097.  In  1821  it  had  29,783 ;  in  1840.  marriage  rate  was  depressed ;  and  the  deaths 
129,468;  in  1850,  265,503.  In  1866  it  had  were  765  in  excess  of  the  number  registered  in 
431,414^  notwithstanding  that  the  new  prov-  1865.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  immi- 
inces  of  Victoria  and  Queensland  had  been  with-  gration  into  the  colony  in  1866  from  the  United 
drawn  from  its  territory  a  few  years  before.  Kingdom  showed  a  larger  falling  off  than  in 
The  latter,  from  a  population  of  30,059  in  1861,  any  previous  year,  the  total  being  1,852,  of 
increased  to  96,172  in  1866.  South  Australia,  whom  1,204  were  assisted, 
from  17,866  persons  in  1844,  possessed  63,700  The  value  of  the  imports  was  £9,403,192 ; 
in  1850,  and  172,880  in  1867.  Tasmania,  from  of  the  exports,  £9,913,839;  being  a  slight  ad- 
14,192  in  1825,  rose  to  98,465  in  1867.  The  vance  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  aver- 
population  of  the  European  settlements  in  New  a^^g  £23  12s.  5d.  per  head  of  population.  The 
Zealand  in  1864  amounted  to  over  172,000,  an  value  of  articles  of  colonial  produce  was 
increase  of  seventy-four  per  cent,  from  1861,  £6,057,585.  The  imports  averaged  £22  8s.  Id. 
while  in  1851  the  number  of  Europeans  was  per  heisid  of  population;  £3,352,768  was  the 
only  25,807.  In  1867,  it  amounted  to  220,192.  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  i^Ush  race  predominates  everywhere.  The  value  of  the  wine  imported  amounted  to 
followed  by  the  Irisb,  Scotch,  Glerman,  ana  £128,202  ^he  exports  under  this  head  were 
Chinese.  The  inequality  of  the  sexes  was  £3,847.  The  wine  produced  in  the  colony  in 
formerly  a  gr^&t  cause  of  complaint.  In  1838  1866  was  168,123  gallons.  There  was  a  de- 
there  were  but  fourteen  females  to  every  hun-  crease  in  the  quantity  of  gold  brought  to  the 
dred  males;,  but  in  1866  there  were  seventy-five  mint  by  escort  In  1862  the  quantity  was 
to  each  handred.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  576,538  oz. ;  in  1866  it  was  only  241,489  oz., 
tropical  province  of  Queensland,  the  hottest  showing  a  decrease  of  334,049  oz.,  of  the  value 
of  all  the  settlements,  proves  that  the  British  of  £1,284,259.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in 
race  can  labor  hard  and  thrive  well  under  a  the  year  was  774,238  tons,  of  the  value  of 
bnming  san,  without  resorting  to  the  com-  £324,049,  or  188,713  tons  in  excess  of  the  quan- 
pdaory  labor  of  dark-skinned  races.  Every  tity  raised  in  1865.  The  quantity  shipped  in 
thhig  indicates  that  Australia  is  becoming  a  1866  was  640,905  tons.  The  quantity  of  cop- 
great  empire.  per  exported  was  278  tons,  of  the  value  of 

The    Anstralian    trade,    during    the    five  £20,790.    The  number  of  vessels  that  entered 

months  of  1868,  presented  upon  the  whole  an  the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1866  was  2,099; 

increased  activity.     Thus   the  value  of  the  their  tonnage  was  780,354,  being  about  double 

British  goods  and  produce  taken  by.  the  Aus-  that  of  1857.    The  number  of  outward  clear- 

tralian  colonies  to  May  81, 1868,  was  £4,251,-  ances  was  2,259,  with  an  aggregate  of  784,881 

144^  as  oompa^  with  £3,407,723  in  the  cor-  tons.    The  financial  statistics  show  that  coin 

responding  five  months  of  1867,  and  £5,502,014  and  bullion  in  the  banks  and  Mint  amounted  to 

in  the  corresponding  five  months  of  1866.    The  £1,356,776.    The  paper  currency  in  circulation 

increased  demand  was  shared  in  by  all  the  in  1866  averaged  £674,507.    Since  the  opening 

colonies  of  Australia  properly  so  called,  but  the  of  the  Mint  in  New  South  Wales,  there  have 

value  of  English  exports  to  Tasmania,  in  the  first  been  6,584,669  oz.  of  gold,  of  the  value  of 

tve  months  of  1868,  was  only  £25,867,  as  com-  £21,864,668,  received  for  coinage,  and  £20,- 

pared  with  £41,414  in  the  corresponding  period  328,000  of  coin  has  been  issued,  exdusiye  of 

of  1867,  and  to  New  Zealand  £544,503,  against  £1,528,574  of  bullion.    In  1866,  739,362  oz.  of 

£610,846  in  the  corresponding  perion  of  1867.  gold  were  sent  to  the  Mint  for  coinage,  repre- 

The  whole  of  Australia  is  equal  in  extent  to  senting  a  value  of  £2,935,923.    The  depositors 
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in  savlngs-baiiksiiambered  17,576;  the  amount  considerable   outlay  on   roads   and   bridges, 

deposited  was  £707,815.    The  public  debt  at  The   Ck>lonial  Blue-book,  laid  before  Pariia- 

the  end  of  1866  was  £6,418,080.    The  agricul-  ment,  shows  that  Western  Australia  is  in  a  con- 

tural  statistics  record  24,629  occupiers  of  land  dition  to  meet  the  cessation  of  transportation, 

in  1866,  with  7,448,200  acres.    The  cultivation  with  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  sources  of 

of  the  land  was  increasing,  452,850  acres  being  wealth  opening  up  in  various  ways  may,  with 

under  tillage  in  1866,  against  881,400  acres  in  care,  prevent  the  stagnation  which  was  fq>pre- 

1865.    In  no  year  was  there  so  large  a  wheat  bended.    There  is  a  steady  annual  increase  in 

crop  as  in  1866,  the  produce  being  2,226,027  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  also 

bushels.    Gotten  was  no  longer  cultivated  in  in  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports. 

New  South  Wales,  but  the  cultivation  of  sugar  A  supply  of  free  labor  will  now  be  of  vast  im- 

had  increased.    The  live-stock  returns  show  a  portance  to  this  colony.    Nearly  two-thirds  of 

large  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  but  a  its  22,000  people  are  males,  and  the  demand 

decrease  in  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs.    The  quan-  for  female  servants  keeps  increasing,  because, 

tity  of  wool  sent  out  of  the  colony  in  1866  was  as  the  Oovemor  reports,  those  who  come  are 

86,980,685  lbs.,  which  was  the  largest  quantity  '^  quickly  absorbed  by  marriage."    He  is  able 

ever  shipped.  to  state  that  the  settiiement  on  the  northwest 

The  most  populous  of  the  Australian  col-  coast  is  progressing   steadily.     Oonsiderable 

onies  is  Victoria,  which  had,  at  the  close  of  attention  is  attracted  to  it  from  all  parts  of 

the  year  1867,   659,887  inhabitants  (against  Australia;  the  country  appears  to  be  admirably 

643,912  in  1866).    The  arrivals  in  the  colony  adapted  for  stock  of  all  kinds;  and  now  that 

in  1867  amounted  to  27,242,  of  whom  19,904  the  necessary  staff  of  officers  are  on  the  spot, 

were  from  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  6,522  and  a  town  has  been  established,  the  Goyemor 

from  the  United   Kingdom.      The   numbers  considers  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 

of  Chinese  who  left  the  colony  were  1,709,  that  its  progress  will  be  n^id  and  satisfactory, 

while  the  arrivals  were  only  817.    The  esti-  South  Australia  is  a  colony  which  has  been 

mated  population  on  the  various  gold-fields  of  liable  to  periodical  depression,  but  equally  open 

the  colony,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  returned  to  times  of  great  prosperity.  The  population,  on 

at  271,115,  of  whom  68,058  were  miners.     Of  December  81, 1867,  was  89,991  males,  82,889fe- 

these,  47,877    were    Europeans,   and    15,676  males;  total,  172,880.    Number  of  persons  eo- 

Ohinese.    88,407  Europeans,  and  15,629  Ohi-  joying  the  electoral  franchise,  41,657,  of  whom 

nese,  were  at  work  as  alluvial  miners,  and  14,830  were  voters  for  the  Legislative  Coundl, 

13,970  Europeans,  and  only  47  Chinese,  as  and  27,827  for  the  House  of  Assembly.     Up  to 

quartz  miners.    There  are  62  corporate  towns  81st  December,  1867,  8,568,742  acres  of  land 

and  boroughs  in  Victoria,  with  a  gross  popula-  had  been  purchased  from  the  crown,  while 

tion  of  826,216;    71,883  dwellings;    70,969  2,177,941  acres  were  held  by  freeholders.    The 

rate-payers  ;    £20,894,918    value    of    ratable  quantity  of  land  enclosed  was  4,812,276  acres, 

property.    The  aboriginal  population  is  esti-  while  the  land  under  cultivation  amounted  to 

mated  at  1,908  persons.    The  number  of  elec-  810,784  acres;  and  the  land  enclosed,  bnt  not 

tors  on  the  rolh  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  cultivated,  to  8,991,542  acres.    The   general 

11,602.    The  number  who  voted  at  the  trien-  revenue  of  South  Australia  for  the  year  1867, 

nial  election  in  1866,  in  the  districts  that  were  amounted  to  £716,294 18s.  6d.,  against  £949,774 

contested,  was  2,829,  or  68.1  of  those  who  were  2s.  4d.,  in  1866,  and  £1,089,128  148. 4d.  in  1865. 

entitled  to  vote.    There  are  115,842  electors  Total  imports  of  South  Australia,  £2,506,894 

on  the  rolls  for  the  Assembly.    In  the  districts  6s.,  exports,  £3,164,622,  of  which  £2,776,045 

contested  at  the  general  election  of  1868,  there  was  the  produce  of  the  colony,  giving  a  net 

were  68,276  who  voted,  being  a  percentage  of  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  of  £658,227 158. 

61.59  of  the  whole.  The  population  of  Queensland^  in  1866,  was 

The  approximate  tables  of  the  Registrar-  96,172.    Public  revenue,  £698,000;  expendi- 

General's  agricultural  statistics  for  the  year,  ture,  £594,000 ;  public  debt,  £2,150,000.    The 

ended  the  81st  of  March,  1868,  show  that  the  imports  were  valued  at  £2,470,000,  and  the 

present  number  of  holdings  in  the  colony,  ex-  exports  at  £1,870,000. 

ceeding  one  acre  in  extent,  is  25,214.    The  The  official  report  on  Tasmania,  for  1867, 

extent  of  purchased  freehold  land  in  occupation  presents  few  encouraging  features.    In  almost 

is  6,472,205  acres;  and  of  rented  land,  1,148,-  every  direction,  the  same  law  of  decadence  is 

726  acres ;  crown  lands  rented  for  other  than  found  to  have  been  in  operation  as  in  the  pre- 

pastoral  purposes,  1,826,524  acres;  total  area  ceding  years.    The  Government  statist  says, 

m  occupation,  7,947,455  acres;  extent  reserved,  however,  that,  since  he  began  to  write  his  re- 

6,970,106  acres;  under  tillage,  634,270  acres.  view  (which  is  dated  July  20,  1868),  there  was 

As  Victoria  is  the  largest.  Western  Aus-  more  ground  for  encouragement,  as  regards  the 

tralia  is  the  smallest  of  the  Australian  colo-  future  of  Tasmania,  than  had  appeared  for  sev- 

nies.    It  has  the  distinction  of  thus  being  the  eral  years.    The  estimated  population  of  Tas- 

only  Australian  colony  free  from  debt ;  having  mania  at  the  end  of  1867  was  98,455.    The 

cleared  itself  of  its  debt  in  1866.    The  public  return  of  the  aborigines  in  the  establishment 

expenditure,  in  1866,  nearly  £85,000,  was  well  at  Oyster  Cove  shows  that  one  man  and  two 

kept  within  the  revenue,  notwithstanding  a  women  were  the  sole  remains  of  the  original 
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possessors  of  this  island.    The  immigration  and  ^yen  as  approximate,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 

emi^ation  retams  show  an  actual  loss  to  the  stances  are  represented  as  prohablj  nnder-esti- 

popolation  of  466  souls.    The  deaths  in  1867  mated.     Takins  the  figures  as  they  appear 

numbered  1,418,  being  in  the  proportion  of  however,  they  show  an  (estimated)  native  pop- 

14.4  per  1,000  of  population.    The  births  regis-  ulation  of  88,540  in  the  colony.    This  number 

tered  during  the  year  were  2,971,  or  166  more  added  to  the  population  shown  by  the  censns, 

than  in  1866.    The  value  of  the  imports  in  and  the  military  and  their  families,  would  make 

1867  was  £856,848,  that  of.  the  exports  was  the  aggregate  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 

£790,494,  the  former  exceeding  the  ktter  by  Zealand  258,682.    The  total  quantity  of  land 

£65,854.    Compared  with  the  results  of  the  fenced— which,  in  1858,  was  235,661  acres;  in 

precedingyear,therewa8  a  decrease  of  £25,759  1861,  409,768  acres;   and  in  1864,  1,072,383 

on  the  imports,  and  of  £44,112  on  the  exports ;  acres— had  increased  in  1867  to  8,454,535  acres ; 

indeed,  the  exports  hsd  not  been  so  limited  and  the  total  quantity  under  crop — which,  in 

since  1851.    The  number  of  vessels  which  en-  1858,  was  141,007  acres ;  in  1861, 226,219  acres ; 

tered  inward  was  598,  and  shows  a  decrease  and  in  1864,  882,655  acres — ^had  increased  in 

of  7  per  cent. ;  the  tonnage  was  97,890,  and  1867  to  676,867  acres.    The  aggregate  numbers 

shows  a  decrease  of  9^  per  cent,  as  compared  of  live-stock  of  all  kinds  (excepting  poultry) — 

with  the  results  of  1866.    The  number  of  ves-  which  in  1858  were  1,728,098 ;  in  1861, 8,038,- 

eels  cleared  outward  was  631,  of  102,754  tons  557 ;  and  in  1864,  5,310,062 — had  increased  in 

in  the  aggregate.    The  revenue  in  1867  was  1867  to  8,924,489. 

£272,958,  being  an  increase,  on  that  of  1866,  of  New  Zealand  was  again  the  scene  of  a  bloody 

£27,531.    The  expenditure  last  year  was  £255,-  outbreak  of  the  natives,  who  massacred  a  con- 

662,  or  £18,191  more  than  in  1866.  siderable  number  of  the  white  settlers,  and 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  had,  in  Decern-  offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Govem- 

ber,  1867,  according  to  the  official  census,  218,-  ment  troops  sent  against  them.    According  to 

637  inhabitants,  exduedve  of  the  military  and  the  advices  received  up  to  the  close  of  January, 

their  families,  and  the  aboriginal  natives ;  an  1869,  the  outbreak  was  not  yet  AiUy  quelled, 

absolute    increase,   as    compared  with    1864,  In  the  first  months  of  the  year,  Prince  Al- 

amounting  to  46,479,  or  26.99  per  cent.    Of  fred,  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  visited 

this  population  (1867),  the  Northern  Island  several  of  the  colonies.   His  visit  was  celebrated 

(comprising  the  provinces  of  Auckland,  Tara-  by  great  official  festivities,  but  was  cut  short 

naki,  Wellington,  and  Hawkers  Bay)  had  45,189  by  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  made  by  a  Fenian, 

mal^  and  34,724  females,  making  a  total  of  As  he  received  a  serious  wound,  it  was  deemed 

79,913,  or  86.56  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  best  that  he  should  at  once  return  to  England, 

the  colony ;  and  the  Middle  Island  (comprising  AUSTRIA.   Emperor,   Francis    Joseph    I., 

the  province  of  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Oanter-  bom  August  18,  1830;  succeeded  his  uncle, 

bury,  Otago,  and  Southland)  86,697  niales,  and  Ferdinand  I.  (as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 

61,843  females,  making  a  total  of  188,640,  or  mia,   called  Ferdinand  Y.),  on  December  2, 

63.37  per  cent,  on  the  whole  population.    The  1848.   Heir-apparent,  Archduke  Rudolph,  born 

addition  of  184  (or  .08  per  cent.)  for  the  Ohat-  August  21,  1858.    Since  1867,  the  empire,  in 

ham  Islands  will  bring  out  the  general  total  point  of  administration,  is  divided  into  two 

as  above.     The  population  of  the  chief  town  parts,  the  chief  frontier  of  which  is  the  river 

in  every  province  is  as  follows :    Auckland,  Leitha,  whence  the  one  (the  western)  half  is 

11,163.    New  Plymouth,  2,180.    Wellington,  called  the  cis-Lcithan,  and  the  other  (eastern) 

7,460.    Napier,  1,827.    Nelson,  6,652.    Picton^  the  trans-Leithan  portion  of  the  empire.    The 

465.     Ohristchurch,  6,647.     Lyttleton,  2,510.  former  is  also  commonly  designated  by  the 

Dunedin,   12,776.     Invercargill,   2,006.     The  name  of  Austria  proper,  and  the  latter  by  tlie 

military  and  their  families  numbered,  officers  name  of  Hungary.    The  whole  Austrian  mon- 

and  men,  918 ;  male  children,  176 ;  women  and  archy  is  now  officially  called  the  Austro-Uun- 

female  diildren,  362 ;  making  a  totid  of  1,455.  garian  empire,  or  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

This  number,  added  to  the  population  shown  In  the  following  article  we  treat  of  the  affairs 

by  the  census,  gives  a  total  of  220,192;  viz.,  belonging  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  whole, 

133,102  males,  and  86,990  females.    Although  and  those  belonging  to  Austria  proper,  or  the 

the  numbers  of  the  aboriginal  native  popula-  cis-Leithan  provinces,  reserving  the  affairs  of 

tion  are  not  ascertained  by  the  census  of  the  the    trans-Leithan  provinces  for  the   article 

colony,  the  Registrar-General  is  enabled,  by  Hunqaby. 

returns  supplied  from  the  native  secretary's  The  area  of  the  Austrian  empire,  according 

office,  to  introduce  an  approximate  estimate  to  the  latest  official  statements,  amounts  to  240- 

of  them.     As  respects  the  provinces  of  Oanter-  881  square  miles,  and  the  population,  in  1867, 

bury,  Otago,  and  Southland,  an  enumeration,  to  85,558,000  inhabitants.    An  official  census 

described  as  a  "census,'*  was  taken  in  the  early  was  taken  in  1868,  but  its  results  have  not 

part  of  the  year,  which  shows  for  those  prov-  yet  been  published.    The  previous  census  was 

inces  a  total  of  1,433.    For  the  North  Island,  of  1857,  which  showed  the  population  of  the 

with  the  province  of  Nelson,  and  the  prisoners  provinces  now  constituting  Austria  (Lombardy 

at  the  Chatham  Islands,  the  numbers  stated  are  and  Yenetia  have  since  been  lost)  to  amount 

87,107.     These  numbers,  however,  are  only  to  32,530,000.    By  adding  the  yearly  excess 
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of  births  over  deaths,  the  above  number  of 
85,658,000  is  obtained  for  the  year  1867. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provinces  into 
which  each  of  the  two  halves  of  the  empire  is 
divided,  with  the  population  in  1867,  as  ascer- 
tained hj  adding  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  to  the  officiid  statements  of  the  census 
of  1857 : 

I.  Oi&-Zeithan  I^wdnees  (Austria  Broper) : 

1.  Lower  Austria 1,762,784 

2.  Upper  Austria 719,427 

8.  Salzbuiv 146,870 

4.Styria 1,091,647 

6.  Carinthia 842,656 

6.  Camiola 475,487 

7.  Goertz,  Gradisco,  Istiia,  and  Trieste  566,666 

8.  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 878,788 

9.  Bohemia 5,158,602 

10.  Moravia 2,008,672 

11.  SUesia 498,826 

12.  Galicia 6,147,021 

18.  Bukovina 616,418 

li.Bahnatia 446,660 

Total 19,750,818 

Adding  army,  and  travelling  popula- 
tion—about   20,206,000 

VL  TranS'LeUhan  BroHnem  (Hungary)  : 

15.  Hungary 10,814,206 

16.  Croatia  and  Slavonia 962,081 

17.  Transylvania 2,096,215 

The  Military  Frontier 1,181,502 

Total 15,002,954 

Adding  army,  and  travelling  popuh^ 

tion— about 15,848,000 

Total  of  I«  andn.,  or  the  whole  monarchy,  85,558,000 
In  no  country  of  the  world  is  the  difference 
of  nationality  of  so  great  political  importance 
as  in  Austria,  as  it  haa  been  the  primary  cause 
of  all  the  territorial  losses  which  the  empire 
has  suffered  since  1815,  and  of  nearly  all  the 
commotions  which  still  threaten  its  unity. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Imperial 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  statistics  of  nationali- 
ties, in  both  cis-Leithan  and  trans-Leithan  prov- 
inces, were,  in  1864,  as  follows : 


CathoUca— Latin 

Greek.... 
Armenian 


Total  of  Bonum  Oatholios. . 

Oriental  Greeks 

Bvangelical  (Lntherans  and  Be- 

formed) 

Unitarians 

Israelites 

Other  sects 


Cii. 
Lriihu. 


15,786 

2.808 

4 


18,078 
400 

851 


6 


Ltlthaii. 


7,190 

1,408 

9 


8,(S7 
2,680 

8,068 

64 

498 

2 


ToteL* 


8,861 
13 


97,189 
8,166 

8,406 
66 

1,121 
8 


KAnovAXintu. 

cts-LnniA,!r 

ntASn-LSTTRAV 

rsoTiircBa. 

TOTAL,» 

Pop.  in 
tliottundf 

P«r 

MnU 

86US 

28.7 

11.9 

12.7 

8.6 

0.6 

8.0 

1.0 
8.5 

0.6 

Pop.  in 
thttBumii 

Par 

ont. 

11.8 
11.9 

•  ■  • 

8.0 
16.0 
86.8 

•  •  • 

17.8 
2.9 

1.8 

Pop.  In 
thodwndt 

Pto 

Germans 

Czechs,  Mora- 
ylans  and  Slo- 
vaks'.  

6,968 

4,688 
2,840 
2,490 
1,680 
18 

581 

202 
688 

•  •  •  • 

-6 

7j 

1,670 
1,768 

•  ■  •  • 

450 
2,879 
6,818 

1 

2,686 

428 

1501 

26 

11 

8j 

8,788 

6,512 
2,880 
2,986 
4,190 
6,401 

689 

2,884 
1,121 

1581 
27 
17 
lOj 

26.4 
18.6 

Poles 

6.8 

Batheniaus . . . 
Southern  Slavi 

Magjars 

Western  Bou- 

manlans .... 
Eastern    Bou- 

manlans .... 

Israelites 

Gypsies 

Balgarians.... 
Armenians.... 
Other  races... 

8.5 
11.7 
15.4 

1.6 

8.2 
8.2 

'0.6 

The  religious  statistics,  in  1867,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau,  about  as  follows  (population  expressed 
in  thousands) : 

*  Inclusive  of  the  army. 


A  ministry  for  the  affairs  common  to  the 
whole  monarchy,  Bsiehe-Ministerium,  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  24h  of  December,  1867,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  members:  Count 
IHedrieh  Ferdincmd  eon  Beust,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  of  the  Imperial  House 

i since  October  80  and  November  1%  1866), 
}hancellor  of  the  Empire  (June  28,  1867); 
Minister  of  State  (December  24, 1867) ;  Banm 
Ih'cme  9<m  Beei^  Minister  of  finances  (Decem- 
ber 24,  1867) ;  Baron  lYaaw  Ktihn  f)on  Kuh- 
ner^eld,  January  18,  1868. 

The  ministry  for  Austria  Proper,  or  the  cis- 
Leithan  provinces  (appointed  December  80, 
1867),  was  composed  in  December,  1868,  as  fol- 
lows (the  Prime  Minister,  Prinee  Carlos  Wit- 
helm  von  Auenperg  having  resigned  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868) ;  Count  Edward  von  Taafft^  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oouncil,  pro  tern,  (September,  1868), 
Minister  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country,  and 
Public  Safety ;  I^na*  von  Flener.  Commerce ; 
Leopold  ffaener^  Gheitalier  von  Arihtb^  Public 
Worship  and  Education;  Karl  Oishra^  Interior; 
Edward  fferlsty  Justice;  Rudolph  Breetel^  Fi- 
nances; Johann  Berger^  without  portfolio; 
Count  Alfred  Potoehy^  Agriculture. 

The  Parliament  of  Austria  Proper  consists 
of  two  Houses.  The  Upper  House,  in  1868, 
contained  11  princes  of  the  imperial  house ;  66 
hereditary  members,  who  are  chiefs  of  noble 
families,  possessing  very  extensive  landed  pos- 
sessions ;  9  archbishops,  and  7  others,  having 
the  rank  of  bishops ;  nnally,  of  77  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  for  life.  President  of 
the  House,  Prince  Joseph  von  Colloredo-Mans- 
feld.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  208  members,  sent  by  the  provincial  Diets. 
President  of  the  Chamber,  Moriz  von  Kaisers- 
feld. 

In  the  budget  of  1868,  for  the  whole  mcmar- 
chy,  the  estimates  of  expenditure  and  receipts 
were  as  follows : 

EzMBdf torw.  Austrian  floffsi. 

1.  Common  Ministiy  for  Foreign  Afiairs..  4,875,221 

2.  Common  Ministry  of  War 07,014,192 

8.  Common  Ministiy  on  Finances 228,000 

Total 110,968,090 

lUceipU. 

Receipts  of  Ministry  of  "War,. .  8,298,900^ 

Receipts  fVom  Customs 7,200,000  >  10,610,900 

Receipts  from  Consulates 112,000  J 


Remaining. 


100,867,190 


*  IndoBlTo  of  the  army. 
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Of  which  snm  the  cis-Leithan  provinces  far-  mented  hj  the  clergy  in   the  aboTe-niuned 

nish  70  per  cent.,  or  70,250,088 ;  and  the  trans-  districts  against  the  new  constitution,  and  in- 

Leithan  provinces  80  per  cent,  or  80,107,157.  structing  the  governors  to  warn  the  clergy 

The   hadget  of  1808,  for  the  cis-Leithan  against  encouraging  intrigues.    The  governors 

provinces,  was  as  follows :  Receipts,  817,886,-  are  desired  to  inform  the  hishops  that  the 

691;  expenditures,  822,892,490;  deficit,  5,556,-  Government  has  no  intention  of  interfering 

899.    The  pubhc  debt,  on  December  81,  1867,  with  the  clergy  in  the  execution   of  their 

was  8,025,815,896  florins ;  on  December  81,  spiritual  duties,  but  that  it  also  demands  that 

1866,  2,919,717,689  florins.  they  should  not  consider  themselves  above  the 

The  strength  of  the  army  on  the  peace  and  laws.    In  case  of  non-compliance,  says  the 

war  footing  was,  in  1868,  as  follows:  circular,  the  Qovemment  will  be  compelled  to 

FttOTfctrtit  Wfffinrtif.  bring  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  before 

Infantry 168,700       608,447  the  tribunals. 

Cavalry 89,229        42,706  The  two  Houses  of  the  Eeiehirath  adopted 

Other  troops ■  48,072      106,019  in  April  and  May  several  important  laws  intend- 

Totd 286,001      WMTl  H  to  introduce  equaHty  oi  civil  rights  for  all 

'               '  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  and  restricting  the 

In  addition   to   these  troops,   there  were  influence  of  the  churcb.    The  following  is  an 

''  Troops   of  Public   Safety,"    consisting   of  abstract  of  the  most  important  of  these  laws : 

eleven  commands  of   gensdarmerie,  and  the  The  law  conoeming  civil  marriage  conaecratet,  for 

corps  of  military  police ;  together  7,927  men.  the  benefit  of  an  dtizena,  the  right  to  contract  a  law- 

The  navy  consisted,  in  1868,  of  45  steamers,  fnl^nnion  outride  of  the  Catholic  or  any  other  church, 

with  12,756  horse-i^er  and  529  guns,  and  16  ^hltllw?'**       "^^''^'^^^'^  ^^^^«  ^^*'«y  *^^  ^^  "^^^ 

sailing-vessels,  with  76   cannons.     The   mer-  The  law  relative  to  primary  instruction  reBtores  the 

chant  marine,  in  1868,  consisted  of  7,886  ves-  nrinciple  of  the  dvil  authority  in  the  public  8chooU 

sels,  together  of  824,415  tons.  founded  and  maintained  by  tbe  atate ;  it  Ukes  away 

The  liberal  ministry,  which  had  been  ap-  ^°*  ^*  ^^^«y  ^«  exdualve  direction  of  auch  in- 
pointed,  in  December,  1867,  for  the  cis-Leithan  "^aScSi  of  the  Uw,  on  the  subject  of  profewion 
countries,  showed  a  firm  determination  to  of  faith,  declares  invalid  eveiyenga^^ement  made  with 
carry  through  constitutional  principles.  Dr.  the  heads  or  the  subordinate  oflicen  of  any  church  or 
Giskra,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  Janu-  reJWous  society  conwraing  the  professw^^ 

arr   issued  a  circular  to  the  chief  officials  in  ^^<^  *^®  chUdren  (of  the  party)  are  to  be  broujfht 

»y,  issuea  a  circular  lo  wie  cniei  omciais  in  ,^j^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  Bolemn  enffagement  required 

the  provmces,  announcing  that  as  m  future  ail  j^the  Catholic  Church  as  a  condition  of  its  assent  to 

members  of  the  administration  are  bound  to  such  a  proposed  marriage,  that  the  children  of  mixed 

swear  to  inviolably  observe  the  fundamental  marriages  shall  be  brought  up  as  Catholics.) 

laws  of  the  empire,  so  also  must  those  who  ,,^^.^«.*  '*A'^*i!*'2l  ^f  iJlLS-SL'^' a^^^^^^ 

i»-«.A  «i.A.^w  wiln   <i».^»  «^«.  »«aV^  -  A-o^K  the  principle  of  hberty  of  conscience.    At  the  ace  of 

have  already  been  sworn  now  niake  a  fresh  fou^en  years  every  one  has  the  right  of  freely  cTioos- 

declaration,  swearing  fidehty  to  the  new  con-  ing  his  religion  according  to  his  own  convictions,  and 
Stitution.  Nobody  is  to  be  forced  to  make  the  civil  authority  is  bound  in  case  of  need  to  protect 
this  declaration.  It  is  not  a  mere  formality,  this  free  choice.  Before  that  age  le«timate  chiU^en 
but  a  political  act  of  national  importance.  Be-  {ollowUi;  flTrme^a'^h^S^^^^^ 
sides  mviolable  fiaelity  to  tne  JLmperor,  tnere  Ugion  of  their  mother.  In  the  case  of  mixed  marriages 
will  be  required  from  all  functionaries  an  un-  the  son  follows  the  religion  of  his  father,  the  daugh- 
conditional  observance  of  the  constitution  and  ter  that  of  her  mother;  this  arrangement  may,  how- 
fundamental  laws.    The  minister   the   more  ^Ta^*  ?l*'^®'^  V  J^^T^^tl^  nJJf^^ 

V   A.     n        ^     .           .              j^  ^A*          -.J  After  the  aire  of  fourteen  every  one  may  freely 

emphatically  requires    smcere   devotion  and  ^^^        ^  ^^^^^    Notice  of  sucfi  a  change  must  be 

stainless  ndeuty  to  the  constitution,  since  he  is  given  to  the  ciVu  authorities,  in  order  that  it  may 

responsible  for  all  acts  of  the  internal  admin-  have  its  legal  effect. 

istrataon.    Treachery  and  hostility  to  the  con-  ,.  The  provisions  of  the  civil  and  penal  codes,  which 

oHtntinn   hA  «*▼«.  mnot  >>«  rAffardiw)   aa  nnitfl  disinherited  any  one  who  should  abandon  the  Chns- 

Btitution,  ne  says,  must  m  regaraea  as  quite  ^^  religion,  are  annulled  by  article  seven.    The 

na  grave  a  dereliction  of  duty  as  any  other  ^^^  j^  ^^  Jf  ^hose  sections  which  characterized  as 

-violation  of  the  official  oath.     Here  indifler-  crimes  all  acts  tending  to  pervert  any  one  from  Chris- 

ence  or  neutrality  to  the  constitution  is  not  tianitv,  or  the  propagation  of  doctrines  contrary  to 

sufficient      In    conclusion,   the   minister  re-  the  Clmstian  religion. 

^«{.^  *u^««  *^.^  ^At^<>i«  .^.^^4.  ^nn/^n«iu«.  Accordmg  to  artvcles  9  and  10,  no  one  can  be 
quires  from  the  officials  strict  punctuality,  i>ound  to  contribute,  in  money  or  in  kind,  to  the  sup- 
quick  transaction  of  busmess,  a  thorough  po,^  of  a  form  of  worship  not  his  own.  The  same 
emancipation  from  formalism,  constant  will-  provision  applies  to  contributions  for  schools,  unless 
ingness  in  their  communications  with  the  peo-  the  adherents  of  different  sects  have  a^eed  to  the 
niA  HimTitArAfltAd  imniirtialitv  and  the  main-  support  of  a  common  school.  Articles  12  and  18  reg- 
ple,  dismterestea  impartiality,  ana  tne  mam-  ^^  ^^  question  of  cemeteries  untU  the  nassage  ofa 

tenance  of  their  social  position  by  an  irre-  special  law  on  the  subject.    The  police  of  the  ceme- 

proachable  private  life.     Then  will  the  Aus-  teries  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities 

trian  officials  be  the  most  efficient  interpreters  of  the  parish.    No  religious  community  can  refuse 

of  the  constitutional  idea.  l>.«rial  m  i?».*««"«*f't*S»*Sn'SZ«^^ 

T                    J]     •       1      X     XI.            •     •  1  either  first,  m  case  of  an  interment  m  a  lamiiy  vault, 

In  a  s^ond  circular  to  the  provmcial  gov-  Jr  ^eoond,  \f  there  be  in  the  parish  where  the  death 

emors    of   Upper    Austria    and    Styna,    Dr.  occurs  no  cemetery  belon^ng  especially  to  the  church 

Giskra  calls  attention   to    the    agitation  fo-  or  religious  society  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  mem- 
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ber.  Finally,  by  artiole  14.  no  one  can  be  compelled  a  prooeeding  of  this  kind,  and  we  mif  ht  have  Moept- 
to  abstain  from  work  on  days  celebrated  as  ftUi  by  ed  it  silently,  even  if  its  form  were  less  conciliatory 
any  church  not  his  own.  than  we  permitted  omvelves  to  hope.  But  what  we 
-,,,.,  ijAi..  J  j'jij  cannot  pass  over  without  objection  is.  the  oondem- 
The  bishops  of  Anstna  made  a  deoided  oppo-  nation  hurled  against  the  fundamental  laws  on  which 
sition  to  all  these  laws.  While  the  one  on  the  new  institutions  of  the  empire  are  based.  These 
civil  marriage  was  under  consideration  in  the  laws  were  not  the  subject  of  dispute,  and,  by  attw*- 
Lo wer  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  fourteen  biah-  ^°«.^  "  {^'  *^«  ^''^^to  ?h  '***^  ^nTdS^^ 
ops  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  ministry  J^^ning  Uiat  fs  ??rv  Such  to  bl  K^ted,  even  in 
a  letter,  in  which  they  express  apprehension  the  interest  of  the  cSiurch.  Instead  of  simply  con- 
that,  by  the  first  article  of  the  fundamental  testing  this  or  that  application  of  the  principles  which 
laws,  the  Church  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  ft™  ^«  \a«i?  o^  the  present  Government  of  Aua- 
nf  RAttlinff  hftr  own  AfFnirs  In  rftnlv  \jc%  thia  tna,  and  which  are  the  fnut  of  the  happy  accord  be- 
ot  settimg  ner  own  anairs.  m  reply  to  tnis  ^^eenthe  peoples  of  the  empire  and  their  sovereign, 
letter,  the  president  of  the  ministry,  rnnce  it  u  the  principles  themselves  that  are  condemned. 
Auersperg,  declared  that  during  the  debate  on  The  Holy  See  thus  extends  its  ropresentationtoob- 
the  bill  in  the  Reichsrath  the  most  ample  op-  poets  which  we  can  by  no  means  admit  to  be  witlun 
portunity  was  given  for  the  free  discussion  of  ^^'^^^^^'y;!  ^'tcSf ''^'^T*  *  ''^te'^'**l^bv''d^J 
Its  provisions,  an  opportunity  which  was  not  Ln's^inds  to  mattere  where\oUtiMl  w5l  be  smo- 
neglected ;  that  no  present  law  empowers  the  ciated  with  religious  passions.  Finally,  by  condemn- 
oourts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  question  of  re-  inf  laws  which  include  the  principle  of  the  liberty 
ligious  teaching:  and  as  to  Ite  administration  of  the  Church,  and  thus  offering  it  compensation  for 
of  thft  fJhnrph'fl  own  affWra.  flUArAntAM  for  thft  *^®  privileges  it  loses,  it  renders  more  difficult  a  oon- 
oi  tne  unurcn  s  own  anairs,  guaraniees  lor  tne  ciliatory  attitude  of  tile  Government.  It  may  not  be 
future  are  afforded  by  articles  14  and  16  of  the  useless  to  remark  here  that  these  lawu  expressly  guar- 
constitutional  law.  The  Government,  Prmce  antee  to  the  Ghuroh  the  property  of  the  wealth  it  pos- 
Auersperg  says,  entertains  the  highest  regard  sesses  in  Austria.  This  stipulation  proves  that  the 
for  religious  liberty,  and  would  at  aU  times  be  Jf^^  in  question  ue  not  hostile  to  the  Church,  smw 
«»»^«.  7^  »AVx.^  T^/v.^A.u\o  „„^,wv«4.  +0.  ^\^^  ««  they  mamtam  to  her  those  rights  of  which  she  nas 
ready  to  afford  pow^erful  supiwrt  to  the  au-  beei  deprived  in  so  many  otSi  countries.    It  is  not 

thority  of  the  church,  but  equally,  as  the  Cxov-  for  me  to  judge  in  what  measure  this  last  considen^ 

ernment  has  no  intention  of  passing  beyond  tion  ought  to  mitigate  the  jutonent  of  the  court  of 

the  limits  of  state  authority,  just  as  little  can  Bome.    What  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  u, 

it  assist  in  thU  being  done  by  others.    The  !?fi£^P®^Pi%^  ^^^'?  ^^  ^'^^  ~??jj^^^^^ 

r\  iAi-      i«ji»x»  memberinij  that  more  than  one  very  Catholic  naiion 

Government,  therefore,  dechnes  entering  upon  jg  subject  to  legal  arrangements  of  the  same  kind, 

that  part  of  the  remonstrance  which,  even  al-  which  yet  live  m  peace  with  the  Church,  and  that 

though  unintentionally,  makes  the  obligations  there  is  especially  one  great  and  powerfiil  empire  in 

imposed  upon  state  officials  by  the  constitution  Europe  whose  tendencaes  towwd  progwM  and  hb- 

the  subject  of  an  interpretation  calcnlated  to  S^^th'J'c'iS.^^SSSf  il^^^SM 

lead  the  sentiment  of  duty  m  the  mmds  of  emed  by  laws  quite  as  abominable,  has.  up  to  the 

those  officials  astray.  latest  moment,  been  blest  with  the  indulgent  sym- 

In  June,  the  Pope,  in  an  allocution,  com-  pathies  of  the  Holy  See.    My  dispatch  or  the  17th 

plained  of  those  new  laws  as  a  one-sided  vio-  ^l  J«,?«  ^S  anticipated  the  l>«^.oonsequenoe8 jhicn 

f„*.:^«    ^^  ♦»,«>  r«^««««^«f    «rv««i«^«;i   ;«   iqkk  the  allocution  would  produce,  if  it  was  not  worded  in 

lation   of  the  Concordat,  concluded  in  1865,  ^™  moderate  UnguW     i  regret  extremely  that 

between  the   Austrian    Government  and   the  the  court  of  Bome  did  not  pay  more  attention  to 

Papal  See.     {See  Romak  Catholic  Chitboh.)  these  anticipations.    They  have  been  completely  w- 

The   Chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  Baron  von  *li*ed.    I  do  not  think  the  Catholic  popuhition  of  the 

Beust,  addressed,  on  July  3d,   to  Baron  von  -Pi^e^,-^  Ttl^iJ^rS^r^^oW^^^^^ 

Maysenburg,    the    Austrian     ambassador     m  gee  an  increased  ardor  in  the  attacks  directed  against 

Rome,  a  reply  to  the  the  allocution,  ot  which  the  Chureh,  the  clergy,  and  the  Pope.    This  hostility 

the  following  are  the  most    essential    para-  would  have  been  connned  within  the  narrowest  lim- 

ipranhs  *  ^^i  ^^^  would  have  been  easily  appeased,  if  the  Bpe- 

^    ^     '  cial  questions  affected  by  the  laws  of  May  26th  had 

We  cannot  (it  says),  in  the  first  place,  admit  the  alone  been  treated  of  in  the  Pap^  allocution.    Before 

obli^tion  which  imposes  upon  the  Holy  See  the  ne-  oondudizig.  I  must  here  also  express  the  painful  sor- 

oessity  of  following  certiun  precedents^  and  of  adopt-  prise  whicn  the  appeid  addressed  to  the  Hun^ai^ 

inff  toward  Austria  the  same  proceedings  as  toward  oishops  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  allocution  has 

other  countries,  of  which  the  Holy  See  has  had  to  produced.    It  seems  to  me  that  Bome  ou^ht  to  he 

complain.    Is  it  possible,  in  fact,  to  draw  any  com-  thankful  for  the  perfect  tact  and  reserve  with  which 

parison  ?    Have  we  attacked  the  territory  or  property  these  delicate  matters  have  been  hitherto  treated  in 

of  the  Church  ?    Have  we  oppressed  the  Catholic  Hungaiy.    It  would  be  undesirable  in  every  point  of 

religion  and  its  ministers  ?    Putting  aside  examples  view  to  raise  new  differences,  and  thereby  to  augment 

which  do  not  bear  on  the  case,  we  may,  I  think,  the  embarrassments  which  already  exist.    But  it  la 

boldly  affirm  that  there  is  no  countiy  in  Europe  where  especially  in  the  veiy  interest  of  tne  court  of  Bome 

-the  Catholic  Chureh  has  so  privileged  a  position  as  in  that  it  appears  to  us  inopportune  to  arouse  the  da- 

Austria,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  May  25th.    The  tional  suce|>tibility  of  the  Hungariims.    The  appear* 

circumstance  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  account  ance  of  foreign  pressure  would  produce  in  that  nation 

before  the  imperial  Gk)vemment  was  confounded  in  results  the  opposite  to  those  which  the  Holy  See  do- 

the  same  reprobation  with  other  Governments  which  sires^  and  we  should  see  a  storm  raised  a^painst  the 

were  in  reprobation  to  the  Church  and  the  Catholic  legitimate  influence  of  the  court  of  Bome,  similar 

religion  in  a  different  way.    We  can  understand  that  to  that  which  is  raging  on  this  side  of  the  Leitha. 

the  Holy  Father  may  have  felt  it  to  be  indispensable  These  are  the  observations  suggested  to  us  by  a  pe- 

to  protest  against  the  laws  which  modify  the  situation  rusal  of  the  pontifical  oJlocution.    Lay  them  be^ 

created  by  tne  Concordat  of  1855.    We  flilly  expected  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Secretaxy  of  State.    We 
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shall  none  the  lees  peneveie  in  the  way  we  have  be-  (with  the  consent  of  the  respective  Diets)  a 

Sihf  ^^t  ?tltlT?/^.*!SlJ?  ^JhS" w.*^iJil  8y"^°^  o'  «^wct  elections.    The  Diet  declares 

n^nts  or  the  State  ana  respect  for  the  laws,  we  shall  i^L  ,^„v  4^  ^^^i t*.  &    1     a       i    •  va    • 

aUow  the  Chureh  to  eiyoy  Si  peace  the  Uberiee  which  i^  ^  V^  resign  ito  present  electoral  rights  m 

our  laws  secuie  to  her ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  oh-  la^or  of  its  constituents.    As  it  is  known  that 

senre,  in  the  mutual  relations  between  Church  and  several  of  the  Diets,  especially  the  Galician  one, 

State,  a  spirit  of  oonoUUtion  and  eauity,  which  I  are  as  strongly  in  favor  of  indirect  elections  as 

hope  wdl  be  reciprocal.    Your  exMnenoy  wiU  be  ^he  Lower  Austrian  U  in  favor  of  direct  ones, 

pleased  to  make  yourself  the  faithfUl  organ  of  these  .";  *^^^»^   ^*«owi«i*  »  i«  mjv«  vi  umc^k  vu^o, 

sentiments,  and  m  doing  so  you  will  only  conform  "  *»  proposed  to  make  the  change  a  permissive 

to  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  our  august  master.  one,  so  that  each  province  may  decide  for  it- 

The  Czechs,  who,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  ^^  ^o^  **  ^'^  conduct  its  elections  to  the 

above  table  of  nationalities,  constitute  a  m%jor-  ^^JS^*"!?^!^' .      tv.     ^  i.      .     ^ 
ity  of  the  total  population  of  Bohemia  and       The  Galician  Diet  before  it  a^ionmed  passed 

Moravia,  kept  up  an  active  agitation  for  consoli-  *  ^^  abolishing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews  in 

dating  their  nationality,  and  for  securing  the  mnnicipal  and  communal  affairs.     These  dis- 

control  of  these  two  provinces.    Most  of  the  abilities  consisted  mainly  in  this—that  the  law, 

leaders  of  the  national  party  even  went  so  far  •*  it  was,  required  that  in  every  commune  and 

as  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  union  of  Bohemia  municipality  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  town 

and  Moravia  with  the  cis-Leithan  part  of  the  others  should  be  Christians.    As,  inmany  Gali- 

empire,  and  the  establishment  of  an  equal  de-  ^^*?  townships,  the  Jewish  population  is  a 

gree  of  independence  for  the  lands  of  the  Bohe-  ma^jority  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, 

mian  crown  as  that  which  has  been  conceded  ^^  provision  was  complained  of  by  the  Jews 

to  Hungary.  The  Czech  deputies  to  the  Eeieh^  *^  •  grievance.     The  parties  opposed  to  this 

rath  declined  to  take  any  part  in  its  delibera-  m^awire  were  the  Catholic  party,  the  peasant 

tions.     A  number  of  excited  mass-meetings  members,  and  the  Ruthenian  faction, 
stirred  up  the  national  spirit    At  an  open-air       The  Tyrolese  Diet  reftised  to  amend  its  school 

meeting,  held  at  the  foot  of  the  Rip  Mountain,  legislation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  into 

at  which,  accor^ng  to  the  Czech  journals,  there  l^armony  with  the  provisions  of  the  school  law, 

were  20,000  people  present,  the  wishes  of  the  pa«»«d  by  the  Reichsrath  at  its  last  session, 

nation  were  thus  expressed :  This  is  the  only  Diet  in  the  purely  German 

"WewUhtobeasprosperousandfreelnourown  Provinces  where  the  liberal  and  ministerial 


^7r?  ^tS?'  ."^^  "^^V^T"  ^x}^^"^^  '^  ^^*:  according  to  which  the  bishops  wiU  have  un- 

mia  but  such  as  are  prepared  by  the  Bohemian  Diet  j;^j,J^^«*,^i  ^„«.  ♦v^  «^jr«,^«  o«k^..i«  ^f 

and  sanctioned  by  the  crowned  Bohemian  King,  that  J^ided  control  over  the  common  schools  of 

no  taxes  be  raised  or  men  levied  for  the  army  except  Tyrol. 

by  the  constitutional  direction  of  the  Bohemian  King  In  January  the  Emperor  appointed  the  Arch- 

tndDict/'  duke  Albrecht   commander  of  the  Austrian 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  these  views,  it  was  military  forces,  and  imposed  upon  him  the  duty 

agreed  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  dis-  of  inspecting  the  army,  of  organizing  it  in  a 

s<jlation,  as  early  as  possible,  of  the  present  manner  fit  to  take  the  field,  and  of  submitting 

Bohemian  Diet,  and  the  election  of  another  on  the  requisite  proposals  on  the  subject  to  the 

the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  which  should  Ministry  of  War. 

be  airected  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  Bohe-  According  to  a  report  of  M.  Mahy,  director 
znia  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  Hungary;  the  of  the  Austrian  telegraphs,  the  extent  of  tele- 
establishment  of  a  great  political  society  ^^on  a  graphs  in  the  cis-Leithan  countries  is  1,918  Ger- 
national  and  democratic  basis;"  the  publica-  man  miles,  with  4,617  miles  of  wire,  besides 
tion  of  a  journal  representing  democratic  prln-  1,258  miles  of  lines  used  for  railway  signals, 
ciples,  and  the  election  of  a  committee  of  twen-  In  the  course  of  1867  seventeen  new  offices  and 
ty-fiye  trustworthy  persons  for  the  purpose  of  forty-six  auxiliary  stations  were  opened,  and, 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  these  in  all,  858  were  at  work  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
measures.  Those  in  Hungary  are  186  in  number.  In  June, 

At  Prague  and  other  places  serious  riots  took  1867,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Turkey,  and 

place,  at    which    excesses    were    committed  in  September  five  others  with  Switzerland,  in 

against  German  institutions.    The  Government,  virtue  of  which  a  great  portion  of  the  English 

accordingly,  deemed  it  necessary  (for  the  first  correspondence  with  India  has  been  diverted 

time  since  its  appointment)  to  suspend  the  to  the  Austrian  lines.  In  the  year  1867,  2,2 17,- 

usual  securities  for  the  liberties  of  the  individ-  929  cUspatches  were  sent  off  from  the  cis-Lei- 

ual  citizens  in  Prague  and  its  vicinity,  namely  than  offices,  producing  a  receipt  of  1,612,922 

Surichow  and  Karolinenthal.  fiorins.    The  whole  revenue  of  the  telegraphs 

The  provincial  Diets  of  cis-Leithania  were  all  for  that  year  was  2,880,000  florins,  and  the  ex- 
opened  on  August  22d.    Important  action  was  pense  2,200,000. 

taken  by  some  of  them.  The  Lower  Austrian  A  new  commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
piet  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Beichsrath  pray-  with  the  ZoUverein.  Each  party  renounces  all 
ing  it  to  abolish  the  present  system  of  indirect  power  of  imposing  any  prohibition  on  the  ex- 
elections  to  the  Beichsrath,  and  to  introduce  port,  import,  or  transit  of  goods  between  their 
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respective  territories,  except  in  as  far  as  sani- 
tary considerations  or  a  state  of  war  may  make 
such  prohibition  necessary.  The  citizens  of 
both  countries  are  to  ei^foy  eqnal  rights  in 
nearly  all  commercial  respects,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Export  duties  are  to  be  abofished 
in  all  but  a  few  cases  especially  excepted,  and 
transit  duties  are  to  cease  altogether.  Import 
duties  are  not  to  exceed  the  excise  duties  levied 
on  the  same  article  in  the  respective  territories. 
Each  party  has  the  right  of  establishing  con- 
sulates in  the  territory  of  the  other  in  those 
places  in  which  other  countries  have  consuls. 
The  consuls  also  of  each  party  are  to  afford  the 
same  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  as 
to  their  own.  The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force 
till  the  end  of  1877,  and  a  yearns  notice  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  termination. 

The  delegations  of  the  Ois-Leithan  and  Trans- 
Leithan  Diets,  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  com- 
mon to  the  whole  monarchy,  met  at  Pestii  in 
November.  The  "  Red  Book  "  laid  before  the 
members  cle&rly  showed  that  the  relations  of 


Austria  to  Prussia  and  Russia  had  not  been  of 
a  friendly  nature.  Baron  Beust,  in  a  <^patch 
to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  London,  says 
that  the  Austrian  Gk>vemment  has  never 
changed  its  desire  to  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that 
it  attributed  special  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  understanding  with  Prussia. 
He  thinks  that  latterly  nothing  has  occurred 
which  might  be  a  special  subject  of  satisfaction 
to  Austria.  He  does  not  see  that  the  intention 
of  Prussia,  not  to  follow  a  policy  in  the  East 
contrary  to  that  of  Austria,  is  corroborated  by 
facts.  When  Russia  and  IVance  contemplated 
the  presentation  of  their  note  on  the  affairs  of 
Crete,  Prussia  at  first  hesitated  to  join,  and  it 
was  only  after  England  and  Austria  had  de- 
clared they  would  abstain  from  joining  in  sudi 
a  step,  that  Prussia  joined  in  it.  Although 
since  that  time  France  had  shown  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  accept  the  views  of  Austria  and 
England  in  this  matter,  Prussia  has  not 
done  so. 


B 


BADEN,  a  grand-duchy  in  South  Germa- 
ny. Grana-duke  Friedrich,  bom  September 
9,  1826;  succeeded  his  father  Leopold,  as  re- 
gent, 00  April  24,  1852 ;  assumed  the  title  of 
Grand-duke,  on  September  5,  1856.  Area, 
5,912  square  miles;  populations  according  to 
the  census  of  December,  1867,  1,438,872, 
(1,429,199  in  1864).  The  ecclesiastical  statis- 
tics of  the  grand-duchy  were  reported  in  1867 
as  follows  (the  total  showing  a  slight  dif- 
ference from  the  total  population  as  stated 
above):  Roman  Catholics,  981,007;  Protest- 
ants, 475,918 ;  Mennonites,  1,819 ;  German 
Catholics,  885;  Baptists,  465;  Greek  Cath- 
olics, 254 ;  Christians  of  other  confessions,  22 ; 
Jews,  25,594 ;  persons  who  were  neither 
Christians  nor  Jews,  11.  The  following  towns 
had,  in  1867,  more  than  10,000  inhabitants: 
Carlsruhe  (the  capital),  82,004;  Freiburg,  20,- 
792;  Pforzheim,  16,417;  Mannheim,  84,017; 
Heidelberg,  18,827;  Rastadt,  10,726.  In  the 
budget  for  the  two  years,  1868  and  1869,  the 
aggregate  receipts  are  estimated  at  28,898,998 
florins;  the  expenditures  at  28,154,819;  sur- 
plus, 744,679.  The  public  debt,  on  January  1, 
1868,  amounted  to  82,285,008  florins.  Military 
service,  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  February  12, 
1868,  is  obligatory  for  all.  The  annual  con- 
tingent is  4,700  men.  The  duration  of  service  is 
three  years  in  the  active  army,  four  years  in  the 
reserve,  five  years  in  the  landwehr.  The  whole 
army,  on  a  peace  footing,  consists  of  14,812, 
and  on  a  war  footing,  of  45,897  men.  The 
state  ministry  was  partly  reconstructed  in  1868, 
with  Dr.  Julius  Jolly,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
as  president.  The  new  ministry  announced,  as 
the  chief  aim  of  its  policy,  the  establishment 
of    German    unity.      (On    the    relations   of 


Baden  to  the  North-German  Confederation, 
and  the  other  South-German  States,  $ee  Gkb- 

MANT.) 

BANKS.  There  are  no  State  banks  in  op- 
eration in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
States.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of 
banks  now  in  operation  under  State  laws : 


STATES. 


Alabama 

California. 

Cozmeotioat 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Eentaoky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mairland 

Micnigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Mississippi. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York  State 

New  York  City 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


No.  of 
Bankk 


Total  State  Banks 

Total  National  Banks  . . . . 


Total  bank  capital,  U.  S. 


2 

1 

7 

5 

2 

6 

10 

42 

11 

7 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

14 

6 

81 

18 

4 

12 

20 

1 

6 

8 

6 

16 


244 
1,646 


Capital. 


$1,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,676,900 

780,000 

679,000 

2,015,000 

250,000 

14,159,000 

10,014,000 

625,000 

2,453,000 

100,000 

100,000 

1,960,800 

400,000 

1,065,000 

1,025,125 

4,615,760 

9,962,500 

1,550,000 

1,794,090 

8,052,060 

100,000 

583,000 

270,000 

570,200 

475,000 


166,124,925 
426,189,111 


$492,814,036 
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Thi  N^nomx  BiKXB.^The  iinmbOT  of  nv 
tiongl  banks  in  operKtion  in  the  United  St&tea, 
on  October  1,  ISftS,  wts  1,639,  against  1,648  in 
Octob«r,  1866,  and  October,  1867.  Thej  were 
located,  in  October,  1866,  aa  follows: 


The  precefiuK  table  embraces  the  retarna  of 
flftj-fiix  natioDal  and  of  thlrt«en  Bute  banks, 
bebig  all  there  were  in  the  oitj  of  Naw  York 
on  January  1,  1669.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  ohangee  in  fifteen  roontlu  were  not  material. 


siATO  AMD  naaiTORin. 

°sr 

"•sr 

CfU^,^ 

309 
SI 
88 

Sll 
fiG 

SOS 

11 

6 
SO 

16 

m 

71 
86 
4S 

87 

48 

go 

61 

JOT 
SS 
81 

BSB 
H 

lOT 

4 
18 
IG 
188 

88 
41 

8a 

|l),086,0a0 
*,T8B,000 

£i,eM,iao 

G0,21?,S»0 

i,i£s,ise 

1,860,000 

District  of  Colombia..... 

Indiana 

1!,B6T,CM» 

S.T"?:".;.:::;;:::::: 

a,»6o,rtoo 

4,087,000 

S,88B,000 
S,OW,»00 
1,800,000 

Loui.i«>7 

1,600.000 

Utah, 

Mont»n» 

soolooo 

180,000 

IdJio 

100,000 

TotalOct.  1,1868.... 

1,685 

1,B2» 
],643 
1,64S 

»42S,IStt,lll 

Oct  1,1886 

il  8,278,989 

i/ma^ 

-^"i^ 

Lomi  and  dUcoDDti 

D.B.  bcmd■d■»<dMdlaw- 

8n,atD,ua 

«,«(WOCI 

11*0,881 

«s.aiT,6io 

IK 

a 

'SfiSS 

nwun 
i»,8i:,8ao 

U.  3.  bondidapoillBdtoM- 

anhud 

Olh«r    •tock>.   boiidi,  nid 

Ihu  from  Dthar  buki  Mid 

Re.l«.t.t8,  fnmitor^ete... 

Check*  and  other  cub  iUma 

U,TW.t4a 

wia.-MO 

ToUl  Rtoonea 

Luanjim. 

(l.*9B,MT,l« 
tWl,0T8,4ttl 

8A,noG,«n 
Bnjwi.Mi 

»8.»80,788 

»a.iu.»io 

«1«8.1WUS0I 

»,9o<s.aM 

4  510*79 

I>ae  to  national  laofea 

«,11*,WI 

Bankii^tAtOitllBfN^ToTl,  <kl«btr,\%«t,mA 

ol^\^-,. 

,.s». 

Loans  indDiMoniita..... 
StockB.  Bondi,  eto 

1172,586,418 
78,487,509 
6,916,407 
14,083,888 
S,804,eG8 
11,607,86^ 
60,100,483 
129,888 

»m,ioi,6»i 

68,688,  W6 

183|78G 

t342,9es,8e3 

t866,SS4,S81 

tuBunts. 

(84,878,200 
28,417,201 
84,»04,914 
67,410,966 

187,673,007 
827,084 

$84,008,616 

110,913,413 

Total  Liabilitio. 

«849,9as,88a  '1868,884,831 

SATHioa  Baitkb. — In  UaasacbnsettH  the  de- 
posits have  increased  in  one  year  from  $67,- 
900,671  to  $80,431,683,  or  over  18  per  oenL; 
with  an  average  of  $230.76  to  each  depositor. 
The  popalation  of  the  State,  in  18G0,  waa 
1,231,066;  the  deposits,  in  1867,  were  $80,- 
431,683.  The  anrpluB  on  hand  was  $3,172,877, 
or  nearly  fonr  per  cent.  The  anen^a  rate  of 
dividend  last  year  was  S.43  per  cent.  The 
gross  atinaal  expenditures  for  the  mauafrement 
of  these  108  savioKB  institntions  were  $264,226, 
or  less  than  ooe-tbird  of  one  per  cent.  These 
depositors  hold  thirty  millions  of  Government 
ana  State  bonds,  ten  tnillions  of  bank  atock, 
and  twenty-one  millions  on  bond  and  mort- 

Bbodo  Island  has  the  largest  savings  deposits 
to  each  dopositor,  being  $309,61  for  each.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  deposits  have  incrensed  from 
$17,7B1,7I3  to  $21,413,648,  or  abont  20  per 
cent. ;  with  an  average  deposit  of  $332.61,  and 
69,071  depositors  out  of  an  aggregate  popala- 
tion, in  1860,  of  174,620.  This  shows  that  the 
savings  depositors  are  more  than  one-third  of 
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the  iKipQiation.  This  ia  a  moat  remarkable 
exhibit  of  labor  and  thrift.  Thia  State  ia,  in 
fact,  a  vast  "bee-hive"  in  ita  indasbial  pnr- 

OonnocUcat  ia  the  Beoond  State  in  New  Eng- 
land  as  to  the  average  eaviogs  deposito,  having 
reached,  in  1867,  the  enm  at  $261. S2.  The  de- 
posits have  increased  from  $2T,310,01S  to  (Sfl,- 
.  283,490,  with  138,846  depositors,  who  form 
thirty  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole  population.  Thia 
is  Strong  evidence  of  the  industrr  and  economy 
of  the  people. 

New  Hampshire  ebowa  tbe  next  largest  av- 
erage of  aavinga.  In  thia  State  the  savings 
have  increased  from  $7,867,600,  in  IBSS,  to 
$18,641,536  in  1867,  or  about  72  per  cent,  and 
the  depositors  from  42,903  to  66,218,  or  nearly 
80  per  cent.,  with  an  average  deposit  of  $246.34 
to  each.  This  is  a  larger  incroaae  than  is  shown 
in  any  other  New  England  State. 

Masaachnaetta  has  a  net  average  snm  of 
$230.76  to  each  depositor,  being  the  fourth  in 
tbe  average. 

In  tbe  State  of  Maine  the  savings  depoaita 
have  increased,  smoe  1SS6,  $1,662,000,  or  about 
42  per  cent,;  and  the  number  of  depositors 
aboat  87  per  cent. ;  showing  an  average  of 
$313.71  to  each  depositor  in  November,  1867, 

Vermont  atands  the  sixth  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  for  its  number  of  savings  banks  and 
nmouDt  of  deposits,  having  only  ten  of  these 
institutions,  with  an  aggregate  deposit  of  $1,- 
805,086,  an  average  of  $140.64  to  each  dopoa- 

We  now  present  a  recapitulation  of  the  sav- 
ings banks  m  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  Vermont,  Uaasachuaetts,  Bhode  Island, 
Connecticat,  and  New  York,  and  in  the  cities 
of  Baltimore  and  Sau  Franciaco : 


The  following  table  shows  the  relattva 
nnmber  of  depontors  to  the  inhabitants,  the 
average  depont  to  each  inhabitant,  and  the 
average  depont  h>  the  credit  of  each  depo^lor 
in  each  State  named,  near  the  close  of  tb« 
year  1867 : 
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The  Sattsos  Basm  op  Nbw  Toiot.— From 
the  official  summary  it  appears  that  the  larg^ 
savings  funds  outside  of  New  York  City  sna 
Brooklyn  are,  in  Erie  County,  $7,617,182 ;  Mon- 
roe County,  including  the  city  of  Eochastw, 
is  the  next ;  Albany  County  is  the  third ;  Onei- 
da Oonnty,  including  Rome  and  Utica,  is  tba 
fourth:  and  Rensselaer  County  (mainly  Ttcj) 
is  the  fifth. 

There  are  thirty-one  counties  in  the  State 
having  no  savings  bants,  and  six  ooontiea  hav- 
ing no  national  banks  established.  There  »ra 
four  counties  in  which  there  are  neither  sav- 
ings banks  nor  national  banks,  vii.,  Osttarsn- 
gus,  Essex,  Hamilton,  and  Yates,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  92,840. 

Tbe  savings  aocnmnlations  are  mainly  in  tba 
large  manufacturing  centres — ench  as  N^^ 
York,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Troy,  Boch- 
•^ter,  Utica,  etc. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  alone  has  over  $7,000,000 
■  9  deposits.  The  next  in  importance 
-locbester,  $6,221,000 ;  Albany,  $3,9+*.- 
.-.,  Syracuse,  $3,428,000;  Troy,  $3,467,000; 
Utica,  $2,400,000;  Pougbkoepsie,  $1,319,000; 
Auburn,  $1,179,000.  No  other  place  in  the 
State  bos  over  one  million  in  savings  oe- 
posits. 

lacnaue/Sanni/i  Dipcmtt  inti^  SlaUi^  Sin  Tf^ 
/nwH869fci]eS8.  _ 
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Tat  OLEAEiso-nouBB.— The  Olearing-hoose, 

at  New  York,  commenced  operations  m  Oi;l'>- 

her,  1853.    The  aggregate  operations  for  nf- 

teen  years,  October,  1853,  to  October,  1B88, 

8o«i,ssa    were— I.   The  aggregate  eichonges  for  each 

si;*i8,M3    year.    11.  Tbe  aggregate  cash  balances  pmo 

""™""    each  year.    III.  The  average  daily  exchanges 
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sio  lasl  tii»,cna.fli»    for  each  year,  and  the  average  daily  balaocea, 
ss7.wai  isi.iM.ina    as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


nt  miadttphia  CUaring-Aoute—JggneaU  Optnt- 
tioiu/rom  Marck  SS,  18S8,  to  January,  Ittt. 


BAPTISTS.  The  colloctive  same  of  those 
Chhatian  denomioatioiu  which  r^eot  the  va- 
liditj  of  infant  baptism,  and  hold  that  the 
ordinance  of  baptiam  can  be  adminirtered  onlj' 
to  those  who  have  mode  a  personal  profession 
of  bitb  ia  Christ.  The  Baptist  churches  also, 
in  general,  tnaintain  that  the  entire  immeraon 
of  the  body  ia  tlie  oolj  Bcriptnral  mode  of 
bgptisia;  jet  the  Uennonites,  who  are  sener- 
bUj  regarded  as  Baptist^  use  sprinkling. 
The  most  nnmeroos  organization  of  Baptists 
are  the  Regular  Baptists  in  the  United  States, 
wlio  number  over  1,000,000  member*.  The 
Free- Will  Baptists  are  Armenians  in  theology 
and  open  commnnionists,  while  the  Begnlar 
Baptists  are  Calrinists  and  close  commonion- 
isls.  The  "Liberal  Baptists"  and  "General 
Baptists"  in  the  United  States  generallj  agree 
with  the  Fre«-WiU  Baptists.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  r^ect  all  creeds  and  confeasiona  of 
faith  as  of  human  oti^n,  and  believe  that  the 
effect  of  baptism  is  the  remission  of  sina.  The 
"Church  of  God"  believes  feet-waahing  to  be, 
In  addition  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  8ni>per,  a 
positive  ordinance  of  perpetual  atanding  in  the 
Church.  The  "Particular BaptiaU"  in  England 
are  Calramats,  and  divided  on  the  subject  of 
strict  eommnnioo.  The  "General  Baptists"  lean 
toward  the  Unitarians,  while  the  "New  Con- 
nection of  General  Baptists"  are  Armenians. 
The  Baptist  chnrchea  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  Asia,  AfHoa,  and  Australia,  are  chiefly 
branches  of  the  Regular  Baptists  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  theParticnlar  Baptists  of  England. 

L  RionLAB  B.u-nsTanr  Amibioa. — Thesta- 
tittica  of  regular  Baptista  in  the  United  States, 
and  Britiah  possessions  of  North  America,  as 
wported  in  1868,  were  as  followa: 
Tot.  Tm. — E       A 
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These  Provinces  report  444  ministers  and 
S,OSS  baptisms. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  (Northern)  Baptist 
SooietJes  were  held  in  May,  in  New  York. 
The  receipts  of  the  Pvhlieation  Society,  in 
botii  the  Misaionarf  and  Business  Departments, 
were  )2H413,  an  increase  of  (34,666  over 
the  preceding  year.  It  was  resolved  to  estab- 
lish Dranoh  honeee  in  New  Tork  and  St.  Lonia. 
The   society,  during  the  year,  issued  69  new 

fablications  and  sold  in  all  46,970  volnmes. 
he  papers  publiehod  by  the  society  are  the 
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Baptist  Quarterly^  the  National  Baptist 
(weekly),  and  the  louTig  Reaper  (monthly),  the 
total  number  of  pabUcations,  now  on  the 
society's  catalogue,  amounts  to  982.  The 
American  Baptist  HistoricaZ  Society  received 
during  the  year  an  addition  of  294  volumes 
for  its  library.  The  receipts  of  the  American 
Baptist  Rome  Missionary  Society  were  $6,237 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to' 
$185,786.  The  society  sustained  881  mission- 
aries, 80  of  whom  devgted  themselves  to  the 
education  of  colored  preachers.  A  magnifi- 
cent donation  of  25,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
Osage  Biver,  in  Kansas,  was  received  from  the 
Ottawa  Indians,  to  establish  a  university.  A 
delegation  from  the  Colored  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, at  Nashville,  reported  that  that  body 
represented  a  hundred  thousand  colored  Bap- 
tists. The  Americdn  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
supports  twelve  missions.  In  Asia  there  are 
18  stations  and  400  out-stations ;  in  the  Euro* 
pean  missions,  1,828  stations  and  out-stations. 
The  total  number  of  American  missionaries  in 
the  Asiatic  missions  is  98 ;  of  active  helpers, 
about  400.  The  number  of  members  con- 
nected with  the  missions  is  48,775 ;  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  668 ;  the  number  of  bap- 
tisms in  Asia  and  Europe,  4,200.  The  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Free  Mission  Society^  which  is  now 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  existence,  ex- 
pressed)  at  its  anniversary,  continued  devotion 
to  the  antislavery  principles  of  its  organiza- 
tion, which  it  considers  not  yet  wholly  beyond 
the  need  of  support,  and  opposed  to  all  the 
ends  and  objects  of  colonization  of  the  blacks 
in  Africa,  asserting  their  equal  right  with  the 
whites  to  choose  the  United  States  as  their 
residence.  The  union  of  the  society  with  the 
consolidated  Missionary  Convention  (of  col- 
ored Baptists)  which  met  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
August,  1867,  is  regarded  as  accomplished,  so 
far  as  harmony  of  action  is  concerned,  though 
an  organic  union  has  not  yet  been  effected.  A 
•correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which 
has  as  yet  not  produced  a  definite  result, 
though  both  parties  seem  willing  to  enter  the 
union.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
year  were  $19,005.72.  Besides  the  missionaries 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  society  supports 
missionaries  in  Burmah  and  Japan. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  at 
Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  was  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  delegates.  A  delega- 
tion from  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, with  which  the  convention  has  not  been 
in  correspondence  for  many  years,  was  warmly 
welcomed.  It  was  resolved  to  remove  the  Sun- 
day-school Board  to  Memphis.  Thirty  churches 
have  been  constituted  among  the  freedmen  by 
the  missionaries,  twenty-four  meeting-houses 
have  been  commenced,  and  ten  finish^.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  this  convention 
sustains  missions  in  China  and  Africa.  The 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  other  South- 
lem  Baptist  Societies,  as  reported  in  1868: 


Home  Missionary  Society — Receipts,  (25,- 
994.75 ;  missionaries,  108 ;  number  of  persons 
baptized,  1,918,  of  whom  611  were  colored; 
sermons  preached,  7,869 ;  visits  made,  12,467. 
Indian  Missions — ^Receipts,  $452.83.  Sunday- 
school  Board — ^Contributions,  $2,521.98.  Pub- 
lications, 2,000,000  pages. 

II.  "Fbbb- Will  Baptists,"  "Liberal  Bap- 
tists," AND  "General  Baptists,"  nr  Ameb- 
lOA. — According  to  the  Free- Will  Baptist 
Register  for  1869,  the  statistics  of  this  denomi- 
nation in  1868  were  as  follows : 


TEARLT  MEETnrOS. 


New  Hampshire 

Maine  (Western) 

Maine  (Central) 

Penobscot 

Vennont 

Rhode  Island  and  MaaeachoBetta. 

Holland  Purchase 

Genesee 

Sasqnebanna 

New  Turk  and  Pennsylrania 

8t.  Lawrence 

Union 

Central  New  York. 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio  and  PennsylTanla 

Ohio  (Northern) 

Ohio 

Ohio  Elver 

Marion,  Ohio 

Indiana 

Northern  Indiana 

Midiigan 

St  Joseph's  Valley 

niinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Iowa  (Northern) 

Canada  West 

Minnesota 

Quarterly    Meetings    not    con- 
nected   

Chnrchesnot  connected 


Total. 
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.100 
^112 
61 
43 
88 
80 
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40 
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15 
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96 
20 
66 
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28 
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18 
19 
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1,161  61,844 


Showing  an  increase  of  2  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 2  churches,  27  ministers,  and  2,033  mem- 
bers.   There  are  also  87  "  licensecl_preacher9." 

The  societies,  etc.,  of  the  Free-will  Baptist 
Ohnroh,  are  the  printing  establishments  at  Do- 
ver, N.  H.,  and  Chicago,  a  theological  school 
at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  a  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  a  Home  Mission  Society,  an  Educa- 
tion Society,  a  Female  Systematic  Beneficence 
Society,  a  Sabbath-school  Union,  a  Temperance 
Society,  the  Western  Home  Mission  Committee, 
the  New  York  State  Mission  Society,  and  the 
Commission  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  in 
the  South. 

The  Free- Will  Baptists  ha^e  four  colleges: 
Bates  College,  at  Lewiston,  Me. ;  Hillsdale 
College,  at  Hillsdale,  Mich. ;  West  Virginia 
College,  at  Flemington,  W.  Va. ;  and  Bidge- 
ville  College,  at  Ridgeville,  Ind.  They  hare 
thirteen  maJe  and  female  seminaries  and  acad- 
emies. 

The  twentieth  Triennial  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Free- Will  Baptists  met  at 
BuflGalo,  on  the  7th  of  October.    About  seventy 
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members  and  a  number  of  visitors  were  .pres- 
ent, among  whom  was  a  representatiye  of  the 
Free  Christian  Baptists  of  New  Brunswick, 
who  reported  that  his  denomination  had  adopt- 
ed the  Free  -  Will  Baptist  Articles  of  Faith, 
and  that  they  had  received  six  hundred  mem- 
bers, by  baptism,  during  the  past  year.  A 
prominent  feature  of  the  business  was  the 
adoption  of  articles  under  which  the  sooiety 
should  be  incorporated.  The  subject  of  chang- 
ing the  name,  by  adoptmg  tiiat  of  Baptist  or 
Free  Baptist  or  Union  Baptist,  was  agitat- 
ed; but  the  Conference  resolved  to  adhere 
to  the  name  of  "Free-Will  Baptist"  The 
Liberty  Association  of  Free- Will  (hereto- 
fore General)  Baptists  of  Indiana,  nxm:ibering 
25  churches  and  1,663  members,  and  the  Ohio 
Association  of  Free-Will  (heretofore  Genend) 
Baptists,  numbering  about  12  churches  and  600 
members,  were  received  by  delegates  into  the 
Conference.  A  net  increase  of  members  was 
reported  of  9,420,  the  present  membership  being 
63,440.  The  Home  Mission  Society,  now  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  its  existence,  reported 
its  receipts  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  during 
its  first  years.  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation states  that  this  denomination  has  done 
more,  according  to  its  numbers,  for  the  freedmen 
than  any  other  people.  Over  thirty-five  thon- 
sand  dollars  have  been  raised,  in  a  little  over  a 
year,  for  the  various  departments  of  mission 
work.  Taking  the  Eastern  and  Western  work 
together  among  the  freedmen,  this  society  has 
sustained  87  laborers  and  1,800  scholars ;  has 
established  ten  new  churches  and  one  quarterly 
meeting,  containing  1,800  members,  and  is 
supporting  two  norm^  schools.  In  the  de- 
partment of  Home  Missions  proper,  there  are 
24  ministers,  making  altogether  60  Home  Mis- 
sionary laborers.  Several  assooiJEitions  are  re- 
ported in  Alabama  as  agreeing  with  the  Free- 
Will  Baptists,  with  whom  the  Society  hopes  to 
arrange  for  a  Union. 

This  Church  has  had  for  many  years  fiour- 
ishing  missions  in  India.  The  last  annual  re- 
port again  shows  favorable  progress.  The  re- 
port recommended  the  policy  for  the  ftiture  of 
keeping  a  sufficient  force  only  in  the  field  to 
superintend  native  preachers  and  teachers.  In 
Turkey  the  field  seems  to  be  open.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  have  been  about  $10,600. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  the  open- 
ing of  additional  missions  in  China  and  Turkey. 
The  members  of  the  Church  were  advised  to 
give  this  Society  the  preference  in  their  con- 
tributions over  those  not  of  thdr  denomination. 
The  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  to 
be  united  into  one  after  1871. 

The  "Liberal  Baptists"  or  "General  Bap- 
tists," two  associations  of  which,  as  reported 
above,  joined  the  "  Free-WiU  Baptists"  at  their 
Generfd  Conference  in  November,  had  previ- 
ously (May  28th)  held  a  convention  at  Fort 
Branch,  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  union  of  all  Baptists  believing  in  "  free  salva- 
tion and  free  communion."    It  appeared  that 


there  were  two  associations  in  Indiana,  three 
in  Kentucky,  three  in  Illinois,  three  in  Geor- 
gia, one  in  Alabama,  one  Separatist  Baptist  in 
Illinois,  one  Free-Will  Baptist  in  Tennessee. 
The  total  number  of  memoers  was  estimated 
at  8,000  or  10,000.  Six  of  the  associations  re- 
ported as  follows: 

Cumberland  Assooiation,  Ey 848  members. 

Union  "         'Ky sfi 

Ohio  "  III 866 

Southern  lUinois  "  lU 686 

Union  Grove        "  111 880         " 

Liberty                 **           Ind....l,41S         «* 
United                   ««           Ind....  1.480         " 
Central  (General  Free-Will)  Aa-  ' 
aociation,  111 819         *« 

Total 4,748         " 

III.  Otbkb  Baptist  Dknomikation8  nr 
Ahkbioa. — The  statistics  of  other  American 
denominations  practising  immersion  are  as  fol- 
lows: I 


DKNOMINAnONB. 


Anti-Miraion  Baptists. 

Free-Will  Baptists 

Biz-Principle  Baptists,  1860, 

Seventh-Day  Baptists 

Church  of  God  (Winehren- 

narians) 

Disciples  (Campbellites). . . 

Tnnkers,  1860 

Mennonites,  1860 


AaMe*u. 

Cho^M. 

180 

1,800 

147 

1,264 

•  • 

18 

4 

68 

10 

860 

«  • 

5,000 

•  • 

soo 

•  ■ 

•  ■  »  • 

106,000 
66,288 

8,000 
7,088 

82,000 

600,000 

20,000 

86,280 


These  denominations  have  5,022  members. 

The  fifty-fourth  General  Oonference  of  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  was  held  at  Albion,  Wis- 
consin, September  10th.  A  prominent  subject 
of  discussion  was  the  expediency  of  creating  a 
denominational  literature,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  Sabbath-school  libraries,  and  of  a 
Hymn-book.  Measures  were  taken  to  publish 
a  Sabbath-school  paper.  The  organization  of 
the  General  Oonference  was  perfected  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution.  The  state  of  the 
churches  and  missionary  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety was  reported  as  hopefVil. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Bap- 
tists or  Tnnkers  was  held  at  Millersburg,  In- 
diana, on  the  2d  of  June^.  and  was  attended  by 
about  6,000  persons.  Among  the  questions 
discussed  were:  the  nature  of  Scriptural  di- 
vorces, which  has  been  under  discussion  for 
the  last  ten  years;  taxation  for  church  pur<- 
poses,  which  was  decided  to  be  not  unscrip- 
tural,  but  inexpedient;  lyceums,  which  were 
not  indorsed ;  whether  voting  for  persons  in  the 
ministry  is  more  in  accord  with  the  gospel  order 
than  casting  lots— decided  in  the  affirmative ; 
the  reception  of  ministers  of  other  orders ;  feet 
washing,  the  Sunday-school  system;  the  stand 
of  ministers;  support  of  evangelists.  The  ques- 
tion of  adherence  to  the  name  of  German  Bap- 
tists was  decided  in  favor  of  adherence. 

IV.  Baptists  m  Gbeat  Britain. — The 
largest  body  of  Baptists  in  England  are  the 
"Particular  Baptists"  or  ** Oalvinistic  Bap- 
tists." Most  of  the  churches  of  this  class  are 
connected  with  the  "Baptist  Union."    In  1868 
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the  following  statdstics  were  reported  of  the 
ohorches  in  connection  with  the  ^*  Union : " 
Kmnber  of  churches,  2,411 ;  of  chapels,  2,642 ; 
of  members,  221,524^  a  dear  increase  of  7,757. 
Additions  to  the  ministrj,  88 ;  25  new  places  of 
worship  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £33,628, 
and  31  others  enlarged.  The  "  General  Bap- 
tists," who  lean  toward  the  "  Unitarians,"  re- 
ported, in  1868,  20,399  members,  537  less  than 
m  1805.  The  baptisms  of  1867  fell  short  of 
those  of  1862  by  619. 

The  "  Baptist  Union,"  at  its  meeting  held  in 
May,  declared  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
an  equitable  system  of  national  education,  with 
separation  of  secular  and  religious  instruction, 
the  former  only  to  be  controlled  by  the  State. 
The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
were  £39,912,  the  largest  it  ever  has  had  ex- 
cept in  the  JubUee  year.  The  number  of 
missionaries  and  assistants  was  58 ;  of  native 
churches,  105;  of  members  connected  with 
missions,  6,200. 

V.  Baptists  on  the  Oontinknt  of  Extbope. 
— ^The  Baptist  Churches  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  have  generally  been  organized  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  most 
of  them  remain  in  connection  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Union,  the 
statistics  of  the  Baptist  churches  on  the  Cfonti- 
nent  of  Europe  were,  in  December,  1867,  as 
follows : 


COUNTBIBa. 


France 

Germanv . . 
Demnaric.. 
Holland.... 
Switzerland 
Poland.... 

BusBia , 

Sweden...., 


ChnreliM, 

iwr. 


6 

67 
17 
1 
8 
1 
8 
199 


297 


MtnabcfB, 
Dm.,  188t. 


878 

12,631 

1,726 

60 

292 

852 

918 

7,444 


28,796   22,462 


Dm.,  IMi. 


868 

11,894 

1,726 

62 

292 

812 

867 

6,875 


Outside  of  Sweden,  where  the  Baptist  missions 
are  self-supporting  and  independent,  there  are, 
in  the  European  missions,  1,118  stations,  with 
about  260  ministers  and  colporteurs ;  102  Sun- 
day-schools, with  8,194  scholars.  The  church- 
es in  Sweden  form  10  Associations. 

VI.  Asia. — ^The  missions  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Burmah  now  con- 
stitute a  separate  Association.  The  convention 
of  1867  was  attended  by  91  members,  of  whom 
15  were  American  missionaries,  20  native  or- 
dained preachers,  88  native  unonlained  preach- 
ers, and  18  native  laymen.  There  are  10  dis- 
tricts, with  20  missions.  The  number  of  bap- 
tisms reported  in  1866  and  1867  is  1,172 ;  pres- 
ent number  of  members,  19,281 ;  pupils  in 
schools,  4,517;  of  churches,  860;  of  ordained 
native  preachers,  66 ;  of  unordained  native 
preachers,  246.  The  total  of  benevolent  con- 
tributions from  12  missions,  for  the  two  years, 
IS  20,187  rupees.  The  contributions  for  schools, 
books,  etc.,  from  6  missions,  6,868  rupees. 
There  have  been  issued  in  the  year  ending 


September  80,  1867,  from  the  mission  press  at 
Rangoon,  a  total  of  90,750  copies  of  books  and 
trac^  comprising  5,502,800  pages.  The  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Rangoon  has  had  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  about  68  pupils,  who  were 
supported  at  a  total  expense  of  $1,875.70,  or 
$23.72  each.  Two  missions  (Bassein  and  Ban- 
goon)  are  supported  in  Burmah  by  the  Amer- 
ican Free  Mission  Society.  In  the  Bassein 
mission  there  is  1  missionary  on  duty,  with  a 
Karen  co-laborer.  Members  6,862;  village 
schools,  43;  pupils,  1,178.  m  the  Rangoon 
mission  there  are  2  missionaries ;  nearly  1,000 
members  have  been  added  in  6  years ;  20  new 
chapels  were  erected  last  year.  Pupils  in  the 
schools,  1,500. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Assamese 
mission  (Amer.  Bapt.  Miss.  Union)  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  work  among  the  Garos^ 
where  a  church  of  nearly  40  members  has 
sprung  up  almost  in  a  day.  There  are  two 
schools,  and  four  Garo  assistants  are  already 
engaged.  There  has  been  issued  a  total  of 
547,400  pages  of  books  and  tracts  from  the 
press  of  this  mission. 

The  Mission  to  the  Teloogoos  (Amer.  Bapt. 
Miss.  Union)  reports  the  following  statistics: 
Missionaries,  8,  and  their  wives ;  native  assist- 
ants, etc.,  9 ;  stations,  6 ;  members,  139,  an  in- 
crease of  93.  Local  receipts  of  over  1,200  ru- 
pees have  been  realized  at  the  NeUore  station. 

In  Siam^  the  Amer.  Bapt.  Miss.  Union  sup- 
ports l.Dussionary  and  wife,  and  has  1  station. 
There  are  24  members,  an  increase  of  2; 
2  missionaries  and  their  wives  and  2  female 
missionaries  labor  among  the  Chinese  popula- 
tion of  Siam.  The  number  of  members  of  this 
mission  is  53 ;  number  of  baptized  during  the 
year,  40. 

In  China,  the  Amer.  Bapt.  Miss.  Union  has 
now  two  missions :  the  Southern  China  Mis- 
sion Hate  Tie  Chin)  and  JSastem  China  Mis- 
sion (late  Ningpo  Mission).  The  statistics  of 
the^  former  mission  were :  Missionaries,  3,  and 
their  wives ;  out-stations,  11 ;  native  assistants, 
9,  2  of  whom  have  been  ordained  during  the 
year.  The  statistics  of  the  latter :  Missiona- 
ries, 4,  and  their  wives ;  native  assistants,  etc, 
16;  stations  and  out-stations,  12;  preaching- 
places,  13 ;  churches,  6 ;  baptized,  80 ;  mem- 
bers, 178 ;  local  contributions,  $93.49.  A  new 
station  has  bee^  opened  at  Hang  Ohau,  100 
miles  from  Ningpo.  It  has  8  members.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  sustains  in  China  7  Ameri- 
can missionaries  with  several  native  helpers,  at 
Canton,  Shanghai,  and  Shantung.  The  mission 
has  180  members,  of  whom  89  have  been  bap- 
tized during  the  year.  The  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  has  a  mission  church 
of  20  members,  with  a  native  pastor. 

The  mission  of  the  Free-WiU  Baptists  in 
India  has  been  more  than  usually  successful. 
There  are  now  some  70  or  80  pupils  in  the  nor- 
mal schools,  over  900  in  the  boarding  and  day 
schools,  and  about  700  in  the  SabbaUi-schools. 
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In  one  of  the  girls^  schools  81  oat  of  98  haye  tive  officer,  uniting  conrtesr  and  kindness  with 

been  baptized.    Over  $168,000  have  been  ez-  strict  discipline,  a  ready  and  eloquent  preacher, 

pended  in  the  last  86  years,  with  a  result  of  4  and  an  easy.  graoeM  and  accomplished  writer, 

churches  and  149  members.  He  was  a  n>eqnent  and  valued  contributor  to 

In  Japan  there  is  a  mission  of  the  American  the  IkumgeliMl  £&c%ew^  as  well  as  to  the  Lu« 

Free  Mission  Society.    In  the  spring  of  1867,  theran  papers ;  but,  aside  from  his  contributions 

Mr.  Groble,  the  missionary,  visited  the  northern  to  these,  his  baccalaureate  and  other  addresses, 

portion  of  Sikok,  the  central  Japanese  island,  and  some  occasional  sermons  and  essays,  he 

Oo  the  vessel  were  two  Japanese  passengers,  has  left  little  published  matter  to  demonstrate 

naval  officers  of  the  princes  of  Awa  and  T6sa,  his  rare  abilities.    His  health  had  been  gencr- 

the  latter  having  been  a  pupil  in  Mrs.  Goblets  ally  robust,  and  his  last  illness,  an  affection  of 

school    Through  him  Mr.  Goble  became  ao-  the  throat  was  of  only  eight  days'  duration, 

quainted  with  several  influential  Japanese  offi-  BAYAkIA,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany, 

cers,  from  whom  he  received  a  very  cordial  King,  Ludwig  11.,  bom  August  25,  1845 ;   suo- 

invitation  to  visit  and-  locate  himself  in  T68a,  ceeded  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  on  March  10, 

the  southern  part  of  Sikok.  1864.    Prime  minister  (since  January  1, 1867), 

YL  Atbioa. — ^The  Baptists  in  Liberia  have  Prince  Clovis  von  Hohenlohe-SchillingsfQrst. 

20  organized  churches,  12  ordained  preachers,  Bavaria  has  an  area  of  29,373  square  miles, 

and  1,800  members.    They  received  assistance,  and,  according  to  the  census  of  1867,  a  popu- 

until  1861,  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Board,  lation  of  4,824,421,  which  was  divided  as  fol- 

The  missionary  premises  of  the  Board  at  Yoru-  lows  among  the  eight  provinces  of  the  king- 

ba  were  destroyed  by  a  mob,  and  the  mission-  dom : 

aries  driven  to  Lagos.    One  of  the  missionaries  _        «     _,                                   ***!Sf*I!.*I!: 

(Mr.  Phillips)  returns  to  America  for  his  health,  iIS!5Sb2^*": mill 

leaving  Mr.  Stpne  alone.  Pftlatinat6.....V.V.V.'*. .'.'..*...'! !!!.*!!!!626lo6« 

The  African  misdion  of  the  American  Union  Upper  Palatinate  and  Batisbon 491 ,295 

is  to  be  resumed.  Upper  Franoonia 685,060 

A  missionary  convention  was  held  at  Mar-  Central  Rwnooma f !?'SS2 

shall,  on  the  Junk  River,  in  Liberia,  on  Wednes-  s^u        "^"^ 5Mim 

day,  March  25,  and  Thursday,  March  26, 1868.  1 L_. 

Ten  Baptist  churches  were  represented.    It  Total 4,824,421 

▼as  unanimously  voted  to  organize  the  "Libe-  .               ^    i._»       ^         .    *»        a  v.     x 

rian  Baptist  Missionary  Union,"  for  "  the  evan-  ^  <^^™  of  religious  denommations,  taken  in 

gelizationof  the  heathen  "within  the  borders  ^?' J*'?'^  Jj^^Ji^^^nv****'^''^  V^^n^ 

of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  "and  contiguous  Protestants,  6,560  other  Ohnstiana,  and  66,038 

thereto."     Twelve  fields  of  missionary  labor  Ifaehtes.    In  December,  1867,  a  new  census 

were  designated  and  commended  to  the  care  ^^  religious  denommations  was  taken,  but  its 

of  the  nearest  churches.    Rev.  John  T.  Rich-  Jesuits  had  not  been  published  in  January, 

ardsonwas  appointed  a  commissioner  to  repre-  ]^^X' u^^  was  thought  that  the  i^^ber  of 

sent  the  " Liberian  Baptist  Missionary  Union  "  S**^^^*"',^?^^.  ST'^tV^  nttfiH'Z' 

in  the  United  States.    Two  young  iien  were  ?^^*1?J^^^^A^^'T,;  ''*^''l^*^^l®'^' 

chosen  as  students  of  divinity  to  accompany  ?«'^i<f  ^^^L  .^v  V^^l**^  T^T''^  ^"^ 

the  commissioner,  in  order  to  be  educated  for  ^  }?^\^^?i^^^  inhabitant*.    The  anny,  ac- 

the  ministrr  cording  to  the  law  of  January  80, 1868,  con- 

BAUGHER,  HmfBT  L.,  D.  D.,  an  American  «?*5  ^I^^  ^^  **^«  5^^*!,?™^'  ^^  5?^??^ 

Lutheran  cler^an,  teacher  and  coUegePresi-  of  the  landwehr.   The  standing  army  is  divided 


in  1825,  studied  theology  at  Princeton  and  Get-  ™  *^®  ^"^^^^^'-  ,J^^  ^^1%  *™y  . ,. 

tysburg,  was  Kcensed  to  preach  by  the  Maryland  4?,049  men.    In  the  budget  for  one  yew  of  the 

Synod,  and  elected  pastor  at  Bbonsboro,Md.,  ^^  ^^<^  penod  (1868  and  lf69)  both 

in  1829  and  in  1880  called  to  Gettysburg  to  l^JfY^f^f^^  expenditures  are  estonated  at 

take  charge  of  a  classical  school,  ckUed  into  ^l^}^^^^  fl^™«-,  ^oo/^ni'Jpcn^  a*  "?  ^fi 

existence  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Lutheran  lfi«.\  ??.^S?^,a*^   884,406,150  flonns    (of 

Theological    Seminal^,    already    established  '^^'''^  ^^^^^^^^l^J'^^'^^^^ 

there.     The  school  rapidly  e^anded  into  a      .Bavaria  celebrated,  m  1868,  the  fiftieth  an- 

college,  and  in  1832  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth  became  Tt?^^2f  S"*   ^''??f'^^^«T^i*;nn^ 

its  first  President,  while  Mr.  Baugher  filled  rijght  modiflcataons,  still  exists  ^^^e  coun^. 

the  chair  of  the  Greek  language  Mid  Belles-  T^«  ^fi  on  this  occasion,  issued  the  foUow- 

Lettres.    He  continued  in  this  professorship  ^S  proclamation  to  the  people . 

^ta   1850,   when,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  ,  Paulot  o»  B»mi,  Jftw  26<J. 

Wh  from  the  presidency  of  the  colleg^  he  ,,^J?^„^^^^^ 

was  chosen  his  successor,  and  contmued  m  ^natitutioii  to   the  oouiitiy.     The  prJn&plee   on 

that  position  until  his  death.     He  was  an  ex-  which  this  AindAmental  law  rests  have  not  ceased  to 

cellent  and  successful  teacher,  an  able  execu-  nde,  unrestrictedly,  the  ni^o%  from  that  memorable 
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dft7  on  whioh  the  benefits  of  the  new  institutions  farewell  proolamation  that  he  had  sought  the 

drew  doser  and  made  more  cordial  the  ties  which  for  welfare  of  his  people  before  his  own,  and  that 

centunes  have  muted  the  pnnce  and  the  people  of  ,.   v      *   f  ni  «fo«4d  with  affeotion  for  BavaHa 

Bavaria.    Faithful  to  the  example  of  my  Olustrious  ^18  ^Jfri;  siui  giowsa  wiui  anecuon  lor  ijavana 

ancestors,  I  also  will  bear  aloft  thQ  standard  of  the  and  Germany.    The  twenty  years  which  nave 

constitution ;  and  imder  its  protecting  shelter  may  passed   since  his   abdication  have  been  spent 

the  prosperity  of  my  beloved  country  increase  and  by  the  King  in  dignified  retirement,  in  the  pnr- 

become  stUl  more  solid,  for  I  find  my  highest  hap-  ^^^^  ^f  literature  and  art,  and  have  doubtless 

pmess  m  that  of  my  people-Louis.  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

On  May  26th  a  treaty  was  concluded  be-  crown.    His  contributions  from  his  private  in- 

tween  Bavaria  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  come  to  Catholic  institutions  in  the  United 

nationality  of  emigrants.    Its  stipulations  are  States  exceed    110,000    florins.     More    than 

similar  to  those  of  the  American  treaty  upon  twenty  different   institutions,   chiefly  educa- 

the  same  subject  with  the  North-German  Con-  tional,  were  thus  aided  by  him. 

federation.    (See  Gbbmany.)  BEAOH,  Mosks  Yalb,  an  American  publish- 

BAVARli,  LuDWio,  Karl  August  (Louis  er  and  editor,  bom  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Jan- 
L),  KX-KiWG  OF,  bom  at  Munich,  August  25,  uary  7,  1800 ;  died  in  the  same  town,  July 
1786,  died  at  Nice,  France,  February  29,  1868.  19,  1868.  In  early  boyhood  he  exhibited 
He  was  the  son  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  King  of  unusual  skill  in  mechanics,  and  while  attending 
Bavaria,  and  was  educated  at  the  Universities  school,  or  at  home,  he  was  constantly  whit- 
of  Landshut  and  GOttingen,  and  served  in  the  tling  out  models  of  machines,  or  making  curi- 
campaign  against  Austria,  in  1809.  He  had  a  ous  contrivances  of  wood.  When  fourteen 
remarkable  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  paid  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet- 
much  more  attention  to  painting  and  sculpture  maker  in  Hartford,  and,  by  diligence  in  per- 
than  to  the  principles  of  government.  He  forming  extra  tasks,  was  able  to  purchase  his 
saved  as  much  as  possible  from  his  allowance  freedom  in  his  eighteenth  year.  After  being 
as  crown  prince,  to  invest  in  works  of  art,  and  employed  as  a  journeyman  in  Northampton, 
built  at  his  own  cost  the  magnificent  Glypto-  Mass.,  a  short  time,  he  went  into  business  for 
thek,  at  Munich.  On  his  accession  to  the  himself  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  cabinet- 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  October  13,  work  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  country. 
1825,  he  speedily  became  popular  from  his  lib-  Yet  his  business  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  re- 
eral  schemes  of  government,  economic  reforms,  moved  to  Springfield,  where  he  neglected  other 
and  his  enlightened  patronage  of  letters  and  interests,  to  experiment  with  a  gunpowder  en- 
art.  He  opened  the  first  railway  in  Germany,  gine  for  propelling  balloons.  Not  succeeding 
and  promoted  the  canal  which  opened  water  with  this  invention,  he  next  attempted  to  open 
communication  between  the  Main  and  the  Dan-  steam  navigation  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
ube.  He  removed  the  University  of  Landshut  between  Hartford  and  Springfield,  and  would 
to  Munich,  reorganized  the  Academy  of  Fine  have  done  so,  if  the  state  of  his  affairs  had  not 
Arts,  and  erected  the  Odeon,  BasUica,  the  Boyal  obliged  him  to  cease  operations  before  his 
Palace,  the  Gate  of  Victory,  and  the  new  Pina-  steamer  was  completed.  Others,  for  adopting 
cothek  at  Munich,  and  the  Walhalla  at  Ratis-  his  plan,  gained  much  credit,  taking  a  steamer 
bon.  In  the  sphere  of  learning  he  gave  great  over  Enfield  Falls,  a  feat  that  had  been  looked 
encouragement  to  the  prosecation  of  historical  on  as  impossible.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Beacli 
studies,  and  attested  his  taste  for  poetry,  by  invented  a  rag-cutting  machine,  which  has 
the  publication  of  two  volumes,  of  his  own  been  generally  used  by  paper-mills,  yet  he  re- 
composition,  one  entitled  "Poems"  (1829),  the  oeived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  machine, 
other  "  Companions  of  the  Walhalla  "  (1843).  because  he  delayed  taking  out  a  patent  for  it. 
The  ultramontane  or  clerical  party,  after  a  He  next  removed  to  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
time,  began  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  him,  where  he  became  interested  in  an  extensive 
and  the  former  liberal  and  constitutional  mon-  paper-mill,  and  though  amassing  a  large  prop- 
arch  became  a  reactionist.  In  1831  the  ultra-  erty  in  six  years,  he  lost  it  all  during  the 
montanists  began  to  predominate  in  his  coun-  seventh.  This  was  the  last  of  his  reverses, 
cils,  and  within  the  next  ten  years  the  num-  In  1835  he  came  with  his  family  to  New  York 
ber  of  convents  was  doubled.  Behr,  Eisen-  City,  where  he  bought  an  interest  in  Tlte  Sun 
mann,  Yolkhardt,  and  other  liberals  were  ex-  newspaper,  and  in  a  short  time  became  its  sole 
iled  or  imprisoned.  In  1846,  however,  a  change  proprietor.  The  wealth  which  he  acquired  in 
was  made ;  the  minister  Abel  and  his  successor  publishing  this  paper  made  him  prominent  in 
were  both  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  King  banking  and  other  financial  operations.  Presi- 
called  a  Liberal  to  fill  the  place.  The  peers  dent  Polk  sent  him  to  Mexico,  during  the 
were,  however,  mostly  reactionists.  Serious  Mexican  war,  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace, 
riots  ensued  in  1848,  and  the  people  now  be-  The  negotiations,  though  satisfactory,  were 
gan  to  clamor  for  reforms,  and  for  a  special  con-  broken  off  by  a  false  report,  announcing  that 
vocation  of  the  Chambers  (the  Bavarian  Legis-  Santa  Anna  had  annihilated  General  Taylor^s 
lature).  The  King  refused  both  requests,  and  army.  Mr.  Beach  retired  from  business  in 
there  were  strong  indications  of  a  revolution.  1857,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  resided 
On  the  21st  of  March  the  King  abdicated  in  in  his  native  town,  where  his  liberality  and 
favor  of  his  son  Maximilian,  protesting  in  his  readiness  to  aid  in  all  movements  for  the  im- 
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proveineiit  of  the  place,  and  its  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement,  greatlj  endeared  him  to 
its  citizens. 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
Leopold  n.,  bom  April  9,  1865 ;  succeeded  his 
father,  Leopold  I.,  on  December  10,  1865.  The 
onlj  son  of  the  king,  Prince  Leopold,  bom 
Jone  12,  1859,  died  in  January,  1869.  Heir- 
apparent  is  now  the  king's  only  brother,  Oount 
Philip  of  Flanders,  bom  March  24^  1837,  mar- 
ried April  25, 1867,  to  Princess  Maria  of  Uohen- 
zoUem-Sigmaringen.  The  area  is  11,878  square 
miles.  The  population  was  estimated  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  at  4,984,451,  but  in  1866,  accord- 
ing to  the  "provisional"  results  of  the  census 
of  that  year,  it  only  amounted  to  4,889,094. 
The  following  cities  had  above  100,000  inhab- 
itants: Brussels,  163,434  (with  eight  adjacent 
communities,  286,827);  Ghent,  116,607;  Ant- 
werp, 123,571 ;  Liege,  101,699. 

The  ministry  was  reorganized  on  January  8, 
1868,  so  as  to  consist  of  the  following  mem- 
bers :  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Finance,  Hubert  Frdre-Orban,  appointed 
January  8, 1868 ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Jules  Ba- 
rs, November  12,  1865 ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Jules  van  der  Stichelen,  January  8, 
1868 ;  Minister  of  War,  General  Renard,  Jan- 
nary  8,  1868 ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Eudore 
Pirmez,  January  8,  1868;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Jamar,  January  8,  1868. 

The  budget  for  1868,  as  approved  by  the 
Chambers,  fixed  the  revenue  at  169,403,280 
francs;  the  expenditures  at  171,911,650  francs. 
The  national  debt,  in  1868,  amounted  to  717,- 
155,214  francs. 

The  arm  J,  according  to  the  law  of  April  5th, 
is  to  be  raised,  in  time  of  war,  to  100,000  men. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Belgium,  in 
1866  and  1865  were  as  follows  (value  in  mill- 
ions of  francs) : 


ExpoBn. 

Imtobt*. 

1M6. 

18«. 

18M. 

1M». 

Europe 

679.27 

167.78 

8.92 

1.38 

•  ■  •  • 

611.88 

•186.87 

6.24 

m  •  •  • 

611.86 

29.94 

0.61 

1.29 

0.10 

676.78 

24.13 

0  sa 

Amorics 

Asia 

Africa 

1.80 
0.18 

Aiutitiia 

Total 

747.86 

766.42 

648.20 

601.66 

The  amount  of  shipping  during  1866  was  as 
follows:  Arrivals,  4,568  vessels,  of  1,067,886 
tons;  clearances.  ,4,478  vessels  of  1,029,113 
tons.  The  mercnant  navy,  on  December  81, 
1865,  consisted  of  98  vessels,  together  of  87,925 
tons. 

An  election  for  the  renewal  of  one-half  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Belgian  Constitution,  takes  place 
every  two  years,  resulted  in  the  gain  of  one 
member  by  the  Government,  or  Liberal  party, 
which  has  now  in  the  House  seventy-three 
members,  against  fifty-one  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  party. 

On  Mcurch  13th  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 


tives passed  the  Government  bill  for  the  contin- 
gent of  12,000  men  for  1869,  being  an  increase 
of  2,000  men  over  the  previous  year,  by  sixty- 
eight  votes  against  forty-three.  The  bill  pro- 
posing to  divide  the  contingent  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  effective  and  the  other  reserve,  was 
adopted,  by  sixty -six  votes  against  thirty-five, 
after  a  very  stormy  sitting.  The  reduction 
of  the  time  of  service  to  twenty-four  months 
was  adopted  by  eighty-seven  totes  against 
twenty-one.  The  Chamber  subsequently  adopt- 
ed, by  a  minority  of  thirty -eight  votes,  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  regimental  lists.  Previously 
(February  22d),  M.  Lehardy^s  amendment,  pro- 
posing that  the  army  should  be  exclusively 
composed  of  volunteers,  had  been  rejected,  by 
seventy-four  against  eighteen. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  France 
and  other  governments,  the  Government  of 
Belgium  has  for  years  expelled  a  number  of 
liberal  refugees.  In  May,  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  adopted  the  Grovemment  bill, 
proposing  to  renew  until  1871  the  law  relating 
to  foreigners  residing  in  Belgium.  During 
the  debate  the  ministry  stated  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  M.  Rogeard  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  his  attacks  upon  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, and  with  a  view  to  avoid  eventual  diffi- 
culties with  France.  General  Prim  and  M. 
Yessinier  were  not  expelled,  but  simply  re- 
quested to  leave  Belgium. 

B£LL,  Henbt  H.,  U.  S.  N.,  a  Rear- Admiral 
in  the  United  States  naval  service,  bom  in 
North  Carolina,  about  1808 ;  drowned  at  the 
mouth  of  Osaka  River,  Japan,  January  11, 
1868.  Rear- Admiral  Bell  was  appointed  a 
midshipman  from  North  Carolina,  in  August, 
1828,  and  during  his  more  than  forty-five  years 
of  service  in  the  Navy,  twenty-five  of  which 
were  passed  afloat,  he  saw  more  severe  fighting 
than  has  usually  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  navu 
commanders.  His  first  experience,  in  naval 
warfare,  was  on  board  of  tne  Grampus,  when 
she  was  engaged  in  clearing  the  coast  of  Cuba 
of  pirates.  He  was  connected  with  the  East 
In^a  squadron  for  many  years,  and  command- 
ed one  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  which, 
in  November,  1856,  captured  and  destropred 
the  four  barrier  forts  near  Canton,  China. 
Early  in  the  late  war  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  first-rates  forming  the 
West  Gulf  squadron,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  siege  of 
Yicksburg,  and  in  the  blockade  rendered  es- 
sential service.  For  a  time,  in  1863,  he  was 
in  command  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  and 
when  Rear- Admiral  Thatcher  was  ordered  to 
other  duty  the  command  of  it  again  devolved 
on  him.  In  July,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  East  India  squadron,  his  rank 
being  then  that  of  commodore.  In  July,  1866, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral,  and,  in 
1867,  having  served  more  than  forty  years  in 
the  navy,  he  was  retired ;  but  Rear- Admiral 
S.  C.  Rowan,  who  was  to  have  relieved  him, 
had  not  arrived  when  he  was  drowned.    He 
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had  been,  during  his  service  in  the  Chinese  Chester  Public  Library  was  dne,  in  a  large 
waters,  yery  active  in  patting  down  the  measure,  to  his  personal  efforts. 
Chinese  and  MaJajan  piratical  vessels,  which  BERRYER,  Piebbb  AirronrB,  a  French  ad- 
were  so  nnmeroos  and  dangerous  in  those  vocate,  politician,  and  orator,  bom  in  Paris, 
waters.  He  had  gone  to  the  Japanese  coast,  January  4, 1700;  died  at  AngerviUe,  near  Paris, 
and  anchored  in  a  somewhat  rough  and  unsafe  November  29, 1868.  His  father  was  an  advo- 
roadstead,  'off  the  mouth  of  the  Osaka  River,  cate,  but  at  first  intended  his  son  for  the  church, 
which  he  was  desirous  of  entering,  but  which  and  placed  him  at  the  school  of  the  Oratoriens 
was  closed  by  a  sand-bar,  thrown  up  in  a  re-  at  Juille,  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood, 
cent  violent  storm ;  and,  at  length,  weary  of  He  was  a  favorite  with  his  teachers  from  his 
the  delay,  set  out,  accompanied  by  Flag-  intelligence  and  devotion,  though  inclined  to 
Lieutenant  John  H.  Reed  ana  thirteen  men,  in  indolence,  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the 
a  boat  from  the  Hartford,  to  enter  the  river,  age  of  msmhood,  than  he  abandoned  theology, 
The  boat  was  capsized  at  the  entrance  of  the  and  began  the  study  of  the  law,  marrying, 
river,  and  the  admiral.  Lieutenant  Reed,  and  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  a  girl 
ten  of  the  thirteen  men,  were  drowned.  of  edxteen.  He  soon  entered  on  the  practice 
BELL,  Samuel  Daka,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  of  his  profession,  and  his  powers  as  an  orator 
Jurist  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  in  Frances-  and  debater  were  shown  not  only  in  the  courts 
town,  N.  H.,  October  9,  1798 ;  died  in  Man-  of  law,  but  in  his  political  addresses.  His 
Chester,  N.  H.,  July  81,  1868.  Judge  Bell  father  was  one  of  those  liberal  royalists  who 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Bell,  Gk>vemor  of  the  had  hoped  to  engraft  on  the  French  monarchy 
State,  Senator  in  Congress,  and  Justice  of  the  a  constitution  like  that  of  England ;  and  both 
Superior  Court,  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  John  father  and  son  were  consistent  Liberals,  though 
Bell,  James  Bell,  and  Dr.  Luther  Y.  Bell,  neither  of  them  allowed  political  feeling  to  in- 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  University,  in  the  terfere  with  the  duties  of  an  advocate.  As 
class  of  1816 ;  read  law  with  G^eo^ge  Sul-  Napoleon  was  tottering  to  his  downfall,  Ber- 
livan,  of  Exeter,  Attorney-General  of  New  ryer  had  the  boldness  t^  proclaim  his  downfall 
Hampshire,  and  commenced  practice  in  Mere-  at  Rennes,  and  to  raise  the  white  cockade, 
dith.  In  1820  he  removed  to  Chester,  N.  H.,  This  proceeding  led  to  an  order  from  the  pre- 
and  ten  years  later  to  Concord.  In  1839  he  feet  for  his  arrest ;  but,  fearing  a  too  summary 
removed  again,  to  Manchester,  where  he  re-  execution  of  justice,  he  escaped  to  Nantes.  He 
sided  till  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  won  his  first  distinction  at  the  bar,  by  his 
Legislature  about  1825 ;  and,  from  1828  to  father's  side,  in  contending  for  the  lifd  of  the 
1828,  Solicitor  for  Rockingham  County,  and  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney.  His  eloquence  on 
for  several  years  Clerk  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  occasion  assured  the  successful  career  of 
1880  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap-  the  young  advocate.    Cambronne,  another  of 

Eointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  the  Bonapartists  then  accused  of  treason,  im- 
eld  the  same  appointment  in  the  revisions  of  mediately  confided  his  cause  to  Berryer,  Junior, 
1842  and  1867.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  and  was  justified  by  an  acquittal,  though  Ber- 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  1856,  on  ryer  was  himself  accused  of  uttering  sedition 
the  reorganization  of  the  court,  he  was  cho-  in  his  speech.  He  stood  this  attack  firmly ; 
sen  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1859  and  the  King,  admiring  his  steadiness,  granted 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  the  pardon  of  General  Debelle  to  his  solidta- 
same  court,  and  resigned  August  1, 1864.  In  tion.  In  1826  he  defended  the  Abb^  Lamen- 
1861  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  nais  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  obtained  his 
candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  second  New  acquittal  on  one  count  of  the  indictment,  and 
Hampshire  District.  He  received  the  degree  the  infliction  of  a  very  small  penalty  on  the 
of  LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1864.  other.  In  1830  Berryer  was  elected  deputy 
By  constant  industry  and  untiring  devotion  to  for  the  Haute  Loire,  and  made  his  first  appear- 
his  profession.  Judge  Bell  became  one  of  the  ance  in  the  Chamber,  taking,  as  might  be  ex- 
most  eminent  and  profound  jurists  of  New  pected,  high  rank  as  a  speaker.  He  was  op- 
England,  and  by  his  death  the  bar  of  his  posed  to  the  Revolution,  and  favored  the  suc- 
State,  and  of  the  country,  sustained  a  great  cession  of  the  young  Due  de  Bordeaux,  under 
loss.  His  extensive  legal  learning  was  united  the  regency  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  de 
to  a  character  of  unspotted  integrity.  The  Berri.  He  was,  in  faftt,  the  head  of  the  Legiti- 
amiability  of  his  deportment  and  disposition,  mists,  and  was  therefore  suspected  of  oompli- 
and  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  won  him  a  city  with  the  Duchess  de  Berri  in  her  insurroo- 
multitude  of  friends,  and  universal  respect  and  tion  in  La  Vendue  in  1882.  Berryer  had  gone 
esteem.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  to  Nantes  with  a  letter  from  Chateaubriand, 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  urging  the  duchess  to  abstain  from  such  a 
one  of  the  most  valuable  associates  of  that  or-  course  as  she  meditated ;  and,  being  naturally 
ganization.  It  has  been  often  stated  that  no  apprehensive  of  an  arrest,  he  determined  to  go 
man  living  was  so  well  versed  in  early  New  to  Switzerland  for  a  time.  He  was,  however, 
Hampshire  history  as  he.  He  was  true  and  apprehended  and  taken  to  Nantes.  He  was 
liberal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city  where  tried  at  Blois  on  Cctober  16, 1832 ;  and  the 
he  resided,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Man-  case  was  seriously  damaging  to  the  French 
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Goyemment  The  royalist  feelings  of  Ber-  December  2, 1861,  liad  been  effected,  he  ceased 
rjer  were  well  known ;  but  the  public  were  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  endeay- 
amazed  to  find  that  the  evidence  against  him  ored  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the 
was  a  fabrication  supported  bj  perjury.  Ber-  branches  of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  b&tonnier 
ryer  was  at  once  aoauitted,  and  speedily  as-  of  the  French  bar  in  1852,  and  was  elected  an 
somed  his  place  in  the  Legislature,  from  which  Academician  in  1855,  when  he  did  not,  as  was 
he  demanded  the  pardon  of  the  duchess,  who  customary,  pay  a  complimentary  visnt  to  the 
had  been  at  length  found  and  imprisoned.  On  head  of  the  Goyemment.  When  Montalem- 
this  event  occnrrinff,  Chateaubriand  published  bert  was  prosecuted,  in  1858,  for  publishing 
a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  addressed  the  duchess,  his  celebrated  *^  Debate  on  India  in  the  Eng- 
and  used  the  words,  '^  Yotre  fils  est  notre  roi."  lish  House  of  Oommons,'*  he  intrusted  his  de- 
He  received  addresses  from  a  large  number  of  fence  to  Berry er;  and  in  1861  Berry er  was 
students.  The  Government  prosecuted  him  counsel  for  lOss  Patterson  in  her  suit  against 
for  sedition,  along  with  the  editors  of  six  jour-  the  representatives  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  He 
nals  in  which  his  reply  to  the  students  had  ap-  allowed  himself  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate 
peared.  Berryer  was  retained  for  the  defence^  in  1868  for  the  representation  of  the  Benches 
and  obtained  a  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal  du  Rhdne,  and  was  returned  along  with  Thiers 
for  all  his  clients.  In  1834r*^85  he  successfully  and  M.  Marie.  In  the  Imperial  Chamber  of 
defended  D'Argenson,  De  Puyraveau,  and  Deputies,  Berryer  did  not  take  a  very  active 
Oamier  Pages ;  and  in  1886  was  presented  by  part.  He  spoke  in  1867  in  favor  of  the  French 
the  French  Legitimists  with  the  estate  of  intervention  in  Rome,  and  made  an  indignant 
Angerville,  which  his  difficulties  compelled  protest  against  the  attacks  on  the  French  press 
bim  to  o£fer  for  sale  in  the  following  year;  but  oy  the  Count  de  Kerveguen.  Berryer^s  latest 
the  party  again  raised  a  subscription  for  him.  act  in  political  life  was  his  adhesion  to  the  Ban- 
He  paid  a  visit  to  Charles  X.  in  his  exile  shortly  din  subscription  by  a  public  letter  dictated 
before  his  decease.  On  the  trial  of  Louis  Na-  from  his  bed  and  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
poleon  for  his  attempt  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  Electeur,  It  runs  as  follows:  ^^8ir:  On  the 
the  prince  chose  Berryer  and  Marie  as  his  de-  8d  of  December,  1851, 1  moved  and  obtained 
fenders,  and  Berryer  made  a  bold  speech,  say-  from  the  National  Assembly,  sitting  in  the 
ing  it  was  natural  that  the  prince  should  desire  mairie  of  the  eleventh  arrondissement,  a  de- 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  na-  cree  of  forfeiture  and  outlawry  against  the 
tion  as  chief  mourner  for  Napoleon,  whose  re-  President  of  the  Republic,  inviting  citizens  to 
mauis  were  then  on  their  way  from  St.  Helena,  redst  the  violation  of  the  laws  if  the  President 
His  dynasty  had  been  elected  by  4,000,000  was  guilty.  This  decree  was  made  as  public 
Frenchmen,  and  he  was  the  heir  to  that  throne,  in  Paris  as  was  possible.  My  colleague,  M 
He  must  be  treated  like  those  of  other  deposed  Baudin,  energetically  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
dynasties,  and  condemned  simply  to  exile.  At  Assembly ;  he  was  a  victim  of  his  obe<lience, 
the  end  of  the  same  year  France  was  roused  and  I  feel  myself  bound  to  join  in  the  subscrip- 
by  the  success  of  Sir  C.  Napier  at  Acre,  and  tion  opened  for  the  erection  of  an  expiatory 
the  peaceful  address  of  the  French  ministir  monument  over  his  grave."  The  day  when 
was  fiercely  debated.  Berryer,  in  his  speech  Berryer  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
against  it,  called  on  the  Chamber  to  make  a  Boyer  Collard  said  of  him :  '*  It  is  not  merely 
protest  which  would  gladden  the  spirit  of  the  a  talent;  it  is  a  power."  After  hearing  his 
French  people.  Berryer  was  one  of  the  French  first  great  speech  m  1880,  his  friends  hailed  in 
deputies  who  attended  the  mock  court  of  the  him  the  aavent  of  a  second  Mirabeau.  All 
Count  de  Chambord  in  Belgrave  Square  in  critics  seem  to  be  agreed  that,  since  that  '4m- 
1848 ;  but  he  spoke  powerfully  in  his  own  de-  perial  voice  "  fell  silent,  no  other  has  so  domi- 
fence  and  that  of  8,000  other  French  subjects,  nated  and  swayed  a  French  audience  as  that 
and  in  indignant  protest  against  a  paragraph  of  Berryer.  *^He  was  more  than  an  orator; 
of  the  royal  address  reflecting  on  tnem.  He  he  was  the  living  personification  of  human 
attacked  the  ministry  in  the  same  year  for  dis-  speech,  in  its  splendor  and  in  its  mc^Jesty.  Li 
avowing  the  acts  of  Admiral  Dupetit  Thenars  him  all  was  eloquent — ^the  tone,  gesture,  atti- 
in  seizing  Tahiti ;  and  in  1845  he  urged  the  tude,  and  look,  as  well  as  the  inspiration." 
plea  of  liberty  of  conscience  against  the  law  to  All  ear  and  eye  witnesses  testify  to  an  impe- 
exUe  the  Jesuits.  At  the  Revolution  of  1848  rial  something  in  his  manner,  which,  with  the 
Berryer  made  no  sign,  but  was  chosen  deputy  words,  produced  effects  that  the  reading  of 
for  the  Benches  du  Rh6ne.    During  the  re-  these  alone,  forcible  as  they  are,  utterly  fails  to 

Sublic  he  said  little,  but  was  opposed  to  Louis  explain.  It  was  only  in  the  last  session  that 
fapoleon,  and  protested  against  the  repeal  of  with  this,  and  a  phrase,  he  cowed  to  silence  the 
the  law  exiling  the  Bourbons,  for  the  curious  noisy  mi^jority  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Ron- 
reason  that  the  Count  ^de  Chambord,  a  mon-  her's  petulant  hardihood,  defiant  of  Favre  and 
arch  kept  illegally  from  his  throne,  could  not  Thiers,  was  veiled  with  respect  before  Berryer, 
accept  permission  to  enter  his  own  kingdom,  before  whose  silent  look  and  brief  contempt- 
Berryer  joined  with  the  party  that  endeavored  nous  pause,  even  Granier  Cassagnac  himself,  for 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  President  and  to  once  m  his  boisterous  life,  sank  abashed.  His 
impeach  him ;  but,  when  the  coup  d'etat  of  person  was  good,  his  features  were  fine  and 
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expressive,  his  gestures  animated,  Ms  diction  criminal  business  of  a  large  district.  The  war 
was  noble,  and  his  Toice  incomparably  sweet  brought  before  him  an  entirely  new  class  of 
and  sonorous.  Then  his  intellect  was  of  grand  questions,  affecting  national  and  international 
proportions,  and  his  speech  bore  reading  as  rights ;  but  although  beyond  the  age  of  three- 
well  as  hearing.  score-years-and-ten,  the  Judge  bent  himself  to 
BETTS,  Samitel  B.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  ablest  the  new  tasks  imposed,-  and,  with  a  vigor,  a 
of  American  jurists,  bom  in  Richmond,  Berk-  perseverance,  and  an  ability  rarely  equalled, 
shire  County,  Mass.,  in  1787;  died  at  New  met  the  great  demand  of  the  most  trying  period 
Haven,  Conn.,  November  8,  1868.  He  was  of  our  history,  in  a  manner  which  was  credit- 
the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer ;  and,  after  a  ^ble  to  himself,  and  reflected  honor  upon  the 
thorough  early  training  in  his  native  town,  en-  country  he  so  patriotically  and  faithfully 
tered  Williams  College,  where  he  graduated  served.  His  decisions  upon  the  neutrality 
with  honor  in  1806.  After  a  diligent  study  of  laws,  and  his  judgments  on  the  slave-trade, 
the  law  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  he  was  admitted  to  are  fine  specimens  of  constitutional  reasoning 
the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Sullivan  and  argument.  As  a  judge,  the  lawyers  who 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  winning  a  fair  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an 
reputation,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  opinion  say  that  Judge  Betts  never  had  a  supe- 
when  he  entered  the  army,  and  soon  after  was  rior,  and  doubt  if  he  had  an  equal.  His  bear- 
appointed  Judge- Advocate  by  Governor  D.  D.  ing  toward  members  of  the  bar  was  always 
Tompkins.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  Congress  gentlemanly  and  courteous.  His  judgments 
for  tne  district  comprising  Orange  and  Sullivan  were  regarded  as  the  best  considered  on  record. 
Counties.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  he  declined  He  conducted  a  case  with  coolness,  clearness, 
a  reelection,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  and  deliberation,  allowing  counsel  every  lati- 
assiduity  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  pro-  tude  that  might  tend  to  throw  light  on  the 
fession.  He  was  for  some  years  District- Attor-  matter  at  issue.  And  it  may  be  well  doubted 
ney  of  Orange  County.  At  that  time,  the  bar  whether  any  man  on  the  bench  in  this  country 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  remarkable  for  ever  possessed  the  same  amount  of  judicifd 
the  numerous  eminent  legal  minds  who  were  ability.  He  held  the  place  he  vacated  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  in  the  honored  for  the  lengthened  period  of  forty-four 
courts  of  the  eastern  counties.  Martin  Van  years,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
Buren,  Elisha  Williams,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  still  the  revered  and  upright  judge  of  that  im- 
George  Griffin,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Prescott  Hall,  portont  court,  where  he  pronounced  numerous 
and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  were  the  great  decisions,  which  are  regarded  as  text-books  of 
lights  of  the  bar,  and  with  all  of  them  Mr.  federal  jurisprudence,  and  in  after-years  will 
Betts  was  brought  in  almost  constant  contact,  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  and'  soundest 
and,  though  younger  than  most  of  them,  was  efforts  of  legal  skill  and  research.  In  social 
soon  recognized  as  their  peer  in  legal  attain-  and  domestic  life  he  was  always  highly  es- 
ments  and  intellectual  acumen.  Aiter  about  *  teemed  and  beloved;  his  conversational  powers 
eight  years  of  this  practice,  Mr.  Betts  was  were  unusually  fine,  his  acquidntance  with 
appointed  by  President  Monroe,  in  1823,  Judge  literature  and  men  extensive,  his  manners 
of  the  United  States  District  Court.  This  po-  courteous,  and  his  treatment  of  all,  especially 
sition  he  held  for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  of  the  young,  such  as  to  endear  him  to  those 
years,  and  throughout  the  whole  term  presided  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  did  not 
over  it  with  a  dignity,  a  courtesy,  a  profundity  outlive  his  interest  in  passing  events,  but  his 
of  legal  knowledge,  a  carefulness  of  research,  mind  was  bright  and  vigorous,  even  after  the 
and  a  patience  of  investigation  which  made  him  bodily  frame  showed  signs  of  weakness  and 
a  model  jurist  in  all  the  great  questions  brought  decay.  In  May,  1867,  having  entered  upon  his 
before  him.  To  him  belongs  the  high  honor  eighty-first  year,  and  feeling  the  infirmities  of 
of  having  shaped  and  settled  in  a  great  degree  age.  Judge  Betts  retired  from  the  bench  he  had 
the  maritime  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  so  long  honored,  and  passed  the  brief  remain- 
whole  subjects  of  salvage,  general  average,  der  of  his  life  in  the  comforts  and  privacies  of  • 
wages  of  seamen,  freighting,  contracts,  charters,  his  home  at  New  Haven, 
insurance,  and  prizes,  owe  the  greater  portion  BOLIVIA,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
of  their  present  condition  to  the  honored  Judge,  Provisional  President  since  the  revolution  of 
who  has  made  the  law  so  perfect  and  comolete  December,  1864,  General  Mariano  Melgarejo. 
on  these  points,  that  the  best  lawyers  in  New  The  limits  of  the  republic  have  not  yet  been 
York  regard  it  as  a  finished  code.  For  the  fixed,  and  the  statements  of  the  area  therefore 
first  twenty  years  of  his  conhection  with  the  widely  differ.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
District  Court,  there  was  never  an  appeal  from  Bolivia  and  Chili,  on  August  10,  1866,  fixed 
his  decisions,  and  his  opinions  in  his  own  the  24th  degree  S,  latitude  as  the  dividing 
court  on  maritime  questions,  and  in  the  Circuit  line  between  these  two  republics.  Another 
Court  on  patents,  have  been  uniformly  upheld,  treaty  for  regulating  the  frontier  between  Bo- 
Every  kind  of  question  arising  out  of  j[he  crim-  livia  and  Brazil  was  concluded  on  March  27, 
inal  law  of  the  United  States  has  been  before  1867.  By  this  compact  Bolivia  resigns  her 
him ;  he  has  tried  cases  of  piracy  and  murder  claims  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Para- 
on  the  high-seas,  and  discharged  the  whole  guay,  a  territory  of  about  18,000  square  leagues. 
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The  area  is  now  (Bebm    Geogr,  Jahrbuc\  wMcli  is  to  narigate  by  steamers  and  with 

vol.  U.,  Gotha,  1868)  estimated  at  535,769  other  vessels  the  Bolivian  rivers  which  are 

square  miles.     The  population  of  the  nine  tributary  to  the  Madeira,  the  principal  affluent 

provinces,  into  which  the  republic  was  divided  of  the  Amazon.    The  Government  conceded 

in  1858,  was  as  follows:  in  favor  of  the  company  the  following  privi- 

La  Paz 476,322    Veni 55,m  loges  and  rights : 

Cochabamba...  849,891    A^acama....         6,278  1.  In  the  popuUtedporto  It  ffives  In  property  to 

Fotosi 281,229                            ■■  the  company  one  aquare  mUe  or  State  lands,  ana  at 

Chuquiaaca. . . .  228,668         Total ....  1,744,851  the  pointa  where  new  porta  should  be  founded  to  fa- 

Oruro 110,981    Indiana 24,600  dlitate  oommoroe,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 

Santa  Cruz ....  153,164                           —- company,  a  square  of  the  same  lanos  upon  the  river 

Tarya 88,900         Total ....  1,768,851  margms,  which  shaU  have  two  leases  front  and  two 

The  capital,  La  Paz,  has  76,872  inhabitants,  o^  depth,  the  wmpany  having  the  rijht  to  make  that 
Ti»«  »JL«.  iu-«,.v«iJ  ^^-^^x^^^A  r^f  o  i\(\r\  »«A«  nse  or  them  whicnmay  be  most  to  its  interests. 
The  army  formerly  consisted  of  2,000  men,  ^  rphe  Government  of  BoUvia  wiU  pay  to  the  corn- 
but  was,  m  1866,  m  consequence  ot  the  war  pany  $io,000  gold,  the  day  upon  which  the  llret 
with  Spain,  raised  to  8,000  men,  500  of  whom  steamer  moves  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mamore,  as  a 
were  cavalry.    In  1867  the  revenue  was  2,471,-  premium  offered  by  the  Government  in  supreme  de- 

000   piasters^  and  the  expenditures  2,485,000  T'A'e'tLe  Government  concedes  to  the  company 

piasters.    The  revenue  m  1866  was  estimated  ^te  right  to  cut  wood  for  burning,  exporUtion,  and 

at  about  8,000,000  piasters,  nearly  one  million  other  uses,  in  the  forests  which  have  no  pnvate 

and  a  half  being  a  tribute  from  the  Indians,  owner,  and  that  of  collecting  8,000  head  of  nomed 

450,000  import  duties,  815,000  export  duties,  cattle  from  the  herds  owned  bv  the  Sute  in  the  de- 

and  the  r/mainder  the  proceeds  of   mine^  F^tTlS^jfo^Kjliir^^^^ 

stamp  duties,  etc.     There  is  neither  a  direct  of  the  Government  and  th^  company, 

tax  nor  a  public  debt,  nor  paper  money.     The  4.  The  Government  guarantees  to  the  company  the 

imports  are  valued  at  about  5,570,000  piasters,  frw  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  countrv  with- 

A  new  Congress  was  elected  in  1868,  the  ^^^J^J^^fJ^e^iaS'^d  to^ 

number  of  deputies  elected  by  the  severd  prov-  ^  ^^f  SI  UiS  of  *dSties  ^c'iSllSted%on  those 

mces  being  as  follows:  Ghuquisaca,  8;  La  Paz,  Worted  by  Cobya.    One  and  the  other  privilem 

8 ;  Oochabamba,  6 ;  Potosi,  8 ;  Oruro,  4 ;  San-  wiU  continue  for  ten  ^ears,  counting  from  the  day 

ta  Cruz,    4 ;    Tarija,   4 ;  Cobija,   2 ;    Veni,  2 :  ^PO"^  which  the  navigation  of  the  Madeira  mav  be  free 

TarateTe :  Mejillones,  2.     The  new  Congress  ?^°?  inipc<?{™cjt  by  the  clearing  of  the  rapids,  it  be- 

.      »  Y  »  ^^j^^Y^^^i  *"      *"«  "^"  iiYu  *^    r^  lUff  impossible  to  recover  any  class  of  imposts  up  to 

met  on  August  6th,  and  confirmed  all  the  acts  this  time.    This  term  of  ten  years  expu^d,  the  Gov- 

of  President  Melgarejo,  inclusive  of  the  treaty  emment  can  only  levy  upon  the  merchandise  im- 

of  Bolivia.     As  some  deputies  (especially  Se-  ported  by  the  Mfadeira  a  duty  inferipr  by  one-third 

fior  Munoz  Cabrera)  made,  however,  a  violent  P«rt  to  that  recovered  by  Cobija.  untU  the  twenty-live 

opposition  to  the  treaty,  amidst  the  applause  y^»  °^«^t^oned  m  the  foUowlng  article  have  ex- 

of  the  galleries,  the  Congress  was  dissolved  at  ^  '  ,  ^^.r,^^  .^            -r*             .    ,        , 

the  point  of  the  bayonet.  BRADBURY,  William  B.,  a  musical  teacher 

In  September,  President  Melgarejo  issued  a  ^^  composer,  and,  since  1854,  one  of  the  most 

decree  extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  successful  piano  manufacturers  in  the  United 

Americans.    The  articles  of  the  decree  are :  States,  born  m  York,  Mame,  in  1816 ;  died  m 

i  XT    A       .        u  11  V          .J     J    ^    •  Montdair,  N.  J.,  January  7,  1868.    Both  his 

BcliJu^  ^^"<^  ""^  ^  considered  a  foreigner  m  ^^^^^  ^'^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  as  exceUent  singers, 

2.  Every  American,  of  whatever  nationality  he  be,  and  from  them  he  inherited  that  musical  taste, 
can  obtain  Bolivian  citizenship  by  alone  declaring  m  the  development  of  which  has  rendered  his 
writing,  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  prefects,  his  name  a  household  word.  Before  he  was  four- 
wish  to  settle  in  the  repubUc.  His  name  being  hi-  ^een,  he  had  mastered  every  instrument  that 
Bonbed  in  the  civic  rejfister,  the  same  prefect  wiU  ex-  ^  .  /t  ^*^^  j  ,  ^  ,  ^  ,  «^„«, 
tend  him  his  citizenship  papers.  cam®  ^^  ^^  ^^7 ;  ^^^  nntd  1830  he  had  never 

8.  Americans  may  in  uke  manner  freely  exercise  seen  an  organ  or  a  piano.    In  that  year  he 

in  the  republic  their  liberal,  scientific,  literary  or  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  formed  the  ao- 

artistic  professions,  in  aU  cases,  on  presenting  their  quaintance  of  Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  his  coad- 

ir^^^i?S^UnT^n?lS^'tfth'^^?f IS  W,  George  J.  Webb,  who  at  that  t™e  sW 

proper  form  for  its  examination  and  acceptation  by  at  the  head  of  the  musical  celebrities  ot  JN  ew 

the  national  government.  England.    In  1 884  he  was  known  as  a  practical 

4.  The  present  decree  shall  be  considered  aa  con-  organist,  and  six  years  later  began  teaching  in 

finning  that  of  the  18th  March,  1866.  -^^^  y^j^j^  ^^^j.  ^he  most  flattering  auspices. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  directed  His  free  singing-schools  in  this  city  and  Brook- 
to  communicate  both  decrees  to  the  govern-  lyn  became  .very  popular,  and,  on  his  concert 
ments  of  the  American  nations,  soliciting  at  nights,  the  old  Tabernacle,  between  iVanklin 
the  same  time  the  adoption  of  like  measures  to  and  Leonard  Streets,  on  Broadway,  was  filled 
extend  to  the  whole  continent  tiie  privileges  to  overflowing.  On  these  occasions,  his  per- 
accorded.  formers,  all  children,  numbered  from  five  hun- 

By  a  decree  of  August  27th,  a  contract  was  dred  to  one  thousand.    These  concerts  gave 

made  with  Colonel  George  K  Ohurph,  engi-  Mr.  Bradbury  great  notoriety,  and  secured  him 

neer  of  New  York,  for  the  establishment  of  a  hosts  of  friends.    He  had  many  enemies,  too, 

"National   Bolivian  Kavigation    Company,"  among  members  of  his  profession,  and  they 
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made  more  than  one  fatile  attempt  to  destroy  Dominio  Josepli  Gonzalvez  de  Magelhaes,  ap- 
his popidarity,  going  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  or-  pointed  in  1867. 

ganize  an  association  to  oppose  him.  About  this  The  area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at  abont 
time  he  published  his  *'  Golden  Ohain/'  which  8,231,047  square  miles.  The  population,'*'  ao- 
had  an  immense  sale,  but  was  mercilessly  orit-  cording  to  a  recent  work  published  by  the 
icised  by  his  rivals,  on  account  of  a  few  trifling  Brazilian  Governmeut  {U Empire  ds  Briiilj 
errors  which  it  contained.  These  were  cor-  Bio  de  Janeiro,  1867),  was  11,780,000,  of  whom 
rected  by  the  well-known  composer,  Hastings,  1,400,000  were  negro  slaves,  and  500,000  In- 
who  assisted  Mr.  Bradbury  in  the  preparation  dians.  The  population  of  the  capital,  Bio  de 
of  several  other  deservedly  popular  musical  Janeiro,  is  estimated  at  600,000. 
works.  Among  these  were  "The  Shawm"  In  the  budget  for  the  years  1869-'70,  the 
and  "The  Jubilee."  "The  Key  Note"  and  expenditure  is  estimated  at  70,786,927  paper 
"  The  Temple  Choir,"  both  very  popular,  were  milreis  (350  paper  reis,  or  180  silver  reia, 
among  his  later  publications.  During  these  are  equal  to  about  19  cents  [gold];  1  milreis 
many  years  of  labor,  Mr.  Bradbury  had  not  means  1,000  reis),  the  revenue  at  70,000,000 
neglected  his  studies  in  the  art  which  he  so  milreis;  the  deficit  at  786,927  milreis.  The 
passionately  loved ;  but,  feeling  that  there  was  chief  source  for  the  revenue  are  the  customs, 
still  much  to  learn,  he  went  to  Leipsic  in  1847,  The  external  debt,  on  December  31,  1866, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  the  best  amounted  to  881,189,950  milreis ;  the  inter- 
German  masters.  He  studied  harmony  and  nal  consolidated  debt,  on  April  15,  1868,  to 
composition  with  Hauptmann,  vocal  music  with  1 25, 206, 700  milreis. 

Boehme,  the  piano  with  Wenzel,  and  a  first-  The  standing  army,  in  1867,  consisted  of 
class  teacher  superintended  his  practice  on  the  25,844  men.  The  strength  of  the  army  em- 
organ.  In  1854  he  began  in  New  York  the  ployed  in  the  war  against  Paraguay  was  esti 
muLufacture  of  pianos,  and  these  soon  ac-  mated,  in  April,  1868,  at  42,998  men,  of  whom, 
quired  a  very  high  reputation  for  their  excel-  however,  10,816  were  reported  sick.  The  to- 
lent  tone  and  perfection  of  workmanship,  tal  number  of  Brazilian  troops  forwarded  to 
Meantime  he  was  bringing  out  with  great  the  war  since  the  commencement  was  84,- 
rapidity  those  juvenile  collections  of  music  219  (up  to  May  Ist).  The  fleet,  in  1868,  was 
which  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  composed  as  follows:  1.  Iron-clacU,  17  afloat, 
all  over  the  land.  Among  them  were  the  4  in  course  of  construction.  2.  Other  armed 
"Golden  Chain,"  "Golden  Shower,"  "Gold-  vessels,  63.  8.  Vessels^ot  armed :  8  frigates, 
en  Censer,"  "Golden  Trio,"  and  "Fresh  Lau-  2 corvettes,  1  brig,  1  transport.  There  are  also 
reis,"  his  last  work.  No  collection  of  religious  (since  the  early  part  of  1868)  twelve  screw 
music  ever  had  so  extensive  a  sale  as  these  launches  intended  for  the  police  of  the  Ama- 
books.  More  than  three  millions  of  copies  of  zon.  They  are  fifty  feet  long,  draft  three  feet, 
his  musical  works  have  been  sold.  His  exces-  and  mount  a  thirty-two  pound  swivel  forward, 
sive  labors  induced  pulmonary  disease,  and  for  A  fine  steamer  called  the  Arary  had  also  come 
two  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  in  from  England  for  the  Amazonas  Navigation 
very  feeble  health.  Company,  which  steamer  is  221  feet  long,  26 

BBAZIL,  an  empire  in  South  America.  Em-  beam,  10  hold,  and  of  739  tons  burden, 
peror,  Pedro  II.,  born  December  2,  1825 ;  sue-        The  imports  and   exports  of  Brazil  during 

ceeded  his  father,  Pedro  I.,  on  April  7,  1831.  the   three   years  1866-1867  were  as  follows 

The  Emperor  has  no  son.  His  oldest  daughter,  (value  expressed  in  milreis)  : 
Princess  Isabella,  is  married  (since  October,  sspoitt.  imporu. 

1864)  to  Count  d'Eu,  grandson  of  the  late  king        J^JMJ! lf2'S22'222      lt2'?22»222 

T/.«ii  T>K;HrvT>^  ^^-cvlS/*^      TU^  a^^^^A  A»r^^^?  1865-*66 167,000,000       188,100,000 

Louis  Phihppe  of  France.  ^  The  second  daugh-        13^,55 ui  100  000      lai  600  000 

ter,  Prmcess  Leopoldma,  is  married  (smce  De^        ^t.    /,  . 

cember,  1864)  to  the  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxe-        Chiefly  concerned  m  the  foreign  trade  of 

Ooburg-Gotha.    Duke  Augustus  has  two  sons :  Brazil,  in  1867,  were  the  foUowmg  countries : 
Prince  Pedro,    born    March  19,   1866;    and        /i,«-f  n^f .?«  .«^     1    ^""^^^  ^'"^ 

Prince  Augustus,  bom  December  6,  1867.  dSpendSw^ . . .  [  ^7,300,000        58,800,000 

A  new  ministry  (Conservative)  was  appointed         United  States. . .' .'  .* ."    81,200,000  4,800,000 

in  July,  1868,  composed  of  the  following  mem-        France 18,660,000        22,000,000 

bers :  President  and  Mmister  of  Finance,  Sen-         Argentine  BepubUo     7,ooo,ooo        IJ.JOJ.JOO 

ator  Viscount  de  Itaborahy ;  Interior,  Dr.  Pau-        ^^^"^^^ *'»00,000         6,600,000 

lin  Joseph  Soarez  de  Souza ;  Justice,  Dr.  Jo-       The  chief  article  of  export  is  coflfee,  of  which 

seph  Martiniano  de  Alencar ;  Foreign  Aflairs,  Bio  de  Janeiro  alone,  in  1867,  exported  426,5 

Senator  Joseph  Maria  da  Silva  ParaiSias ;  War,  millions  of  pounds,  valued  at  87.8  millions  of 

Senator  Baron  de  Murityba;    Navy,  Senator  milreis. 

Baron  de  Ootegipe;  Public  Works,  Commerce,        The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  year  1866- 

and  Agriculture,  Joachim  Antao  Fernandez  '67  was  as  follows : 

Leao.  . 

Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil,  in       *  The  names  of  the  twenty  proyinces  Into  which  Bra- 

1868,  was  J.  Watson  Webb  (accredited  October  5?  Iflfi^ided,  with  the  name  of  the  capital  of  each,  and 

ft-i     loflix      T>       •!•     •  ^Y  .  V      T.  ,TT    -u*   _1  the  flfee  and  Slave  population,  are  given  in  the  AionjAii 

21,1861);   Brazilian  Mmister  at  Washington,  Ambbioak  OxoLopiBDiiL  for  1867. 


BBAZIL. 


11 


IXAO. 

VflMb. 

Touaf*. 

YmmW. 

Toaaaf*. 

Foreign 

8,480 
865 

1,948,914 
48,070 

9,490 
900 

1,486,974 

BmsfiUii  

47,708 

CoMting^     Tesflels 
nnder   Bnudllan 
flag. 

8,604 
4,096 

1,988,184 

796,787 

9,688 
8,661 

1,648,877 
619.790 

The  port  of  Santos,  which  is  the  only  port 
of  foreign  trade  allowed  to  the  province  of  SAo 
Panlo,  rose  in  1868  to  the  fourth  rank  as  re- 
gards exportation,  being  exceeded  only  by  Rio 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pemambnco.  In  imports 
it  would  have  the  same  rank,  Instead  of  the 
seventh,  if  it  were  not  that  six-sevenths  of  its 
imports  of  foreign  goods  come  from  Bio  Ja- 
neiro, where  the  duties  are  paid,  the  bonded 
system  not  having  been  adopted  in  Brazil  as 
yet.  In  the  financial  year  of  1866-'67  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  was  as  follows : 

Exports  of  prodaoe $8,067,000 

Exports  of  prodaoe  coastwise 8,900,000 

E^orts  of  foreign  goods  coastwise. . .         80,085 

Imports  from  abroad,  direct 778,880 

Imports  from  abroad,  coastwise 4,477,680 

Imports  of  prodaoe  coastwise 696,000 

Total 111,984,145 

The  duties  on  these  exports  and  imports 
amounted  to  $490,000. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Brazil  was  opened 
by  the  Emperor,  on  May  9th.  The  principal 
points  of  the  home  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
empire  were  thus  referred  to  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne : 

Public  tranquillity  has  been  maintained  throaghont 
the  empire,  an  evident  proof  of  the  deep  love  of  the 
people  for  the  institutions  which  govern  as.  Brazil 
IS  at  peace  with  the  foreign  powers,  and  seeks  to  col- 
tirate  their  good  relations.  The  war,  to  which  we 
were  provoked  by  the  President  of  the  Bepablio  of 
Paraguay,  is  not  yet  ended.  Sinoe  the  successes  an- 
nounced m  the  speech  with  which  I  doSed  the  legis- 
lative  session  of  last  year,  glorious  and  important 
deeds,  such  as  Potreira  Ovelna,  Taji,  the  defence  of 
Tujuty,  the  passage  of  Humaita,  and  the  taking  of 
Estabelecimento,  and  also  the  repulse  of  the  boaidinff 
of  tlie  iron-olads,  and  the  attack  and  occupation  of 
GuTupaity,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
have  proved  still  more  the  value  of  our  sea  and  land 
forces  and  those  of  our  allios,  and  promise  a  brief  and 
honorable  termination  to  the  war.  I  have  again  the 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  Oovemment  has 
been  aided  by  every  Braalian  in  the  defending  of  the 
national  honor,  outraged  by  the  President  of  Para- 
guay. 

I  feel  deep  sorrow  in  telling  you  that  smaQ-poz 
caused  so  considerable  losses  to  the  expeditionary 
column  from  the  capital  of  Matto  Qrosso  as  to  force  it 
to  retreat,  and  that  the  disease  reaped  a  harvest  of  very 
many  lives  in  that  city  and  its  neighborhood.  The 
retreat  of  the  column  was  aignallzea  by  the  brilliant 
feat  of  Alegre,  showing  that  the  dimimshed  number 
of  Brazilians  fighting  in  that  province — a  province 
well  worthy  of  respect  for  its  constancy  in  adversity 
;-make  up  by  courage  and  devotion  for  what  is  want- 
ing to  them  m  material  resources.  Cholera  morbus, 
which,  a  short  time  ago,  unhappily  desolated  Monte- 
video and  the  Argentme  Republic,  likewise  made  vic- 
tims in  our  transports  and  stations,  and  some  cases 
occorred  also  in  our  army.  This  plague  x^eappeared 
at  places  in  some  of  our  provinces,  out,  thanks  to 
Divine  Providence,  did  not  spread,  and  was  in  gen- 


«nl  of  a  mild  dhanwter,  ths  publio  health  retaining 
in  a  little  time  to  a  satisfactoi^  condition. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
again  offered  its  gracious  mediation  for  the  reC*stab- 
hshment  of  peace  with  Paraguay.  While  thanking 
that  nation,  the  Oovemment  of  Brazil  declared,  how- 
ever, in  agreement  with  the  allied  republics,  that  the' 
same  reasons  existing,  strengthened  by  the  late  tri- 
umphs, which  prevented  acceptance  of  the  first  offer, 
a  different  procedure  could  not  now  be  taken. 

The  empire  celebrated  with  Bolivia,  on  the  SSth 
of  March,  1867,  a  treaty  of  friendship,  boundariesi 
navigation,  commerce,  and  eztraditiou. 

An  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  9th  article 
of  the  consular  convention  with  Switzerland  has  been 
si^ed  at  Berne,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
dispute  regarding  the  collection,  administration,  and 
liquidation  of  inheritances. 

w  ith  the  product  of  the  new  taxes  the  revenue  of 
the  empire  exceeds  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and 
the  estimates  show  a  surplus.  Notwithstanding  this, 
economy  is  an.  unavoidable  necessity,  so  much  the 
more  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  require  extraordi- 
nary expenditures,  for  which  I  hope  you  will  empower 
the  Oovemment.  The  development  of  education  and 
public  instroction  should  be  one  of  the  prinoi^  ob- 
jects of  your  watchfVilness. 

The  municipal  institution  requires  a  reform  based 
on  the  dictates  of  experience.  The  law  of  elections 
urgently  demands  a  modification,  in  order  that  it  may 
assure  the  liberty  of  vote.  A  law  of  recraitment  and 
a  military  penal  and  practice  code  continue  to  be 
much-felt  wants  in  our  legislationfas  it  becomes  in- 
dispensable to  reform  the  law  of  i)ecember  3, 1841, 
of  the  national  guard.  Immigration  calls  for  speciiu 
solicitude,  and  the  means  of  facile  communications 
are  equally  worthy  of  particular  care.  The '  servile 
element  has  been  an  object  of  assiduous  study,  and 
at  a  convenient  moment  the  Government  will  suDmit 
a  suitable  biU  for  your  wisdom. 

On  July  11th,  a  difference  occnrred  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  (Liberal)  Zacharias  min- 
istry npon  the  qnestion  of  the  Emperor^s  selec- 
tion of  a  Conservative  instead  of  a  Liberal  as- 
senator  for  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  de 
Norte ;  the  ministry  resolved  to  resign,  and,  as 
it  persisted  in  its  determination,  the  resigna- 
tion was  finally  accepted  upon  the  14th.  The 
Emperor  then  instructed  the  Y isoonde  de  Itabo- 
rahy,  Conservative,  to  organixe  a  ministry,  and 
on  the  16th  the  decrees  of  appointment  were 
signed.  (The  names  of  the  ministers  have  been 
given  above.)  On  the  17th  the  programme  of 
the  new  ministry  was  declared,  acknowledging 
the  need  of  some  reforms,  but  postponing  their 
consideration,  and  asking  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  proceed  at  once  to  vote  the  sup- 
plies, indispensable  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  Treasury.  Bat  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence was  at  once  proposed  by  Senhor  Jos6 
Bonifacio,  and,  after  a  short  debate,  in  which 
the  ministry  declared  that  it  would  accept  the 
motion  as  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  give  supplies, 
it  was  carried  in  the  same  session  by  85  to  10, 
all  the  Liberals  uniting  against  the  ministry. 
On  Saturday,  the  18th,  the  decree  of  dissolu- 
tion was  signed,  and  on  Monday  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  formally  dissolved.  The  new 
ministry  dismissed  all  the  Presidents  rGovem- 
ors)  of  States,  Vice-Presidents,  chiefs  of  po- 
lice, and,  in  genercd,  all  publio  officers  belong- 
ing to  the  Liberal  party.  Extraordinary  efforts 
were  made  by  the  new  ministry  to  carry  the 
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election,  and,  in  September,  they  were  Bucoess- 
fol,  the  result  being  an  overwhelming  migoritj 
for  the  Oonservatives. 

General  Oaxias,  the  commander  of  the  Bra- 
zilian troops  in  Paraguay,  having  refused  to  let 
the  American  gunboat  Wasp  go  up  the  Paraguay 
River  for  Mr.  Washburn,  the  American  minis- 
ter in  Paraguay  (see  Pabagitat),  General  Webb, 
the  American  minister  in  Brazil,  on  July  Tth,  de- 
manded, first,  an  ample  apology ;  second,  a  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  of  Gaxias ;  third,  free 
license  for  the  Wasp  to  go  up  at  once,  threaten- 
ing to  close  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil 
if  a  satisfactory  reply  were  not  given  by  August 
4th.  The  Brazilian  Government  complied  with 
the  demand,  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  were  restored.  The  repeated 
offer  of  the  United  States  to  mediate  in  the  war 
against  Paraguay  was  declined  by  the  Brazilian 
Government. 

Tl^  Conservative  party,  which  has  been  in 
power  since  July,  being  opposed  to  freeing 
slaves  and  to  taking  any  steps  toward  such  an 
object,  no  further  advance  was  made  by  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  The  (Liberal)  Zach- 
arias  ministry  were  in  favor  of  declaring  all  the 
births  after  a  certain  future  date  to  be  free,  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  slavery  entirely  when  the  genera- 
tion then  existing  should  be  extinct.  This  mat- 
ter, however,  it  did  not  intend  to  take  in  hand 
until  the  war  was  over  and  the  army  returned, 
so  that,  in  case  of  any  troubles  through  the  ex- 
citement of  the  slaves  or  slave-owners,  the 
means  might  be  ready  to  repress  the  turbulence. 

The  war  against  Paraguay  continued  through- 
out the  year.  The  levying  of  fresh  troops  led 
several  times  to  riots,  all  of  which  were 
promptly  suppressed.  (On  the  progress  of  the 
war,  see  Pabaquay.) 

BREMEN",  a  republic  belonging  to  the  N'orth- 
German  Oonfederation.  Burgomasters,  Johann 
Daniel  Meyer  (1867-1871) ;  President  of  the 
Senate  for  the  year  1868,  Arnold  Duckwitz 
(1865- .69).  Area,  74  square  miles ;  population 
in  1867,  109,572  (m  1864,  104,091).  Popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Bremen,  in  1867,  74,945  (in 
1864,  70,692).  In  the  budget  for  1868,  the  rev- 
enue is  estimated  at  1,960,118  thalers,  the  ex- 
penditure at  2,286,557  thalers;  deficit,  826,444 
thalers.  The  public  debt,  in  1867,  amounted 
to  12,066,394  thalers.  In  virtue  of  a  conven- 
tion concluded  with  Prussia,  on  June  27,  1867, 
the  recruits  of  Bremen  are  incorporated  with 
the  Prussian  army.  The  value  of  imports  and 
exports  of  Bremen,  in  1867  and  1866,  as  com- 
pared with  the  annual  average  of  former  peri- 
ods, was  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  million 
thalers  [gold]) : 


Ezpoiti. 


The  merchant  navy,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1867,  consisted  of  287  vessels,  together  of 
116,587  lasts  (one  last— 4,000  lbs.). 

The  movement  of  emigration  from  the  port 
of  Bremen,  since  1854,  has  been  as  follows : 


1867 

1866 

1861-'65  (annual  average).. 

1866-'60 

1856 

1854 


Total  since  1854 528,595 


EmlpaaU. 


78,971 
61,877 
20,897 
82,450 
81,550 
76,876 


VaMdi, 


226 
179 
126 
183 
174 
862 


2,484 


Total  for  1867 

"      "   1866 

Annual  average  1862-'66 
"  "       1857-'61 

»*  "       1852-'56 

4»  t»       1847-'51 


92,81 
80,33 
66,89 
61,19 
45,27 
27,72 


BREWSTER,  Sir  Datid,  K.  H.,  F.  R.  8.  L. 
and  E.,  LL.  D.,  D.  0.  L.,  associate  member  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  a  distinguished 
British  physicist  and  author,  who  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  of  nis  time  to  popu- 
larize science,  born  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland,  De- 
cember 11, 1781 ;  died  at  Allerly,  near  Melrose, 
February  10, 1868.  His  father,  who  was  rector 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Jedburgh,  had  des- 
tined him  as  well  as  his  three  brotners  for  the 
iluinistry,  but  his  love  for  natural  science  was  so 
strong,  that  he  chose  to  devote  himself  to  it 
rather  than  to  theology,  though  all  his  broth- 
ers had  followed  the  paternal  wishes.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  as  well  as  the 
instructions  of  Robinson,  Playfair,  and  Dugald 
Stewart.  Early  in  his  twentieth  year  he  com- 
menced those  researches  into  the  composition 
and  influence  of  light  which  were  continued 
for  many  years,  and  which  were  eventually  to 
make  his  name  so  famous.  In  1807  his  re- 
markable researches  had  caused  the  Univeraty 
of  Aberdeen  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  and  in  1808  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  that  year 
also,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  projected 
and  commenced  that  great  work,  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Ovelopcsdia^  of  which  he  continued  the 
editor  till  its  completion  in  1830,  and  in  which 
he  first  published  the  results  of  his  researches 
on  light,  and  kindred  topics.  In  1813,  he  pub- 
lished a  "Treatise  on  Kew  Philosophical  In- 
struments," in  which,  after  describing  various 
optical  instruments  used  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  he  detailed  some  of  his  important  ex- 
periments in  light  and  colors.  He  commenced 
also  about  this  time  his  contributions  of  im- 
portant papers  to  the  ^oyal  Society  of  London, 
two  of  which  are  particularly  noticeable,  that 
"  On  some  Properties  of  Light,"  and  that  on 
"  Polarization  of  Light  by  Reflection."  The 
latter  gained  him  the  Oopley  Medal,  and  led  to 
his  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Society.  In  1816 
he  invented  the  popular  scientific  toy,  the 
"Elaleidoscope,"  which  brought  him  fame  but 
no  pecuniary  reward.  In  1818,  he  received 
from  the  Royal  Society  of  London  the  Rum- 
ford  Medal,  for  further  "  Discoveries  relating 
to  the  Polarization  of  Light,"  and  soon  after 
twice  received  the  Keith  Medals  from  l^e  Royal 
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Societj  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was  for  in  exposing  the  literary  forgery  of  the  pretend- 
many  years  Vice-President.  He  had  already  ed  correspondence  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
(in  1816)  received  half  the  French  Institute's  and  Pascal.  Sir  David  was  the  last  as  he  was 
physical  prize  bestowed  for  two  of  the  most  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  great  physiebts  of  the 
important  discoveries  made  in  Europe  during  last  generation. 

the  two  preceding  years.  In  1819,  in  con-  BRIDGES.  Quincy  Railtoay  Bridge, — This 
junction  with  Professor  Jamieson,  he  under-  bridge,  crossing  the  Mississippi,  and  connect- 
took  the  editing  and  publication  of  the  Edin-  ing  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  Quincy, 
hirgh  Philosophical  Journal^  which  he  subse-  and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railways, 
quently  continued  alone,  through  sixteen  vol-  having  Just  been  completed,  was  opened  for 
umes,  under  the  title  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  general  traffic  on  the  7th  of  November.  The 
of  Science.  He  was  also,  for  many  years  and  design  and  execution  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  T. 
until  his  death,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ixm-  0.  Clarke,  of  Chicago.  The  part  of  the  bridge 
doj^  Edinburgh^  and  Dvhlin  Philoeophical  crossing  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  consists 
Magazine,  In  1826  he  was  elected  a  corre-  of  two  draw  spans  of  180  feet  each,  11  spans  of 
spending  member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  157  feet  each,  2  spans  of  250  feet,  8  of  200  feet, 
in  1830  he  received  the  Royal  Medal  from  the  1,400  feet  of  embankment  and  trestle-work,  and 
Royal  Society  of  London,  for  his  further  dis-  a  smaller  bridge  618  feet  long,  divided  into  one 
coveries  in  the  polarization  of  light,  and  the  draw  span  160  feet  long,  and  four  openings  of 
same  year  received  from  William  IV.  the  85  feet  each,  making  the  total  length  of  the 
Guelphic  Order,  and  the  following  year  was  bridge  and  embankment  from  one  railway  to 
knighted.  From  1827  to  1838  he  was  engaged  the  other  nearly  two  miles.  The  bridge  is  ele- 
in  investigations  on  the  best  methods  of  illu-  vated  10  feet  above  high-water,  and  20  feet 
mination  for  light-houses,  and  published  a  above  low-water  mark,  and  the  iron  superstruc- 
treatise  on  the  subject,  which  led  to  the  ^eat  ture,  on  the  Pratt-truss  system,  is  supported 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  light-  on  stone  niers  and  abutments.  The  work  was 
houses  since  that  time.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  completeoi  with  unusual  expedition,  the  first 
principal  of  the  United  Colleges  of  St.  Leon-  stone  having  been  laid  on  September  25,  18G7, 
ard's  and  St.  Solvator  at  St.  Andrew^s,  which  and  the  bridge  finished  on  the  5th  of  August, 
position  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  1868.  The  total  cost  was  $1,500,000. 
in  1859  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  eight  The  bridge  is  so  proportioned  that,  under  the 
foreign  associates  of  the  Institute  of  France,  greatest  loads,  the  utmost  strain  that  can  be 
and,  the  same  year.  Principal  and  Vice-Chan-  brought  upon  it  is  7.500  tons  to  the  inch,  the 
cellor  of  Edinburgh  University.  He  was  one  ultimate  strength  being  60,000  lbs.  to  the  inch, 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  organization  of  the  In  selecting  tlie  iron  employed,  all  bars  were 
'^British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  tested  up  to  a  strain  of  23,600  lbs.  to  the  inch. 
Science,'^  and  attended  its  annual  sessions  very  The  average  quality  of  the  material  resisted  a 
regularly  till  within  the  last  two  years  of  his  tension  of  28,000  lbs.  to  the  inch  before  a  per- 
Hfe.  In  1857  he  presided  over  its  session  at  manent  set  took  place;  some  of  the  specimens 
Edinburgh.  Though  not  the  discoverer  of  the  broke  under  a  strain  of  80,000  lbs.  The  bridge 
principle  of  the  stereoscope,  he  was  the  first  before  it  was  opened  was  subject  to  the  fol- 
to  reduce  it  to  practical  uses.  His  improve-  lowing  tests :  Three  of  the  heaviest  locomo- 
ments  upon  the  construction  of  microscopes  tives  upon  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
and  telescopes  were  numerous  and  of  great  Railroad,  weighing  together  300,000  lbs.,  were 
value  to  science.  Among  his  other  contribu-  coupled  together,  and  placed  upon  each  of  the 
tions  to  practical  science  were  the  initiation  of  250-feet  spans,  in  succession,  and  the  deflection 
the  Bude  Light,  and  his  demonstration  of  the  was  accurately  observed.  The  maximum  de- 
utility  of  dioptric  lenses  and  of  zones  in  light-  flection  under  this  load  was  2-iVi^V  inches, 
houses.  Few  men  were  as  familiar  as  he  with  •  being  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  previous 
the  profoundest  secrets  of  natural  science,  yet  calculation.  The  same  load  was  then  placed 
no  man  of  his  time  did  as  much  to  popularize  upon  a  span  157  feet ;  the  deflection  in  this 
it,  and  excite  a  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge  case  was  1-iVinr  inches.  The  three  locomotives, 
in  the  hearts  of  even  the  illiterate.  His  works  still  coupled  together,  were  then  run  backward 
on  the  "Kaleidoscope,"  "The  Stereoscope,"  and  forward  over  the  157-feet  span,  at  rates 
"Natural  Magic,"  "Martyrs  of  Science,"  varying  from  10  to  16  miles  an  hour.  The  de- 
"More  Worlds  than  One"  (a  reply  to  Dr.  flection  produced  was  l-j^ftQ^ey  inches,  or  ^^fj^  of 
"Wheweirs  "Plurality  of  the  Wbrlds"),  his  ad-  an  inch  more  than  was  produced  by  the  load 
mirable  "  Life  of  Newton,"  and  that  long  sue-  when  at  rest.  In  every  case  the  structure  re- 
cession of  brilliant  and  charming  articles  on  sumed  its  form  when  the  engines  were  with- 
Bcientific  subjects  in  the  North  British  Re-  drawn,  no  permanent  set  being  visible.  On 
tiew^  and  Popular  Science  Magazine^  gave  the  157-feet  span  the  load  applied  was  equiva- 
evidence  of  his  disposition  in  this  respect,  lent  to  a  stress  of  9,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  on 
He  retained  his  intellectual  and  much  of  his  thewroughtiron,andl0,200  lbs. on  the  cast  iron, 
physical  vigor  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and,  or  about  one  quarter  more  than  the  passage  of 
though  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  came  forward  the  heaviest  freight  trains  over  the  bridge  can 
in  the  smnmer  of  1867  and  took  an  active  part  produce. 
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BM^ay  Bridge  at  India  Pointy  Providence,  twentj-tiro  feet  long,  and  bvl  feet  thick,  resting 
— Soundings  for  this  bridge  were  made  to  asoer-  on  piles  driven  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  below 
tain  the  nature  of  the  river-bed,  the  depth  of  the  river-bed.  The  superstractore  is  of  the 
water,  etc.,  in  Jane,  1868.  A  good  solid  bottom  ordinary  form  of  Howe  trass, 
was  found,  consisting  of  gravel,  covered  with  Bridge  over  the  Alleghany. — The  bridge 
a  layer  of  mud,  on  top  of  which  is  a  crust  of  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicsgo 
oyster-shells,  forming  th»  river-bed.  In  the  Bailroad,  over  the  Alleghany  River,  is  now 
places  where  the  piles  were  to  be  sunk,  no  completed.  An  interesting  account  of  its  con- 
obstructions  were  discovered,  with  the  exoep-  struction  we  extract  from  the  Pittebura  Go- 
tion  of  the  stump  of  an  old  pile,  which  was  tette :  The  original  superstructure  for  doable 
removed  by  the  divers.  On  account  of  the  track  was  of  wood,  on  the  Howe-truss  plan, 
soft,  muddy  layer  of  several  feet  in  thickness,  with  arches  for  additional  strength,  and  con- 
which  covers  the  solid  bottom,  the  piles  were  sisted  of  seven  spans  of  various  lengths,  being 
driven  from  temporaiy  platforms.  They  were  in  all  1,172  feet  long.  On  account  of  the  pecn- 
constructed  of  piles  driven  in  four  rows,  about  20  liar  form  and  location  of  the  company^s  freight- 
feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  about  9  feet  yard  at  Pittsburg,  an  additional  pier  101  feet 
apart ;  these  piles  were  capped  with  hard  pine,  long  was  built  on  the  wharf,  under  the  first 
about  13  inches  square,  and  then  covered  with  span  od  the  Pittsburg  side,  and  the  abutment 
spruce  plank.  The  permanent  piles  are  arranged  extended  parallel  with  the  river,  along  Pn- 
in  dusters  of  12  for  the  2  piers  west  of  the  quesne  Way,  to  148  feet  in  length.  By  this 
draw,  and  also  2  groups  under  the  draw  con-  arrangement  the  bridge  opens  gradually  like  a 
tain  the  same  number.  The  other  groups,  five  in  fan  toward  the  Pittsburg  freight-yard,  being 
number,  contain  9  piles  each.  The  piles  were  at  the  narrowest  part,  next  to  the  main  span, 
driven  in  the  following  manner :  the  first  pile  55  feet  in  width,  and  extending  out  for  176  feet 
driven  in  was  sharpened  on  all  sides,  the  bevel  in  length,  to  the  point  where  it  connects  with 
commencing  about  18  inches  above  the  lower  the  yard,  where  the  widtli  is  188  feet.  For 
end,  and  the  end  left  about  4  inches  sauare ;  symmetry  and  economy  in  the  constniction, 
all  the  remaining  piles,  that  presented  only  one  another  pier  was  also  built  on  ttte  wharf  at  the 
side  to  those  already  driven,  were  sharpened  Alleghany  Oity  end  span  of  the  bridge.  At 
only  on  one  side,  and  the  comer  piles  and  those  both  of  these  end  spans  the  tracks  are  now 
that  were  in  contact  with  other  piles  were  supported  from  below  by  girders,  made  en- 
sharpened  upon  the  two  opposite  sides.  They  tirely  of  plate  and  angle  iroiu  The  two  west- 
are  encased  in  cast-iron  cylinders  driven  over  em  spans  have  each  three  girders  ^9  feet  m 
them,  the  space  between  the  pUes  and  cylin-  length  and  6  feet  6  inches  deep,  to  support  the 
ders  being  firmly  packed  with  concrete ;  the  double  line  of  railway,  the  middle  one  being 
diameter  of  the  cylinders  west  of  the  draw  is  made  proportionately  stronger.  On  the  two 
6  feet ;  the  other  5  feet  The  castings  were  eastern  spans,  which  form  the  above-mentioned 
made  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  one  and  an  addition  to  the  yard,  eighteen  iron-plate  girder^ 
eighth  inches  thick,  having  a  fiange  four  and  varying  in  length  from  86  to  98  feet,  all  6  feet 
five-eighths  inches  wide.  The  weight  of  the  1  inch  deep,  are  placed,  distributed  accormng 
sections,  as  they  came  from  the  moulds,  was,  to  the  tracks  they  are  intended  to  support.  .Hie 
for  tiiose  six  feet  in  diameter,  5,459  pounds,  five  large  spans  over  the  main  part  of  the  AUe- 
and  those  five  feet  in  diameter,  4,860  pounds,  ghany  River  are  built  for  a  double  line  of  rail- 
The  rough  castings  were  covered  with  a  coat-  way,  with  one  projecting  footpath  on  the  ont- 
ing  of  cement,  which  attached  itself  firmly  to  side,  consisting  of  three  main  girders,  one  on 
the  rough  scale,  thus  forming  a  solid,  durable  each  side  and  one  in  the  centre,  between  the 
covering ;  the  sections  were  then  firmly  bolted  ways.  The  average  length  of  the  spans  is  l^^i 
together  and  carried  by  a  scow  to  the  platform,  feet  in  the  clear,  with  a  bearing  of  5  feet  on 
upon  which  they  were  hoisted,  and  from  there  each  pier.  The  depth  of  the  girders  is  19  f*9^^ 
forced  down  over  the  piles  by  means  of  a  pow-  The  clear  width  between  the  outside  and  the 
erfdl  screw-press.  Kotwithstanding  the  im-  central  girders  is  14  feet,  except  the  south  part 
mense  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cyl-  of  the  first  main  span,  where  it  widens  froin 
inders,  they  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  solid  14  feet  at  one  end  to  82  feet  at  the  other.  The 
orast  of  oyster  shells  at  the  river-bed ;  thecrast  top  and  bottom  sections  of  the  girders  are  in 
was  then  broken  up  by  driving  piles  all  around,  the  form  of  the  letter  T ;  liie  cross-sectional 
and  the  cylinder  again  lowered;  its  weight  area  of  the  top  chord  consists  of  4  thicknesseB 
alone,  this  time,  carried  it  about  four  feet  into  of  iron  laid  one  over  the  other,  well  riveted, 
the  crust,  and  upon  piling  about  ten  tons  of  and  forming  together  a  plate  2i  inches  thick, 
iron  together,  with  continued  rocking  (accom-  and  24  inches  wide  in  the  centre  part  of  the 
plished  by  means  of  levers),  the  cylinder  was  girder,  and  diminishing  gradually  to  about  two- 
finally  forced  home ;  all  the  others  were  sunk  thirds  its  cross-section  at  the  ends,  where  it 
in  a  similar  manner.  rests  on  the  piers.    In  addition  to  which  there 

The  capping  of  the  piers  west  pf  the  draw,  are  2  large  angle-irons  5  inches  by  8)^  x  finch 

consists  of  yellow  pine,  that  of  the  draw  is  to  i  inch  thicl^  and  two  vertical  bars  12  inches 

formed  of  oak ;  the  pier  upon  which  the  east  by  i  inch  on  the  inside  between  the  angle-iron, 

end  of  the  draw  rests  consists  of  granite,  running  along  the  centre  of  tiie  horizontal 
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plates  which  form  the  top  and  bottom  portion  musical  note  of  the  monochord  exact!  j  coin« 
of  the  girders,  to  which  they  are  attaoned  bj  oided  with  the  note  of  the  tie  under  compari- 
two  of  the  angle-irons,  the  other  two  serving  son.  In  this  condition,  since  the  two  wires 
.to  join  the  flanges  to  the  bars,  which  form  the  are  of  the  same  steel  and  of  the  same  length, 
vertical  web.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  hot-  and  give  forth  the  same  musical  note,  their 
torn  chords  consists  of  three  thiclmessee  of  iron,  tensions  are  equal,  and  the  weight  in  the  scale- 
well  riveted,  forming  together  a  plate,  in  the  pan  is  the  tension  of  the  tie.  In  this  way 
centre  part  2i  inches  thick,  and  27  inches  wide,  every  tension  was  determined  separately  and 
the  balance  of  the  construction  being  similar  independently.  Mr.  Airy  reckons  that  he  deter- 
to  the  top  chord.  The  vertical  web  is  com-  mined  aU  the  tensions  on  his  model  to  the  ex- 
posed of  lattice-work,  which  is  framed  with  tent  of  -rir^^  P<^  ^^  ^^^  whole  tension  of  each, 
two  sets  of  bars  six  inches  wide,  crossing  each  An  ingenious  artifice  was  employed  to  elim- 
other  and  inclined  to  the  top  and  bottom  at  an  inate  the  unavoidable  errors  of  original  ad- 
angle  of  48  degrees,  and  forming  a  network,  Justment  of  the  wires,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  distance  of  the  crossing  apart  being  2  feet  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  strains  of  thru$t 
I  inch  between  the  centres  of  the  rivets,  meas-  as  well  as  strains  of  tension ;  it  is  dear  that 
nred  along  the  bars,  the  thicknesses  of  the  bars  there  must  be  errors  of  original  adjustment  of 
increasing  from  i  inch  at  the  centre  part,  to  the  wires,  for,  even  if  it  were  possible  so  to 
t  inch  at  the  ends  of  the  girders.  They  are  acfjust  the  lengths  of  the  wires  that  each 
secured  at  their  crossings  by  two  rivets.  The  should  have  the  strain  due  to  a  certain  disposi- 
lattice-work  is  stiffened  by  vertical  angle-irons  tion  of  load,  yet  this  very  condition  assumes 
fixed  double  on  both  sides,  at  distances  of  about  that  the  problem  is  already  solved,  and  that 
8  feet  apart.  The  central  girder  has  about  one-  we  know  the  exact  strain  that  each  wire  ought 
third  more  iron  in  the  cross-seotion  than  the  to  have ;  consequently,  the  determination  of 
ontside  girders.  The  principle  of  the  construe-  the  strains  is  throughout  a  differential  process : 
tion  is  bown  as  the  lattioed-girder  plan  with  a  certain  load  is  laid  upon  the  model,  and  each 
vertical  stiffenings.  wire  acquires  a  degree  of  tension,  the  precise 
Bridge  Strains. — ^Mr.  W.  Airy  has  invented  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  method 
and  applied  a  very  novel  and  ingenious  of  comparison  with  the  monochord ;  these 
method  of  determining  bridge  strains.  The  tensions  are  booked,  and  an  additional  load  is 
prohlem  i?vas  on  the  determination  of  the  then  introduced ;  this  will  cause  an  alteration 
strains  on  every  one  of  the  intermediate  bars  of  the  tensions  on  every  wire,  and  the  ten- 
connecting  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  a  sions  of  all  are  again  taken.  The  differences 
howstring  bridge  as  ordinarily  constructed,  of  the  tensions,  before  and  after  the  introduc- 
the  said  strains  being  those  due  to  various  ar-  tion  of  the  additional  load,  are  formed  for 
rangementfl  of  weights  upon  the  bridge.  To  erery  wire,  and  these  represent  the  strains  on 
solve  this  problem  practically,  Mr.  Airy  has  the  wires  due  to  th^  additional  load  only.  The 
availed  himself  of  tne  sense  of  hearing,  or  same  process  determines  also  the  strains  of 
rather  of  comparison  of  musioal  sounds.  It  thrust,  for  thrust  is  but  negative  tension,  and 
is  well  known  that  a  steel  wire,  if  stretched  if  the  tension  of  a  wire,  nfter  the  additional 
find  sounded,  will  give  for^  a  note  dependent  load  is  introduced,  be  less  than  it  was  previous- 
on  its  weight,  length,  and  tension.  If,  there-  ly,  the  difference  is  negative,  and  represents  a 
fore^  two  wires  of  the  same  steel,  and  of  equal  thrust  strain  of  that  amount  on  that  wire. 
lengths,  and  at  equal  tensions,  are  sounded,  Mr.  Airy  also  discovered  a  ready  method  for 
they  will  give  forth  the  same  note,  and,  con-  throwing  all  the  wires  into  tension,  by  a  uni- 
versely,  if  they  give  forth  the  same  musical  form  distribution  of  the  preliminary  load 
note,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  tensions  are  along  the  whole  length  of  the  model, 
equal.  In  order  to  turn  this  principle  to  ac-  BROOKE,  Sir  Jambs,  K.  0.  B.,  D.  0.  L., 
count,  a  model  of  a  bowstring  girder  was  con-  R^jah  of  Sfurftwak,  and  Governor  of  Labuan^ 
Btructed  with  great  care,  of  which  the  inter-  an  English  knight-errant,  philanthropist,  and 
mediate  ties  were  of  tlun  steel  wire.  If,  governor,  whose  love  of  adventure  made  his 
therefore,  a  load  were  hung  from  the  string,  career  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern 
these  ties  would  at  once  go  into  tension,  and  times,  bom  in  Bandel,  ZiUah  Hoogly,  Bengal, 
each  one,  if  sounded,  would  give  fortJi  a  musi-  in  1808 :  died  at  Burrator,  Devon,  June  11, 
cal  note  due  to  its  length  and  tension.  To  de-  1868.  His  father,  who  was  a  government 
termine  this  tension,  a  wooden  frame  was  con-  officer  of  considerable  wealth  and  prominence, 
structed,  and  in  this  frame  was  hung  a  wire  of  returned  to  England  when  James  was  a  child, 
the  same  steel  as  the  ties ;  a  sliding  bridge  was  and  he  received  his  education  there.  His 
provided  by  which  the  wire  could  be  cut  off  to  father's  influence  secured  him  a  cadetship  in 
any  required  length,  by  merely  leaning  against  the  East-Indian  army,  and  he  soon  distinguished 
the  bridge,  and  a  small  scale-pan  was  fastened  himself  by  his  bravery  and  daring.  He  was 
to  the  end  .  of  the  wire.  This  frame  was  in  most  of  the  enffagements  of  the  Burmese 
moved  close  up  to  the  model,  and  the  wire  in  War,  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  but  in  the 
the  frame  being  cut  off  by  the  bridge  to  the  storming  of  a  stockade,  in  1826,  received  a 
exact  length  of  any  one  of  the  ties,  the  scale-  severe  gunshot  wound  in  the  chest,  and  was 
pan  was  gradually  loaded  with  weights  till  the  forced  to  return  to  England  for  surgical  treat- 
VoL.  vm.— 6      ▲ 
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ment.    Having  reoovered,  he  was  ordered  to  investigation  of  his  conduct.    This  resulted  in 
report  for  duty  in  India,  hut,  his  ftirloagh  heing  a  complete  approval,  in  his  receiving  the  honor 
extended,  he  travelled  for  a  time  on  the  Oon-  of  heing  created  Knight  Commander  of  the 
tinent,  and,  heing  shipwrecked  on  his  vojage  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a  haronetcy,  and  of  his 
to  India,  did  not  reach  headqaarters  till  some  appointment  as  Grovemor  of  the  island  of  Lab- 
time  after  its  expiration,    finding  that  he  had  nan,    near   Sarftwak  (which   had  heen  pur- 
thns  forfeited  his  position  in  the  army,  he  re-  chased  hy  the  British  Gk)vemm6nt),  with  a 
signed,  and  sailed  from  Calcutta,  for  Ohina,  in  salarv  £2,000.    He  still  retained  his  office  as 
1880.    Observing  the  condition  of  the  islands  BaJah  of  Sarftwak.    He  returned  to  hisDjab 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  prevalence  and   prosecuted,  with  even  more  zeal  than 
of  piracy  there,  he  form^  the  determination  to  before^  his  measures  for  their  improvement  and 
attempt  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  elevation.    The  port  of  Sarftwak,  which  at  his 
Betuming  to  Europe  in  1884,  after  the  death  of  first  visit  contained  but  1,000  inhabitants,  bad 
his  &ther,  he  purchased  one  of  the  yachts  of  the  risen,  under  his  management,  to  a  population 
Boyal  Tacht  squadron,  and,  selecting  a  crew  of  25,000,  and  its  exports  from  £25,000  to 
witii  great  care,  whom  he  drilled  thoroughly  in  more   than    £800,000.    He    compiled  laws, 
a  preliminary  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  coined  money,  made  roads,  established  schools, 
sailed  from  London,  in  October,  1888,  for  the  raised  a  regular  revenue,  and  provided  for  the 
East.    Arriving  at  Sarftwak,  a  province  on  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  and  the 
northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  he  found  Muda  strict    administration    of  justice.^  But  his 
Hassim,  the  uncle  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  enemies  were  still  unsatisfied.    Taking  advan- 
and  acting  B%jiJi  of  the  province,  carrying  on  tage  of  a  change  of  administration,  they  pro- 
an  unequal  contest  with  rebel  tribes  from  the  cm^  his  removal  from  the  governorship  of 
interior,  who  descended  in  large  bands  up<m  Labuan,  thwarted  his  projects  for  making  the 
his  territory  to  plunder  and  lay  it  waste.    He  ports  of  Borneo  free  to  British  vessels,  and 
promptiy  offered  his  assistance,  and,  with  his  professed  the  utmost  horror  at  the  strictness  of 
guns  and  tramed  troops,  soon  punished  the  nis  rule  over  the  lawless  and  thievish  tribes  of 
rebels  so  severely  that  tney  were  glad  to  make  the   interior,  and  the  Chinese  pirates,  who 
peace.    Muda  Hassim  at  once  prompted  his  began  agiun  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
nephew  to  offer  the  Englishman  the  r^jahship  coast  of  Borneo.    The  attachment  of  his  peo- 
and  make  him  absolute  governor  of  the  prov-  pie  was  strikingly  manifested  in  1857,  when 
ince.    Mr.  Brooke  accepted  the  appointment,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  in  his  house,  at 
and,  selecting  a  council  of  intelligent  Dyaks  to  night,  by  a  band  of  about   4000   Chinese 
ud  him  in  administering  the  government,  he  pirates  and  opium-smugglers,  wno  hated  him 
commenced  a  series  of  reforms  which,  carried  for  his  interference  with  their  nefarious  bnsi- 
out  through  many  years,  entitied  him  to  be  r»-  ness.    They  burned  his  house,  destroyed  bis 
garded  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  native  gardens,  and  committed  terrible  havoc  with 
population  of  Borneo.    He  would  not  suffer  his  property,  and  he  was  compelled  to  save 
the  people  of  Sarftwak  to  be  taxed  for  his  sup-  his  own  life  hy  swimming.      In  the  early 
port,  but  maintained  himself  upon  his  own  in-  morning,  however,  he  had  coUected  his  faith- 
come,  and  the  rewards  paid  by  the  British  ful  Bys^s,  who  were  almost  frantic  with  grief 
Government  for  the  suppression   of  piracy,  for  the  losses  which  the  Chinese  had  inflicted 
His  people  had  been  a  nation  of  pirates,  but,  upon  him,  and,  leading  them  in  person,  attacked 
by  attaching  the  native  rulers  to  himself  by  the  Chinese,  defeated  them  in  several  snoces- 
his  astute  measures  for  their  welfare,  and  by  sive  fights,  and  drove  them  into  the  jnngle, 
makmg  war  upon  pirates  a  pastime,  he  sue-  with  a  loss  of  over  2,000  killed.    The  next 
oeeded,  in  a  few  years,  in  clearing  the  entire  year  he  returned  to  Engluid  again,  and  though 
archipelago  of  its  bands  of  freebooters.     He  a  public  subscription  was  made,  amounting  to 
accustomed  his  people  to  the  strict  execution  a  large  sum,  to  reimburse  his  losses  at  Sar&wak, 
of  justice,  suffered  no  bribes  to  be  given,  was  yet  the  bitter  attacks  made  upon  him  by  his 
as  accessible  to  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  enemies  in  Parliament  distressed   him,  and 
his  subjects  as  to  the  mightiest;  encouraged  probably  induced   a  paralytic   attack,  frof 
industry,  commerce,  and  such  manufactures  as  which  he  suffered  that  year.     He  made  his 
they  were  capable  of  producing,  and  so  won  residence  thenceforward  in  Burrator,  Devon, 
the  love  of  his  people,  that  they  almost  paid  but  in  1861  made  two  voyages  to  Borneo,  for 
him  divine  honors.    The  jealou^  of  some  of  the  purpose  of  suppressing  an  insurrection, 
the  oflSciab  of  the  East  India  Company  was  and  settling  the  government,  which  he  after- 
excited,  by  the  independence  of  the  Bigah ;  ward  left  in  charge  of  his  nephew,  though 
they  coveted  his   territory,  and   desired   to  he  retained  the  titie  and  authority  of  Bfij^ 
squeeze  from  the  natives  the  revenue  which  till  his  death.    Portions  of  his  journals  hare 
Big  ah  Brooke  had  so  nobly  refused,  and  hence  been  published,  and  also  "  The  Private  Letters 
they  were  loud  in  their  clamors  against  him,  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.  C.  B.,  from  1838  to 
to  the  English  Government,  to  which  he  was  1858,^'  edited  by  J.  0.  Temples,  Esq.,  in  three 
really  not  responsible.    Waiving  his  rights  in  vols.,  London,  1858. 

the  matter,  however,  Mr.  Brooke  visited  Eng-  BBGUGHAM,  Hsnbt,  Lord  Bboitohah  Aim 

land,  in  1847,  and  courted  the  most  thorough  Yajjx^  a  British  statesman  and  reformer,  Lord 
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Ohanoellor  of  England  1880-1884,  bom  in  Edin-  prootioe  in  the  common  law  oonrt8«  and  In  the 
bnrgh,  September  19,  1778 ;  died  in  Cannes,  northern  cirooit  He  was  employed  iii  the 
France,  Maj  9,  1868.  EIb  father,  Henry  winter  of  1809-*10  by  some  Liverpool  mer- 
Brongham,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  chants  to  bring  their  grievances  before  the 
family  in  Westmoreland,  and  his  mother,  Eleo-  Honse  of  Oommons,  and  adc  for  the  repeal  of 
nora  Syme,  was  a  niece  of  Robertson  the  his-  the  Orders  in  Conncil,  and  in  his  advocacy  of 
torian.  Tonng  Brongham  was  afforded  excel-  their  caose  displayed  saoh  eloqnenoe  and  legal 
lent  advantages  of  education,  receiving  his  ability,  that  he  attracted  pnbllo  notice,  and  be- 
early  training  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  came  a  distingnished  favorite  of  the  leading 
and  being  transferred  at  an  early  age  to  the  Whigs,  who  cansed  his  election  to  Parliament 
University.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  math-  the  same  year  for  the  pocket  boroagh  of  Caro- 
ematical  stadies,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  elford.  In  Parliament  his  vehemence  in  de- 
nineteen  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  bate,  his  aggressive  zeal,  his  caustic  wit,  and 
of  Edinburgh  three  mathematical  papers  which  unsparing  sarcasm,  combined  with  a  remarkable 
possessed  such  merit  as  to  be  published  in  the  and  convincing  eloouence,  made  him  a  wel- 
Society's  Transactions.  He  was,  even  at  that  come  and  valued  addition  to  the  Whig  force, 
ago,  a  proficient  in  the  highest  branches  of  and  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  Tories.  He 
mathematical  science ;  and  late  in  life  he  often  associated  himself  with  the  most  advanced 
avowed  the  opinion  that  he  had  mistaken  his  Whigs,  and  proved  a  valuable  recruit  to  Wil- 
calling;  that  ne  should  have  devoted  his  life  berforce  and  Clarkson,  who  had  been,  for  years, 
to  mathematical  studies,  and  that  in  them  he  struggling  against  the  slave-trade.  Within  a 
might  have  surpassed  all  previous  mathemati-  few  mon&s  after  entering  Parliament,  he  had 
cians.  After  taking  his  first  degree  at  the  Uni-  carried  the  first  nublio  measure  he  proposed, 
versity,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  that  of  making  tne  slave-trade  a  felony.  He 
the  Oontinent,  and  in  1800  was  admitted  to  the  was  unceasing  in  his  attacks  upon  the  -meas- 
Scotoh  bar.  He  became  about  this  time  a  ures  of  the  Tory  Government,  and  in  1812 
member  of  the  *^  Speculative  Club,"  an  associa-  succeeded  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
tion  for  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  and  ions  Orders  in  Oouncil.  He  had  also  success- 
political  questions,  and  was  then  brought  into  fullv  defended  Leigh  Hunt,  the  poet-editor, 
iatimacy  with  Jeff^y,  Homer,  and  Sydney  against  a  libel  prosecution  instituted  by  the 
Smith,  with  whom  in  1802  he  participated  in  Government  He  had  advocated  Catholic 
the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevimo^  to  emancipation,  reform  in  the  government  of 
which  from  its  commencement  he  was  a  con-  India,  and  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army, 
stant  contributor,  and  the  writer  of  some  of  its  At  the  general  election  in  1812,  he  boldly  con- 
moet  powerful  and  caustic  articles.  So  versa-  tested  (in  company  with  another  Whig)  the 
tile  were  his  talents,  and  so  wide  the  range  of  membership  for  Liverpool,  against  Mr.  Can- 
liis  knowledge,  that  no  subject  came  amiss  to  ning  and  ms  Tory  associate.  But  the  great 
him.  He  was  eouidly  at  home  in  physical  and  Tory  minister  was  too  strong  in  Liverpool  to 
mathematical  science,  history,  biography,  lit-  be  beaten,  and  Brougham  and  his  friend  were 
erary  criticism,  and  politics,  and  even  plunged  defeated.  In  a  subsequent  canvass  for  a  seat 
into  the  more  recondite  investigations  of  the  from  Scotland,  he  was  also  defeated,  and  re- 
medical  and  surgical  professions.*  With  two  mained  out  of  Parliament  till  1816,  when  he 
classes  of  topics,  however,  he  did  not  interfere,  was  returned  for  Winchelsea,  and  again  became 
theology  and  poetry.  For  neither  of  these  had  an  opposition  leader.  He  signalixed  his  re- 
he  any  predilection.  He  displayed  marked  turn  to  the  House  of  Commons  also  by  a  move- 
ability  as  an  advocate,  but  his  known  liberal  ment  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  of 
opinions  imbittered  the  Tories,  who  were  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  followed, 
largely  in  the  m^ority,  against  him,  and  the  in  1818,  by  procuring  the  appointment  of  a 
character  he  had  acquired  for  eccentricity  and  commission  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
indiscretion  prevented  his  attaining  a  large  public  charitable  foundations  of  the  kingdom 
practice,  except  in  the  unremunerative  work  of  connected  with  education.  These  efforts  for 
the  criminal  courts.  In  1807,  he  was  retained  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  estab- 
as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  disputed  lishment  of  a  system  of  national  education  were 
saccession  of  the  dukedom  of  Roxburgh  before  never  intermitted  until  the  end  sought  was 
the  Honse  of  Lords.  His  argument  in  this  gained.  He  had  acquired  by  this  time  also  a 
case  was  one  of  his  finest  effort  and  attracted  high  reputation  as  an  advocate  in  the  defence 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  eloquent  of  persons  prosecuted  for  libel  or  other  offences 
young  advocate,  who,  yet  under  thirty  years  by  the  crown.  His  most  famous  appearance  in 
of  age,  could  bring  such  learning,  research,  and  this  capacity  was  in  1820  and  1821,  when,  as- 
leg^  ability  to  such  a  cause.  Encouraged  by  sociatea  with  Lord  Benman,  he  undertook  the 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  m  London,  and  defence  of  Queen  Caroline  against  the  charges 
despairing  of  any  speedy  success  in  Scotland,  of  the  King,  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Both 
Brongham  now  resolved  to  remove  to  the  me-  the  eminent  counsel  knew  that  the  result 
tropcnis,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  would  be  their  exclusion  for  years  to  come 
Inn  in  1808.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes-  from  all  professional  advancement;  but 
sion,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  Brougham's  defence  was  bold,  able,  eloquent, 
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and  effeotiye,  and  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  attendance  npon  Parliament,  was  at  Cannes,  on 
people,  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  south  of  France, 
her  majesty.  For  the  next  ten  years  (1820-  BROWN,  Rev.  John  Nbwtos,  D.  D.,  a  Bap- 
1880)  he  was  the  popular  idol,  and  he  ased  his  tist  clergyman,  theological  professor,  and  au- 
power  wisely  and  well.  He  pressed,  persist-  thor,  bom  in  New  London,  Conn.,  June  29, 
ently,  his  scheme  of  national  education,  though  1808 ;  died  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  May  15, 1868. 
for  a  long  time  in  vain ;  was  active  in  procur-  He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer-  during  his  childhood.  After  obtaining  an  aca- 
sity,  in  1825,  and  proje.cted  and  established  the  demi<^  education,  he  entered  Hamilton  Lite- 
first  Mechanics^  Institute,  and  the  '^  Society  for  rary  and  Theolo^cal  Institution  (now  Madison 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  in  1827.  In  University),  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1823, 
Parliament  he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  pro-  and  soon  after  was  settled  as  a  preacher  and 
motion  of  law  reform,  the  abolition  pf  colonial  pastor,  at  Buffido,  N.  Y.,  and  subseqnentlj'  at 
slavery,  and  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts.  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  Exeter,  N.  H.  Not  long 
Early  in  1880  he  resigned  his  seat  for  Win-  after  his  removal  to  Exeter,  in  1828,  from  undue 
Chelsea,  but  was  immediately  returned  for  exposure  to  severe  cold,  he  laid  the  foundation 
Enaresborough,  and  became  the  leader  in  the  ^of  a  pulmonary  disease  which  tortured  him  for 
House  of  the  Reform  party.  In  the  dissolution  forty  years.  In  1888  he  removed  to  Boston 
which  followed  the  resignation  of  the  Tory  to^rQ^areli\sB7ioyelop€BdiaofBeUgi(yu»Knovl' 
Cabinet,  Brougham  was  chosen  a  member  of  edge,  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  involving 
the  House  from  the  county  of  York,  mainly,  as  extensive  research,  and  after  its  completion 
he  believed,  for  his  powerful  attack  upon  sla-  returned  to  Exeter  and  resumed  his  pastorate, 
very  in  that  year,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  In  1888  he  was  diosen  Professor  of  Theologj 
Grey  ministry  the  some  year  (1880)  was  made  in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Institntion 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage,  at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.  Here  he  remained 
He  remained  in  office  till  1884,  when,  with  tiLe  for  six  years  with  constantly-increasing  repn- 
remainderoftheoabinet,  he  resigned,  and  never  tation  and  success  as  a  theological  instructor, 
subsequently  took  office.  The  Reform  Bill  was  when  the  complete  failure  of  his  health  maoe 
carried  through  by  his  zealous  and  persistent  a  removal  to  a  warm  climate  his  only  chance 
efforts,  which  extended  almost  to  positive  coer-  for  life.  By  a  residence  of  somewhat  more 
cion  of  the  King  into  the  granting  permission,  than  a  year  in  Georgia,  his  health  was  60  far 
if  necessary,  for  the  creation  of  a  sufficient  num-  restored  that  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a 
her  of  new  peers  to  carry  the  measure  through  church  in  Lexington,  Va.,  where  he  ren^^*^ 
the  House  of  Lords.  Since  his  resignation  of  four  years.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Edito- 
the  chancellorship,  Lord  Brougham  had  main-  rial  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Pnou^ 
tained  an  independent  position  in  the  House  cation  Society,  and  in  the  preparation  of  its 
of  Lords,  criticising  freely  the  measures  of  all  works  for  the  press,  in  editorial  labors  i^^^P' 
parties,  and  advocating  with  great  strenuous-  nection  with  the  Christian  Chronicle  and  tne 
ness,  and  a  fair  measure  of  success,  law  reform,  National  Baptist^  and  the  preparation  or  ren- 
and  the  perfecting  of  the  system  of  national  sion  of  numerous  religious  works,  he  sp^i^^^^ 
education.    Of  late  years,  his  temper,  never  of  remainder  of  Ms  life.    He  was  often  a  '^'^ 


the  best,  had  seemed  to  become  soured,  and  he  sufferer,  but  had  so  far  gained  *^®.®^^^?^ 

was,  except  on  rare  occasions,  morose,  peevish,  over  the  almost  constant  pain  which  afflictea 

and  dictatorial,  to  such  a  degree  that  many  of  him  that  he  rarely  intermitted  his  labors  ^^^ 

his  friends  were  only  restrained  from  alienation  sequence,  and  tiie  amount  of  literary  ^^^  ^ 

of  feeling  toward  him  by  the  recollection  of  performed  was  enormous.    The  Publication  o 

his  great  services  in  the  past.    As  an  orator,  ciety's  editions  of  Fuller's  andBunyian's  wor 

Lord  Brougham  was,  in  Ms  day,  inferior  only  were  carefully  edited  and  annotated  by  "^^^w^ 

to  Canning.    Through  his  whole  career  he  was  were  many  smaller  works  of  the^  society, 

a  rapid  and  voluminous  writer.    His  contribu-  had  also  edited  and  annotated  with  ^?*v^|. 

tions  to  literature  and  science  occupy  many  Fleetwood's  "Life  of  Christ."    ^^*_^il^. 
volumes,  and  include  a  very  wide  ri 
topics,  in  all  of  which  he  seemed  e( 
home.    They  are,  however,  with  somi 

tions,  more  remarkable  for  their  rapid  compre-  for  many  years.  .    ^q 

hension  and  clear  nervous  exposition  of  the        BRUNSWICK,  a  duchy  l>^^^^?nr Vim 

subjects  of  which  they  treat,  than  for  any  new  North-German  Confederation.    Diike,  jy".jjgj.^ 

truths  or  original  discoveries  which  they  enun-  L,  born  April  25,  1806 ;  succeeded  ^]^y^\^ 

ciate,  and  were  therefore  rather  of  transient  Duke  Karl,  in  1880.    The  area  is  l,42o  sq  ^^^ 

than  enduring  interest.  Abundant  literary  hon-  miles ;  population,  in  1867,  808,401  (in    ^^^j 

ors  were  heaped  upon  him.    He  was  chosen  292,708).    The  capital,  Brunswick,  had  o,^; 

Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  President  and  WolfenbtLttel,  10,114  inhabitants,    i^    ^^ 

of  University  College,  London,  member  of  the  oal  house  will  become  extinct  on  the  a©  ^^  -^ 

Institute  of  France,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer-  the  present  Duke.    The  legislative  po      y_ 

sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford,  vested  in  one  Chamber,  consisting  ^Lj^jj^tes 

His  residence  for  many  years  past,  when  not  in  thr«e  members.    The  budget  for  1868  esw 


volumes,  and  include  a  very  wide  range  of    work,  which  unhappily  he  did  not  live  to  c^^ 

equally  at    plete,  was  an  elaborate  history  of  the  ^^^^ 
home.    They  are,  however,  with  some  excep-    denomination,  on  which  he  had  been  engag 
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the  revenue  and  ezpenditnreB  at  2,480,000  tha-  ate  twelve  yean,  and  during  that  period  was 

lers  each.    The  pnbHo  debt  in  1866  amounted  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  and  most 

to  14,918,796  thalers.    The  army  is  organized  trusted  leaders  of  the  Democracy.    He  took 

on  the  Prussian  system^  and  oonosts  of  four  the  lead  in  the  efforts  to  stifle  the  agitation  of 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftj-seven  infant-  the  subject  of  slavery,  when  it  first  came  up 

Tj  and  cavalry,  and  five  hundred  and  two  ar-  in  the  Senate,  and  was  consiRtent  in  his  ad- 

tillery.    (See  Gsbmaitt.)  herence  to  the  pro-slavery  power  through  his 

BUOHANAN,  James,  LL.  D.,  President  of  whole  subsequent  life.  He  favored  General 
the  United  States  from  1857  to  1861,  bom  in  Jaokson^s  pohoy  with  regard  to  the  French  in- 
Stony  Batter,  Franklin  County,  Pa.,  April  28,  demnity ;  supported  Mr.  Benton's  famous  ex- 
1791 ;  died  at  Wheatland, 'Lancaster  County,  pung^ng  resolutions ;  defended  the  right  of 
Pa.,  June  1,  1868.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  resident  aliens  to  the  elective  franchise  on  the 
descent,  his  father  being  an  emigrant  (of  question  of  the  admission  of  new  States ;  op- 
Scotch-Irish  family),  from  County  Donegal,  posed  the  banking  schemes  of  John  Tyler; 
Ireland,  in  1788 ;  and  his  mother,  though  bom  advocated  the  preemption  rights  of  settlers  on 
in  Pennsylvania,  being  from  an  Irish  Presby-  tiie  public  lands;  ana  earnestly  supported  the 
terian  family.  His  early  training  at  home  had  annexation  of  Texas  in  184fi.  He  entered  Mr. 
^  thoroughly  qualified  him  for  a  college  Polk's  Cabinet,  in  1845,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
course,  that  he  graduated  with  high  honors  at  and  during  his  administration  effected  the  set- 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of  tlement  of  the  Northwestern  boundary  dispute, 
eighteen.  He  immediately  commenced  the  though  not  without  serious  menaces  of  war 
study  of  law,  and  in  1812,  when  but  twenty-  with  Great  Britain,  and  influenced,  very  great- 
one  years  of  age,  was  admitted  a  member  of  ly,  Mr.  Polk's  policy  in  the  Mexican  War.  At 
the  Lancaster  bar.  Soon  after  (during  the  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  Mr. 
War  of  1812),  when  Baltimore  was  in  peril  from  Buchanan  retired  to  private  life.  During  the 
the  British  troops,  which  had  burned  Washing-  adminfstration  of  President  Taylor,  ana  its 
ton,  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  many  of  his  fellow-  continuation  under  President  Fillmore,  he  held 
citizens,  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  to  go  no  office ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce 
to  the  defence  of  the  threatened  city,  but  the  to  the  presidency,  he  appointed  Mr.  Buchanan 
danger  had  passed  before  their  arrival,  and  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  where  he 
their  services  were  not  required.  He  rose  continued  until  April,  1858,  when  he  resigned 
rapidly  into  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  as  a  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  His  career 
lawyer,  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  bland  as  minister  to  England  was  creditable  to  him, 
and  courteous  manners,  and  his  tact  and  elo-  and  he  well  maintained,  at  that  court,  the  dig- 
qucnce  as  an  advocate,  contributing  greatly  to  nity  of  the  nation  he  represented.  The  Ostend 
his  success.  His  name  occurs  oftener  in  the  Conference  of  the  American  ministers  in  En- 
Law  Reports  of  the  State,  between  1812  and  rope,  favorable  to  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  was 
1881,  than  that  of  any  other  lawyer.  At  the  held  at  Ostend  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  during 
age  of  forty  he  retired  from  his  profession,  his  residence  in  England,  and  was  called  at 
with  an  ample  competence,  and,  except  in  a  his  suggestion. 

single  instance,  never  pleaded  another  cause.  In  In  July,  1856,  nearly  three  months  after  his 

1814  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl-  return  from  England,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nomi- 

vania  Legislature,  and,  though  a  Federalist,  nated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  presiden- 

voted  and  acted  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  cy,  and,  in  November  following,  elected  over 

of  the  war.     He  was  reSlected  in  1815,  and  Colonel  Fremont  and  ex-President  Fillmore, 

in  1820   was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  the  opposing  candidates.    He  was  regarded,  by 

from  the  Lancaster  district,  and  reelected  four  many  men  of  all  parties,  as  a  safe,  prudent, 

times.    At  the  close  of  his  fifth  term,  in  1881,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  timid  man,  and 

he  declined  a  reflection.  in  the  exciting  questions  which  had  grown  up 

During  these  ten  years  of  service  in  the  na-  in  the  preceding  administration  in  regard  to 
tional  L^islature,  Mr.  Buchanan  supported  the  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  the  comnromise  meas- 
Federal  authority;  opposed  the  bankrupt  law ;  ures,  popular  sovereignty,  and  the  perplexing 
favored  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with  incidental  Kansas  imbroglio,  it  was  hoped  that  his  pru- 
protection  only ;  discouraged  entangling  alii-  dence  and  tact  would  prove  available  in  qui- 
anc«s  with  Mexico  and  the  South  American  eting  the  national  agitation.  His  poRition  was 
republics,  and  earnestly  protested  against  the  one  of  great  difficulty.  There  was  violent  ex- 
island  of  Cuba  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  citement.  liable  at  any  moment  to  break  out 
European  power,  except  Spain,  on  account  of  in  open  hostility,  between  the  North  and  the 
its  strategetic  importance  to  the  United  States.  South ;  and  though  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
In  the  Twenty-first  Congress  (182^'31)  he  gain  and  retain  the  good-will  of  the  South, 
vas  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  which  he  had  always  been  disposed  to 
In  1831  Mr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  by  identify  himself,  he  Was  not  fully  trusted  by 
President  Jackson  minister  to  Russia,  but  held  either  party.  John  Brown's  raid  caused  him 
the  post  only  two  years.  On  his  return,  in  great  trouble ;  and,  though  he  attempted  to  put 
1833,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  it  down  with  the  strong  hand,  his  efforts  did 
from  Pennsylvania.    He  continued  in  the  Sen-  not  satisfy  his  Southern  friends,  while  they 
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greatly  displeased  the  North.  When,  in  the 
aatumn  and  winter  of  1860-'61,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  woold  be  fol- 
lowed bj  the  uprising  of  the  Southern  leaders, 
and  that  a  civil  war  would  probably  ensue, 
Mr.  Buchanan  did  all  in  his  power  to  avert  the 
conflict.    Desirous  of  preventing  a  revolution, 


he  still  declared  himself  constitutionallj  with- 
out power  to  use  coercion  to  arrest  or  subdue 
secession,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 
President,  retired,  leaving  the  country  still  at 
peace.  In  private  life,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  of 
exemplary  habits,  and  polished  manners  and 
address. 


O 

CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  United  States,  tive  brandy,  about  $800,000  more.  The  value 
situated  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Continent,  of  the  manufactures  was  $80,000,000,  a  large 
having  Oregon  for  its  boundary  on  the  north,  part  of  which  was  exported.  Here,  then,  in 
Nevada  and  Arizona  on  the  east.  Lower  Oali-  these  four  or  five  articles  was  an  aggregate  of 
fomia  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  $78,000,000,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold 
the  west.  Its  area  has  been  settled,  after  a  and  quicksilver,  they  were  all  imported,  instead 
long  controversy,  at  188,981  square  miles.  Its  of  being  exported,  in  1868. 
population  in  1860  was  879,994,  and  a  semi-  There  were  no  elections  for  State  officers 
official  enumeration  at  the  dose  of  1867  gave  a  held  in  1868,  the  Grovemor  and  other  State 
population  at  that  time,  in  round  numbers,  of  officers,  and  the  Legislature,  being  chosen  in 
650,000,  of  which  about  860,000  were  males.  1867.  As  stated  in  the  Ankual  Ctojlop.sdia 
Full  one-fifth  were  under  eighteen  years  of  for  1867,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
age.  The  proportions  of  the  different  races  emor,  Henry  H.  Haight,  was  elected.  The  Le- 
weresaidtobe:  whites, 478,000;  colored, 6,000 ;  g^slature,  also  elected  in  1867,  stood:  Senate, 
Chinese,  60,000 ;  domesticated  Indians,  4,000 ;  twenty-three  Republicans  and  seventeen  Dem- 
wild  Indians,  8,000.  Of  the  white  population,  ocrats ;  the  House,  thirty  Republicans,  and  fifty 
about  180,000  were  voters,  of  whom  86,000  Democrats,  the  Republicans  having  a  majority 
were  native  Americans,  66,000  from  the  North-  of  six  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Democrats  a  ma- 
em  and  80,000  from  the  Southern  States.  The  jority  of  twenty  in  the  House,  and  the  Demo- 
Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Russians  num-  crats  having  a  majority  on  joint  ballot  (for  the 
bered  about  20,000  voters,  the  En^ish,  Scotch,  election  of  Senator)  of  fourteen.  At  the  ses- 
and  Welsh,  6,000 ;  Irish,  16,000 ;  French,  Ital-  sion  of  the  Legislature  in  1868,  Eugene  Casserly 
ians,  Spanish  Americans,  etc.,  6,000.  The  as-  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years  from 
sessed  value  of  personal  and  real  estate  at  the  March  4, 1869,  in  place  of  John  Conness,  whose 
dose  of  1867  was  $221,841, 608 ;  the  State  debt  in  term  expires  at  that  time.  In  November,  1868,  at 
1868  was  $4,700,000,  and  the  debts  of  counties,  the  election  for  President,  members  of  Congress 
cities,  and  towns,  about  $12,800,000.  The  total  were  also  chosen.  The  Republicans  carri^ 
gold  product  of  California,  to  the  close  of  1868,  the  presidential  ticket,  polling  64,692  votes  for 
was  nearly  $900,000,000.  The  production  of  Grant,  against  64,078  for  Seymour,  a  majority 
gold  in  1868  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  of  614.  In  the  first  congressional  district, 
either  of  the  previous  four  years,  the  result  not  Samuel  B.  Axtell,  Democrat,  was  elected  by 
of  the  discovery  of  new  placers  or  quartz  veins,  8,661  minority ;  in  the  second  district,  Aaron  A. 
but  of  better  and  more  thoroughly  exhaustive  Sargeant,  Republican,  was  elected  by  3,140  ma- 
processes,  especially  in  those  extensive  beds  of  jority ;  in  the  third  district,  James  A.  John- 
ore  where  the  gold  was  combined  or  mingled  son.  Democrat,  was  elected  by  164  majority, 
with  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  Some  of  the  The  representation  of  the  State  in  the  Forty-first 
chlorine  processes  have  in  these  ores  proved  Congress  is,  therefore,  one  Republican  and  one 
effective  m  the  extraction  of  90  per  cent.,  or  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and  two  Democrats 
more,  of  the  gold  contained  in  them,  and  in  a  and  one  Republican  in  the  House, 
condition  of  nearly  absolute  purity.  The  agricultural  interests  of  California  have 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  gold  prod-  been  more  rapidly  developed  within  the  past  two 
net  of  California  will  not  for  some  years  to  years  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
come  greatly  exceed  $80,000,000.  But  the  For  the  first  ten  years  of  her  history  she  af- 
great  increase  and  development  of  the  agricul-  forded  a  good  market  for  almost  every  thing  in 
tnral  productions  and  manufactures  of  the  State  the  way  of  agricultural,  horticidtura],  or  man- 
have  more  than  made  up  for  the  falling  off  in  ufacturing  products ;  the  attention  of  her  cit- 
the  amount  of  gold  produced.  The  largest  izens  was  ^ven  dmost  entirely  to  the  mining 
amount  of  gold  ever  mined  in  the  State  in  a  of  the  precious  metals;  but  no  sooner  did  it  be- 
single  year  was  $66,000,000  in  1868.  In  1867  come  evident  that  her  rich,  deep  soU  was  well 
the  gold  product  was  $26,000,000.  Theproduc-  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  crop 
tion  of  other  metals  (quicksilver,  copper,  iron,  which  could  be  raised  in  any  part  of  the  tTnited 
etc.),  about  $6,000,000 ;  the  eiq^ort  of  wheat  States,  than  she  took  giant  strides  in  the  wav 
alone  was  about  $13,000,000.  The  wines  of  of  agricultural  production,  and  the  vast  crops 
the  State  brought  over  $2,000,000,  and  the  na-  produced  on  her  virgin  soil  have  enabled  her 
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{q  nnmeroTui  instances  to  export  articles  which  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  limes,  dtrons,  pome- 
ten  jears  ago  she  imported  very  largely.  Of  oranates,  oliyes,  aJmonds,  Madeira-nuts,  straw- 
vihtat  she  harvested  m  1867  abont  16,000,000  berries  (which  are  plentiful  for  five  months  in 
of  bushels,  and  in  1868  over  18,000,000.  Of  the  year),  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  onr- 
the  crops  of  1867,  nearly  8,000,000  of  bushels  ranta^  are  all  abundant,  and  of  excellent  qnal- 
were  exported,  indnding  520,000  barrels  of  ity.  The  root  crops  and  garden  yegetables  of 
flonr.  '  Tne  wheat  of  OaUfomia  ranks  very  high  Oalifomia  are  of  great  size,  hot  are  also  re* 
for  its  nntritiTC  properties,  having  mnch  more  markably  tender  and  snocolent,  and  in  every 
glaten  than  that  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  respect  of  excellent  quality;  potatoes,  beets, 
principal  market  for  it  is  England  and  France,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  onions,  cabbages, 
Of  oo^  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  celery,  cauliflowers,  pumpkins,  and  squashes, 
bushels  are  raised,  and  almost  wholly  consumed  are  umformhr  of  large  size,  and  perfect  in  flavor 
in  the  State,  besides  large  quantities  of  wild  and  taste.  The  canning,  drying,  and  preserv- 
oats.  Of  2ar2ey,  10,000,000  of  bushels  were  ing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  grown  into  an 
grown  in  1867,  and  a  considerably  larger  immense  business.  The  dairy  products  of  the 
amount  in  1868.  It  has  hitherto  been  used  State  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  im- 
mostly  for  feecUng  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  but  ported  butter  and  cheese,  which  they  greatly 
there  is  growing  up  a  demand  for  it  for  the  excel.  There  are  over  1,200  dairies  in  the  State, 
manufacture  of  de  and  porter.  having  from  50  to  160  cows  each.    In  1867 

Indian  earn  is  not  a  successful  crop  in  Oali-  6,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  were  made,  and  the 

fomia,  on  account  of   the  long  dry  season,  prospect   was   that,  in  1868,  9,000,000   lbs. 

Buckwheat  and  rye  are  but  little  cultivated,  would  be  produced^  a  quantity  which  would 

The  grass  crops  of  the  State  are  peculiar,  permit  considerable  exportation  to  Panama. 

There  is  little  or  no  sod  in  Oalifomia,  and  for  the  West  Indies,  China,  and  Japan,  in  all  of 

hay  or  pasture  the  grass-seed  must  be  sown  or  which  countries  it  is  in  demand.    Cheese  is 

must  sow  itself  anew  every  season.     Of  the  «lso  made  in  large  quantities,  though  as  yet  not 

natural  grasses,  the  principal  are  hundhrgraai^  3?^^  sufllcient  to  supply  tne  home  demsnd. 

growing  on  the  most  barren  hill-sides  and  af-  There  are  about  600,000  head  of  cattle  and 

fbrding  a  nutritious  food  to  cattle ;  a\fa\fa^  a  200,000  horses  in  the  State.    Neither  cattle 

species  of  clover,  whose  roots  reach  moisture  at  nor  horses  are  sheltered  in  any  part  of  the  year, 

almost  incredible  depths — when  cultivated  it  and  the  cattle  are  not  fed,  but  win  their  own 

makes  excellent  hay ;  hmr-chwr^  which  yields  living.    The  climate  and  pasturage  are  excellent 

a  rich  oily  seed  endosed  in  a  prickly  capsule,  for  sheep,  and  no  kind  of  live  stock  pays  so 

but  much  sought  after  by  cattle  when  ripe ;  well,  even  in  the  present  depressed  condition 

atfiUrUla^  a  grass  resembling  the  wild  gerani-  of  the  wool-market     8,000,000  sheep  were 

um,  but  very  rich  and  attractive  to  cattle,  and  raised  for  shearing  in  1868 ;  and  the  wool-clip, 

enduring  drought  well.    The  lupin,  alfalfa,  and  which,  in  1867,  was  about  9,000,000  lbs.,  ex- 

alfilerilla  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  ceeded  12,000,000  in  1868.    Swine  are  numer- 

these,  with  green  oats  and  barley,  make  the  ous,  and  easily  reared.    Honey  is  also  abun- 

greater  part  of  the  hay  of  Oalifomia.     The  dant,  and  of  excellent  quality.     But,  of  all 

wild  oats  also  furnish  considerable  hay.    The  agrioulturd  or  horticultural  products,  the  cul- 

grasses  usually  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States  ture  of  the  gro^e  snd  the  rearing  of  9ilh-iDorfn% 

do  not  succeed  well  here.  are  those  whicn  yield  the  larsest  profits.  There 

ChtUm  will  only  be  cultivated  successfbUy  are  now  in  the  State  more  than  80,000,000  of 

when  irrigation  is   systematically   practised,  bearing  vines,  of  which  probably  about  one 

Flax  succeeds  better  and  is  dready  becoming  hdf  are  of  the'  Mission  or  native  grape,  and 

a  crop  of  some  importance.    The  cidtivaticn  of  the  remainder  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds, 

the  mgar  beet  for  sugar  has  dso  been  begun  on  European  and  American.    The  average  num- 

a  large  scde,  and  is  &ely  to  prove  more  success-  ber  of  vines  to  the  acre  is  about  900,  from 

fnl  l^an  anywhere  else,  as  the  beets  grow  to  which  800  gdlons  of  wine  and  20  gdlons  of 

sn  enormous  size,  contain  40  per  cent,  more  brandy  are  made.    In  France,  800  gdlons  of 

saccharine  matter  than  those  of  France,  and  wine  and  4  to  6  gallons  of  brandy  to  the  acre 

can  be  kept  in  the  ground  till  wanted  for  man-  are  a  full  average  of  the  product.    The  predom- 

ufactnre.     The  hop  is  produced  in  rare  per-  inance  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  California 

fection  in  Odifomia,  and  is  becoming  an  article  must  makes  the  wines  somewhat  stronger  and 

of  large  production,  especially  for  home  con-  richer  than  those  of  Europe.    100  lbs.  of  Cali- 

sumption.     Tobaeoo  of  excellent  quality  is  also  fomia  must  contains  from  26  to  40  lbs.  of  grape 

grown  in  the  State.      Chicory ^  mttitard-^eed  sugar ;  the  same  quantity  of  European  must 

(cultivated  for  its  oil),  and  the  amole  or  soap-  would  yield  only  from  16  to  20  Ibs.^    ^*In  Cali- 

plant,  a  fine  fibrous  plant  much  used  for  up-  fomia,"  says  Cronise,*  "  no  doctoring  is  done, 

holstery  purposes,  are  among-  the  other  crops  no  flavoring,  no  coloring,  no  sweetening;  but 

almost  peculiar  to  the  State.  some  brandy  is  added  from  the  same  grape  to 

FsuTTS,  botii  of  the  temperate  and  semi-  some  of  the  sweet  wines.    Nothing  can  be  pro- 
tropical  climates  abound,  and  are  of  excellent  cured  for  adulteration  that  will  not  cost  more 

qudity   when    properly  cultivated.      Apples,  *  "Natnnl  Wealth  of  Califomla,"  by  Titos  FeyCionlM. 

pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  qumces,  h.  H.  Bimcroft  ft  Ck>.  1888. 
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than  the  pure  jaioe  of  the  grape.'*  The  prod-  ployed.  Nearly  $3,000,000  worth  of  castmgs 
net  of  Caiifomia  wine  for  1867  was  somewhat  alone  was  produced  in  the  15  mannfactories 
more  than  4,000,000  of  gallons,  and  400,000  of  San  Francisco  only,  in  1868,  while  the  26 
gallons  of  hrandy.  In  1868  this  production  other  iron-works  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
will  douhtless  he  increased  hy  ahout  30  per  produced  probahly  nearly  as  much  more.  Wire- 
cent.  Wine  matures  fast  in  the  dry,  warm,  rope,  cordage,  wire-cloths,  etc.,  are  also  largely 
evaporating  air  of  K^aU^mia,  and  at  three  years  manufactured.  Lumber  of  the  softer  woods, 
it  has  the  age  of  eight^  ybars  in  Europe.  The  pine,  Hr,  spruce,  cedar,  and  redwood,  ia  pro- 
grapes  ripen  ^oroughly  and  evenly  on  the  duced  to  the  extent  of  over  250,000,000  feet 
bunches,  and  in  1,000  lbs.  there  will  be  scarcely  annually.  The  leather  of  Caiifomia,  tanned 
a  pound  of  unripe  or  rotted  berries.  The  vine  with  the  bark  of  the  chestnut-oak  (which  is 
suffers  nothing  there  from  elemental  disturb-  said  to  contain  more  tannin  than  any  other 
ances.  It  is  not  mildewed  nor  storm-stripped ;  species  of  oak),  has  the  highest  reputation  in 
Dor  does  it  need  le^-puUing  to  give  sun  to  ripen  tne  markets  of  the  world,  and  all  the  surplus 
the  grapes.  Stakes  are  used  but  a  short  time ;  is  exported.  Over  100,000  hides  are  tanned 
soon  the  vine  acquires  great  size  of  stem,  and  annually.  Gunpowder,  fuse,  paper,  glass, 
they  are  dispensed  with.  In  appearance  the  soap,  candles,  glue,  chemicals,  vegetable-oils, 
vine  in  fruit  is  like  an  umbrella  opened  out.  lime,  cement,  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery  and 
The  wines  made  are,  in  the  order  of  the  quan-  harness  of  excellent  quality,  wagons,  carriages, 
tity  of  sales,  the  white  wine  or  hock,  port-  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  pianos,  or- 
wine,  angelica,  sherry,  sparkling  champagne,  gans,  billiard-tables,  malt  liquors^  brooms, 
muscat,  and  claret.  The  HlJHmlture  is  extend-  wood  and  willow-ware,  clothing,  shirts,  type, 
ing  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  size  and  excel-  stereotype  and  electrotype  plat^  cigars,  ftirs, 
lence  of  the  California  cocoons  and  silkworm-  packed  meats,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  sashes, 
eggs  have  created  such  a  demand  for  them  in  blinds,  stairs,  mouldings,  pitch,  rosin,  and  tnr- 
Europe,  that  it  is,  and  probably  will  be  for  pentine,  etc.,  are  among  the  other  manu- 
some  years  to  come,  more  profitable  to  export  factures  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
them  than  to  manufacture  the  silk  in  Call-  State. 

fornia.  CANDIA,  or  Cbbtb,  an  island  belonging  to 
The  development  of  the  various  Maitufao-  the  Turkish  empire.  The  area  of  Canaia,  in- 
TUBiNG  Industries  of  Caiifomia  has  been  rapid,  elusive  of  a  number  of  small  adjacent  islands, 
but  healthful.  In  every  department  of  manu-  is  about  8,319  square  miles.  The  population 
facture,  the  wares,  goods,  furniture,  or  machin-  amounts,  according  to  Captain  Spratt  (^^  Travels 
ery  produced,  are  of  the  nighest  excellence,  not  and  Researches  in  Crete,"  London,  1865),  to 
merely  makeshifts  to  keep  out  the  goods  or  about  210,000,  living  in  about  800  villages,  and 
wares  of  the  Eastern  States,  or  of  other  coun-  the  three  towns,  Candea,  Canea  (Khania),  and 
tries,  but  of  such  quality  that  a  demand  has  Retimo.  According  to  another  recent  work  on 
at  once  sprung  up  for  them  abroad,  generally  Candia  (Elpis  Helena,  IHs  Insel  Greta  unter 
very  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  manufactur-  der  OttamanUchen  Vsnoaltung,  Vienna,  1867), 
era  to  supply.  Woollen  goods  have  only  been  the  population  of  Crete  numbers  about  300,000, 
manufactured  in  the  State  since  1859,  yet  be-  of  which  220,000  belong  to  the  orthodox  Greek 
tween  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  Catholic  Church,  and  the  rest  to  Islam.  The 
are  now  consumed,  and  blankets,  broadcloths,  Cretan  Mohanmiedans  are  not  Turks,  but 
tweeds,  cassimeres,  flannels,  shawls,  and  cloak-  Greeks,  like  the  rest  of  the  Cretans,  who,  under 
ings  produced,  all  of  the  best  quality.  Their  pressure  of  foreign  conquest,  have  adopted  the 
blankets  and  flannels  in  the  Paris  Exposition  religion  of  the  conquerors.* 
of  1867  took  the  first  premium  over  all  other  The  insurrection  of  the  Cretan  Christians 
American  manufacturers.  There  has  been  a  against  Turkish  rule  continued  throughout  the 
commencement  of  cotton  and  flax  manufactur-  year.  The  Turkish  Government  several  times 
ing,  mainly  of  flour-bags,  osnaburgs,  drills,  etc.,  officially  announced  the  end  of  the  insurrection, 
and  nearly  $600,000  worth  of  these  goods  is  and  the  restoration  of  quiet ;  but  aU  these  re- 
produced. The  flouring-milU  of  the  State  ports  proved  untrue.  As  the  war  through- 
produced  in  1868  over  1,000,000  barrels  of  out  the  year  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
flour,  of  which  more  than  600,000  barrels  were  guerilla  operations,  the  military  history  of  the 
exported.  The  sugar-r^neries,  drawing  their  revolution  is  not  of  importance.  A  large 
crude  sugar  and. molasses  from  the  Hawaian  number  of  engagements  took  place,  in  which 
Islands,  Central  America,  Manila,  Batavia,  and  generally  both  parties  daimea  to  have  ob- 
Peru,  produced  in  1868  over  $3,000,000  of  tained  a  victory. 

manufactured  sugar  and  syrup.  But  it  is  in  the  The  Turkish  Grand- Yizier,  All  Pacha,  who 
manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  machinery,  loco-  had  arrived  in  Crete  on  October  4, 186T,  con- 
motives,  steam-engines,  mining  and  agricultural  voked  an  assembly  of  delegates  to  discuss  the 
machinery,  iron  plates  for  armored  vessels  and  best  means  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
for  building  purposes,  sheet-iron,  and  small  ar-  island.  The  assembly  was  opened  on  the  2dd  of 
tides  made  of  sheet,  cast,  or  roiled  iron,  that  November,  and  consisted  of  seventy-five  mem- 

the  liupt  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested,  .gorfaiie,  ,t.ti.tiaJ  «.d  htotorieai  fatomuitton.  ^ 

and   the   greatest  nnmber  of  operatives  em-  Amnju. AxmoAx OroLarmajLlhrim. 
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bers,  of  whom  onl  j  twenty-six  were  Christians,  to  deoeive  it ;  and  the  revolt,  which  had  odc  hundred 

The  Ohristiim  members  of  the  Assembly  asked  •?<*  ^^^^^?  newepapen  at  iu  service  in  Grwje 

#«.  on  ^^^w^^*i^^  #u«  a/^«'A.«i  «A««.  A^w.  t».««yvo4-o .  alone,  used  them  very  akilfully  in  order  to  impute  the 

for  an  exemption  for  several  years  from  Imposts:  destriction  of  property  to  iluaeulman  barbarism, 

foundation  of  banks  to  develop  agnonltnre,  and  Moreover,  individuala  killed  in  the  combaU  fou(<bt 

several  other  similar  measures,  all  of  which  against  the  imperial  troops  were  represented  as  inof- 

were  granted  by  the  Turkish  Government  on  fensive  victims.     Europe  believed  these  falpehoo<U, 

the  1 1th  of  T)ArATnb«r      ThA  Orfind.ViziAr  wm  systematically  retailed  by  the  Hellenic  press  with  pro- 

n^2.  ^^^y^^'    A    <  li?^  J  V^  <fi»ioua  audadty,  not  suspecting  that  it  was  being  made 

recaUed  from  Crete  on  the  11th  of  Febmary,  ^  ^i^iim  of  a  itudied  friud  on  lU  good  faith.  It  might 

1868,  and  m  March  made  a  very  elaborate  re-  very  easUv,  however,  have  satisfied  itself  as  to  the 

port  to  the  Snltan  on  the  insorrection.    The  value  of  these  calumnies,  by  calling  to  mind  the  old 

report— «  quarto  pamphlet  of  fonrteen  page»—  ^"""J,**^?* "  "^^^^^^  ">  J^**  ^"^^^^  ^^'  \^« 

ia  Tnf/^»At>4-;^/.  ^^  ^wA-^Z  ♦i.«  «;«».  ^#  y«nl^  *\*a.  cnme."    Is  it  credible  that  the  Mussulman  populfr- 

18  mterestmg  as  giving  the  views  of  one  of  the  ^^       ^^^^^  fortunes  depended  upon  the  olive  plknta- 

most  prominent  Turkish  statesmen,  not  only  tions,  either  directly  as  owners  or  indirectly  by  trade 

on  the  condition  of  Crete,  but  on  the  Eastern  debts  or  mortgages,  should  have  eagerly  given  thcm- 

question  in  generaL    It  begins  with  an  histori-  selves  up  to  the  destruction  of  the  security  of  their 

cal  sketch  of  the  revolt,  and  attributes  the  on-  property^  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  thoHe  are  ^e 

gin,  maintenance,  and  still  lingering  vitality  to  A^jjrntl,?'?^^^^^^^^^ 

four  causes:  sulman  population,  were  alone  interoatea  in  oommit- 

The  first,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  semblance  of  a  ^^  cnme 
pretext,  is  the  discontent  attributed  to  the  popula-  After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  insurrec- 
tions. The  second  is  the  Panhellemo  gnrnde  %d^«.  x.  ^  .x.^  n^^^A  xr:.;^-  •.«..«4>»«  ♦!.«  ,»».«,.^ 
that  unrealizable  Utopia  which  is  traded  K^^or  thi  tion,  the  Grand-Vizier  narrates  the  measures 
exclusive  advantage  of  other  ambitions.  It  is  a  rami-  wnicn  ne  adopted  on  arnving  m  Crete.  Ine 
fication  of  the  subterranean  work  which  is  undermin-  first  were  to  confimr  and  execute  the  amnesty, 
ing  the  migority  of  European  states,  by  the  ud  of  a  and  to  relieve  the  distressed  Mussulmans  and 

newiMtrmnent,!^^^  Ol^ristians  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  ref- 

ities "  —  a  aangerous  pnnciple,  wnicn  XurKev  will  •     xi.    i*    ^                nri      /^       j  -rr*  •            ±. 

never  admitTand  which  in  Crete  serves  as  a  mwk  for  ^K®  ^^  the  fortresses.     The  Grand- Viner  next 

a  war  of  religion.    In  point  of  fact,  the  Cretan  popu-  considered  the  means  of  protecting  the  peace- 

lations  all  speak  the  same  language ;  religion  alone  fnl  inhabitants  against  the  *'  cruel  and  pitiless 

8epM»tes  them,  the  MussiJmans  beimr  as  rndigenous  molestations  "  of  the  insurgent  bands.     Two 

as  the  Christians.    The  third  exists  in  the  pressure  ^i„««  rv#  «««j«^*jy^«    ^.^o^^f..^   4Y^A»m^Ai,.Ao 

put  upon  the  cabinets  friendly  to  Turkey  by  pubUc  Pl^«  ^^  pacification  presented  themsches-- 

opinion,  misled  by  an  unheard-of  system  of  false-  one,  general  reoression,  the  other,  measures  of 

hoods  and  calumnies  propagated  through  the  press,  prevention.    Tne  latter  appeared  to  All  Pacha 

Thia  has  given  rise  to  a  novel  mode  of  intervention,  as  the  only  one  adapted  to  the  exigencies' of  the 

known  henceforward  by  the  designation  of  the  rescue  aifnafiAn  • 

{tautdaff€)  of  famUies,  tiie  evident  result  of  which  is  »"»****o^  • 

to  give  the  insurgents  freedom  in  their  movements  I  found  that  the  Cretan  population  could  be  classed 

by  withdrawing  from  them  all  family  cares  as  also  in  three  categories :   the  first,  and  most  numerous, 

the  motives  to  submission  which  the  sufferings  of  wearied  by  disorden  iu  which  thc^  had  taken  no 

beseeching  women,  children,  and  old  men  would  af-  part,  and  smceroly  desiring  a  reestablishmcnt  of  order ; 

ford.    There  is  a  lourth  cause,  which  existed  before  the  second,  hesitating  ana  timid,  fearing,  above  every 

aU  the  othera,  which  dominates  every  thing  in  the  thing,  the   vengeance  and  reprisals    tnreatened  by 

£a8t,  and  which  your  Miu'esty  will  recognize  by  this  the  rebels  against  those  who  submitted ;  and  a  thira, 

simple  mention  of  it.    It  is  suflicient  to  see  each  of  which  included  idl  who  had  an  interest  In  disorder. 

these  causes  in  operation  to  determine  what  amount  In  such  a  state  of  things,  armed  repression  was  im- 

of  influence  each  exercises  upon  the  actual  state  of  possible,  the  formal  order  of  your  Majesty  being  to 

things  in  Crete,  and  to  discern  the  obstacles  which  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood  except  in  case  of  neces- 

were  calculated,  in  their  artificially  combined  aggre*  gity,  so  as  not  to  expose  tiie  innocent  to  suffering  for 

gate,  to  complicate  my  task  before  my  arrivaL  the  guilty. 

The  moral  cause  is  the  "  Hellenistic  malady,"  The  convening  of  a  General  Assembly  on  No- 

which,  through  the  liberty  ei^joyed  by  the  Sul-  vember  28d  is  next  referred  to,  and  the  submis- 

tan^s  subjects,  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  sion  of  the  Lakiotes  as  **  an  important  incident, 

minds  of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  population,  the  Lakiotes  having  always  been  at  the  head 

There  were  also  material  causes :  of  the  rebels,  and  it  being  their  village  wliich 

Before  the  insurrection,  the  debts  due  between  pri-  gave  the  signal  of  the  last  rising."    The  new 

vate  persons  smounted  to  about  160,000,000  piastres,  administration  was  inaugurated  on  December 

of  which  the  Mussulman  population  were  creditore  sd.    On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Grand-Vizier 

SnSn'S^^  *'^5-?^\   V^«"  y^«"i  moreover,  a  ^j^^  Caxidisu  where  he  received  a  requisition 

certam  number  of  mdividuals  having  a  peraonal  in-     -         .v    •  i.  v.**     *      ^  'z^ :iiA^  ^^..^ 

terest  in  shaking  off  "  the  yoke »»  of  the  Government  from  the  inhabitants  of  Zourva,  a  village  near 

to  get  rid  of  obligations  they  had  contracted  toward  Lacos,  "soliciting  the  destruction  of  their  own 

the  Treasury  in  their  character  of  tithe-&rmen.  Many  dwellings  in  order  that  they  should  no  longer 

oftheprincipalleaderaofbands  are  in  this  condition.  ^  tyrannized  over  by  the  bands  who  had 

ouch  a  state  of  things  gave  nse  m  the  mmds  of  some  ^^r^^Z,  ,^a,««.  *\.^r^  »      TTiia  i^onnAaf   ^na    «▼ 

to  the  thought  ofSdang  themselves  of  their  debt,  taken  refuge  there.  ^      pis  request  was    ex- 

and  inspired  the  mass  of  the  Christians  with  the  hope  ecuted  by  the  imperial  troops,  being  the  only 

of  enriching; themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Mus-  instance,  his  highness  remarks,  during  his  stay 

Salman  population,  who  would,  it  was  expected,  be  in  the  island,  that  any  measures  were  adopted 

erpeUed  from  the  isbmd,  i^  the  same  time  that  an-  ^^^^^^  g^^h  as  were  purely  defensive  and  for 

nexation  would  take  place  to  Greece....    If  Europe  ^v^  tl^^x^^i.:^^  ^p  xi,^  «„i,„iku««+-  *\.^^^^\^^ix 

had  heen  aware  of  thSse  odious  acts,  it  would  have  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

been  indignant  at  them ;  it  was,  therefore,  neoessaiy  With  the  prorogation  of  the  assembly  on  Jb  eD- 
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ruary  16th,  when  the  Grand-Vizier  promulga-  Eissamos,  and  a  chain  of  block-honsea  which 

ted  the  new  administrative  rSglem&nty  and  an-  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  Oanea,  on  the  north, 

noanced  the  fiscal  concessions  granted  to  the  to  the  plateau  of  Amalo  and  Luina,  on  the 

Cretans,  he  brings  his  narrative  to  a  close,  and  south.    Altogether  the  Turks  have  a  force  of 

winds  up  his  report  with  the  following  sketch  about  50,000  men,  including  the  navy,  em- 

of  the  present  situation  of  the  Island :  ployed  in  actual  war  in  Crete. 

Hussein  Avni  Paoha,  governor-general  and  com-  "  The  Provisional  Government  over  Crete  is 

mander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  troops,  is  charged  at  Amari,  where  the  migor  part  of  the  insur- 

with  the  continuation  of  the  work  in  which  three  g.^^  ^  ^^  present.    The  members  of  it  are 

months  of  effective  assistance  have  mitmted  him.  Dur-  flT     :           piwrouu.     au^  _mwiucio  w  «  «« 

ing  this  latter  period  I  have  had  occasion  to  apprecUte  ?®^^  "^  number,  to  whom  the  four  committees 

his  remarkable  military  quaUtiee  and  essentudly  pol-  immediately  controlling  the  twenty-four  prov- 

itic  temperament,  which  enable  me  to  recommend  inces  of  Crete  make  their  reports.    At  Amari 

him  as  a  man  equal  to  every  emergency,  and  whose  are  the   ffeneral  hospitals  for    the  sick  and 

tS^'^ev^^'Sifi^'  ^""^^^'^  ''''^"'  "^^^^  wounded,  under  the  ctarge  of  Mr.  Hikry  Skin- 

A  sub-government,  composed  in  equal  number  of  ^^^^  ^^  ex-oorrespondent  of  the  Daily  Nem 

Mussulmans  and  Christians,  chosen  amount   the  of  London.     Also  the  principal  depots  from 

most  intelligent  and  experienced  functdonanes,  ex-  whence  the  insurgent  army  is  supplied  with 

tends  its  ramifications  over  all  the  districts  of  the  arms." 

island  without  exception.    Its  express  mission  is  to         rru  >.     v     x  xv  xv     />i    x       • ^«*» 

satisfy  all  the  moraf  and  material  wants  of  the  popu-  Throughout  the  year  the  Cretan  insurgentB 
lations,  the  sole  point  reserved  being  the  mainte-  received  reinforcements  from  Greece.    A  tele- 
nance  in  their  integrity  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  gram  from  Constantinople,  dated  January  13, 
empire  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  your  Majesty.  1359   g^yg . 
Its  line  of  conduct  is  traced  hy  regulations  carefully 

elaborated  and  clothed  with  your  M^'esty's  sanction.  According  to  the  last  official  news  received,  all  too 

The  populations  themselves  participate  in  public  volunteers  remaining  in  Crete,  including  Petropou- 

affairs  in  as  full  a  measure  as  is  practised  in  countries  lake's  son  and  several  Cretan  leaders  who  had  sur- 

the  most  advanced  in  dvilixation.    They  have  the  rendered,  will  leave  the  island  on  board  a  Frenoh 

right  of  controlling  taxation  by  means  of  representa-  vessel,  in  order  to  return  to  Qreeoe.    TbeinBunee- 

tives.    These  representatives  are  returned  by  univer-  tion  is  considered  at  an  end. 

^^^J^'^^^r^^^'^Sr^.  ^^The  dispatches  received  m  December  fij,n. 

Btitute  the  General  Council  which  discusses  the  m-  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  showed,  on  m 

terests  of  the  whole  island.    Elected  judges  decide  Other  hand,  a  determination  to  continue  the 

private  litigations,  punish  crimes  and  offences,  and  struggle  and  an  unshaken  confidence  in  ulti- 

C^a^tion'  iiT,!es"?o'n^lbX'o?M^^  Z^,  «?<^<^^.   ^^^^  *5\  ^T^Tf^^^K  ''\Z 

judicial  matters  do  not  go  beyond  the  execution  of  the  ^^^  ^  »  dispatch,  dated   December  latn, 

sentences.    The  Government  is  justified  in  stating  states : 

that  the  poUtiwd  and  administrative  system  applied  The  insurrection  is  still  in  the  same  condition,  and 

to  the  island  of  Crete  is  that  of  adf-govemmerU  in  although,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  seawn, 

the  most  democratic  acceptation  of  the  word.    With-  tha  M\tn^ifPim»ntA  with  thA  Anally  ^^a  1a>«  freoaent 

\  to  ti 
hshc 

inexpressible  advantages  which  you  have  designed  to  dence,' and  the'  utter  felslty''o^^he  rumon^of^the 

concede  to  them.  Turkish  agents.    We  hear  with  great  gnititTide  of 

In  August,  an  English  correspondent,  who  S^,^*^^°"  '^'^'costaR(S'bft°oId^^ 

was  in  intimate  relation  with  the  chiefs  of  the  ^^^^^'                  A  NANOU^ELIS 

revolution,  stated  that  in  Mylopotamo,  Amari,  A.  BOUBOULAKIs!! 

and  St.  Basili,  the  insurgents  were  absolutely  N.  P.  SCOULOUDIS. 

masters  of  the  situation ;  in  Sphakia  they  held  ^®  Secretary,  J.  Zaboutakis. 

all  but  the  village  of  Sphakia,  Castel  Franco,  The  Cretan  Committee's  Bulletin,  published 

and  Amalo;  in  the  far  west  they  were  still  at  Athens,  says  in  its  issue  of  December  16th: 

pretty  strong;  and  in  the  east  (Lassithe)  they  "Several  severe  battles  between  theOretanfl 

were  stronger  than  in  1867.    In  November,  and  Turks  have  taken  place,  resulting  in  a  loss 

the  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  re-  of  life  of  several  hundred  men  to  the  Turks, 

ported  the  strength  of  the  insurgents,  saying :  the  Turkish  commander-in-chief  of  Mylopo- 

"The  insurgents  number  between  10,000  and  tamos  being  among  the  killed.    The  disaster 

12,000  now  in  arms,  and  are  divided  as  fol-  which  overtook  several' hundred  Greek  volun- 

lows:    At  Psariforado,  Capa  Taniana,  and  Ca-  teers  who  were  beheaded,  their  remains  being 

lousleneeves,  there  are  8,400.    On  the  south-  mutilated  and  insulted  by  the  Turks,  and  the 

ern  coast  there  are  8,000  men.    In  the  west-  complicity  of  the  French  consul  in  Crete  with 

em  provinces,  there  are  2,500  men.    In  the  the  Moslem,  were  ineffective  in  dampening  the 

north,  and  in  close  proxunity  to  the  Turks,  ardor  of  the  Cretan  warriors  who  continue  to 

there  are  now  2,000  men.    While  the  Cretans  sustain  the  war  of  independence,   depending 

occupy  the  whole  interior,  and  are  likely  to,  for  their  supplies  upon  the  provisions  sent  from 

from  all  I  can  hear  or  see,  the  Turks  content  various  GreeV  ports,  so  that  even  the  blockade 

themselves  by  occupying  the  fortresses  and  of  the  Syra  steamers  proved  unavailing  against 

walled  towns  of  Canea,  Bthymo,  Candia  or  the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  Cretan  people 

Heracleum,  Spinalonghi,  Eavapatra,  Castle  of  to  continue  the  struggle." 
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At  the  close  of  December,  several  members  oommimion  with  her,  presided  over  the  sittings 

of  the  ProTisional  Government  were  in  the  of  the  Sjnod,  and  transmitted,  in  its  name,  a 

hands  of  the  Government.    The  President  had  copy  of  its  proceedings  to  all  the  bishops  of  the 

left  the  island  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  Greek  Church.    Dr.  Longley  was  visitor  of 

there  to  ask  for  aid  to  carry  on  the  insnrreo-  All  Sonls  and  Merton  Colleges,  Oxford,  Xing*s 

tion.  CoUege,  London,  Dnlwich  College,  and  St.  An- 

The  government  and  people  of  Greece  did  not  gnstine's  College,  Canterbnrv,  and  of  Harvard 
weary  in  the  manifestation  of  the  liveliest  sym-  School  in  connection  with  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
path  J  with  the  Cretan  cause.  Grecian  steam-  don.  He  was  also  Preadent  of  the  Society  for 
era  thronghont  the  year  continued  to  make  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of 
trips  between  Greece  and  Crete  with  cargoes  the  National  Society,  a  principal  trnstee  of  the 
of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  all  British  Museum,and  a  governor  of  the  Charter- 
classes  of  the  population  in  Greece  endeavored  house.  The  annual  value  of  the  see  is  £15,000 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  numerous  (s=|76,000  in  gold),  and  the  archbi^on  has  the 
Cretan  refugees  living  in  their  midst.  The  patronage  of  177  livings.  By  virtue  ofhis  posi- 
General  Assembly  of  Cretan  deputies  having  tion,  the  archbiahop  took  rank  next  to  peers  of 
voted  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  the  island  the  blood  royal,  above  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
to  Greece,  the  Provisional  Government  sent  and  the  sovereign  and  royal  fiunily  were  re- 
some  Cretan  deputies  to  sit  in  the  Athens  garded  as  his  parishioners,  wherever  the  court 
Parliament,  and  represent  their  country  there,  might  be.  It  was  his  duty,  on  the  accession 
The  Cretan  deputies  received  a  very  ardent  of  a  new  monarch  to  the  throne  of  Great  Brit- 
welcome  from  the  Greek  population,  but,  as  ain,  to  perform  the  act  of  coronation.  Arch- 
the  protest  of  the  Turkish  minister  against  bishop  Longley  was  remarkable  for  his  hu- 
their  reception  was  supported  by  strong  ropre-  mility  and  gentleness  of  character,  his  free- 
sentations  of  the  ministers  of  most  of  the  great  dom  from  afi  rancor  and  party  spirit,  and  was 
powers,  the  Government  of  Greece  did  not  much  beloved  by  his  clergy.  He  was  a  mod- 
dare  to  receive  them.  In  December,  the  con-  erate  High  Churchman,  and  endeavored  zeal- 
tinning  sympathy  of  Greece  with  Crete  in-  ously  to  restore  the  self-government  of  the 
dnced  the  Turkish  Government  to  present  an  Church  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and 
ultimatain  at  Athens,  the  rejection  of  which  to  strengthen  its  connection  with  other  Angli- 
by  Greece  led  to  a  grave  complication.  (See  can,  ana  some  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  but 
Grxbob  ;  TuBKBT.)  opposed  with  great  earnestness  the  Ritualistic 

CANTERBURY,  Most  Rev.  Chablbs  movement. 
Thomas  Lonolbt,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of,  the  CARDIGAN,  Lieutenant  -  General  Jambs 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  bom  Thomas  Bbudbiibll,  seventh  Earl  of,  K.  C.  B., 
St  Holey  Hill,  near  Rochester,  England,  in  an  English  nobleman  and  army-officer,  bom 
July,  1794;  died  at  Addington  Palace,  Surrey,  at  Hambledon,  Hants,  October  16,  1797;  died 
October  28,  1868.  He  was  the  fifth  of  seven-  at  Dune  Park^  Northamptonshire,  from  iign- 
teen  children  of  the  late  John  Longley,  Esq.,  ries  received  in  a  fall  from  his  horse,  March  28, 
Kecorder  of  Rochester,  a  man  of  great  literary  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ability,  and  a  successful  and  elegant  writer,  and  ford,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
received  his  early  education,  first  at  a  private  1818  till  his  succession  to  the  earldom,  in  1837, 
school  at  Cheam,  and  afterwtfd  at  Westmin-  first  for  Marlborough,  then  for  Fowey,  in  Com- 
ster  School,  from  which  he  was  entered  at  wall,  and  from  1882  to  1887  for  the  northem 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  division  of  Northamptonshire.  He  entered  the 
the  most  popular  man  of  his  time,  and  gained  army  in  1824,  by  the  purchase  of  a  coraetcy  in 
a  first  class  in  classics  on  taking  his  first  de-  the  8th  Hussars,  but  was  court-martialed,  cen- 
gree  in  1816.  After  receiving  this  degree,  he  sured,  and  placed  on  half-pay  for  his  treatment 
continued  his  connection  with  the  University,  of  a  brother-officer.  His  £unily  interest  and 
where  he  became  successively  tutor  and  censor  his  resolute  will  sufficed,  however,  to  insure 
of  his  college,  public  examiner  and  proctor;  his  promotion,  in  1882,  to  the  lieutenant- 
and  was  first  curate  and  afterward  vicar  of  colonelcy  (which,  in  the  British  army,  makes 
the  adjacent  village  of  Cowley.  He  was  Rec-  the  officer  the  actual  commander  of  the  regi- 
tor  of  West  Tytherly,  from  1827  to  1829,  and  ment)  of  the  16th  Hussars.  Here  he  was  the 
in  the  latter  year  was  elected  head  master  of  most  unpopular  of  officers ;  overbearing,  im- 
Harrow  School.  He  continued  to  ftilfil  the  perious,  and  quarrelsome  with  the  officers, 
duties  of  this  position  till  1889,  when  he  was  bratal  in  his  treatment  of  his  men,  a  martinet 
appointed  Bishop  of  the  newly-created  See  of  in  discipline,  and  unscmpulous  and  dissolute 
Ripon.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Mdtby,  in  in  his  treatment  of  women,  he  was  constantly 
1866,  he  was  translated  to  Durham;  on  the  involved  in  difficulties  with  his  regiment ;  held 
death  of  Archbishop  Musgrave,  in  1860,  to  one  hundred  and  five  court-martials  in  two 
York,  and  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Sumner,  years,  and,  though  the  regiment  numbered  but 
in  1862,  to  Canterbury.  As  the  chief  Anglican  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  actual  strength, 
bishop  he  convoked,  in  1867,  the  so-called  Pan-  made  more  than  seven  hundred  arrests  in  that 
Anglican  Synod,  a  meeting  of  all  the  bishops  time.  In  1884  he  quitted  the  16th  Hussars  in 
of  l^e  Church  of  England,  and  the  dbnrches  m  consequence  of  a  personal  quarrel,  but  in  1886, 
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at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Ms  father,  was  re-  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  White  Marsh,  Md., 
instated,  and  pat  in  command  of  the  11th  Has-  in  1820.  He  leffc  the  novitiate  in  1822,  and  en- 
sars,  where  he  re&nacted  the  same  tjrannies  tered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Mary's, 
and  insults  which  had  made  him  so  odious  in  Baltimore,  and,  after  spending  two  or  three 
his  previous  conmiand.  He  was  censured  hj  years  there,  returned  to  Mount  St.  Mary's, 
the  a^'utant-general ;  hut  he  was  so  brave  and  Emmettsburg,  and  completed  his  theological 
accomplished  a  soldier,  and  took  so  much  pride  course  under  Bishop  Brute.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  perfect  equipment  of  his  regiment,  which  priest  in  1829,  in  Philadelphia,  and  spent 
he  accomplished  mainly  at  his  own  expensei  several  years  as  pastor  of  churches  in  that 
that  the  Government  did  not,  as  they  should  city,  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  Wihnington,  Del. 
have  done,  cashier  him  for  his  gross  offences.  At  Wilmington,  he  established  two  excellent 
In  1840,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Captain  Harvey  schools.  In  1886,  impelled  by  his  strong  at- 
G.  Tuckett,  who  had  been  an  officer  of  Ms  re^-  tachment  to  the  life  of  a  religious  community, 
ment,  and  whose  wife  he  had  seduced.  Gap-  Mr.  Oarrell  again  entered  a  novitiate  of  the 
tain  Tuckett  was  wounded,  and  Lord  Cardigan  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Florissant,  Mo.,  and  re- 
was  indicted  for  felony,  and  tried  before  the  mained  there  for  two  years,  and  then  joined 
House  of  Lords,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  Society  of  St.  Ignatius.  In  1837  he  was 
The  tried  was  a  miserable  farce,  and  the  Lords  appointed  a  professor  in  the  University  of  St. 
acquitted  him  on  an  absurd  technicality,  but  Louis,  and  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  College 
really  because  he  was  a  peer.  At  the  com-  Church  of  St.  Xavier ;  in  1845  he  was  made 
mencement  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  pro-  Rector  of  the  University,  which  position  he 
moted  to  the  command  of  the  Light  Cavalry  held  till  1848.  In  1849  he  was  called  to  Cin- 
Brigade  as  mijor-generaL  No  cavalry  brigade  oinnati,  and  made  President  of  the  Purcell 
in  Europe  was  ever  more  superbly  equipped,  Mansion  College  for  young  boys,  and  the  same 
his  lordship  having  expended  many  thousand  year  became  pastor  of  St.  Xavier  Church,  CHn- 
pounds  in  procuring  horses  alone,  suitable,  ac-  cinnati.  In  1851  he  took  charge  of  the  Cath- 
cording  to  his  ideas,  for  his  command.  His  olic  church  at  ChiUicothe,  OMo,  for  a  few 
conduct  during  the  campaign,  though  exhibit-  months,  but  was  speedly  recalled  to  Oinoin- 
ing  in  the  highest  degree  personal  daring  and  nati,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  and  rector 
courage,  was  yet  reprehensible  from  his  need-  of  St.  Xavier  Church  and  College  till  N"ovem- 
less  exposure  of  Ms  men,  and  the  stubbornness  her  1,  1858,  when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
with  which  he  suffered  his  personal  piques  to  of  Covington.  In  this  responsible  position  he 
control  him.  The  charge  of  the  light  Brigade,  was  a  model  bishop,  active  in  promoting  the 
under  his  leadership,  in  which  six  hundred  spiritual  interests  and  advancement  of  the 
cavalry  attacked  thirty-six  hundred  heavy  cav-  churches  of  his  diocese ;  promoting,  to  the  nt- 
alry  troops  of  the  Russian  army  in  a  strong  most  of  his  ability,  the  instruction  of  the 
position,  and  finally  returned  with  a  loss  of  young ;  and,  by  his  constant  attention  and  gen- 
more  than  half  their  number,  has  been  immor-  tleness  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  sick,  and 
talized  by  Tennyson,  in  his  *"*■  Charge  at  Bala-  the  erring,  winning  their  affections,  and  lead- 
klava,"  but  was  really  a  foolhardy  performance,  ing  them  to  a  higher  and  better  life, 
for  which  there  was  no  sufficient  justification.  CARSON*,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Ohris- 
Tbe  earl  was  greatly  censured  for  his  conduct  topheb,  U.  S.  A.,  better  known  as  Kit  Cab- 
in  the  Crimea.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  son,  a  famous  mountaineer,  trapper,  and  guide, 
appointed  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry,  a  post  bom  in  Madison  County,  Ky.,  December  24, 
for  which  he  was  well  fitted,  and  which  he  1809;  died  at  Fort  Lynn,  Colorado,  of  a  rup- 
retained  till  1860.  In  1855  he  was  created  ture  of  an  artery  in  the  neck.  May  23,  1868. 
K.  C.  B.;  in  1859  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  WMle  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  parents  emi- 
of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards ;  and  transferred  grated  to  what  is  now  Howard  County,  Mo., 
in  1860  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  11th  Hussars,  but  was  then  an  almost  xmbroken  wilderness, 
which,  as  lieutenant-colonel,  he  had  previously  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
commanded.  He  was  promoted  to  the  lieuten-  saddler,  with  whom  he  continued  two  years, 
ant-generalship  in  1861.  after  which  he  joined  a  hunting  expedition, 
CARRELL,  Right  Rev.  Geobob  Alotsiitb,  and  thus  commenced  the  pursuit  he  followed 
D.  D.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Covington,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  For  eight 
Ky.,  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  18,  1808 ;  years  he  was  on  the  plains,  leading  the  adven- 
died  at  Covington,  Ky.,  September  26,  1868.  turous  life  of  a  trapper,  which  he  relinquished 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Timothy  Carrell,  a  only  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  hunter 
native  of  Ireland,  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  to  Bent's  Fort,  where  he  continued  eight  years 
some  years  before  the  Revolutionary  "War,  and  more.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  paid 
established  himself  in  business  in  that  city,  a  short  visit  to  his  family,  and  on  his  return 
His  father  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  met,  for  the  first  time,  General  (then  Lieuten- 
mother  was  of  an  old  Pennsylvanian  family,  ant)  John  0.  Fremont,  by  whom  his  experience 
Young  Carrell  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Em-  in  the  backwoods  was  at  once  appreciated, 
mettsburg,  Md.,  to  study  the  classics,  at  the  aad  by  whom,  also,  he  was  engaged  as  guide 
early  age  of  ten  years ;  entered  the  college  of  in  his  subsequent  explorations.  In  this  posi- 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1816,  and  the  novitiate  tion  he  was  eminently  useful,  and  to  him  is 
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probably  due  mncli  of  the  Buooess  of  those  ex-  fatal,  seems  to  have  existed  in  Texas  for  manj 
plorations.  He  was,  perhaps,  better  known  to  years,  and  was  probably  a  form  of  typhns  fever, 
a  larger  number  of  Indiui  tribes  than  any  contracted  possibly  from  the  marshy  and 
other  white  man,  and  firom  his  long  life  among  malarious  regions  in  which  many  of  the  herds 
them  learned  their  habits  and  customs,  under-  are  pastured.  It  was  first  observed  in  Missouri^ 
stood  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  spoke  their  in  1858,  when  Texan  or  Spanish  cattle  had 
language  as  his  mother  tongue.  No  one  man  been  driven  through  some  of  the  great  high- 
did  more  than  he  in  expediting  the  develop-  ways  of  that  State,  and  had  been  pastured  at 
,ment  of  the  wildernesses  of  the  Northwest,  intervals  along  their  route.  There  is  no  evi- 
which  have  opened  so  many  fruitftil  fields  of  dence  that  any  of  the  Texan  cattle  were  them- 
enterprise  ana  thrift.  In  1847,  Carson  was  selves  affected  with  the  disease,  at  the  time, 
sent  to  Washington  as  bearer  of  dispatches,  though  probably  many  of  them  had  had  it,  and 
and  was  then  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  recovered  from  it ;  but  Missouri  cattle,  driven 
Rifie  Oorps  of  the  United  States  Army.  In  over  these  highways  and  pasturing  in  these 
1858  he  drove  6,500  sheep  over  the  mountains  fields,  during  uie  same  summer,  were  attacked 
to  California,  a  very  haziurdous  undertaking  at  with  the  disease,  and  very  many  died.  A  re- 
that  time^  and,  on  his  return  to  Laos,  was  ap-  port  made  to  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agri- 
pointed  Indian  Agent  in  New  Mexico.  Since  culture,  in  1868,  from  Vernon  County,  Mo., 
this  appointment  he  had  been  largely  instru-  where  it  first  made  its  appearance,  details  so 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  treaties  between  carefully  the  progress  and  nistory  of  the  disease 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians.  He  was  there,  that  we  transcribe  it,  as  tiirowing  much 
an  excellent  judge  of  character,  and  knowing  light  on  the  origin  of  this  mysterious  epidemic, 
the  Indians  so  thoroughly,  his  cool  judgment  ^he  drove  mentioned  m  hAvingDassed  through  the 
and  wisdom,  m  dealmg  with  them,  made  him  county  in  1863  was  owned  by  Mr.  Kichard  Buma,  of 
of  great  service  in  the  negotiations  undertaken  Spring  Biver.  They  were  driven  from  Tezaa  the  fall 
with  them.  During  the  late  war,  he  was  previoua,  and  wintered  about  fifty  mOeaaouth  of  here, 
wAimlv  ATid  firmlv  nn  thA  TTninn  aidA.  And  rA.  ^^"'^  Barcoxie.  In  the  early  part  of  Jane,  Mr.  Burns 
wanmy  ana  nrmy  on  tne  U  ^  came  into  thia  county  witfihia  cattle,  apparently 
peatedly  rendered  great  service  to  the  Govern-  healthy,  in  good  order,  and  no  lame  one*  in  tliVdrove, 
ment  m  New  Mexico,  Oolorado,  and  the  In-  numbering  about  450  head.  He  made  a  alow  paasago 
dian  territory.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  throngh  the  county,  grazing  on  the  best  graa^es  n^ar 
and  was  bre vetted  brigadier-general  for  his  *^®  ^^  unmoleeted,  aa  no  one  knew  at  thia  time 
«»A*;4-A«:y««<>  i«^n^n/«f  A^n0*  ♦>!1  -w-A*  A^  {fo  that  thia  apeciea  of  cattle  communicated  a  diaeaae  to 
meritorious  conduct  durmg  the  war.  At  its  ^^  j-arVin  July  the  fever  broke  out  on  the  road 
close,  he  resumed  his  duties  as  Indian  Agent,  travelled  by  thia  drove,  hiating  until  the  frost  put  a 
In  this  relation  to  the  Indians  he  had,  in  the  atop  to  it,  with  the  fatality  previously  mentioned.  Aa 
winter  and  early  spring  of  1868,  visited  the  diaeaae,  thia  year,  waa  in  no  other  locality.  excoj>t 
Washington,  in  company  with  a  deputation  where  these  cattle  were  driven  and  gmxed,  the  ciu- 
^4f  ^«^^.il«A«  ^^a\^^a^  «  ♦«««  «/»«<,r^««i  *«Mi  *"®>^  carefully  tracmg  their  route  through  the 
of  the  Red-men,  and  made  a  tour  of  Mveral  eounty,  in  all  ita  Endings,  came  to  the  condfusicn. 

of  the  !N  orthem  and  Eastern  States.    Unlike  for  the  first  time,  that  this  fever  was  engendered  from 

most  of  the  trappers  and  guides,  General  Car-  the  Texaa  cttttlc    This  was  f^lly  verified  in  the  next 

son  was  a  man  of  remarkable  modesty,  and  in  y«"  ?  ^^^  ^^P  ^  *^o  outbreak  of  the  war,  hundreds  of 

^^^^^^^4^1^^  «A«^A.  y^^^»*,Ji  ^^  T^fo  ^TMrn  ni%>^;AVi^  <»««s  oocuTTed  to  prove  that  they  were  not  mistaken. 

conversation  never  boasted  of  his  own  achieve-  j^^  ^exaa  cattle,  mita  thU  year  a866),  except  two 

ments.  voke  of  oxen,  worked  here  in  the  fall  of  1866  by  Mrs. 

OATTLE,  Bbckitt  EpiDBiao  ob  Contagious  Box,  have  passed  hito  or  through  this  countv  since 

DiSEASBS  of.    The  year  1868  has  been  remark-  i860 ;  neither  has  there  been  a  caae  of  Spaniah  fever 

able  for  the  great  mortality  among  cattle  in  ^^^8  *^  P«"^»  ^'  ^7  other  fatality  among  our 

*;  .        ^  4.*^^  ^fi  *v«   TT«s**^    «!♦«♦««      Tiv^v  cattle.    Mrs.  Box'a  oxen,  so  far  aa  could  be  aeen, 

certain   sections  of  the  United  States.    The  were  healthy,  and  not  huie.    The  neighbors  whose 

rinderpeity  or  cattle-plague,  which    wrought  cattle  came  in  contact  with  these  oxen  were  Mrs. 

such  extensive  mischief  in  England  in  1866,  Smalley,  Mr.  Cothnm,  and  Mr.  Packard,  each  having 

does  not  seem  to  have  made  its  appearance  on  the  Spanish  fever  among  their  stock,  losing  some,  not- 

this  side  the  Atlantic,  though  it  has  several  jnthstyicUng  the  ^teness  of  the  season-   About  8,000 

uuw  oiw»  buo  xxMouMv,  t»  v«(5     Mw     «w  o^  x^  (u  head  of  Texas  cattle  passed  through  thia  county  m 

times  been  reported  by  hasty  and  ignorant  the  month  of  June,  this  year  (1866),  and  a  portion 

veterinarians;  but  there  have  been  four  other  of  them  reached  six  or  eight  miles  into  Bates,  or  the 

epidemics,  each  of  conuderable  extent,  and  adjoining  county,  before  being  turned  back  by  citizens 

causing,  m  the  sections  where  they  prevailed,  of  that  coimty.    They  returned  on  the  aame  road 

•^^-^  L— ^  ^*  «4^^^v      on^.^c^  ^^.^f  lof    +1.1  previously  travelled,  making  no  delay  m  their  pas- 

TOvere  losses  of  stock.    These  were:  Ist,  the  ^       ^.^.^^^          ^^^  t^  ^„  necessaiy.    ^ho 

TexaSy  Sjoanuhy  or  Splenv^  Cattle  Fever^  which  disease  did  not  break  out  for  some  six  weeks  after 

proved  fatal  to  many  thousand  cattle  in  Mis-  the  passage  of  the  droves— many  more  recovering 

soari,    Illinois,   Indiana,   Kentucky,  and  to  a  than  usual,  and  about  40  per  cent,  dving— extending 

very'considerable  number  of  the  |rovc«  sent  ^^^^^^J^J^Z^^o^e'^^J^ 

to   Albany,  New  York,  Boston,  Providence,  ^f  watercourses,  killing  about  70  per  cent.    In  1858 

Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia.    From  the  nu-  my  stock  were  exposed  to  this  fever  by  coming  in 

merons  oonflicting  statements  in  regard  to  the  contact  with  a  drove  of  Texas  cattle.    The  fever  was 


ticnlars,  which  seem  to  be  well  authenticated :    ^ot  suffering  them  to  reach  the  mnnd  that  had  been 
The  disease  in  a  mUd  form,  and  not  generally    used  by  the  Texas  droves,  yet  ne  had  not  a  single 
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case  of  fever.    When  spoken  to  about  keeping  mj  io,  many  thousand  cattle  dying  in  each  State, 

stock  from  coining  in  contact  with  hi^  he  told  me  qj^^  j^Jj.^  Alexander,  one  of  the  largest  stock- 

there  was  no  danger  of  <>^  own  cattie  jewing  on^^  .        ^  Kentucky,  submitting  to  the  sacrifice 

another.    I  have  smce  watched  many  such  exposures,  »«~  ■»     ^     \-      j*"       ^r     x*?    „u:^v  v-v  v^^ 

and  in  no  case  has  the  fever  been  propagated.    The  of  several  entire  droves  of  cattle,  which  he  had 

farmers  have  each  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  disease  sent  to  Eastern  markets,  in  consequence  of 

was  propagated  to  their  cattle,  some  thinking  it  is  their  having  been  subjected  to  the  infection, 

through  the  lame  ones,  a  few  of  which  will  be  found  jj^^  reports  of  these  commissioners  from 

Z:^^u.V47mtrSZ'^A>^'^ie^^X  the  different  States,  though  throwing  much 

ter  forma  between  the  hoofs  and  is  left  on  the  ground  light  upon  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the 

and  in  the  water  through  which  they  pass^  and  it  is  disease,  did  not  reveal  its  causes,  and  differed 

contended  this  inoculates  our  cattle  by  bemgj  taken  materially  in  regard  to  its  treatment.     They 

in  the  stomach  or  otherwise.  ^,^^«"  J^Ji^*  ^^^^J  agreed,  however,  on  the  best  measures  for  pre- 

by  the  excrements  left  by  those  that  are  lame  or  ^   , .  ^       ttt-j.i.  \\,          ^    j*     a.     ^  a     *.      v 

diseased,  whUe  some  think  it  is  through  the  slobber  vention.     With  the  early  frost  of  September, 

or  froth  which  is  left  on  the  grass.    On  one  thing  1868,  the  disease  disappeared  for  the  season, 

they  agree,  that  the  fever  is  communicated  in  some  The  symptoms  described  in  Missouri,  in  1867, 

way,  raging  untU  the  cold  weather  puts  a  stop  to  it,  ^^j.^  substantially  the  same  as  those  manifested 

no  remedy  appearmg  to  have  any  effect.  ^^  mnoiB,  Indiana,  and  at  the  cattle-yards  of 

The   disease   committed   great  ravages  in  Albany  and  Kew  York  in  1868.    The  follow- 

Missouri,  in  1866  and  1867,  single  counties  ing  is  the  Missouri  description  of  the  symp- 

losing  cattle  to  the  value  of  $300,000  to  $500,000  toms  : 

in  a  single  year,  but  it  did  not  cross  the  Missis-  ^he  flrst  symptom  of  the  fever,  disoovemble  sev- 

sippi  Kiver  till  1868.     It  had  previously  pre-  eral  days  before  any  appearance  of  sickness,  is  a  diy 

vailed  to  some  extent  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  and  cough,  noticeable  bv  careful  observers.   In  a  few  days 

was  thought  in  those  States  to  have  been  in-  after  this  the  nose  becomes  dry,  and  the  ears  slightly 

tPoduced  by  droves  of  catfle  from  the  Indiaa  ^^i^iri^'^^l^r^Ut^'Z 

Territory.    From  the  Ist  of  June  to  the  middle  i^y^  lost  its  sweetness,  and  assumed  the  sickening, 

of  July,  many  thousand  Texan  cattle   were  feverish  smell,  generally,  if  not  always,  found  in  the 

brought  into  Illinois,  and  scattered,  by  way  of  Texas  cattle,  which  I  can  best  describe  oy  comparing 

the  Illinois  Central  Raib-oad  and  its  connections,  it  to  the  smell  of  our  slaughter-houses,  or  oonstantiy- 

^,,«-   »^»«:^^.«i.i^   Ai«4^^t.^    ^fi    «^«4^i.»»*i    on^  crowded  stock-yards  m  cities.    From  this  condition 

over  considerable  distncto  of   southern  and  ui  one  or  two  4ays  the  fever  gains  its  highest  stage, 

central  Dlmois,  and  the  correspondmg  sections  and  is  found  to  have  disseminated  itself  overthe 

of  Indiana.    It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  as-  whole  body,  the  heat  being  very  great ;  the  arteries 

certained  that  any  of  these  Texan  cattle  were  of  the  neck  are  seen  to  beat  in  short,  heavy  throbs, 

sick  with  this  disease,  though  there  is  evidence  ^,  ears  hecoming  veij  much  lopped  the  Mnder  wirt-s 

.Vi.               i»xT_        Tuj          •       1— T A  i*.  ^^A  reel   m  walking,  the  animal  getting  up  or  lying 

that  many  of  them  had  previously  had  it  and  ^^^  ^^  difficulty ;  the  breatff  anFexhalation/  ^ 

recovered.    But,  wherever  these  droves  stopped  ydry  disagreeable,  the  end  of  the  tail  usually  hollow 

for  two  or  three  weeks,  the  disease  broke  out  for  two  or  three  inches ;  the  pith  in  the  horn  has 

among  the  native  cattle,  and  the  mortality  oonunencedtodecay^ifnotalready  deca^red;  theani- 

rang^  from  60  to  90  p^r  cent  of  the  cases  rno^tebVt^a^JJ^.S'Znfr  "S 

attacked.    It  soon  began  to  make  its  appear-  gome,  in  this  staee,  will  pass  water  mixed  with  blood, 

anoe  among  the  cattle  shipped  to  the  Eastern  and  dung  natunuly ;  others  will  pass  water  of  a  nat- 

cities  for  slaughter,  many  of  which  sickened  on  nral  color,  and  not  dung  at  all,  or  but  very  litUe,  and 

the  cars  and  Sed  before  reaching  their  destina-  that  in  a  dryish  lump.  ^  In  another  type  of  the  dis- 

*5^«      Ti»:«  ...v;^  ;i:m-.a:^»  ^4?  *\*1  *»Aii>ii^    ««.!  ewQ.  which  will  ocour  m  every  eighth  or  tenth  case, 

tion.    This  rapid  diffusion  of  the  malady,  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^ 

the  fear  that  the  carcasses  of  some  of  the  symptoms  as  those  described,  even  to  the  hollow 

diseased  cattle  would  be  sold  for  bee^  led  to  a  horns  and  tail,  the  animal  does  not  get  weak,  alug- 

general  sJarm,  and  to  prompt  and  decisive  ac-  pi*h,  or  stupid,  but  is  always  to  be  found  on  his  feet, 

tion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  ^^^^f  ^ofe'^'v'^^^''^^^^ 

several  States  through  which  the  infected  cattle  fences' or  agamst  frees,  the  eyes  being  of  a  grain 

had  passed.    Oommissioners,  men  of  extensive  oast,  very  glaring  and  wild ;  those  of  uie  first  type 

medical  and  veterinary  knowledge  and  sound  have  a  dead,  sleepy,  and  glazed  appearance.    Both 

judgment,  were  appointed  by  the  States  of  these  classes  die,  as  I  have  described  them,  without 

iliX,  ?ndian^  SL,  Michigan  New  York,  Zi^SJfhk/ttT^X^V'ttLtf^W^de" 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  The  New  York  Oommissioners,  Messrs.  M. 
vested  with  powers  to  take  summary  measures  R.  Patrick  and  J.  Stanton  Gk)uld,  thus  describe 
for  the  prevention  of  the  further  progress  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease:  "The  first 
the  disease.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  symptom  of  the  disease,  in  all  the  cases  ob- 
New  York,  g^ve  its  energies  to  the  same  work,  served  by  us  and  by  our  Assistant  Oommis- 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul-  sioners,  is  an  appearance  of  languor  and  wea- 
ture  appointed  Professor  J.  Gamgee,  a  distin-  riness,  which  is  unmistakable ;  the  head  droops, 
guished  English  veterinarian,  visiting  this  coun-  the  ears  hang  down,  the  eyes  are  staring ;  this 
try,  who  ha^  rendered  great  service  m  the  prev-  sometimes  occurs  when  cattle  are  terrified, 
alence  of  the  rinderpest^  to  act  as  its  repre-  but  the  stupid  stare  of  the  cattle  affected  by 
sentative  in  investigating  the  disease,  niinois  the  disease  is  very  different  from  the  furious 
and  Indiana  suffered  severely  firom  the  epidem-  stare  produced  by  terror.    The  back  is  arched, 
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strong  efforts  are  made  to  dung,  which  are  of-  noia  oommtarionera  state  that^  in  some  oases, 
tenineffectnal,  the  droppings  being  nsoallj  dry,  the  longs  were  congested ;  in  others  (and  this 
scanty,  and  stained  with  blood.  These  sjmp-  was  more  general),  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
toms  are  invariable.  The  urine  is  generally  in  many  the  bowek  were  constipated ;  in  a  few 
dark  brown  in  color,  and  oonmipnly  called  oases,  there  were  bloody  eyacoations  and  in 
*  blackwater.'  This  symptom  is  not,  how-  aboat  as  many  bloody  nrine.  Professor  Gam- 
ever,  always  Fres^nt  in  the  earlier  stages  of  gee  fonnd  thelgreatly  elevated  temperature  of 
the  disease.  The  coat  is  generally  rough,  the  the  cavities  of  the  body  a  marked  and  constant 
hair  standing  almost  erect.    The  horns  are  hot, 


^mptom,  ranging  from  106*  6'  F.  to  106'  V  F. 
He  aisoovered,  upon  dissection,  no  special  con- 


the  nose  dry,  a  froth  drools  frt>m  the  mouth, 

flies  settle  in  great  numbers  upon  the  animal,  gestion  of  the  lungs,  but  the  small  intestines 
and  it  rarely  makes  an  effort  to  orush  them  off.  were  more  or  less  reddened  throughout ;  the 
These  latter  symptoms  are  not  invariable,  es-  large  intestines  had  blackish-looking  deposits 
pecially  the  roughness  of  the  coat.  In  cases  of  of  changed  blood  along  the  free  margin  of  the 
doubt,  the  most  reliable  distinguishing  mark  longitudmal  folds ;  the  liver  was  usually  much 
is  undoubtedly  afforded  by  the  thermometer,  enlarged,  a/nd  the  tpleen  inv^mdblf  qf  three  or 
Ify  in  connection  with  the  before-named  symp-  /eur  timee  ite  normal  eiee.  There  were  many 
toms,  the  thermometer  introdaced  into  the  rec-  who  doubted  the  generally-received  statement 
torn  for  two  or  three  minutes  shows  a  temper-  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  from  the  Texan 
atore  much  higher  than  100^  Fahrenheit,  the  cattle,  and  they  attempted  to  adduce  other 
animal  may  safely  be  pronounced  as  suffering  causes  of  the  disease,  but  without  much  snc- 
Duder  the  disease.  In  some  cases  it  has  gone  cess.  The  theory  was  broached  that  the  cat- 
up  to  100^  Fahrenheit"  tie  were  infected  with  an  insect  called  a  tick, 

An  Illinois  stock-raiser  in  Sadonia  (one  of  which  adhered  to  their  hair,  and  annoyed  tiiem 
the  most  infected  districts),  evidently  a  careM  till  they  bit  it  off  and  swallowed  it,  and  that  it 
observer,  thns  states  the  symptoms,  which  he  acted  as  a  poison  somewhat  after  the  manner 
had  noticed  in  some  hundreds  of  cases :  **  They  of  the  triehina.  This  theory  was  completely 
are  not  aU  taken  alike.  Still  the  general  exploded  by  the  Illinois  conmiissioners,  who 
symptoms  are  the  same.  A  hacking  cough  found  ticks  in  the  stomachs  of  healthy  cattle, 
is  one  of  the  first  in  some.  They  droop  the  and  no  ticks  in  the  stomachs  or  intestines  of 
head  and  ears,  and.  as  they  get  worse,  invariably  those  which  died  of  the  disease,  and  whose  ob- 
jou  will  see  the  nead  hanging  down,  a  slow,  servations  demonstrated  that  cattle  entirely 
dragging  step,  showing  great  weakness  of  the  free  from  the  tick  were  as  subject  to  the  dis- 
whole  body.  The  flank  is  drawn  in,  so  much  ease  as  any  other.  Another  theory  propounded 
so  that  in  Hiirty  hours  the  beast  will  look  as  was,  that  the  disease  was  owing  to  overheat- 
though  it  had  been  starved  for  weeks.  In  ing  and  driving,  and  to  confinement  in  the 
milch  cows  one  of  the  first  indications  is  a  sud-  impure  and  deadly  air  of  overcrowded  cattle- 
den  failure  of  milk.  I  had  a  fine  cow  that  was  cars.  That  these  conditions  may  have  aggra- 
giving  three  gallons  twice  a  day.  She  was  vated  the  disease  is  possible,  but,  if  it  caused  it, 
milk^  at  night  and  gave  the  usual  amount,  it  should  have  been  prevalent  years  ago.  The 
seemed  well,  took  water  and  feed  the  same;  most skilftd veterinary  surgeons, Professor Qam- 
the  next  morning  she  failed  one-third ;  at  night  gee  among  the  number,  regard  the  disease  as  a 
she  gave  only  one  gaUon,  and  by  the  next  malignant  typhus,  epidemic  and  possibly  con- 
morning  was  dry.  I  have  been  particular  in  tagious(  as  two  or  three  deaths,  of  persons  who, 
the  above  description,  hoping  it  may  be  of  in  skinning  the  dead  animals,  had  accidentally 
some  use  to  others.  In  most  cases  the  bowels  inoculated  themselves  with  the  poisonous  flu- 
are  constipated,  but  in  one  I  saw  it  was  the  ids  of  their  carcasses,  would  seem  to  demon- 
reverse,  and  the  cow  scoured  badlv.  The  wa-  strate),  conmiunicated  under  favorable  drcum- 
ter  resembles  bloody  brine ;  in  m  the  oases  I  stances  frt>m  the  bodies  or  diseased  secretions 
have  seen  it  is  of  this  character.  They  have  a  of  the  Texan  cattle,  or  in  some  instances,  per- 
high  fever  from  the  first,  and  suffer  loss  of  haps,  originating  in  the  malarious  exhalations 
flesh  faster  than  in  any  disease  I  have  seen,  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  in  which  they  had 
The  type  of  the  disease  is  alike,  and  the  same  been  pastured.  The  disease  was  not  necessa- 
symptoms,  and  the  £fttal  result  as  at  the  first,  rily  fatal.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  fifty 
still  continue.  So  far  no  cure  has  been  found,  per  cent,  or  more  recovered.  The  free  aomin- 
There  is  a  wildness,  in  some  cases,  amounting  istration  of  salt  and  the  use  of  very  dilute  car- 
lo madness,  that  renders  the  beast  dangerous,  bolic  acid  as  a  drink  were  thought  to  be  the 
There  b  one  thing  remarkable:  while  they  most  effective  remedies.  The  disease  disap- 
have  an  accute  in£unmatory  fever,  with  loss  peared  almost  immediately  after  the  first  hard 
of  strength  and  fiesh,  the  most  I  have  seen  will  frost,  and  in  Missouri  did  not  return  until  the 
^  for  the  first  two  days.  On  the  third  day  next  warm  season.  The  use  of  carbolic  acid, 
the  appetite  fails  entirely,  and  they  die  the  carbolate  of  lime,  and  coal-tar,  as  disinfectants, 
third  or  fourth  day.  Some  have  not  lived  so  was  found  effective  in  purifying  the  cars,  cat- 
long.'^  tie-yards,  and  highways,  or  pastures  which  had 

^e  pathological  symptoms  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  diseased  cattle, 

varied  materiafiy  in  Cerent  cases.    The  Sli-  2.  Plbubo-fnixjmonia,  the  epidemic  disease 
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affecting  the  lungs  of  cattle,  which  was  only  as  oonld  then  be  learned,  it  was  a  disease  of  the 
stamped  ont  in  Massachusetts  with  so  ezten-  stomach  and  brain.  Horses  were  seized  with 
sive  destruction  of  the  animals  affected  by  it,  apparently  great  pain,  and  became  very  rest- 
two  or  three  years  since,  has  been,  during  the  less,  plunging  and  rearing  in  a  frightful  man- 
past  year,  endemic  in  several  sections  of  the  ner,  and,  after  a  few  hours,  died.  Post-mortem 
country.  Several  of  the  dairy  districts  of  New  examinations  -showed  an  inflamed  brain,  and 
York,  especially  Long  Island  and  the  Dutchess  the  stomach  very  full  of  undigested  food. 
County  milk-producing  region,  and  portions  of  greatly  distended,  and  also  somewhat  inflamed. 
New  Jersey,  rennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Yir-  The  disease  was  very  rapid  and  fatal.  The 
ginia,  have  suffered  seriously  from  this  disease,  private  horses  of  ofiicers  suffered  as  well  as 
I^e  contagiousness  of  this  disease  is  not  fully  public  ones,  and  also  the  animals  of  citizens  in 
settled,  though  many  of  the  most  eminent  vet-  the  neighborhood.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
eriuarians  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  conta-  1867-^68,  a  similar  disease  broke  out  at  the 
gious,  but  its  epidemic  tendency  is  well  known.  San  Antonio  Depot,  and  extended  to  Austin, 
It  is  more  generally  fatal  in  cattle  than  in  though  less  prevalent  there.  The  symptoms 
horses,  and  the  only  safe  course  to  adopt  is,  to  were  much  the  same  as  before,  perhaps  less 
kill  at  once  any  animal  affected  with  it,  iso-  aggravated,  but  accompanied  by  a  disease  of 
lating  it,  on  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  the  throat  and  neck.  At  first  a  good  many  ani- 
of  the  disease,  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  mals  were  lost,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
using  disinfectants  freely  and  plentifully.  weeks  the  disease  was  mastered  by  a  skilful 

8.  Late  in  the  year,  in  October  and  Novem-  veterinary  surgeon,  after  which  but  few  ani- 
ber,  a  disease  of  great  severity,  and  speedily  mals  were  lost.  The  treatment  most  success- 
fatal,  made  its  appearance,  ahnost  simultane-  ful  was,  in  mild  cases,  amply  blistering  the 
ously,  at  widely-distant  points.  In  Polk  Coxm-  throat,  and  more  or  less  of  the  neck,  as  the  se- 
ty,  Iowa,  a  hundred  cattle  or  more  died  very  verity  of  the  case  seemed  to  require,  adminis- 
suddenly,  after  manifesting,  for  a  few  hours,  tering  expectorants,  and  feeding  only  bran 
extreme  pain,  accompanied  with  frothing  at  ^^mash."  After  the  acute  form  of  the  disease 
the  mouth,  weakness  and  stupidity,  and  gen-  had  passed  away,  the  animal  was  carefully  fed 
eral  torpor,  and  indisposition  to  rise  or  move,  on  bran,  and  quinine  was  administered.  Id.  se- 
In  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  six  vere  cases,  blistering  of  the  throat,  neck,  and 
cattle  died  with  similar  symptoms,  and  in  West  top  of  the  head  was  resorted  to  with  good  suc- 
Springfield  and  North  Hadley,  Mass.,  five  more  cess,  as  also  bleeding  at  the  neck.  In  all  cases 
died,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two,  after  a  very  the  animal  was  ^'  smoked  "  with  a  mixture  of 
brief  illness,  with  the  same  symptoms.  There  tar,  feathers,  and  leather,  intended  to  keep 
were  no  indications  of  contagion  here;  the  open  the  air-passages  of  the  nose  and  head, 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  Spanish  fever.  When  this  was  not  done,  the  symptoms  of  suf- 
and  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  pleuro-  focation  and  suffering  were  far  greater.  In  no 
pneumonia.  Professor  Gamgee  investigated  cases  were  purgatives  used,  unless  the  constipa- 
some  of  the  cases  with  care,  and  gave  it  as  his  tion  was  extreme,  as  they  seemed  to  have  a 
opinion  that  they  had  been  poisoned  by  eating  bad  effect.  This  was  the  whole  treatment,  and 
freely  of  smutty  com  and  corn-fodder  which  it  was  very  successful.  Post-mortem  examina- 
had  become  extensively  smutted  in  the  tassels,  tions  showed  great  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
There  was  an  unusual  quantity  and  size  of  this  glands  of  the  neck,  trachea,  stomach,  and  br^n. 
fungous  ^owth  upon  the  com  in  Iowa,  Eastern  There  were  also  found  veiy  large  effusions  of 
New  York,  and  Mlassachusetts,  and  it  is  said  to  seram  in  the  cavity  of  the  brain.  On  the  ap- 
be  a  virulent  poison.  Many  intelligent  stock-  pearance  of  the  disease  at  the  San  Antonio  de- 
raisers,  however,  discard  the  "  smut  theory,"  pot  the  most  rigid  police  of  the  stables  was 
but  offer  no  satisfactory  one  in  its  place.  enforced,  and  disinfectants  were  freely  used, 

4.  The  endemic  disease  of  abortion  in  cows,  under  which,  and  the  treatment  already  al- 

which  has  so  seriously  affected  the  dairy  inter-  luded  to,  it  disappeared.    The  disease  mani- 

ests  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl-  fested  itself  at  other  military  posts  in  Texas 

vania,  still  continues,  and  the  protracted  and  during  the  same  winter.    The  cause  of  the  dis- 

elaborate  investigations  which  have  been  made  ease,  after  careful  observation  and  study,  oonld 

seem  neither  to  have  discovered  its  cause  nor  a  not  b^  conclusively  ascertained, 

remedy  for  it.  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    There  are  at  pres- 

A  remarkable  and  very  fatal  epidemic  has  ent  in  Central  America  five  independent  re- 
existed  among  horses  in  Texas  for  two  winters  publics :  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras, 
past,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which,  in  1863,  af-  1.  Guatemala.* — President  (1865-1869), 
fected  both  man  and  beast  in  North  Carolina.  Yincente  Cema.  The  State  ministry,  in  1868, 
Intelligent  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  De-  consisted  of  the  following  members :  Foreign 
partment  report  that  it  first  appeared  ^during  Affairs,  Marquis  Pedvo  de  Aycinena ;  Interior, 
the  winter  of  1866-'67,  at  Camp  Verde  and  Justice,  Instruction,  and  Worship,  Manuel  £die- 
Fort  Mason,  the  former  sixty-two  and  the  lat- — - 

ter  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles,  in  a  north-  ^jL^^L!f?SSlJ*L^Ji^S^^\^L3!^?!S,  ^'^^ 

i.    1—  JI2  >  x2 .£-        a       A    X     •        (3    i*  1867  to  1866 18  given  in  tne  AinruAL  AicBKXCAK  Ctolopa* 

westerly  direction,  firom  San  Antomo.    So  far  dia  for  1867. 
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Forria;  Fmances  and  War,  Manuel  Cerezo.  estunatea  the  receipts  at  $628,252 ;   and  ex- 
American  minister  at  Guatemala,  Fitz-Henrj  penditnre  at  $624,829.    According  to  a  report 
Warren  (since  1865).  Area,  44,778  square  miles,  made  to  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1867,  the 
Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1865,  aotaal  sorplns  of  receipts  over  ezpenditnres, 
1,180,000.    Population  of  the  capital,  Guate-  in  1866,  amounted  to  $59,000.    In  the  budget 
oiala,  about  40,000.   The  revenue,  in  1866,  was  for  1867,  the  reyenue  amounts  to  $783,718,  the 
$1,359,840;  the  expenditures,  $1,350,083.  The  expenditure  to   $698,008;  in  the  budget  for 
public  debt,  in  1865,  amounted  to  $2,461,978.  1868,  the  revenue  at  $882,150;  the  expenditure 
The  regular  army  consists  of  8,200,  the  militia  at  $745,875.     The  consolidated  public  debt 
of  18,000  men.   The  imports,  in  1867,  amount-  amounts  to  $650,000 ;  the  nonconsolidated  to 
ed  to  $1,574,587;  the  exports  to  $1,996,450.  $80,000.     Imports  in  1867   were   valued  at 
The  official  returns  for  the  port  of  San  Jos6  $1,680,000;    and   exports   at    $585,000  (the 
de  Guatemala  for  the  months  of  January,  Feb-  principal  articles  of  export  are  indigo,  sugar, 
roary  and  March,  1868,  show  the  exportations  cotton,  coffee,  etc.).     In  1867,  26  American 
of  produce  to  amount  to  about  $600,000  during  (United  States)  steamers  entered  the  ports  of 
that  period,  of  which  the  coffee  amounted  to  the  republic,  and  27  sailing-vessels  (6  North 
3,759,982  lbs.,  valued  at  $450,955,  and  sugar  American),  7  English,  6  South  American,  8 
1,601,809  lbs.,  valued  at  $80,098.    A  telegraph  French,  3  German,  and  2  Italian.    The  stand* 
line  was  completed  in  1868,  from  the  capital  ing  army  consists  of  about  1,000  men ;  the 
to  Amatitlan.  muitia  of  5,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  opened  its  reg-  An  election  for  President  was  held  in  1868, 

olar  sessions  on  the  25th  of  November.     The  and  resulted  in  Uie  reflection  of  the  present 

President  of  the  republic  delivered  the  usuid  incumbent,  Francisco  Dueflas,  for  the  term  of 

address,  in  which  he  says  that  the  relations  1869  to  1878. 

of  the  state  with  the  neighboring  republics  of  The  extradition  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  are  of  the  tween  San  Salvador  and  Italy, 
most  friendly  nature,  as  also  with  the  United  8.  Hondubab. — ^President,  Jos^  Maria  Me- 
States  and  Europe.  Peace  and  tranquillity  dina(February,  1866,  to  February,  1870).  Area, 
reign  through  the  interior,  and  thus  the  public  47,092  square  miles.  Population,  about  850,000 
Bu&orities  nave  been  able  to  devote  all  their  inhabitants.  The  repubuo  is  divided  into  seven 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  departments.  The  capitid,  Oomayagua,  has 
theprotectionof  industry,  and  the  development  about  18,000  inhabitants.  Minister  of  the 
of  the  rich  ^natural  resources  of  the  state.  United  States  at  Comayagua,  R.  H.  Rousseau 
Roads  have  been  opened  and  improved  throi^h-  (appointed  in  1866).  Receipts  of  the  Govern- 
out  the  department;  public  edifices  have  been  ment,  about $200,000 ;  expenditures,  $188,000; 
repaired,  and  schools  have  been  established  annual  surplus,  about  $17,000.  An  internal 
as  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  population  debt  of  about  $800,000  is  paid  off  by  the  an- 
woidd  admit.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  nual  surplus  of  the  revenue.  Value  of  im- 
favor  the  production  of  indigo — in  former  ports  (mostly  from  Great  Britain),  about 
times  a  favorite  staple  of  Guatemala.  A  $750,000;  exports,  $825,000.  Imports  now 
new  contract  for  five  years  has  been  entered  generally  come  to  the  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
into  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  for  island  of  Tigre,  in  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  which 
continuing  their  line  of  steamers  semi-monthly  was  opened  in  February  1,  1868;  formerly  to 
between  Panama  and  San  Jos6  at  an  annual  sub-  the  port  of  Omoa.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
sidy  of  $8,000,  the  company  agreeing  to  touch  port  of  Ruatan  has  been  opened.  The  legiflla- 
at  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Snchitepequez,  dur-  ture  of  the  republic  approved  a  contract  made 
ing  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  by  two  of  its  citizens  with  some  agents  in  £u- 
and  April,  to  take  off  the  crops  from  that  part  rope  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Ger- 
of  the  republic.  The  law  of  the  past  session,  man  and  Swiss  emigrants.  The  President  of 
passed  with  the  object  of  encouraging  immigra-  the  republic  has  received  the  title  of  Oaptain- 
tion,  has  not  been  without  good  results,  and  General  of  the  Forces. 

farther  steps  have  been  taken  to  favor  the  im-  4.  Nioabagtta. — ^President  (1867-1871),  Fer- 

migrants  arriving  on  the  north  coast.     The  nando  Guzman.    Area  (after  the  reannexation 

cultivation  of  sugar  is  increasing  rapidly  under  of  Greytown  and   the  Mosquito   Territory), 

the  liberal  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  and  68,169  square  miles.  Population,  about  400,000. 

great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  progress  of  Capital,  Managua,  with  about  10,000  inhabit- 

its  cultivation  in  the  future.     Measures  are  ants.    Imports  were  valued,  in  1865,  at  about 

being  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  public  $1,154,000;  exports  at  about  $722,000.   During 

priaons,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  have  been  em-  1867,  the  commerce  of  San  Juan   del  Norte 

ployed  to  look  after  youthful  delinquents  and  (Greytown)    was   as   follows  :    Exportation, 

attend  in  educating  them.    The  financial  con-  $705,781.06;    importation^  $487,209.29 ;   bal- 

dition  of  the  country  is  favorable,  the  rents  ance  in  favor  of  the  republic,  $218,521.77.   On 

being  considerably  in  advance  of  the  expenses,  the  Pacific  side  the  result  is  different.    The 

2.  Sak  Salvadob. — ^President  (1865-1869),  business  of  Corinto  for  the  same  year  was: 

Francisco  Duefias.    Area,  7,885  square  miles,  ibiportation,  $284,867.18 ;  exportation,  $188,- 

Population  about  600,000.   The  budget  of  1866  289.38 ;  balance  against  the  republic,  $96,077.- 
Voi.  vm.— 7       A 
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85.    The  revenue, 
471 ;    the  ezpenditi 

debt,  to  abont  $4,000,000.  ^      iS'd  provide 

In  March,  the  Legislature  of  Nicaragaa  rati-  abt.  18  provides  for  aid  or  comfort  to  ▼essels-of- 

fied   a   ^*  treaty  of  friendship,  Commerce,  and  war,  driven  by  stresB  of  weather  or  chased  bj  pirates 

navigation  "  with  the  United  States,  which  had  or  national  enemies  into  the  ports,  bays,  and  barb<»v, 

previously  been  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  of  ^^J^®  other  party's  oountrv. 

fi-    VT-I  jcjT^i    o«M*v«*v**«x*  wj    *uMs,  ^x,  »     V  Abt.  14  grants  the  right  of  transit  between  the 

the  U nited  btates  :  AUantio  and  Pacific  Oceans.    The  republic  of  Nicara- 

Abtiolb  1  declares  that  there  shall  be  perpetual  e^  ^^JJ^Vu^^^^l^if'P^^^  TJu'^^  "^"'J®' 

amity  between  the  two  nations.                           .  ,.^^'  ]«•  The  Unit^  States  to  extend  their  proteo- 

Air.  2  declares  there  shall  be  reciprocal  freedom  *"»?,  "^^  guarantee  the  neutrehty  and  innocent  use 

for  the  dtizens  and  subjects  of  both  nations  to  come  o^  t^®  ^^.  ¥^4  ^,^  ^^^^  influence  to  mduoe  otiber 

and  go,  remain,  reside ;  for  their  ships  to  enter  aU  naUons  to  join  in  the  guarantee  of  neutrality.     The 

ports ;  to  occupy  homes  and  warehouses,  and  eiyoy  ^^R^^]*^.^^  Nicaragua  te  establwh  a  free  port  at  each 

the  most  complete  protection  and  security ;  also  for  ^  of  the  route,  wluch  Umtod  States  vesseU  can 

their  ships  of  war.    ^uch  liberty  te  be  subject  to  the  .  frequent  free  from  tonnage  dues.    The  Umted  8ti4»s, 

laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  exercied.    The  ^^  ^^""^  "^oUpe,  to  have  liberty  to  convey  troops 

coasting  trade  of  each  country  is  reserved  to  ite  own  across  the  route,  provided  these  troops  are  not  to 

dtizenJor  subjecto.  be  used  against  any  Centod  American  nation  friendly 

Abt.  8  pute  both  naUons  on  the  footing  of  the  ??^T??^^  TheUmted  Stetes  Postmaster-General 

most  favored  nation  to  be  at  libertv  to  transport  the  muls  across  the  route. 

Abt.  4  forbids  other  and  higher  duties  on  imports.  .-^"t-.J.?-  The  repubhc  of  Nicaijgfua  agrees  to  em- 

Abt.  6  forbids  other  and  higher  duties  on  account  V^^J  military  force  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 

of  tonnage,  lighte,  eto.  I'l^P®'^  P"»*°«  <>^«''  S^  ft^  }}^  ^"i^^  '>«^  ^^J 

AbtT niaKs  tie  duties  on  United  States  importo  l^"^  ^^"^  ^r  ^^^  t^e  United  States  may,  with 

the  same,  whether  made  in  American  or  Nicaraguan  **^«  consent  or  at  the  request  of  the  repubhc  of  Nica- 

bottoms  and  ww  verM  ragua,  employ  force  for  this  and  no  other  purpose. 

Abt.  f  Shipmasters*  and  others  to  manage  their  In  exMption^oises  of  unforeseen  or  imminent  danger 

own  affairs  or  employ  a  broker,  factor,lgent,  or  in-  the  Umted  States  forces  may  act  without  sudh  oon- 

terpreter  as  they  pleSse.    Absolute  freedSm  ilso  for  ^^^  P^V?^l]^  obtained--such  exercise  of  force  to 

buyer  and  seUerf  The  citizens  of  both  nations  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Umted  States  Congress, 

have  free  access  to  the  courte  and  eiyoy  in  every  ,.  ^'  ^^v  J*^®    j  i^?!l.  1**?  protection  la  oondi- 

matter  the  same  righto  and  privileges  as  native  dti-  *jpn«l  on  the  good  faith-pf  the  company  controlling 

2QQ3                      ^               c^         o  ^Q  route,  but  protection  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  with- 

Abt.  8  gives  the  citizens  and  subjecto  of  both  the  ^^\  ^'^  months'  notice.                  ..     -x.  .^       . 

right  to  hdld  and  inherit  real  estate  within  the  States  .  Abt.  18  makes  article  14  inoperative  if  th^e  is  now 

of  the  American  Union  or  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  ^  existence  any  vahd  concession  by  the  Nicaraguan 

m  which  foreigners  shall  be  entitied  to  hold  or  in-  Government   having  reference  to   the  mteroceanic 

herit.    But  inf  case  real  estate  situated  witidn  the  "'^tfi  «"!  the  protection  of  the  Umted  States  rtipu- 

territories  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  ^^  ^^^^  article  16  is  reserved  until  the  owners  of 

fall  to  a  citizen  of  the  other  party,  wko  could  not  on  f^9^  concession  recognize  the  concession  made  in 

account  of  his  being  an  alien  be  permitted  to  hold  such  J^.  ^«Jy  ^  ^'^^  Government  and  citizens  of  the 

property  in  the  State  in  which  it  may  be  situated,  ^""ted  etates.                      -        ,,             ,  ..        - 

there  shiJl  be  accorded  to  him  such  time  as  the  laws  f^^'j}^'  -^^^  J?^  ^^  "T  *^®  oomplrtion  of  a 

Tpermit  for  him  to  sell  it  and  withdraw  and  export  the  ff"^*?  ?F  ^^P^^^  •J?"*!®'^  communication  from 

proceeds  thereof,  without  paying  to  the  government  ^f^^f'^'PV?  *^*i      ^^^^^^  T®  ^PP/^l  m  posseasion 

other  charges  thin  would  fe  paid  by  the  inhabitant.  Bhall  not  diwctly  or  indirectly  divide  by  the  issue  of 

In  case  of  intestetes,  the  minister  of  the  country  to  "took  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  When- 

which  the  deceased  belonged  shall  take  charge  of  his  ^^^^  ^^  ™*^  produce  a  greater  revenue,  they  shall  be 

•effecto  for  the  benefit  of  fia  lawful  heirs  and  credit-  '**r^^-     mi.x_.-_x,.ii/^ 

Qf g  Abt.  20.  The  treaty  to  last  fifteen  years,  and  ter- 

Abt.  9,  ssaion  1,  permits  citizens  of  both  parties  i^ate  by  twelve  months'  notice  on  either  side  at  or 

to  intermarry  with  natives  of  the  other  party,  hold  alter  that  time. 

and  possess,  by  purehase,  marriage,  or  descent,  any  es-  ,.  ^^'  J^-  ^^^  ^yy  ^  oe  ratified  and  the  ratiflca- 

tate,  real  or  personal,  without  thereby  changing  their  tion  exchanged  within  one  year,  or  sooner  if  poaaible, 

national  character,  subject,  however,  to    the  laws  "*  "^«  °^ty  of  Nicaragua, 

which  may  exist  or  which  may  be  enacted  in  this  5.  OosTA  RiOA.— The  President  of  the  re- 

TJS;.  2exempte  citizens  of  both  countries  from  PJ^Wic  for  the  term  of  1866  to  1869,  Dr.  Jps6 

forced  loans  and  mUitary  service  by  the  other,  but  ?*"*"a  Oastro,  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution 

obliges  them  to  pay  the  same  lawful  taxes  as  the  na-  m  October,  1868,  and  Jesus  Jimenez  declared 

tives  of  the  countn^  they  may  reside  in.  Provisional  President.     Area,   21,495  sqnare 

86C,  8  provides  fw  full  compensation,  paid  in  ad-  niUes.    The  population,  in  1844,  amounted  to 

"•^«&oTLrcS^^^^^                  they  ^«>»82 ;  in  lU  to  13^,000,  of' whom  12,000 

please  to  every  part  of  the  country  of  the  other  were  mdepenaent  Indians.    The  capital,  San 

party.  Jos6,  has  about  80,000  inhabitants.    Revenue, 

Abt.  10  contemplates  the  appointment  of  consuls,  about  11,000,000.     There  is  no  public  debt. 

Abt  11.  In  case  of  interruption  of  friendly  rela-  ^^^  standing  army  consists  of  1,000  men ; 

tions,  thecituEcns  of  the  other  party  who  may  be  re-  .^^  ,«:i:*:«  ^^  %  aaa      tu      •      v*   -i^^^vv  '"^u, 

siding  on  the  coast  shall  have  six  months  to  dose  up  *°^  militia  of  5,000.     The  imports,  in   1866, 


lege  of  continuing  such  trade  SO  long  as  they  behave  lu^  ^nlirAii/^   /%rxi»«  fyv' a^^«^L.^^  «,«-  -1*1 

p^KJeably.    Debto  between  individSals,  property  in  T®  ^^J  ^?®  ,^P^?  ^  ^™3?f  "S®*  7 ¥  ^J^^' 

pubUc  companies,  and  shares  of  companies,  shaU  *0^8  •  Arrivals,  71  vessels  (18  English,  6  Ger- 

uever  be  oonflscated,  nor  detained,  nor  sequestered,  man,  4  French,  etc.),  of  about  72,000  tons ; 
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clearances,  67  vessels  (8  English,  8  German,  mtinicated  to  the  Royal  Institntion  of  Great 
8  French,  etc.),  of  about  69,000  tons.  On  Britain  in  May,  1868,  a  brief  historf  of  the 
September  23, 1867,  the  port  of  Lomon,  on  the  progress  made  by  chemical  science  in  the  arti- 
Atlantio  side,  was  also  opened  to  commerce.  ncial  formation  of  organic  sabstanoes.  He 
CERIUM.  M.  Wdhler  has  published  an  ac-  showed  that  W6hler*s  synthesis  of  urea  was 
count  of  his  researches  on  cenum.  He  obtain-  one  of  the  earliest  in  point  of  date,  and  his 
ed  the  metal  by  the  following  process :  A  solu-  method  was  described,  and  also  Kolbe's  new 
tion  of  the  brown  oxide  of  cerium  in  hydro-  process,  by  the  mere  heating  of  ammonic  car- 
chloric  acid  was  mixed  with  an  equivalent  Donate  to  a  point  Just  below  that  at  which 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  of  chlo-  urea  is  decomposed.  The  conversion  of  car- 
ride  of  ammonium,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  bonio  disulphiae  into  carbonic  tetrachloride  or 
dryness.  The  mass  was  then  transferred  to  a  perchlorinated  marsh-gas  was  another  ezam- 
platinum  crucible,  and  heated  till  the  whole  of  pie  of  true  synthesis.  So  was  the  production 
the  chloride  of  ammonium  was  volatilized  and  of  oxalic  acid  by  the  direct  union  of  carbonic 
fusion  obtained.  The  ftised  mass  was  poured  out  anhydride  and  sodium,  recently  aocomplii^ed 
and  mixed,  while  still  warm,  with  fragments  of  by  Dr.  Drechsel;  and  it  was  shown  that,  as 
sodium,  and  introduced  into  an  earthen  cm-  oxalic  acid  by  distillation  yields  formic  acid, 
dble  previously  heated  to  redness.  When  the  the  synthesis  of  the  first  acid  leads  directly  to 
contents  had  again  fused,  and  the  excess  of  a  new  synthesis  of  the  second.  Allusion  was 
sodium  volatilized,  the  crucible  was  removed  made  to  Berthelot*s  process  of  making  formic 
fi-om  the  fire  ;  the  deep-gray  resulting  mass  acid  by  heating  potassio  hydrate  In  an  atmos- 
was  filled  with  little  metallio  globules.  In  a  phere  of  carbonic  oxide^  and  E6lbe  and 
second  experiment  a  large  piece  of  sodium  was  Schmidt's  method  of  makmg  the  same  sub- 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible  containing  chlo-  stance  by  exposing  potassium  to  a  warm  atmos- 
ride  of  potassium,  and  then  the  coursely-pow-  phere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  The  manufac- 
dered  chloride  used  before.  In  operating  in  this  ture  of  acetic  acid  from  carbonic  bisulphide 
way,  a  larger  proportion  of  metallic  globules  and  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  of  acetylene  by 
was  obtained,  some  of  which  weighed  50  to  60  several  processes,  of  succinic  acid,  of  tartaric 
milligrammes.  These  metallic  globules  appear  acid,  and  of  organic  alkaloids,  were  succes- 
to  consist  principally  of  cerium.  The  color  of  sively  described  and  illustrated  by  experi- 
the  metal  is  intermediate  between  the  color  of  ments.  The  author  said  that  one  of  the  most 
iron  and  that  of  lead.  The  metal  is  lustrous  interesting  of  the  cases  of  synthesis  recently 
when  polished ;  it  is  malleable.  Its  density  is  accomplished  was  that  in  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
about  5.5  at  12^.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  Perkin  had  succeeded  in  producing  artificially 
its  lustre,  and  becomes  slightly  blue.  It  feebly  the  odoriferous  principle  of  new  hay  and  the 
decomposes  water  at  100®.  Hydrochloric  acid  Tonquin  bean.  The  delicious  fragrance  of  new 
dissolves  it  with  energy;  concentrated  nitric  hay  is  entirely  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
acid  converts  it  into  clear  brown  oxide,  and  the  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  Anthoxanthum  odo^ 
dilute  acid  ^solves  it.  By  evaporation,  a  white  ratum.  It  is  the  same  substance  which  is  the 
salt  is  obtjuned,  which  leaves,  after  calcination,  cause  of  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woodruff,  Atpe- 
a  brown  oxide,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  rula  odorata;  and  the  melilot^  Melilotoi  offiei- 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Concentrated  sulphuric  nalis.  It  is  also  the  fiavoring  ingredient  in  the 
acid  slowly  dissolves  this  oxide,  forming  a  yel-  Maiv&in  of  the  Germans,  which  is  perfumed 
low  solution  which  shows  the  reactions  of  cerio  with  woodruflf.  Until  lately,  nothing  was 
salts.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  this  oxide  known  about  coumarin,  except  that  it  was  a 
with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  forming  a  colorless  crystalline  body,  having  the  formula 
colorless  solution.  When  a  globule  of  cenura  — O.H«Oi.  The  crystals  of  coumarin  appear 
is  heated  by  the  blow-pipe  to  dull  redness,  the  very  beautiful  under  the  influence  of  polarized 
metal  inflames  and  bums  vividly,  forming  light.  The  image  of  some  artificial  coumarin, 
brown  oxide ;  but,  upon  submitting  a  globule  which  had  been  fused  and  allowed  to  crystal- 
suddenly  to  a  very  high  temperature,  it  bums  lize  in  a  plate  of  glass,  was  then  thrown  upon 
with  explofflon,  sending  out  bluish  sparks,  the  screen,  and,  tiie  light  being  polarized  by 
Cerium  powder  caninfiame  below  100.*  When  the  aid  of  xTicol's  prisms,  the  crystals  assumed 
the  saline  mass  containing  the  cerium  globules  the  most  gorgeous  and  varying  colors  as  the 
is  treated  with  water,  a  fetid  hydrogen  gas  is  prisms  were  rotated.  The  clew  to  its  constitu- 
liberated,  and 
purple  color 

arated  by  washing.    ^ ,                                    ^         -    v        v 

extracts  from  this  powder  a  small  quantity  of  salicylic  acid  from  coumarm  was  then  shown 

metal,  as  well  as  of  oxide.     This  body  is  a  experimentally,  the  presence  of  the  acid  being 

cerous  oxychloride.    Concentrated  hydrochlo-  proved  by  its  yielding  a  deq)-purple  coloration 

ric  acid  attacks  it  with  difficulty ;  concentrated  with  ferric  chloride.    Artificial  coumarin  was 

nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  colorless  so-  obtained  from  the  hydride  of   salicyl.     By 

lution.  treatment  with  sodium  it  yielded  hydride  of 
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CHEMISTRY.  The  Artificial  Formation  of    sodium-salicyl ;    this  substance,  heated  with 
rganie  8ubstanca,—^T.  0.  G.  Williams  com-    acetic  anhydride,  gave  hydride  of  aceto -salicyl. 
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This  last  substanoe  was  then  distilled  with  cle  to  oalcnlate  its  efficiencj  in  the  living  body 

acetic  anhydride  and  sodic  acetate,  and,  when  (the  assumption  of  these  phjsidsts)  as  it  was 

the  temperature  reached  290°,  the  distillate  by  the  combustion  of  a  dried  bee  to  estimate 

solidified  to  a  mass  of  crystals  of  pure  couma-  the  work  which  it  accomplishes  in  the  flight 

rin,  having  all  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  of  many  hours,  carrying  the  weight  of  its  own 

that  obtained  from  the  Tonquin  bean.  body  several  miles.    The  muscle  in  the  living 

FermentaUon  and  tJie  aowrte  of  MuseuUir  body  acts  like  the  apparatus  in  a  watch,  which 

Fower,^At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Bavarian  gradually  expends  the  power  stored  up  in  it. — 

Academy  of  Sciences  the  president.  Baron  von  {Chemical  NetoSy  vol.  xvii.,  Ko.  443.) 

Liebig,  delivered  a  lecture  on  this  subject.    He.  Ths  Occlusion  of  Hydrogen  Oas  hy  MetaU. — 

showed  that  Pasteur's  celebrated  discovery  of  This  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  valu- 

the  increase  and  propagation  of  the  yeast-fungl  able  essay,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  Master  of 

in  a  mixture  of  tartrate  of  ammonia,  sugar,  and  the  British  Mnt,  read  before  the  Boyal  Society, 

yeast  ashes,  rested  on  a  palpable  error.    He  Mr.  Graham  had  previously  published  an  ac- 

explained  that,  according  to  his  analysis,  the  count  of  his  experiments  on  the  ocdnsion  of 

chief  constituent  of  the  yeast  was  a  substance  hydrogen  by  the  metals  palladium,  platinum, 

similar  to  the  caseine  of  milk,  containing  near-  and  iron,  showing  that  the  absorption  of  the 

ly  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  recognizable  gas  was  of  uncertain  occurrence  at  low  tem- 

when  in  putrefaction,  even  by  the  unprofes-  peratures,  but  was  insured   by  heating  the 

sional,  through  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs.    Pas-  metal,  whether  in  the  form  of  sponge  or  aggre- 

teur,  according  to  Liebig,  overlooked  the  fact  gated  by  hammering,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 

that  his  mixturp  contained  soluble  and  insolu-  slowly  and  completely  in  a  hydrogen  atmos- 

ble  phosphates,  due  to  the  yeast-ash,  and  that,  phere.    This  fact  was  referred  to  the  condition 

on  expelling  the  ammonia  with  caustic  mag-  of  absolute  purity  of  the  metaUio  surface  being 

nesia,  the  weU-known  phosphate  of  ammonia  essential  to  the  absorbing  action,  as  it  is  to  the 

and  magnesia  must  be  formed,  and  that,  hence,  action  of  platinum  foil  or  wire  in  determining 

the  very  means  he  employed  to  ascertalQ  the  the  combustion  of  the  gaseous  mixture  of  oxy- 

amount  of  ammonia  rendered  the  solution  of  gen  and  hydrogen,  as  observed  by  Faraday, 

this  question  impossible.    The  ammonia,  then,  The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  and  Ulus- 

which  disappeared,  had  not  been  employed  in  trate  a  new  method  of  charging  metals  with 

the  growth  of  the  fungi,  but  simply  had  en-  hydrogen  at  low  temperatures,  as  follows : 

tered  into  a  chemical  combination  whose  for-  When  a  plate  of  zinc  is  placed  in  dilute  sul- 

mation  Pasteur  had  overlooked.    It  has  been  phurio  acid,  hydrogen  is  freely  evolved  from 

observed  that  fresh  pure  beer-yoast  left  to  it-  the  surface  of  the  metal,  but  no  hydrogen  is 

sel^  in  the  presence  of  water,  disengages  car-  occluded  and  retained  at  the  same  time.    A 

bonic  acid  and  produces  alcohol.    Liebig  found  negative  result  was  indeed  to  be  expected  fit>m 

that  the  power  of  yeast  to  excite  fermentation  the  crystalline  structure  of  zinc.    But  a  thin 

is  retained  as  long  as  this  process  is  going  on ;  plate  of  palladium  immersed  in  the  same  acid, 

at  its  close,  putrefaction  sets  in.    Liebig  re-  and  brought  into  metallic  contact  vritii  tiie 

gards  this  process  as  a  vital  act  in  the  interior  zinc,  soon  becomes  largely  charged  with  the 

of  the  cell,  and  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hydrogen,  which  is  then  transferred  to  its  sur- 

action  of  yeast  in  the  fermentation.    When  a  &ce.    The  charge  taken  up  in  an  hour  by  a 

solution  of  sugar  comes  into  contact  with  the  palladium  plate,  rather  thick,  at  12°,  amounted 

yeast-cell,  the  inner  decomposition  of  the  lat-  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  times  its 

ter  is  retarded,  and  the  molecules  of  sugar  in  volume. 

contact  with  the  cell  are  decomposed.  One  The  absorption  of  hydrogen  was  still  more 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  yeast  left  to  them-  obvious  when  the  palladium  plate  was  consti- 
selvesfurnishedO.lSpercent.  of  alcohol.  Pas-  tuted  the  negative  electrode  in  acidulated 
teur  has  assumed  that  this  alcohol  is  produced  water  to  a  Bunsen  battery  of  six  cells.  The 
from  the  cellulose  of  the  yeast,  which  had  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  at  the  pontive  elec- 
changed  itself  into  sugar.  If  this  assumption  trode  continuing  copious,  the  effervescence  at 
were  true,  the  cellulose  ought  to  disappear  en-  the  negative  electrode  was  entirely  suspended 
tlrely:  it  remains,  however,  unaltered  behind,  for  the  first  twenty  seconds,  in  consequence  of 
During  the  formation  of  alcohol  no  trace  of  the  hydrogen  being  occluded  by  the  palladium, 
ammonia  is  generated.  As  some  of  the  most  The  final  absorption  amounted  to  200.4  volumes, 
remarkable  products  of  this  vital  process,  Lie-  and  was  greater  in  amount  than  the  volume  of 
big  mentioned  leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  a  nitro-  hydrogen  occluded  by  the  same  plate  heated 
genous  substance  containing  a  certain  amount  and  cooled  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  gas,  which 
of  sulphur.  With  regard  to  the  investigations  did  not  exceed  ninety  volumes, 
of  FicK,  Wislicenus,  and  Frankland,  which  have  A  thin  plate  of  palladium,  charged  with 
been  regarded  by  many  as  a  proof  against  Lie-  hydrogen  in  the  manner  described,  was  washed, 
big's  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  muscular  dried  by  a  cloth,  and  then  sealed  up  in  an  ex- 
power  is  generated,  Liebig  remarked  that  they  hausted  glass  tube.  On  breaking  the  tube  un- 
rest upon  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  der  mercury  after  two  months,  the  vacuum 
of  the  orgamc  process  involved.  It  was  just  was  found  perfect.  No  hydrogen  had  vapor- 
as  impossible  by  the  combustion  of  dried  mus-  ized  in  the  cold  (about  12°) ;  but,  on  the  appU- 
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oatioii  afterward  of  a  heat  of  100^  and  up-  and  in  fiftot  inoreaaed  greatly  in  permeability  at 

ward,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  yolomes  still  higher  temperatures,  and  without  becom- 

of  gas  were  evolved  from  the  metaL  ing  permeable  to  other  ga^s  at  the  same  time. 

It  appears  that  when  hydrogen  is  absorbed  In  a  striking  experiment,  a  mixture  of  equal 

by  palladium  the  volatility  of  the  gas  may  be  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  was 

entirely  suppressed;  and  hydrogen  may  be  carried  through  a  small  palladium  tube,  of 

largely  present  in  metals  without  exhibiting  which  the  internal  diameter  was  three  milli- 

any  sensible  tension  at  low  temperatures.    Oc-  metres,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  0.8  milli- 

clnded  hydrogen  is  certainly  no  longer  a  gas,  metre.    From  the  outer  surface  of  this  tube 

whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  physical  con-  gas  escaped  into  a  vacuum,  at  a  red  heat,  with 

dltion.    The  same  conclusion  was  indicated  by  the  enormous  velocity  of  1017.54  cubic  centi- 

another  series  of  experiments,  in  which  it  was  metres  per  minute  for  a  square  metre  of  sur- 

foond  that,  to  be  occluded  by  palladium,  and  face.    This  gas  did  not  disturb  baryta-water, 

even  by  iron,  hydrogen  does  not  require  to  be  It  was  pure  hydrogen. 

applied  under  much  pressure,  but,  on  the  con-  The  quantity  of  nydrogen  held  by  the  metal 

trary,  when  highly  rarefied  is  still  freely  ab-  at  these  high  temperatures  may  become  too 

sorbed  by  these  metals.  small  to  be  appreciated ;  but  Mr.  Graham  pre- 

Platinum  may  be  charged  with  hydrogen  snmes  it  is  still  present,  and  travels  through 

by  voltaic  action,  as  well  as  palladium,  but  the  metal  by  a  kind  of  rapid  cementation, 

with  the  usual  inferior  proportion  of  gas.    The  This  extreme  mobility  is  a  smgular  property 

charge  of  hydrogen  taken  up  in  a  decomposing  of  hydrogen,  which  was  involved  in  the  Am- 

voltaio  cell  by  old  platinum  in  the  form  of  a  damental  discovery,  by  MM.  H.  Sainte-Olaire 

tube,  of  the  thickness  of  a  small  crucible,  was  Deville  and  Troost,  of  the  passage  of  that  gas 

2.19  volumes.  This  absorbed  gas  was  also  readily  through  plates  of  iron  and  platinum  at  h^h 

withdrawn  from  the  platinum  and  oxidized  on  temperatures. 

reversing  the  plAce  of  the  metal  in  the  decom-  Liquid  diffhsion  has  also  a  bearing  upon  the 

posing  cell    The  platinum  acquired  its  well-  rapid  dissemination  of  hydrogen  .througn  a  soft 

known  polarizing  power  in  virtue  of  the  oc-  colloid  metal,  like  palladium  or  platinum,  at  a 

eluded  hydrogen.    This  power  was  retained  by  high  temperature.     The  liquid  diff^iBion  of 

the  metai  after  being  washed  with  pure  water  salts  in  water  is  Imown  to  be  six  times  as  rapid 

and  wiped  with  a  cloth,  and  was  brought  into  at  100*  as  at  0^    If  the  diffusion  of  liquid  hy- 

action  on  placing  the  metal  in  dilute  acid.   The  drogen  increases  with  temperature  in  an  equal 

temperature  required  to  expel  the  hydrogen  so  ratio,  it  must  become  a  very  rapid  movement 

absorbed  by  platinum  was  found  to  be  littie  at  a  red  heat.    Although  the  quantity  absorbed 

short  of  a  red  heat,  although  the  gas  had  en-  may  be  reduced  (or  the  channel  narrowed), 

tered  the  metal  at  a  low  temperature.  the  flow  of  liquid  may  thus  be  increased  in 

Soft  iron,  left  some  time  in  a  dilute  acid,  velocity.    The  whole  phenomena  appear  to  be 

oocluded   0.67   volume    of  hydrogen.      This  consistent  with  the  solution  of  liquid  hydrogen 

charge  of  gas  was  also  retained  at  low  tem-  in  the  colloid  metal.    The  "  solution  affinity '' 

patfatures,  and  did  not  escape  into  a  vacuum  of  metals  appears  to  be  nearly  confined  to  hy- 

till  the  temperature  was  raised  nearly  to  red-  drogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  metals  are 

nesa.    This  proves  that,  like  platinum,  iron  is  not  sensibly  penetrated  by  other  gases  than 

not  penetrated  through  in  the  cold  by  hydro-  tiiese. 

gen,  the  temperature  of  emission  being  elevated  Ths  Velocity  of  Chemical  Changee. — ^Mr.  A. 

considerably.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Secretary  of  the  Ohemical 

While  hydrogen  was   absorbed   freely  by  Society,  associated  with  Mr.  Esson,  arrives  at 

palladium  and  platinum  as  negative  plates,  no  the  following  conclusions  after  an  investigation 

oxygen  whatever  was  absorbed  by  plates  of  of  the  rates  at  Vhich  chemical  action  takes 

the  same  metals  in  the  position  of  positive  place: 

electrodes.    Oxygen  gas  was  disengaged  freely  j  f^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  chemical  ohmnge  proceeds 

on  the  surface  of  the  latter  without  being  con-  jg  oonBtant  under  constant  conditiona,  and  la  inde- 

densed.    A  platinum  plate,  which  had  acted  pendent  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  change 

for  several  hours  as  a  positive  electrode,  gave  commenced.                       .        ,       ,         v     .   i 

jile^^d,  wh«i  ^.bmitted  to  he»t  with  ex.  ,^t^  ^U^'^T^or^'^:^^. 

baustion,  a  small  trace  of  carbonic  acid  but  no  diminution  of  the  changhig  substance,  the  amount  of 

oxygen.  change  occurring  at  any  moment  is  directiy  propor- 

The  author  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  tioniJ  to  the  quantity  or  the  substance. 


elusion  of  the  gas.     But  it  must  be  admitted  ^  4:  When  the  rate  of  any  chemical  change  is  af- 

that  the  rapidity  of  penetration  is  not  in  pro-  fected  by  the  presence  of  a  substanoe  which  itself 

portiOh  to  the  volume  of  gas  occluded;  other-  takes  no  part  m  the  change,  the  acceleration  or  re- 

^  paU-dinm  would  be  mnch  more  perme.  ^;SS^JS^rb^.^<r^'  ^"^^"^  *»  *^ 

able  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  temperature.    A  ^  5  ipjg  relation  between  th*  rate  of  a  ohemical 

plate  of  that  metal  was  sensibly  exhausted  of  change  occurring  in  a  solution  and  the  temperature 

nydrogen  gas  at  26  7^  but  continued  permeable,  of  the  solution  is  suoh,  that,  for  every  additional  de- 
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gree.  tlie  number  ezpreBBing  the  rate  is  to  be  miilU-  with  the  oorresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling, 
pliea  by  a  constant  quantity.  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  fh>m  the  solution  of  the 
^     ,  y,           -.^ ,      y        -rr              T>i.  pfoblem,    "  How  are  these  physical  processes  con- 
7)/7iaaU  (m    Moleeular  Force. — Professor  nected  with  the  facts  of  consciousness!^*    The  chasm 
Tyndall,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  between  the  two  dasses  of  phenomena  would  stUl  re- 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  section  of  main  intellectually  impassable.    Let  the  consdous- 
the  British  Association  in  Augost,  1868,  made  gSTa^i!?;,^'- SMo  SS^I^oTthe'SSL*; 
the  following  suggestive  remarks .  gjid  the  consciousness  of  hate  with  a  left-handed  spi- 
Every  particle  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  ^  motion.    We  should  then  know  when  we  lore 
the  muscle,  a  nerve,  or  a  bone,  has  been  placed  in  its  ™t  S^\  motion  is  in  one  direction,  and  when  we 
position  by  molecular  force.    And  unless  the  exist-  hate  that  the  motion  is  in  the  other ;  but  the    why  ! " 
enoe  of  hiw  in  these  matters  be  denied,  and  the  ele-  would  stm  remam  unMaswered.      ....     . 

'  In  affliming  that  the  growth  of  the  body  u  me- 


culty  might  be  met  by  the  s&iple  eipansion  of  the  ^  J>«  *^1«  ^"^Jj^  °^?i^^  this  position  agam^ 

facuities  which  man  now  possesses.    &iven  this  ex-  f^l  f'^^ ;  ^^^  \?,<>,^^*  A^»  "«  ^«  ^T**"  °^^ 

pansion,  and  mven  the  necessary  molecular  data,  and  "  «*  present  constituted,  that  he  can  pass  beyond  it. 

the  chiSk  might  be  deduced  ia  rigorously  and  as  J  do  ^^^  ^^mk  he  is  entitled  to  say  that  his  molecu- 

logically  froni  the  egg  as  the  existence  of  Neptune  ^  j^jupings  and  his  molecolax  motions    explain 

wis  deduced  from  the  disturbances  of  Uranus,  or  as  everything.    In  reality  tiiey  explain  nothing.     The 

conical  refraction  was  deduced  from  the  undulatoiy  ^Jmost  he  can  afflnn  is  the  association  of  two  dassea 

theory  of  liffht  of  phenomena  of  whose  real  bond  of  umon  he  is  m 

Yoi  see  Tail  not  mmcing  matters,  but  avowing  absolute  k^norance.    Theproblem  of  the  connexion 

nakedly  what  many  scientific  thinkers  more  or  less  J^*^®  ^7  and  soul  is  as  insoluble  m  its  modem 

distinctly  beUeve.     The  formation  of  a  crystol,  a  «>™  as  it  was  m  the  pre-scientiflo  ages.    Phospho- 

plant,  or  an  animal,  is  in  their  eyes  a  purely  mechan-  ^^  JS  known  to  enter  mto  the  composition  of  the  hu- 

loal  problem,  which  differs  from  the  problems  of  or-  P^n  bram,  and  a  courageous  wnter  has  exdauned, 

dinary  mechanics  in  the  smallness  of  the  masses  and  ?  his  trenchant  German,      Ohne  phosphor  kein  ge- 

the  complexity  of  the  processes  involved.    Here  you  oanke."    That  may  or  may  not  !»  the  a«e ;  but 

have  one  half  of  our  dual  truth ;  let  us  now  glance  at  even  if  we  Imew  it  to  be  the  case,  the  knowledge 

the  other   half.     Associated  ^th   this    wonderful  would  not  lighten  our  darkness.    On  both  sides  of 

mechanism  of  the  animal  body,  wo  have  phenomena  Jf*?  ?>»«  H"?  "*^4j»  the  materialist  he  is  equally 

no  less  certwn  than  those  of  physics,  but  between  lielpless.    If  you  ask  hmi  whence  is  this     matter  f» 

which  and  the  mechanism  we  discern  no  necessaiy  ®f75\^*^.  ^®  ^\^  *>®®^  discoursing,  who  or  what  di- 

connection.    A  man,  for  example,  can  say,  "  I  feel,  I  ™«d  ^}JP^  molecules,  who  or  what  impressed  upon 

think,  I  love : "  but  how  does  consciousness  infuse  it-  ^^?  ^'^^  necessity  of  running  into  organic  foims, 

self  into  the  problem  I  The  human  bnwn  is  said  to  be  Jf  **»«  ^^  ^^^^^^-^  ??5?5°®  ^^?  ^J^}^^  ^^  /®PV  ? 

the  organ  of  thought  and  feeUng :  when  we  are  hurt,  ^^^^  <JuesUons.    But  if  the  matenidist  is  confounded, 

the  brain  feels  it;  when  we  ponder,  it  is  the  bram  ^^  science  rendered  dumb,  who  dse  is  cntiUed  to 

that  thinks :  when  our  passions  or  affections  are  ex-  answer »    To  whom  has  the  secret  been  revealed  t 

cited,  it  is  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  brain.  ^^  ^  ^^wer  pur  h^s,  and  acknowledge  our  igno- 

Let  us  endeavor  to  be  a  Uttle  more  precise  her«.    I  ""JJi  <>?«  "^^  *1^,  Perhaps  the  mystery  may  resolve 

hardlv  unaffine  that  any  profound  scientific  thinker  itself  mto  knowledge  at  some  future  day. 
who  has  reflected  upon  the  subject  exists,  who  would        Action  qf  Light — Professor   Tyndall  iMis 

not  admit  the  extreme  probabihty  of  the  hypothesis,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  results 

that  for  every  fact  of  consciousness,  whether  m  the  ^     «««  v^-ww^  w  w  ^  x.v^«i  k^^v^.^wj^  «**«  <«o(u» 

domiun  of  sense,  of  thought,  or  of  emotion,  a  certain  oi  experiments  made  by  snbjectmg  the  vapors 

definite  molecular  condiPion  is  set  up  in  the  brun.;  of  volatile  liquids  to   the  action  of   conoen- 

that  this  relation  of  physics  to  consciousness  is  inva-  trated   solar  or   electric  light.      A  tube  2.8 

'^^s  o^di'n **th§i^lS  or^feelhS^  mi  S\^Sferr^d^  ^®^*  ^^°^'  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^  internal  diameter, 

OT!^™°th?  thought  ol  feeliS|,Thl  cor^JJonSni  {«  closed  at  both  ends  by  glass  plates.     It  may 

state  of  the  brain  might  be  inferred.    But  how  in-  DO  connected  with  an  air-pump,  and  witji  a 

ferredt  It  is  at  bottom  not  a  cas^  of  logical  inference  series  of  tubes  used  for  the  purification   of 

at  all,  but  of  empiric^  assodation.    You  may  renly  air.    A  number  of  test-tubes  were  converted 

that  many  of  the  inferences  of  science  are  of  tliis  ^^^o  Wolf's  bottles  by  means  of   corks   and 

character:  the  mference,  for  example,  that  an  electric  .   ^  i    v  x    x  ^  -u^  *"^?«"»  ^*    rn ,   f   ^iT 

current  of  a  riven  direction  wiU  deflect  a  magnetic  *yt)es.     Each  test-tube  was  partly  filled  with 

needle  in  a  d^nite  way ;  but  the  cases  differ  in  this,  the  liquid  to  be  examined  and  introduced  into 

that  the  passages  from  the  current  to  the  needle,  if  not  the  path  of  the  purified  air.   When  the  experi- 

dcmonstrable,  is  thinkable,  and  that  we  entertain  no  mental  tube  was  exhausted,  and  the  air  then 

doubtas  to  the  final  mechamcal  solution  of  the  prob-  „n^-,«.^  *^  iv^i^kio.  4^t^»^,..»i«\i«a  i:^n:;i   «  —.:• 

lem ;  but  the  passage  from  the  physics  of  the  brain  flowed  to  bubble  through  the  liqmd,  a  ma- 

to  the  coirospondinff  facts  of  consciousness  is  un-  ture  oi  air  ana  vapor  entered  tne  experimental 

thinkable.     Granted  that  a  definite  thought  and  a  tube  together,  and  was  then  submitted  to  the 

definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain  occur  simulta-  action  of  light.     At  one  end  of  the  ezperi- 

ehkble  us  to  piiss  by  a  process  of  rSaoning  from  the  mittmg  an  intense  beam  ^  light  through  the 

one  phenomenon  to  the  other.   They  appear  together,  tube  parallel  to  its  axis.     When  the  vapor  of 

but  we  do  not  know  why.    Were  our  minds  and  amylic  nitrite  was  allowed  to  enter  the  tube  in 

senses  so  expanded,  strengthened,  and  iUuminated  the  dark,  and  the  beam  of  light  was  then  sent 

as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of  *i.-rt„n.li   fh^  ♦«!*/»    fl*/*  f r.^^  aMTv<^o*<^   a^-  <»« 

the  brain:  were  w« «miibi«  of  foiinwin'i  r11  their  mo-  Plough  the  tube,  the  tube  appe_ared  for  an 
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beam.  On  repeating  this  experiment  with  a  central-fire  cartridge.  No  alteration  is  required 
condensed  beam  of  light  forming  a  cone  eight  in  fire-arms  in  o^er  to  nse  it,  but  the  car- 
inches  long,  the  oone,  which  was  at  first  inTis-  tridge-case  must  be  little  more  than  half  its 
ible,  flashed  suddenly'  like  a  laminons  spear,  nsaal  length,  which  will  give  the  same  result 
The  rapiditj  of  the  condensing  action  dimin«  as  double  the  quantity  of  ordinary  gunpowder, 
iahed  with  the  density  of  the  light.  The  same  but  with  greater  quickness,  penetration,  and 
effects  were  produced  when  oxygen  or  hydro-  accuracy.  It  produces  neither  smoke  nor 
gen  was  employed  as  a  carrier ;  when  the  head  flash  of  flame  at  the  muzzle,  on  discharge,  and 
of  the  beam  was  sifted  out  through  a  plate  can  be  used  in  a  casemate  witii  perfect  com- 
of  alum,  or  when  the  beam  was  used  without  fort  to  the  gunners.  In  actual  use  it  does  not 
sifting.  That  the  amylic  nitrite  undergoes  de-  appear  to  possess  a  bursting  so  much  as  a  pro- 
composition  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  brown  puisive  power.  The  economy  of  the  powder 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid.  Sunlight  produces  sim-  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  its  wholesale 
ilar  effects.  The  author  proves,  in  the  next  cost  is  about  86  s.  per  cwt,  but,  as  its  strength 
place,  that  the  decomposition  is  effected  by  the  is  said  to  be  at  least  one-third  greater  then 
more  refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  that  liquid  than  that  of  ordinary  powder,  its  cost  may  be 
amylic  nitrite  is  most  potent  in  arresting  the  comparatively  estimated  at  about  60s.  per  cwt. 
rays  which  affect  its  vapor.  This  seems  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Reveley,  0.  £.,  the  mam^actnrer 
show  that  the  absorption  takes  place  in  the  of  the  white  gunpowder  (unpatented),  has  not 
atoms,  and  not  in  the  molecules.  The  author  been  able  to  procure  a  practical  trial  of  it  from 
anticipates  wide,  if  not  entire,  generality  for  the  Royal  Ordnance  department.  A  sample 
the  fact  that  a  liquid  and  its  vapor  absorb  the  of  three  dozen  rounds  of  Enfield  cartridges, 
same  rays.  When  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  rare  which  he  sent  to  the  department  for  trial, 
and  well-mixed  vapor,  the  electric  light  devel-  were  returned  to  him,  in  tine  original  package 
ops  a  blue  color,  which  may  be  pure  and  deep,  with  the  seal  unbroken,  accompanied  by  a 
or  milky,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  note,  stating  that  the  cartridges  were  not  snit- 
The  author  connects  this  result  with  that  of  able  for  military  purposes.  The  ofScials  had 
Brflcke^s  experiments  on  the  colors  of  the  sky.  evidently  decided  about  them  without  even 
Various  other  liquids  were  tried  with  success,  looking  at  them. 

In  many  cajses  the  condensed  vapors  formed  NitroglucMe. — The  American  Journal  i^f 

extremely    beautiful    and    regularly  ^  shaped  /S^im^,  for  May,  1868,  contains  a  paper  upon 

clouds,  the  particles  rotating  around  the  axes  this  compound  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  Carey 

of  the  tube,  or  round  other  axes.    The  most  Lea.    He  prepares  the  article  in  the  following 

beautiful  forms  appear  to  have  been  those  pro-  way :   two  ounces  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 

duced  by  iodhydnc  acid. — {Ameriean  Journal  two  of  common  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  strong 

of  Scienes,  January,  1869.)  nitric  acid  are  mixed.    Sugar  is  stirred  into 

White  Gunpowder . — The  Meehaniee^  Maga-  this  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  a  thin  paste. 

tinSy  of  August  7,  1868,  speaks  in  terms  of  ap-  The  stirring  is  kept  up,  and  as  fast  as  the 

proval  of  white  gunpowder,  on  account  of  the  nitroglncose  separates  in  doughy  masses,  it  is 

comparative  safety  of  its  manufacture  and  use,  removed  with  a  spatula,  and  thrown  into  cold 

and  its  superior  effectiveness  as  an  explosive  water.    More  sugar  being   added  will   give 

material.    This  substance  is  a  white,  impalpa-  more  nitroglucose,  but  considerably  less   in 

ble  powder,  resembling  flour,  powdered  chalk,  proportion  than  the  first  addition.    As  soon  as 

or  magnesia,  in  its  superficial  appearance.    Its  possible  the  nitroglucose  must  be  kneaded  up 

composition  is  as  follows :    *  with  cold  water  to  get  the  acid  out ;  otherwise 

Ch\     te  f     tiifih                                 48  ^  *®^  ^^  fifteen  minutes)  it  passes  to  a  green- 

YelW pJiialuite  of pitos'h V^^V^V^ \ \ ' '.  29  ^^  color,  and  decomposition  commences :  The 

Finest  loftf-Bugar SS  removal  of  the  adhering  acid  is  much  more 

difficult  than  in  the  case  of  peroxylin,  and  ia 

100  an  extremely  disagreeable  operation.  The 
In  manufacturing  it  the  yellow  prussiate  acid  pervades  the  whole  of  the  doughy  mass 
must  be  dried  in  an  iron  ladle  until  it  is  as  so  fully,  that  the  fingers  are  stained  and 
white  as  the  chlorate.  The  ingredients  are  burned  by  it,  nor  can  the  whole  of  the  acid 
ground  separately  to  very  fine  powder,  and  be  removed  satisfactorily  in  this  way.  The 
then  mixed  by  means  of  a  conical  sieve,  until  best  means  found  by  the  author  was,  to  dis- 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  but  not  by  solve  the  crude  nitroglucose  in  a  mixture  of 
trituration.  For  small  quantities  a  common  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  to  pour  this  into 
Wedgwood  mortar  and  pestie  may  be  used,  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  with  constant 
but  l^ey  must  be  kept  perfectiy  dry  and  clean,  stirring,  and  violent  agitation  afterward.  The 
The  operation  of  mixing  does  not  take  many  method  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
minutes,  and  with  these  precautions  is  abso-  seems  to  be  attended  with  some  loss  of  mate- 
lutely  free  from  danger.  In  loading,  it  is  treat-  rial.  Prepared  in  this  way,  nitroglucose  is  a 
ed  the  same  way  as  ordinary  gunpowder,  being  white  lustrous  body,  which  may  either  as- 
pressed  down  by  hand,  soli4  but  not  hard,  sume  the  doughy  amorphous  condition,  or  the 
Tlie  charge  is  ignited  in  the  usual  way,  either  crystalline,  and  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
with  a  common  cap  or^  nipple,  or  on  a  rim  or  with  extreme  ease.    When  first  formed  by  the 
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mixed  acids,  it  always  has  the  doughy  form.  Daring  the  autumn  of  1867,  when  the  ohol- 

That  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitric  and  sul-  era  was  felt  severely  in  Turin,  Father  Denza 

phurio  acid  was  crystalline  from  the   first,  studied  the  meteorological  concUtion  of  the  at- 

when  precipitated  by  water  from  its  solution  mosphere ;  he  studied  especially  the  oonneo- 

in  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  doughy  and  almost  tion  between  the  preyaleooe  of  the  disease  and 

liquid,  and  remains  so  for  a  long  time,  if  there  the  absence  of  ozone.    His  obserrations  were 

is  any  considerable  quantity  of  it.    The  best  made  at  Moncalieri,  rather  more  than  half  a 

mode  of  preserving  it  appears  to  be  under  mile  from  the  town ;  the  electricity  was  meas- 

water.    By  standing  thus  it  gradually  hardens,  nred  as  well  as  the  ozone.    During  the  days  in 

and  passes  sometimes  to  a  somewhat  hard  August  and  September,  when  the  cholera  was 

amorphous  mass,  and  sometimes  to  a  granular  at  about  its  height,  tbe  amount  of  ozone  pres- 

crystaUine  state.    It  appears  to  be  wholly  in-  ent  was  variable,  but  considerable— perhaps 

soluble  in  water.    A  few  minute  grains  of  the  about  the  average.    The  electricity,  however, 

crystalline  form  diffused  through  fifteen  or  during  these  days  almost  entirely  disappeared ; 

twenty  ounces  of  water,  and  did  not  dissolve  it  is  an  interestinff  observation, 

after  many  hours'  standing.    In  a  mixture  of  Professor  Francland  made  this  reference  to 

alcohol   and  ether  it  dissolves  as  easily  as  the  ozone  question  in  his  address  to  the  Chem- 

sugar  in  water,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  ical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  in  An- 

make  the  liquid  syrupy.    Its  detonating  prop-  gust,  1868: 

erties  are  but  slight.    If  it  be  well  dried  wid  chemiets  had  long  regarded  with  regret  the  labor 

a  match  be  applied,  it  deflagrates  with  a  feeble  expended  by  meteorolofflsta  on  obBervationa  made 

flash.    It  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Y.  Monck-  with  the  intention  of  estimating  ozone  in  the  atmos- 

hover  that,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  kept  phere,  in  the  absence  of  any  conclusive  evidence  of 

sometime  ma  warm  place,  it  undergoes  de-  Jt®  existence  of  this  substimoe  in  the  air.    It  is, 

I™  \r^'    *""  "~"*  i/*«wo,  xu  uxiwAftwo  vio-  therefore,  highly  satisfactory  that  Andrews,  to  whom 

composition,   as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  we  were  iready  so  much  indebted  for  our  knowledge 

solution  then  gives  an  abundant  precipitate  of  the  pro^drties  of  ozone,  has  at  length  proved  that 

with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  at  first  it  did  not  the  reaction  exhibited  by  ozone  test-papers  at  a  dia- 

do.    An  experiment  made  in  this  direction  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^  "?  '^^^^y  <^^®  ^  ^^^^'    '^^'^ 

AiA  «r^+  /»;wA^T«/^  «/^o„u  ♦i,^-  {.«^:^«4-^^       A  „«i„  the  numerous  observations,  extending  over  so  many 

did  not  give  the  result  thus  indicated.    A  solu-  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  they  did  not  before 

tion  of  mtroglucose   m   alcohol,  containing  possess, 
about  forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  was  placed  in  a 

stoppered  phial  and  was  kept  in  the  sand-bath  Mieroseopid  Crystallography. — Mr.  H.  S. 
at  a  temperature  of  about  blood-heat  for  nearly  Waddington  has  read  a  paper  before  the  Brit- 
a  month.  But  neither  it  nor  a  fresh  solution  ish  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  this  subject.  He 
gave  a  precipitate  with  alcoholic  solution  of  says  that  the  formation  of  perfect  crystals  de- 
nitrate  of  silver.  pends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
Osone  and  'Antoeone. — ^An  experiment  of  M.  deposited.  He  has  obtained  better  results,  by 
SchOnbein's,  illustrating  the  simultaneous  for-  allowing  the  crystals  to  deposit  from  a  hot  and 
mation  of  ozone  and  antozone,  is  said  to  be  the  concentrated  solution,  than  by  placing  a  few 
following :  Into  a  flask  of  five  hundred  c.  o.  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  on  a  dean 
capacity,  and  three  or  four  centimetres  in  di-  slide  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  spontaneous- 
ameter  across  the  neck,  a  little  ether  is  poured,  ly.  When  crystals  are  quite  soluble  in  water, 
just  enough  to  cover  the  bottom,  and  a  spiral  of  his  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  ^^  A  sola- 
red-hot  platinum  is  plunged  into  the  vapors.  It  is  tion  is  made  in  hot  distilled  water,  the  liquid 
necessary  to  avoid  heating  the  flask  too  strong*  filtered,  and  a  few  drops  poured  on  a  cleaii 
ly.  The  platinum  glows  xmtil  all  the  ether  has  slide,  just  before  the  crystals  begin  to  form  in 
heen  destroyed.  The  experiment  is  repeated  the  solution  itself,  and  immediatdy  poured  off; 
two  or  three  times,  and  now  the  question  is,  to  sufficient  will  remain  behind  for  the  produc- 
demonstrate  that  both  ozone  and  antozone  are  tion  of  crystals,  which  will  form  at  once, 
formed  in  this  slow  oxidation  of  the  ether.  When  of  a  sufficient  size,  the  remaining  liquor, 
The  first  is,  of  course,  easily  shown  to  be  pres-  if  any,  should  be  drained  from  them  and  the 
ent  by  means  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  slide  allowed  to  dry.  The  result  wUl  generally 
starch-paper.  To  show  the  presence  of  anto-  be  a  slide,  evenly  covered  with  crystals,  having 
zone,  the  fiask  is  rinsed  with  a  small  quantity  well-defined  edges,  and  but  few  of  which  are 
of  ether,  which  will  then  be  sufficiently  charged  agglomerated.  This  process  answers  well  for 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  give  clearly  the  alum,  chlorate  of  potassium,  nitrates  of  ba- 
perchromic  acid  reaction.  6ome  solution  of  rium  and  strontium,  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
bichromate  of  potash  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  mony,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate,  acid  tar- 
and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  ether  trate,binoxalate,  and  quadroxalate  of  potassium, 
with  which  the  flask  has  been  rinsed  is  then  the  strength  being  regulated  by  experience* 
poured  in,  when  the  ethereal  layer  hecomes  If  crystals  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water, 
colored  a  beautiful  violet  blue.  The  conclusion  they  may  be  allowed  to  separate  in  the  bulk  of 
to  be  arrived  at  from  this  experiment  is,  that,  the  solution  itself  as  it  cools ;  then  remove  a 
during  the  formation  of  ozone,  antozone  is  also  small  quantity  of  liquid  and  crystals  to  a  slide, 
formed — ^this,  in  the  nresence  of  water,  being  by  means  of  a  glass  tube.  The  slide  must  be 
converted  into  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  kept  moving,  to  prevent  the  aggregation  of  the 
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,  crystals,  and  the  raperflaona  liquid  removed  b j  Ory$tall%Mation  under  ih$  Blowpipe, — It  aome- 
appljing  blotting-paper  to  the  edg^ea  of  the  timea  luq>pen8  in  experiments  with  the  blow- 
side.  '  For  hippnno  aoid^  the  aolution,  when  pipe,  when  borax,  phoaphoraa,  common  aalt,  or 
on  the  point  of  crjstallizmg,  ahoold  be  poured  aoda,  is  used,  that  the  bead,  at  first  limpid,  be- 
on  a  cold  slide,  and,  when  the  crystals  have  comes  suddenly  opaque.  M.  G.  Rose  finds  that 
formed,  the  remaining  liquid  should  be  poured  this  is  due  to  the  deyelopment  of  crystaUized 
of^  and  the  slide  allowed  to  dry.  Sugar,  citric  bodies  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  The  crystal- 
and  tartaric  acids,  and  all  substances  very  sol-  lization  is  often  confused,  although  sometimes 
uble  in  water,  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  it  is  very  regular,  and,  on  operatmg  with  tita- 
by  making  a  concentrated  solution,  filtering  nium  under  sufficiently  varymg  circumstances, 
it,  and  then  pouring  it  on  a  slide,  taJdng  care  M.  Rose  has  been  able  to  obtain  anatase,  and 
that  only  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  remains,  to  effect  a  crystallixation  of  the  two  allotro* 
which  should  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air.  pic  states  of  the  titanic  acid.  With  felspar 
To  obtain  crystals  from  sulphate  of  iodo-  and  phosphorus  salt  (by  the  aid  of  wliich,  as  is 
quinine  or  *  Herapathite,^  the  author  mixes  well  known,  silicates  are  reduced  to  silica  and 
three  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  phosphates),  he  obtained  crystallized  quartz, 
drachm  of  acetic  acid,  in  which  he  dissolves  confused,  but  insoluble  in  alkalies.  In  order 
ten  grains  of  bisulphate  of  quinine.  He  then  to  recognize  the  crystals,  obtained  under  these 
pours  ten  or  fifteen  drops  on  a  slide,  and  oonditiona,  flatten  the  yet  warm  bead  and  ob- 
adds  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine.  When  clear  serve  it  under  a  microscope;  or  it  may  be  at- 
he  pours  it  from  slide  to  slide  as  long  as  the  tacked  by  water  or  an  acid,  in  which  case  the 
liquid  holds  out.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  residual  crystals  may  be  collected  on  a  glass 
uric  acid  in  crystals  is,  to  allow  eight  or  ten  plate.— (CAamMaJ  iTeioi,  vol.  xvi..  No.  421.) 
ounces  of  urine  to  stand  some  hours,  after  the  Cryetallwation  <(f  Sulphur. — ^M.  SchHtzen- 
addition  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  acetic  acid,  berger,  of  Paris,  has  made  an  interesting  ex- 
lu  a  day  or  two  the  crystals  will  have  grown  periment  upon  the  crystallization  of  sulphur, 
larger,  when  the  bottle  should  be  shaken,  to  He  filled  a  matrass,  of  a  capacity  of  one  hun- 
detach  them  from  the  sides ;  then  wash  ^em  dred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  grammes,  with 
with  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  refined  sulphur,  commercially  pure,  so  that, 
acid.  To  obtain  the  rarer  forms,  it  is  requi-  when  fused,  the  liquid  occupied  the  whole  of 
site  to  allow  the  crystals  to  deposit  quickly,  the  ftpace  below  the  neck ;  the  upper  part  of 
which  may  be  done  by  making  a  solution  of  the  neck  was  drawn  out  into  a  capillaiy  tube, 
urate  of  sodium,  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  so-  which  was  twisted  several  times,  but  left  freely 
lution  of  caustic  soda,  until  no  more  is  taken  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  sulphur  being 
up.  ->  If  one  or  two  drachms  of  this  are  put  into  melted  in  a  bath  of  oil  heated  to  1 20^,  the  flask 
eight  ounces  of  urine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  was  placed  in  water  heated  to  95^.  In  these 
acetic  add  added,  not  more  tihan  sufficient  to  conditions,  the  sulphur  remains  perfectly  fluid 
neutralize  the  soda,  very  perfect  crystals  will  for  hours,  even  when  occasionally  moved  and 
be  obtained.  Another  deposit  found  in  urine  is  drawn  out  of  the  hot  water.  If  the  tempera- 
the  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium,  ture  be  made  to  fall  very  slowly,  transparent 
or  tnple-phosphate,  which  may  be  prepared  in  crystals,  possessing  the  same  density  as  the 
prisms  by  dropping  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  melted  sulphur,  form  either  on  the  surface  or 
grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  into  eight  or  in  the  midist  oi  the  fluid  at  about  00^.  The 
ten  ounces  of  urine,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  mass  of  crystals  gradually  augments,  but  with 
quiet  for  some  hours.  When  the  crystals  are  great  slowness ;  sometimes  they  are  isolated, 
of  sufficient  size,  the  bottle  may  be  gently  sometimes  united  in  groups  of  two,  three,  four, 
shaken  and  the  urine  poured  off.  This  deposit  etc.  The  amount  of  crystala  being  considered 
may  also  be  obtained  in  stellate  crystals  by  sufficient  to  separate  them,  the  matrass  is  sharp- 
adding  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  two  drachms  ly  invei^ed,  so  as  to  cool  and  solidify  the  melted 
of  carbonate  of  ammonium  to  urine,  and  allow-  sulphur  in  the  neck.  Thus  the  crystals  are 
ing  it  to  stand.  The  crystals  should  be  washed  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sulphur,  and 
with  distilled  water,  to  which  a  little  liquor  omy  remain  suspended  by  their  peaJcs.  They 
ammoniffi  has  been  added.  Oaldo  oxalate  may  are  transparent  and  remain  so  indefinitely ;  in 
be  obtained  by  dropping  a  single  small  crystal  of  form  they  are  octahedral  and  bear  close  resem- 
oxalate  acid  into  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  urine,  blance  to  natural  crystals.  Measurement  of 
and  leaving  it  at  perfect  rest  for  some  hours,  the  angles  has  confirmed  their  identity.  The 
Mr.  Waddington  has  also  obtained  good  results  experiment  is  surer  when  two  or  three  drops 
from  salicin,  by  pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphide  of  carbon  are  added  to  the  sulphur 
in  cold  water  on  a  slide,  holding  it  over  a  before  frision;  the  phenomenon  takes  place, 
flame  until  it  is  at  the  boiling-point;  then  pour-  however,  independently  of  this  admixture.  By 
ing  off  the  slide,  when  only  a  viscid  film  wiU  this  experiment  of  M.  Bchntzenberger^s  it  is 
remain.  This  must  become  quite  cold,  and  proved  that  melted  sulphur  crystallizes  below 
the  under  surface  held  close  to  the  flame  of  a  100^  in  octahedra  of  the  fourth  system  without 
lamp  or  gas-jet.  The  moment  it  begins  to  the  aid  of  any  solvent.  The  facts  will  proba- 
crystaUize  it  must  be  removed  a  few  inches  bly  be  tnmed  to  account  in  the  study  of  the 
from  the  flame,  or  dse  it  will  fuse.''  formation  of  natural  crystals. 
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The  question  of  how  and  under  what  ciroum-  porcelain  tube,  or  one  filled  with  fragments  of 
stances  sulphur  will  crystallize  from  substances  felspar,  heated  to  a  temperature  approaching  the 
containing  it,  was  referred  to  in  a  recent  mur-  point  of  fusion  for  that  mineral,  fmd  distilling, 
der  trial  at  Versailles.  The  victim  had  been  thej  observed  that  the  product  condensed  at 
poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  lucifer  matches.  The  the  extremity  of.  the  apparatus  was  a  liquid 
chemist  stated,  that  after  a  scrupulous  examl-  less  volatile  than  the  culoride.  By  repeating 
nation  of  the  exhumed  matter  (interred  two  the  operation  a  great  number  of  times  with  the 
years)  he  had  failed  to  detect  phosphorus,  prob-  more  volatile  portions,  a  notable  amount  of  a 
ably  volatilized  or  oxidized  long  ago,  but  he  had  liquid  boiling  above  yO^  is  obtained.  This 
separated  several  pieces  of  melted  sulphur,  product  submitted  to  fractional  distillation  is 
wnich  he  exhibited.  From  these  facts  he  con-  easily  separated  into  chloride  of  silicium  and  a 
eluded  that  chemical  matches  must  have  been  liquid  chiefly  boiling  between  186^  and  139^. 
present,  for  these  .traces  of  sulphur,  though  Limpid  aud  fuming  in  thid  air,  this  liquid  bears 
very  small,  could  not  occur  in  culinary  or  great  resemblance  to  chloride  of  silicium ;  it  is 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  question  likewise  decomposed  by  water  energetically, 
was  then  put — did  he  not  know  that  sulphur  Analyses  were  made  by  introducing  weighed 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  exhibited  was  bulbs,  full  of  the  liquid,  into  flasks  containing  a 
found  in  deposits  of  fecal  matter  which  had  un-  certain  quantity  of  water ;  breaking  the  bulbs 
dergone  a  certain  fermentation  in  the  air  ?  and  afterwara,  almost  the  whole  of  the  silica,  when 
upon  this  point,  the  finding  of  sulphur  perfectly  sufScient  water  was  present,  remained  in  sola- 
crystallized  or  in  concreted  masses,  in  the  old  tion.  The  acid  liquid,  saturated  with  ammonia, 
deposits  in  the  sewer  of  MontfauQon,  was  cited ;  was  evaporated  on  the  water-bath ;  the  residue 
the  specimens  of  sulph;pr  here  referred  to  are  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered  gave  on  the  one 

Preserved  in  one  of  the  public  museums.  Great  side  silica  mixed  with  the  glass  of  the  bulb,  on 
oubt  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  source  of  the  the  other  a  solution  in  which  the  chlorine  was 
sulphur ;  indeed,  judging  from  the  chemist's  determined.  The  numbers  obtained  lead  to  the 
evidence,  he  would  appear  to  have  argued  far-  formula  SitOOlt,  from  which  the  new  body  is 
ther  than  the  experimental  data  justified  him  seen  to  be  an  oxychloride  of  silicium. 
in  doing.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Iodide  of  Silicium, — Mr.  M.  0.  Friedel  has 
InduBtrial  Preparation  of  Oxygen. — ^M.  Gon-  given  to  the  Chemical  ITews  the  result  of  his 
dolo  has  made  some  improvements  in  M.  Bous-  receut  studies  of  iodide  of  silicium.  He  makes 
singault's  process  of  extracting  oxygen  from  the  it  by  the  following  process:  In  a  tube  he 
air  by  means  of  baryta.  M.  Boussingault,  in  places  crystallized  silicium.  The  tube  is 
1852,  found  that  in  passing  a  current  of  air  over  heated  to  redness,  and  through  it  is  passed 
baryta,  heated  to  dull  redness,  oxygen  was  sub-  the  vapor  of  iodine,  along  with  a  completely 
tracted  from  the  air,  and  binoxide  of  barium  desiccated  carbonic  acid.  If  the  distillation  of 
formed,  and  that,  upon  then  raising  the  heat  to  iodine  is  rapid,  or  if  the  silicium  does  not  fill 
bright  redness,  the  oxygen  was  set  at  liberty  so  the  tube,  tiie  product  obtained  is  mixed  with 
easily  that  the  oxygen  might  be  first  absorbed  much  iodine.  But  with  a  tube  of  sufficient 
and  then  evolved  ad  infinitum,  M.  Gondolo  length,  and  the  exercise  of  caution,  the  crys- 
has  made,  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  tals  sublimed  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  will 
process,  certain  changes  which  admit  of  oxygen  be  white,  and  the  liquid  proceeding  from  their 
being  prepared  upon  a  manufacturing  scale,  fusion  yellowish.  The  product  thus  obtained, 
For  the  porcelain  tubes  he  substitutes  iron  ones,  purified  when  necessary  from  iodine,  by  solu- 
which  may  be  made  either  of  wrought  or  cast  tion  in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  agitation  with 
iron.  Internally  a  coating  of  magnesia  is  ap-  mercury,  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  car- 
plied,  and  externally  asbestos,  so  as  to  diminish  bonic  acid  without  decomposition.  Not  so  in 
the  porosity  of  the  tube  and  the  consumption  the  air,  where  its  vapor,  on  being  heated, 
of  fuel.  These  tubes  are  arranged  in  a  brick  catches  fire,  and  bums  with  a  red  flame,  emit- 
fhmace  having  dampers,  by  means  of  which  the  ting  much  iodine  vapor.  The  product,  distilled 
temperature  may  be  changed  at  will,  and  duU  in  carbonic  acid,  is  colorless,  or  slightly  yellow- 
redness  and  bright  redness  easily  obtained.  To  ish.  Its  boiling-point  is  290^,  and  at  120.5°  it 
the  baryta  a  mixture  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  a  solidifies  and  crystallizes  into  a  mass,  having  a 
sniall  quantity  of  manganate  of  potash  is  added;  watered  appearance  (moire)  which  is  nearly 
this  prevents  fritting  of  the  material.  M.  Gk)n-  always  rose-colored,  owing  to  a  slight  deoom- 
dolo  says  that  he  has  made  one  hundred  and  position  which  takes  place  at  the  moment  the 
twenty-two  alternate  operations,  and  that  the  tube  is  sealed.  In  those  parts  of  the  vessel 
atmospheric  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  easily  which  were  merely  moistened  by  the  liquid, 
separated  upon  an  industrial  scale ;  the  appa-  dendrites  are  formed  analogous  to  those  of 
ratus  has  been  at  work  during  six  months,  and  chlorhydrate  of  ammonium.  The  crystalline 
fulfilled  its  purpose  thoroughly.  The  process  form  of  iodide  of  silicium  is  cubic,  and  it  may 
is  patented.-— (Pam  Cor.  of  Chemical  News,)  be  obtained  either  by  sublimation,  evaporadon^ 
Oxychloride  of  Silicium, — ^MM.  Friedel  and  _  or  refrigeration  of  its  solution,  in  small  regular 
Ladenburg  have  reported  to  the  French  Acad-  octahe<&a  or  groups  of  octahedra,  which  are 
emy  their  discovery  of  this  compound.  In  transparent,  colorless,  and  incapable  of  action 
passing  chloride  of  silicium  through  an  empty  on  polarized  light. 
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Iodide  of  siliciuin  decomposes  in  water  with 
formation  of  silica  and  iodnydrio  acid,  without 
liberation  of  hydrogen  or  precipitation  of 
iodine.  This  reaction  suffices  to  prove  that  its 
composition  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  chloride, 
Si0l4.  Its  analysis  is  performed  by  breaking 
in  a  stoppered  flask,  and  containing  dilute  am- 
monia, a  glass  bubble  filled  with  the  substance. 
When  decomposition  ceases,  the  liquid  is  evap- 
orated in  the  same  flask  over  a  water-bath,  a 
ourrent  of  air  being  passed  into  it  by  means  of 
an  aspirator,  and  the  liquid  produced  by  evap- 
oration condensed  in  a  cool  receiver.  Without 
the  latter  precaution  part'  of  the  iodine  would 
be  lost  After  evaporation  to  dryness,  the 
residue  is  taken  up  by  the  condensed  water, 
filtered^  and  washed ;  and,  in  order  to  obtdn 
the  weight  of  the  silica^  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  deduct,  from  the  weight  found,  that  of  the 
bubble.  The  iodine  is  precipitated  in  the  filter- 
ing liquid.  Thus  figures  are  found  agreeing 
with  the  formula  6il4.  Following  the  excel- 
lent process  of  MM.  Sainte-Glaire  Deville  and 
Troost,  the  density  of  its  vapor  was  taken  in 
mercurial  vapor.  It  was  found  indispensable 
to  fill  the  globe  with  carbonic  acid,  ana  sundry 
precautions  were  used  to  prevent  the  re^n- 
trance  of  air.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment, 
the  globe  proved  to  contain  no  free  iodine. 
The  number  obtained  for  the  density  was  19.13. 
The  theoretical  value  corresponding  with  the 
formula  Sil4,  and  with  two  volumes  of  vapor 
is  18.56.  These  results  complete  the  analogy 
of  iodide  of  silicium-  with  the  chloride. 

Penalphide  of  Hydrogen, — Dr.  A.  W.  Hof- 
mann  has  been  investigating  the  constitution 
of  persnlphide  of  hydrogen,  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  great  quantities  of  the  sub- 
stance are  produced  in  certain  technical  pro- 
cesses at  Dienze.  He  has  succeeded  in  renaer- 
ing  it  certain  that  there  is  a  persnlphide  having 
the  formnltt  HtSt.  When  a  cold  saturated  so- 
lution of  strychnine  in  strong  alcohol  is  added 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  persnlphide  of  am- 
monium, brilliant  crystalline  spangles  soon  ap- 
pear, and,  after  twelve  hours,  beautiful  orange- 
red  needles  are  formed,  which,  after  washing 
with  cold  water,  are  perfectly  pure.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  bisul- 
phide of  carbon ;  in  fact  the  author  has  found 
no  solvent  from  which  they  could  be  recrystal- 
lized.  Analysis  leads  to  the  formula  0tiH94 
-K90sS«=0tiHs«Nt0, +H,St.  In  contact  with 
solphnrio  acid  the  crystals  are  decolorized,  and, 
on  adding  water,  colorless,  transparent  oily 
drops  of  persnlphide  of  hydrogen  are  separateo, 
which,  after  some  time,  are  resolved  mto  sul- 
phur and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Quinine, 
cinchonine,  benzine,  and  some  other  alkaloids 
gare  no  analogous  compounds.^iVo0.  Royal 
Society,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  487.) 

New  Method  <^  Sugar  Manvfacture, — ^M.  Le- 
play^s  new  process  of  extracting  sugar  from 
beet-root  juice,  as  well  as  syrups  and  molasses 
of  all  descriptions,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
Chemical  Newe  : 


M.  L«play  tought  to  extract  the  eiinr  from  the 
matters  m  (question,  by  tnnsforminff  it  mto  insoluble 
■aerate  of  hme,  which  haa  not  yet  oeen  made  on  an 
industrial  scale.  This  combination  is  effected  in  the 
saooharine  fluids  treated,  leas  by  an  addition  of  ready- 
fonned  free  lime,  than  by  the  aid  of  solutions  of  csj- 
oareous  salts^  and  particularly  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  of  oaustio  soda,  which  precipitates  the  lime,  and 
this  oombinea  and  is  precipitated  with  the  sugar. 
The  sucrate  of  lime,  alter  precipitation,  is  decom- 
posed by  means  of  carbonio  acid,  the  soda  in  the 
solution  regenerated,  and  the  carbonio  acid  obtained 
as  a  seooncuuy  product  in  the  formation  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  When  a  solution  of  sugar  in  water 
is  saturated  with  all  the  lime  which  it  is  capable  of 
absorbing,  and  boiled,  there  is  formed  a  white  pre- 
cipitate 01  sucrate  of  lime,  which  is  redissolvcd  on 
oooling.  The  quantltpr  of  sugar  thus  eliminated  is 
only  a  small  proportion  of  that  present,  and  the 
greater  part  remains  in  solution  when  the  precipitate 
u  separated  from  the  liquid  during  ebullition.  Fee- 
bler still  is  the  proportion  of  sugar  that  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  beet-root  juice  or  m61as8e8,  and  the 
more  impure  the  sacchanno  fluid  is,  the  less  consid- 
erable is  the  separation  obtained  by  this  means.  On 
the  oontraiy,  the  whole  of  the  sugar  may  be  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  sucrate  of  lime,  when  in  the  solu- 
tion already  saturated  with  lime,  a  fresh  quantity  of 
lime  is  separated  in  the  nascent  state,  then  the  pre- 
cipitation is  independent  of  the  degree  of  puritv  of 
the  saooharine  solutions.  Besides  th^juioe  of  the 
beet-root,  the  molasses  of  sugar-refineries  are  capable 
of  treatment  by  the  process.  The  quantity  of  solu- 
ble salts  of  lime  present  in  the  syrups,  etc.,  exerts  an 
influence  on  the  proportion  of  odcareous  salt  which 
should  be  added ;  as  these  salts  contain  organic  adds, 
the  soda  is  no  longer  found  in  corresponding  quan- 
tity, as  chloride  of  sodium,  but  as  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  ash  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor — 
an  important  advantage.  The  previous  saturation 
of  the  liquor  submitted  to  treatment  by  pure  lime, 
before  the  addition  of  the  calcareous  salt,  is  then 
essential,  since  by  this  means  a  portion  of  the  calca- 
reous salt,  which  would  be  otherwise  required,  is 
replaced  by  the  cheaper  material,  lime.  The  Buerste 
or  lime  precipitated  is  separated  from  the  liquor, 
washed  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  carbonio 
acid. 

Analysie  of  British  Waters. — In  an  article 
which  was  read  before  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  8d  of  April,  1868,  by 
Professor  Frankland,  "On  the  proposed  Water- 
supply  for  the  Metropolis,*'  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowmg  tables : 

JUmiU  of  Analynt  of  WeUh^  Oamberlandj  and  Lon^ 

don  WaUrt. 

100,000  PABTS  or  WATBB  «A' 


Total  solid  Impurity.; 

Organic  Carbon 

Organic  Nitrogen 

Ammonia 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  I 

Nitrites f 

Total  combined  Nitrogen 

PreTions  sewage  or  manure  ) 

contamioatlon f 

Hardness 

Lime 

ICagnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Bulphuric  Acid. 

Carbonic  Acid 

Silica 

Chlorine 


LAMD. 

LomxMr 

M«u. 

M«u. 

Mmb. 

4.85 

4.74 

88.66 

.400 

.S76 

JWO 

.000 

.010 

.096 

.908 

.OOS 

.008 

.017 

.009 

.898 

.OK 

.021 

.854 

47 

6 

9980 

1.4 

9.S 

90.18 

.500 

1.118 

9.899 

.S88 

.873 

.890 

.196 

.158 

.861 

.679 

.688 

1.666 

1.006 

•909 

8.674 

.301 

.691 

7.187 

•Sd4 

.188 

.834 

.876 

.490 

1.480 
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Analytit  of  London  Watert,  1867,  1868. 

109,000  FABT8  OF  WATIB  OONTADniD— 


TBAlUt. 


»4 
tt 


1867.... 

Jaiiaar7,1868 

Febroary, 

March, 

BIYEB  USA. 

1867 

Jannary,  1868.. 
Febraaiy,    " 
March, 


u 


XXHT    OOUHTT. 

1867 

Jaanaij,  1868.... 
February,  "  .... 
March, 


Total  aoUd  Orgute  ^^f^ 


Imparl  tj. 


S8.5 
80.9 
81.4 
80.0 


97.5 
88.1 
83.6 
88.7 

89.8 
44.8 
59.1 
70.8 


Caritou. 


Ma 

.878 


.816 

.196 
.181 
.844 
.068 

8.18 
.064 
.061 
.008 


gan. 


.018 
.048 
.048 
.088 

.005 
.019 
.031 
.016 

.008 
.018 
.018 
.089 


Prtrloas 
Sawag*  Con- 


Hwd- 


8068 
8150 
8010 
8388 

1611 
8080 
8880 
S116 

8619 
8770 
5380 
8680 


19.8 
17.8 
19.8 
19.8 

19.8 
81.6 
90.5 
19Ji 

95.6 
96.9 
80.0 
88.8 


In  reference  to  the  sewage  which  ponrs  into 

the  Thames,  and  its  chemical  effect  upon  the 

waters,  Professor  Frankland  says : 

As  averagta  London  sewuge  oontiunfl  ten  parts  of 
combined  nitrogen  in  100,000  parts^  it  follows  that 
100,000  parts  of  tnis  sewage  as  it  nowa  into  the  Thames 
will  contain  only  two  parts  of  organio  nitrogen.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  sewage  of  the  600,000  persons  who  dnun 
into  the  Thames  above  the  point  whence  the  water 
companies  draw  their  supply  have  the  strength  of 
average  London  sewage,  it  will  amount  to  18,000,000 

fillons  daily,  and  if  the  average  flow  of  the  river  at 
eddington  be  taken  at  800,000,000  gallons  daily,  it 
follows  that  the  river  will  there  contain  2,250  parts 
of  sewage  in  100,000  parts,  or  2i  per  cent.  This 
quantity  of  sewa«pe,  if  in  the  condition  as  delivered  at 
the  sewer  outfal^  would  contaminate  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  the  river,  only  to  the  extent  of  .045  part  of 
organic  nitrogen  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  Is  ow,  on 
the  2l8t  of  «mnuary  last  the  water  delivered  by  the 
live  companies  drawine  their  supplies  from  the 
Thames  contained  the  rollowing  amounts  of  organic 
nitrogen  in  100,000  parts : 


Chelsea  (tarbid) 053 

Woflt  Middlesex  (clear)  .097 
Southwark  (turbid) 061 


Grand  Jaoctlon  (clear)  .081 
Lambeth  (turbid) 068 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  three  out  of  the  five 
samples  of  water  actually  contained  more  organic  ni- 
trogen than  would  be  due  to  the  admixture  of  the 
18,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  which  are  poured  into  the 
Thames  above  the  point  from  which  these  samples 
came.  But  Thames  water  holds  in  solution  a  certain 
amount  ofi>eaty  matter  which  contiuns  organic  nitro- 
gen ;  a  sumcient  proportion  of  this  substance,  how- 
ever, to  furnish  the  above  larger  quantities  of  or- 
ganic nitrogen  would  render  the  water  brownish  yd- 
low  when  viewed  in  a  quart  decanter,  while  these 
samples  of  Thames  water  were,  when  filtered,  color- 
less or  nearly  so.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  tnat  the 
Thames  water  delivered  in  London  by  the  Chelsea. 
Southwark,  and  Lambeth  companies  on  the  21st  of 
January  last  contained  unoxidized  sewage.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  sonte  experi- 
ments which  I  have'reoently  made  in  my  laboratory, 
and  which  show  that,  contrary  to  the  generally  r^ 
ceived  opinion  (which  is,  however,  based  upon  no 
reliable  experimental  data),  sewage  m  which  the  urea 
is  already  decomposed  undergoes  further  change 
with  extreme  slowness,  even  when  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  mixed  with  large  volumes  of  water.  Thus 
I  find  that  a  mixture  of  weak  sewage  from  one  of  the 
London  sewers  with  nine  times  its  volume  of  water 
(containing  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution)  at  a  tem- 
perature of  20*  to  25*  C,  and  well  agitated  every  day 
By  being  made  to  flow  in  a  thin  stream  through  three 
feet  of  air,  oxidizes  but  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 
course  of  eight  da^.  Lnmediately  after  mixture 
this  sewage-contaminated  water  contuned  .267  part 


of  organic  carbon  and  .081  part  of  orffanio  nitrogen  in 
lOOfOiOO  parts,  while  after  nmety-six  hours  it  still  con- 
tained .250  part  of  organic  carbon  and  .058  part  of 
organic  nitrogen,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  192  hours 
the  undecomposod  organic  matter  still  contained  .200 
part  of  ozgamc  carbon,  and  .054  part  of  organic  ni- 
trogen. 

Cwrban  TMbea  and  OrueiblM. — l£t.  G.  Gk>re, 
having  had  occasion  to  use  small  rods  and  ves- 
sels of  carbon  fi*ee  (or  nearly  so)  from  silica 
for  experiments  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
with  msed  flaorides,  devised  the  following 
method  of  obtiuning  them :  Articles  and  ves- 
sels of  the  desired  shape,  but  of  snfiScient  di- 
mensions to  allow  for  shrinkage,  were  formed 
of  different  kinds  of  wood.  The  kinds  nsed 
were  lignum  vitas,  boxwood,  beech,  kingwood, 
ebony,  ironwood,  mahogany,  zebrawood,  Me- 
mel  oak,  rosewood,  **  bastard  rosewood,"  maple, 
lancewood,  walnut,  Norwegian  pine,  partridge- 
wood,  "  Braziletta,"  cocoa-wood,  vegetable 
ivory,  ooquillarnut^  and  the  hard  shell  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  The  carbonizing  was  done  in  a  cop- 
per tube  retort,  provided  with  two  exit  tabes 
for  the  escape  of  gas,  the  tube  being  placed 
horizontally  between  fire-bricks,  and  heated 
with  extreme  slowness  at  first,  and  finally  to 
bright  redness  by  means  of  a  row  of  Bunaen^s 
burners.  It  was  necessary  continually  to  turn 
the  retort,  and  so  to  distribute  the  heat,  daring 
the  burning  process,  that  none  of  the  evolved 
tarry  matter  condensed ;  otherwise  it  altered 
their  form  and  dimensions  in  a  curious  and 
fantastic  manner.  The  red  heat  was  continued 
untU  gas  ceased  to  be  evolved.  If  the  burning 
was  too  rapid,  the  articles  fell  to  pieces  or 
cracked  very  much.  The  articles  usually  shrank 
about  one-fourth  of  their  original  dimensions 
during  the  process.  The  best  kinds  of  these 
various  materials  were  found  to  be  lignum 
vitss,  kingwood,  ebony,  and  beech ;  rods  made 
from  most  of  these  had  a  remarkably  clear, 
metallic  sound,  when  struck.  The  rods  made 
from  lignum  vitas  and  the  other  denser  materi- 
als conducted  electricity  most  admirably.  The 
following  were  found  to  be  chief  conditions  of 
success  in  carbonizing  woods:  1.  Vegetable 
materials  of  the  hardest  kinds  and  clos^  tex- 
ture; 2.  Wood  of  the  straightest  grain,  firee 
from  knots  and  splits ;  8.  Very  slowly  heated 
and  dried ;  4.  The  heat  very  uiuformly  distrib- 
uted; 5.  Prolonged  high  temperature  at  the 
last ;  6.  Gradual  cooling. 
.    CHILDS,  Henbt  Halsxt,  M.D.,  a  distin- 

SLished  physician  and  medical  professor  of 
assaohusetts,  at  one  time  Lieutenant  -  Grov- 
emor  of  the  State,  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
June  7,  1783 ;  died  in  Boston,  March  22,  1868. 
He  was  of  patriotic  Revolutionary  ancestry, 
both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side.  He 
entered  Williams  OoUege  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  graduated  with  distinction  in  the  class  of 
1802.  His  father  was  an  eminent  physician, 
and  the  son  studied  with  him,  and  was  ia  part- 
nership with  him  in  his  practice,  until  the 
death  of  the  father.  He  introduced  into  Pitts- 
field  very  early,  and  against  much  opposition, 
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Uie  practice  of  yaocination.    In  1822,  as  indeed  into  Bhips-of-war,  although  thoronghlj  over- 

for  some  years  previons,  Dr.  Ghilds  had  advo-  hanled  and  repaired  on  their  arriTal,  were  dis- 

oated  in  tibe  Berkshire  Medical  Society  the  es-  covered  to  be  almost  utterly  worthless  in  their 

tablishmentof  a  medical  school  in  Pittsfield,  for  new  capacity,  and,  after  having  laid  idle  for 

the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  young  men  more  than  a  year,  were  sold  at  a  very  great 

in  Western  Massachusetts  and  the  adjacent  decrease  on  the  original  purchase  money,  the 

States  who  desired  convenient  facilities  for  ob-  sale  causing  to  the  Government  a  loss  of  $188,* 

taining  a  medical  education.    He  succeeded  in  000. 

1822  in  raising  a  committee  of  the  Medical  So*  A  new  censns  of  Ohili  was  taken  in  April, 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  to  petition  1866,  according  to  which  ^e  area  of  Chili  is 
and  make  efforts  for  the  incorporation  of  such  a  182.624  square  miles ;  the  popalation  (inclusive 
school  by  the  Legislature,  and  after  consider-  of  Araucania,  Patagonia,  and  Terra  del  Foego) 
able  opposition  obtidned  a  charter.  In  Sep-  is  2,084,945 ;  the  foreigners  resident  in  Uie 
tember,  1823,  the  medical  school  was  organ-  country  numbered  28,220  (among  whom  were 
ized  under  the  title  of  Berkshire  Medical  In-  8,876  Germans,  8,092  Englishmen,  2,488  French- 
Btitute,  and  Dr.  Ghilds  became  professor  of  men) ;  882  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  one 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  He  gave  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of 
himself  zealously  to  the  work  of  obtaining  an  age,  and  9,685  are  physically  or  mentally  help- 
endowment,  erecting  buildings,  and  procuring  less. 

a  cabinet  and  library  for  tbe  young  institution.        The  commerce  of  Chili  during  the  years  1861 

In  1837  it  was  detached  from  Williams  College,  to  1866  was  as  follows : 
to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  subject,  in  the 


matter  of  conferring  degrees,  and  Dr.  Childs       1866 $18,760,000   $86,680,000 

was  elected  president  of  the  college,  as  it  was       }?S?';-v % ii'Si?'?!!2     ??'?2?'™ 

thenceforward  named.     He  admkiikered   its  l8«l-» 65,  snnual  average  48,900,000      81,690,000 

affairs  and  retained  his  professorship  until  1868,  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  Chilian 

having  been  connected  with  it  for  forty-one  ports  in  1866  was  8,094,  maldng,  together, 

years.     He  was  elected  Professor  Emeritus,  1,417,000  tons. 

on  resigning  his  active  duties.     The  annual  The  merchant  navy  in  1865  numbered  257 

number  of  students,  while  it  was  under  his  vessels,  together  of  672090  tons, 

charge,  exceeded  one  hundred.    During  all  this  The  national  banks,  m  1868,  asked  permission 

time  he  had  a  large  medical  practice,  and  for  to  issue  notes  to  the  full  extent  of  tneir  privi- 

many  years  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  leges,  and  obtained  authority  to  do  so  as  fol- 

the  medical  colleger  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  lows:  National  Bank  of  Chili,  8, 800,000  piastres; 

and  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  Valparaiso  Bank,  600,000 ;  A.  Edwards  &  Co.^ 

annually  gave  courses  of  lectures.    He  was  a  600,000;  McClure&  Co.,  600,000;  Ossa  &  Co., 

Jeffersonian  Democrat  through  life,  and  as  such  240,000. 

represented  Rttsfleld  in  the  Legislatures  of  1816  To  promote  immigration,  the  Chilian  Govem- 

and  1827,  Berl^ire  County  in  the  Constitu-  ment  entered  into  a  contract  with  Qodeffroy 

tional  Convention  of  1820,  and  was  elected  &  Son,  of  Hamburg,  for  the  introduction  of 

Lieutenant-Governor  in  1848.    His  whole  life  Swiss  and  German  colonists.    The  immigrants 

was  characterized  by  benevolence,  kindliness,  will  have  to  be  provided  with  good  characters, 

and  the  most  unflinching  integrity.  vis^d   by  the  Chilian   consul    at   Hamburg, 

CHILI,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Presi-  and  on  their  arrival  out  they  will  be  sent 

dent,  for  the  term  from  1866  to  1871,  Jo86  onto  Arauco  by  the  Government  and  placed 

Joaquin  Perez.    Minister  of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  their  land  according  to  the 

in  Chili,  Jndson  Kilpatrick  (since  November  terms  of  the  law.     The  colonists  will  be  fur- 

11, 1865).    In  the  budget  for  1866,  the  revenue  nished  with  'tween-deck  passages,  and  they  will 

amounted  to  9,205,627  piastres ;   expenditures  be  allowed  one  ton  of  measurement  for  every 

to  9,075,936 ;  the  budget  for  1867  fixes  the  rev-  adult,  and  one  half  ton  for  each  person  under 

enue  at  9,756,888,  expenditures  at  10,814,000;  twelve  years,  and  they  are  to  be  treated  on 

the  budget  for  1868,  the  expenditures  at  10,-  board  in  conformity  with  the  Hamburg  Pas- 

906,986.  senger  Act.    The  Government  agrees  to  pay 

The  home  debt  at  the  close  of  1867  amount-  $40  for  the  passage  of  each  adult,  and  $20  for 

ed  to  16,415,678  piastres;  and  the  foreign  debt  each  child  under  twelve  years  of  age.    The 

to  21,416,000  piastres :   total  debt,  87,880,678  contract  is  to  kst  four  years,  and,  if  the  scheme 

piastres.     The  army  is  composed  of  a  corps  should  meet  with  favor  in  Germany,  the  Gov- 

of  volunteers  (3,700  in   1868),  and  of  the  na-  emipent  agree  to  contract  for  one  hundred 

tional  guards,  the  number  of  whom,  accord-  families  for  the  first  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty 

ing    to  an   oflScial  document,  amounted,   at  for  tbe  second,  two  hundred  for  the  third,  and 

the  dose  of  1865,  to  85,600  men.     The  fleet  three  hundred  for  the  fourth;  with  liberty  to 

consisted  in  May,  1867,  of   fourteen  screw  GodeflSroy  &  Son  to  exceed  this  number  to  the 

steamers,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  can-  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 

nons.    Four  river  steamers  which  in  1867  were  Early  in  the  year,  arrangements  were  entered 

bought  in  the  United  States,  and  sent  to  Val-  into  between  the  representative  of  Chili  in 

paraiso,  with  the  object  of  converting  them  London  and  Lord  Stanley,  in  order  to  facilitate 
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the  departure  from  tlie  Thames  of  two  Chilian  ferocity,  and  for  a  settled  determination  to  re- 
corvettes,  the  Chacabnoo  and  the  O^Higgins,  pel  all  advances  made  by  the  Government  with 
and  at  the  same  time  balancing  the  matter  by  a  view  to  civilize  and  improve  them.  Since 
consenting  to  the  sailing  of  two  Spanish  iron-  the  colonization  of  the  conntry  by  the  Span- 
clods.  The  foar  vessels  had  suffered  detention  lards,  the  Araucanians  have  always  held  their 
for  some  montJis,  owing  to  the  war  existing  own  portion  of  the  repablio  intact,  and  only 
between  Spain  and  the  allied  republics  of  the  lately  has  the  Government  been  enabled  to 
Pacific.  After  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  take  some  effectual  steps  toward  opening  to 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  presented  to  the  commerce  and  improvement  the  very  valo&ble 
Houses  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  matter,  territory  held  by  the  Indians.  On  the  25th  of 
These  throw  no  new  light  on  the  subject,  but  April,  a  small  outpost  of  Chilian  troops,  nxun- 
very  bitterly  condenm  the  action  of  the  Peru-  bering  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  rank  and 
vian  Charg6  d* Affaires  in  London,  who  formal-  file,  was  furiously  attacked  by  six  hundred  of 
ly  protest^  against  the  consummation  of  the  the  savages,  the  Lfttter  armed  with  their  bowsi, 
agreement  referred  to.  This  protest  made  to  arrows,  and  spears,  and  after  a  sharp  combat 
the  Ei^lish  Government  showed,  it  is  alleged,  of  some  hours  the  troops  were  obliged  to  fly, 
to  the  world  the  littie  true  feeling  of  friend-  leaving  twenty-five  of  their  number  killed  and 
ship  and  amity  existing  between  the  so-called  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were  several  of- 
allied  republics.  The  report  of  the  Chilian  ficers.  The  troops,  however,  inflicted  a  severe 
Government  states  that  the  arrangement  en-  punishment  on  the  Indians  before  the  latter 
tered  into  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  allied  proved  too  strong  for  them.  As  a  general 
republics,  as  they  have  the  privilege  of  buying  movement  of  the  Indians  against  the  frontier 
and  exporting  from  England  material  of  war  to  settlements  was  feared,  the  Government  dis- 
tiie  value  of  £400,000.  the  difference  in  the  patched  a  column  of  1,400  men  with  a  section 
cost  of  the  Spanish  Ad  Chilian  vessels,  and  of  artillery  to  the  theatre  of  war.  This  divi- 
that  Government  has  already  given  orders  to  sion,  commanded  by  Colonel  San  Martin,  an 
its  agents  in  London  to  purchase  a  monitor  able  and  experienced  soldier,  prevented  the 
which  Will,  by  the  terms  of  the  convention,  be  repetition  of  disasters. 

allowed  to  sail  immediately  on  its  completion.  On  August  13th,  several  places  on  the  coast 

The  House  of  Deputies,  after  two  days  of  warm  of  Chili,  especially  Talcahuana,  were  visited  by 

discussion,  adopted  the  following  proposition  on  earthquake.    The  damage  done  was,  how- 

by  a  vote  of  47  to  8 ;  "  The  House  of  Deputies  ever,  not  so  great  as  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  (see 

having  before  them  the  documents,  and  having  Eabthquaees). 

heard  the  explanations  given  by  the  minister.  On  the  Idth  of  May  the  flrst  steamer  of  the 

approves  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  line  which  places  Chili  in  direct  communica- 

in  the  transaction  made  in  London  to  liberate  tion  with  Europe,  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  of 

the  corvettes  Chacabuoo  and  O^Higgins."  Magellan,  sailed  from  Valparaiso.     Tke  line 

The  Congress  of  Chili  was  opened  on  the  receives  a  government  subsidy  of  $60,000  an- 

1st  of  June.    The  President  delivered  at  the  nually,  which  will  be  increased  to  $100,000  as 

opening  the  usual  message.    The  main  topics  soon  as  the  line  shall  be  permanentiy  estab- 

upon  which  it  touches  are  the  war  with  Spain  lished. 

and  all  relating  to  it,  the  affair  of  the  corvettes.  In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  in  1867, 
and  the  question  of  electoral  reform.  As  far  the  Government  abolished  the  free-trade  treaty 
as  regards  the  war,  the  President  disbelieves  with  the  Argentine  Confederation.  This  treaty,, 
in  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  begs  that,  in  which  established  a  complete  exepiption  fr^m 
consequence,  the  extraordinary  powers  granted^duties  in  favor  of  the  overland  trade,  was  con- 
him  by  the  war  statute  of  1865  be  revoked,  eluded  in  1856,  during  Montt^s  administration 
The  merchants  who  addressed  a  protest  to  the  in  Chili,  and  ITrquiza^s  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
British  Gk)vernment  on  the  subject  of  the  de-  public.  The  majority  of  the  Chilian  press 
parture  of  the  Chilian  corvettes  and  the  Span-  censured  the  decree  abolishing  the  treaty  as 
ish  iron-dads  may,  therefore,  rest  assured  that,  prc^Jadicial  to  both  parties, 
so  far  as  Chili  is  concerned,  there  is  no  danger  CHIMNEY,  the  Tallest. — ^The  chimney  at 
of  fresh  hostilities.  On  the  question  of  elec-  the  Port  Dundas  Works,  Glasgow,  is  the  tallest 
toral  reform,  the  President  expresses  his  full  chimney  and  one  of  the  highest  masonry  struo- 
adherence  to  the  measures  proposed,  and  rec-  tures  in  existence.  In  Europe  there  are  only 
ommends  them  to  the  consideration  of  Con-  two  church  steeples,  those  of  the  Strasburg 
gress.  In  August,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  Cathedral  and  of  St.  Stephen^s  Church,  in 
accepted,  by  42  to  16  votes,  a  motiqn  by  Sellor  Vienna,  which,  by  a  few  feet,  exceed  the  height 
Sanfuentes  to  impeach  the  Supreme  Court,  of  of  this  chimney,  and  the  great  Pyramid  of 
which  ex-President  Montt  is  president.  The  Ghizeh  was — but  is  not  at  present — ^the  only 
impeachment  trial  created  ^eat  excitement,  other  human  erection  exceeding  this  great 
the  Liberal  party  sympathizmg  with  the  Su-  chimney  in  height.  The  dimensions  of  the 
preme Court.  chinmey  are:  total  height  from  foundation, 

The  Government  hod  again  considerable  468  feet ;  height  above  gronnd,  454  feet ;  out- 
trouble  with  the  Arauconian  Indians.  These  side  diameter  at  the  level  of  gronnd,  82  feet ; 
savages  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  outside  diameter  at  the  top,  12  feet  8  inches ; 
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thickness  at  ground  leve!,  7  bricks^  thickness  Joints  at  the  opposite  side,  effected  by  the 
at  the  top,  1^  bricks.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  pressure  of  wind.  The  sawing  was  done  hy 
that  the  portion  below  ground,  which  contains  nrst  removing  a  portion  of  the  brickwork  in- 
not  only  the  foundation  proper,  but  also  the  side  the  chimney,  forming  a  groove  about 
flaes,  with  their  arches  ana  coverings,  occupies  14  inches  wide  half  round  the  interior  surface 
a  depth  of  14  feet.  The  flues  are  four  in  num-  of  the  chimney.  Narrow  holes  were  then  out 
ber,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  out  by  means  of  chisels,  the  workmen  standing 
to  form  an  equilateral  cross  in  the  plan ;  they  upon  the  internal  scaffolding,  and  working  ex- 
are  of  rectangular  section,  about  7  feet  wide,  clusively  from  the  inside.  A  saw  with  a  smgle 
and  9  feet  high  each,  and  arched  both  at  the  lyindle — ^in  reality  an  old  carpenter's  saw — was 
top  and  bottem.  The  foundation  below  these  tne  instrument  employed.  It  was  passed  through 
flues  is  built  up  from  hard  bricks,  all  olaced  on  one  of  the  holes  cut  out  so  as  to  work  through 
edge  ^roughout  several  superposed  layers  up  a  horizontal  mortar-Joint,  and  it  was  then 
to  the  sides  of  the  'flues,  which  are  arched  and  worked  by  hand,  removing  the  mortar,  as  it 
lined  with  fire-bricks.  The  masonry  above  the  proceeded  through  the  ^oint,  through  part  of 
flues  is  built  with  the  bricks  laid  flat  in  the  the  half  circle  on  the  windward  side.  Qener- 
Tisual  way.  The  internal  diameter  at  the  base  ally  two  saws  were  simultaneously  employed, 
is  20  feet,  and  it  gradually  contracts  toward  working  in  opposite  directions  toward  each 
the  top  to  10  feet  4  inches  diameter.  Fp  to  a  other.  The  mortar^ oint  operated  upon  was 
height  of  50  feet  there  is  an  internal  linmg  of  kept  wet  by  a  Jet  of  water  during  the  whole 
fire-brick  placed  within  the  chimney  proper,  process,  and  the  removed  brickwork  in  the 
with  an  air-space  between  it  and  the  outer  wall,  mterior  was  replaced  by  fresh  bricks  as  the 
The  outline  of  the  whole  structure  is  of  extreme  sawing  proceeded.  As  soon  as  the  greater 
simplicity,  viz.,  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  portion  of  any  one  mortar-Joint  is  sawn  through, 
without  any  deviation^  ornamentation,  or  addi-  the  effect  produced  upon  the  superincumbent 
tioQ.  The  "batter"  is  straight  from  the  hot-  mass  causes  the  latter  to  settle,  and  a  consid- 
tom  to  the  top,  and  there  is  no  "  oap "  or  other  erable  pressure  is  thereby  exerted  upon  the 
protruding  ornament  at  the  top.  The  section  saw,  making  it  diflScult  to  withdraw.  If  the 
19  circular  throughout.  Professor  Rankine,  in  precaution  is  taken  to  commence  sawing  at  the 
his  report  upon  the  stability  of  this  chimney,  lowest  Joints,  and  proceed  in  succession  to  the 
calculated  the  maximum  pressure  of  wind  higher  cuts,  this  diflSculty  is  considerably  less- 
which  this  structure  is  capaole  to  resist  at  dif-  ened.  In  the  case  of  the  Port  Dundas  ohim- 
ferent  horizontal  Joints,  and  the  figures  given  ney,  sawing  was  commenced  at  the  top,  128 
by  him  are  as  foUows :  feet  below  the  chimney-cope,  and  twelve  cuts 
Bight  of  joint  abort  gnaad.  qmiwt  mh  pttwit  tf  Tr«H.  wcrc  made  iu  uucqual  distauces,  varying  from 
860  it  90  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  12  feet  to  49  feet.  Judging  by  the  effects  pro- 
280  ft.  64  lb.  "  duced  by  each  incision,  the  spots  were  selected 
J2J  5'                      2S  IK        "  ^^^  *^®  ^®^  ^^^  ^y  proceeding  gradually  down- 

^^  it;                      74  lb        «  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^'  ®"*'  *^  ^®^^  *'*®™  ^^®  ground, 

restored  the  whole  chimney  to  a  perfectly  per- 

From  this  it  appears  that  with  the  straight  out-  pendicidar  position.    The  chimney  after  sawing 

line  the  lin.e  of  weakness,  or  the  point  of  least  stood  more  correctly  perpendicular  than  it  had 

stability,  is  somewhere  about  200  feet  from  the  been  before  the  action  of  the  storm,  and  it  is 

ground,  and  that  at  this  spot  the  chimney  now  more  correct  in  that  respect  than  the 

should  be  thicker,  in  order  to  have  an  equal  mtgorityof  well-built  chimneys  of  much  smaller 

stability  throughout.    Yet,  as  the  capability  of  sizes.      The   operation  of   sawing   occupied 

resistance  at  any  point  is  in  excess  of  what  it  nine  days,  from  September  21st  till  October 

will  ever  be  called  on  to  exert,  simplicity  of  1st,  1859,  and  the  chimney  has  from  that  date 
construction  is  more  important  than  the  theo-  .  remained  in  its  perfect  condition,  requiring  no 

retical  ouUine.  further  strengthenings  or  repairs. 

The  Port  Dundas  chimney  has,  during  its  CHINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  Em- 
erection,  undergone  one  of  the  most  interesting  peror,  Ei-Tsiang  (before  his  accession  to  the 
and  curious  operations  known  in  masonry  prao-  throne,  Tsai-Sung),  bom  April  6,1855;  suo- 
tice,  viz.,  the  straightening  by  sawing  the  mor-  ceeded  his  father,  Ilieng-Fund,  August  22, 1861. 
tar-joints.  The  mortar  in  the  newly-built  por-  The  estimates  of  the  area  of  China  Proper  vary 
tion  of  the  work  being  still  soft  and  plastic,  the  from  1,294,000  to  1,648,000  English  square 
pressure  of  the  wind  caused  a  lateral  deflection  miles ;  and  of  the  area  of  the  dependencies  of 
of  the  column,  amounting  to  7  feet  9  inches  China,  from  8,012,000  to  8,118,000  English 
from  the  vertical  at  the  top.  The  whole  struc-  square  miles.  The  total  area  of  China  and  de- 
ture  was  thereby  endimgered,  and,  in  order  to  pendencies  is  given  byBehm  {Oeograph,  Jahr- 
restore  its  stability,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  oueh^  voL  ii.)  as  4,695,884  square  miles.  The 
it  back  to  the  vertical  Ime.  The  operation  of  population  of  China  Proper  was  in  1812  esti- 
sawing,  which  was  then  resorted  to,  consists  mated  at  861,998,179;  in  1842,  at  414,686,994; 
in  attacking  the  mortar-Joints  at  the  windward  and  in  1866,  at  450,000,000.  The  population 
side,  and  to  reduce  their  thickness,  so  as  to  of  the  dependencies  of  China  is  estimated  as 
compensate  for  the  compression  of  the  mortar-  follows :    Montchooria,  8,000,000 ;    Mongolia, 
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8,000,000;  Thian-Shan-nanla  and  Thian-Sh&n- 
pelu,  together,  1,000,000 ;  Thibet,  11,000,000 ; 
Oorea,  9,000,000 ;  the  Loo-Ohoo  Islands  500,- 
000.  The  total  population  of  China  and  de- 
pendencies wonld  therefore  be  about  477,500,- 
000.  At  the  head  of  the  department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  is  Prince  Knng,  an  uncle  of  the 
Emperor.  The  empire  is  divided  into  eighteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  has  a  particular  ad- 
ministration, army,  said  finances.  The  Chinese 
army,  according  to  a  recent  statement  (Mogef , 
"  Recollections  of  Baron  Grosses  Embassy  to 
China  and  Japan,"  London,  1860),  consists  of 
about  600,000  men,  scattered  throughout  the 
empire.  Besides,  there  are  about  200,000  Tar- 
tars at  the  immediate  disposition  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  soldiers,  when  not  on  duty,  prac- 
tise some  trade  at  their  residences,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that  China  has  no  standing  army. 
The  revenue,  according  to  an  official  report 
made  in  1864,  amounted  to  £68,034,713.  The 
receipts  from  customs  in  the  ports  open  to  for- 
eign commerce,  from  1861  to  1866,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


ATtraM  Annaal 

lUedpt*. 

1861  to  1M5. 

DtttfM   Mid, 

18«£ 

Duties  on  Imports 

"       Opium 

"       Exports 

Tonnafire  Duties 

£1,297,605  ) 

1,061,298  ) 

8,564,018 

219,267 

825,992 

53,726 

£8,265,852 

4,645,710 

217,782 

529,086 

27,249 

Duties  on  Coasting  Trade 
*'     Native  ftoduoc 

Total 

£6,521,896 

£8,685,629 
8,177,144 

1865 

The  foreign  commerce  in  the  year  1867,  ac- 
cording to  official  statements,  was  as  follows 
(value  expressed  in  taels,  one  tael  =  seven 
shillings) : 


PORTS. 

Importf. 

Ezporti. 

Shanghai 

44,830,000 

7,860,000 

4,780,000 

5,800,000 

8,870,000 

160,000 

400,000 

750,000 

"  10,666 

770,000 
790,000 
870,000 

29,280,000 

Canton 

10,550,000 
220,000 

Swatow 

A,inny , , ,  ^ , , ,  , , , . ,  ^ , . 

1,760,000 
14,820,000 

FoocLow 

Takao 

20,000 

Tamsui 1. 

60,000 
10.000 

NinflTDO 

Ohinfir-kianiF 

Kinkiang 

Hankow. 

570,000 
190.000 

Ohefoo 

Tientsin. 

950,000 

Newchant? 

10.000 

Total 

69,880,000 

57,900,000 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  years  1864 
to  1866  was  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

VetMlt. 

Toniuie*. 

1866 

15,672 
16,628 
17,966 

6,877,582 
7,186,801 
6,685,485 

1865 

1864 ": 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame, 
United  States  ambassador  in  Pekin^  as  the  first 
ambassador  of  China  to  the  United  States  and 


the  Governments  of  Europe,  has  already  been 
announced  in  the  Astscuai^  Amsbioait  Ctolop^s- 
DiA.  for  1867.  Information,  received  too  late  to 
be  made  use  of  in  our  former  volume,  shows 
how  this  appointment  came  to  be  made  and 
accepted.  Mr.  Burlingame,  as  American  min- 
ister, gave  the  Chinese  Government  ample 
proof  of  his  diplomatic  ability,  and  of  his  sui- 
oere  Mendliness  to  China.  He  took  the  lead 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as 
the  codperative  policy,  by  which  the  auton- 
omy of  that  country  has  been  guaranteed, 
and  the  old  method  of  extorting  oonceasions 
by  menace  and  force  has  been  discarded.  He 
drew  up  a  paper  construing  the  doubtful  pas- 
sages in  the  treaties,  wMch  was  accepted 
by  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  at 
Pekin.  He  successfully  opposed  the  conces- 
sion of  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
seaports  to  foreign  powers.  He  procured,  with 
the  assistance  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  ex- 
clusion of  confederate  pirates  from  Chinese 
waters.  He  induced  the  Chinese  Government 
to  employ  Mr.  Pumpelly  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  coal-mines  of  Northern 
China.  He  procured  the  grant  for  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  from  Canton  to  Nintsing. 
He  has  constantly  aided  the  missionaries  in 
their  work,  has  used  all  his  infiuenoe  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  the  European  languages  and 
the  natural  sciences  in  Pekm,  and  has  induced 
the  Chinese  Government  to  employ  foreigners 
in  its  custom-houses,  and  in  other  departments 
of  the  civil  service. 

Early  in  November,  Mr.  Burlingame  inform- 
ed the  Chinese  Government  that  he  intended 
to  resign  his  post  and  return  to  his  country. 
It  was  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  purpdSe.  Finding  him  resolute, 
Prince  Kung  tendered  him  the  compliment  of 
a  farewell  dinner.  All  the  members  of  the 
council  of  Foreign  Affairs  were  present.  Sev- 
eral mandarins  spoke  of  the  great  service 
which  Mr.  Burluigame  had  done  China  during 
his  visit  to  Europe  and  this  country  in  1865. 
Mr.  Burlingame  answered  that  he  would  al- 
ways be  ready  to  say  a  good  word  for  their 
country  when  the  chance  should  present  itsdf 
^  to  him. 

The  idea  of  the  embassy  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  these  speeches.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Customs  and  the  secretary  of  the 
British  Legation  were  consulted,  and,  two 
days  after  the  dinner,  a  deputation  of  Idgh 
officials  waited  on  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  offered 
him  an  appointment  as  ambassador.  He  ao- 
cepted  on  the  single  condition  that  the  em- 
bassy '^  should  be  placed  in  all  respects  on  a 
footing  of  the  highest  respectability."  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame placed  his  resignation  as  American 
minister  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williams,  his 
secretary  of  legation.  A  week  afterward  he 
received  his  credentials  from  the  hands  of 
Prince  Kimg.  The  document  is  written  on 
yellow  silk,  and  bears  the  great  seal  of  the 
empire.    With  regard  to  the  Chinese  officials 
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vho  were  selected  to  accompany  Mr.  Bnrlin-  jiuned  for  their  plenipotentiariei,  to  wit,  the  Presi- 

game,  dispatches  were  addressed  to  the  foreign  d«?*^^  ^^«  Umted  SUtea  of  Amerio*  Wm.  H.  Bew- 

™:«;^*—    4«   -D^v;^    *^  ♦i*^   ^^^^    ♦i»«*    Sli*  «rd.  Becretaiy  of  State,  and  hiB  MMeety  the  Emperor 

mmigters   in  PeKn,  to  the  effect   that   the  of<5hiiia,AiionBurlingame,  accredited  aahia  Envoy 

Chinese  are  novitiates  in  the  art  of  foreign  Eztra^dWy  and   iSnlator  Plenipotentiarr,  and 

diplomacy,  and  that  one  object  in  their  ap-  Chih-Kang  and  Sun  Chia-En,  of  the  aecond  Chinese 

pointment  is  to  fit  them  to  represent  China  at  raiA,  aaaociated  High  Envora  and  Ministera  of  hia 

fte  courte  of  the  treaty  powers  at  .  fttn«  K^t^^i^  ^M^Ttt'^'^ 

date.    The  document  expresses  a  strong  wish  due  iSd  propepform,  have  agreed  upon  the  foUowing 

on  the  part  of  the  Chmese  to  become  better  artidea : 

understood  by  foreign  powers,  and  evinces  a  AbtiolsI.  His  Midesty  the  Emperor  of  China, 

desire  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  progress.  I?^J^'  *^*  opinion  iha£  in  making  concessions  to 

xr«  i2».i:..^^A  1^4*.  T>^v{»  ^«  ♦"k^  -«^»n:««»  the  dtiaens  or  subjects  of  foreign  powers  of  the  privi- 

Mr.  Bnrlingame  left  Pekm  on  the  mommg  ^      of  residing  on  cerUdn  tra%i  if  land,  or  reaorting 

of  JN  oyember  2otn.    He  was  escorted  to  the  to  certain  waters  of  that  empire  for  the  purposes  or 

gates  by  all  the  foreign  residents,  including  trade,  he  has  by  no  means  relinquished  his  right  of 

his  colleasrues  in  the  diplomatic  body.    In  his  eminent  donuun  or  dominion  over  the  said  land  and 

suite  were  the  late  Secretary  of  the  British  Le-  ^^^v^frv^  "^^  !^.  ^i  ""?  concession  or 

..             Tc^  "!C  !lZJ^^  g««it  shall  be  construed  to  give  to  any  power  or 

gation,  a  French  gentleman  lately  holdmg  a  |arty  which  maybe  at  war  with  or  hostile  to  the 

high  office  in  the  Maritime  Customs,  two  man-  United  States  the  ri^ht  to  attack  the  citizens  of  the 

darins,  six  att(ichSs  selected  from  the  new  col*  United  States  or  theirpropertv  within  the  said  landa 

lege  at  Pekin,  and  some  twenty  others.    The  ?'  T**®" »  "^^  ^^^  U^ted  States,  for  themselves, 

pliy  were'^mi^Ued  to  rtop  »t  a  village  .bout  S^^^iTlu^tSTf  ^^^'^''^pI^W^ 

forty-five  miles  from  Pekin,  and  send  to  that  property,  with  which  they  may  be  at  war,  on  any  such 

city  for  an  armed  escort  to  protect  them  from  tract  of  land  or  waters  of  the  said  empire ;  but  noth- 

a  formidable  band  of  robbers  which  was  scour-  ing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 

ing  the  district    Fortunately,  they  were  not  United  Statwf^m  reristing  an  attack  by  any  hosti^^ 

♦?   V  ^                               "     J>        J  power  or  party  upon  their  citisens  or  their  property. 

aiiacKea.                                                ,    ,        ,n  It  is  fiirtheragited  that  if  any  right  or  interest  many 

Mr.  Burlingame  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  De-  tract  of  land  in  China  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be 


resident  at  Nanking.    Prior  to  and  during  his  diction  over  persona  and  property  within  aaid  tract 

absence  the  official  proclamation  of  the  crea*  of  limd,  except  so  far  as  that  rignt  may  have  been 

tion  of  the  mission  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  expressrv  relinquished  by  treaty. 

Burlmgame  was  issued,  and,  during  his  stay  „4»»;  ^J^S.^"^^^  J^*??^^'v^Sl?         .¥? 

at  Shanghai,  the^iglfSian^^^  lI?el?l?lr»^^?'coSc^^ 

ment   officials    m    the    region    round    about  be  promoted,  agree  that  any  privilege  or  immunity 

Shanghu  made  official  calls  upon  Mr.  Burlin-  in  respect  to  trade  or  navigation  witnin  the  Chineae 

game,  and  manifested  in  every  way  the  ex-  dominions,  which  may  not  have  been  stipulated  for 

trem^  respect  and  awe  in  which  they  held  him  ^i^^l^S^^rSfn^y  S^'.^^Sa/ftl' 

m  consequence  of  the  position  m  wnicn  ne  eordingly,  but  not  in  a  manner  or  spirit  incompatible 

had  been  confirmed,  and  the  unprecedented  with  i£e  treaty  stipulations  of  the  parties, 

digmty  conferred  upon  him.    It  was  found  Abt.  8.  The  Emperor  of  China  shall  have  the  rirfit 

impossible  to  prevent  them  from  prostrating  to  appoint  consuls  at  poito  of  the  Umted  States,  ^o 

ujn/vwiuio  vu  y^^ytrt J*  -n^jr^^^^i;    «„j    \!i  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immumtios  as 

themselves    before  Mr.  Burlmgame,   and   he  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ei^oyef,  by  public  law  and  treaty,  in 

could  only  remain  passive  and  receive  their  the  United  States  by  the  consuls  of  Great  Britian  and 

attentions.     On  March  31st,  Mr.  Burlingame  Bussia,  or  either  of  them, 

and  the  other  members  of  the  embassy  arrived  ,  Art.  4.  The  twenty-nintii  article  of  tiie  treaty  of 

at  San  Fnmdsoo,  where  they  were  received  «;?p\?S°;c'ffi:a^S??f?fl^SlWt.£r.^d 

With  great  honors.    After  a  short  stay  m  ban  Chinese  converts  from  pereecution  in  China  on  ac- 

Francisco,  Mr.  Burlingame  proceeded  to  Wash-  count  of  their  futh,  it  is  ftirther  agreed  that  dtizena 

ington,  and  entered  at  once  into  negotiations  of  the  United  States  in  China  of  every  religious  per- 

for  a  treaty,  containing  additional  articles  to  f^^io^  /^^  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States 

fK^  **^*^  ^vV  T««riQ   1QKQ      n«  *!./»  Afii  ^f  Bball  ciyoy  entire  liberty  of  oonacienoe  and  shall  be 

tiie  tr^ty  of  June  18,  1858.    On  the  4th  of  exempt  frbm  all  disabihV  of  persecution  on  account 

July,  the  treaty  was  signed  m  nasnmgton ;  on  of  their  reli«ous  faith  or  worship  in  either  country, 

the  11th  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  Cemeteries  for  the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  of  whatever 

which  on  the  16th  ratified  it,  with  but  few  nativity  or  nationality,  shall  be  held  in  respect  and 

and  alight  fomcaiions    J^^^otJ.,  ^^^.^jr^^SSS'SCiric-idthoan- 

treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  Senate,  is  as  foUows :  ^  of  China  cordially  recognise  the  mherent  and 

AjmUontU  arUdn  to  the  tnaty  between  tha  UhUed  StaUt  malienable  right  of  man  to  change  his  honie  and  alle- 

qf  Amerioa  and  the  TorTdng  Empire^  of  the  19th  (]f  giance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free  ml- 

JttfM,  1856.  gration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects 

Wheren.  sinoe  the  conchisionof  the  treaty  between  respectively  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  for 

the  United  States  of  America  and  the  TarTsing  em-  purposes  of  curiosity,  trade,  or  as  permanent  resi- 

pire  (China),  of  the  18th  of  June,  1868,  circumstances  dents.    The  high  contracting  parties,  therefore,  lom. 

nave  arisen  showing  the  necessity  of  additional  arti-  in  reprobating  any  other  than  an  entirely  volun* 

cles  thereto,  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  and  taiy  emigration  for  these  pwoses.    They  <»nse- 

the  august  sovereign  of  the  Tap-Tsing  empire  having  quently  agree  to  pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  oiTenc* 

Vol.  vto.— 8       a 
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for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a  Chmese  subject  arrived  in  England,  he  was  at  first  received 

to  take  Chuaese  subjects  either  to  the  Umted  States  ^th  studied  coldness;  but  he  succeeded  in 

V^r.^^J7Z  ^^^b^'^  ^Itt^t  bringing  about  an  undemanding  with  the  Eng- 

of  the  United  States  to  China  or  to  any  other  foreign  ush   statesmen,  ana  in  finally  concluding  a 

oountiy,  without  their  &ee  and  Yoluntary  consent  It-  treaty,  similar  to  the  one  with  the  United 

spectively*  States.    As  the  result  of  the  agreement  with 

AjT.  6..  Citizens  <>f  the  Umted  Stetos  ^iting  or  q^^  ^^  London  TifMs  remarks,  that  England 

residinff  in  China  shall  etnoy  the  same  pnvileffes,  ~^      ,         ,  - i<i  T^    .,         i.r, 

immunities,  or  exemptions,  m  respect  to  travel  or  wsi-  ?o^  ^P^^VT  *^?  formally  recognizes  the  author- 

dence,  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  sub-  ity  and  obligations  of  the  Supreme  Grovemment 

jects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and,  reciprocally,  of  the  Chinese  empire.     England  has  even 

Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the  United  infligted  on  this  recomition,  and  required  that 

2SS^^tloT^^prS>««S?'^^:S!  ^t  should  be  mntnaL     Arif»h}nini»ter  is 

may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  ^^"^  actually  resident  at  the  court  of  Fekin, 

the  most  favored  nation ;  but  nothing  herem  con-  charged  with  the  protection  of  British  interests 

tained  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  the  in  China.    If  these  interests  are  attacked  or 

st^eSS^'o'f  cLL'Ku^^^^             ^''  '^'"  *^'  ^^'"^^  ^'  ^  *^^  -d^^yo^  ^^  "^t^--  ^  ^ 


aU 

tions 

and  reciprocally  Chinese  subjects  shall  ei^oy  aU  the    could  do  no  more  in  any  CMenoy  than  trans- 


citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nations.    The  fere.    Beservation  is  made,  therefore,  for  cases 

dtizens  of  the  United  States  may  freely  establish  and  of  actual  danger  to  life  and  property.    But  on 

S^^'^kcl?  whlSe  fo^Si^a^^^    SStted  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^e  there  is  no  expectation  of  vio- 

to  wlfie,  and  r^p^^  Chinese  subjSti^  en-  l®^/^®»  and  merely  a  conflict  of  claims  or  dis- 

joy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in  the  United  P^te  about  rights,  then    the  British  consul 

States.  shall,  instead  of  summoning  the  captain  of  the 

Abt.  8.  The  United  States,  always  dischuming  and  nearest  gunboat^  put  himself  directly  in  com- 


disclaim  anv  hitontion  or  right  to  intervene  in  the  sired  consideration  or  redress,  failing  which, 
domestic  aoministration  of  China  in  regard  to  the  the  Home  Government  might  be  consulted  as  to 
construction  of  raihoads,  tdemphs,  or  other  mate-  nlterior  considerations,  and  might  transmit  its 
nal  mtemal  improvemente.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ,io«:a:^„  *♦  *\.^  «W«.  rv*  4.i.«r«.^-«  \r^  t>« 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Chma  reserves  to  himseff  the  j!®<5iflion.  At  the  close  of  ttie  year,  Mr.  Bur- 
right  to  decide  the  time  and  manner  and  ciroum-  imgame  left  Jl<nglana  for  France ;  where  the 
stances  of  introducing  such  improvements  within  his  entire  press  received  him  with  favorable  coin- 
dominions,    ^th  this  mutual  understandmg,  it  is  ments  upon  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

SS^^^^^S^SShlS^^^  TheuStedStetesste^n^^ 

construct  or  caus^  to  be  bbnstoucted  works  of  tiie  ^  ^^^  ^oast  of  Cores,  but  could  obtain  no  satis- 

cbaractor  mentioned,  within  the  empire,  and  shall  factory  information  of  the  men  on  board  the 

make  application  to  the  United  States  or  any  other  steamer  General  Sherman,  which  was  wrecked 

l'^^y?^^\^''''^^'^Ji9'''^  out  that  policy  there  in  1867.    The  Shenandoah  returned  to 

the  Umted  States  will,  in  that  case,  designate  and  nhafr^   ^n  uro^io  iqaq   ^^a  ^^^^^^    ♦k«4. 

authorize  Buiteble  engilieers  to  be  employSi  by  tiie  ^jf  «oo»  on  May  19,  1868,  and  reported,  that, 

Chinese  Qovemment,  and  will  recommend  to  other  alter  spending  four  days  m  sounding  among 

nations  an  eoual  compliance  with  such  ap[>lication,  the  islands  which  lay  off  Corea,  the  vessel  an- 

the  Chinese  Government  in  that  case  protecting  such  chored  inside  the  river  Ping-yang.    From  this 

eng^eers  ui  tiieur  persons  and  property,  and  paying  poj^t  surveys  were  continued  till  the  21sk  of 

them  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  service.  aL^^  ^v         "«*^  wx*uxui»w  via*  uu^  «xoi*  va 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  -^P^^  ^^?^  *  P^™  ^^^^  ^  "^^  ^^^  ^^ 

have  signed  this  treaty  and  hereunto  affixed  the  seals  niouth,  where  the  natives  have  established  a 

of  their  arms.  military  station,  was  arrived  at.    This  was  the 

Done  at  Washington  tiie  fomih  day  of  July,  in  tiie  farthest  point  reached.    The  river  is  upward 

l^B^%hl    """^  ^  "^^  <>^  a  mile  wide,  and  from  six  to  ei^ht  fathoms 

WTLHAM  H.  SEWAED  deep.    The  boat  in  which  the  Shenandoah^s 

ANSON  BUBLINGAM£|  officers  were  taking  soundings  was  here  fired 

CHra-KANG,  upon,  and,  as  Captain  Febiger's  instructions 

SUN  CHIA-KU.  ji^  hqIj  warrant  the  use  of  force,  farther  prog- 

The  new  treaty  was  received  in  the  United  ress  was  abandoned.    From  all  that  could  be 

States  with  general  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  Bur-  learned,  it  was  believed  that  none  of  the  iU- 

lingame  and  his  embassy  were  the  recipients  &ted  party  on  board  the  (General  Sherman  sur- 

of  great  ovations.    The  English  press,  on  the  vived.    The  natives  iu  their  statements  varied 

other  hand,  expressed  the  greatest  dissatisfao-  so  much,  that  they  betrayed  a  wish  to  conceal 

tion  with  the  new  treaty,  which  was  repre-  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  they  fully  agreed 

sented  as  a  victory  of  American  over  English  in  stating  that  all  who  were  on  board  perished. 

diplomacy,  and  as  altogether  made  in  the  in-       A  proclamation  was  issued  in  May,  notifying 

terest  of  Americans.    When  Mr.  Burlingame  the  oisarmament  of  all  Chinese  fishing-junks 
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trading  at  Hongkong.  This  measure  was  adopt-  erty  and  honses,  including  a  temple  which  had 

ed  in  oider  to  suppress  piracy  in  those  waters,  just  heen  completed  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.    A 

it  haying  heen-  found  that,  under  cover  of  trad-  village  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  idand 

ing,  numerous  junkmen  yet  continue  their  old  suffered  greatly,  having  lost  1,000  people.    The 

practice  as  freebooters.  number  of  lives  lost  was  estimated  at  80,000. 

The  Christian  missionaries,  as  well  as  for-  Shocks  of  earthquake  were  also  felt  at  Shang- 

eigners  in  general,  met  with  more  or  less  of  hai  and  Ningpo. 

opposition  in  their  labors,  both  from  the  peo-  The  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation  Company 
pie  and  from  provincial  authorities.  Yiolent  held  its  annual  meeting  in  February.  The  re- 
placards  against  the  Christian  religion  were  port  states  that  the  profits  for  the  year  amount 
posted  in  several  places.  An  anti-foreign  riot  to  806,000  taels.  They  have  paid  all  debts  and 
occurred  at  Tung  Chow,  near  Chin-Kiang.  have  14  first-class  steamers  running  to  Han- 
The  mob  burned  and  destroyed  some  mission-  kow,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  Ningpo,  and  Hong*- 
ary  premises,  and  attempted  to  murder  the  in-  Kong.  The  company  have  purchased  three 
mates.  The  British  consul  at  Shanghai,  in  the  more  steamers — ^the  Express,  Hanchua,  and 
British  ship  Binaldo,  instituted  an  inquiry  in  Warrior.  A  stock  dividend  of  50  ner  cent. 
the  matter  and  demanded  reparation.  When  upon  the  old  shares  of  1,000  taels  nas  been 
this  was  not  immediately  granted,  three  British  declared.  New  stock  is  to  be  issued  at  100 
war-vessels  went  up  to  Nanking  and  threatened  taels  per  share,  and  the  old  stock  can  be  con- 
to  enforce  the  demand.  The  Chinese  author!-  verted  into  new  stock  at  a  pro-rata  proportion.  . 
ties  then  yielded.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrance  The  existence  of  extensive  coal-fields  in  China 
of  the  French  consul-general,  the  following  has  been  long  known.  Recent  researches,  of 
proclamation  was  issaed:  persons  competent  to  express  opinions,  have 

Odober  7, 1868.  demonstratea  that  these  fields  are  distributed 

Tootrf^*  Ting  to  tU  OoMtO-Genend  ^  Ihined  at  over  wide  districts  and  are  well  situated  for 

Shanghai ;  utility.    They  may  be  found  near  Newdhwang, 

NoBLx  Ooirsuxr-GsinEBAi. :  I  have  received  your  Pekin,  and  Chefoo,  in  the  north ;  at  different 

tiol^d'to  Se  G^EMt^lte  ^toT^^  prodama-  p^^^^^s  along  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Bivers,  and 

^The  kwB  of  the  S?pire^tri<rtly  forbid  these  anony-  ^^«^  ^*^^T  ™,  *^?  ^^^^  Mjd  back  of  Swa- 

mous  prodamations,  and  I  have  ordered  the  Che-  tow  and  Canton  in  the  south.  Mr.  Irumpeliy  be- 

Hsicn  to  find  out  and  severely  punish  the  offenders,  lieves  that,  in  respect  of  the  extent  of  her  coal- 

At  the  same  time,  I  will  issue  a  proclamation,  of  fields,  China  is  not  less  favored  than  the  United 

which  I  herewith  forward  a  copy :  g^t^g .  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  others,  is  unwilling 

FBooLAaiATioK,  to  ssy  that  the  coal  is  of  equally  good  quality. 

The  consul-general  of  France  havmff  advised  me  Important  gold-fields  were  discovered  in  the 

that  an  anonymous  proclamation  has  oeen  nxed  at  ^^i^xX^^x,,,^  ^^  nk«A>rv      t  «»«a  ««««>>^o>-a  ^* 

the  Great  Eiit  Gate,  in  which  absnrd  rumors  are  neighborhood  of  Chefoo.    Large  numbers  of 

spread  about  with  audacious  effronteiy.  he  begs  me  foreigners  were  gomg  to  them,  notwitnstana- 

to  find  out  and  punish  the  offenders,  and  at  the  same  ing  the  fact  that  the  authorities  had  forbidden 

time  forwards  me  the  prodamation  in  c^pestion.  {f   and  the  foreign  consuls  had  warned  their 

^i^^^^'^^i^w^^f^'SJlJ^^^  respective  subjects  against  it.    The  Chinese 

^J^rSctiA  ^""rc^L'trtS"^^^^         SS  aulorities  we4  finally  induced  to  protect  the 

Christian  religion,  as  done  by  Europeans  in  the  em-  foreign  mmers. 

plre  of  Chini^  are  authorized  by  the  treaty ;  and  fiir-  Some  of  the  northern  provinces  were  again 

ther,  it  is  optional  with  every  individual  tofollow  or  considerably  troubled  durmg  the  early  part  of 

to^''J^^.^^^^>A%'t>^\t:\  the  year  ^  the  movementB  of  the  Nienfel jmd 

It  ifl  evidentfy  a  vioUtion  of  the  hiws.    I  have  given  Mohammedan  rebels.    At  one  tune  they  were 

orders  to  the  Che-Hsien  to  find  out  the  authors  of  this  threatening  Tientsin,    after   winning   several 

proclazuation,  and  to  punish  them  severely.    I  also  victories  over  the  Imperialists.    Business  in 

pubUsh  this  nrodamation  to  infonn^e  inhabitants  Tientsin  was  completely  paralyzed.    The  Tien- 

t^^l'SS^^^o^o^^'^i;^  Bin  authorities  ei^ou/a%on^iderable  number 

are  prohibSSl,  and  thatthe  right  to  propagate  reli-  of  mihtifl,  and  put  the  ramparts  m  a  state  of 

gion  is  oontamed  in  the  treaty.    In  future,  uierefore,  defence.    The  foreigners   also  formed  them- 

oll  must  preserve  peace  and  harmonv,  and  each  be  gelves  into  a  defence  corps,  to  aid  the  British 

'^n^Jl^^'^ZJ^^^l^^  gunboat  Dovein  protecting  foreign  lives.    The 

consaenoe.    Those  who  have  the  audacity  to  ais-  "^  ,   ,       j.  at.-    xi-r^  ^^«^:-*L-i  ^^Vv.^^^  ai^^^^a^*- 

obey  will  be  airested,  judged,  and  punished  with-  rebels,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  three  different 

out  remission,  and  with  all  the  severi^  of  the  law.  factions,  which  had  umted :  Taepmgs,  from 

Tremble  1  Honan;  Nienfei.  from  Shantung;  andMoham- 

The  Government  at  Pekin  invariably  showed  medans,  from  Shansi.    The  danger  was,  how- 

afirm  resolution  to  protect  the  missionaries  ever,  averted,  and  in  the  latter  months  of  the 

and  foreigners.  year  the  operations  of  the  rebels  were  of  little 

The  Island  of  Formosa  suffered  greatly  from  importance, 
an  earthquake  which  took  place  on  December  CLARK,  Rev.  LABAj<r,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  and 
18, 1867.  The  shock  pursued  almost  a  direct  venerable  Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  Haver- 
course  over  the  island  from  Keelung  to  Yammn^  hill,  K  H.,  July  19, 1778 ;  died  at  Middletown, 
at  which  latter  place  it  was  felt  very  severely,  as  Conn.,  November  28,  1868.  In  his  childhood 
well  in  loss  of  me  as  in  the  destruction  <rf  prop-  his  parents  removed  to  Bradford,  Vt.,  where 
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he  obtained  a  fair  academical  education.    He  and  advocated  the  Compromise  measures  of 

was  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  Meth-  1850.    An  issue  being  taken  on  this  latter  ques- 

odists  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  tion  by  the   Southern  rights  extremists  of 

[  the  succeeding  year  (1798)  united  with  a  Meth-  G^orgia^  he  was  nominated  for  GoTemor  by 

odist   church,  and  soon  became   active  as  a  the  Union  party  in  1851,  and  after  a  violent 

^  class-leader  and  ezhorter.     He    commenced  contest  elected  by  a  large  msjority.    At  the 

preaching  in  1800,  and  in  1801  joined  the  New-  expiration  of  his  term  of  service  as  Governor, 
York  Conference,  and  entered  upon  the  itin-  in  1858,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  bnt 
erant  work,  in  which  he  continued  with  un-  still  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1855 
flagging  zeal  and  great  success  for  fifty  years,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  the 
in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Canada.  He  canvass  of  1856  advocated  Mr.  Bachanan's 
attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  successful  and  election  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Im- 
able  preacher.  In  1819  he  offered  the  first  res-  mediately  on  Mr.  Buchanan^s  accesaon  to  the 
olution  in  favor  of  forming  the  Missionary  So-  presidency,  he  nominated  Mr.  Cobb  Secretaiy 
cioty  of  the  Methodist  Episconal  Church,  and,  of  the  Treasury.  His  administration  of  this 
in  co^unction  with  Nathan  Bangs  and  fVee-  important  department  of  the  Gk>venmient  was 
bom  Garretson,  prepared  its  constitution.  He  creditable  to  the  administration  of  which  he 
was  also  one  of  the  founders,  and  most  was  a  member.  He  early  believed  that  seces- 
active  and  zealous  patrons,  of  the  Wesleyan  sion  was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Sontb, 
,  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  when  he  and  soon  began  to  make  preparations  for  it 
had  passed  his  half  century  in  toe  itinerancy.  He  found  the  Treasury  full,  and  the  bonds  rep- 
he  withdrew  from  active  labor  in  preaching  resenting  the  national  debt  at  a  premium  of 
(in  1851)  and  settled  himself  at  Middletown,  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  He  used  the  snr- 
that  he  might  the  better  watch  over  the  uni-  plus  funds  in  the  Treasury  in  purchasing  this 
versity.  He  was  a  man  of  clear  intellect  and  indebtedness  at  this  high  premium,  but  the 
decided  opinions,  a  voluminous  reader  and  a  approach  of  the  struggle  so  affected  the  na- 
sound  and  able  thinker,  and  withal  of  genial,  tional  credit  that  he  was  compelled  to  attempt 
cheerful  nature,  winning  in  a  remarkable  de-  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  discount  the  money 
gree  tke  love  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  necessary  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
was  brought  in  contact.  the  Government  On  the  10th  of  December, 
COBB,  Howell,  a  Southern  statesman,  bom  1860,  he  resigned,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the 
at  Cherry  Hill,  Jefferson  County,  Ga.,  Septem-  State  of  Georgia  (then  about  to  secede)  required 
her  7, 1815 ;  died  suddenly  in  New  York  City,  his  services,  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty 
October  9, 1868.  He  was  educated  at  Frank-  to  give  his  services  first  of  all  to  his  natire 
lin  College,  Athens,  where  he  graduated  in  State,  and,  as  she  was  about  to  separate  from 
1884.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  the  ITnion,  to  join  his  fortunes  with  hers. 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Betuming  to  Georgia,  he  at  once  entered  heart 
in  1886.  The  first  office  held  by  him  was  that  and  soul  into  the  contest,  addressed  the  peo- 
of  Solicitor-General  of  the  "Western  Circuit  of  pie  of  the  State,  and  urged  forward  the  seces- 
Georgia,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  by  sion  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
the  Legislature  in  1887.  He  held  the  office  for  from  Georgia  to  the  Congress  of  the  8e<»ded 
three  years,  and  during  that  period  laid  the  States  which  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
foundations  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac-  February  4,  1861,  and,  on  its  assembling,  was 
tice.  In  1848  commenced  his  long  and  stormy  chosen  President.  This  Congress  (subsequenOy 
congressional  career.  He  was  elected  a  mem-  known  as  the  Provisional  Congress)  prepared 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  four  times  and  adopted  the  constitution  of  the  Gonfcd- 
in  succession,  serving  from  1848  to  1851,  and  eracy,  and  continued  in  power  ifor  a  year, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  familiarity  with  having  four  sessions,  two  at  Montgomery  and 
the  rules  of  the  House,  his  skill  as  a  debater,  two  at  Richmond,  over  all  of  which  Mr.  Cobb 
his  vehement  professions  of  love  for  the  Union,  presided.  Of  the  First  Confederate  Congress, 
and  his  equally  earnest  advocacy  of  State  which  assembled  February  18,  1862,  Mr.  Cobb 
rights.   His  imperiousness,  and  his  bold  cham-  was  not  a  member ;  but,  having  done  his  utmost 

{>ionship  of  slavery,  naturally  made  him  the  to  organize  the  opposition,  he  was  withdrawn 

eader  of  the  Southern  party  in  the  House  in  from .  civil  office,  not  being  a  favorite  with  3ir. 

the  Thirtieth  Congress,  and  at  the  commence-  Davis.    On  the  demand  of  the  Georgian  mem- 

ment  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  he  was  their  hers,  the  Confederate  Congress  appointed  him 

candidate  for  the  speakership.     The  contest  brigadier-general,  and  subsequently  promoted 

was  a  long  one,  sixty-three  ballots  being  cast,  him  to  a  miyor-generalship,  but,  thongh  not 

and  the  effort  to  elect  a  Speaker  under  the  lacking  personal  courage,  he  had  but  little  mih- 

mijority  rule  proving  unsuccessful,  a  plurality  tary  experience,  and  never  distinguished  him- 

was  declared  sufficient  to  elect,  and  he  was  self  as  an  officer,  and  indeed  was  not  a  p&^' 

chosen,  receiving  one  hundred  and  two  votes,  tioipator  in  any  very  considerable  engagement 

Robert  0.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  having  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  still  strongly 

ninety-nine,  and  twenty  (Free-Soil)  scattering,  opposed  and  hostile  to  all  the  new  measured 

He  demanded  the  extension  of  slavery  into  CaI-  for  reconstruction,  introduced  and  adopted  by 

ifomia  and  New  Mexico  by  Federal  authority,  Congress,  as  calculated  to  retard  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  South  to  the  Union,  keep  back  its  marca,  and  demanded  a  reform  in  the  federal 

{)rosperit7',  and  destroy  the  negro  race.    He  Constitution, 

acked,  notwithstanding  his  intellectual  abili-  The  larger  portion  of  the  republic  remained 

ties  and  eloquence,  the  power  of  comprehend-  free  from  civil  war.    Disturbances  in  Tolima 

ing  the  true  condition  of  his  country,  as  viewed  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  year  were  soon  sup* 

by  the  people  of  the  Union  States,  and  the  pressed.    Only  the  State  of  Panama  suffered 

spirit  to  co5perate  with  them.    His  death  was  severely  from  internal  strife.    On  the  5th  of 

the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart.  July,  when  it  had  become  known  that  the 

COLOMBIA,  UiriTBD  States  of,  a  republic  election  for  President  of  the  State  had  gone  in 

in  South  America.*    President,  for  the  term  favor  of  the  Conservative  candidate,  Dr.  Ama- 

of  1868  to  1870,  Santos  Gutierrez ;  American  dor,  thus  defeating  the  Government  (Liberal) 

minister  in  Colombia,  P.  J.  Sullivan,  appointed  candidate,  Arosemena,  a  revolution  broke  out 

in  1867.    In  the  budget  for  1866-'67,  tne  rev-  in  the  city  of  Panama,  which  resulted  in  the 

enue  and  expenditures  were  each  estimated  at  declaration  of  General  Fernando  Ponce  as  Pro- 

2,850,000  piastres.    The  public  debt,  in  1861,  visional  President     General  Ponce  at  once 

was  reported  to  amount  to  44  million  piastres,  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

34,690,000  of  which  beloi^^ed  to  E^^^^  p^        j^  5  ^18^8 

'^"""^  ^  ififi  on]'''^^!^''''  ^^^^  ^i®^^'  '"''•^^^  ^^^  ^^.  ^«»^  of  i^  AmU^  of  tL  Union 

sum  of  488,204  piastres  was  set  down  as  mter-  and  of  ths  iivereuyn  SuUe  of  Ibnami,  and  Pro- 

est  of  the  public  debt    The  federal  army,  m  visional  Ptuidtni  of  this  StaU^  to  hu  ftUow- 

lame  of  peace,  numbers  2,000  men;   in  the  eitigem: 

event  of  war  the  several  States  are  obliged  to  The  people  and  umy  of  the  capital  have  aponta- 

offer  a  contingent  of  one  per  cent  of  the  popu-  ew^u^e    ^^^t^^^tS^to't^^^ 

lation.     The  Colombian  Government  clamis  Sf  iSerty.^whiXSTu^^y  Uueatened S^ia  beaatl- 

altogether  a  territory  of  about  518,000  English  ful  and  important  aection  of  Colombia.    You  know 

square  miles,  while  other  statements  (not  giv-  the  cause  wnich  has  given  riae  to  the  popular  move- 

ing  to  Colombia  all  the  disputed  territory)  re-  ment  that  plaoea  me  at  the  front  of  the  pubUo  admin- 

Siu»A  if  f/»  ftlY  non      ThA  nonnUHnn  \a  «  "TOi  .  i«tration.     Deficient  metituUona  have  permitted  an 

auce  It  to  857,0W.     ine  population  is  ^m,-  unauthorised  party  to  rise  up  boldly,  pretending  to 

473,  not  including   the  uncivilized    Indians,  Bubjugate  the  groat  Uberal  minority  and  check  the 

whose  number  is  estimated  at  126,000.     The  rapid  prqgroaa  which  this  State  ahould  neceaaarilv 


nil-    .        -L      i»  those  who  have  fought  for  liberty  and  right,  should 

ment  tranBierred  to  Fanama.    The  imports  of  not  withhold  his  aervioea  when  he  aees  the  cause  of 

the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon  (Aspinwall)  the  true  republic  threatened.    lathmiana,  we  aro  pos- 

were,  in  1864,  Talued  at  135,000,000,  and  the  Beaaora  of  the  most  Important  point  of  the  globe,  and 

exports  at  $67,000,000.    In  1865  there  arrived  ^  **^¥  ^  "^  ^^  ^'J?^""^  ^^''''^^  ^""Ka^  ^ 

vA^iio  W0  vui,wv,vvv.     ^  xuvM  MAwxo  <M  A  IT  ou  ^^  ^^^^  acposB  which  civilized  nations  ahould  com- 

in  Panama  858  vessels,  of  860,206  tons.     The  municate,  but  alao  that  it  ahould  be  an  aaylum  for  all 

number  of  arrivals  in  Colon,  in  1864,  was  556  the  opproaaed.    Let  us  found  inaUtutiona  capable  in 

vessels,  toirether  of  485,044  tons.  their  oenefloent  ezerciae  to  open  out  the  proaperity 

The  new  President,  Santos  Gutierrez,  en-  ofthi8country,and  glveltrespectobilltyinthe  eyes 

♦«J1^  vT:   Vv«  I^!!«  *tl  1 L.  ^^  aT.-:T^  it;-  of  other  governments.    Letua  confide  in  the  aublime 

tered  upon  his  office  on  the  1  st  of  Apnl,     His  destinies  prepared  for  a  free  people.    Let  ua  be  unan- 

prst  acts  were  received  with  favor  by  all  polit-  imoua  in  aaaiatinff  that  peace  may  be  eternal  within 

ical  parties.    He  offered  seats  in  the  cabinet  to  the  limits  whichuie  two  oceans  have  marked  out  for 

several  prominent  men  of  the  (Conservative)  thia  countiy,  andplentv  will  be  apread  out  before  us, 

onTinoifirvn    wlin    >inw«vflr    «lArlin«<1      Tn   fhfl  and  Will  be  preacrved  by  Buch  impregnable  walls, 
opposition,  WHO,  nowever,  declmea.  ^  m  tne        porelgnera  resident  on  the  isthmus,  it  gives  me 

later  months  of  the  year  ne  became  mvolvea  pleasure  to  remember  that  my  modest  country  has 

in  a  violent  conflict  with  the  Conservative  been  up  to  the  present  time  so  respected  by  friendly 

party  of  several  States.     The  Conservative  nations.   The  conduct  of  the  governors  of  tnisrepub- 

President  of  the  State  of  Cundinamarca,  Seflor  ^  »?^»y«  ^^^hy  ""^.^^  respected  In  their  foreign 

Ignado  Gutierrez  Yergara,  was  arresj^d,  and  S^^irC^^lS^XTl^^^ 

was  held  a  prisoner  even  after  the  Supreme  the  race  of  civilization.    Your  houses  and  property 

Court  had  declared  the  arrest  and  imprison-  will  be  respected,  and  public  treaties  will  be  neld  In- 

ment  unconstitutional.    In  December,  the  new  violate  durmg  the  abort  period  of  my  administration. 

rrilM»i*an  r^^ait,*\TT^  ^aa^rr^^^^^  ^f  nnnMnoTnar'  Boldlcrs  of  tuc  battallou  Santandcr,  I  entertain  the 

(Liberal)  Le^slative  Assembly  of  CnndinMnar-  ^      ^^       ^^  ^        ^^  ^^j^  J^^^^o,  ^^^  A^  ^f 

ca  condemned  the  President  of  the  State  to  thefree,  wad  that  you  will  never  be  unworthy  of  the 

eight  years  in  the  chain-ganff,  and  deprived  him  honorable  title  by  which  you  are  distinguished.    The 

of  all  right  to  ever  after  hold  any  office.    After-  name  of  the  hero  of  Boyaca  is  the  fjreatest  decoration 

ward  the  Assembly  granted  him  a  pardon,  ^th  wMch  you  cmi  be  adorned,  and  mth^ 

^v  i-xi-i-«  A.'         i^ij  of  dancer  you  omrht  to  imitate  his  example, 

which  the  Conservatives  looked  npon  as  an       Fellow-itlzenafbefore  a  constituted  aasembly, which 

msult.     The  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Ton-  should  unite  soon  to  regulate  the  situation  of  the  State, 

nia  and  Antioquia  solemnly  protested  against  I  will  lay  down  my  authority  and  present  myself  to 

the  removal  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  give  an  account  of  my  acts.  T>nxrmr 

of  the  constitutional  government  of  Cundina-  FEBNANDO  fonce. 

-—r — - — ^  ^,  ^,   ,'    , 7 1 Another  proclamation  declared  the  isthmus 

*  For  other  statistical  information,  M0  Abhual  Amzbf  .  ^x^x^  v^r  ™.«-    a«oT^/^•>,rl;,«/•  ^rvnafUnf^rwyioi 

KA5  CTCLOP.CDIA  for  1807.  ^^  *  6^*^  ^f  ^^}  snspencong  constitutional 
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guarantees,  preventing  more  than  four  persona  dential  chair.  A  portion  of  those  pressed 
talking  together  after  ten  o^clock,  P.  m.,  pro-  into  the  service  were  Oosta  Bicans  and  Nica- 
Mbiting  any  vessel  leaving  Panama  for  other  ragaans  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  isthmus 
parts  of  the  State  without  special  permit,  and  on  a  contract  to  work  on  the  railroad,  ^e 
stopping  the  transit  of  the  Bio  Grande.  The  expedition  was  saocessfnl^and  the  Conserva- 
administration  of  Ponce  only  lasted  eight  tives  had  to  submit.  In  December,  Correoso 
weeks.  On  the  28th  of  Angost.  President  was  formally  elected  President  of  the  State. 
Ponce  and  his  principal  general,  Mesa,  took  a  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  revelations 
pleasure-trip  to  Aspinwall.  On  the  morning  which  have  of  late  taken  place,  the  finances 
of  the  29th,  General  Buenaventura  Oorreoso,  of  Panama  are  in  a  most  deplorable  condition, 
commander  of  the  battalion  Panama,  during  Every  cent  that  could  be  raised  for  years  past, 
their  absence,  had  an  attack  made  on  the  bar-  either  by  taxes,  forced  loans,  or  sales  of  prop- 
rack.  The  guard,  and  afterward  the  other  sol-  erty,  has  been  spent  to  aid  certain  poMcal 
diers,  were  disarmed,  and  the  militia  installed  cliques  and  keep  up  a  large  standing  armj,  the , 
in  their  stead.  There  was  little  show  of  re-  only  use  of  which  is  to  assist  in  overthrowing 
sistance,  except  by  a  Oaptain  Mesa,  who  was  the  government.  President  Oorreoso,  finding 
shot  dead  by  a  mulatto  ofi&cer  named  Aispuru,  himself  without  money,  levied  upon  the  isth- 
opposite  the  barracks.  On  the  return  of  Ponce  mus  a  commercial  tax  of  $183,000,  of  which 
and  Mesa  to  Panama,  the  latter  was  immedi-  the  city  of  Panama  was  to  pay  $100,000,  and 
ately  arrested,  and  the  former,  though  he  is-  Aspinwall  $20,000.  The  tax  was,  in  particolar, 
sued  a  proclamation,  saying  the  iSair  was  an  unbearable  burden  to  the  foreign  mer- 
merely  a  row  among  his  officers,  resigned  his  chants.  It  appears  from  the  ofiScial  records, 
position  as  Provisional  President  the  same  that,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fire 
evening,  and  issued  another  document  the  next  tax-payers  who  are  taxed  one  hundred  thou- 
day,  saying  he  was  forced  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  sand  dollars,  sikty-four  are  foreigners,  and  pay 
occurrences  of  the  previous  day.  His  resigna-  $86,620;  wnile  one  hundred  and  eleven  are 
tion  was  at  once  accepted,  and  General  Oorre-  native,  and  pay  $13,480,  being  an  average  of 
080  installed  as  Provisional  President.  The  $1,350  per  head  on  the  foreign,  and  (121  on 
latter  at  once  formed  a  new  administration,  the  native  merchants  and  traders.  In  the  town 
The  Oonservative  party,  in  the  interior,  refused  of  Aspinwall  the  tax  averages  $20  per  head  on 
to  submit  to  the  administration  of  both  Ponce  the  entire  population,  and  of  the  $20,000  levied 
and  Oorreoso.  After  the  accession  of  the  latter  on  that  place  fully  $17,000  were  to  be  paid  by 
to  power,  the  people  of  the  Department  of  Ohi-  foreigners.  Taking  the  entire  commercial  tax 
riqui  established  an  independent  government  levied  on  the  isthmus,  with  a  population 
of  their  own,  with  Sefior  Aristides  Obaldia  as  somewhere  between  150,000  and  260,000,  at 
Oommander  of  the  Forces.  They  had  800  men,  $133,000,  the  foreign  portion  of  that  popula- 
well  armed,  and  expected  to  raise  2,000  in  case  tion  would  pay  $103,520,  while  the  natives 
of  need,  though  they  had  not  arms  for  so  large  would  pay  $29,480.  or  less  than  one-third  that 
a  force.  The  soldiers  sent  there  by  the  State  sum.  The  right  of  increasing  the  commercial 
government  had  an  encounter  with  the  men  of  tax  from  the  amount  originally  fixed  by  the 
the  department,  and  were  badly  beaten,  five  Government  of  the  republic,  the  law  goveni- 
of  their  men  being  killed,  as  well  as  the  gov-  ing  which  is  still  in  force,  namely,  $25  per 
emor^s  secretary  and  their  commander  taken  month  as  the  maximum,  to  the  enormous  pro- 
prisoners.  They  then  joined  the  Obaldia  forces,  portions  which  it  has  now  assumed,  has  been 
On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  defeat  in  annually  disputed  by  the  Panama  merchants, 
Panama,  President  Oorreoso  issued  the  follow-  who,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  poverty 
ing  proclamation :  of  the  State,  submitted  to  the  imposition  ratiier 

Abtiole  1.  The  State  is  declared  in  a  state  of  war.  t^ai^  t^©  the  trouble  ot  testing  th^  matter;  and 

Abt.  2.  The  traffic  in  aims  and  ammunition  is  so  it  went  on  increasing  year  after  year  from 

poBitively  prohibited.  .,..,,  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  until  in  1868  it  rose 

Abt.  8.  Every  one,  whether  a  private  individual  nearlv  aavpntv  nAr  n^nf  nvAT  Iftftr  The  corn- 
er a  merchant,  who  his  fire-arms,  side-arms,  or  other  ^^Xi  ^  ^?*  *1  7  i  i  ♦!>  tP^ 
elements  of  war  in  his  possession,  must  present  or  mercial  community  therefore  resolved  to  tesi 
give  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  respective  gov-  the  question  legally ;  and  agreed  unanimonsiy 
emor,  alcalde,  etc.  to  refuse  to  pay  a  dollar  beyond  the  legitiinate 

A  second  proclamation  was  as  follows :  $25  allowed  by  law.    The  fact  of  the  Legisla- 

Abtioub  1.  All  Colombians,  resident  in  the  State,  ture  passing  a  law  to  enforce  this  tax  they  con- 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  are  called  to  sidered  no  proof  of  its  legality.  The  eaine 
^^*  «**.*!.  ii*  j^^vx^  .  body  years  ago  passed  certain  laws  regarding 
pe^l-  Ib^^d^ A'&lXS'iS^^  tr ***  du««  «id  oapit^on  ter  on  pa^^^ 
to  the  first  police  authority,  to  be  placed  on  the  ro-  Thousands  on  thousands  of  dollars  were  ex 
omiting  list.  acted  from  the  companies  under  these  laws, 

The  members  of  the  battalion  Union  shall  present  until  at  length  they  became  so  onerous  that 

themselves  armed,  etc  the  companies  determined  to  test  the  question 

President  Correoso  then  started  for  Ohiii-  at  Bogota  of  the  right  of  the  Le^slature  to 

qui,  with  three  hundred  men,  some  of  them  levy  such  taxes.    The  General  Government  at 

conscripts,  leaving  Juan  Mendoza  in  the  presi-  once  decided  the  tax  to  be  a  direct  violation 
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of  the  national  lawa,  and  it  was  in  oonseqneiioe  Trsnaatlaiitio  Staamship    Company,  for   tbft 

finally  put  a  stop  to,  though  not  a  dollar  of  transportation  of  the  mails  to  Panama  and 

all  the  thonsanda  fraadnlentl;  collected  nnder  OMli,  was  approved.    This  convention  pro- 

protest  was  ever  reftmded.    In  the  same  iray  poeei  that  t^e  QoTemment  should  advanoe 

the  agents  of  the  companies  were  taxed  at  the  company  fonr  milliong  of  francs  to  faolli- 

first  very  moderately;  by  degrees  the  tax  got  tate  the  constmction  of  three  new  steamers, 

np  to  tT5  per  month;  even  this  was  p»d  by  and  pay  an  annual  sabsidy  of  TGO.OOO  franca 

them  rather  than  complain,  bn^  when  the  at-  as  a  postal  contribution,  and  fiirther,  gnarantee 

tempt  was  made  to  raise  it  fivm  170  to  $3S0  per  ftvm  thelst  of  Joly,  IBSS,  an  interest  of  five 

month,  the  agents  refosed  to  pay,  and  on  the  per    cent,  on    the    capital   of  the  company 

matter  being  referred  to  Bogota  it  was  ag>un  already  invested  in  the  present  service  as  well 

decided  that  there  was  no  law  by  which  the  as  on  that  to  be  employed  in  carrying  out  the 

sgendes  conld  be  taxed  a  single  cent.    Not-  new  tine.    The  entire  capital  will  be  nearly 

withstanding  these   oft-repeated  attempts  to  sixty  millions  of  francs,  and  the  Government 

force  money  illegally  from  Uiem,  the  oompanies,  appropriates  for  the  AiMlment  of  the  gnaran- 

se^Dg  the  poverty  of  the  treaanry  of  the  State,  tee  the  snm  of  two  millions. 

Tolnnlarily  agreed  to  contribnte  a  monthly  OOLOKADO.    (SssTMrnromES.) 

donation  of  $100  each,  to  enable  the  Govern-  COMMEBCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

meat  to  keep  np  a  police  force,  'and  have  mnce  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  commerce 

conUnned  to  pay  this  earn.    At  the  close  of  of  the  coontry  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  Jnne 

the  year  the  mfficnlty  between  the  merchanta  80,  18S9,  ia  the  continuance  of  the  decline 

and  the  Government  of  Panama  was  not  set-  which  oommenoed  at  the  close  of  the  Ssoal 

Ued.  year  199Q.    The  net  Imports  and  domestic  ex- 

In  November,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ports,  including  specie  and  bullion,  for  a  series 

of  Santander  approved  a  proposition  presented  of  years,  have  been  as  follows : 
by  Depnty  Mantella,  relative  to  the  contract 
of  the  Panama  Railroad,  as  follows: 

"The  LegislatLve  Assembly  of  the  State,  in 
nse  of  the  power  ceded  to  it  in  Art.  26  of  the 
national  Oonstitntion,  gives  its  vote  of  nnllity: 

AxTioLa  1.  To  the  oontraot  reformstoiy  of  that  of 
IBth  April  of  18W,  reUtlve  to  tha  oon«tniotion  of  a 
nilroad  finia  one  oatan  to  another,  over  the  Isthmos 
of  Panama,  cclebrBUd  Btb  July,  ISST,  between  the 

Secretu;  of  State  of  the  United  Sulea  of  ColomWa  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  im- 

and  Georp.  M.  Totten,  EDMeei-hi-Chief  and  gen-  ports,  which  in  1860  amounted  to  $886,238,232, 

'^A^'tte'^.O^Wsaideontr^tby  ^e^m^d  to  $223,444,879  in   1666,  when   the 

the  national  EibcuIitb  power.  war  closed.     Dnnng  the  followmg  year  they 

Abt.  8.  To  the  decree  of  Coni^reas  lasned  lEth  rose  to  $4S1, 646,714,  the  highest  amount  which 
Angnet,  15«7,  npproring  tha  uid  Congzm.  they  have  ever  reached.  Smce  1886  they  have 
A  A?r\^matotoiir°«Xi^^"he*r^bS  gradnally  fhllen.  The  decrease  of  imports  was 
th^WslatiTB  deere^^oving  the  oontn^le-  chiefly  in  textile  fabrics,  hardware,  cntlery, 
brated  Eth  July,  laeT,  roformattffy  of  that  of  16th  and  iron  goods.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  re- 
April,  1860,  relative  to  the  oonatnictioQ  of  a  railroad  pea]  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes  on  the  home 
from  one  ocean  to  another  ovor  the  Uthmus  of  Pan-  manniiactnre  of  these  articles,  which  acted  as 
'"''*■  an  increased  protection  to  the  American  man- 
"  The  Legislatnre  calls  npon  the  Assemblies  nfiictnrer  by  enabling  him  to  make  and  sell  his 
of  the  States  of  Antioqnia,  Canca,  Cundina-  febrics  at  a  lower  price  than  the  similar  articles 
marca,  and  Magdalene  to  iaaae  a  resolntion  of  conld  be  imported  for  nnder  the  existing  tariff. 
the  same  nature.  This  vote  ia  to  be  commnni-  The  domestic  exports  declined  from  $882,- 
cated  to  the  national  Congreaa,  to  the  8n-  886,474,  in  1861,  to  $196,286,466,  in  1866; 
preme  Federal  Court,  to  the  national  Execu-  then  advanced  to  $417,142,084  in  1866,  de- 
tive  power,  end  to  the  legislative  Assemblies  clined  in  1867,  and  agun  advanced  in  18GB. 
of  the  States."  The  imports  at  New  York  represent  a  large 
General  Acosta,  Provisional  Preddent,  after  propiortiou  of  the  total  imports  of  the  country. 
the  expulsion  of  President  Mosqnera  in  1867,  In  the  twelve  months  of  1868  they  amounted 
was,  in  1888,  sent  to  the  United  States  as  to  $361,188,884.  As  compared  with  the  year 
agent  for  the  General  Qovemment,  to  enter  1868,  this  shows  a  faUing  off  of  nearly  fifty- 
into  negotiations  at  Washington  in  regard  to  five  millions,  bnt  is  larger  than  any  other  pre- 
th©  oooal  scheme  across  the  isthmns,  or  rather  vious  year  excepting  1867.  The  decline  from 
to  conclude  the  arrangements  made  at  Bogota  the  previons  year  is  abont  one  and  a  half  mil- 
by  Minister  Sullivan.  The  Government  of  lions.  Nearly  all  the  goods  imported  were 
Washington,  for  the  eame  pnrpoae,  sent  the  dutiable. 

Hon.  Caleb  Onshing  to  Bogota.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  at 

On  Jane  27tS7m  the  Corps  Legislatif  of  New  York  during  each  month  of  the  year  for 

France,  the  contract  made  with  the  General  a  series  of  years : 
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18W. 

1S««. 

1S«T. 
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SiiS 
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SK 

iSS 

ToUl 

llST.M4.Bn 
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$3w.ma,i84 
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«xii,its.eH 

«  $B0,905,884  of  drj  goods,  which,  during  a  aeries  of  jem, 
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s.He,e80 
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M^SST^TSi 

a£4M.m 

ia,Gae.8it 

ToWlIoporto 

IT1.5M.7H 

199,001.140 

tmm.eGG 

t8S.6St.411 

.,!«.««« 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  while  in  silk  goods  there  has  boen  an  increued 

that  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearlj  eight  mill-  importation. 

ions  from  the  amomit  of  the  preyions  year.  The  receipts  for  dntiea  at  New  York  dnriug 

The  decrease  was  principallf  in  woollen  goods,  a  series  of  years  have  been  es  follows : 


FOB  DITTIBa  AT  HSW  1 


MONTHS. 

18-. 

I8«. 

18M. 

>■«. 

IHt. 

T.BTO.TM  47 

1S,118,68»  60 

I2,»g,eis  04 

B,M0.TBOST 

»  S,487,4T4  IS 

Si 
Sis 

Hi 

B,7(r7,B4T  W 

Hi 

e,S31.!l«  BO 
B,«T830IBi 

n    t 

aixi 

ii 
as 

Oflcember 

Total 

VA.an.i3n  Hi 

ftl0t.T78.«0S  94 

ti9s.(m.m  80 

•ll4.0et(.M0  84 

tllt»I.MM, 

TOBRIOET  UFOBTS  i 


In  the  above  table  are  inolnded,  nnder  the 
head  of  dntiable,  the  datf -paying  etrads  entered 
directly  for  consumption,  as  well  as  those  en- 
tered for  warehonsing;  tbese,  with  the  free 


goods  and  specie,  make  the  total  entered  at  tbe 
port  The  free  list  was  greatly  onriailed  ta 
years  ago,  especially  by  the  transfer  of  tea  »na 
coffee  to  the  list  of  dntiables,  and  ^^^l 
total  of  free  goods  imported  remains  at  about 
eleven  million  dollars.  All  the  fignres  rew- 
ring  to  the  imports  repreeent  only  tneir  forfflg" 
gold  cost,  freight  and  duty  onpaid.  To  sw* 
the  cost  in  onrreuoy  to  the  consumer^  w« 
total  should  be  doubled,  and  the  whole  tbffl, 
increased  about  forty  per  cent.;  thisvow" 
represent  abont  the  selling  rates  in  "■ 
market,  . 

The  eiportfl  from  New  York  are  a  more  w- 
perfeot  representation  of  the  trade  o'  ' 
country  than  the  imports.  The  exports  iww 
the  Sonth  have  been  large  in  each  year  eia" 
the  close  of  the  war.  Oolifomia  has  aW"  ^ 
the  last  two  years  exported  an  nnnsnal  woomi 
of  breadstnffs.  The  shipments  of  wrtW^  ™" 
the  South  direct  to  foreign  countries,  aanuB 
1667  and  1888  each,  was  about  one  noUio 
bales,  while  the  total  amount  of  n«™  ■"'^ 
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tobao(HVBt&,  sent  from  those  States  vu  ftlso  aaoe  in  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  whole 
large.  The  close  of  the  fiscal  jear  on  Jono  oonntrr  than  appears  from  the  trad«  of  New 
30, 1889,  will  probably  show  a  more  equal  bal-    York  atone : 

TOTAL  XXPOKTS  FBOll  HEW  TOSS. 
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The  following  Es  the  nmge  of  gold  per  each    porta.  The  latter  are  reckoned  at  tl 
quarter  in  connection  with  the  amoont  of  ex-    price  in  eurrencj' : 

KZFOBTS  rBOM  SXW  TOHK  lO  POBXISK  POBTB,  KTOLUSTTX  OF  BPIOII. 
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By  this  table  of  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  rivals  for  1867,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  namber 
dniing  the  past  year,  diatingmahing  the  class  of  American  vessels  has  increased  291,  while 
and  nattoaality,  and  comparing  it  with  the  or-    theincreaseinthennmberof  arrivals  is  but  185: 
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CONOIffiGATIOKALiaTS. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  Imports 
of  a  few  leading  articles  of  general  merchandlBe 
at  New  York,  from  foreign  ports  for  four  years : 


The  following  statistics  of  Oongregational- 
ism,  in  the  United  States  and  British  colimies, 
were  reported  in  the  Congregational  Quartvr- 
ly,  for  Jannary,  1869 : ^^ 


AIbImum. 

CsUftiniU. 

Colondo 

ConuMtiout 

Dakota 

DUtiict  of  Colombik  . , 

Genvia 

niinois 


Loniuina  .. 


CONQBEQATIONALISTS.  This  religions 
denomination  prevttils  most  extensively  in  the 
New-England  States.  They  derive  their  name 
chiefly  from  the  form,  of  their  church  organiza- 
tion, which  embraces  the  whole  body,  and  is 
etriotly  congregational. 

I.  AuiBioA. — The  following  table  exhibits 
tbe  growth  of  the  Oongregationaliats  in 
ohnrches,  members,  and  Sanday-sobool  schol- 
ars in  the  last  ten  years: 


TUB. 

c.^ 

-»^ 

S,eT6 

8,828 
2.865 
B,&40 
!,800 
S,S11 
805B 

i6T,6M 
260,SSS 
269,119 
S81,4T1 

eM,»it 

263,016 

SBB.oea 

278,»7S 
283,88! 
!98,6r* 

208,U1 
S50,BW 

zm\in 

279,069 
£98,338 

1888 

848,768 

M,UO 

IS,1^ 
e,47S 

6«0 

s,so« 

n,03i 


Ifujluld 

Uaiiachnaetta 

Miohiptn 

MiimeBots 

MlMotiri  

Ifebraika 

New  HampsUra 

Mew  JerSBT 

Now  York 

HoTth  CaroUna* 

Ohio 

Oregon 

FeiuuylTania 

Bbode  leland 

South  Carolina 

Tenneuse 

CtahTerritoij!!!!!!!!!! 

Teimont. 

Tlrgiiiia , 

'Washington  Territory. . . 

Wisoonam , 

Ontario  and  Qaebeo 

New  Brunawiok 

Neva  Sootia , 

Jamdca  (last  year) 

Total  in  Amerioa 8,089   398,874        84<,788 

The  number  of  chorohes  not  anpplied  with 
ministers  was  six  hnndred  and  fifty-tliree  in 
the  United  States,  and  riz  hondred  and  lunety 
in  all  America. 

IL  EsoLAHD. — The  Gojioregational  Tear- 
6ook  for  1B6Q  reports  the  following  statistics 
of  Congregationalism  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  dependenoieB : 
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O^WSUU. 

*UA«^ 
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The  following  table  gives  the  list  of  Oongre- 
gi^onal  colleges  in  the  British  possessions, 
with  the  date  of  foundation : 

D»to. 

1.  Western  College,  Plymouth 176a 

S.  Botherham  Indepenaent  College 1766 

8.  Cheshunt  College 1768 

4.  AijdBle  College 1800 

5.  Hackney  Theologieal  Semhuuy 1808 

6.  Lancashire  Independent  CoUeffe 1806 

7.  Spring  Hill  College,  MoBeley,Biimingham.  1888 

8.  New  College,  London 1860 

9.  Theologiciu  Hall  of  Congregational  Chorohea 

of  Scotland 1811 

10.  Brecon  Independent  College 1760 

11.  Independent  College,  Bala 1848 

18.  Congregational  Inatitute,  Bristol 1868 

18.  Congregational  Institute,  Nottingham. .....  1868 

14.  Congregadonal  College  of   British   North 

America,  Montreal 1868 

15u  Congregational  College  of  Victoria,  Mel- 
bourne  1868 

16.  Camden  College,  Sydney 1868 

17.  Mission  College,  High  Qate 1864 

18.  Cotton  End 1840 

The  total  number  of  colleges  and  institntes 
in  the  British  possessions  was  80 ;  number  of 
students  in  colleges,  69;  number  of  native 
students  in  heathen  lands,  about  170;  total  of 
students,  553 ;  number  of  deceased  ministers,  60. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  which,  al- 
though originally  undenominational,  is  now 
chiefly  supported  by  Oon^egationalists,  report- 
ed in  1868  an  income  of  £111,806  19s.  4d.,  and 
an  expenditure  of  £92,464  18s.  It  supported 
159  English  missionaries,  5,968  native  ordained 
pastors^  660  native  preachers,  29,847  church- 
members  ;  native  population  about  159,650,614 ; 
schools,  80,960. 

Hie  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  prin- 
cipal Congregational  societies,  in  1868,  was  as 
follows : 


SOCIKTIESy  CTC 

laeoma. 

Ksptadltoz*. 

English  Cong*l  Chapel  Bnildlng  So-  f 

dety 7 (estaVdlOS)) 

liOiidoii           do.       •.•.••....•...■•■ 

£8,08d 

9,784 
880 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,1T7 

7,aw 

8,091 
1,485 

£6,808 
6,587 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

S,667 

6,431 
»,a60 
1,483 

Scottlah          do 

Victoria          do.       . .  (estab*d  1866.) 
Iriah  Erangelical  Sodetj  and  Con- ) 
gregatlonal  Home  MiMion..C1814)  f 

Home  Miaaionary  Society (1810) 

Colonial  Miaslonax7  8ocletar....(18a6) 
Congregationa]  Board  ofBancatlon.. 

IIL  OoNTOTKNT  OF  EuROPB. — Most  of  the 
independent  churches  of  France  are  united  in 
the  "  Union  ofBDcmgelical  Churches  of  France  " 
(X'  Union  dee  Eglieee  Evcmgkliquee  de  Franee\ 
formed  in  August,  1849.  The  constitution  of 
the  Union  provides  that  "  each  church  which 
enters  t^e  Union  preserves  the  liberty  of  de- 
termining for  itself  its  own  constitution,  ac* 
cording  to  its  convictions  and  necessities.  It 
regulates,  accordingly,  its  own  discipline  and 
the  form  of  its  internal  government."  "  Every 
church,  in  order  to  enter  the  Union,  must  be 
constituted  on  the  principle  of  individual  pro- 
fesfidon  of  faith  with  a  guarantee  of  discipline 
heing  exercised  by  the  church  itself-— no  mere 
Christian  instruction,  on  arrival  at  a  certain 
age,  of  those  so  instructed,  giving  any  right  to 


church-membership.*^  A  general  assembly  of 
the  pastors  and  delegates  of  the  associated 
churches  is  held  every  two  vears.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  synod  was  held  at  Bergerao,  in 
September,  1868.  The  next  will  take  place  in 
Mazamet,  October,  1870.  At  the  Synod  of 
Bergerao,  47  churches  reported  a  membership 
of  2,785,  averaging  upward  of  sixty  to  eacn 
church.  The  largest  church  is  that  of  Taif- 
bouf,  Paris,  with  210  members.  The  churches 
are  distributed  into  seven  associations,  which 
hold  frequent  meetings  for  fellowship  and  for 
local  busmess,  namely :  1.  Group  of  the  West. 
2.  Southwest.  8.  Tarn  et  Aridge.  4.  South- 
east. 6.  East.  6.  Centre.  7.  Seine.  Nu- 
merous small  congregations  are  scattered  all 
over  France.  In  Algeria,  the  Union  has  six 
stations.  Seven  independent  churches  are  not 
in  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Union.  The 
'^Evangelical  Society  of  France,'*  which  was 
established  in  1888,  for  the  difihsion  of  evan- 
gelical truth  without  regard  to  the  differences 
of  ecclesiastical  ^olitv,  but  has  gradually  be- 
come identified  with  the  independent  churches, 
supports  11  pastors,  8  evangelists,  and  27  teach- 
ers. The  expenditures  of  the  society  during 
the  year  ending  May,  1868,  were  £5,240.  The 
"Evangelical  Churcn  of  Lyons,**  which  was 
founded  in  1882,  is  an  entirely  independent 
church,  which  carries  on  missionary  operations 
in  the. surrounding  districts,  extending  to  the 
Deparbnents  of  Isdre,  Ain,  and  Rhone.  The 
united  church  has  more  than  700  members, 
and  Sunday-schools  containing  about  250  chil- 
dren. Alt^ogether  the  independent  (free) 
churches  of  France  number  182  temples  or 
chapels,  occupied  by  104  pastors. 

The  "Free  Evangelical  Church,*'  in  the 
Canton  of  Geneva,  has  seven  pastors  and  min- 
isters, and  a  theological  school,  with  M.  Merle 
d'Aubign^  as  president.  The  "firee  churches'* 
in  yaud,.45  in  number,  are  united  together  on 
a  basis  which,  though  Presbyterian  in  form, 
secures  the  independence  of  each.  They  have 
a  theological  faculty  at  Lausanne.  There 
are  eight  independent  churches  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Keufchatel,  and  five  in  the  Canton  of 
Berne. 

An  "  Alliance  of  Free  or  Independent  Evan- 
gelical Churches**  was  founded  in  1860.  AU 
churches  free  of  state  control  are  admissible 
which  adopt  the  simple  evangelical  confession 
of  faith  adopted  by  the  Alliance,  practise  a 
Scripture  discipline,  recognize  the  ministry  as 
a  divine  institution,  and  engage  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel.  The  question  of  baptism 
is  left  unopened.  The  object  of  the  Alliance  is 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  holding  of  con- 
ferences for  mutual  edification  and  encourage- 
ment, and  by  the  establishment  of  institutions 
likely  to  favor  the  true  idea  of  a  church.  The 
Alliance  has  been  Johied  by  theFreeEvangelical 
Churches  of  France,  Geneva,  Vaud,  Neufchatel, 
Berne,  Belgium,  Eberfeld  (Prussia),  Ermelo 
and  Middleburg  ^olland),  and  the  Baptist 
Church  of  the  north  of  France. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  seo- 
ond  session  of  the  Fortieth  Oongress*  con- 
vened at  Washington  on  Decemher  2,  1867. 
For  the  President's  Message,  a&e  Pttbiio  Docu- 
ments, Annual  Otolopjedia,  1867. 

*  The  foUowtng  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  Congresa : 

SKNATK. 

^.teftomo— WQIard  Warner,  George  B.  Spencer. 

^rJbifweM^Alexander  McDonald, ^ei^amln  F.  Bice.* 

Ca/ifomto— ComeUaB  Cole,  John  Ck>nneeB. 

ConneetietU-^Bjnet  Dixon,  Orrln  8.  Terry. 

Delatoan   Jamea  A.  Bayard,  Willard  SaoJBhnty. 

.F%>H<?a— Adonifah  8.  Welch,  July  9d,  Thomas  W.  Os- 
bom,  June  80,  ISWw 

Georffia— 

SHnoU—Lrmtai  Tramball,  Bichard  Yates. 

/iMilana— Oliver  P.  Morton,  Thomas  A.  Hendrldos. 

Jowck-Jamw  W.  Grimes,  James  Harlan. 

irofMOt'-Samael  C.  Pomeroy,  Bdmnnd  C.  Boss. 

KerUvd^f—GiAttet  Davis,  Thomas  O.  McCreery.t 

Louisiana— John  8.  Harris.  William  P.  Kencgg. 

Maine— Jjot  M.  Morrill,  William  Pitt  Fessen^tai. 

Maryland— B^Yerdj  Johnson,  Qeozge  yickers.^ 

MaMoehueettt—CbBtieB  8amner,  Henry  Wilson. 

Michigan— Zadhuiah  Chandler,  Jacob  M.  Howard. 

JfiniMMto— Alexander  Bamscj,  Daniel  8.  Norton. 

J/lMOtiri— Charles  D.  Drake,  John  B.  Henderson. 

IMtraska— John  M.  Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Tipton. 

Jfevackt—Wmiiun  M.  Stewart,  James  W.  Nye. 

Ifew  SampsMre  ^  JaxneB  W.  Patterson,  Aaron  H. 
Cragin. 

Jmo  Jertey— Alexander  G.  Cattell,  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghnysen. 

Jveu7  ForA— Boscoe  Conkling,  Edwin  D.  Morgan. 

Jfarth  Carolina— JoBcph.  C.  Abbott,  John  Poor. 

Ohio— John  Sherman,  jBei^amin  F.  Wade. 

Oregon^Uenry  W.  Corbctt,  Geoxc«  H.  Williams. 

Bsrm9ylvania--S\meon  Cameron,  Charles  B.  Backalew. 

Shade  itfond— William  Spragne,  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

South  OaroHna—Thomaa  J.  Bobertson,  Frederick  A. 
SaTTver 

^mfMMM— David  D.  Patterson,  J.  8.  Fowler. 

Vermont— Justin  8.  MorrilL  George  F.  Edmonds. 

Wlut  Virginia— Tet&T  G,  v'an  Winkle,  Waltman  T. 
WUley. 

m«»fi«i»— Timothy  O.  Howe,  James  B.  DooUttle. 

yot  admitted  at  tMi  teseion, 
MlsHeHppi—WiXliam.  L.  Sharkey*  J.  L.  Aloom. 
Virginia— John  C.  Underwood,  Joseph  Segar. 
7ea;a9— David  G.  Bamett,  O.  M.  Boberts. 

Honsx. 

^.todOfTUih-Francls  W.  Kellogg,  Charles  W.  Bnckley, 
Bex^amin  W.  Norris,  Charles  W.  Pierce,  John  B.  CalUs, 
Thomas  Hao^ey. 

^r;fcaiua*-^:agan  W.  Boots,  J.  F.  Elliott,  Thomas 
Boles. 

Co/i/bmlo— Samuel  B.  Axtell,  William  Hlgby,  James 

A.  Johnson. 

(7owMeM(»f^Blchard  D.  Habbard,  Julias  Hotchkiss, 
Hen^  H.  Starkweather.  William  H.  Bamom. 

Ddaware— John  A.  Nicholson. 

JFVIoHda— Charles  M.  Hamilton. 

Oeorsia-J.  W.  CUft,  Nelson  Tlit,  Winiam  P.  Edwards, 
Samnel  F.  Gove,  Charles  H.  Prince,  John  H.  Christy,  P. 
M.B.  Young.  ■'' 

JlUnoie—'Nornxan  B.  Jndd,  John  F.  Famswortfa,  EUhu 

B.  Washbnme.  Abner  C.  Harding,  Ebon  C.  IngersolL 
Barton  C.  Cook.  Heniy  P.  H.  Bfbmwell,  Shelby  M.  Col- 
lom,  Lewis  W.  Boss.  Albert  G.  Burr,  Samuel  8.  Marshall, 
Jehu  Baker,  Green  B.  Baum :  at  large,  John  A.  Logan. 

/n(/tof»a— William  E.  Niblack,  Midiael  C.  Kerr,  Morton 

C.  Hanter,  William  8.  Holman.  George  W.  JaUan,  John 
Cobam,^enry  D.  Washburn,  Godlove  8.  Orth,  Schnyler 
Colflix,  WiUlam  Williams,  John  P.  C.  Shanks. 

/otoo— James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram  Price,  William  B.  Alli- 
son, William  Looghridge,  Granville  M.  Dodge,  Asahel  W. 
Hubbard. 

JToiwcu-^idney  Clarke. 

JTentucJfcy— Lawrence  8.  Trimble  (vacancy),  Jacob  8. 
GoUaday,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Asa  P.  Grover,  Thomas 
L.  Jones,  James  B.  Beck,  Geozge  M.  Adams,  Samuel 
McKee. 


•Jim*  SS,  1M8. 

t  In  plflM  of  Jmom  Gnthrl*,  roiIgiMd. 

t  In  pUc«  of  Phaip  Frudi  TbomM,  not  tUawA.  to  tak*  a  Mat,  Fab- 
raarj  if,  lM8~y<a>  il,  aayt  38. 


Beigamin  Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  Schnyler  OoI£az, 
of  Indiana,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate,  on  Decemher  4th,  the  follow- 
ing resolation  was  considered: 

Loideiana—J,  Hide  Syphor,  (vacancy)  Joseph  P.  New- 
sham,  Michael  YidaL  w.  Jasper  Blaclumxn. 

JfoiiM— John  Lvnch,  Sidney  Pezham,  James  G.  BUlne, 
John  A.  Peters^J^rederlck  A.  Pike. 

Maryland  ^mnm  McCnlloagh,  Stevenson  Arcber. 
Charles  E.  Phelps,  Frsncis  Thomas,  Frederick  Stone. 

Mattaehuaetts—ThanaM  D.  EUot,  Oakee  Ames,  Gineir 
Twichell,  Samuel  Hooper,  BeiOamin  F.  Batler.  Nsti^iel 
P.  BanlEB,  Geonre  B.  siontwell,  John  D.  Bsldwbi,  WlObm 

B.  Washburn,  Henry  L.  Dawes.  ^ 
JfkAl^afi^Femando  C.  Beaman,  Charies  TTpton,  Aus- 
tin Blair.  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Bowland  B.  Trowbridge, 
John  F.  Drlgg*. 

MinnetoUih^WVaiam.  Wlndom,  Ifnatlns  Bomielly. 

JflMOiiri— William  A.  PUe,  Osrman  A.  Kewcomb, 
James  B.  McOormlck,  Joseph  J.  Gravelly,  Joeepb  w. 
McChiK,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  BeiOamin  F.  Loan,  Joim 
F.  Benjamin,  George  W.  Anderson. 

Nebraska— John  Taffe. 

JV<nNKto— Delos  B.  Ashley.  „  . 

New  Ban^uhire— Jacob  tL  Ela,  Aaron  F.  SteveDS,  it- 
oob  Benton.  ^  , 

New  Jersw-ynmun  Koore,  Charles  Halgbt,  Chada 
Sitgreaves,  John  Hill,  George  A.  Halsey.  ,__,  _ 

Sew  Forifc— Stephen  Taber,  Demas  Barnes,  WOiffii 

E.  Bobinson,  John  Fox,  John  Morrlssey,  Tbomu  f. 
StewarLJohn  W.  Ohaaier,  James  Brooks,  FenMndo 
Wood,  William  H.  Boberison,  Charles  H.  Van  Wyck, 
John  H.  Ketcham.  Thomas  Cornell,  John  v.  L.  \[^' 
John  A.  GriswoSd,  Orange  Ferris,  Calvin  T.  HnBrnro, 
James  M.  Marvin,  William  C.  Fields,  Addiscm  H.  Uflg. 
Alexander  H.  Bailey,  John  0.  Churchill,  DamiflMc- 
earthy,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  William  H.  Ketoey.  wu- 
11am  8.  Lincol^  Hamilton  Ward,  Lewis  Selye,  Bait  Ym 
Horn,  James  M.  Hamphrey,  Henry  Tan  Aemam. 

North  Carolina-J,  R.  French,  David  Heaton.  0^ 
Bockery,  J.  T.  Dewees,  Israel  G.  Leash,  Nathanid  W 
den.  A.,  H.  Jones.  _,  %^mt 

^Alo— Beidunin  Eggleston,  Samuel  F.  Carey,  Bobert 

C.  Schenck,  William  iStwrence,  William  Mangen,  Beader 
W.  Chirke,  Samuel  Shellabarser,  John  Beatty^Bamn  r. 
Bnckland,  James  M.  Ashley,  John  T.  Wilson,  FhU>W 
Van  Trmnp,  Columbus  Delano,  Martin  Welker.T^w 

A.  Planto,  John  A.  Bln|$amr^hzaimB.Eckl^tBDnii 

P.  Spaldlng^ames  A.  Cnrfleld. 
(jftiMnt  ■  ■  j^nf^iiy  Mallory*  AiWijn 

Fenmgykwmka  -  Samnel  J.  BandaD,  caarig  OOT. 
Leonaid  Ifyers,  William  D.  KeUey,  Caleb  N.  T»ykM\ 
Bei^amin  M.  Bqyer,  John  M.  BroomalL  J.  ^J»^^ 
GefaB,  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Henry  L.  OalreJDMii«l  Itvw 
Auken,  George  W.  Woodward,  Ulysses  Merrar,  Gwf 

F.  Miller,  Adam  J.  Glossbr^er,  William  H.  Kwdb, 
Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Glennl  W.  BcoMJ, 
Darwin  A.  Finney,  John  Covode,  James  K.  liooiMwi, 
Thomas  WilUams,  Georse  Y.  Lawrence.        _  _,.^ 

Bhode  Islmd^ThomM  A.  Jenckes,  Nathan  F.  D^ 

South  OaroUna^B,  F.  Whittemore,  C.  0.  BowjJ,  wmon 

Corley,  James  H.  Goes,  J.  P.  M.  Eppto^fv^  ^iPwnSn 

7)m»eaw0-Bobert a  Butler, HoraceMayDard,  v^uig 

B.  Stokes,  James  Mulltns,  John  Trimble,  Banmel ».  ^ 
neU,  Isaac  B.  Hawkins,  David  A.  Nnnn.  ^  ^   ^  ^.i^^ 

F&rwofi^Frederick  B.  Woodbrldge,  Luke  P.  P0»°°' 

Worthtngton  C.  Smith.  ,     ,  ^  y,i,k. 

TTert  Ftwfnio-Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Bethuel  M.  KMcb- 

^\iemniin^Bj^H  B.  Paine,  Bei^Jamin  F.  HpP*^ 
Amasa  Cobb,  Charles  A.  Bldridge,  PhUetus  **"'«^- 
Cadwalader  C.  Washburn. 

Not  admiUed  at  this  session, 

Mississippi- 
Texas— 
Virginia- 
Delegates  from  the  Territories. 

Arigona-Colen  Bashfbrd. 
CMoraA>— George  M.  Chilcott 
JPoito^O— Walter  A.  Burleigh. 
Idaho— "R,  D.  Holbrook. 
Montana— JamoB  M.  Cavanaugh, 
New  Mexleo—CbatieB  P.  Clever. 
rteA— William  H.  Hooper. 
TFcMngto/k—Alnsi  Flanden. 


Sawyer, 
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BtBoh^d,  That  tlie  mossage  of  the  Pnsldent  of  tiie  Mr.  Dizon.  of  Conneotioat,  folloTrecL  saring ; 

United  States,  with  ^e  reports  of  the  heads  of  de-  ««Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppress 

partments,  withont  the  acoompanying  documents,  be  xv^  w^AaaoflMk  Ai;f{.AW  *o.  vf^^  u  ^r.*  ^^  Jt»v«. 

printed,  a^d  that  three  thousi£d  id^tional  oopies  be  ^^  message  entirely,  to  keep  it  out  of  sight, 

printed  for  the  nse  of  the  Senate.  to  prevent  its  being  read  by*  the  Amencan 

people,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  mo- 
Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  tion  which  has  been  made.  Standing  here 
move  to  strike  out  the  words  relating  to  the  now  as  the  advocate  of  a  system  of  measures 
President's  message,  so  that  if  there  are  extra  condemned  hj  the  people,  confessedlj  in  a 
copies  printed  they  may  be  the  reports  of  the  minority,  as  those  Senators  now  are — ^in  a  mi* 
departments,  to  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  nority  ox  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
is  no  objection.  There  is  reallj  a  reason,  in-  shown  by  their  latest  verdict,  rebuked,  repudi- 
dependent  of  economy,  why  we  shoifld  not  ated  by  the  people — ^my  friend  (Mr.  Oonness) 
ciroolate  extra  copies  of  the  Prerident's  mes-  smiles;  I  shall  soon  come  to  his  case— I  am 
sage.  It  has  already  been  characterized  as  a  not  surprised  in  the  least  that  there  riiould  be 
libel;  imquestionably  it  is  a  libel;  it  is  an  in-  a  desire  to  suppress  arguments  and  information 
oendiary  document,  calcuUted  to  stimulate  the  of  the  character  contained  in  this  message.  If 
rebellion  once  more  and  to  provoke  civil  war.  the  question  were  only  whether  it  should  be 
It  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  worst  passions  and  printed,  I  should  be  willing  to  leave  it  where 
the  worst  prejudices  of  those  rebels  who,  be-  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  who  last  spoke 
ing  subdued  on  the  battie-field,  still  resist  has  left  it,  for  the  Senate  to  decide.  I  tnink 
through  the  aid  of  the  President  of  the  United  that  entirely  immaterial.  The  public  have 
States.  It  is  the  evidence  of  a  direct  coalition  read  it;  it  has  been  spread  before  the  people 
between  the  President  and  the  former  rebels,  of  the  Uidted  States,  and  I  Aould  be  satisfied 
If  Jefferson  Davis  were  President  of  the  Uni-  to  leave  it  there  if  the  other  Senator  from 
ted  States,  he  could  not  send  to  this  chamber  a  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
message  different  in  character.  I  have  often  had  not  denounced  the  document  in  language 
said  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  the  successor  which,  to  my  mind,  I  will  not  say  is  improper 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  this  message  is  a  com-  in  this  body — ^that  is  not  for  me  to  say — ^but 
plete  confirmation  of  all  that  I  have  hereto-  denounced  it  in  a  manner  which  I  thii^  it  does 
fore  said.    I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  not  put  its  not  deserve. 

hands  in  the  public  Treasury  in  order  to  circu-  "  Now.  what  have  they  said  ?  The  Senator 
late  over  the  country  a  document  which  is  so  firom  Micnigan  (Mr.  Howard)  beoiins  by  saying 
offensive  to  Congress,  and  which,  just  in  proper-  it  is  a  libel,  and  I  think  he  said  an  insult  to 
tion  to  its  influence,  is  calculated  to  arouse  the  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States.  The  Sena- 
worst  sentiments  throughout  the  rebel  States.*'  tor  from  Massachusetts  said  he  had  often  said, 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "I  go  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  the  Presi- 
qnite  as  far  as  any  one  in  condemnation  of  de  dent  of  the  United  States  was  a  traitor  equally 
tone,  temper,  and  doctrines  of  the  message,  guilty  with  Jefferson  Davis." 
but  I  think  we  are  not  justified  in  departing  Mr.  Sumner :  **  That  is  not  what  I  said.  I 
frt>m  the  ordinary  practice  of  this  body.  The  said  the  successor  of  Jefferson  Davis.'' 
message  is  an  assault  of  the  President  of  the  Mr.  Dixon :  **  The  successor  of  Jefferson 
Umted  States  upon  the  Oongress  of  the  Uni-  Davis— how  ?  In  his  principles,  of  course, 
ted  States  for  attempting  by  legislation  to  take  The  Senator  does  not  claim  that  he  is  the  suo- 
the  governments  of  the  rebel  States  out  of  the  cesser  in  office.  He  says  the  President  is  the 
control  of  traitors  into  whose  keeping  he  had  successor  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  equally  guilty, 
placed  these  governments.  The  writer  of  this  and  still  he  complains  that  the  President  has 
message  seems  to  have  forgotten  altogether  been  guilty  of  a  libel.  It  struck  me  at  the 
the  action  of  the  President  in  1865,  and  as  the  time,  that,  if  there  was  any  competition  of  ve- 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Edmunds)  sug-  hement  language  between  the  President  and 
gests  to  me,  he  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  Senator  it  would  be  very  easy  to  decide 
that  we  ever  had  any  rebellion  at  all.  The  who  in  vituperation  had  the  advantage.  He 
message  remembers  to  forget  that  President  who  denounces  the  President  as  a  traitor  and 
Johnson  in  the  sunmier  and  autumn  of  1865  the  successor  ef  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  the  man 
assomed  and  exercised  constitutional  powers  to  complain  of  any  severity  of  language  on  the 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  now  condemns  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  le^ative  branch  of  the  Government  If  '^Now,  sir,  what  is  this  message  ?  Is  it  de- 
the  President's  reconstruction  policy  was  serving  of  the  severe  attacks  whiqh  have  been 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Cfonstitution,  made  upon  it  by  these  two  distinguished  Sena- 
surely  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Oongress  tors!  Is  it  a  libel?  Is  it  violent  in  language! 
is  within  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Does  it  show,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
If  the  President  without  the  authority  of  law  setts  says,  bad  temper  ?  In  the  first  place, 
could  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  re-  what  is  the  duty  of  the  President  ?^  The  Con- 
construction  of  the  rebel  States,  surely  Con-  stitution  says  that  he  shall  from  time  to  time 
greas,  the  law-making  power  of  the  Govern-  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state 
ment,  could  determine  the  terms  and  condi-  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
tions  of  reconstruction."  sideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
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necessary  and  expedient.    It  has  always  been       i  am  &r  from  saying  that  General  Hanoock  is  the 


to  send  in  a  formal  message,  to  give  that  in-  whioh  the  men  of  tne  Bevolution  liud  down  their 

formation  annually,  or  at  each  session,  with  hvea.    But  the  diBtanj^aislied  honor  beloi^  to  him 

that  formality  and  solemnity  which  attaches  to  jf  "^^  the  first  officer  in  h^h  command:  so^  of 

,,.     -I             v      TT^  1^^ ^1 ji^«^  ii.      T  ^^«  the  Potomac,  amoe  the  close 01  the  avil  war, who  D»8 

this  document.    He  has  now  done  it    loon-  ^^en^Sjerance  to  these  nohleaentimentain^hefom 

fess  that  I  can  see  nothing  of  violence  or  lU  Jf  n  mflitaiy  order. 

temper,  much  less  of  a  libellous  character,  in  I  reapeotniUy  suggeat  to  Congress  that  some  pub- 

^t.*     ^ TT. i. i.^*^^^  l:^  ■•iMw^y««:«^/^M  ^^/IamawiI   TTamAA/%1r'a  T\nfl>IAHA(V>n<lnrt 


this  message.    He  expresses  strong  opinions —    Uo  recognition  of  General  Hancock's  patriotio  conduct 
constitutionality  of  certain  laws  now  on  the    gnoh  a  time,  it  is  but  fit  that"  the  digmty  should  be 


statute-book. ' '  vindicated  and  the  virtue  prodfumed,  so  tbat  its  value 

After  further  debate,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sum-  as  an  example  may  not  be  lost  to  the  >i*^5Sircnv 

ner  to  amend  was  rejected  by  the  following  _,                 _^    n-^^P^^o^oi? 

X   .                             ^              '                      ^  WASHnroToir,  D.  C,  Deotmi>€r  18, 1867. 

Ybas— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Howard,  Howe,  •  i.  ir    e 

Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  Sumner,  Thaver,  and  Wade— 9.  In  the  Senate,  on  December  5th,  Mr.  bom- 


Sr^Jn^^r-  ^^  ^"^  ^"^"'^  '^'^'  ,y«^^n  or  Georgeto^  and  op«^  m 

Abseht— Messrs.  Bayard,  Cattell,  Fowler,  Guthrie,  limitation  on  the  right  of  any  ©l«5tor  or  ine 

Nye,  Saulsbuiy,  Sprague,  and  Yates— 8.  District,  or  of  either  of  those  ciUes,  to  now 

any  office,  or  to  be  selooted  and  to  serve  as  a 

On  December  18th  the  President  sent  to  both  J^or,^ould  be  repealed,  and  ^t  it  sh^d^ 

?r^  ^'  Jrir'L'^yrr ^  ""^"  sSpfioS^^riiS^^^^ 

^^''^^^''''^''f^^^'^^^p^  passage  of  the  act 

An  ofBcial  copy  of  the"?rler  U^'li  by  M^'or-Gen-  Mr.  Sumner  said :   «  This  bill  is  in  the  pr^ 

end  Winfleld  S.  Hanoock,  commander  of  the  fifth  else  terms  of  a  bill  that  passed  both  Houses  oi 

militaiy  district,  dated  hea^auarters  in  New  Orleans.  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  meetiog  in 

Lomsiana,  on  the  29th  day  o^  November  J^as  reached  j^jy  ^i^  which,afler  beimr  duly  engrossed,  va3 

such  action  as  may  seem  to  be  proper  in  view  of  all  him  before  the  rising  of  Congress,  and  1  muv- 

the  circumstances.  duced  this  precise  copy  on  the  first  day  of  onr 

It  will  be  perceived  that  General  Hancock  announ-  Jate  meeting.    At  the  suggestion  of  the  Ben- 

Sitr^^'^h^i^S.^t.^^SSd'Sl^^'^^ai  ator  from  Ainois,  I  forbore  c*Utog  it  «P  fcr 

ties  in  the  pefformanoe  of  their  proper  duties;  and  consideration  m  order  to  await  the  expirjoon 

that  he  wilt  use  his  military  power  only  to  preserve  of  ejeven  consecutive  days  of  meetmg  ol  we 

the  peace  and  enforce  the  hiw.    He  declares  very  ex-  Senate,  to  see  if  within  that  time  the  bill  woulQ 

?h««l?.^wnfth^  ^e  returned  to  Congress  with  or  without  his 

:5uXd"J^ufofti^d^^^^^  obiections     It  waslSt  returned.    A^^ 

and,  in  one  comprehensive  sentence,  asserts  that  the  failed  for  the  want  of  the  President's  signacnre, 

principles  of  American  Ubertv  are  still  the  inheritance  I  propose  now  simply  to  review  what  was  done 

of^is  people,  and  ever  shogd  be.  at  the  last  session,  and  to  present  the  act  again 

when  a  great  soldier  with  unrestricted  power  in  a.-  *>.«  fliffno+iii.a/%f  Wxa.  iSy^t^Aemk  " 

his  hands  t^  oppress  his  feUow-men  volunta&ly  fore-  wrthe  simature  of  tiie  Prudent.                . 

goes  the  chance  of  gratifying  his  selfish  ambition  and  The  bill  was  reported  without  amendment, 

ordered  to  be  engroc 
Mr.  Hendricks,  of 

ident,  in  voting  up( 

------  b  obligatory  npon 

would  be  willing 

^,    .._    _ _^  .,_  j^_4,_  ..t  home  for  their 

career  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  violating  the  government.      The  Comrress   of  the  United 

W  aud  constitutionid  rights  of  his  feUow-citizens.  gtates,  under  the  Constitution,  enacts  the  lavs 

When  he  surrendered  his  commission  to  Congress  the  r     lu-    tv- x  •  x    >'""«.»**'***'*""v '="*^*?     _>^nle 

President  of  that  body  spoke  his  highest  praise  in  ^^^  *^^  District;  but  inasmuch  as  the  peopw 

saying  that  he  had  "  alwavs  regarded  the  rights  of  of  the  District  have  no  voice  in  our  selecaon,  i 

the  civil  authorities  through  all  dangers  ana  disas-  think  we  ought  only  to  vote  for  such  laws  as 

terS."          Wl'tAnaTTAv  mjvtttKm    sKawa  4'Va     'CLvm     <k>«...«X>.Jl     VS.  «                         .        *2                          *         •  <•          .                                                 «.11.m      ffl 

acceptance, 
such  mag 

universal ^__^   ^ ^^^_  ^  .«»*.« 

which  has  no  rivia  in  the  histoiy  o'f  the  world!        "  jority,  and  we  Imo  w  that  tiie  white  popnlation 
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of  the  District  agree  with  the  people  of  that  Mr.  Pomeroj,  of  Sansaa,  in  reply,  said : 

State,  I  do  not  well  see  how  a  Senator  can  im-  "  Mr.  President,  I  onlr  wish  to  remarK  that  if 

pose  such  a  law  upon  the  people  of  the  District,  what  has  becoi  said  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 

^^It  is  not  mj  purpose  to  discuss  the  ques-  that  the  colored  people  are  very  numerous  In 
tion,  but  simplj  to  call  attention  to  the  fiM)t  this  District,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  that 
that  the  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Northern  they,  too,  have  rights.  They  are  to  be  tried 
States  in  the  recent  elections  has  been  yery  by  somebody,  and  it  maybe  quite  as  objection- 
emphatic  against  this  policy.  Notwithstand-  aole  to  them  to  haye  their  rights  acyudicated 
ing  the  bill  passed  at  the  last  session,  it  is  not  by  twelye  ignorant  white  men  as  it  is  for  white 
necessary  that  we  should  now  pass  it,  for  the  men  to  haye  their  rights  abjudicated  by  twelye 
pleasure  of  the  people  had  not  then  been  so  ignorant  black  men.  If  this  argument  is  good 
emphatically  made  blown  as  it  now  has  been.^'  for  any  thing  as  against  the  negro,  it  is  equally 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying :  so  as  against  the  white  man,  because  intelli- 

^^  Bat  the  objections  to  the  measure  upon  your  gence,  loyalty,  or  patriotism,  is  not  confined  in 

table,  sir,  in  my  yiew,  are  much  stronger  than  this  District,  nor  anywhere,  to  any  class  or  any 

those  which  were  applicable  to  the  other  ques-  color.    If  a  Senator  Ib  in  favor  of  giving  to  this 

tion  of  granting  them  the  right  of  sufrage.  class  of  persons  all  the  rights  that  are  given  to 

From  the  consequences  of  the  exercise  of  that  white  men,  then  this  is  one  of  the  rights  cer- 

ri^ht  there  is  comparatively,  as  far  as  the  gen-  tainly  to  be  given.    There  is  no  State  in  the 

eral   public  is  concerned,  littie  to  be  appro-  Union  where  a  man  has  the  right  to  be  an 

hendedL     The   large  numerical  minority  of  elector,  where  he  has  a  right  to  vote,  that  he 

wMte  people  in  the  United  States  Ib  perhaps  a  cannot  be  voted  for.     In  the  nature  of  the 

security  against  any  serious  disadvantage  wnich  case  the  man  who  carries  the  ballot^  in  all  the 

might  happen  to  the  country  at  large.     But  States  of  this  Union  outside  of  this  District, 

that  is  not  the  case  as  &r  as  concerns  the  has  the  right  himself  to  be  elected.    This  is 

measure  upon  your  table.    In  that  we  and  all  one  of  the  facts  ^at  stare  us  in  the  face,  that 

our  constituents  of  the  white  race  have  a  very  under  our  own  legislation  we  have  made  elec- 

direct  interest.    We  are  to  be  tried  civilly  and  tors  of  a  class,  and  yet  they  are  not  allowed  to 

criminally,  we  and  our  constituents,  if  we  are  hold  ofSce  themselves.    This  bill  remedies  that 

chATged  with  having  violated  any  right,  pri-  defect." 

vate  or  public;  and  the  question  for  the  Sen-  The  bill  was  subsequentiy  passed  by  the 

ate  to  decide  is  whether  we  are  willing  to  have  following  vote : 

ourselves  tried  by  a  jury  of  black  men  for  the  Ysas— Momtb.  Anthony,  Cameron,  CattelL  Chan- 
part  just  emerged  f^om  slavery,  without  dier,  Conklliur,  Corhett,  Cragin,  Drake,  £dmi 


most  part  just  emerged  f^om  slavery,  without  dier,  Conklliur,  Corhett,  Cragin,  Drake,  EdmundB, 

the  capacity  absolutely  necessary  to  a  faithfW  Ferry,  Feaflenden,  Fowler,  Hiurlim,  Henderaon,  How- 

imd  intelligent  discharge  of  that  duty     And  ^ij}''^^^^:^ 

It  IS  more  especially  important  in  relation  to  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton.  Trumbull,  Wade,  Willey, 

criminal  cases,  because  in  cases  of  that  de-  Williams,  and  wilaon— 8a. 

scription  ike  jury  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  Natb— MeasrB.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 

power,    decide   conclusively  for  itself   disre-  ^^^'  Johnson,  Norton,  and  I'attorson  of  Ten- 

garding  the  opinion  of  the  court ;  and  thus  our  ABSKST-Mesars.  Bayard,  Cole,  Conness,  Ffeling- 
citizens  and  ourselves  may  be  subjected  to  a  buysen.  Qrimes,  Guthrie.  Nye,  Patterson  of  New 
judgment  over  which  there  is  no  revising  Hwnpsnire,  Pomeroy,  Saulshuiy,  Sprague,  Van  Win- 
power,  practically  pronounced  by  twelve  igno-  ^®i  ^^  Tatea— 18. 

rant  black  men.  On  December  0th,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
*^  But  that  is  not  alL  The  number  of  the  black  House,  without  debate,  by  the  following  vote : 
race  in  this  District  is  very  large  and  promises  Tbas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  James  M. 
to  become  larger.  It  may  be  able  to  elect  out  Ashley,B8iley,  Baker,  BaIdwin^Banks,Boaman,  Ben-  ' 
of  its  own  numbers  to  every  office,  judicial  or  iwnin,  Benton,  Biigham,  Blame,  Boutwoll,  Brom- 
otherwise,  that  iB  uot  now  to  l^  fided  by  ^e  ^'''^:^^L^''^i^l^^  i!^:i\ 
Executive  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Bixon,DoWDonneUy,Driggs,E<iley,Ewle8ton, 
We  may  give  them  the  authority  to  elect  their  Ela.  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Forriss,  Ferry.  Fields,  Gar- 
magistrates  ;  we  may  give  them  the  authority  field,  Halsoy,  Hamilton,  Harding,  Hawkins,  Holman, 
to  elect  their  judges;  there  is  nothing  to  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.TIuhhard,  Hidhurd, 
uv  ««?^.ii  i/i*ci*  juu^w,  •™r,,*\"''/**~^  .  Hunter,  Imrersoll,  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley, 
paevent  it;  and  then  we  should  be  placed  in  gSseyKetohamjKoontz^^liflin, William  fawrenci; 
the  condition  -*  ^ — * *"■' ^  *"^  ^— -i-    --     /'  -          u      .  .^      ,  '   ,    *, ^  w_ 

upon  our  ri 
01  persons  < 
aluiough,  as 

secure  them  _  _       ^ ^   . 

which  a  man  has  the  authority  to  claim  as  a  T^imhle!/TrowhridgcL  Upson,  Von'  Aomam,  Bobert 

riirht,  I  am  aeainst  giving  to  them  a  privilege  T.  Van  Horn.  Cadwalader  C.  Washhum,  Honry  D. 

the  rest  of  the  public,  and  which  is  not  at  aU  t.  Wils5i,  and  Wlndom— lis. 

necessary  to  the  vindication  of  all  of  their  own  Nats— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell.  Bamea, 

rights.'^  Beck,  Boyer,  Brooka,  Burr,  Chanler,  Eldridge,  GeU, 
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GloBBbrenner,  Golladav,  Grover,  Hfdght,  BlohArd  D.  rdtom  of  the  bill  witihin  the  lime  prasctibed  by  the 

Hubbard,  Hamphrey,  Johnson,  Jones,  Aern  Knott,  Gonstitation,  and  it  was  therefore  left  in  the  preetM 

Mallory,    Marsnall,     Moivan,    Mimffen^    Niblaok,  condition  in  which  that  instnanent  positively  deities 

Nicholson,  Phelps,  Prujn,  Kandall,  Bobinson^Boss,  a  bill  "  shall  not  be  a  law." 

Sitffreaves,  Tnber,  Van  Auken,  Van  Tramp,  Wood,  If  the  acKounmient  in  December  did  not  cause  the 

ana  Woodward-— 88.  failure  of  tnis  bill  because  not  such  an  a^oununent 

Not  Yoting — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Delos  B.  Ash-  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Gonstltution  in  the  clause 

ley.  Bamum,  Blair,  Cake,  Gary,  Sionev  Clarke,  Cor-  which  I  have  cdted,  it  must  follow  that  such  wu  the 

neli.  Covode,  Finney,  Fox,  GrayeUv,  Griswold,  Hill,  nature  of  the  ad^'oumments  during  the  past  year,  on 

Higby,  Hotchkiss,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Kitchen,  the  80th  dar  of  March  until  the  first  Wednesday  in 

George  Y.  Lawrence,  Loan.  Marvin,  McCarthy,  Mo-  July,  and  m>m  the  90th  of  July  until  the  Slst  of 

Cullough,  Miller,  Moore,  Morrell,  Morrissey,  Pile,  November.    Gther  bills  will,  therefore,  be  affected 


Wilson,  and  Wooabridge— 41.  which,  passed  by  both  Houses  m  the  month  of  July 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  8th,  Mr.  Edmunds,  1«»  V^^ed  to  become  a  law  by  reason  of  the  wijoura- 

of  Vennont,  offered  the  fJuowing  resolution;  S^^'^^l^SlfSSJ  S^^^^ 

Wher«u  Senate  bill  No.  141,  entitled  ''  An  act  for  ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 

the  further  security  of  equal  rights  in  the  District  of       WASHororoir,  January  S3, 1868. 

Columbia,"  having  at  this  present  session  passed 

both  Htfbses  of  Congress,  was  afterward,  on  the  11th        Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  said:  "I  move 

day  of  December,  1887,  duly  presented  to  the  Presl-  that  that  communication  be  referred  to  the 

Sundays,  have  since  elapsed  in  this  session  without  ©^^ce  I  have  simply  a  word  to  say.    It  is  p^r- 

said  bill  having  been  returned  either  approved  or  fectly  manifest  to  me,  from  an  exanunatioii 

disapproved :  Therefore,  that  I  have  made  of  the  subject  once  the  reso- 

JSesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  j^tion  calling  for  that  information  was  intro- 

&    «iA/>iTiAaVAH   r/\  iTiT>\mit    rhA    MAV«arA  iirhArhAi.    aalH     Kill  _  _  _  ^.  _    .     _       .•         ««        J 


of  the  27th  day  of  July,  1789.  wrong,  and  that  the  transaction  of  publio  bnsi- 

The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous  ness  would  be  vastly  impeded  if  Congress  were 

consent,  and  agreed  to.  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  construction ;  and  I  nope 

On  January  23d,  the  President  sent  the  fol-  that  we  shall  be  able  to  adopt  some  measares 

lowing  message  to  the  Senate :  which  will  put  all  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 

To  the  amaU  of  the  UnUed  Statee :  emment  upon  a  common  understandmg  upon 

I  have  received  the  following  preamble  and  resolu-  that  subject.    Of  course,  this  is  in  no  sense  a 

tion,  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  uie  8th  instant :  party  question.    Although  it  happens  to  anse 


tnat  It  was  tne  intention  ot  tne  senate  to  reter  to  tne    "*,  *; T  — V      \     r  .'  ^   ^r^ ^^  a  f  flV-n 

Uw  of  the  16th  September,  1789,  the  second  section  cal  idea  mvolved  m  it  whatever ;  and  l  snau 

of  which  prescribes—  hope,  therefore,  when  the  matter  comes  to  oe 

That  whenever  a  bilLorder,  resolution,  or  vote  of  the  considered  in  committee  and  reported  npon, 

and  House  of  BepreBentative8,havhig  b^  ap-  that  we  may  consider  it  in  a  spint  which  has 


Senate 


or  not  having  been  returned  by  him  with  hia  objections,  DO  connection  With  and  no  mcitemeni  irw" 

shall  become  a  law  or  take  effect,  it  ahall  forthwith  there-  the  fact  that  this  particular  bill  happens  tO  De 

after  be  received  by  the  eaidSecretarvftom  the  President;  xi.^  o„w«,«*  ^^  *  a\(P^^^^^^  ^f  /^nimnn      The 

and  whenever  a  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote  shaU  be  the  subject  of  a  difference  of  opinion,     i^ 

returned  by  the  President,  with  his  ol^ectlons,  and  shall,  same  question  exactly  arose  in  the  State  01  i^^^^ 


be  roceiyedbv  the  said  Secretary  from  the  President  oi  game  provision,  as  was  stated  the  Other  day  by 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  ofthe  House  of  Bepresentotlves,  iTri^iL^Kil  a^J.Z^  fiJ^Z^^irL^^^r^A  Thave 
in  whichsoever  House  it  shaU  last  have  been  so  approved,    the  honorable  Senator  from  ilarylan(L    1  na>c 


in  the  section  above  quoted,  it  has  not  been  denvered  vision  of  their  constitution  and  laws  for  ob* 

to  the  Se<a;etwy  of  State  for  record  and  promulgation,  taining  such  opinions.  The  subject  is  careftlly 

Jli»KSi?Sd"l%Sr^^^^^^^^^  anHaborat/y  discu^^^^^^^ 

days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre-  ^7  foelmg  about  it,  and  I  think  any  genuemau 

sentecl  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  who  will  read  that  opinion,  to  be  found  inj,Q° 

as  if  he  has  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  forty-fifth  volume,  I  think,  of  New-Hampah^ 

m^ournment  prevent  itA  return,  in  which  case  It  shaJl  Reports,  cannot  fail  to  ^  satisfied  that  this 

not  be  a  law."    As  stated  m  the  preamble  to  the  *'«'i'"*'«i  "»»*"'j''  "»"  »^  "^  «»«     «««.>.nW  bT 

resolution,  the  bUl  to  which  it  refere  was  nresented  construction  of  the  Constitution  now  heia  »j 

for  my  approval  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  1867.  the   Executive  is  altogether  erroneous,  »«" 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and  before  the  expi-  would  in  practice  lead  to  very  serious  inoon- 

ration  of  the  ten  days  after  the  presentation  of  uie  veniences.^ 
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more  than  once  considered,  and  I  aniyed  at  which  contained  the  same  phraseology  that 

the  same  conclusion  to  which  the  court  of  New  the  first  did ;  hut  I  am  sure  he  will  not  claim 

Hampshire  arrived.     The  language  of  their  that  that  should  have  the  controUing  weight  of 

constitution  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  a  precedent  when  we  all  know  that  it  passed 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  except  without  this  auestion  heing  considered  or  ad- 

that  the  time  is  less  than  ten  days.    I  think  verted  to  at  all,  as  a  mere  way  of  hastening  tiie 

the  time  is  three  days."  accomplishment  of  the  thinff  that  Congress 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "Five.'*  had  in  view  in  that  particular  hill  without 

Mr.  Johnson :    "  But  the  other  words  are  waiting  to  leave  it  to  he  settled  hy  the  Depiurt- 

identical.    I  also  concur  with  the  honorahle  ments  or  the  courts,  whether  the  previous  hill 

momher  in  thinking — ^and  I  suppose  as  to  that  was  a  law  or  not,  because  it  would  only  he  a 

all  departments  of  the  Government  will  con-  piece  of  unnecessary  legislation  to  pass  the 

car — that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  question  second  bill  if  the  first  one  had  become  law.  So 

should  be  settled.    I  suppose  there  wul  be  no  we  have  done  nothing  to  commit  ourselves  to 

difficulty  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  coming  the  view  of  the  President, 

to  a  conclusion,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  "Now,  one  word  (and  I  do  not  want  to  oc- 

suppose,  without  any  actual  knowledge,  that  cupy  the  morning  hour  with  extended  debate)- 

whatever  that  conclusion  may  be  it  will  be  one  as  to  the  other  branch  of  my  friend^s  proposi- 

in  which  the  Executive  will  acquiesce."  tion.    He  says  that  Congress  is  acUoumed,  in 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  It  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  when  each 

maybe  observed  that  Congress  have  already  body  with  the  consentof  the  other  adjourns  for 

given  the  same  construction  to  the  Constitu-  more  than  three  days,  and  the  bill  is  therefore 

tion  which  is  stated  by  the  President  in  his  prevented,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 

message.     They  have  given  it  by  their  action  from  being  returned.    I  wish  to  submit  it  to 

upon  a  bill  exactly  similar  to  the  present  one.  him  whe^er  the  true  construction  of  that 

If  there  iwere  any  force  in  the  reasoning  now  phrase  is  not  an  adjournment  of  Congress  aa 

stated  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  it  would  the  legislative  body,  the  practical  termination 

have  been  appropriate  for  him  to  raise  the  of  its  legislative  fimotions  as  such?  whereas 

point  at  the  session  in  November.    Instead  of  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  touching  the 

that  being  done,  that  session  passed  by,  and  a  a^oumment  of  each  House,  is  simply  a  limita- 

new  bill  was  introduced  ana  passed  in  the  tion  upon  the  power  of  each  House  to  adjourn 

month  of  November.  itself  for  more  than  three  days  without  the 

"The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  very  consent  of  the  other;  and,  therefore,  under 
peculiar,  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  the  Constitution  it  would  be  perfectly  lawful, 
States.  It  says  that  if  Congress  by  their  ad-  I  think,  for  the  Senate,  with  the  consent  of 
jonmment  prevent  the  return  of  a  bill  within  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  acyoum  for  a 
ten  days  the  bill  shall  not  become  a  law.  The  week,  or  two  weeks,  or  two  months,  although 
language  is  positive.  The  phraseology  is  very  the  House  might  continue  in  session  all  the 
different  ordinarily  in  the  State  constitutions,  time.  That  would  not  be  an  a^oumment  of 
Of  course  where  either  House  of  Congress  ad-  Congress.  Now,  suppose  that  the  same  reso- 
joums  during  a  period  not  exceeding  three  lution  contains  a  mutual  consent,  which  is  the 
days  no  question  would  arise.  Either  House  effectof  these- concurrent  resolutions,  how  does 
can  adjourn  for  three  days  without  the  consent  that  alter  the  case  ?  It,  therefore,  appears  to 
of  the  other.  Such  a  partial  or  casual  adjourn-  me  to  be  far  from  an  a<y  oomment  of  Congress, 
ment,  which  constantly  takes  place  in  practice,  because  it  happens  that  each  House,  consent- 
would  not  be  such  an  adjournment  as  is  in-  ing  to  the  adjournment  of  the  other,  adjourns 
^tended  by  the  clause  in  the  Constitution;  but  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
where  an  adjournment  for  more  than  three  That  is  the  view  on  the  other  side.  I  merely 
days  takes  place  by  the  joint  action  of  both  state  it  now,  that  both  views  may  be  considered 
Houses,  it  seems  to  me  it  falls  within  the  ex-  together." 

press  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  is  Hr.  Buckalew :  "  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
Impossible  to  give  any  other  construction  to  it.  that  in  case  one  House  only  adjourns,  after 
Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  clear-  having  asked  the  consent  of  the  other,  if  the 
ness  of  that  provision,  and  the  fact  that  Con-  House  in  which  the  bill  originated  still  con- 
gress has  already  twice  acted  upon  that  con-  tinues  in  session  the  bill  would  have  to  be 
struction,  it  would  be  best  for  the  Committee  returned  within  ten  days." 
on  the  Judiciary  and  for  the  Senate  to  acqui-  The  motion  to  refer  was  agreed  to. 

esce  in  what  has  already  been  established  so  

far  as  congressional  and  executive  action  is  In  the  House,  on  December  6th,  the  follow- 

concemed,  and  not  raise  this  point."  ing  resolution,  reported  from  the  Committee 

Mr.  Edmunds,'  of  Vermont,  said:  "I  think  on  the  Judiciary,  was  taken  up : 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  is  mistaken  in  Betohed,  That  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the 
supposing  that  Congress  has  given  the  same  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
construction to  the  Constitution  that  the  Pres-  demeanors." 

ident  does.     It  is  true  that  in  one  instance  it  The  Speaker  said:  "On  this  question  the  gen- 
appears  we  have  passed  a  bill  a  second  time  tieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boutwell)  has^ 
Vol.  vm.— 9       a 
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the  floor.    Before  the  gentleman  proceeds  with  tution,  especially  when  he  himself  disregards 

his  remarks,  the  Ohair  desires  to  make  an  an-  the  law  either  hj  doing  that  which  is  forbid- 

nomicement  to  the  House  and  the  spectators  in  den  or  neglecting  that  which  he  is  commanded 

the  gallery.  to  do. 

*'  In  view  of  the  disorderly  manifestations        '^  Sir,  in  approaching  the  discussion  of  the 

made  last  week  when  the  report  of  the  com-  transactions  of  which  we  complain,  I  labor  nn- 

mittee  on  this  subject  was  presented,  the  Ohair  der  great  difficulties,  such  as  are  incident  to 

desires  now  to  say  that  if  such  demonstrations  the  case.    The  President  has  in  his  hands  the 

be  repeated  in  the  galleries  he  shall  order  them  immense  patronage  of  the  Gk>yemment«    Its 

to  be  cleared,  although  he  knows  that  thereby  influence  is  all-pervading.    The  country  was 

the  innocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty.    He  is  disappointed,  no  doubt,  in  the  report  of  the 

determined  that  the  order  of  this  House  shall  committee,  and  very  likely  this  House  partici- 

be  maintained,  and  a  proper  respect  be  paid  to  pated  in  the  disappointment,  that  there  was  no 

this  body  by  those  who  are  allowed  to  witness  specific,  heinous,  novel  offence  charged  upon 

its  deliberations.    I^  therefore,  any  manifesta-  and  proved  against  the  President  of  the  United 

tion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  be  made  States.    It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 

in  the  galleries,  the  Ohair  will  order  to  be  that  no  such  heinous  offence  could  be  proved, 

cleared  that  part  where  it  occurs,  or  the  whole  If  we  understand  the  teachings  of  the  sncoes- 

of  the  galleries.    And  the  Ohair  will  state  fur-  sive  acts  which  are  developed  in  the  voluminous 

ther,  tluit  if^  as  was  the  case  last  week,  mem-  report  of  the  testimony,  and  if  we  understand 

hers  upon  the  floor  indulge  in  manifestations  of  the  facts  which  are  there  developed,  they  all 

approval  or  disapproval,  either  during  the  de-  point  to  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the 

bate  or  its  termination,  however  the  question  offence  with  which  the  President  is  charged, 

may  be  decided,  the  Ohair,  if  he  can  ascertain  and  of  which  I  believe  by  history  he  will  olti- 

what  gentlemen  are  guilty  of  such  violation  of  mately  be  convicted,  is  that  he  used  as  he  had 

the  rules,  will  state  their  names  to  the  House,  the  opportunity,  and  misused  as  necessity  and 

the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  bring  the  mat-  circumstances  dictated,  the  great  powers  of 

ter  before  the  House  for  such  action  as  it  may  the  nation  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  for 

see  fit  to  adopt  in  view  of  the  contempt  of  its  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  this  Government 

rules."  in  the  interest  of  the  rebellion,  so  that  hence- 

Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  forth  this  Union,  in  its  legitimate  connection, 

mtgority  of  the  committee,  urged  the  adoption  in  its  relations,  in  its  powers,  in  its  historical 

of  the  resolution,  saying :  ^^  If  the  position  I  character,  should  be  merely  the  continnation 

have  taken  is  sound,  that  the  meaning  of  the  of  the  G<>vemment  which  was  organized  at 

phrase  ^  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors '  is  to  Montgomery  and  transferred  to  Richmond, 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  principles        ^*  I^  sir,  this  statement  unfolds  the  nature  of 

of  the  English  common  law  of  crimes.  Black-  the  case,  there  would  not  be  found  any  partio- 

stone's  definition, '  that  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ular  specific  act  which  would  disclose  the  whole 

is  an  act  committed  or  omitted  in  violation  of  of  the  transaction.    It  was  only  by  a  series  of 

a  public  law  either  forbidding  or  commanding  acts,  by  a  succession  of  events,  by  partioipation 
iy  becomes  important.    I  stand  upon  this  defi-  •  direct  or  inject  in  numerous  transactions, 

nition  of  the  great  writer  upon  English  law  as  some  of  them  open  and  some  of  them  secret, 

the  connecting  link  between  the  theory  of  the  that  this  great  scheme  was  carried  on  and  far 

law  that  I  maintain  and  the  facts  which  in  this  on  toward  its  final  consummation.    Hence  it 

case  are  proved.  ^  happens  that  when  we  present  a  particular 

^*  It  is  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  charge,  it  is  one  which  for  a  long  time  has  been 
Blackstone^s  definition  that  in  our  system  the  before*  the  public.  The  country  has  heard  of  it 
Oonstitution  and  the  statutes  are  the  ^  public  again  and  again.  Men  do  not  see  in  that  par- 
law  '  of  which  he  speaks,  and  any  act  done  by  tdoular  offence  any  great  enormity.  Then  we 
the  President  which  is  forbidden  by  the  law  or  are  told  that  Uiis  particular  act  was  advised  by 
by  the  Oonstitution,  or  the  omission  by  him  to  this  Oabinet  officer,  and  that  act  assented  to 
do  what  is  by  the  law  or  the  Oonstitution  com-  another  Oabinet  officer.  This  matter  was  dls- 
manded,  is  a  'high  crime  and  misdemeanor,'  cussed  in  Oabinet  meeting,  the  other  was  oon- 
and  renders  him  liable  to  impeachment  and  sidered  in  a  side-chamber,  and  therefore  the 
removal  from  office.  President  is  not  alone  responsible  for  any  thing 

''  He  is  amenable  to  the  House  and  the  Sen-  that  has  been  done.    But,  sir,  I  assert  that 

ate  in  accordance  with  the  great  principles  of  whoever  else  may  be  responsible  with  him,  he 

public  law  of  which  the  Oonstitution  of  the  is  responsible  for  himself.    Any  other  theory 

United  States  is  the  foundation.   And  it  is  true,  is  destructive  to  public  liberty.    We  under- 

in  a  higher  and  better  sense  than  it  is  true  of  stand  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 

the  statutes,  that  the  President  of  the  United  the  President  and  his  Oabinet  officers.     The 

States  is  bound  to  support  the  Oonstitution,  tenure-of-office  act  gave  the  latter  a  degree  of 

the  vital  part  of  which,  in  reference  to  the  pub-  independence.    But,  whatever  were  the  sab- 

lic  affairs  of  the  country,  is  that  he  shall  take  sistmg  relations,  the  President  cannot  shield 

care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  himself  by  their  counsel,  and  claim  immtizuty 

he  violates  that  great  provision  of  the  Oonsti-  for  open,  known,  and  wilful  violations  of  the 
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lawB  of  the  land.    I  do  not  speak  now  of  er-       ^'Thns  it  was  that  his'motiye  vas  oonoealed. 

rors  of  judgment,  bat  of  open  and  avowed  Hewaa  not  understood,  and  the  charitj  of  the 

illegal  acts  personally  done  or  authorized  by  country  silenced  suspicions  of  evlL    But  he 

himself.    But  he  has  not  always  had  even  the  moved  on  step  by  step.    The  country  In  the 

countenance  of  his  Oabinet  officers.    The  test-  mean  while  was  under  the  influence  of  his  bold 

oath  was  suspended  by  the  President  against  dechurationa,  made  frequently  from  the  14th  of 

the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Speed.     If  April  to  about  the  Ist  of  July,  1865 ;  declara- 

Cabinet  officers  have  been  concerned  in  these  tions  which,  even  in  Uie  coldest  of  us,  made  the 

illegal  transactions,  I  have  for  them,  to  a  large  blood  kindle  in  our  veins,  as  he  set  forth  the 

extent,  the  same  excuse  that  I  have  for  myself  punishment  to  which  the  rebels  were  entitled. 

the  same  that  I  have  for  the  members  of  this  £ven  the  most  violent  of  the  Northern  people, 

Hous^  and  for  the  people  of  this  country.    In  they  who  had  suffered  from  the  war,  those 

the  beginning  they  did  not  understand  the  who  had  offered  their  sons,  their  brothers,  and 

Freeddent^s  character,  capacity,  and  purposes,  their  husbands  in  sacrifice  for  the  Republic, 

'*  His  capacity  has  not  been  comprehended  by  shuddered  when  they  listened  to  his  declama- 

the  country.    Violent  sometimes  in  language,  tion  as  to  the  power  and  duty  of  this  Govem- 

indiscreet  in  manner,  impulsive  in  action,  un-  ment  to  punish  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 

wise  often  in  declamation,  be  is  still  animated  the  rebellion.    But  from  July,  1865,  his  oon- 

by  a  permstency  of  purpose  which  never  yields  duct  and  his  policy  have  been  entirely  opposed 

under  any  circumstances,  but  seeks  by  means  to  the  declarations  made  in  tiie  spring  and  early 

covert  and  tortuous  as  well  as  open  and  direct  summer  of  that  year.    I  see  in  those  declara- 

the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  his  life,  tions  only  this :  that  they  were  designed  and 

*^  I  care  not  to  go  into  an  examination — ^in-  intended,  when  they  were  uttered,  to  conceal 

deed,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for  from  the  public  the  great  purpose  he  had  in 

it  now — of  the  tortuous  ways  by  which  he  has  view,  which  was,  to  wrest  this  Government 

controUed  men  who  in  the  public  estimation  fr^m  the  power  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 

are  superior  to  himself.-    But  my  excuse  for  and  turn  it  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those 

Cabinet  officers,  for  members  of  Oongress,  for  who  had  brought  upon  the  country  all  the 

the  country,  is  that  Ux  1865,  when  he  issued  his  horrors  of  civil  war. 

proclamation  for  the  reorganization  of  North  *^I  pass,  sir,  to  the  testimony  of  Judge  Math- 
Carolina,  no  one  understood  him.  General  ews,  of  Ohio,  a  person  whom  I  never  saw 
Grant  in  his  testimony  says  that  he  considered  but  once,  and  of  whom  I  know  nothing  except 
the  plan  temporary,  to  be  approved  or  annulled  what  the  record  discloses.  He  was  an  officer 
when  Congress  should  meet  in  December.  But  of  the  Northern  Army,  and  he  has  been  a  Judge 
when  Oongress  assembled  the  President  told  of  some  of  the  courts  in  Cincinnati  or  vicinity, 
us  that  the  work  was  ended;  that  the  rebel-  He  says  that  in  the  month  of  February,  1865, 
lioufl  States  were  restored  to  the  Union.  He  when  Mr.  Johnson  was  passing  from  Tennea- 
then  planted  himself  firmly  upoli  the  proposi-  see  to  Washington  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
tion  laid  down  in  his  North  Oarolina  proclama-  Vice-President,  he  called  upon  him  at  the 
tion  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution ;  in  defiance  Burnett  House.  The  conversation  was  appar- 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  ently  unimportant,  but  it  discloses  a  purpose 
United  States  that  the  power  was  in  Oongress  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson.  He  said  to  Judge 
to  decide  whether  the  government  of  a  State  Mathews,  ^  You  and  I  were  old  Democrats.' 
was  republican  or  not ;  in  defiance  of  the  car-  'Tes,'  replied  Judge  Mathews.  Says  Mr. 
dinal  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  Johnson,  *I  will  tell  you  what  it  is :  if  the  conn- 
through  Congress.  He  ratified  substantially  in  try  is  ever  to  be  saved  it  is  to  be  done  through  the 
his  message  that  which  he  had  assumed  merely  old  Democratic  party.'  That  was  in  February, 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  29th  of  May,  that  1865.  He  had  then  received  the  sufifrages  of  a 
he  was  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  free  and  generous  people.  (They  had  taken  him 
deciding  whether  the  government  of  a  State  from  Tennessee,  where  he  would  have  had  no 
was  republican  or  not.  abiding-place  but  for  the  armies  of  the  Repub- 
^^  Sir,  if  this  whole  case  rested  merely  upon  lie  that  protected  him  in  his  person  and  prop- 
that  assumption,  that  exercise  of  power,  I  erty.  He  was  then  entering  upon  the  second 
maintain  that  it  would  bring  him  specifically  office  in  ite  gift  of  the  people,  chosen  by  the 
and  exactly  within  the  control  of  this  House,  great  party  of  power  and  of  progress  in  the 
for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  him  before  the  country,  which  had  saved  the  Union  in  its 
Senate  upon  the  charge  of  seizing  and  usurp-  days  of  peril.  No  act  had  been  by  them  done 
ing  the  greatest  power  of  the  l^slative  depart-  which  could  possibly  have  alienated  him  from 
ment  of  the  Government,  unless  it  be  that  of  them.  Jefferson  Davis  was  still  at  Richmond, 
taxation,  which  he  has  also  usurped  and  exer-  The  armies  of  Lee  menaced  the  capital  of  his 
cised  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  But  even  country.  Andrew  Johnson  was  approaching 
then  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  was  not  fully  that  capital  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath 
understood,  and  his  motives  were  only  partially  of  office.  That  capital  was  merely  a  fortified 
disclosed.  The  public  mind  did  not  compre-  garrison.  He  then  declares  that  the  country 
bend  the  character  and  extent  of  the  usurpa-  cannot  be  saved  except  by  the  old  Democratic 
tion.  party. 
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"  What  was  the  old  Democratic  part^  ?    It  General,  and  appointed  men  to  office  who,  as 

was  the  party  of  the  Sonth ;  it  was  made  up  of  he  well  knew,  could  not  take  that  oath.    The 

those  men  in  the  Southern  country  who  entered  oath  was  prescrihed  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 

into  the  rebidlion.     That  casual  expression,  ing  the  country  against  the  presence  of  disloyal 

dropped  at  the  Burnett  House  in  Oincmnati  in  persons  in  office — ^a  measure  necessary  to  the 

February,  1866,  discloses  his  mysterious  course  public  safety.    Can  any  act  be  more  reprehen- 

from  that  day  to  this.    I  do  not  speak  now  of  sible?    Oan  any  act  be  more  criminal  f    Can 

those  Democrats  of  the  North  who  stood  by  any  act  be  more  clearly  within  Blackstone^s 

the  flag  of  the  country,  who  maintained  the  definition  of  *•  crimes  and  misdemeanors.* 

cause  of  the  Union,  but  I  speak  of  that  old  *^  Then  follows  his  surrender  of  abandoned 

Democratic  party  of  which  he  spoke,  whose  lands.    In  1865  we  passed  the  first  Freedmen^s 

inspiring  prmciple  was  devotion  to  slavery,  Bureau  bill,  in  which  we  set  apart  the  aban- 

hatred  to  republican  institutions  and  the  cause  doned  lands  for  the  negroes  and  refdgees  of 

of  the  Union  and  of  liberty.    It  was  to  them  the  South.    In  violation  of  law  and  without 

that  Mr.  Johnson,  in  February,  1865,  turned  authority  of  law  he  has  restCMred  them  to  their 

his  eyes  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.    He  former  rebel  owners.    This  class  of  property 

was  then  Vice-President  only,  but  his  career  as  was  of  the  value  of  many  millions  of  money. 

President  illustrates  his  devotion  to  the  pur-  "  We  had  captured  in  the  South  vast  amounts 

pose  he  then  entertained.  of  railway  property.     All  these  millions  of 

<*  I  come  now  to  a  brief  statement  of  those  property  he  has  turned  over  to  their  former 

acts  of  the  President  which  disclose  his  mo-  rebel  proprietors.    In  many  instances,  as  in 

tives  and  establish  his  guilt    First,  he  and  his  the  case  of  one  rulway,  the  Government  itself^ 

friends  sedulously  promulgated  th.e  idea  that  under  his  special  direction  and  control,  in  the 

what  he  did  in  the  year  1865  was  temporary.  State  of  Tennessee,  constructed  fifty-four  miles 

"  Then  came  his  message  of  December,  1865,  of  railway  at  an  expense  of  more  than  two 

which  disclosed  more  folly  his  ulterior  pur-  million  dollars.     This  railway,  with  others, 

pose.  was  turned  over  without  consideration,  with- 

"  Then  came  the  spe^h  of  February  22,  out  power  to  make  reclamation,  or  to  obtain 

1866,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  Congress  of  compensation,  and  all  without  authority  of 

the  United  States  collectively  and  individual-  law. 

ly,  and,  as  I  believe,  made  use  of  expressions  "Wepossessed  a  vast  amount  of  rolling-stock 
which,  uttered  by  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  used  on  Southern  roads  during  the  war,  some 
in  reference  to  Parliament,  and  to  individual  of  it  captured  from  the  enemy.  The  rolling- 
members  of  Parliament,  would  have  led  to  most  stock  captured  he  restored  without  money  and 
serious  consequences,  if  not  to  the  overthrow  without  price.  Other  portions  of  it,  construct- 
of  the  Government.  ed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 

*^  Then  came  his  vetoes  of  the  various  recon-  purchased  of  manufacturers  or  of  railroad  com- 

struction  measures.    I  know  very  well  that  it  panics,  he  sold  without  authority  of  law  to  cor- 

will  be  said  that  the  President  has  the  veto  Derations  that,  according  to  the  principles  of 

power  in  his  hands.    To  be  sure  he  has;  but  law,  were  insolvent.    When  the  time  arrived 

it  is  a  power  to  be  exercised,  like  the  discretion  for  payment  to  the  Government,  many  of  them 

of  a  court,  in  good  faith,  for  proper  purposes,  neglected  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  sale, 

in  honest  Judgment  and  good  conscience,  and  One  of  those  corporations,  the  Na^ville  and 

not  persistently  in  the  exeoation  of  a  scheme  Chattanooga  Byroad,  Tennessee,  made  an  ex- 

which  is  in  contravention  of  the  jast  authority  hibit  by  which  it  appeared  they  had  money  on 

of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  hand  to  pay  the  Government  what  they  owed 

It  was  exercised,  however,  by  the  President  it.    The  officers  of  the  Government  demanded 

for  the  purpose  of  preventing  reconstruction  payment,  and  threatened  to  take  possession  of 

by  congressional  agency  and  by  authority  of  the  road  in  case  of  further  neglect.    President 

law.  Johnson,  by  his  simple  order,  and  that,  as  far 

"  Then  came  his  interference  by  his  message  as  is  known,  without  consultation  with  any 

of  the  22d  of  June,  1866,  and  by  other  acts,  all  member  of  the  Cabinet,  authorized,  or  rather 

disclosing  and  furthering  a  purpose  to  prevent  directed,  a  delay  or  postponement  in  the  col- 

the  ratification  of  the  pending  constitutional  lection  of  this  debt.    Agreeably  to  a  previous 

amendment,  a  matter  with  which,  as  the  Execu-  order  which  he  had  issued,  the  interest  on  the 

tive  of  the  country,  he  had  no  concern  what-  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  to 

ever.      The  Constitution    provides    that   the  this  road,  which  had  been  due  three  or  four 

House  and  the  Senate,  by  specified  means,  may  years,  were  then  paid  out  of  money  which, 

propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  and  upon  every  principle  of  reason,  equity,  and 

if  any  subject  is  wholly  separated  from  execu-  law,  belonged  to  the  Government.    The  money 

tive  authority  or  control^  it  is  this  power  to  had  been  earned  by  the  use  of  the  roUing-stook 

amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  the  Government  had  furnished. 

The  Constitution  reserves  this  power  to  Con-  "  Mr.  Johnson's  order  was  in  utter  disregard 

gress,  and  to  the  people,  excluding  the  Presi-  of  the  great  principle  that  of  all  creditors  the 

dent     In  the  same  year  he  suspended  the  Government  is  to  be  first  paid.    Under  no  cir- 

test-oath,  against  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-  cumstances  does  the  law  concede  to  the  citizen 
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the  right  of  payment  untU  the  dium  of  the  were  trihntary  offences,  and  that  in  this  way, 

sovereign  is  satisfied.  and  in  this  way  oi^y,  can  yon  protect  the 

"  One  important  fact  in  connection  with  this  State  against  the  final  oonsommation  of  his 

transaction  is,  that  the  President  himself  was  crime  ?    We  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  this 

the  holder  of  these  Tennessee  State  honds,  contest. 

issued  for  the  benefit  of  this  road,  to  the  *^  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  region 

amount  of  either  nineteen  thousand  or  thirty  of  prophecy,  but  we  can  understand  the  logio 

thousand  dollars ;   and  that  of  that  money,  of  propositions.    The  propositions  which  we 

which  upon  the  contract  and  by  every  prin-  President  has  laid  down  m  his  last  message, 

ciple  of  law  was  due  to  the  United  States,  he  and  elsewhere,  will  lead  to  certain  difficulty  if 

received  past  interest  for  about  four  years,  they  are  acted  upon.    Whether  they  will  be 

A  small  matter,  you  may  say ;  a  small  matter,  acted  upon  I  cannot  say.    The  first  proposition 

the  country  may  say ;  but  in  a  public  trust  he  is,  that  under  some  circumstances  an  act  of 

had  no  right,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  sale  Congress  may  be  in  his  judgment  so  unconsti- 

of  this  property ;  secondly,  be  had  no  right  to  tutional  that  he  will  violate  the  law  and  utter- 

postpone  payment;  and,  above  all,  he  had  no  ally  disregard  legislative  authority.    This  is  an 

right  to  delay  payment  for  the  purpose  of  re-  assumption  of  power  which   strikes  at  the 

ceiviug  to  himself  that  which  belonged  to  the  foundation  of  the  Qovemment.    The  Oonstitu- 

Government.     Nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  him  tion  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  bills.    When 

that  there  were  other  holders,  whether  loyal  they  have  been  passed,  they  are  presented  to 

or  rebel,  who  shared  the  benefits  of  this  trans-  the  President  for  his  approval  or  objection.    If 

action.  he  objects  to  a  bill  for  constitutional  or  other 

*'Then  there  are  connected  with  these  proceed-  reason,  he  retams  it  to  the  House  in  which  it 

ings  other  public  acts,  such  as  the  appointment  originated;  and  then  and  there  his  power  over 

of  provisional  governors  for  North  Carolina  the  subject  is  exhausted.    If  the  House  and 

and  the  other  nine  States  without  any  author-  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  pass  a  bill,  it  be- 

ity  of  law.    Not  only  that,  but  he  authorized  comes  a  law,  and,  until  it  is  repealed  by  the 

the  payment  of  salaries  without  authority  of  same  authority  or  annulled  by  the  Supreme 

law.    Not  only  that,  he  ordered  payment  from  Court,  ti^e  President  has  bub  one  duty,  and  that 

the  War  Department  of  those*  salaries,  not-  is  to  obey  it ;  and  no  consideration  or  opinion 

withstanding  there  had  been  no  appropriation  of  his  as  to  its  constitutionality  will  defend  or 

by  law,  and  notwithstanding  the  Constitution  protect  him  in  any  degree.    The  opposite  doo- 

of  the  United  States  says  that  no  money  shall  trine  is  fraught  with  evils  of  the  most  idarm- 

be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  ing  character  to  the  country.    If  the  President 

of  an  appropriation  by  law.  may  refuse  to  execute  or  may  violate  a  law 

*-^  When  you  bring  all  these  acts  together ;  because  he  thinks  it  unconstitutional  in  a  cer- 

when  you  consider  what  he  has  said;  when  tain  particular,  another  President  may  disre- 

yon   consider  what  he  has  done ;  when  you  gard  it  for  another  reason ;  and  thus  the  Gov- 

consider  that  he  has  appropriated  the  public  emment  becomes  not  a  Government  of  laws, 

property  for  the  benefit  of  the  rebels ;  when  but  a  Government  of  men.    Every  civil  ofi&cer 

you  consider  that  in  every  public  act,  as  far  as  has  the  same  right  in  this  respect  as  the  Presi- 

we  can  learn,  from  May,  1865,  to  the  present  dent.    If  the  latter  has  the  right  to  disregard 

time,  all  has  tended  to  this  great  result,  the  a  law  because  he  thinks  it  unconstitutional,  the 

restoration  of  the  rebels  to  power  under  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  every  subordi- 

in  the  Government  of  the  country ;  when  you  nate  have  the  same  right.    Is  that  doctrine  to 

consider  all  these  things,  can  there  be  any  prevail  in  this  country  f 

doubt  as  to  his  purpose,  or  doubt  as  to  the  "But  coupled  with  that  declaration  is  an- 

criminality  of  his  purpose,  and  his  respomdbil-  other  declaration,  that  the  negroes  of  the  South 

ity  nnder  the  Constitution?  have  no  right  whatever  to  vote.    Our  whole 

^*It  may  not  be  possible,  by  specific  charge,  plan  of  reconstruction  is  based  upon  the  doc- 

to  arraign  him  for  this  great  crime,  but  is  he  trine  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  South,  black 

therefore  to  escape  ?    These  offences  which  I  and  white,  are  to  vote.    Now,  while  there  is 

have  enumerated,  which  are  impeachable — and  no  evidence  conclusively  establishing  the  fact, 

I  have  enumerated  but  a  part  ot  them — are  the  it  is  still  undoubtedly  true  that  thousands  and 

acts,  the  individual  acts,  the  subordinate  crimes,  tens  of  thousands  of  white  men  in  the  States 

the  tributary  offences  to  the  accomplishment  recently  in  rebellion  have  abstained  from  par- 

of  the  great  object  which  he  had  in  view.  But  ticipation  in  the  work  of  calling  the  conven- 

if^  upon  the  body  of  the  testimony,  you  are  tions,  because  they  have  been  stimulated  by 

satisfied  of  his  purpose,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  the  conduct  of  the  President  to  believe  that 

that  these  tributiuy  offences  were  committed  they  will  ultimately  be  able  to  secure  govem- 

as  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  accomplish  ments  from  which  the  negro  population  will 

this  great  crime,  will  you  hesitate  to  try  him  be  excluded.    What  is  our  condition  to-day  ? 

and  convict  him  upon  tiiose  charges  of  which  Governments  are  being  set  up  in  the  ten  States 

he  is  manifestly  guilty,  even  if  they  appear  to  largely  by  the  black  people,  and  without  the 

be  of  inferior  importance,  knowing  that  they  concurrence  of  the  whites,  that  concurrence 

were  in  themselves  misdemeanors,  that  they  being  refused,  to  a  large  extent,  through  the 
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inflaenoe  of  the  President.  Are  we  to  leave  him,  ^ve  him  the  necessary  power  ?  Do  they 
this  officer,  if  we  Judge  him  to  he  guilty  of  not  feel  that,  if  he  he  allowed  such  power, 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  control  of  these  places  will  he  given  to  worse  men  9 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  with  nis  declaration  Hence  I  say  that  with  Mr.  Johnson  in  office 
upon  the  record  that  under  certain  circum*  from  this  time  until  the  4th  of  March,  1809, 
stances  he  will  not  execute  ^e  laws  t  He  has  there  is  no  remedy  for  these  grievances.  These 
the  control  of  the  Army.  Do  you  not  suppose  are  considerations  oidy  why  we  should  not  hes- 
that  next  Novemher  a  single  soldier  at  each  itate  to  do  that  which  justice  authorizes  us  to 
polling-place  in  the  Southern  country,  aided  do  if  we  helieve  that  the  President  has  been 
by  the  whites,  could  prevent  the  entire  negro  guilty  of  impeachable  offences, 
population  from  voting  ?  And,  if  it  is  for  the  ^^  Mr.  Speaker,  all  rests  here.  To  this  House 
mterest  of  the  President  to  do  so,  have  we  any  is  given  under  the  Oonstitntion  the  sole  power 
reason  to  anticipate  a  different  course  of  con-  of  impeachment;  and  this  power  of  impeach- 
duct  ?  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  logic  of  the  ment  furnishes  the  only  means  by  which  we 
propositions  which  he'has  presented  to  us.  If  can  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws.  And 
that  logic  be  followed,  the  next  presidential  those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  desire  the  ad- 
election  will  be  heralded  by  civil  war,  or  the  ministration  of  the  law  ought  to  sustain  this 
next  inauguration  of  a  President  of  the  United  House  while  it  executes  that  great  law  which 
States  will  be  tiie  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  is  in  its  hands  and  which  is  nowhere  else,  while 
fratricidal  strife.  it  performs  a  high  and  solemn  duty  resting 
"  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  present  involved  in  upon  it  by  which  that  man  who  has  be^i  the 
financial  oifficulties.  I  see  no  way  of  escape  chief  violator  of  law  shall  be  removed,  and 
while  Mr.  Johnson  is  President  of  the  United  without  which  there  can  be  no  execution  of 
States.  I  assent  to  much  of  what  he  has  said  the  law  anywhere.  Therefore  the  whole  re- 
in his  message  concerning  the  effects  of  the  sponsibility,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  the  non- 
Tenure-of-Office  Act.  fVom  my  experience  in  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  country  is,  in  the 
the  internal  revenue  office,  I  reach  the  condu-  presence  of  these  great  facts,  upon  this  House, 
sion  that  it  is  substantiidly  impossible  to  col-  If  this  House  believes  that  the  President  has 
lect  the  taxes  while  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  is  executed  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  he  has 
in  force ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  whenever  obeyed  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to 
a  new  Administration  is  organized,  of  what-  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfhlly  executed, 
ever  party  it  may  be,  some  of  the  essential  then  it  is  our  duty  to  sustain  him,  to  lift  up  his 
provisions  of  that  act  will  be  changed.  The  hands,  to  strengthen  bis  arms ;  but  if  we  he- 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  present  difficulty  lieve,  as  upon  this  record  I  think  we  cannot 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  engaged  in  do  otherwise  than  believe,  that  he  has  disre- 
plundering  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  garded  that  great  injunction  of  the  Constitu- 
more  or  less  associated  criminally  with  public  tion  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
officers.  The  character  of  those  public  officers  ecuted,  there  is  but  one  remedy.  The  remedy 
can  be  substantially  known  in  the  internal  is  with  this  House,  and  it  is  nowhere  else.  Jf 
revenue  office  and  in  the  Treasury  Depart-  we  neglect  or  refuse  to  use  our  powers  when 
ment ;  but  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  case  arises  demanding  decisive  action,  the 
and  the  President,  before  they  can  remove  offi-  Government  ceases  to  be  a  Government  of 
cers  against  whom  probable  cause  exists,  are  laws  and  becomes  a  Government  of  men." 
obliged  to  wait  until  they  have  evidence  which  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  from  the  minority  of 
wiU  satisfy  the  Senate  of  their  guilt,  the  very  the  committee,  said :  ^'  The  position  which  the 
process  of  waiting  for  that  evidence  to  be  pro-  minority  of  the  committee  occupy  in  this  case 
cured  exhausts  the  public  revenues.  There  is  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words :  that  no 
but  one  way  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  can  be  lawfully 
When  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  impeached  except  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor 
Treasury,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  known  to  the  law ;  that  this  body  must  be 
Revenue,  are  in  harmony,  and  the  Oommis-  guided  by  the  law,  and  not  by  that  indefinite 
sioner  is  satisfied  from  the  circumstances  exist-  something  called  its  conscience,  which  may  be 
ing  that  an  officer  is  in  collusion  with  thieves,  one  thing  to-day  and  quite  a  different  one  to- 
he  can  ask  the  President  for  the  removal  of  morrow.  If  the  case  now  before  us,  tested  by 
that  man ;  and  then  there  should  exist  the  the  principles  of  criminal  law,  discloses  high 

Sower  of  removal  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  crimes  or  misdemeanors  coming  within  the  n^e 

[either   the  official  nor  his  friends  should  I  have  stated,  then  the  gentleman  is  ri^t  in 

know  the  reason  therefor.    Nothing  so  in-  demanding  that  the  President  of  the  United 

spires  offioiids  with  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  States  be  impeached ;  and  I  here  throw  open 

their  duties  as  to  feel  that  if  they  are  derelict  to  the  gentleman  the  range  of  both  statutory 

their  oommissions  may  at  any  moment  be  taken  and  common  law  impeachable  crimes.    If  these 

from  them.  cannot  be  found  in  the  record  of  this  case,  then 

^^ But  what  is  our  position  to-day?    Can  no  amount  of  conscience  in  House  and  Senate 

this  House  and  the  Senate,  with  the  knowl-  can  justify  us  in  proceeding  further  with  it. 
edge  that  they  have  of  the  President's  purposes        "Briefly  I  will  refer  to  some  of  the  facts  to 

and  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  surround  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
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directed  our  attention,  for,  after  all,  upon  these  after  the  December  dlscoTcrj,  and  in  the  midst 

must  depend  mainly  the  termination  of  this  of  the  bitter  political  contest  which  resulted 

case.    The  first  things  to  which  the  gentleman  from  the  President's  mgnstifiable  desertion  of 

refers  ns  are  the  acts  of  the  President  having  the  partr  whioh  had  tmsted  him  and  elevated 

reference  to  the  reconstraction  of  the  rebel  him  to  the  second  office  in  the  Govemment 

States.  '^  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  President. 

^'  He  excuses  to  some  extent  some  of  the  ad*  He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  undertake 
visers  of  the  President  on  the  ground  that  thej^  that  task.  I  have  not  boldness  sufficient  for 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  executive  plan  oi  it^  even  if  I  had  the  inclination,  which  in  tiie 
reconstruction,  did  not  understand  his  motives  remotest  degree  does  not  exist  in  mj  mind ;  for 
nor  comprehend  his  wicked  designs.  How  did  I  believe  him  to  be  the  worst  of  the  Presidents, 
the  plan  originate  and  bj  whom  was  it  prepared  ?  But  it  does  seem  strange  to  me  that  any  mem- 
The  North  Carolina  proclamation,  which  was  ber  of  that  able,  thorough,  pertinacious  Corn- 
followed  in  every  other  case,,  seems  mainly  t9  mittee  on  Beconstruction  should  now  demand 
have  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  I  am  an  impeachment  of  the  President  for  doing  the 
sure  we  wUl  not  question  his  patriotism.  The  acts  whioh  they  reported  to  us  he  had  done 
President  certainly  did  not  use  him  as  an  instm-  from  patriotic  motives.  Such  motives,  if  they 
ment  to  carry  out  his  wicked  designs.  He  did  exist,  will  not  support  an  allegation  of 
could  not  use  him  for  any  such  purpose.    But  criminal  intent. 

It  is  said  that  the  President's  real  motive  was  "  It  is  affirmed  that  the  testimony  of  Stan- 

to  turn  over  the  power  of  the  Government  to  ley  Mathews  discloses  that  the  President,  from 

the  possession  of  the  rebels  who  had  made  war  the  very  date  of  his  first  association  with  the 

apon  it,  and  that  this  was  not  discovered  until  Republican  party,  designed  treachery.     The 

his  first  annual  message  was  communicated  to  testimony  of  this  witness  and  that  of  Hon. 

Ck>ngress  in  December,  1866,  when  the  motive  Jeremiah  S.  Black  show  that  the  President 

was  disclosed  and  the  plot  became  apparent,  never  was  in  earnest  accord  with  the  Republl- 

Soon  after  this  message  had  been  delivered  to  can  party.    This  will  account  for  much  of  his 

Congress,  the  contest  between  the  executive  strange  and  reprehensible  conduct.    But  it  does 

and  legislative  departments  of  the  Govern-  not  establish  a  crime.    It  discloses  a  trait  of 

ment  commenced.    Presidential  vetoes  came  character  bad  almost  beyond  precedent,  and 

in  upon  us.    The  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  and  shows  how  cautious  political  parties  should  be 

the  C^vil  Rights  Bill  fell  under  his  hand.    The  in  selecting  oandide^es  for  official  positions, 

notorious  presidential  speech  of  the  22d  of  We  committed  a  terrible  blunder,  not  to  say  a 

February,  1866,  proclaimed  the  breach  between  political   crime,  when  we  selected   Andrew 

ns  and  the  President  irreparable.    The  official  Johnson  as  our  candidate  for  the  vice-preM- 

heads  of  our  friends  felt  into  the  Executive  dential  office.    We  trusted  too  much  to  his  oft- 

basket  with  astonishing  rapidity.    We  were  repeated  utterances  of  devotion  to  the  pro- 

ontraged  by  this  conduct  of  the  man  who  had  gressive  principles  of  the  Republican  organi- 

been  elevated  to  power  by  our  votes.    We  zation,  and  unfortunately  forgot,  for  the  time 

appealed  to  a  deceived  people,  and  they  sus-  being,  his  antecedents  as  a  public  man,  and 

tained  us,  as,  I  doubt  not,  they  wiU  continue  the   influences   and   associations  which  had 

to  do.  moulded  his  character,  and  would  be  likely  to 

'^  More  than  six  months  after  the  date  when  direct  his  action  as  a  public   officer.     His 

the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says  he  offences  in  this  regard,  sad  and  grave  as  they 

discovered  the  real  motive  and  criminal  design  are,  must  be  tried  by  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 

of  the  President  in  this  matter  of  reconstruo-  pie,  and  not  on  impeachment  before  the  Senate, 

tion,  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  which  "  The  next  grand  charge  which  is  advanced  in 

had  been  charged  witJi  that  subject  was  made  support  of  the  demand  for  an  impeachment  of 

to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.    This  report  the  President,  is  the  surrender  of  property  of 

was  made  on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1866,  and  whioh  the  Government  and  its  agents  held 

in  it  our  agents  told  us  of  the  wretched  results  possession.    In  this  charge  the  surrender  of 

of  the  President's  policy.    They  had  carefully  railroads  in  the  insurgent  States  occupies  a  con- 

snrveyed  the  entire  field,  but  gave  us  no  notice  spiouous  position.    But  the  policy  which  led 

of  the  motive  and  design  of  the  President,  to  this  did  not  originate  with  the  President, 

which  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  has  just  Secretary  Stanton's  testimony  shows  that  with 

told  us  he  had  discovered  in  December,  1865.  himself  and  the  Quartermaster-General  this 

On  the  contrary,  they  said  in  that  report:  policy  originated.    He  regarded  his  action  in 

,.       ^  the  premises  as  in  consonance  with  the  re- 

.  Whileyowoonmitteedonotforamom^^^^  nuirements  of  a  great  public  policy,  which 

to  the  Preaident  any  such  de«ign  [to  destroy  the  i          j  j  . ,             •    "    /♦v«„«  JL^^/iu^^^^i^ 

oonBtitutional  form  6f  GovemmSit,  and  abaofb  its  demanded  the  openmg  of  these  great  channds 

powers  in  the  Executive],  but  cheerfully  concede  to  of  commerce  to  the  trade  and  busmess  Of  the 

mm  the  most  patriotic  motives,  they  cannot  but  look  country,  as  tending  to  a  renewal  of  prosperity 

with  alarm  upon  a  precedent  so  fraught  with  danger  j^^  ^s  an  effective  means  of  reconstruction." 

to  the  Eepubnc  ^j.  jy^^Q^ .  a  And  stands  by  it  now," 

"And  to  that  report  the  name  of  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa:  "Yes,  sir— so  far  as 

from  Ma^chusetts  is  signed.   This  was  months  I  have  any  information— adheres  to  it  yet. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  role  of  public  law  with  interest  dae  on  his  own  bonds.  The  interest  on 
reference  to  property  seized  in  time  of  war,  and  these  bonds  was  guaranteed  by  the  State  of 
which  may  have  been  occupied  or  used  by  the  Tennessee,  and  the  utmost  amount  he  could 
public  enemy,  this  Government  established  its  save  thereby  would  be  the  interest  on  the 
own  rule,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  by  enacting  amount  of  interest  due  which  might  accrue  be- 
the  Oonfiscation  Act  of  1862.  None  of  the  rail-  tween  the  date  of  the  extension  or  final  pay- 
roads  surrendered  had  been  seized,  condemned,  ment.  This  would  be  at  most  an  inconsider- 
and  sold  under  the  provisions  of  that  act,  nor  able  sum.  Still  this  action  of  the  President 
had  the  stock  which  represented  the  title  of  the  might  afford  some  color  to  the  argument  of  the 
stockholders  to  the  property  been  confiscated  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  if  it  stood  alone 
in  pursuance  of  its  provisions.  The  Govern-  amid  the  demands  of  Southern  railway  com- 
•  ment  had  not  acquired  title  to  this  property  by  panies  for  extensions  of  time  in  which  payments 
either  of  these  modes.  The  Government  held  were  to  be  made  by  them  to  the  Government, 
possession  of  the  roads  for  military  purposes,  But  it  does  not  stand  alone — it  is  not  an  excep- 
and  when  the  war  closed  surrendered  that  pos-  tional  case.  The  first  extensions  were  granted 
session  to  the  corporations  owning  them,  wnich  by  order  of  Migor-General  Thomas,  others  by 
action  was  in  accord  with  the  opinions  of  At-  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Stanton), 
tomeys-GeneraJ  Speed  and  Stanbery,  that  the  until  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  Southern 
property  of  corporations  did  not  come  within  companies  became  the  recipients  of  the  bene- 
theOonfiscationActofl862;  and  that,  if  it  did,  fits  of  a  system  which  seems  to  have  become 
said  act,  being  a  war  measure,  could  not  prop-  general.  K  these  acts  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
erly  be  enforced  after  the  reoellion  had  been  and  of  General  Thomas  were  illegal  and  crim- 
suppressed  and  the  war  had  ceased.  It  does  inal  (which  I  presume  no  one  will  claim  they 
not  occur  to  me  that  this  branch  of  the  case  were),  the  President  cannot  be  charged  crimi- 
affbrds  evidence  of  criminal  conduct.  naUy  with  them,  unless  it  appear  that  they 

"  The  surrender  of  property  to  individuals  is  were  done  by  his  subordinates  with  his  oon- 

covered  to  a  great  extent  by  this  view  of  the  sent,  or  at  least  with  his  knowledge,  and  it 

President's  legal  advisers,   and  in  a  larger  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  this  is  established 

degree  by  the  well-established  principle  that  by  the  testimony  in  this  case, 
a  full  pardon  restores  to  the  recipient  all  of        "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  detain  the  House 

his  rights  which  have  not  become  vested  in  much  longer  by  commenting  on  this  case.     If 

third  parties.    The  constiuction  given  to  the  I  were  to  refer  to  all  of  the  facts  of  tJie  case, 

Oonfiscation  Act  of  1862,  and  the  effect  of  a  full  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 

pardon,  may  be  said  to  cover  all  of  these  cases  I  could  accomplish  no  more  than  has  already 

of  surrender  of  property.     If  the  pardons,  been  achieved  by  the  minority  r^ort,  and  I 

whether  by  special  act  of  grace  or  by  general  am  content  to  leave  it  with  the  House  upon 

amnesty,  were  in  any  case  corruptly  granted,  the  argument  and  review  presented  by  tiiat 

the  record  submitted  to  this  House  by  tibe  com-  document.    It  would  be  an  unprofitable  con- 

mittee  does  not  disclose  the  fact.  sumption  of  time  for  me  to  go  beyond  it.    A 

"The  sale  of  movable  property  to  railway  few  minutes  more,  and  I  will  have  done, 
corporations  is  complained  of.  In  all  cases  "The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
where  this  character  came  within  the  rule  pressed  his  fears  that  a  failure  to  impeach  and 
already  stated  respecting  the  property  of  cor-  remove  the  President  from  office  will  result  in 
porations,  all  sums  realized  by  such  sale  were  a  total  defeat  of  the  congressional  plan  of  re- 
gains to  the  Government.  In  other  cases,  as  construction.  How  can  this  be  ?  The  consti- 
when  the  Government  owned  the  same  by  vir-  tutional  life  of  this  Congress  will  measure  the 
tue  of  purchase  or  manufacture,  the  sales  were  full  limit  of  the  President's  official  term.  We 
not  authorized  by  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  most  assuredly  will  not  surrender  our  plan, 
that  they  were  made  fi om  corrupt  or  criminal  No  power  can  turn  us  from  this  determination, 
motives,  or  for  the  nurpose  of  private  gain.  Before  the  expiration  of  this  Congress  we  hope 

"The  first  plan  aaopted  for  tiie  regulation  of  to  have  every  State  restored  on  the  just  and 
these  sales  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  equitable  principles  of  our  plan.  If  this  result 
Quartermaster-General,  approved  by  the  Sec-  be  not  realized,  to  our  successors  will  be  left 
,  retary  of  War.  This  was  subsequently  changed  the  task  of  completing  our  labors,  unless  the 
by  the  President,  and  the  sales  proceeded,  people  in  the  next  congressional  elections  de- 
How  has  the  President  been  profited  by  this?  termine  to  reverse  our  resolve  by  returning 
The  sales  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  Gov-  a  mtgority  to  this  House  hostile  to  the  system 
emment.  The  President  derived  no  benefit  of  reconstruction  which  we  have  adopted.  I 
therefi*om.  am  willing  to  trust  the  people  in  this  regard, 

"But  it  is  alleged  that  he  did  derive  a  benefit  without  fear  as  to  the  judgment  they  will  pro- 

by  extending  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the^  nounce.    A  failure  of  our  plan  of  reconstruc- 

amount  due  to  the  Government  from  the  Nash-  tion  can  be  secured  only  by  the  voice  of  the 

ville  and  Chattanooga  Railway  Company;  that  people  at  the  ballot-box.     I  cannot  believe 

he  held  bonds  of  this  company,  and,  by  extend-  that  it  will  thus  fail,  but  if  it  should  it  will  be 

ing  the  time  in  which  the  company  had  agreed  the  act  of  the  people  and  not  of  the  President 

to  pay  the  same,  he  secured  the  payment  of  the  We  may  not  impeach  for  this. 
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^*The   gentleman  from  Massaohnsetts  has  Wulibiiin.£lihuB.Wa8hbiirae,Heiu7l>.Waahbimi, 

remarked  that  the  President  mar  interfere  Y^^  Sf-.^^h^^v?.^^^^^^  /^®*.^-  ^^^^^ 

with  the  next  presidential  election   in   the  J<>^i^  T.  WJson^oodbridge,  and  Woodward-ios. 

a     *u         tJl  7        iiT *  iT         'wwwy"       ,,.    "  Not  VoTiifo—Messra. Barnes, Blair, Cake, Cornell, 


3  especially  ^ — — ^.^^  ,^^,         . 

vote;  and  we  most,  1  suppose,  guard  against  dom,  and  Wood— 22. 

the  possibility  of  this  by  his  impeachment  and  t    av    tt              -n  v          aaj  -»<•    ^      ^ 

removal  from  office.    This  poidtion,if  I  state  /g  *^^  ^O"^?'  ^^"^  ^""^rtu^Pu^  ^^'  ^^^"^^ 

it  correctly,  is  startling.    Are  we  to  impeach  ^  Pennsylvania,  moved  the  foUowmg  resolu- 

the  President  for  what  he  may  do  in  the  "^^' 

future?    Do  our  fears  constitute  in  the  Presi-  n^J^f'/^^^  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  Uie 

dent  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors?    Are  we  J^ted^States,  be  m^peached  of  higt  cnme.  and mis- 

to  wander  beyond  the  record  of  this  case  and  j.  ^„„  "  xu^^j  «r:*i»«„*  ^«k«*«  ♦^  *v^  n 

^•^^^A  rv««  i«A„.^^^*  r.^  «+  r^«  *\.^  TxyxooiMiu;^.  It  wss  reierrecl,  witnont  aeoate,  to  the  Oom- 

J^  A  I  ^''^^*'  "^  iA  1  V      P<>"}J>*^*»^  mitteo  on  Keconstruotion. 

of  the  fiitaref  Thw  ■would  lead  as  even  beyond       /vT  A."  "„-  j!._   .v.- •**  j 

the  conscience  of  thw  House.  ^*^«  same  day,  the  committee  made  a 

"  Sir,  we  must  be  .rnided  by  some  rule  in  this  "P<"*>  *^'^°8^  ^-  ^'«^«'^  "  f**"**^"  = 

grave  proceeding— something  more  certain  _B!Li^°'°?J**f2,?°,  ^'V''™'*'°?' *?  T^Tii*" 

San  an  topossibUity  to  arraijp  the  President  2l"^„'Sou-  ^       '  <>f  J"'"-^  ^  tt.  foUow- 

for  a  specific  crime.    And  when  the  gentle-  j^       ^^  ^  Commltt-  on  »ec»n.tmetl<»  b. 

man  trom  JBiassacnusettS,  m   commenting  on  aathorlzed  to  inquire  what  combinations  have  been  made 

one  of  the  alleged  ofifences  of  the  President,  or  attempted  to  Be  made  to  obstmct  the  dne  execution  of 

«4-«4.<^  ♦!%«♦  «r«.  iwvni^  -ws^*  u  A«*A;#im  !»;•«  A^-  *ul  the  laws;  and  to  that  end  the  committee  have  power  to 

Stated  that  we  could  not      wraign  hun  for  the  ^^  fo,  i,enon%  and  papers,  and  to  examine  witnessea 

speoinc  crime,"  he  disclosed  the  weakness  of  on  oath,  and  report  to  this  House  what  action,  if  any.  thej 

the  case  we  are  now  considering.    If  we  can-  S^r^oltafany  u2e  ^^ ^^ »ald committee haveleaye 

not  arraign  the  President  for  a  specific  crime,  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  2^,^  ,     ^^ 

for  what  are  we  to  proceed  agamst  him  ?     for  February,  Instant,  a  communication  ftom  Hon.  Edwin 

a  bundle  of  generalities  such  as  we  have  in  H.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  dated  on  aaid  2l8t  day 

the  volume  of  testimony  reported  by  the  com-  of  February,  together  with  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 

mittee  to  the  House  in  this  case  ?    If  we  can-  ^^.?  iT'^^''^  President  of  the  United  States,  to 

.,^*  -*«♦«  ^^^..^  «»^».  •  o^»»:^/«  r.^^^  i»^™.  «*A  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  as  follows: 

not  state  upon  paper  a  specino  cnme,  now  are  '              __               . 

we  to  carry  this  case  to  the  Senate  for  trial?  Washikgtok,  D^'jSJAia^XrMS.) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done."  Sot :  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested,  in 
Vfr  Wi1a/^n  <«nnp1nHAH  bia  fArriArVa  wifb  A  ™o,  as  President,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
MT.  WUSon  conciuaea  nis  wmar^  ^^J?,  .*  United  states,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  aa 
motion  to  lay  the  subject  on  tne  table,  inis  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  ftinctions 
was  finally  withdrawn,  and  the  question  taken  m  snch  will  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communi- 
on the  resolution,  which  was  rejected  by  the  ^You  will  transfer  to  Brevet  M^or-Oeneral  Lorenco 
folio  winff  vote :  Thomas,  AdJntant-Oeneral  of  the  Army,  who  has  this  day 

been  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secretazr  of 

Yka«— Messrs  Anderson    Amell  James  M  Ash-  ^'^  ^  kiUHm,  aU  records,  books,  papere,  and  other 

Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cobum,  ^        ^  ^       *  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Oovode,  CuUom,  Donnelly,  Eckley,  £la.  Famaworth,  Hon.  Bdwin  M.  Staittok,  WtuMnffton,  D,  0, 

&^^'K^^^e?aly  ^^                               Lo^'  And  to  whom  was  also  referred  by  the  House  of 

L^;    Lot^ril^^^^  Repi^sentativea  the  following  resolution,  namely: 

Hercor,  MulEna,  Myers,  Newoomb,  Nunn,  O'NeiU,  Resolved,  That  Andrew  Johnson,   President  of  ttio 

Orth,  ]^aine,  PilJ,  Price,  Schenck,  Shanks,  Aaron  F.  United  Stotcs,  be  Impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mlsde- 

Stevens,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stokes,  Thomas,  Trim-  >a«»orB.        .,      ,    ,               ,      ^.            ^       ^, 

ble,  Trowbridge,  Eobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Thomas  Have  considered  the  several  subjects  referred  to 

WiiliJms,  WiSiam  Williams,  and  Stephen  F.  Wil-  them,  and  submit  the  following  report : 

gQQ 57           *  That  in  addition  to  the  papers  referred  to  the  oom- 

NATB^-Mcssrs.  Adams,  AlHson,  Ames,  Archer,  mittee,  the  wmmittee  fci|  t^  the  President,  on  the 

DeloB  B.  Ashley,  Axtell,  BaUey_,  Baker,  'Baldwin  21.8'  day  of  February,  1868  signed  Mid  issued^  a  oom- 

B^s,  Bara^76eMnan,'Bcck^^ieiuamii,  Benton  mwsion  or  letter  of  authonty  to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Saeld,  Getz,  Sloisbrenner,   GoUiday,  driawold  pro^ertymtheWar  Department,  of  which  the  foUow- 

Groverr  Wt,  Hgf«ey   Hampton,  HawkmsH^^^  mg  is  a  copy ;                   bxeotttv,  Makstoit,       ) 

Holman,  Hooper,  Hotchkiss,  AsahelW.  Hubbard,  Washikgton,  Fd^ruary  21,  1888.  f 

Chester  D.   Hubbard,  Biohard  D.   Hubbard,  Hul-  Sib  :  H<m.  Edwin  M.  Stonton  having  heen  this  day  re- 

burd,  Humphrey,  Ingeraoll,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  moved  from  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 

Ketenam,&iott,Koontz,Laflin,  George  V.Lawrence,  you  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  act  aa 

Lincoln,  MarahaU,  Marvin,  McCarthy.  McCnllough,  Secretory  of  War  ad  to6jrtoi,  and  will  immediatelv  enter 

tmw  if  onrhPaH  Monran  ^uniren  Niblack.  Niohol-  ^po"  ^^  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

MiUen  ^J-oorhMd,  Moigan.  MUMen^  PuiST'  PAlaiuS  Mf-  Stanton  has  been  instructed  lo  transfer  to  you  an  the 

son,  Perham,  Peters,  Phelps,  Pike,  Plwits,  Poland,  ,^f^  ^ioo^kA^  papers,  and  other  public  property  now  in 

Polaley,  Pruyn,  BandaU,  Robertson,  Bobmson,  Boss,  gTcus^y  an^  chkrge. 

Sawyer,  Sitgreaves,  Smith,  Spalding,  Starkweather,  Bespectftmy  yours,       ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Stewart,  Stone,  Taber,  Taylor,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  To  Brevet  Major-General  Lobxnzo  Thomas,  AcUt-Oen. 

Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  van  Wyck,  Cadwalader  C.  U.  S.  A,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Official  copy  respectfully  fkunlBhed  to  Hon.  Edwin  ]£.  ment,  and  attempts  to  remoYO  the  oflSoer,  he 

Stanton.                       ^^^^^ of'w™S3toLm.  incurs  the  penalty  as  clearly  and  as  certainly 

Upon  the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee^whioh  «f  ^  t^^^re  never  had  been  any  legidation  to 

is  herewith  preeented,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers  the  contrary.     Inat  subsequent  enactment,  if 

with  which  they  have  been  invested  by  the  House,  it  be  constitutional,  repeals,  by  its  own  force, 

they  are  of  the  opinion  that  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi-  jji  other  prior  enactments  with  which  it  may 

dent  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  ^^j^^^^    ^^  ^  nothing  is  that  enactment  more 

and  misdemeanors.   They  therefore  recommend  to  the  "y"^"^** »  ~*^  "*  y "  Vu  •  *xv  4.T\l^ry  ^^ia^^4.    u  ^n 

House  the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  resolution.  Significant  than  m  this,  that  the  President  shall 

THADDEUS  STEVENS,  ^ot  remove  any  civil  officer  who  has  been  ap- 

OEORGB  8.  BOUTWBLL,  pointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

c^T^mhSjR^^^'  **^®  Senate,  without  the  concurrence  of  that 

JOHN  P.  FARNsWoRTH,  body  when  it  is  itself  in  session.    It  is  true  that 

H  B  PA^B^'  ^®  nght  of  suspension  was  given  to  the  Exeo- 

„,^.            .,.      ^    jr    •'        I      4  r  J  J    ^  utive  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate :  bat  that 

'^''^Tk^A'^V^/1^^'%^^'^'^  poor  right  If  B^penrion  ceased  so  eion  as  the 

JZMO^wrf,  That  Andrew  Johnson,  President  Of  the  Uni-  Senate  convened.         ,     .      .          -    ,       ,     .. 

ted  States,  DO  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ^'But  now,  not  Only  m  face  Of  the  decision 

^  offlc«-  of  the  Senate  saying  that  the  suspension  of  the 

Mr.  Stevens  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  Secretary  of  War,  made  during  the  late  recess, 
my  intention  in  the  first  instance  to  discuss  was  without  good  cause ;  and  in  the  face  of 
this  question ;  and  if  there  be  no  desire  on  the  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  en- 
other  side  to  discuss  it  we  are  willing  that  titlea  ^An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain 
the  question  should  be  taken  upon  the  knowl-  civU  offices,'  the  President,  on  yesterday,  sent 
edge  which  the  House  already  has.  Indeed,  into  the  Senate  a  message  declaring,  in  terms, 
the  fact  of  removing  a  man  from  office  while  that  he  had  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  See- 
the Senate  was  in  session,  without  the  consent  retary  of  War,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the 
of  the  Senate,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  is  of  sixth  section  of  the  act  which  declares — 
itself^  and  always  has  been  considered,  a  high  That  everv  removal,  appointment,  or  employ- 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  was  never  before  ment  made,  nad,  or  exercised  contrary  to  the  pro- 
nractised  ''  visions  of  this  act.  shall  be  deemed,  and  are  hereby 

-U--  Til^rvV-  ^f  xTa™.  v^-v  «^iA  .  ujxn^^  {<i  declared,  to  be  'high  misdemeanors;'  and,  upon 
.J^'  .^""^^Yh  ?^  ?®^  ^^r5». »*r;.  V^L  ^  trial  and'oonvictioCevery  person  guilty  thereif  eCoi 
this  attempted?  Because  it  is  believed  that  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceedi^  $10,000,  and  by 
the  Northern  people  of  this  country  are  now  impriAonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  by  beta 
with  the  Democratic  party ;  because  it  is  be-  f^o,  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. " 
lieved  now,  previous  to  a  presidential  election.  Mr.  Famsworth,  of  Illinois,  said:  "What  is 
it  is  necessary  so  to  manipulate  and  control  there  of  this  question  ?  A  great  deal.  It  is  a 
the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  vast  question,  and  I  trust  that  I  come  to  the 
Government,  by  the  annexation  of  some  Afri-  discussion  of  it  with  a  proper  spirit,  fully  real- 
can  States  of  the  South,  that  the  so-called  izing  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved.  It 
Hepublicans  of  the  North,  in  spite  of  the  ma-  is  not  merely  whether  Andrew  Johnson  shall 
jority  of  the  Northern  people,  shall  obtain  be  removed  from  the  office  of  President  of  the 
control  and  possession  of  this  Government.  United  States.  There  are  other  and  greater 
The  sacrifice  of  two  of  the  three  branches  of  and  deeper  questions  depending  upon  it — ^the 
Government  is  deemed  indispensably  necessary  question  whether  the  Union  sentiment  in  the 
to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  power."  ten  disorganized  States  of  this  country  shall  be 

Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  It  has  seemed  crushed  out ;  whether  the  rebel  power  shall  be 

to  me,  sir,  for  weeks,  that  this  high  officer  of  restored  in  these  States,  and  shall  be  given  the 

our  Government  was  inviting  the  very  ordeal  supremacy  for  all  time  to  come ;  whether  the 

which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  now  upon  us,  and  Government  shall  be  maintained!,  and  whether 

the  dread  consequences  of  which  will  speedily  the  fruits  which  we  gathered  and  earned  so 

be  upon  him.   He  has  thrown  himself  violently  richly  and  so  well  during  four  years  of  bloody 

in  contact  with  an  act  of  Oongress  passed  on  war  shall  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  lib- 

the  2d  day  of  March  last  by  the  votes  of  the  erty-loving  people  of  this  country,  or  whether 

constitutional  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  they  shall  be  kept  and  enjoyed.    I  care  little 

two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  Andrew  Johnson.    -I  have  never  had  a 

over  his  veto  assigning  his  reasons  for  with-  doubt,  for  a  month  past,  that  he  would  yet  be 

holding  his  assent.    Now,  it  matters  not  how  impeached ;  that  the  evil  which  was  in  the 

many  acts  can  be  found  upon  the  statute-books  man  would  come  out,  would  develop  itself^  and 

in  years  gone  by  that  would  sanction  the  re-  from  step  to  step  it  has  been  developing  itself^ 

moval  of  a  Cabinet  officer  by  the  President ;  the  until  he  caps  the  climax  by  these  most  flagrant 

gentleman  from  New  York  numbers  three,  and  palpable  violations,  not  only  of  the  law, 

He  may  reckon  up  thirty  or  three  hundred,  but  of  the  supreme  law,  the  Constitution  of  the 

and  still,  if,  within  the  last  six  or  nine  months,  United  States." 

Oongress  has,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  made  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:    "The 

an  enactment  that  prohibits  such  removal,  and  mere  violation  of  law  does  not,  I  repeat,  oon- 

the  Executive  wantonly  disregards  such  enact-  stitute  my  arraignment  agunst  the  acting  Pres- 
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ident  of  the  nation.  Bat  the  suggestion  has  bring  him,  as  hastily  as  the  forms  and  spirit 
been  made  on  this  floor  that  his  conduct  in-  of  law  will  permit,  to  trial  and  degradation. 
Yolves  a  mere  question  of  the  constraction  of  The  army  of  France  obeyed  the  orders  of  St. 
a  law.  .Sir,  it  is  the  question  of  the  construe-  Amaud  as  Minister  of  War.  and  the  army  of 
tion  of  vital  provisions  of  that  which  is  ante-  the  United  States  owe  obedience  to  the  orders 
cedent  to  and  underlies  the  law — ^the  Oonstitu-  of  the  President,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
tion  of  our  country  and  of  its  express  provisions.  War.  On  the  integrity  of  that  officer  in  this 
Nor,  even  if  the  arraignment  depended  upon  the  crisis  depend  the  peace  and  life  of  the  nation  I  '* 
provisions  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act,  would  Mr.  Becl^  of  Kentucky,  followed,  saying: 
the  issue  be  a  mere  question  of  the  construe-  "  Mr.  Speaker,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  and  call 
tion  of  law.  That  question  was  referred  to  the  this  proceeding  by  what  name  we  will,  it  is  at 
Senate  yesterday,  and  that  body  advised  the  last  apparent  that  the  leaders  of  this  Congress 
President  that  they  regarded  his  action  as  un-  are  prepared  to  take  the  fatal  plunge  into  the 
constitutional.  It  was  again  referred  to-day  sea  of  revolution,  and,  fearing  that  the  more 
to  the  courts  of  the  country,  and  is  marked  for  timid  or  conservative  of  the  members  of  the 
abjudication  for  Wednesday  next,  and  the  of-  minority  may  halt  before  they  leap,  the  lead- 
fender,  who,  I  fear,  will  hereafter  be  known  as  ers  are  determined  to  dash  them  on  while  they 
the  8t.  Amaud  of  our  army  and  country,  is  are  yet  blind  with  rage,  lest  the  sight  of  the 
under  $5,000  bail  to  respond  to  the  demands  frightful  precipice  should  make  them  shudder 
of  the  law  and  abide  its  peaceable  determina-  and  retrace  their  steps.  Defeated  twice  in 
tion.  And  yet,  sir,  after  the  action  of  the  Sen-  their  impeachment  schemes  since  this  session 
ate  and  the  reference  of  the  question  to  the  began,  once  in  the  House,  after  all  the  acts, 
Judicial  tribunals  of  the  country — ^and  let  me  public  and  private,  of  the  President  had  been 
say,  in  passing,  that  I  speak  not  from  the  re-  ferreted  out  for  six  months,  through  perjured 
port  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  spies  and  informers^  and  again  before  the  Re- 
(Mr.  Bingham),  who  referred  to  the  facty  but  construction  Committee,  with  all  the  acts  and 
from  my  own  observation — escaping  from  the  correspondence  between  General  Grant  and 
magistrate's  office,  and  coming,  as  I  am  in-  the  President  («m  Pubuo  DoonncNTs)  before 
formed,  through  the  office  of  the  President  and  it,  the  foiled  and  baffled  leaders,  desperate  and 
bis  Attorney-General,  A^utant-General  Lo-  reckless,  have  now  taken  advantage  of  the  in- 
renzo  Thomas  appeared  in  the  War  Depart-  sane  furore  created  by  a '  legitimate  effort  of 
ment  at  noon  to-day,  and,  in  my  presence,  de-  the  President  to  test,  before  the  courts  of  the 
manded  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Secretary  country,  his  constitutional  and  legal  right  to 
of  War;  and  when  ordered  courteously,  but  remove  an  obnoxious,  and,  as  he  asserts,  faith- 
positively,  to  take  his  place  in  the  office  of  the  less  subordinate,  who  is  a  spy  upon  his  actions, 
Adjutant-General,  and  attend  to  his  duties,  he  and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  faithful  per- 
protested  that  he  was  Secretary  of  War  ad  in-  formance  of  his  constitutional  obligation  to 
Urim^  and  was  there  in  obedience  to  the  orders  *  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed ' — 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  to  remove  him  from  his  high  position  and  place 
his  name,  demanded  possession  of  the  mails  of  there  a  pliant  tool  of  the  dominant  faction ; 
the  department,  with  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  this,  too,  is  to  be  done  with  an  indecent 

^'Sir,  this  extraordinary  procedure  on  the  haste  that  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  proceed- 
part  of  the  I^esident  is  not  necessary  for  the  ings  in  the  lowest  and  most  insignificant  ma- 
a^judication  of  a  legal  question.  The  question  gistrate's  court  in  the  country.  The  matter 
gentlemen  attempt  to  raise  can  be  decided  very  was  referred  to  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
speedily.  These  proceedings  are  necessary  late  yesterday  evening.  A  sub-committee  of 
only  for  a  usurper  whom  the  people  have  re-  three,  aU  of  whom  were  known  to  favor  the 
pulsed  and  thwarted  time  and  again,  but  who  scheme,  were  to-day  charged  by  that  commit- 
nopes,  by  the  absolute  possession  of  the  War  tee  to  take  proof  and  prepare  the  report,  care- 
Department,  to  use  the  army,  and  thus  over-  fully  excluding  therefrom  either  of  the  mem- 
come  the  contumacy  of  the  people,  and  who  bers  who  were  known  to  oppose  it.  Sitting 
attempts,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1868,  to  exe-  after  this  House  met,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
cnte  by  cunning  that  which  he  hoped  mob  vio-  of  the  House,  and  against  the  protest  of  the 
lenoe  would  execute  for  him  on  the  22d  of  minority  of  the  c6mmittee,  the  articles  of  im- 
Pebmary,  1866.  peachment  are  now  hurried  before  this  body." 

^' It  is  not  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  insti-  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  followed,   saying: 

tations  of  this  broad  but  infant  nation  should  **Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine  this  ques- 

depend  upon  the  virtue  or  life  of  one  or  two  of  tion  for  a  moment.    It  seems  to  me  very  plain 

its  citizens.    Lincoln  was  murdered,  and  other  and  easy  of  solution.    It  is  not  necessary,  in 

distinguished  patriots  may  be.    It  is  known  order  to  decide  whether  this  action  of  the  Pres- 

that  men  ascend  to  power  over  bloody  steps,  ident  of  the  United  States  comes  within  the 

and  that  they  may  do  it  in  this  country  and  purview  and  meaning  of  this  statute,  for  us  to 

yet  be  tolerated.    Therefore,  the  hour  has  come  talk  about  revolutions,  or  what  this  man  or 

when  Congress  owes  it  not  only  to  itsel£  but  that  man  has  said  or  decided.    What  has  been 

to  the  safety  of  the  country,  to  warn  Mr.  John-  the  act  of  the  President  is  the  question  ?    The 

son  that  he  cannot  perpetuate  his  power,  and  law  is  plain.    If  the  President  shall  appoint, 
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or  shall  give  a  letter  of  anthority,  or  Issue  a  States  to  the  executive  powers  of  the  Qovem- 
commission,  to  any  person  without  the  consent  ment,  and  especially,  sir,  what  are  his  relations 
of  the  Senate,  he  is  guilty  of— what?  The  law  to  the  member^  of  his  Cabinet?  The  Oonsti- 
says  of  a  high  misdemeanor.  And,  under  and  tution  itself  clearly  defines  these  relations  and 
by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  renders  him  directly  responsible  for  the  man- 
can  be  impeached  for — what?  JFor  high  crimes  ner  in  which  the  executive  power  of  the  Gov- 
or  misdemeanors.  This  law  declares  the  ia-  emment  is  exercised.  In  the  language  of  the 
suing  a  commission  to,  or  giving  a  letter  of  Constitution,  Hhe  executive  power  shall  be 
authority  to,  or  appointing  to  or  removing  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
from  office,  any  person  without  the  advice  and  America.'  ^  Before  he  enters  on  the  execn- 
consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  tion  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following 
shsJl  be  a  high  misdemeanor,  which  is  within  oath  or  affirmation :  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
the  meaning  and  within  the  pale  of  the  Consti-  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
tution  of  the  United  States.  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to 

^^Now,  what  is  the  evidence  presented  to  this  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 

body  by  one  of  its  committees  ?    It  is  of  this  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; ' 

character :  The  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  and  *  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 

Stanton,  has  been  declared  by  a  solemn  vote  fully  executed.'    And  again,  *he  shall  nomi- 

of  the  Senate  to  be  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  nate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

virtue  of — ^what  ?    By  virtue  of  an  appointment  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors  and 

to  that  office ;  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  An-  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of 

drew  Johnson  did  not  relieve  him  from  office  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 

when  he  had  the  right  to  present  the  name  of  United  States  whose  appointments   are   not 

somebody  else — soon  after  his  taking  the  pres-  herein  otherwise  provided  for.'    Is  it  possible, 

idential  chair — ^not  the  right  to  turn  him  out,  after  these  eighty  years  of  experience,  that  any 

but  the  right  to  nominate  some  one  else  to  the  gentleman  can  beheve  that  the  Presid^it  of 

Senate  and  ask  them  to  confirm  him  to  that  the  United  States  can  well  execute  the  duties 

office.    That  the  President  failed  to  do.    Then,  of  his  high  office,  and  properly  *  take  care  that 

acting  under  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  the  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,'  without  any 

President  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  as  Secretary  control  of  the  chief  agencies — the  heads  of  de- 

of  War,  but  the  Senate  passed  upon  that  act,  partments — by  which  the  executive  power  is 

and  decided  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  Pres-  to  be  exercised  ? 

ident  for  suspending  Mr.  Stanton  were  not  sat-  **  Can  the  countiy  justly  hold  the  Chief  Ex- 
isfactory ;  and,  accordingly,  by  virtue  of  this  eoutive  responsible  and  yet  render  him  power- 
law,  Mr.  Stanton  was  confirmed  and  reinstated  less  by  fillmg  the  high  offices  of  his  aepart- 
in  his  position  as  Secretary  of  War.  ment  with  persons  hostile  to  the  success  of  his 

"  Now,  all  this  having  been  done,  it  cannot  Administration  ?  During  these  eighty  years 
certainly  be  claimed  that  the  President,  in  his  of  our  history,  through  all  these  Administra- 
reoent  course  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stanton,  has  tions,  has  it  ever  been  dreamed,  sir,  that  the 
acted  without  any  intention  of  violating  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  properly 
law.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  President  exercise  his  high  functions  and  successfidly  ad- 
is  ignorant  of  the  law.  The  gentleman  from  minister  the  Government  without  a  Cabinet  in 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Beck)  is  too  good  a  lawyer  not  harmony  with  himself?  No  matter  what  party 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  law  presumes  has  been  in  power,  Democrat  or  Federalist, 
every  man  to  be  acquainted  with  tne  laws.  Whig  or  Republican,  and  no  matter  whether 
That  may  be  a  violent  presumption  in  the  case  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  were  in  har- 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  yet  that  is  an  axiom  of  mony  or  not,  the  common  interests  of  the  coun- 
the  law.  try  have  secured  to  the  President  a  body  of 

^^  That  being,  tJien,  the  presumption,  that  the  friendly  counsellors,  who  as  heads  of  depart- 
President  knows  the  law,  having  been  notified  ments  have  given  unity  and  efficiency  to  the 
by  the  Senate  of  its  action,  and  of  the  conse-  Administration.  The  public  good  demanded 
quent  operation  of  the  law,  then  if,  in  violation  it,  and  hitherto  party  spirit  has  never  been  so 
of  that  same  law,  Andrew  Johnson  did  issue  intense  or  vindictive  as  to  seek  partisan  advan- 
an  order  removing  Secretary  Stabton  from  the  tages  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the 
War  Office,  and,  in  the  language  of  this  statute,  country.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  *  issue  a  letter  of  authority '  to  Lorenzo  could  not  have  intended,  while  imposing  such 
Thomas  to  take  possession  of  that  office,  and  high  responsibilities  on  the  President,  that  the 
act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interinL  1  ask  the .  very  duties  imposed  upon  him  might  be  de- 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  or  any  other  lawyer  feated  by  the  unfriendly  officers  executing 
in  this  House,  to  tell  me,  under  this  statute,  high  official  trusts.  Mr.  Madison,  therefore, 
what  has  the  President  done?  Sir,  he  has  vio-  claimed  the  power  of  removal  of  an  executive 
lated  its  provisionsw  he  has  committed  a  high  officer.  The  appointing  power  is  in  the  Presi- 
misdemeanor.  Look  at  the  evidence  and  then  dent,  with  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  reject  or 
read  the  law."  confirm,  but  if  the  Senate  refuses  to  confirm 

Mr.  Holman,  of  Indiana,  said :   *^  What  are  the  nomination  the  powers  of  the  office  have 

the  relations  of  the  President  of  the  United  been  uniformly  performed  by  some  other  offi- 
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cer  of  the  GoTemment.    The  first  section  of  perity  of  the  nation.    His  whole  official  career 

the  Tenare-of-Office  Law,  which  was  passed  as  President  has  heen  marked  bj  a  wicked  dis- 

on  the  2d  daj  of  March,  186T,  and  mamfestlj  regard  of  all  the  obligations  of  public  duty 

intended  to  embarrass  the  administration  of  and  bj  a  degree  of  pei^dj  and  treachery  and 

Mr.  Johnson,  is  as  follows :  tnrpitnde  nnheard  of  in  the  history  of  the 

Seo.  1.  Every  person  holding  any  offlcud  ofBoe  to  ^plf"  o^  a  free  people ;  his  personal  and  offl. 

which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  o>Al  character  has  made  him  the  opprobnnm 

and  conaent  of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  of  both  hemispheres,  and  brought  ineffable  dis- 

^laU  hereafter  be  appomted  to  auch  office,  and  shall  grace  on  the  American  name.    As  mendacious 

^^  'I'^^v.'^S?^*?  *^^'  'Hm '''» "  *'"'*  "^l^  M  te  is  malignant,  he  has  nsed  his  high  position 

entitled  to  hold  such  office  until  a  suooessor  shall  •-»"^«»»"~*e"«*">  *»^"«»  •^''^^  mo  uii^u  |/vDiwyu 

have  been  in  like  manner  appointed  and  duly  quali-  "^  attempting  to  break  down  and  destroy  the 

fied,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  HvviiUd.  noblest,  the  brayest,  the  best  in  the  land. 

That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  His  administration  has  been  a  cona);ant  and 

Witf^f  the  Navy  and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmas-  prolonged  warfare  against  all  the  material  in- 

ter-Oeneral,  and  the  Attorney-General,  shall  hold    L>,.,»^"7L^  4.1,^  ^^^^i.^    :*  x. 1.    *  :i  v     • 

their  offices  respectively  for  ^d  during  the  term  of  terests  of  the  country;  it  has  prostrated  busi- 

the  President  by  whom  thev  may  have  been  ap-  ness;  it  has  oppressed  labor;  it  has  destroyed 

pointed  and  for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  re-  values ;  it  has  impaired  the  public  credit  and 

moval  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sapped  the  public  morals.     Surrounded  by  red- 

®®^^'®-  handed  rebels,  advised  and  counselled  by  the 

*^  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Score-  worst  men  that  ever  crawled,  like  filthy  rep- 
tary  of  War  and  the  appointment  confirmed  tiles,  at  the  footstool  of  power,  the  President 
by  the  Senate  during  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Lin-  has  used  all  the  vast  authority  of  the  Govern- 
coin.  He  was  never  reappointed  either  by  Mr.  ment  to  prevent  a  reunion  of  the  States,  the 
liincoln  or  by  Mr.  Johnson.  If  the  Tenure-of-  restoration  of  harmony  and  peace  and  happi- 
Office  Law  had  been  enforced  when  Mr.  Lin-  ness  to  the  country.  He  has  brought  the  loyal 
coln^s  first  term  expired,  it  is  manifest  that  the  men  in  the  unreconstructed  States  to  a  condi- 
term  of  Mr.  Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War,  tion  from  the  contemplation  of  which  all  men 
would  have  expired  one  month  after  ^r.  Lin-  must  recoil  with  horror.  Sustained  and  sup- 
coin's  second  term  commenced,  and  would  ported  by  the  Administration,  murder,  rapine, 
have  expired  one  month  after  Mr.  Lincoln  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  all  the  crimes  stalk 
ceased  to  be  President.  through  that  whole  land  with  a  bloody  step ; 

*^  This  whole  question,  as  I  have  already  re-  and  every  day  he  remains  in  office  adds  to  the 

marked,  is  therefore  a  question  of  construe-  long  list  of  victims  of  rebel  vengeance,  cruelty, 

tion«    The  proviso  of  the  first  section  of  this  and  hate. 

Tenure-of-OfSce  Law  certainly  involves  the  ^*  Under  such  a  President  nearly  every  depart- 
very  point  here  in  dispute ;  the  very  question  ment  of  the  Qovemment  has  become  demoral- 
involved  in  this  attempt  at  impeachment."  ized  and  corrupt  to  an  extent  which  can  find 

Mr.  IngersoU,  of  Illinois,  sent  the  following  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  anv 

telegram  to  the  Clerk  to  be  read :  age.    The  Attomev-General,  not  satisfied  with 

SpMNGmLD,  iLLiwois,       )  ^^^^^  ^^  mcdium  through  which  so  many  coun- 

ExxorrrvB  BspAsnmrT,  February  22, 1868. )  terfeiters,  mail-robbers,  and  public  plunderers 

The  usurpations  of  Andrew  Johnson  have  created  have  been  pardoned  and  turned  loose  upon  the 

a  profound  seniiation  in  this  State.    HisUstactU  country,  has,  with  ostentatious  and  boastful 

S\f  f'^  %  5;*'^''-    ^'*  *^®"?"  ™^"*  ^  checked,  audacity,  proclaimed  in  the  very  presence  of 

The  duty  of  Congress  seems  plain.    The  people  of  TT^r.  V  ^,V.,^jr^x.\c,'ty'^^^^^^ 

Illinois  ittached  to  the  Union,  I  firmly  believe,  d<y-  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land  that 

mand  his  impeadiment,  and  will  heartily  sustain  he  will  not  vindicate  the  laws  of  the  country 

such  action  by  our  Congress.    The  peace  of  the  coun-  passed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches 

try  is  not  to  be  trifledinth  by  this  presumptuous  dem-  ^f  Congress.    Look,  sir,  at  the  Navy  Depart- 

agogue.    We  know  the  national  Congreas  will  pro-  _„^„x  «S.^™«a;«„  :I7  ♦u  J  ««.♦  :«„4.„««^    ♦^i^, 

eied  wisely  and  cautiously,  but  let  it  proceed.    Aill-  ™®^t  attempting,  m  the  firat  mstance,  to  im- 

ions  of  loyal  hearts  are  panting  to  stand  by  the  stars  pose  upon  this  House  fraudulent  estin^ates  of 

and  stripes.    Have  no  fear.    AH  will  be  well.    Lib-  nearly  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  order  to 

erty  and  order  will  again  triumph.  render  a  Republican  Congress  amenable  to  the 

B.  J.  OGLESBY, Governor.  ^^^^  ^f  extravagance;  look  at  its  imbecile 
Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  said :  "In  my  management,  its  profligacy,  its  extravagance, 
jadgment  the  safety  of  the  coimtry,  the  cause  its  jobberies,  and  its  corruptions  and  perse- 
of  good  government,  the  preservation  of  con-  cutions,  under  color  of  law,  of  some  of  our 
Btitutionsd  right  and  of  public  liberty  depend  bravest  and  most  distinguished  naval  ofl3cers. 
upon  the  prompt  impeachment  of  the  Presi-  Look  at  the  administration  of  the  Treasury 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Let  him  be  im-  Department,  characterized  by  the  most  mon- 
peached  for  his  last  great  crime  that  he  has  strous  and  appalling  frauds,  with  countless  mill- 
committed  against  the  Constitution  and  laws  ions  of  revenue  stolen  to  go  into  the  pockets 
of  his  country.  Let  him  be  promptly  tried,  of  thieves,  partisans,  and  plunderers,  or  to 
and,  if  found  guilty,  let  him  be  removed  from  make  up  a  vast  political  fiind  to  demoralize 
the  office  he  has  disgraced.  His  longer  reten-  and  corrupt  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion in  office  is  a  perpetual  and  enduring  men-  tion  of  a  Democratic  and  semi-rebel  President. 
ace  against  the  peace  and  happiness  and  pros-  Look  at  the  Interior  Department,  with  its  limd 
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and  rulroad  jobbing,  its  profligate  Indian  ex-  *^The  flippant  reply"  to  this  grave  snggestion 

penditares,  and  its  fraadulent   and   cormpt  is  that  we  pass  laws,  and  therefore  we  are  a 

extensions  of  patents ;  and  the  Post-Oflice  De-  House  and  Senate  to  impeach.    Bat  the  an- 

partment,  arraigned  before  the  House  hj  a  swer  is,  jour  legislative  powers  have  not  been 

committee  of  the  House  on  charges  of  corrup-  questioned,  jour  impeaching  powers  are.     I 

tion ;  and  the  State  Department,  arraigned  be-  am  not  bound  to  take  even  a  valid  objection  to 

for  the  nations  of  the  world  for  not  vindicating  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  which  sits  to  a^ju- 

the  rights  of  the  nation  and  of  the  citizens  of  dicate  mj  civU  rights,  nor  is  mj  objection  to 

the  nation  I  its  jurisdiction  to  try  me  for  crimes  and  misde- 

"  Confronted  as  we  are  this  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  meanors  impaired  by  my  failure  to  make  timely 

by  this  state  of  things,  so  threatening  to  our  objection  in  behalf  of  my  civil'  rights.    The 

national  Existence  and  so  destructive  of  all  that  question  of  jurisdiction  is  raised  now,  and  now 

is  held  dear  by  all  good  citizens,  can  there  be  is  the  time  to  decide  it.    It  was  never  raised  as 

any  patriotic  man  of  any  political  organization  to  our  legislative  powers,  and  the  time  has 

who  dods  not  C£dl  upon  Congress  to  sternly  do  gone  by  for  that.    But  this  is  the  very  time  to 

its  whole  duty,  and  purge  this  capitol  of  the  raise  it  as  to  our  criminal  jurisdiction.   It  could 

crimes  which  defile  the  nation? "  not  be  decided  before  it  was  raised,  and  hence 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    *'  I  I  conclude  all  the  legislation  we  have  done  does 

take  it  upon  me  to  deny  your  right  to  impeach  not  constitute  us  the  court  to  originate  and  try 

anybody,  and  the  present  Senate^s  right  to  try  impeachments  which  the  Constitution  contem- 

any  impeachment.  Says  the  Constitution  :*  The  plates." 

House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the  sole  Mr.  Judd,  of  Hliuois,  presented  the  following 

power  of  impeachment,'  and  the  ^  House  of  telegram,  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk : 

Representatives  sh^  be  composed  of  members  chioaoo,  Illikois,  February  24, 1868. 

chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  The  Bepublican  press  and  por^  of  the  city  of 

several  States.'    This  House  of  Representatives  Chicago  unanimoos^  demand  the  impeachment  of 

is  not  so  composed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Andrew  Johnson.    A  mass  meeting  is  called  for  to- 

Representatives  chosen  from  ten  of  the  'several  °^°"^^  r^S^V^^""!?  ?^~»«2S*^-^"*  ^S5^- 
States '  have  been  and  are  excluded  from  these  Hkihit^^  bSs^?S  Prehmmaiy  Meetmg. 
Halls.  I  do  not  say  if  they  were  absent  vol- 
untarily they  could  prevent  your  exercise  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  said:  "Whobe- 
the  impeaching  power ;  for  then  they  would  lieves  that  this  is  the  movement  of  the  lovers 
form,  though  personally  absent,  a  part  of  the  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in 
composition  of  the  House ;  but,  so  long  as  you  pursuance  thereof,  for  their  defence  and  pro- 
prevent  their  entering  into  its  composition,  you  tection?  Who  believes  that  it  is  for  the  purpose 
are  not  the  House  of  Representatives  to  whom  of  keeping  the  President  in  his  legitimate 
the  Constitution  conmiits  the  '  sole  power  of  executive  sphere  ? 

impeachment.'  Our  functions  in  this  regard  *'  If  any  one  doubts  upon  this  point,  let  me 
have  been  likened  to  those  of  a  grand  jury  ask  him  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Stanton,  who  pro- 
which  consists  of  twenty-three  men.  And  sup-  nounces  this  Tenure-of-Office  Bill  unconstitu- 
pose,  sir,  a  mcyority  of  a  grand  jury  should  get  tional,  is  so  uixious  to  hold  on  to  this  office? 
possession  of  the  jury-room  and  bar  the  door  Why  is  it,  when  distinguished  Senators  de- 
against  a  minority  of  their  fellows,  as  well  clared  that  no  gentleman,  no  man  of  honor, 
entitled  to  be  there  as  the  minority,  would  the  could  hold  on  to  a  Cabinet  office  after  an  inti- 
findings  of  such  a  jury  be  respected  ?  By  no  mation  from  the  President  that  he  was  not 
court  in  Christendom.  On  the  contrary,  their  wanted,  that  his  resignation  was  desired?  Why 
acts  would  be  set  aside,  and  very  likely  them-  is  it,  when  the  personal  and  official  relations 
selves  punished  for  their  contempt  of  the  law.  of  the  Secretary  and  the  President  are  admlt- 
'^  Then,  as  to  the  Senate,  the  Constitution  says  tedly  such  that  they  can  have  no  intercourse 
*  the  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  or  communication  with  each  other  ?  Is  it,  I 
all  impeachments,'  and  that  the  *•  Senate  of  repeat,  to  strengthen  and  aid  the  Executive  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  the  legitimate  and  proper  exercise  of  the  ex- 
Senators  from  each  State.'     The  ten  excluded  ecutive  power? 

States  are  entitled  to  twenty  Senators  upon  "It  is  admitted  upon  all  hands  that  the  party 

that  floor,  and,  until  they  are  admitted  and  in-  for  impeachment  desire  to  keep  Mr.  Stanton 

corporated  into  the  body,  I  deny  that  it  is  the  there  to  oppose  and  circumvent  the  President. 

Senate  to  whom  the  Constitution  commits  the  He  is  kept  there  in  the  interest  of  the  legisia- 

power  to  try  impeachments.    What  criminal  tive  and  not  the  executive  power.    He  is  kept 

was  ever  before  arraigned  before  a  court  from  in  the  interest  of  Congress  and  not  the  Preai- 

which  twenty  of  his  legal  triers  had  been  ex-  dent.    He  is  expected  to  execute  the  will  of 

eluded?    Yet  you  propose  to  arraign  the  man  Congress,  to  do  its  bidding,  to  strengthen  its 

who  represents  in  his  person  thirty-five  mill-  power,  to  oppose  and  not  to  aid  the  President, 

ions  of  freemen  before  just  such  a  dismembered  "  Now,  1  put  it  to  the  gentlemen  upon  the 

bench.    You  have  no  right  to  do  it.    Your  other  side  of  this  House,  if  they  expect  or 

might  makes  it  not  right    A  giant's  strength  is  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  this  Government 

good,  but  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  as  a  giant.  of  several  and  coequal  departments  to  exist 
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while  not  only  warring  with  each  other,  but  for  coose,  saoh  oanae  should  be  reported  to  the 
while  the  one  has  not  only  a  spy,  a  common  Senate  within  twenty  days  after  their  next  meet- 
informer,  in  the  confidential  coonsels  of  the  ing.  If  the  Senate  should  deem  the  reason  of 
other,  bnt  a  known  and  determined  enemy,  the  suspension  sufficient,  then  the  officer  shonld 
holding  his  position  against  his  own  pro-  be  removed  and  another  appointed  in  hia 
nounced  convictions  of  constitutional  right  and  stead ;  but  if  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  con- 
duty?  ^  cur  with  the  President,  and  declare  the  reasons 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  '*  Mr.  insufficient,  then  the  officer  suspended  should 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  those  gentlemen  who  forthwith  resui^e  the  functions  of  his  office  and 
have  gone  before  me,  that  this  is  a  grave  sub-  the  powers  of  the  person  performing  its  duties 
ject  and  should  be  gravely  treated.  It  is  im-  should  cease.  It  is  especially  provided  that 
portant  to  the  high  officii  who  is  the  subject  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  hold  nis  office  dur- 
of  these  charges,  and  it  is  important  to  a  na-  ing  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  he  may 
tion  of  forty  million  people,  now  free,  and  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  there- 
rapidly  increasing  to  hundreds  of  millions,  after,  unless  removed  by  and  with  the  consent 
The  official  character  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Senate  as  aforesaid.  On  the  12th  day 
of  this  great  nation  being  thus  involved,  the  of  Aiu^st,  1867,  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
charge,  if  falsely  made,  is  a  cruel  wrong ;  i^  ate,  the  President  removed  the  Secretary  of 
on  the  other  hand,  the  usurpations  and  misde-  War,  whose  term  of  office  'had  not  expired, 
meanors  charged  against  hmi  are  true,  he  is  requiring  him  to  surrender  tlie  office  with  the 
guilty  of  as  atrocious  attempts  to  usurp  the  public  property,  and  appointed  General  U.  S. 
liberty  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  this  nation  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 
aa  were  ever  perpetrated  by  the  most  detestable  ^*  When  Andrew  Johnson  assumed  the  office 
tyrant  who  ever  oppressed  his  fellow-men.  of  President,  he  took  the  oath  to  obey  the  Con- 
Let  us,  therefore,  discuss  these  questions  in  no  stitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  take  care 
partisan  spirit,  but  with  legal  accuracy  and  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  This  was 
impartial  justice.  The  people  desire  no  vie-  a  solemn  and  enduring  obligation,  nor  can  he 
tim,  and  they  will  endure  no  usurper.  plead  exemption  from  it  on  account  of  his  con- 

"The  charges,  so  far  as  I  shall  aiscuss  them,  dition  at  the  time  it  was  administered  to  him. 
are  few  and  distinct.  Andrew  Johnson  is  An  attempt  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
charged  wi^  attempting  to  usarp  the  powers  law,  not  a  mere  omission  amounting  to  negli- 
of  other  branches  of  the  Government ;  with  gence  which  would  have  been  a  misdemeanor, 
attempting  to  obstruct  and  resist  the  execu-  but  a  daring  and  bold  conspiracy  was  attempted 
tion  of  the  law;  with  misprision  of  bribery;  by  him  to  induce  the  General  of  the  Army  to 
and  with  the  open  violation  of  laws  which  de-  aid  him  in  defeating  the  operation  of  this  law ; 
dare  his  acts  misdemeanors  and  subject  him  and,  when  he  had  suspended  the  Secretary  of 
to  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  with  removing  War,  he  appointed  General  Grant  Secretary  ad 
from  office  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  tntmfTi,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing 
aeasion  of  the  Senate  without  the  advice  or  the  operation  of  that  law,  if  the  Senate  should 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  with  violating  the  decide  in  favor  of  the  Secretary ;  and  he  says 
nxth  section  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act  regu-  that  the  General  did  enter  into  such  conspiracy 
lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,*  to  aid  him  in  obstructing  the  return  of  the  re- 
There  are  other  offences  charged  in  the  papers  jected  Secretary,  notwithstanding  the  Senate 
referred  to  the  committee,  which  I  may  con-  might  decide  in  his  favor.  This  is  denied  by 
aider  more  by  themselves.  the  General,  and  a  question  of  veracity,  rather 

"In  order  to  sustain  impeachment  under  our  angrily  discussed,  has  arisen  between  them. 

Constitution  I  do  not  hold  that  it  is  necessary  Those  gentlemen  seem  to  consider  that  that 

to  prove  a  crime  as  an  indictable  offence,  or  question  is  one  of  importance  to  the  public.    In 

any  act  nudum  in  u,    I  agree  with  the  distin-  this  they  are  mistaken.    Which  is  the  man  of 

gaished  gentleman  fi'om  Pennsylvania,  on  the  truth,  and  which  the  man  of  falsehood,  is  of  no 

other  side  of  the  House,  who  holds  this  to  be  more  public  importance  than  if  it  arose  between 

a  purely  political  proceeding.    It  is  intended  two  ooscure  individuals.    If  Andrew  Johnson 

as  a  remedy  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  to  tells  the  truth,  then  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  official 

prevent  the  continuance  thereof.    Beyond  that,  misdemeanor,  for  he  avows  his  effort  to  pre- 

it  is  not  intended  as  a  personal  punishment  vent  the  execution  of  the  law.    If  the  General 

for  past  offences  or  for  ftiture  example.  commanding  tells  the  truth,  then  the  President 

"What,  then,  are  the  official  misdemeanors  is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  for  he  declares 

of  Andrew  Johnson  disclosed  by  the  evidence?  the  same  thing  of  the  President,  denying  only 

On  the  3d  day  of  March,  186T,  Congress  passed  his  own  complicity.    No  argument  can  make 

an  act  entitled  ^An  act  regulating  the  tenure  this  point  plainer  than  the  statement  of  the 

of  certain  civil  offices.'    Among  other  provi-  culprit.    If  he  and  the  General  told  the  truth, 

sions  it  enacted  that  no  officer  who  had  been  then  he  committed  wilful  perjury  by  refusing 

appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  to  take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  duly  exe- 

of  the  Senate  should  be  removed  from  office  cuted. 

without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that,  if  **To  show  the  animus  and  guilty  knowledge 

during  vacation  a  suspension  should  be  made  with  which  this  law  was  violated,  we  have  only 
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to  tnm  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  noti-  vered  in  his  lawless  oonrse  through  a  long 

fying  him  of  his  illegal  and  void  oondaot,  and  series  of  ni^astifiahle  acts.  When  the  so-called 

then  to  consider  that  he  has  since  persevered  in  Confederate  States  of  America  were  conqaered, 

attempting  to  enforce  it.    Indeed^  to  show  his  and  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered 

ntter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  his  coontrj,  we  Hieir  territory  to  the  victorioas  Union,  the 

have  only  to  tarn  to  his  last  annnal  message,  government  and  final  disposition  of  the  oon- 

in  which  he  proclaims  to  the  public  that  the  quered  country  belonged  to  Congress  alone, 

laws  of  Congress  are  unconstitutional  and  not  according  to  every  principle  of  the  law  of 

binding  on  the  people.    Who,  after  that,  can  nations. 

say  that  such  a  man  is  fit  to  occupy  the  execu-        *^  Neither  ttie  Executive  nor  the  judiciary 

tive  chair,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  obe-  had  any  right  to  interfere  with  it  except  so  far 

dience  to  those  very  laws,  and  see  that  they  are  as  was  necessary  to  control  it  by  military  rule 

faithfully  obeyed  ?    Then  the  great  beauty  of  until  the  Sovereign  power  of  the  nation  had  pro- 

this  remedial  and  preventive  process  is  clearly  vided  for  its  civil  administration.    No  power 

demonstrated.    He  is  dull  and  blind  who  can-  but  Congress  had  any  right  to  say  whether 

not  see  its  necessity,  and  the  beneficial  pur-  ever  or  when  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 

poses  of  the  trial  by  impeachment.  Union  as  States,  and  entitled  to  the  privUeges 

"  Now,  in  defiance  of  this  law,  Andrew  John-  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And 
son,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868,  issued  yet  Andrew  Johnson,  with  unblushing  hardi- 
his  commission  or  letter  of  authority  to  one  hood,  undertook  to  rule  them  by  his  own  power 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  appointing  him  Secretary  of  alone ;  to  lead  them  into  full  communion  with 
War  ad  interim^  and  commanded  him  to  take  the  Union ;  direct  them  what  governments  to 
possession  of  the  Department  of  War,  and  to  erect  and  what  constitutions  to  adopt,  and  to 
eject  the  incumbent,  E.  M.  Stanton,  then  in  send  Bepresentatives  and  Senators  to  Con- 
lawful  possession  of  said  office.  Here,  if  this  gress  according  to  his  instructions.  When 
act  stood  alone,  would  be  an  undeniable  official  admonished  by  express  act  of  Congress,  more 
misdemeanor — ^not  only  a  misdemeanor  per  m,  than  once  repeatea,  he  disregarded  the  warn- 
but  declared  to  be  so  by  the  act  itself  and  the  ing  and  continued  his  lawless  usurpation.  He 
party  made  indictable  and  punishable  in  a  crim-  is  since  known  to  have  obstructed  the  reSstab- 
inal  proceeding.  If  Andrew  Johnson  escapes  lishment  of  those  governments  by  the  author- 
with  bare  removal  from  office,  if  he  be  not  ityof  Congress,  and  has  advised  the  inhabitants 
fined  and  incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary  after-  to  resist  the  legislation  of  Congress.  In  my 
ward  under  criminal  proceedings,  he  may  thank  j udgment  his  conduct  with  regard  to  that  trans- 
the  weakness  or  the  clemency  of  Congress,  and  action  was  a  high-handed  usurpation  of  power, 
not  his  own  innocence.  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  brought  him  to 

^^  We  shall  propose  to  prove  on  the  trial  that  impeachment  and  trial,  and  to  have  removed 
Andrew  Johnson  was  guilty  of  misprision  of  him  from  his  position  of  great  mischief.  He 
bribery  by  offering  to  General  Grant,  if  he  Oias  been  lucky  in  thus  far  escaping  through 
would  unite  with  him  in  his  lawless  violence,  false  logic  and  false  law.  But  his  then  acts, 
to  assume  in  his  stead  the  penalties  and  to  en-  which  will  on  the  trial  be  shown  to  be  atrocious, 
dure  the  imprisonment  denounced  by  the  law.  are  open  evidence  of  his  wicked  determination 
Bribery  is  one  of  the  oflPences  specifically  to  subvert  the  laws  of  his  country, 
enumerated  for  which  the  President  may  be  "  I  trast  that,  when  we  come  to  vote  upon 
impeached  and  removed  from  office.  By  the  this  question,  we  shall  remember  that,  although 
Constitution,  article  two,  section  two,  the  Pres-  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that  the 
ident  has  power  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  laws  be  executed,  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ap-  nation  rests  in  Congress,  who  have  been  placed 
point  all  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  around  the  Executive  as  muniments  to  defend 
appointments  are  not  therein  otherwise  pro-  his  rights,  and  as  watchmen  to  enforce  his 
vided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law,  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  His 
and  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  oath  to  obey  the  Constitution  and  our  duty  to 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  compel  him  to  do  it  are  a  tremendous  obligar 
commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  tion,  heavier  than  was  ever  assumed  by  mortal 
their  next  session.  Nowhere,  either  in  the  rulers.  We  are  to  protect  or  to  destroy  the  lib- 
Constitution  or  by  statute,  has  the  President  erty  and  happiness  of  a  mighty  people,  and  to 
power  to  create  a  vacancy  during  the  session  take  care  that  they  progress  in  civilization, 
of  the  Senate,  and  fill  it  without  the  advice  and  and  defend  themselves  against  every  kind  of 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  yet,  on  the  21st  tyranny.  As  we  deed  with  the  first  great  po- 
day  of  February,  1868,  while  the  Senate  was  litical  malefactor,  so  will  be  the  result  of  our 
in  session,  he  notified  the  head  of  the  War  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  happiness  and  good 
Department  that  he  was  removed  from  office,  government  of  the  human  race.  The  Grod  of 
and  his  successor  ad  interim  appointed.  Here  our  fathers,  who  inspired  them  with  the  thought 
is  a  plain  recorded  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  universal  freedom,  will  hold  us  responMble 
and  laws,  which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  make  for  the  noble  institutions  which  they  projected 
every  honest  and  intelligent  man  give  his  vote  and  expected  us  to  carry  out, .  This  is  not  to 
for  impeachment.    The  President  had  perse-  be  the  temporary  triumph  of  a  political  party, 
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bnt  is  to  endure  in  its  consequences  until  this  miademeanon  in  offioe,  and  Mqnalnt  the  Senate  that 

whole  continent  shall  be  filled  with  a  free  and  i^;.H<>'»»  «>/  Bepreaentatirea  will,  in  doe  time,  ex- 

^to«jmelled  people,  or  ebaU  be  a  nest  of  Sid '=SS?^  tSt^.1  atr.!jr '00*^^?^'^ 

sbrmking,  cowardly  slayes."  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appear- 

The  Speaker :  ^*  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  ance  of  aaid  Andrew  Johnaon  to  anawer  to  iaia  im- 

Clerk  will  read  the  resolution  upon  which  the  p««clmient. 

House  is  about  to  vote."  fJ;.£!!!^!^'A^'^JL'^^^^'^^ •^''•^^ appointed 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  read,  as  l^J^rj^^^^^t'i^^^^^^  "^ 

follows :  with  power  to  aend  for  persons,  papers,  and  reoords, 

Se»olutionprotndina/orthsimpeacAmenio/Andf^  andto  take  testimony  under  oa^. 

JohnscmjI^'Mident 0/ the  Uhiud 8t<U€9,  The  resolutions  were    adopted,  yeas  124^ 

Jiesolved^  That  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  nays  42,  not  voting  28. 

United  States,  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mis-  the  Speaker  announced  the  following  com- 

demeanors  m  office.  mittees  under  the  resolutions  just  adopted : 

The  question  was  taken;  and  it  was  decided,  Committee  to  eommunieate  to  the  Seriate  the 

as  follows :  aetion  of  the  Souee  ordering  an  impeachment 

Yka8— Messrs.  AUison,  Ames,  Anderson,  AmeU,  ^f  ^he  President  of  the  United  States:  Thad- 

Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Aslilc^,  Bailer^  Baker,  deus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A. 

Baldwin,Banks,Beaman,Beatty,  Benton,  Bmgham,  Bingham   of  Ohio 

CuUooa,  Dawes, 
£liot,  fWnsi 


V.  Lawrence.  William  Lawrence,  Lmooln,   Loan,  In  the  Senate,  on  February  25th,  Mr.  Bepr»- 

Logan,  Lou^hridge,  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin.  Mo-  sentative  Stevens  and  Mr.  Representative  Bmg^ 

^YkS^r^'^y^^lJ^^;  fc;  ^  m^^  ^o^  .«Je  blr,  «d  were  I. 

O'N^,  Ortb,  Paine.  Perham,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile|  jounced  as  the  committee  from  the  House  of 

Plants,  Poland,  Polslev,  Price,  Baum,  Bobertaon,  Representatives. 

Sawryer,  Schenck,  Scofleld,  Selye,  Shanks,  Smith,  Mr.  Stevens  said :  **  Mr.  President — *' 

Spafd^,  Starkweather,  AjronF.  Stevens,  Thad-  The  President  ^wv  tempore :  "  The  committee 

deus  Stevens,  Stokes,  Taffe,  Toylor,  Trowbndge,  a.^^  *i,^  tt^„„^  f,i>T?^«™««f«*;«^o  » 

TwichcU.  Upson,  Van  'Aemam,  Burt  ^an  Horn,  v2  ^^^P  ^^®  ^ouse  of  Representatives." 

Wyck,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Elihn  B.  -^r.  Stevens:  "Mr.  President,  m  obedience 

Washbome,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomaa  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Williams,  Jamea  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson.  Ste-  we  appear  before  you,  and  in  the  name  of  the 

i^^'k^l26*°'^  Windom,  Woodbridge,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  all  the  people 

^T^^Meim.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Barnes,  ^^}^^  United  States  we  do  impeach  Andrew 

Bammn,  Beck,  Boyer.  Brooks,  Burr,  Gary,  Chanler,  Johnson,  President  of  the   United  States,  of 

£ldridge.Foz, Getz,Glossbrenner. Golladay,6rover,  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office;  and 

Haight,  Holnim,  Hotchkiss,  Bichwd  D.  Hubbard,  ^e  ftirther  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House 

HnmphreT,  Jj^f.  Jones.  Kerr,  Knott,  Marshall,  f  Representatives  wiU  in  due  time  exhibit 

McCormick,  McCuUoagh,  Morgan,  Momssey,  Mun-  ^    xt.«iY«o«««i«Tw   tt«*   u.  x*««   wui^   ^^^.^iv 

Sn,  Nibla^,  NicholS>n,  Phllps,  Pruyn,  Bandall,  particular  articles  of  impeachment  agamst  him 

)8a,  Sitgreaves, Stewart,  Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  and  make  good  the  same;  and  in  their  name 

Trimble,   Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,   Wood,  and  we  demand  that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the 

Woodward— 47.             -a    i     t    Tk*       t\       ^^  appearance  of  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  to 

Not  Votino— Messrs.  Benjamin,  Dizon,  Donnelly,  Ji^„^^  .„;  j  i^«^««v,„^«*  » 

Bhh  Finney,  Garfield,  Hawtins,  koonti^  MaynarB^  answer  said  unpeachment.             .,_,      ^      ^ 

Pomeroy,  Bobinson,   Shellabarffer,  Thomaa,  John  The  President  pro  tempore :   "  The  Senate 

Trimble.  Robert  T.  van  Horn,  Henry  D.  Waahbom,  will  take  order  in  the  premises.'' 

and  William  Wiinams— 17.  The   committee  of  the   House   thereupon 

The  Speaker  said:    "The  occupant  of  the  ^tj^^rew.            ^  ^,  ,.            .,     .,r 

Chair  cimot  consent  that  his  ^nstituents  ,,  ^^  ^r*^*?^  ^^i''^'^^  said:   "I  move 

should  be  silent  on  so  grave  a  question,  and  * V^??*' •'' ""V^^  I'f  T'°^ -^l^^^^^^          T 

therefore,  as  a  member  of  this  House,  he  votes  ,  ^'v?*?*'  ^{  Kentucky,  said :     I  believe  I 

«ay.'     On   agreeing  to  the  resolution,  there  ^^^^'^^^^PJ'  .          .       ^  _  «rp.  ^  Q.«.f«» 

„^ye«  laTwf  47.    80  the  reeol^tion  is  J^^^Z'^'^^X^ZZ:^'     ^' ^"^ 

^.  Stevens,  of  Pemwylvania:  "Mr.  Speaker,  .^-  »*^  =  "  L't°'?iL?il*fr„™  ?>."hL5^ 

I  ^b«it  the  toUowing  ^lution,,  on  .'hich  i  X^e*ffi^.»  '  """'' """"  ""'  ^""^ 

demand  the  previous  question : "  Mr.Ward :"  I  ask  the  Ohair  whether  this 

Beaolwd,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  ^e  not  a  question  of  privilege,  to  which  aH 

go  to  the  Senate,  and,  at  the  bar  thereof,  in  the  name  ^Yier  proceedings  must  give  way  ?  " 

of  the  House  ofRepresentatives  and  of  all  the  people  Tn.^*^T>»^„:^^Ji   *v«>*  *Lyx^^^.    uTi^^.^  \„   « 

of  the  United  States,  to  impeach  Andrew  Jofinson,  The  President  pro  tempore:   ''Th^re  is  • 

President  of  the  United  States,  of  high  otimes  and  question  of  order  raised  which  the  Ghair  wm 
Vol.  vm.— 10     ▲ 
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sabmit  to  the  Senate  for  decision.    The  qneft-  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Pomeroj,  Bamsej,  Boss, 

tion  is,  has  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  the  ^?^^}J'^^i„'^^lSh,J'^^'^^^^^ 

right>  the  floor!    The  Chair  wiU  p/t  the  ^L^S^l^^r^^^^ 

question  to  the  benate  in  that  form,  and  as  uttle,  Grimes,  Harlan,  Uendersoiij  Patterson  of  New 

many  as  agree  that  he  has  tlie  right  will  say  Hampahlre,  Saulsbuiy,  Sprague,  Stewart,  and  Wilson 

ay,  and  those  opposed  will  say  no."  — 12.— (5!m  Ixpxaohmutt.) 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  determined  in  In  the  Senate,  on  June  28d,  Mr.  Sumner,  of 

the  affirmative.  Massachusetts,   offered  the  following  resolu- 

The  President  pro  tempore :  "  The  Senator  tiona^  which  were  read  and  ordered  to  be 

from  Kentucky  is  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  will  printed : 

proceed."                                                   ^  JSetohaions  declaring  the  eonttUvtional  rMponnbilUp 

Mr.  Davis :  ''  Mr.  President,  now,  with  much  of  Senators /or  their  votee  on  impeciehment. 

cheerfulness,  I  yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  J^^^  »  pretension  has  been  put^  forth  to  the 

indicated  bV  the  Senator  from  Michigan."  ff !?fi"5;S'®  ^^*?  ""^It  ®®^ V  ^-  ""If"*™*"^* 

^r    TT      ^  It  iir^i.       \.r    n      .  J     ?      ..-L  xv  "  ^^  ^'^  different  m  chancter  from  his  vote  on  any 

Mr.  Howard:  "Then,  Mr.  President,  with  the  other  question  that  the  people  have  no  right  to  criu- 

leave  of  the  Senate,  I  beg  to  present  the  fol-  doe  or  consider  it:  and  whereas  such  pretension,  if 

lowing  resolution :"  ^^^  discountenanced,  is  calculated  to  impair  that  free- 

i2^^.ai,  That  the  message  of  the  House^^^^^^^  tTS'lS^rtllir^'^'^Xd^^^^ 

rhroW^ss^t^fS^rnS^s^te^^  s^s^n^^rLtSt^si^^^^ 

to  a  select  committee  of  seven,  to  consider  and  report  of^aohiS^St^            ^               ^^ 

thereon.                                               .,     „„     .  1. -««»ip«rf,  That,  even  assuming  that  the  Senate 

Mr.  Conkllng,  of  New  York,  said :  "  Having  is  a  court  in  the  exercise  of  judidia  i>ower,  Senators 

before  me  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  in  1862  <»nnot  daim  that  their  votes  are  exempt  from  the 

on  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Humphreys,  of  ^^^S^tfJ^Ll^J^t^  5^  *^®  Supreme  Court, 

T^««^o«/»A  T  «.^o.»^fl4-  *^  *K*  (^..o^-^.  «,i»/v  ^4T!.^«.a  ^*ien  It  has  undertaken  to  act  on  questions  essentially 

Tennessee,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  who  offers  political  in  character,  has  not  esomed  this  judgment : 

this  resolution,  for  convenience'  sake,  that  he  that  the  decisions  or  this  high  triWal  in  support  oi 

include  the  words  'to  be  appointed  by  the  slavery  have  been  openly  condemned;  that  the  mem- 

Chwr,'  so  that  the  resolution  will  read   *a  orable  utterance  known  as  the  Dred  Soofct  decision 

select  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  l^^lS'l^^^Z^^^^'^^^^.^^t 

the  Chair '  etc.     It  will  save  tmie  to  msert  censure  and  rebuke ;  and  that  plainly  the  votes  of 

these  words,  and  be  within  the  precedents."  Senators  on  an  impeachment  cannot  ei^oy  an  im- 

Mr.  Howard:  " I  accept  the  suggestion."  munity  from  popular  judgment  which  has   been 

The  President  jpw  tempore  :  "  The  resolution  ^^^  ^  ^«  Supreme  Court,  with  Taney  as  Chief 

is  so  modified."                                   ^  ^^    r*  ^-  ^li>^x  That  the  Senate  is  not  at  any  time  a 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Pres-  court  invested  with  judicial  power,  but  that  It  is  si- 

ident  pro  tempore  subsequently  announced  the  ways  a  Senate  with  spedfio  Amotions,  deokrod  by 

committee  to  consist  of  the  following  Senators :  Jbe  Constitution ;  that,  acoopKng  U)  express  w<wds, 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  TrumbulL  Mr.  Conklmg,  Mr.  " J?S  J^"^^  f^'^S^  ""^^^  ^^^  ?***~  w  vested  in 

^j        J      ir    Tir  Zl  ^^\^  ^*"  ^v**»^"*6»  ^*»  ohe  Supreme  Court,  and  such  mfenor  courts  as  Con- 

Jl-amunds,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  Mr.  gresg  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish," 

Johnson.  while  it  is  farther  provided  that  *  *  the  Senate  shall  have 

the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,"  thus  poii- 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  29th,  Mr.  Davis,  tively  nuiking  a  distinction  between  the  judidsl  power 

of  Kentucky,  offered  the  following  as  instruc-  <"^^  ^be  power  to  tty  impeachments ;  that  the  Semto, 

tions  to  the  committee  on  impeachment  rules :  S?^*?„^^T^®''*'i??*  not  exercise^y  portion  of 

V  ..A  1.    ^    .^.  *"®  judicwl  power,  but  another  and  different  power, 

That  the  committee  report,  as  a  substitute  for  the  exclusively  delegated  to  the  Senate,  hsvinf  for  its 

rules  just  read,  the  following:    „  .    ^  ^            ■  ,  sole  object  removal  from  office  and  disquafification 

That  the  ConsUtution  of  the  Umted  States  havmg  therefor ;  that,  by  tiie  tenns  of  the  Constitution,  there 

appointed  the  Senate  to  be  the  court  to  try  all  im-  may  be,  after  conviction  on  impeachment,  a  ftirther 

peachments ;  and  havmg  provided  that  the  Senate  trial  and  punishment,  "  accordii  to  law,"  thus  mak- 

shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State ;  mg  a  discrimination  between  a  proceedmg  by  impeach- 

and  the  States  of  Vprnnia,  North  Carohna,  South  ment  and  a  proceeding  "  aooortinff  to  htw : "  thatthe 

CaroUniu  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  proceeding  by  unpeachment  is  not  "according  to 


mto  a  oonstitutionid  and  valid  court  of  unpeachment  anotiier  political  body  having  political  power  only, 

for  the  trial  of  wticles  of  unpeachment  preferred  and  ending  in  a  judgment  which  is  political  only 

against  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Umted  and  therefore  the  vote  of  a  Senator  on  unpeachmentj 

°^^^-  though  different  in  form,  is  not  different  m  responsi 

The  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions,  bility  from  his  vote  on  any  other  political  question ; 

after  some  debate,  was  lost  by  the  following  nor  can  any  Senator  on  such  im  occasion  chum  immu- 

-,_^-  .                                                                         ^  uity  from  that  ^ust  acoountabihty  which  the  repno- 

sentative  at  all  times  owes  to  his  constituents. 

Teas— Messrs.  Davis  and  McCreery— 2.  8.  Reeolved^  That  Senators,  in  all  that  they  do, 

KATs—Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattoll,  Chand-  are  under  the  constant  obligation  of  an  oath,  binding 
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oath  or  aflOrmation 
was  never 


rmation : "  that  this  simple  requirement  year  or  more ;   or  second,  shall  be  possessed 

intended  to  chancre  the  character  of  the  of  sufficient  edncation  to  enable  him  to  read 

Senate  as  a  pohUcal  body,  and  cannot  have  any  such  ^v^  n^« -*:♦«♦; ^«^i*v^  tt  •!  j   oT  -.  ^ 

operation;  and  therefore,  benatora,  whether  before  or  Y^^  Uonatitution  of  the   Umted  States,  and 

after  the  supplementaiy  oath,  are  ^ually  responsible  to  subscribe  his  name  to  an  oath  to  support 

to  the  people  for  their  votes,  it  bemg  the  oonstita-  the  same ;  or  third,  shall  be  possessed  of  a  free- 

tional  nght  of  the  people  at  aU  times  to  sit  in  jud^  hold  esUte,  in  his  own  right  or  the  right  of  his 

ment  on  their  representaUves.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  * 

"Mr.  President  if  the  measure  of  the  Sena- 
In  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Wilson,  tor  from  Massachusetts  is  to  be  pressed  upon 
of  Massachusetts,  asked,  and  by  unanimous  the  consideration  of  Congress,  as  I  have  no 
consent  obtained,  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  doubt  it  is,  this  proviso  is  a  Ywy  important 
to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  provide  one  to  be  adopted,  which  possibly  might 
for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  bring  peace  to  that  distracted  country  if 
States, '^  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  the  several  Congress  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  it. 
acts  amendatory  thereto;  which  was  read  I  shaU  not  now  go  into  the  considera- 
twice  by  its  title.  tion  of  the  auestlon,  but  I  simply  state 
He  said :  "  I  will  simply  say  that  this  bill  is  that  I  believe  the  biU  offered  by  him  is  very 
to  change  that  provision  of  the  law  which  re-  important.  It  anticipates  a  fact  which  is  un- 
quires  that  a  majority  of  all  the  registered  doubtedly  likely  to  occur,  that  the  constitn- 
voters  should  vote  at  an  election  in  order  to  tions  being  formed  are  not  to  be  adopted 
effect  a  result,  and  to  provide  that  a  minority  by  a  minority  of  the  registered  voters.  It  is 
of  all  the  votes  actually  cast  shall  determine  opening  the  question  anew,  and  as  a  matter  of 
the  result  The  effect  of  the  present  provision  course  when  that  question  is  reopened  it  is  all- 
has  been  precisely  what  I  supposed  it  would  important  that  Congress  should  take  a  position 
be  when  we  passed  the  original  act,  and  what  which  the  people  of  the  country  will  be  able 
I  and  others  then  predicted.  I  propose  to  to  sustain.  I  move  that  my  proposed  amend- 
change  the  law  so  that  a  minority  of  the  votes  ment  be  printed.'' 

cast  shall  determine  the  result  in  adopting  the  The  President />ro  tempore :  '^  That  order  will 
constitutions  that  have  been  formed.  I  move  be  made,  if  there  be  no  objection." 
that  the  bill  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Mr.  Wilson:  ^* Before  the  matter  passes 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.''  from  the  Senate  I  wish  simply^  to  say  that  the 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  amendment  I  moved  to  the  law,  by  the  bill 
On  December  10th,  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wis-  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
consin,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  He  was  merely  to  strike  out  that  verv  strange  pro- 
said:  *'  The  bill  to  which  the  amendment  which  vision  we  put  into  the  law  requirmg  a  minority 
I  now  present  is  proposed  was  introduced  by  of  all  the  voters  registered  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  tions.  I  thought  then  it  was  aprovision  which 
Wilson).  I  wish  to  have  this  amendment  re-  must  operate  against  the  friends  of  reconstruc- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  tion,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  though  it 
printed.  It  is  very  short,  but  it  contains  a  very  would  be  fatal  to  immediate  reconstruction  in 
important  proposition."  some  of  the  States.  There  are,  however,  nine 
^*In  maldng  this  motion  to  refer,  I  desire  States  that  have  voted  for  conventions  and 
simply  to  state  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  have  elected  their  delegates. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  probably  one  of  "  I  am  satisfied  that  every  thing  pertaining 
the  most  important  bills  which  has  been  pre-  to  reconstruction  has  gone  on  exceedingly  well, 
sented  at  the  present  session,  and  it  is  perhaps  far  better  than  any  member  of  either  House 
the  most  important  bill  that  will  come  before  had  a  right  to  expect ;  that  the  elections  have 
Congress  for  consideration  at  the  present  ses-  been  fair  and  orderly,  as  much  so  as  in  the 
sion :  a  biU  to  amend  the  acts  of  reconstruc-  other  States ;  that  as  a  general  rule  the  con- 
tion  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  States  of  the  ventions  are  conducting  themselves  quite  as 
South.  The  proposition  offered  by  the  Sen-  well  as  other  conventions  do,  and  I  have 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  a  very  important  undoubting  faith  that  they  will  make  good  con- 
one,  providing  that  the  constitutions  to  be  stitutions,  and  that  those  constitutions  will  be 
adopted  in  those  States  shall  be  adopted,  not  adopted,  whether  we  pass  the  amendatory  bill 
hj  a  majority  of  Uie  registered  voters,  but  by  introduced  by  me  or  not.  It  is  possible  that 
a  minority  of  the  actual  voters.  To  that  bill  I  in,  one  or  two  of  the  States  the  friends  of 
propose  an  amendment  in  the  shape  of  a  pro-  reconstruction  may  fail,  but  I  doubt  whether 
viso,  providing  that  the  persons  who  do  not  they  will  fail  in  any." 

possess  the  qualifications  required  by  the  laws       Mr.  Davis:  "If  it  was  my  theory  of  morals 

and  constitutions  of  the  several  States  previ-  that  evil  should  be  done  that  good  might  come 

ous  to  the  rebellion,  in  order  to  be  permitted  of  it,  I  would  want  the  bill  to  which  the  Sena- 

to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  ratification  of  a  ators  have  referred  to  pass.    The  great  issue, 

constitution  or  of  officers  under  it,  shall  be  and  the  greatest  issue  that  has  ever  been  be- 

possessed  of  one  of  the  following  qualifica-  fore  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  now 

tions :  first,  sh^  have  served  in  the  Army  looming  up  in  all  of  its  grand  proportions,  and 

of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  one  that  is^  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  shall  be  a  white  man's  GoTemment  or  a  think  stating  the  issne  in  that  form  manifests  a 

negro  Grovemment,  and  the  thunders  of  the  vast  verj  strong  desire  to  avoid  the  real  issne.    The 

minority  of  the  American  people  pronounced  real  issne  before  the  country,  the  real  issue  that 

in  the  recent  elections  have  already  decided  will  be  before  the  country  next  fall,  is  whether 

that  question.    Sir,  the  Government  of  this  this  country  shall  be  governed  by  loyal  men, 

country  was  made  by  white  men,  it  has  always  by  its  Mends,  by  those  who  stood  by  it  in  the 

continued  to  be  a  white  man^s  Government  hour  of  its  peril,  or  whether  it  shall  be  turned 

from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end ;  over  to  traitors  and  its  enemies,  that  they  may 

and  those  who  seek  to  establish  a  contrary  go  on  with  the  work  of  destruction ;  that  they 

power  of  government  in  this  country  will  find  may  visit  punishment  npon  the  friends  of  the 

themselves  crushed  into  dust.    If  the  honor-  Government.    That  is  the  real  issue,  and  yet 

able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  advo-  we  hear  from  every  source  that  the  issue  is  to 

cates  of  negro  government  want  that  question  be  whether  one-tenth  of  the  American  peo- 

to  be  decided  by  the  people  unmistakably  let  pie,  being  colored,  shall  tyrannise  over  nine- 

them  bring  out  their  Fred.  Douglass  as  their  tenths  1 

next  candidate  for  the  presidency ;  and  where        "  It  is  said  that  a  great  sin  has  been  oommit- 

would  he  and  his  followers,  negroes  or  whites,  ted  by  the  Union  party  in  conferring  the  fran- 

be  ?    Driven  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind  chise  upon  the  negro.    I  have  nothing  to  say 

of  American  indignation.  of  the  justice  or  humanity  of  the  law ;  but 

"  Sir,  the  people  of  America  have  already  how  was  it  brought  about  ?    Who  brought  it 

decided  that  a  miserable  white  minority  of  less  about?    Who  forced  the  necessity  npcHU  Oon- 

than  one-fifth  ofthe  people  of  the  United  States,  gross  and  npon  the  Union  party?    I  believe 

with  all  their  negroes  in  it,  shall  never  appoint  that  every  Union  man  had  settled  this  prop- 

a  President  for  the  white  men  of  the  United  osition  in  his  mind,  and  I  believe  that  every 

States.    The  white  men  of  the  United  States  man  who  loves  his  country  still  adheres  to  the 

will  rally  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  proposition  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  the  power 

or  four-fifths  of  the  white  people  of  America  to  of  this  Government  in  rebel  huids  while  they 

decide  this  Important  point :    that  a  negro  are  still  unrepentant. 

electoral    vote,  appointed  by  negro  govern-        *^  I  repudiate  altogether  the  charge  that  Ck>n- 

ments,  forced  by  usurped  power  upon  the  peo-  gress  has  attempted  to  set  up  negro  govern- 

pie  of  the  Southern  States,  shall  never  appoint  ments.    I  af&rm  that  they,  as  they  were  in  duty 

for  them  a  President  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  do,  have  undertaken  to  inangnrate 

When  the  time  comes  and  that  grand  issue  is  loyal  governments,  governments  that  will  be 

to  be  met  from  North  to  South,  from  East  to  friendly  to  our  institutions.    They  have  nnder- 

West,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  will  taken  to  preserve  our  institutions  in  the  hands 

gather  the  white  people,  the  hosts  of  the  Cau-  of  their  friends.    That  is  idL    Who  is  to  be 

casian  race,  and  they  will  put  this  mushroom  alarmed  by  the  cry  that  one  negro  in  ten  of  our 

negro  power,  that  has  loomed  up  in  such  large  population  is  to  govern  this  country  ?     That  is 

and  monstrous  proportions  in  the  last  year  or  a  pretty  watchword  with  which  to  go  before 

two,  under  their  feet,  and   its  allies  will  be  the  people.    It  only  needs  to  be  stated  to  ^ow 

driven  into  political  and  social  nonentity.    Sir,  how  absurd  it  is.    It  is  an  appeal  to  a  low 

if  my  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Repub-  prejudice  for  the  purpose  of  pladng  the  Gov- 

lican-Radical  party,  which  is  the  strongest  de-  emment  in  the  hands  of  rebels.    And  what 

sire  that  ever  nestled  in  my  bosom,  was  now  purpose  have  they  in  view?    Have  we  ever 

to  guide  my  decisions,  I  would  wish  that  this  thought  of  that  ?    Is  it  certain  that  they  will 

bill  and  every  other  atrocity  to  foist  the  negroes  not  avenge  their  supposed  wrongs  on    yonr 

into  the  mastery  of  our  country  and  of  our  loyal  sellers?    Is  it  certain  that  they  will  not 

Government  should  be  brought  up  and  passed  refuse  to  pay  the  pensions  due  to  youn  widows 

by  the  forms  of  law  through  Oongress."  and  orphans  ?    Is  it  certain  that  they  will  not 

Mr.  Stewart:  **Mr.  President,  from  the  re-  repudiate  your  national  debt?  Is  it  certain 
marks  that  have  just  fallen  from  the  Senator  that  they  will  not  claim  pay  for  the  slaves  we 
fh)m  Kentucky,  one  would  suppose  he  did  not  have  emancipated?  I  have  heard  the  D^no- 
know  any  thing  about  the  fact  that  the  Union  cratic  theory  stated  by  a  good  many  Democrats, 
party  had  undertaken  to  govern  this  country  many  of  whom  in  private  conversation  say 
by  the  negro  vote.  I  have  heard  this  before,  that  the  mission  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
I  have  heard  it  from  the  stump.  I  have  heard  place  every  thing  back  where  it  was  before 
this  effort  for  the  last  year  to  frighten  the  Amer-  the  war,  wipe  out  the  debt,  rednalave  the  ne- 
ican  people  and  to  make  them  believe  that  they  groes,  and  pay  for  what  damages  have  oo- 
would  be  governed  by  the  negroes ;  that  if  the  curred.  Until  they  get  some  of  these  theories 
negroes  voted  at  all  they  would  govern  this  out  of  their  heads,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  but 
entire  country.  I  suppose  that  in  the  United  right  and  proper  that  we  should  enfranchise 
States  there  is  one  person  in  ten  that  is  of  the  men  who  are  friendly  to  the  GK>vemm^it, 
African  descent,  rather  a  small  minority  to  who  will  sustain  our  institutions,  who  have 
control  this  great  Government  1  I  do  not  sup-  been  tried  and  true.  I  wish  it  distinctly  im- 
pose that  anybody  in  his  senses  has  really  any  derstood  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  American 
sincere   alarm   about   negro  government.    I  people  being  frightened  out  of  their  wits  on 
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acoonnt  of  a  few  colored  people  being  aDowed 
to  vote.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the 
South  will  be  mnoh  frightened  about  it" 

No  further  action  was  taken  on  the  subject 
of  reconstruction  by  the  Senate  until  Januarj 
32d.  Meantime  the  House  considered  and 
passed  a  bill  relative  thereto. 

In  the  House,  on  December  9th,  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Bt9oU)ed^  That  so  mudi  of  the  President's  mes- 
saffe  and  aooompanying  doouments  as  relates  to  the 
euDJect  of  reconatructioa  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  nine  on  reconstruction. 

It^was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Y£AA— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell, 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman,  Bei\jamin.  Benton, 
Bingham.  BoutweU,  Bromwell,  Itroomall,  Buckland, 
Butler,  Cake,  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney 
Clttfke,  Cobb,  Cobum,  Cfook,  CuUom,  Dawes,  Dixon, 
I>od|7e,  Donnelljr,  Eckley,  Ecffleston,  KliL  Eliot, 
Pamsworth,  Ferriss,  Ferry,  Fields,  Finney,  Garfield, 
Gravely,  Halsey^amiltoxi,  Harding,  Hawkins,  Hill, 
Higby,  Hooper,  Hopkins,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  Hul* 
bnnL  Hunter,  Ingersoll^  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kelsey, 
Ketooam,  Koontz,  Laflm,  George  V.  Lawrenoe,  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  Ijincoln,  Loan,  Logan,  Louffhridge, 
Xynch,  Malloiy,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McCarthy,  Mc- 
Ciurg,  Af ercur.  Moorhead,  Mullins,  Myers,  Newcomb, 
Knnn,  O^Neill,  Orth,  Paine,  Pernam,  Peters.  Pike, 
Pile,  Plants,  rolsley.  Price,  Bobertson,  Sawyer, 
8chenck,  Shanks,  Smith,  Scalding,  Starkweather, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stokes,  xhomas,  Trimble,  Trow- 
bridge, Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn, 
Van  wyck,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Elihu  B. 
Washbome,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash- 
bum,  Welker.  Thomas  Williams,  William  Williams, 
James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Stephen  F. 
Wilson— 112. 

Nats — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Bailey, 
Barnes,  Bamum,  Beck,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Burr,  Cary, 
Chanler,  Eldridge,  Gets,  Glossbrenner,  Golladay, 
Grover,  Haight,  Holman,  Hotchkiss,  Bichard  D. 
Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Johnson,  Jones.  Kerr,  Knott, 
Marshall,  Morgan,  Mungen^  Niblack,  Nicholson, 
Phelp8,i*ruyn,  Kandall,  Bobmson^oss,  Sitgreaves, 
Taber,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  and  Wood- 
wards-is. 

Not  Vomro — ^Messrs.  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M. 
Ashley.  Blaine.  Blair,  Cornell,  Covode,  Driggs,  Fox, 
Griswoid,  Asanel  W.  Hubbard,  Jenckea,  Kitchen, 
HcCullough,  Miller,  Moore,  Morrell,  Morrissey,  Po- 
land, Pomeroy,  Baum,  Sooneld,  Selye,  Shellabarger, 
Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stone,  Taffe,  Taylor. 
TwicheH,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Ward,  Windom,  and 
Woodbridge— 82. 

Tbe  Speaker  subsequently  announced  the 
foHowing  persons  as  members  of  the  committee : 
Thaddens  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania ;  George  S. 
BoutweU,  of  Massachusetts ;  John  A.  Bingham, 
of  Ohio ;  John  F.  Famsworth,  of  Dlmois ; 
Calvin  T.  Hulburd,  of  New  York ;  Fernando 
O.  Beaman,  of  Michigan ;  Halbert  E.  Paine,  of 
Wisconsin ;  James  Brooks,  of  New  York ;  and 
James  6.  Beck,  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  House,  on  December  16th,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, of  Missouri,  submitted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions : 

WkereoBy  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
annual  message  has  seen  fit,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
popular  will,  as  expressed  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  to  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  heretofore  passed  for  the  purpose  of  fitdU- 


tating  reconstruction  in  the  rebellious  States,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  remit  the  govemmenta  of 
said  States  to  rebel  hands,  and  abandon  the  entirs 
loyal  element  therein  to  the  wUl  of  traitors :  and 
whereas  it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  House  should 
re8i>ond  in  emphatic  terms  to  so  extraordinary  a  prop- 
osition: Therefore. 

Be  U  rmolved^  That  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
will  never  consent  to  take  one  retrograde  step  fVom 
its  advanced  position  in  promoting  the  cause  or  equal 
riffhts,  nor  deviate  ftom  its  fixed  purpose  of  protectmg 
all  men  as  equals  before  the  law. 

Btaohed.  That^  from  the  success  that  has  hitherto 
attended  tne  admmistratlon  of  the  reconstruction  acts, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  their  provisions 
the  restoration  of  the  rebellious  States  is  beine  suc- 
cessfully aooompUshed  on  a  fiim  and  enduringl^asis, 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  Hilly  meet  the>  expectations 
of  the  loyal  men  of  the  oountiy,  and  therefore,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  House,  no  good  reason  exists  why 
saia  acts  should  be  repealed. 

They  were  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

YxAB — Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell, 
Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baker, 
Baldwin,  Beaman,  Bez^amin,  Benton,  Blaine,  Brom- 
well. BroomaU,  Buckland,  outler,  Cazy,  Churchill, 
Beader  "W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Cobum, 

Covode,  Cullom,  I>awes,  Dixon,  Dodge,  I)onnelly, 
Drir-     •«    ^    -  -    -"«      ■""  -    *- ^-    "     ^ 

Fief 
Hooi 

HuDDai^d,  Hulburd,  Hunter,  Ingersoll,  Jenckes,  Judd, 
Julian,  Kelley.  Ketoham,  ]Coontz,  Laflin,  George  V. 
Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Logan,  Louffh- 
ridge.  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin.  Maynard,  McCarthy, 
McClurg.  Mercur.  Moore,  Moornead,  Morrell,  Mullins, 
Myers,  x^ewoomb,  Nunn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  Perham, 
Peters,  Pile,  PUnts,  Poland,  Polsley,  Price,  Bobert- 
son. Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofield^  Shanks.  Smith, 
Spalding,  Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Stokes,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trimble,  Trow- 
bridge J/an  Aernam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Bobert  T.  Van 
Horn,  Ward,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Elihn  B. 
Washbume,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  William  B.  Wash- 
bum,  Welker.  Thomas  Williams,  WiUiam  Williams, 
James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Stephen  F. 
Wilson— 112. 

Nats — Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell.  Barnes, 
Bamum,  Beck,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Burr,  Eldridge,  Gets. 
Glossbrenner,  Golladay,  Grover,  Hotchkiss,  Bichard 
D.  Hubbard,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kerr,  Knott,  Mungen, 
Niblack,  Nicholson,  Phelps.  Pruyn,  Bobinson,  Boss. 
Sitgreaves,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  Wood,  and 
Woodward— ^8. 

Not  Votino — Messrs.  Banks,  Bingham,  Blair, 
BoutweU,  Cake,  Chanler,  Cook,  Cornell,  Bckley, 
Ferry,  Finney,  Fox,  Garfield.  Gravely,  Haight,  Ham- 
ilton, Hill,  Holman,  Humpnrey,  Eelsey,  Kitchen, 
Lincoln,  Marshall.  McCuUougn,  Miller,  Moigan, 
Morrissey,  Paine,  Pike,  Pomeroy,  Bamlall,  Baum, 
Sel^e,  Snellabaiger,  Stewart,  Stone,  Taber,  Tafie, 
Twichell.  Upson,  Van  Wyck,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 4S. 

In  the  House,  on  December  18th,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  the  House  reconsidered 
the  vote  referring  the  bill  to  facilitate  recon- 
str action  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  then  moved 
to  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  insert  the  following : 

Sxonov  1.  BeU  enaded,  That  so  much  of  the  fifth 
section  of  an  act  passed  March  28, 1867,  entitled  **  An 
act  Bupplementaiy  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,  passed 
March  2, 1867,  and  to  facilitate  their  restoration,"  as 
requires  that  a  minority  of  all  the  registered  votes  of 
the  district  shall  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  ra^cation  of 
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the  constitution  before  it  beoomes  valid,  be,  and  the        <^  Now,  sir,  that  is  the  whole  bill.    I  do  not 

eame  is  hereby,  so  far  modified  that  a  majority  of  the  \mnw  if  there  is  any  thing  in  it  to  which  any 

votes  «wt  at  the  ele^ion  for  the  ratifl^^uon  or  rejeo.  j-entleman  can  object:   I  cannot  perceive  it 

tionofthe  constitution  shall  be  considered  as  vahd,  6'»""^"jij*"  *-«"  wjw  ,  ^^ 

and  as  affirming  or  rejecting  the  constitution.  ™^^.     v  jf  r^x,-         -ji     u\r     a     ^i^ 

Sko.  2.  And  be  it  fuHhrn-  enacted.  That  the  several  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  said:  Mr.  Speaker, 
States  which  may  be  reconstructed  under  the  act  of  J  find  no  objection  to  the  first  and  second  sec- 
March  2, 1867,  and  its  supplements,  may,  at  the  time  ^^^^  ^f  f;^^  ^^^  reported  by  the  gentleman 

for^!  rC^bS±'t°^twS;'^{Si"&  from  Pennsylv^da  (Mr.  SteveneX  f^  ^e 

entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  the  next  session  of  Committee  on  Beconstmction.    The  tirst  see- 


ing to  the  districts  as  they  existed  in  1858  and  1869,  ^^Ji,  X,«x  ^^jjl^  ^A^^ra'  wK^n  tli^ 

exW  vten  otherwise  provided  for ;  and  the  same  remember  that  I  made  an  endeavor,  when  the 

elective  officers  who  make  the  return  of  the  votes  cast  Reoonstmction  Bill  was  bemg  pressed  upon 

on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  shall  this  House,  to  ezclade  from  it  the  terms  which 

enumerate  and  certify  the  votes  oast  for  the  members  ^q^  embarrass  the  people  in    their    action. 

£i»^issif ^r^^o^i  t'ncx  Tw  fl»*  Tt'?'  *»»Tfr\."  **•  ril'^M: 

may  deem  entitled  thereto.  law  that  which  I  sought  to  have  placed  m  it  m 

Sbo.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  until  a  new  the  first  place— the  right  of  the  migority  voting 

apportionment  shall  be  made  of  Bepresentatives,  to  determine  the  result.    That  I  believe  to  be 


Bepresentatives,  one  of  whom  shful  be  elected  l>y  gentlemen  to  be  altogether  unnecessary,  for  it 

general  ticket ;  Florida  shall  have  one  Representative ;  j^qj  \^  ij^j^  that  the  people  of  the  late  insmr- 

a^eS"  tick^et*'  MUsiMi^p^°Sx'*^e  o^who^th^  rectionary  States,  in  the  event  of  their  ratify- 
be  elected  by  general  ticket;  Louisiana  six,  one  of  mg  forms  of  constitutional  government,  have 
whom  shall  be  elected  by  general  ticket ;  Texas  five,  the  right,  under  the  Constitution  and  existing 
one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  general  ticket;  laws,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  Bepreseota- 
Arkansas  three ;  and  Virginia .  ^[yQ^  jq  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  ^*  Sir,  visions  of  the  existing  law  apportioning  Kep- 
here  is  a  bill  which  we  have  been  petitioned  to  resentatives  among  l£e  seyeral  States  of  the 
pass  before  the  Vacation,  and  it  is  the  simplest  Union.  The  second  section,  therefore,  is  only 
thing  in  the  world.  The  bill  has  been  printed  in  aid  of  the  law,  and  those  who  de^re  to  see 
and  is  on  our  files,  and  every  gentleman  has  those  States  speedily  represented  in  Congress 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  reading  it  and  un-  cannot  well  object  to  it. 
derstanding  it.  It  is  simple  enough,  and  I  con  ^^  The*  third  section  which  the  gentleman 
explain  it  in  Gyq  minutes  so  that  no  man  can  reports  is  that  which  I  desire  to  have  stricken 
misunderstand  it.  from  this  bill,  as  yiolative  alike  of  the  spirit  of 
"In  the  first  place,  it  restores  the  mcjority  the  Constitution  and  of  the  existing  legislation 
principle  in  voting  on  the  constitution  of  the  of  Congress.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
reconstructed  States.  In  the  second  place,  it  States,  in  the  apportionment  of  Bepresentatives 
provides  for  the  election  of  Bepresentatives  in  among  the  several  States  of  this  Union,  is 
Congress  by  those  States  at  the  same  time  the  limited,  in  my  judgment,  to  each  decennial 
constitutions  are  voted  on,  and  provides  fur-  period  after  the  first  census  taken  under  the 
ther  that  when  the  constitutions  are  ratified  Constitution.  That  is  my  first  oljection  to 
and  declared  valid,  and  these  States  are  de-  the  third  section  of  tliis  bill.  I  do  not  reoc^- 
clared  entitled  to  representation,  those  Bepre-  nize  the  power  implied  by  the  proposed  legis- 
sentatives  so  elected  shall  be  admitted  into  this  lation  in  this  third  section,  in  every  succeeding 
House  upon  taking  the  legal  oath,  and  not  Congress,  after  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
before.  sentation  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
'^  Well,  now,  sir,  that  is  the  whole  of  my  stitution  of  the  United  States,  to  change  the 
bill,  except  that  which  my  friend  from  Ohio  basis  of  that  apportionment.  With  me  tiiat 
(Mr.  Bingham)  proposes  to  strike  out.  And  objection  would  be  all-sufficient  to  control  the 
here,  by-the-by,  let  me  modify  my  substitute  vote  which  I  shall  give  on  the  pending  motion 
by  putting  the  number  of  Bepresentatives  from  to  strike  the  third  section  from  this  bill ;  and, 
Virginia  at  eight.  The  third  section  leaves  if  that  motion  fails,  to  control  as  well  the  vote 
the  apportionment  as  it  was  in  1860,  only  which  I  shall  give  against  the  bill  with  that 
adding  the  additional  number  to  which  the  section  in  it.  Under  no  conceivable  circum- 
States  are  entitled  in  consequence  of  the  libera-  stances'  will  I  consent  to  record  my  vote  in 
tion  of  the  negroes  and  the  consequent  change  favor  of  this  bill  with  that  section  retained, 
in  the  basis  of  representation.  If  any  gentle-  either  in  the  interest  of  the  insurrectionary- 
man  objects  to  that,  he  can  vote  to  strike  out  States  or  of  the  States  not  in  insurrection." 
that  section.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania:  "If  the  gen- 
States  are  entitled  to  the  proposed  representa-  tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  wiU  allow  me 
tion  here.  one  moment,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
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want  to  insist  on  anj  thing  which  mar  interfere  y^r,  Schenck,  Soolleld,  Shanks,  Smith,  Spalding, 

with  the  paBsage  of  the  hill.    I  withdraw  the  |J»*T[?^^«(!  ^^  ?•  %^«'»"'  Thaddeus  Stevens, 

third  seotifm"  Stewart,  Stokes,  Taylor.  Thomas,  Upson,  Van  Aer- 

in^a  flection.  3^^,.  y^  H       ^^     rp'y^t^  jj        ^^ 

Mr.  Famsworth,  of  lUinoia,  said:  "The  oh-  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  EUhn  B,  Wantbume 

ject  of  this  hill  is  to  facilitate  reconstrnction  William  B.  Washbam,  Welker,  William  Williams, 

and  restoration.    The  first  section,  as  the  gen-  Jo^  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilion,  and  Wlndom— 

tleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  has    ^^.^ *r^. *, ..        a*ii-b 

alKoo^ir  *AiA  *u^  TT/>n.A  ^^^\^^^  *i.^  ^•:/«$..i..»  Nats— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Barnes, 

an-eady  told  the  House,  restores  the  nrinciple  Barnum,  Beck,  Boyer,  Bi^ooks,  BuW,  Eldridge,  Fox! 

of  migonties  in  elections,  which  shonld  never  Getts,   Glossbrenner,    Golladay,   Grover,  Holman, 

have  been  departed  from  in  the  original  legis-  Hotohkiss,  Bichard  J>,  Hubbard,  Johnson,  Jones, 

lation  of  Oonirress  upon  this  subject.  Kerr,  Knott.  Marshall,  MoOormick,  Morgan,  Mun- 

that  m  all  prohahmty,  nnless  the  first  section  Woodward— -87. 

of  this  hill  is  enacted  into  law,  the  oonstitn-  Nor  VonKo-^Messrs.  Benton,  Blaine.  Blair.  Bout- 

tions  adopted  bv  the  several  States  in  the  ▼oil,  Bromwoll,  Butler,   Cake,  Chanler,  Cornell, 

8onth  will  not  he  ratified  hy  the  people,  if  g W»  5^'.?!*^ V?K  ^S'Yw^  w"?t  3"^^^' 

thereis  required  to  vote  for  t^rk¥c5^^^  »X%^t?h?n.^^^ 

a  migontj  of  all  the  voters  registered.     It  is  ooln.  Marvin,  McCullourii,  wSller,  Morrissey,  New- 

nndonbtedly  known  to  the  members  of  this  eomo.  Plants,  Polslej,  Pomerov,  Bamn,  Bobinson, 

House  that  a  great  many  of  the  voters  in  these  £«ly«i  8?»?J^*'3?^'  Sitmavcs^StOT^  Taffe  JTrimble, 

unreconstructed   States  have    changed   their  Trowbndge,  TwichelL^an  Wyok,  gengr  1>.  Wash- 

•^-:j              •          w««i'«.  uaj^    Y"«^6^    ^J*^"  bum,   Thomas   Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  and 

residences  since  they  were  registered.    Poor  Woodbridge— 47. 

men  are  constantly  being  hired  to  go  here  or  t    ^v     a      1           y             ^aj  ^i.    i.mi    ^ 

there  to  work  upon  plantations  or  in  other  ^J^J^^  Senate,  on  January  22d,  the  hiU  of 

places,  thus  losing  their  residences.  ^^t^^^^Z^  considered:                ^  ,       ^ 

"Then,  too  as  will  he  readily  seen,  every  ^'-  I'oohttle,  of  Wisconsin,  moved  to  refer 

vote  that  is  not  polled  upon  the  ratification  of  ^®  ^^1  ^  ^*  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 

the  constitution  counts  against  it    It  there-  the  foUowing  mstructions : 

fore  seems  to  me  to  he  not  at  all  likely  that  a  T*^*  the  ssid  oommittee  be  instmeted  in  said  bill. 

DM^jority  of  aU  the  voters  registered  wiU  he  ?'^  any  other  biU  which  may  be  reported  by  them 

^^\  A»    ^           jfjZ  'v'^*"  *^6"««'»'»^  w*«  uw  having  reference  to  the  question  of  reconstruction, 

polled  m  fiiTOr  of  th^  constitutions.  go  cSled,  in  any  of  the  States  not  represented  in  the 

"  The  second  section  provides  that  at  the  present  Congress,  to  insert  the  following  proviso : 

same  time  the  people  in  the  States  lately  in  iVofii«i,fMrer/A<!2«M,  That  upon  an  election  for  the 

insarreotion    vote  upon  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  any  oonstitutton,  or  of  officers  under 

ratification  or  rejection  of  their  constitutions,  *he  same,  previous  to  its  adoption  in  any  SUte,  no 

theyahaUalsovoiefor^^^^^^^  SS^r'^e^tiSS^oi'LatW?^^^^^^ 

greas.    The  object  of  that  section  is  to  facilitate  ous  to  the  late  rebellion  shall  be  allowed  to  vote, 

the  representation  of  those  States  in  Congress,  unless  he  shall  possess  one  of  the  following  qualifl- 

so  that  they  may  not  be  kept  out  after  these  cations,  namelv:                        ,^.    ,     ^    «  ^     , 

States  shaU  have  heen  reconstructed,  and  their  j.l^^l'^^  j^^^  * 

constitutions  duly  ratified  and  adopted,  until  2.  He  shall  have  sufficient  education  to  read  the 

another  election  is  held  for  members  of  Oon-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  subscribe 

gross,  but  that,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  these  his  name  to  an  oath  to  support  the  same ;  or. 

States  shall  have  heen  declared  by  Congress  to  .  »•  He  shaU  be  Mi«edjn  Wa  own  ri«ht  or  In  tiie 

be  entitied  to  representation,  their  members,  'fe^*  «'  ^*  ^^^  *>^  •  ^^""^^  ^  *^*  ^-^"^  <^^  ^^' 

who  may  be  standing  at  titie  doors  of  the  House  Mr.  Doolittle  said :  ^*  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 

of  Representatives,  may  take  their  seats  as  tion  presented  in  the  instructions  proposed  hy 

such  Kepresentatives,^'  me  is,  whether  Congress  is  still  resolved  to  suh- 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  demanded  the  ject  the  white  people  of  the  Southern  States 

previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  the  to  the  dominion  of  the  negro  race  at  the  point 

substitute  agreed  to.    He  then  demanded  the  of  the  bayonet,  or  whether  Congress,  in  def- 

previous  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  erence  to  the  recently  expressed  will  of  the 

and  it  was  pai»ed  by  the  following  vote:  American  people,  will  now  so  far  modify  their 

_        ,,                       .          *    ,           .     r.  policy  as  to  leave  the  governments  in  those 

Ti  JjlifV^'Iff^  ^"^i^**il w  ^SS?!!^  iX^  States  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race  and  of  the 

&^  ^C^^-'lSZiS^,  ^a-WCb^;  r^«  ?^i-^  portion  of  ti,e  Wacks?    That  is 

Broomall,  Buckland,  Caij,  Churchill,  Beader  W.  the  naked  question.     Strip  it  of  all  useless  ver- 

Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Coburn,  Cook,  Covode,  biage  and  specious  arguments  about  sustaining 

Cjdlom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Donnelly,  iWs,  EcWey,  jj^yaj  ni^n  and  punishing  rebels,  it  is  nothing 

wSfi'  IS^eVTHaidSrSa/^^^  m^re  nor  less  tii^thisTsU  the  Genei^ 

Hopkins,  Chester  D7kubbard,  faulbuid!  Hunter,  Army  put  the  negro  m  power  over  the  white 

Ipgersoll,  Jenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  Eelley,  Ketcham,  race  in  all  the^  States  of  the  South  and  keep 

^     —         —                      -         -  -   boldly  avowed  by 

this  Badi- 

^  ^^^   ^^^^     V  ^,„„.  „.«     * « or  as  it 

Peter8^'^Pi£e,*PUei^  Poland^'  Prio?  EobCTtson7Saw-  will  stand  if  this  bill  shall  become  a  law.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  amendment  which  I  offer,  with  the  exception  of  MissiBsippi  and  Soath 

if  adopted,  would  leave  the  governments  in  Carolina,  the  white  population  largely  prepon- 

those  States  where  thej*  belong,  and  where  derates,    tii  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  1860,  the 

thej  ought  always  to  remain — ^in  the  hands  of  date  of  the  last  census,  there  were  five  him- 

our  own  race — while,  at  the  same  time,  it  dred  and  twentj-six  thousand  whites,  in  round 

would  allow  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  those  numbers,  and  only  four  hundred  and  thirty- 

nogroes  who  have  any  claim  to  it  by  reason  of  five  thousand  slaves,  and  two  thousand  six 

intelligence  or  patriotic  services  or  estate  sub-  hundred  and  ninety  free  colored  people.    There 

ject  to  taxation,  namely :  were  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  more  whites 

"1.  To  those  who  have  served  in  the  Fed-  than  blacks  in  Alabama.     In  Arkansas  the 

eral  Army :  whites  predominated  nearly  three  to  one.    In 

"  2.  To  those  who  have  sufficient  education  Florida  a  large  minority  of  the  population 

to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  whites.    In  Georgia  there  are  one  hon- 

and  to  subscribe  their  names  to  an  oath  to  dred  thousand  more  whites  than  blacks.     In 

support  the  same ;  or  North  Carolina  the  white  population  prepon- 

*^8.  To  those  who  have  acquired  and  hold  derates  nearly  two  to  one.    In  Texas  more 

real  property  to  the  value  of  $250.  than  two  to  one.    In  Virginia  more  than  two 

''  But  Uie  question  may  be  asked,  why  not  to  one.    Now,  sir,  what  becomes  of  this  asser- 

apply  the  same  tests  to  the  white  men  of  the  tion  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  gov- 

South  ?     The  answer  is  plain  and  twofold,  emments  in  the  rebel  States  in  the  hands  of 

First,  by  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  those  negroes?    If  you  will  look  at  the  registration 

States  the  right  of  suffrage  is  already  secured  you  will  find  more  whites  than  blacks  regis- 

to  them,  and  we  have  no  rightful  power  to  tered  in  most  of  the  States ;  but  if  the  whites 

take  it  away.    To  do  so  would  trample  under  have  not  registered  whose  fault  is  itf    The 

our  feet  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  reserved  fault  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  just 

to  the  States.    It  is  by  extending  suffrage  to  such  speeches  as  he  has  made  to-day,  to  pre- 

the  negroes  thai?  Congress  is  overturning  the  vent  the  white  population  from  taking  part  in 

constitutions  of  those  States.    In  my  opinion,  this  work  of  reconstruction, 
this  is  a  usurpation,  which  its  advocates  justify        '^  But,  the  Senator  says,  you  have  disfran- 

npon  the  ground  of  necessity  alone.    I  neither  chised  the  whites.    How  many?     Why,  sir, 

admit  the  power  nor  the  necessity;  but,  grant-  only  those  who  led  in  the  rebellion  have  been 

ing  both,  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  no  ne-  disfranchised.    The  number  is  oomparatirely 

cessity  but  that  of  party  ascendency  can  be  small.    But  he  says  it  embraces  the  brains  and 

urged,  for  going  any  further  in  this  revolu-  talent  of  the  South.    Is  it  true  that  the  brains 

tionary  work  than  to  admit  to  suffrage  the  and  the  talent  of  the  white  population  of  the 

classes  of  negroes  named  in  this  amendment,  great  State  of  Virginia,  amounting  to  nearly  a 

*^  The  second  answer  is,  that  white  men  have  million,  were  all  concentrated  in  the  few  per- 
for  centuries  been  accustomed  to  vote.  They  sons  who  held  office  in  that  State  prior  to  the 
have  borne  all  the  responsibilities  and  dis-  rebellion  9  All  of  us  who  loiow  any  thing  about 
charged  all  the  duties  of  freemen  among  free-  Southern  society  and  Southern  politics  know 
men ;  and  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  take  that  offices  run  in  families  in  that  section  and 
away  from  a  freeman  a  privilege  long  exercised  always  have.  Men  once  in  office  there  fre- 
by  him  and  by  his  ancestors,  from  what  it  is  quently  hold  office  for  Ufe.  We  all  know  that 
to  confer  one  never  before  eiyoyed  upon  igno-  when  a  member  was  sent  to  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
rant,  half-civilized  Africans  just  released  from  resentatives  or  to  this  body  from  any  of  the 
slavery.  Three  generations  back  many  of  Southern  States  in  former  years  he  was  very 
them  were  cannibals  and  savages  of  the  lowest  likely  to  be  continued  as  long  as  he  lived  or 
type  of  human  kind.  The  only  civilization  was  willing  to  come.  They  were  not  in  the 
they  have  is  that  which  they  have  received  habit  of  changing  their  officers  in  that  section 
during  their  slavery  in  America.  as  we  are  in  the  North,  and  hence  the  dis- 

"  To  confer  this  great  privilege  upon  the  more  qualifying  clause  affects  but  few.  And  who 
enlightened  negroes  might  tend  to  elevate  the  are  they  that  are  disqualified  ?  Why,  sir, 
mass  in  the  end.  But  to  cionfer  it  now  upon  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  The 
their  ignorant  hordes  can  only  degrade  the  Senator  had  the  frankness  to  tell  us  that  the 
ballot  and  the  republican  institutions  which  people  of  the  South  were  not  in  favor  of  re- 
rest  upon  it"  bellion;  that  a  majority  of  the  white  peo- 

Mr.    Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  in  reply,  said :  pie  of  the  South  were  opposed  to  it.    How, 

**  A  gi'eat  portion  of  the  Senator^s  argument  is  then,  came  they  to  go  into  rebellion  ?     He 

based  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  in-  says  they  afterward  united  in  it.    How  did 

tentiou  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  place  the  that  happen  ?     Why,  sir,    they  were  forced 

governments  of  the  South  under  negro  control,  into  it  by  these  very  leaders,  according  to 

The  answer  to  this  is,  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  his  statement,  whom  he  now  seeks  to  place 

fact ;  it  is  a  false  assumption ;  and  of  course  again  in  power.    They  are  the  last  men  to  be 

the  whole  argument  basea  upon  it  falls.    What  intrusted  with  authority  after  having,  as  be 

is  the  truth  ?    Why,  sir,  in  all  the  Southern  would   have   us   understand,  overawed    and 

States  to  which  the  Reconstruction  Act  applies,  forced  an  unwilling  people  into  rebelUon. 
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"  There  1%  then,  no  truth  in  the  allegation  mmt  thereof,  in  the  most  violent  and  rerolting  fonn, 

that  there  is  any  attempt  to  place  the  Southern  ^?*  ^^ow  ornnised  and  anned  foroes  have  now  been 

state,  under  negro  Buprjmacy;   «.d  if  the  ±^r»e'/r'?S>p'!rof'"thlV.;t/CT 

white  people  of  those  States  are   BUDJected  Carolina  of  all  dvfl  government. 

to   any  such  supremacy,  it  b  hecanse  they  i,  Here  the  President  must  be  allowed  to 

choee  It.    They  have  m  nearly  every  one  of  ^^  ^^  ^jg  p^^  ^^  I  shall  accept  this  as  a 

those  States  a  majority  of  votes.    In  all  the  proposition  a^^eed  upon  on  both  sicfcs:  that  at 

conventions  which  have  been  he  d,  with  the  f^e  end  of  the  war  ttere  were  no  governments 

excepUon  of  perhaps  South  Oarolma.  a  large  ^f  any  kind  existing  in  those  States. 

m^onty  of  the  members  have  been  white.   So  uThe  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article 

that  this  accusation  of  the  Senator  not  bemg  ^f  the  Constitution  declares  that  'the  United 

true  m  pomt  of  fact,  there   is  no  need  of  re-  gutes  shaU  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 

plymg  to  the  hornd  condiUon  of  affairs  which  Union  a  republican  form  of  government*  This 

he  has  pamted  as  resulting  from  negro  suprem-  provision  contains  a  vast,  undefined  power  that 

^^Z'r  ^r  _x  *  T  j»  -J  « »rv  •  ^^  ncvcr  yet  been  ascertained — a  great  super- 
Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  said:  *  The  issue  ^g^ry  power  given  to  the  Unitwl  States  to  en- 
here  to-day  IS  the  sMne  which  previuls  through-  ^^le  them  to  keep  the  States  in  their  orbits,  to 
out  the  country,and  which  wm  be  the  issue  of  preserve  them  from  anarchy,  revolution,  and 
ttiia  canvass,  imd  perhaps  for  yea«  to  come.  febeUion.  The  measure  of  power  thus  con- 
To  repeat  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  else-  ferred  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
where.  It  is  between  two  paramount  ideas,  g^^^g  ^^  ^nly  be  determined  bv  tliat  which 
each  strugglmg  for  the  supremacy.  One  is,  ^g  requisite  to  guarantee  or  maintain  in  each 
th^  the  war  to  suppress  the  rebeUion  was  g^te  a  legal  and  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
right  andjust  on  our  part;  that  the  rebels  for-  n^^^^  Whatever  power,  therefore,  may  be 
felted  their  civd  and  political  rights,  and  can  necessary  to  enable  the  Government  of  the 
only  be  restored  to  them  upon  such  conditions  United  States  thus  to  mamtain  in  each  State 
as  the  nation  may  prescribe  for  its  future  safety  ^  republican  form  of  government  is  conveyed 
and  prospenty.    The  other  idea  IS,  that  the  by  this  provision. 

rebelhon  was  not  smfhl,  but  was  nght;  that  uj^r       ^^  President,  when  the  war  ended 

those  engaged  in  it  forfeited  no  rights,  civil  or  ^^  these  States  were  found  without  govem- 

pohtical,  and  have  a  nght  to  take  charge  of  nj^nts  of  any  kind,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni- 

their  State  governments,  and  be  restored  to  ^ed  States  under  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 

their  representation  in  Congress,  just  as  if  tution,  at  once  attached ;  the  power  to  reor- 

there  had  been  no  rebellion  and  nothmg  had  g^nize  State  governments,  to  use  the  common 

occurred.     The  immediate  issue  before  the  word,  to  reconstruct,  to  maintain  and  guarantee 

Senate  now  is  between  the  enstmg  State  gov-  republican  State  governments  in  those  States, 

emments,  established  under  the  policy  of  the  ^t  once  attached  under  this  provision.    Upon 

President  of  the  United  States  in  the  rebel  ^^^^  proposition  there  is  also  a  concurrence  of 

States,  and  the  plan  of  reconstruction  presented  ^he  two  parties.    The  IVesident  has  distinctly 

^J  92?^®**"                 u  _x      4.                  A      •  recognized  the  application  of  this  clause  of  the 

.    "When  a  surveyor  first  enters  a  new  tern-  Constitution.    He  has  recognized  the  fact  that 

tory,  he  endeavors  to  ascertam  the  exact  lati-  its  jurisdiction  attached  when  those  States  were 

tude  and  longitude  of  a  given  spot,  and  from  found  without  republican  State  governments, 

that  can  safely  begin  his  survey ;  and  so  I  wiU  ^^^  be  himself  claimed  to  act  under  this  clause 

endeavor  to  ascertain  a  proposition  in  this  de-  ^f  ^^  Constitution. 

bate,  upon  which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  •    i*  j^  jg  true  he  recites  in  his  proclamation 

start  from  that  proposition.    That  proposition  ^hat  he  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

18,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war,  m  the  spnng  of  ^f  ^^e  United  States ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 

1865,   the  rebel   States  were  without  State  ^^^  bis  plan  of  reconstruction,  not  upon  the 

governments  of  any  kmd.     The  loyal  State  exercise  of  the  mUitary  power  which  is  called 

governments  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  ^o  its  aid,  but  on  the  execution  of  the.guaran- 

war  had  been  overturned  by  the  rebels;  the  ^ee  provided  by  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 

rebel  State  governments  erected  dunng  the  war  ^^  ^bich  I  have  referred.    He  appoints  a  Gov- 

had  been  overturned  by  our  armies,  and  at  the  ^^^^  ^^  j;i-^jrth  Carolina  and  for  these  other 

end  of  the  war  there  were  no  govemnients  of  states,  the  office  being  civil  in  its  character, 

any  kind  existing  in  those  States.    This  fact  ^^^  military  in  its  effects.    This  Governor  has 

was  recognized  distinctly  by  the  President  of  g^  ^be  power  of  one  of  the  district  coramand- 

the  United  States,  in  his  proclamation,  under  ^^  ^^  -^  f^^t,  far  greater  power  than  was 

which  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  com-  conferred   upon   General    Pope    or    General 

menced  in  North  CaroUna  in  1866,  to  which  I  gberidan,  or  any  general  in  command  of  a 

beg  leave  to  refer.    The  others  were  mere  cop-  district ;  for  it  is  further  provided : 

ies  of  this  proclamation.    In  that  proclamation,  ,j^^.  ^.^^  miUtaiy  commander  of  the  department. 

he  says :  and  all  officers  and  persons  in  the  military  and  naval 

.-,           ^,        ,„.        i..,.vv       —      J  service,  aid  and  assist  the  siud  provisional  governor 

And  whereas  the  nibelhon  which  Iws  been  wa^d  ^  carrying  into  effect  this  proclinatlon. 

by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Umted  States  agamst  ,.  «y            .,                  f           xv              j 

the  properly  consututed  authorities  of  the  Govern-  *  We  are,  then,  agreed  upon  the  second  prop- 
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osition,  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Luther  u, 

to  reconstruct  and  guarantee  republican  forms  Borden,  as  reported  in  7  Howard." 

of  government,  at  once  applied  when  these  The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

States  were  found  in  ^e  condition  in  which  ^^^       ^^^  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

they  were  at  the  end  of  the  war,     Ihen,  sir,  as  fer  as  it  has  provided  for  an  emei^ncy  of  this 

being  agreed  upon  these  two  propositions,  we  kind,  and  authorized  the  Qeneral  Govemment  to 

are  brought  to  the  question  as  to  the  proper  interfere  In  the  domestio  oonoems  of  a  State,  has 

form  of  exercising  this  power,  and  by  whom  it  treated  the  subjeot  as  poUtioal  in  ito  nsjuw  and 

shall  be  exercbed     The  Constitution  jay,  that  P^f^i§?:Xn*^irtt*^«L. 

*the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the  Uni- 

State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov-  ted  States  shall  goairantee  to  every  State  in  theUoioa 

emment.'      By  the  phrase   'United    States'  a  repnblioan  form  of  government,  and  ehaU protect 

here  is  meant  the  Government  of  the  United  ®^^^^i^l™!fi^fi^^"^^'ii^t^^ 

ci.  i.         Tx.    Tx  'i.^A  a*-*^-  ^ ^«i«  «^*  4.v.^»»v  cation  of  the  Leffialature  or  of  the  Ezecatire  (when 

States.    The  United  States  can  only  act  through  ^j^^  LegUlature  wmnot  be  convened),  against  domestio 

the  Government,  and  the  clause  would  mean  Tiolenoe. 

precisely  the  same  thing  if  it  read  '  the  Gov-  Under  this  artide  of  the  Constitationitnitawi^ 
emment  of  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  OongroM  to  decide  what  government  is  the  ertaV 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  Jj^^C  S  ILchttite^^^^^ 
government.  *  ,  „  .  ,  Congress  must  necessarily  decide  what  goveniment 
"  Then,  as  the  Government  of  the  United  is  established  in  the  State  before  it  can  detenome 
States  is  to  execute  this  guarantee,  the  question  whether  it  is  republican  or  not.  And  when  the  Sol- 
arises, what  constitutes  the  Government  of  the  ?*?"  ""^  Eepresentatives  of  »  State  we  adm^ 
TT«ur^  G4.«f«-ft  Ti,^  v^^^iA^^*-  ;i/vA<i  T«^f /t/x«  mtothe  councils  of  the  Umon,  the  authority  or  wj 
United  States  t  The  President  does  not  con-  government  under  which  they  i^  appomted,  as  vdl 
Btitute  the  Government ;  the  Congress  does  »  its  republican  character,  is  recog^uied  b^  the 
not  constitute  the  Government;  the  in'^i'^^ft'^v  nw^nn*  AAn«f;fnf;A«ioi  ArifK/^Mfv     Anri  its  deoisionis 

does  not  constitute  the  Government 

three  together  constitute  the  Government  ^^^  .      „«  „     «  ^  .»^ 

as  this  guarantee  is  to  be  executed  by  the  last long"enoughtoTb»rin^^ 
Government  of  the  United  States,  it  follows  ne-  and,  as  no  Senators  or  Bepiesentatives  were  eleded 
cessarily  that  it  must  be  a  legislative  act.    The  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  which  lu. 
President  could  not  assume  to  execute  the  ?^"^S*^®^?^'^°n«^"^,?'^^L?7!^^^^ 
guarantee,  without  ass^^    that  he  was  the  ^^^I  t^^^r^^nTi' thlt^.^^ 
United  States  withm  the  meaning  of  that  pro- 
vision, without  assuming  that  he  was  the  Gov-  Mr.  Morton :  "  In  this  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
emment  of  the  United  States.    Congress  could  Oourt  of  the  United  States,  delivered  imr 
not  of  itself  assume  to  execute  the  guarantee  years  ago,  the  right  to  execute  the  goarantee 
without  assuming  that  it  was  the  Government  provided  for  in  wis  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  nor  could  the  judiciary  is  placed  in  Congress,  and  nowhere  else,  m 
without  a  like  assumption.    The  act  must  be  therefore  the  necessary  reading  of  the  GonsQ- 
the  act  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  it  tution  is  confirmed  by  the  highest  judicial  au' 
must  be  a  legislative  act,  a  law  passed  by  Con-  thority  which  we  have. 
gress,  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  appro-,  "  I  therefore,  Mr.  President,  take  the  prop- 
val,  and  perhaps,  in  a  proper  case,  subject  to  osition   as  conclusively  established,  both  by 
be  reviewed  by  the  judiciary.  reason  and  authority,  that  this  clause  of  the 

*^  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  necessarily  the  Constitution  can  be  executed  only  by  Con- 
case  from  the  simple  reading  of  the  Constitu-  gress ;  and  takins  that  as  establi^ed,  I  no^ 
tion  seems  to  me  cannot  be  for  a  moment  de-  proceed  to  consiaer  what  are  the  powers  of 
nied.  The  President,  in  assuming  to  execute  Congress  in  the  execution  ofthe  guarantee,  how 
this  guarantee  himself,  is  assuming  to  be  the  it  shall  be  executed,  and  what  means  may  M 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  he  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  Oonstitation 
clearly  is  not,  but  only  one  of  its  coordinate  does  not  define  the  means.  It  does  not  b&J 
branches;  and,  therefore,  as  this  guarantee  how  the  guarantee  shall  be  executed.  ^ 
must  be  a  legislative  act,  it  follows  that  the  that  is  left  to  the  determination  of  Congress. 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  execute  As  to  the  particular  character  of  the  moans 
the  guarantee  was  without  authority,  and  that  that  must  be  employed,  that,  I  take  it,  ^^ 
the  guarantee  can  only  be  executed  in  the  form  depend  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  oi 
of  a  law,  first  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  and  each  case ;  and  the  extent  of  the  power  wui 
then  to  be  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  depend  upon  the  other  question  as  to  whai 
approval,  and,  if  he  does  not  approve  it,  then  to  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
be  passed  over  his  head  by  a  mtgority  of  two-  ing  or  guaranteeing  a  loyal  republican  foi^ 
thirds  in  each  House.  That  law,  then,  be-  of  government  in  each  State.  1  use  the  wow 
comes  the  execution  of  the  guarantee  and  is  *  loyal,'  although  it  is  not  used  intheConsn- 
the  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tution,  because  loyalty  is  an  inhermg  qualin* 

"Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  open  question,  cation  not  only  in  regard  to  persons  who  are 

I  send  to  the  Secretary  and  ask  him  to. read  a  to  fill  public  oflices,  but  in  regard  to  State gov- 

part  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  ernments,  and  we  have  no  right  to  recognise  a 
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State  goyemment  that  is  not  lojal  to  the  Gov-  *^Bat,  Mr.  President,  time  passed  on.    At 

emment  of  the  United  States.    Kow,  sir,  as  to  last,  in  1866,  the  constitutional  amendment,  the 

the  nse  of  means  that  are  not  prescribed  in  the  fourteenth  article,  was  brought  forward  as  a  • 

Constitution,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  basis  of  settiement  and  reconstruction;  and 

to  the  eighteenth  clause  of  section  eight  of  the  there  was  a  tacit  nnderstandmg,  though  it  was 

first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  not  embraced  in  anj  law  or  resolution,  that  if 

States,  which  declares  that —  the  Southern  people  should  ratify  and  agree  to 

The  Cohctosb  shall  have  power  to  mike  all  laws  that  amendment,  then  their  State  governments 

wliich  shall  M  necessary  and  proper  for  ^arryiDg  into  would  be  accepted.    But  that  amendment  was 

execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  r^ected,  contemptuously  rcjjected.    The  South- 

j^rtedb^  this  Constitution  in  the  Qoveniment  of  the  em  people,  counselled  and  inspired  by  the 

United  States  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof.  Democracy  of  the  Nortii,  naectei  that  aiend- 

"  Here  is  a  declaration  of  what  would  other-  ment  They  were  told  that  they  were  not 
wiae  be  a  general  principle  anyhow,  that  Con-  bound  to  submit  to  any  conditions  whatever ; 
gress  shall  have  the  power  to  pass>  all  laws  that  they  had  forfeited  no  rights  by  rebellion, 
necessary  to  carry  into  execution  all  powers  Why,  sir,  what  did  we  propose  by  this  amend- 
that  are  vested  in  the  Government  unaer  the  ment  t  By  the  first  section  we  declared  that 
Constitution.  As  Congress  has  the  power  to  all  men  bom  upon  our  soil  were  citizens  of  the 
guarantee  or  maintain  a  loyal  republican  gov-  United  States-^  thing  that  had  hmf  been  re- 
emment  in  each  State,  it  has  the  right  to  use  cognized  by  every  department  of  this  Govem- 
whatever  means  may  be  necessary  for  that  pur-  ment  until  the  Dred  Scott  dedsion  was  made 
pose.  As  I  before  remarked,  the  character  of  in  1867.  The  second  section  provided  that 
the  means  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  where  a  class  or  race  of  men  were  excluded 
the  case.  In  one  case  it  may  be  the  use  of  an  from  the  right  of  suffirage  they  should  not  be 
army ;  in  another  case  perhaps  it  may  be  simply  counted  in  the  basis  of  representation — an  ob- 
presenting  a  question  to  the  courts,  and  having  vious  justice  that  no  reasonable  man  for  a 
it  tested  in  that  way;  in  another  case  it  may  moment  could  deny;  that  if  four  million  people 
go  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government  down  South  were  to  have  no  suffrage,  the  men 
itself.  And  I  now  propound  this  proposition :  living  in  their  midst  and  surrounding  them,  and 
that  if  Congress,  after  deliberation,  after  long  depriving  them  of  all  political  ri^ts,  should 
and  bloody  experience,  shall  come  to  the  con-  not  have  members  of  Congress  on  their  account, 
dufflon  that  loyal  republican  State  govern-  I  say  the  justice  of  the  second  clause  has  never 
ments  cannot  be  erected  and  maintained  in  the  been  successfiilly  impugned  by  any  argument, 
rebel  States  upon  the  basis  of  the  white  popu-  I  care  not  how  ingenious  it  may  be.  "What  was 
lation,  it  has  a  right  to  raise  up  and  make  the  third  clause  ?  It  was  that  the  leaders  of 
voters  of  a  class  of  men  who  had  no  right  to  the  South,  those  men  who  had  once  taken  an 
vote  under  the  State  laws.  This  is  simply  the  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
nse  of  the  necessary  means  in  the  execution  United  States  and  had  afterward  committed 
of  the  guarantee.  If  we  have  found  after  re-  peijury  by  going  into  the  rebellion,  should  be 
peated  trials  that  loyal  republican  State  gov-  made  ineligible  to  any  office  under  the  Govem- 
emments,  governments  that  shall  answer  the  ment  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State.  It 
purpose  that  such  governments  are  intended  to  was  a  very  small  disflranchisement.  It  was  in- 
answer,  cannot  be  successfully  founded  upon  tended  to  withhold  power  from  those  leaders 
the  basis  of  the  white  population,  because  the  by  whose  instrumentality  we  had  lost  nearly 
great  majority  of  that  population  are  disloyal,  half  a  million  lives  and  untold  treasure.  The 
then  Congress  has  a  right  to  raise  up  a  new  justice  of  that  disfranchisement  could  not  be 
loyal  voting  population  S)r  the  purpose  of  estab-  disproved.  And  what  was  the  fourth  clause 
lishing  tiiese  governments  in  the  execution  of  of  the  amendment  f  That  this  Govemment 
the  guarantee.  I  think,  sir,  this  proposition  is  should  never  assume  and  pay  any  part  of  the 
so  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  it.  rebel  debt;  that  it  should  never  pay  the  rebels 
We  are  not  required  to  find  in  the  Constitution  for  their  slaves.  This  was  bitterly  opposed  in 
a  particular  grant  of  power  for  this  purpose ;  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  How 
but  we  find  a  general  grant  of  power,  and  we  could  any  man  oppose  that  amendment  unless 
find  also  another  grant  of  power  authorizing  he  was  in  favor  of  this  Govemment  assuming  a 
ns  to  use  whatever  means  may  be  necessary  to  portion  or  all  of  the  rebel  debt  and  in  favor  of 
execute  the  first;  and  we  find  that  the  Supreme  ^ying  the  rebels  for  their  slaves  ?  When  the 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  sud  that  the  I>emocratio  party  North  and  South  opposed 
judgment  of  Congress  upon  this  question  shall  that  most  important  and  perhaps  hereafter  to 
be  conclusive,  that  it  cannot  be  reviewed  by  be  regarded  as  vital  amendment,  they  were  p 
the  courts,  that  it  is  a  purely  political  matter ;  committing  themselves  in  principle,  as  they 
and  therefore  the  determination  of  Congress,  had  been  before  by  declaration,  to  the  doctrine 
that  raising  up  colored  men  to  the  right  of  suf-  that  this  Govemment  was  bound  to  pay  for  the 
frage  is  a  means  necessary  to  the  execution  of  slaves,  and  that  it  was  just  and  right  that  we 
that  power,  is  a  determination  which  cannot  be  should  assume  and  pay  the  rebel  debt. 
reviewed  by  the  courts,  and  is  conclusive  upon  "  This  amendment,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  people  of  this  country.  was  rejected,  and  when  Congress  assembled  in 
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December,  1866,  thej  were  confronted  by  the  sin  that  I  approaohed  nniversal  colored  sof- 

fact  that  every  proposition  of  compromise  had  frage  in  the  South  reluctantly.    Not  because  I 

been  r^eoted ;  every  half-way  measure  had  adhered  to  the  miserable  dogma  that  this  was 

been  spurned  by  the  rebels  themselves,  and  they  the  white  man^s  Government,  but  because  I 

had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  begin  the  work  entertdned  fears  about  at  once  intrusting  a 

of  reconstruction  themselves;  and  in  February,  large  body  of  men  just  from  slavery,  to  whom 

1867,  Congress  for  liie  first  time  entered  upon  education  had  been  denied  by  law,  to  whom 

the  execution  of  the  guarantee  provided  for  in  the  marriage  relation  had  been  denied,  who 

the  Constitution  by  the  passage  of  the  first  re-  had  been  made  the  basest  and  most  abject 

construction  law.    A  supplementary  bill  was  slaves,  with  political  power." 

found  necessary  in  March,  another  one  in  July,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed  in  reply, 

and  I  believe  another  is  found  necessary  at  tlus  saying :  "  The  honorable  member  places  the 

time;  but  the  power  is  with  Congress.   What-  authority  to  pass  the  bills  upon  your  table  ex- 

ever  it  shall  deem  necessary,  whether  it  be  in  dusively  under  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 

the  way  of  colored  suffrage,  whether  it  be  in  which  provides  that — 

the  way  of  military  power — whatever  Congress  The  United  States  shall  goamntee  to  every  State  in 

shall  deem  necessary  in  the  execution  of  this  this  Union  a  republicaii  form  of  government, 

guarantee,  is  c<mclusive  upon  thje  courts,  upon  '*  He  renounces  (and  I  was  glad,  though  not 

every  State,  and  upon  the  people  of  this  nation,  surprised  to  hear  it),  and  he  almost  denouxicea, 

''Sir,  when  Congress  entered  upon  this  work  the  doctrine  that  Congress  or  any  department 
it  had  become  apparent  to  all  men  that  loyal  of  the  Government  can  wander  from  the  Con- 
republican  State  governments  could  not  be  stitution  for  the  purpose  of  finding  any  author- 
erected  and  maintained  upon  the  basis  of  the  ity  outside  for  any  measures  which  it  may  think 
white  population.  We  had  tried  them.  Con-  proper  to  adopt.  He  relies,  therefore,  exdu- 
gress  had  attempted  the  work  of  reconstruc-  sively  upon  the  clause  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
tion  through  the  constitutional  amendment  by  The  logical  acumen  of  the  honorable  member 
leaving  the  suffrage  with  the  white  men,  and  has  evidently  taught  him,  in  his  careful  study, 
by  leaving  with  the  white  people  of  the  South  for  which  he  deserves  the  credit  that  every 
the  question  as  to  when  the  colored  people  member  deserves  who  appears  before  this 
should  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  ever;  body  prepared,  understandmg  the  matter  of 
but  when  it  was  found  that  those  white  men  which  he  professes  to  speak — he  must  have 
were  as  rebellious  as  ever,  that  they  hated  this  discovered,  in  his  meditations  in  his  closet,  that 
Government  more  bitterly  than  ever ;  when  it  he  would  be  unable  to  invoke  the  aid  of  that 
was  found  that  they  persecuted  the  loyal  men,  clause  for  the  support  of  these  measures  un- 
both  white  and  black,  in  their  midst ;  when  It  less  he  could  interpolate  into  the  clause  a  word 
was  found  t^at  Northern  men  who  had  gone  not  to  be  found  in  it.  I  do  not  mean  by  using 
down  there  were  driven  out  by  social  tyranny,  the  word  '  interpolate '  to  say  any  thing  offen- 
by  a  thousand  annoyances,  by  the  insecurity  sive  to  the  honorable  member,  for  that  I  am 
of  life  and  property,  then  it  became  apparent  sure  he  knows  I  am  incapable  of.  I  could  not 
to  all  men  of  mtelligence  that  reconstruction  do  it  without  warring  against  my  own  feelings. 
could  not  take  place  upon  the  baas  of  the  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  he  believed  it  to 
white  population,  and  something  else  must  be  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his  proposition 
done.  to  read  the  clause  as  if  it  contdned  a  word 

''Now,  sir,  what  was  there  left  to  do?  Either  not  to  be  found  in  it  He  therefore  reads  it  as 
we  must  hold  these  people  continually  by  mill-  if  our  fathers  had  written  it,  that  the  United 
tary  power,  or  we  must  use  such  machinery  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
upon  such  a  new  basis  as  would  enable  loyal  union  a  '  loyal '  republican  form  of  govem- 
republican  State  governments  to  be  raised  up ;  ment.  That  there  is  no  such  phrase  to  be 
and  in  the  last  resort,  and  I  will  say  Congress  found  in  the  clause  the  honorable  member 
waited  long,  the  nation  waited  long,  experience  conceded ;  but  he  placed  his  right  to  consider 
had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  reason  before  the  it  as  virtually  within  the  clause  upon  the 
thing  was  done — ^in  the  last  resort,  and  as  the  ground  that  loyalty  is  inhereut,  and  must 
last  thing  to  be  done,  Congress  determined  to  therefore  be  considered  as  existing  both  in  re- 
dig  through  all  the  rubbish,  dig  through  the  latiou  to  that  clause  and  every  other  part  of 
sou  and  the  shifting  sands,  and  go  down  to  the  the  instrument. 

eternal  rock,  and  uiere,  upon  the  basis  of  the  "  Mr.  President,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
everlasting  principle  of  equal  and  exact  jus-  taken,  the  honorable  member  is  evidently  in 
tice  to  all  men,  we  have  planted  the  column  of  error.  When  the  Constitution  was  being  framed, 
reconstruction ;  and,  sir,  it  will  arise  slowly  there  were  thirteen  States,  each  of  which  was 
but  surely,  and  '  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  then  sovereign ;  each  of  which,  not  only  in  the 
prevail  against  it.'  Whatever  dangers  we  judgment  of  its  own  people,  but  in  the  judg- 
apprehend  from  the  introduction  of  the  right  ment  of  all  the  other  states,  was  republican  in 
of  suffrage  of  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  form.  That  was  a  time  when  each,  therefore, 
just  emerged  from  slavery,  were  put  aside  in  was  to  be  considered  in  that  particular  as  stand- 
the  presence  of  a  greater  danger.  Why,  sir,  ing  upon  the  same  footing  with  all  the  rest, 
let  me  say  frankly  to  my  friend  from  Wiscon-  The  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  preserve 
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tLat  unity  of  form,  to  preserve  repnblioan  lib-  •  pratezt  for  altentioos  in  the  State  ^yernments 

erty  by  preserving  a  republican  form  of  gov-  Jf}^^^^^  ^?.  oon«f»noe  of  the  Sutos  themselve.. 

o^Vma^^-   «^*  4jr^«»«<i  •fiM.tTKi^  *\x<^  «>.tioAo  A#  These  qaefltions  admit  of  ready  anawen.    If  the  in- 

ernment,  not  to  ffuard  against  the  abnses  of  teipoaifion  of  the  General  Government  should  not  be 

those  who  might  be  called  npon  to  admmister  needed,  the  provision  for  each  an  event  will  be  a 

a  government  of  that  form,  bnt,  leaving  any  harmless  superfluity  only  in  the  Constitution.    But 

such  abuses  to  be  corrected  by  time  and  by  ▼bo  can  say  what  experiments  may  be  produced  b^ 

^rt^n^'JLt^^^^^^^^  ?nteSs?s;,iLis?,^y'i\"?4^^^^^ 

Mrve  them  all  as  they  then  existed,  repnbhcan  of  foreign  powers  t    To  the  second  question  it  may 

btates  m  pomt  of  form.  be  answered,  that  if  the  General  Government  should 

"What  was  the  condition  of  each  of  the  intenose  by  virtue  of  this  constitutional  authority,  it 

States?    In  the'most  of  them  slavery  existed,  will  be.  of  course,  bound  to  pursue  the  authority.  But 

and  the  Oon«titntion  contdned  a  proTi«on.^  ^JrC^^'f^^'orgo'iJS^'^e^wlScl'SS^^^ 

Which  the  nomber  of  slaves  might  for  a  period  a  preSxistlng  government  of  the  form  which  is  to  be 

of  twenty  years  be  increased  by  immigratioiL  guaranteed. 

and  placed  that  particular  provision  beyond  Mr.  Johnson :  "  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  evi- 
the  power  of  amendment.  And  in  all  of  the  dent  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  men  of  that 
States,  as  I  believe,  at  that  time,  there  existed  day  it  was  not  thought  that  there  was  included 
no  universal  right  of  suffrage.  In  most  of  within  this  particular  clause  any  power  to  in- 
them  the  voter  was  required  to  have  a  property  terfere  with  the  government  of  a  State ;  in  other 
qualification.  In  all  of  them  he  was  required  words,  it  was  held  that  it  conferred  upon  Oon- 
to  have  a  particular  period  of  residence  within  gress  no  power  to  create  a  government  for  a 
hifl  own  State,  and  to  be  of  a  oertam  age.  Did  State.  Its  purpose  was  to  protect  the  States 
anybody  suppose  at  that  day,  did  any  member  and  nothing  else.  Its  object  and  its  effect  was 
of  the  Convention  for  a  moment  imagine  when  to  defend  the  States,  and  not  to  confer  upon 
he  signed  his  name  to  that  Constitution,  did  it  Congress  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  gov- 
enter  into  the  imagmation  of  the  three  great  emment  of  a  State.  It  supposes,  in  the  Ian- 
men  who  recommended  it  to  the  adoption  of  gnage  of  Madison,  that  there  exists  a  govem- 
the  American  people  in  the  celebrated  letters  ment  in  point  of  fact  republican  in  form,  and 
of  Publius,  that  there  lurked  within  it  a  pro-  that  the  government,  hi  point  of  fact,  which 
vision  which  might  be  used  by  Congress  for  the  States  are  entitled  to  have  is  one  of  their 
thepurposeof  taking  away  from  the  States  the  own  creation;  and  until  now,  as  far  as  my 
anthority  to  regulate  suffrage,  to  prescribe  the  knowledge  extends,  it  never  was  pretended 
qnalification  of  voters,  or  the  qualification  of  that  Congress  had  any  power  under  this  clause 
those  who  should  be  voted  for?  to  make  a  constitution  for  any  State. 

"Did  any  member  of  the  Convention,  above  "But  again,  Mr.  President,  the  honorable 
all,  thmk  at  that  time  that  the  institution  of  member  reads  the  clause  as  if  the  word  '  loyal ' 
slavery  and  the  provision  for  its  increase  might  was  in  it.  Hence  the  admission,  from  the  ne- 
be  entirely  defeated  by  measures  which  Con-  cessity  under  which  he  labors  of  reading  the 
grew  in  the  fUture  might  adopt  under  the  au-  clause  with  that  word  in,  is,  that  without  it  it 
thority  of  this  clause  which  the  honorable  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  his  argument. 
memW  correctly  characterizes,  if  his  doctrine  Kow,  we  have  examined  the  clause ;  it  con- 
is  right,  as  including  withm  itself  a  mass  of  tains  no  such  word.  What  is  loyalty?  What 
nndefined  power?  So  far  from  it,  in  one  of  meaning  does  the  honorable  Senator  attach  to 
the  letters  of  Publius,  written  by  Mr.  Madison,  the  term  in  that  connection?  Does  he  mean 
No.  48,  in  which  he  discusses  the  meaning  of  to  say  that  a  republican  form  of  government 
that  clause,  he  recommends  it  to  the  adoption  does  not  exist  because  its  people,  few  or  many, 
of  the  people;  and  meets  any  possible  objeo-  entertain  opinions  which,  in  his  judgment,  are 
tion,  that  might  be  made  in  the  State  conven-  ^ot  loyal  to  the  United  States? 
tions  thereafter  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  tt  j^q^^  what  is  loyalty  ?  What  do  we  under- 
ratifying  the  Constitution,  by  stating  that  the  stand  it  to  be  at  this  time  of  day?  The  war 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  preserve  the  States  {^  over;  not  an  arm  is  raised  in  any  part  of 
as  they  then  were.  He  was  apprehensive—  our  wide  domain  in  resistance  to  the  just  au- 
for  those  celebrated  letters  examined  every  thority  of  the  Government ;  peace,  in  the  sense 
power  contained  in  the  Constitution— that  of  that  term  as  contradistinguished  from  war, 
those  who  were  fearful  of  conferring  upon  the  prevails  throughout  the  land.  Is  it  disloyalty 
General  Government  powers  that  might  be  to  entertain  abstract  opinions  upon  the  mean- 
nsed  to  the  iiyury  of  the  States,  powers  that  ing  of  the  Constitution,  to  have  believed  in  the 
might  be  used  to  destroy  the  reserved  rights  doctrine  of  secession  in  the  past,  or  to  believe 
of  the  States,  might  construe  this  particular  jn  jt  now?  Is  it  disloyalty  to  believe  that  the 
clause  as  authorizing  such  legislation ;  and  he.  measures  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
therefore,  in  commenting  upon  the  clause,  said  states  have  adopted  or  propose  to  adopt  are 
what  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read."  not  such  as  should  be  adopted,  looking  to  the 

The  Secretary  read,  as  follows,  from  No.  48  true  interests  of  the  country?    Is  it  disloyalty 

of  the  Federalist :  to  believe  that,  so  far  firom  their  tending  to  the 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  what  need  there  could  be  interests  of  the  country,  they  violate  many  of 

of  sach  a  preoaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  the  positive  limitations  to  be  found  m  the  Uon- 
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stitation,  limitations  placed  npon  the  power  well  as  of  people;  bnt  in  1799,  if  I  bad  been 

of  Congress  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  pro-  old  enongb  then  to  form  an  opinion  npon  the 

teoting  the  States  against  the  invasion  of  State  snbjeot,  I  never  should  have  dreamed  of  im- 

power,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  puting  to  Jefferson  disloyalty,  in  the  sense  in 

individual  citizen  against  the  violation  of  the  which  the  honorable  member  from  Indiana 

guarantees  of  personal  liberty  to  be  found  in  evidently  uses  the  term  when  he  reads  it  in  con- 

the  same  Oonstitution?    Is  that  disloyalty?  neotion  with  this  clause.    I  never  should  have 

The  honorable  member  will  hardly  say  that  it  thought,  and  certainly  the  Cbngress  of   the 

is.    It  may  be,  and  in  his  judgment,  no  doubt,  United  States  at  that  time  never  dreamed,  that 

is  an  error  of  opinion ;  it  may  be,  and  in  his  there  existed  in  this  clause,  or  in  any  other 

judgment,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  error  attended  clause  of  the  Constitution,  a  power  to  interfere 

with  mischief  to  the  country  at  large ;  but  dif-  with  the  government  of  Kentucky  upon  the 

ferences  of  opinion  do  not  make  him  who  holds  ground  that  her  citizens  were  not,  acoording 

one  loyal  and  him  who  holds  the  opposite  opin-  to  their  judgment,  loyal  to  the  Government  of 

ion  di^oyaL  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  il-  "  Look  to  my  own  State.;  look  to  the  State  so 

lustrate  by  referring  to  my  own  case,  if  I  can  ably  represented  by  my  friend  who  now  sits 

do  so  without  any  violation  of  good  taste,  as  I  next  to  me  (Mr.  Conklmg),  Kew  York.    Are 

hope  I  may,  am  I  disloyal  because  I  differ  with  these  States  to  be  brought  within  the  graro  of 

the  majority  in  this  House?    Am  I  disloyal  be-  that  large  mass  of  undefined  powers  which 

cause  I  have  differed,  and  no  doubt  shall  con-  are  supposed  to  lurk  within  a  clause  ihsl  pro- 

tinue  to  differ,  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  fesses  to  give  no  power,  but  to  guarantee  an 

the  Executive  of  the  United  States?    Am  I  existing  government?    The  honorable  mem- 

'  disloyal  because  I  have  occasionally  differed,  ber  from  Indiana  says  the  Southern  States  can 

and  no  doubt  shall  continue  to  differ,  from  be  brought  within  that  clause,  because^  in  his 

some  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  the  Su-  opinion,  they  are  not  loyal ;  because,  in  his 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States?    I  hope  view,  republican  forms  of  government  in  those 

not.    In  the  exercise  of  my  own  honest  judg-  States  cannot  be  secured  unless  the  Congress 

ment,  and  having  at  heart  the  prosperity  and  of  the  United  States  shall  form  State  goyem- 

safety  of  my  country,  I  did,  from  the  com-  ments  and  State  constitutions  for  them,  or  pre- 

mencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  before,  de-  scribe  the  conditi(His  upon  which  they  anall 

nounce  it  as  resting  upon  a  doctrine  finding  no  come  into  the  Union  as  States, 

support  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  but,  '*  The  honorable  member  from  Indiana,  not, 

on  the  contrary,  at  war  with  many  of  its  ex-  I  am  sure,  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  npon 

press  provisions.    I  had,  however,  the  charity  me  in  what  he  said  in  regsffd  to  my  State, 

to  believe,  and  I  believe  now,  that  the  opposite  stated  in  substance,  in  the  speech  to  which  I 

doctrine  to  my  own  was  maintained  with  equal  am  now  replying,  and  in  one  made  a  few  days 

sincerity  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  citizens  before  upon  the  right  of  my  colleague  to  take 

to  be  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union.    It  his  seat  m  this  bcxly,  that  the  government  of 

had  for  its  support,  or  was  supposed  to  have  that  State  was  now  in  the  himds  of  persons  who 

had  for  its  support,  the  name  of  Jefferson,  the  sympathized  with  the  late  rebellion.    It  is  not 

apostle  of  liberty,  according  to  our  view  of  his  for  me  to  comment  with  any  unldndness  upon 

character,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In-  the  character  of  the  men  in  whose  hands  the 

^iependence.  destinies  of  the  State  are  now  placed.    In  my 

^*  The  immediate  cause  of  the  apprehension  judgment  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  gov- 
under  which  he  labored  was  the  passage  of  the  emment  rightfully,  as  far  as  the  laws  and  con- 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  He  found  no  author-  stitution  of  the  State  are  concerned,  and  as  far 
ity  for  such  legislation  in  any  power  conferred  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States*.  He  concerned.  That  they  erred  in  the  past  in 
believed  that  they  trampled  upon  the  guaran-  sympathizing  with  the  South  nobody  is  more 
teed  rights  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  States,  and  satisfied  than  I  am ;  and  they  are  satisfied,  more 
he,  in  advance,  told  the  country,  by  the  reso-  than  satisfied,  that  if  wiser  counsels  had  not 
lutions  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  came  prevailed  during  the  rebellion,  by  which  the 
from  his  pen,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  State  was  retained  within  the  orbit  of  her  duty, 
adopted  by  Kentucky,  and  which  were  adopted  and  she  had  attempted  secession,  she  would 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Legislature  of  have  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  war,  and 
that  State,  that  the  country  would  come  into  a  her  own  great  city,  in  all  human  probability, 
condition  which  would  justify  Kentucky  or  any  would  have  been  laid  in  ashes;  every  house, 
other  State  in  the  Union  in  abandoning  what  now  the  abode  of  happiness  and  of  freedom, 
he  considered  as  a  confederacy.  On  more  oc-  might  have  shared  the  same  fate ;  her  children 
casions  than  one  I  have,  with  the  little  ability  would  have  fallen  in  the  idle,  and,  as  I  believe, 
I  may  possess,  controverted  the  doctrine.  It  unconstitutional  attempt  to  destroy  the  Gov- 
is,  in  my  judgment,  as  antagonistic  to  the  true  emment  to  which  she,  as  every  State  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Union,  is  indebted  for  dl  the  power  and  all  the 
as  it  is  fatal  to  the  continuing  existence  of  a  prosperity  which  she  possesses. 
Government  formed,  as  ours  is,  of  States  as  *^  But  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  dif- 
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ferent  Now,  however,  the  war  is  over,  tlie  in  those  days,  when,  as  it  was  said  hj  some 
rebellion  is  at  an  end.  No  man  dreams  of  re-  political  writer,  the  winter  of  ages  upon  ages 
viving  it,  as  I  think.  For  centuries  no  man  had  settled  on  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
bat  a  madman  will  think  of  reviving  it.  It  were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  6ov- 
was  insane  as  well  as  unconstitutional  in  its  emment  that  they  held  idmost  every  act  of 
origin,  in  my  Judgment.  It  was  fatal,  as  I  was  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  Government 
sure  from  the  first  it  would  be,  to  the  very  in-  to  be  treason.  This  our  fathers  knew,  and  they 
stitution  which  its  authors  thought  to  preserve  therefore  provided  that  *  treason  against  the 
by  it — ^£atal  to  slavery.  In  my  view,  great  as  United  States  shall  consist  only ' — the  word 
have  been  the  losses  of  the  war,  terrible  as  has  'only '  is  pregnant  with  the  meaning  tliey  had 
been  the  loss  of  life  North  and  South,  there  is  in  view — *  diall  consist  only  of  levying  war 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  slavery  no  longer  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
exists,  and  is  no  longer  a  blot  upon  the  fair  (giving  them  aid  and  comfort.*  There  was  an- 
fame  of  this  nation,  compensation  almost  en-  other  security  they  wished  to  afford :  it  is  the 
tire  for  all  that  has  occurred.  There  is  an-  securityofagrandjury,  and  the  further  security 
other  compensation :  it  has  ended,  and,  as  I  be-  of  a  petit  Jury.  These  securities  had,  by  their 
lieve,  forever,  tiie  doctrine  of  secession;  and  operation  for  ages,  however  inefScient  they 
that  doctrine  terminated  and  slavery  forever  were  in  the  beginning,  made  England  the  freest 
terminated,  I  cannot  for  tbe  soul  of  me  imagine  Grovemment  in  the  world  until  we  emerged 
why  it  is  that  we  are  not  at  once  to  become  from  her  dominion  and  became  ourselves  freer 
more  prosperous  than  before,  and  possess  the  even  than  she  was.  Every  man  is  to  be  in- 
security that,  happen  what  will,  if  we  move  dieted  and  tried  by  his  neighbors ;  and  finally, 
within  the  respective  orbits  to  which  tbe  State  and  above  all,  no  man  either  in  peace  or  war 
governments  and  the  Government  of  the  United  is  to  be  subjected  to  any  other  mode  of  tri^, 
States  are  limited,  we  shall  continue  to  exist  unless  he  belongs  to  the  land  or  naval  forces 
forever  a  free  and  a  powerful  nation.  of  the  United  States,  or  the  militia,  when  called 

'*  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  error  into  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
which  the  honorable  member  has  fallen  in  his  war  or  public  danger.  The  men  of  that  day 
argument.  He  reads  the  clause  of  guarantee  as  feared,  as  well  they  might — the  history  of  the 
if  there  were  no  other  clauses  in  the  Oonsti-  world  furnished  instances  enough  to  cause  the 
tution.  Now,  nobody  knows  better  than  my  apprehension — ^that  there  was  danger  to  liberty 
friend  trom  Indiana  that  it  is  a  familiar  prin-  from  military  power.  They  wished,  therefore, 
ciple  of  construction,  of  universal  ap^cation,  if  possible,  to  guard  the  citizen  against  its  ex- 
that  when  you  deure  to  ascertam  the  meaning  ercise,  and  with  that  view  they  protect^  him, 
of  any  particular  clause,  whether  it  be  in  a  by  providing,  that  unless  he  was  in  the  army 
constitution  or  in  any  other  written  agreement^  or  in  the  navy,  when,  of  course,  he  would  be 
you  are  to  read  it  in  connection  with  the  other  subject  to  such  laws  as  Congress  might  pass  for 
clauses.  But  the  honorable  member^s  reading  the  government  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  he 
of  it,  and  his  application  of  it  to  the  measure  had  a  right  to  stand  upon  the  Constitution  and 
now  before  the  Senate,  in  my  Judgment,  disre-  demand  his  trial  by  indictment  and  by  a  petit 
gard  many  of  the  other  clauses  which  were  Jury,  and  with  all  the  other  securities  the  Con- 
designed  not  only  to  be  restrictions  upon  the  stitution  affords;  the  right  to  confront  his  wit- 
particular  clause,  but  upon  every  other  clause  nesses,  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial,  the  right  to 
beaxing  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  Con-  have  counsel  for  his  defence, 
stitution.  What  are  theyf  In  the  Constitu-  "Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  bill  upon 
tion,  as  it  was  originally  framed,  it  is  provided  the  table  which  the  honorable  member  from 
that  'no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post/aeto  law  Indiana  supposes  to  be  constitutional  by  virtue 
shall  be  passed ' — a  positive,  commanding  in-  of  the  guarantee  clause  and  by  virtue  of  that 
hibition  intended  to  be  in  force  throughout  all  clause  alone  ?  To  place  ten  of  the  States  of 
time,  specially  provided,  as  the  terms  show,  as  the  Union — ^whether  they  are  States  or  not  I 
a  restriction  upon  the  legislative  department  will  inquire  in  a  moment— entirely  under  the 
of  tiie  Government.  Rebellions  have  existed  dominion  of  the  military  of  the  United  States. 
the  world  over  under  every  form  of  govern-  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  I  have  in 
ment.  During  their  existence  and  subsequent  view  now  to  examine  into  the  right  to  place 
to  their  termmation  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  the  power  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
post  facto  laws  have  been  passed.  The  men  into  the  hands  exclusively  of  the  present  Gen- 
who  framed  the  Constitution,  imbued  as  they  eral-in-Chie^  or  whoever  may  be  its  chief  com- 
were  with  the  pure  spirit  of  freedom,  deemed  raander  other  than  the  President ;  but  assum- 
it  their  duty,  for  the  security  of  freedom,  not  ing  that  power  to  exist,  he  is  for  the  time  being 
only  to  denounce  but  to  prohibit  such  legisla-  made  a  military  despot.  He  may  not  use  the 
tion,  and  they  did  it  by  the  provision  to  wMch  power  despotically.  That  is  immaterial  to  the 
I  am  adverting.  principle.    That  he  will  not,  I  believe.    I  have 

*^But  there  is  another  provision.  The  scaf-  confidence  in  him  as  a  man,  and  I  feel,  in  corn- 
folds  of  the  Old  World  had  for  ages  been  soaked  mon  with  all  the  country,  a  grateful  sense  of 
with  the  blood  of  political  offenders  under  the  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  him  for  having  led 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason.    The  courts,  our  armies  to  victory,  and  having,  by  so  doing. 
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crashed  the  rehellion.  Bat  if  he  were  Wash-  Teas— Messn.  Cftmeron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk- 
ington  himself  I  would  not  intrast  to  him  sach  lJ?gi  Corbett,  Cra«n,  Fernr,  HarUn,  Howe.  MomU 
T>ower  ftfl  von  T»ronoA«  to  intnmt  to  him  hv  on  a     2?/^®-'  ^^^^^  ""^J^^  ?/«'  Patterson  of  N.  H, 


power  as  yoa  propose  to  intrast  to  him  by  one    FomeVS^mBey^LB;' ^ 

the  table— the     Thayer.  Tipton,  TrumbiUl,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Wil- 


of  the  sections  of  the  bill  apon 


power  to  arrest,  the  power  to  imprison,  the  ley,  Williams,  "^V^ilson.  and  Yates— 28. 

power  to  execute,  the  power  to  disregard  eJl  Ways— Measrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  Doolittle,  Hen- 

the  securities  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  ^iJJJiiKLss^'IX'^^^^^^                  Con- 

South,  which  It  was  the  object  of  the  Oonstl-  ness,  Dixon,  Drake,  Edmunds,  i'essinden,  I'owler, 

tution  expressly  to  provide  against.  Frelinghuysen,  Grimes.  Guthrie,  Henderson.  How- 

I                                  "  If  that  clause  stood  alone,  if  it  was  the  only  ard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morton,  Nortcm,  and  Spngue 

*                           constitution  of  the  Government  which  we  have,  ^^*- 

if  such  a  thing  could  be  supposed,  in  my  judg-  ^^  the  House,  on  February  26th,  the  amend- 
ment it  would  not  authorize  any  such  interpre-  vxent  of  the  Senate  was  concurred  in  by  the 
tation ;  but  when  it  is  found  in  a  constitution  following  vote : 

which  contains  special  and  positive  guarantees  Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Amell,  Delos  S. 
intended  to  be  limitations  upon  the  power  of  ^shley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Mts, 
Oongr^ess,  it  is  wamng  with  «xy  rule  of  con-  to-l^a-r^J};^^  SkM^SI 
struotion  with  which  I  am  acquainted  to  sup-  Reader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  CorneU, 
pose  that  it  can  be  used  so  as  entirely  to  disre-  Covode,  Cullom.  Dixon,  Dodge,  Dnggs,  Eckley,  Eg- 
gard  all  the  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  Con-  gloston,  Eliot,  Ferriss,  Ferry,  Fields,  Gravely,  Gri»- 
gress.  May  Congress  pass  laws,  now  that  the  J^^^  ^ "j^'  J^l"*  xT^'^'  KeShS?  K 
war  is  over,  providing  for  the  attainder  of  the  xSinf  ^deo?ge  V.  La'^nce'',  *^iiliam  Lawrince,  Lin- 
people  of  the  South  ?  May  it  pass  laws  making  coin,  Logan.  Loughridgo,  Lynch,  Marvin,  McCarthr, 
matters  criminal  which  were  not  criminal  be-  McClurg,  Merour,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Monroll,  Mm- 
fore,  when  they  were  perpetrated ;  in  other  Jins,  Myers,  Newoomb,  O'l^iU,  Orth,  P^W J«J- 
worda.  ^  Dost  faMo  laws?  He  mieht  f»  waII  ^^^  ^e^«"»  PoWev,  Pnoe,  Baum,  Sawyer,  Schenck, 
woras,  «B  post  jacto  lawsf  ne  mignt  as  weu  gcofield.  Starkveather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Thaddeus 
claun  it;  and  yet,  as  the  Senate  know,  Oon-  Stevens,  Stokes,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  John  Trim- 
gress  is  restrained  from  passing  acts  of  that  ble,  Trowbridge,  Tvncheil,  Upson,  van  Aernm 
description  in  verv  positive  terms."  Burt  Van  Horn,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyti, 

The  motion  of  ifr.  Doolittle  was  lost  by  the  »  ^iSra^  wish^StS!^.^^^^^ 

followmg  vote :  j^^in  ^.  wa8on-96. 

Yeas- Messrs.  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Hendricks— 8.  Nays— Messrs.  Adams,  AxtelL  Barnes,  Barnum, 

Nays— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk-  Boyer.  firooks,  Chanler,  Fox,  (Jetz.  Glossbrenner, 

ling,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davis,  Drake,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Oollaqoy,    Grover,    Holman,    Hotchkiss,   Johnson, 

Harlan,  Henderson,  Howe,  Moigan,  Monill  of  Me.,  Kerr,  Knott,  Loan.  Marshall^  McCormick,  Morgan, 

Morrill  of  Vt.,  Nye,  Patterson  of  N.  H.,  Poraeroy,  Niblock,  Pruyn,  KandalL   Boss,  Sitgreaves,  Stone, 

Kamsey,  Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,   Van    Auken,  Van  Trump, 

Tipton,    Trumbull,    Van    Winkle,    Wade,  Willey,  Thomas  Williams,  and  Woodward— 82. 

Williams,  Wilson,  and  Yates— 88.  Not  Votikg — ^Messrs.  Anderson,  Archer,  Bailey, 

rp,      T  J-  •        n         'xi.       X       V        xv     vMi  3eatty,  Beck,  Beiyamin,  Benton,  Burr.  Cake.  Co- 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom  the  bill  burn.  Cook,  Dawes,  Donnelly,  Ela,  Eldndge,  Faraa- 

of  the  House  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  worth,  Finney,  Garfield,  Hfught,  HaJsev/Hawkinj, 

of  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Hig^JJi  ^sahel  W.  Hubbard.  Chester  D.  Hubbard, 

iBsertingthe  foUowing:  /  ^^^T^K^eUr Ka^"''d;^ri»W^ 
That  hereafter  any  election  authorized  by  the  act,  lough,  Miller,  Morrissey,  Muniren,  Nicholson,  Nunn, 
passed  March  28, 1867,  entitled  "  An  act  supplement-  PhSps,  Pike,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland,  PomeroT,  Bob- 
aiy  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  govern-  ertson,  Kobinson,  Selye,  Shanks,  Shella'barger, 
ment  of  the  rebel  States,  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  Smith,  Spalding,  Stewart,  Taber,  Heniy  D.  Wash- 
to  facilitate  restoration,"  shall  be  decided  by  a  mar-  bum,  Welker,  William  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson, 
jority  of  the  votes  actually  cast ;  and,  at  the  election  Windom,  Wood,  and  Woodbridge— 61. 
in  which  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  ^^ 

Jf^Tn  WSil  S^y°^r«rM^KSS  ,  I-'  t^«  House,  on  January  13%  Mr  Btar 

where  he  oflfers  to  vote,  when  he  has  resided  therein  ham,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  suspend  the  rmea,  w 

for  ten  days  next  preoedinff  suc^  election^  upon  pre-  make  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Becon- 

sentation  of  his  certificate  or  registration,  his  affidavit,  struction.     The  motion   having  been  passed, 

or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  under  such  reg^uhitions  j^j.  Bingham  reported  the  following  bill  : 

as  the  district  commanders  may  prescnbe.  *,.._.  "^  ^"l'"^*^  ""^  xvxiv*t*«^  r,_^,...«ifl. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  U  fuHlw  enacted.  That  the  consti-  , .  ^  *i  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouee  of  ;«9»«Tr 

tutional  convention  of  any  of  the  States  mentioned  <»»«<>/  tMVhtted  StaUf  of  America  %n  Oon^rm^ 

in  the  acts  to  which  this  is  amendatory  may  provide  «f»*H  That   m  Virginia,  North  Carphna,  8ouin 

that,  at  the  time  of  voting  upon  the  ratification  of  the  S**^1^|l  ^t^«^  Alabama,  mssissippi,  I'P^^J 


the  said  constitution ;  and  the  same  election  officeni  not  be  recognized  as  valid  or  le^  State  goveromcnte 

who  shall  make  the  return  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  erther  bv  the  executive  or  judicial  power  or  aotnon^ 

ratification  or  rejection  of  the  constitution  shall  enu-  ^^^^^  United  States.                       ^  ,   m,.  *  /«,  tha 

merate  and  certify  the  votes  cast  for  members  of  S;a  8.   And  U  U  further  enaded,  That  forins 

Congress.  speedy  enforcement  of  the  act  entitled  " An  aeiw 

rpi  ^  ^^^^  .                    J,  .          ,  .  V    ,.,1        -  1  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel 

Ihe  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed  gtates,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  and  the  several  acts 

by  the  following  vote :  supplementary  thereto,  the  General  of  the  Anny  oi 
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tha  United  States  is  hereby  anthorised  and  required  thirteen  (maklnff  eight  in  all)  haye  just  been  demon- 

to  emoin.  by  special  orders  upon  all  officers  in  com-  stratin^  through  thoir  popular  elections  that  thej 

sumd  within  the  several  mUituy  departments  within  recognise  their  civil  State  ffoyemments,  and  guaran- 

aaid  several  States,  the  performanoe  of  all  acts  author-  tee^  as  far  as  the  popular  voice  there  can,  their  preser- 

izad  by  said  several  laws  above  recited,  and  to  n-  vation  (not  destruotion)  as  legal  State  governments, 

move  by  his  order  from  command  any  or  all  of  said  Self-government  and  representation  are  cardinal  prin- 

commanders  and  detail  other  officers  of  the  United  clples  of  a  republic,  and  solemnly  ordained  in  our 

States  Army,  not  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  per-  Federal  Constitution ;  but  this  section  ignores  both, 

form  an  the  duties  and  eierdse  all  the  powers  au-  and  robs  ten  States  of  the  Union  and  their  twelve 

thorised  by  said  several  acts,  to  the  end  that  the  million  inhabitants  of  all  protection  iVom  the  judi- 

people  of  said  several  States  may  speedily  reorganise  oiary  or  executive  branches  of  the  Government,  while 

civiJ  government,'  republican  in  form,  in  said  several  dooming  them  to  a  military  despotism. 
States,  and  be  restored  to  political  power  in  the        2.  That  a  Congress  thus  representing  but  a  part  of 

Union.  the  people,  and  tnat  part  now  in  a  minority,  even  If 

Sxo.  8.  And  le  Ufurihir  enaeUd,  That  the  Qeneral  a  full  Congress,  in  the  proper  parliamentary  sense  of 

of  the  Aimy  may  remove  any  or  all  civil  officers  now  that  word,  could  be  but  one  ofthe  three  great  braneh- 

aeting  under  the  several  provisional   governments  es  of  the  Qovemment,  with  no  right  nor  power  to  in- 

within  said  several  disorganized  States  and  appoint  validate  or  to  deny  the  recognition  of  the  judidal  or 

others  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  re-  executive  power,  as  assertedln  this  bill.    The  execu- 

spective  offices,  and  may  do  an^  and  all  acts  which  tive  or  judiciary  has  as  much  right  to  proclaim  or 

by  Baid  several  laws  above  mentioned  are  authorised  abjudicate  that  Congress  shall  not  be  recognised  as 

to  l>e  done  by  the  seversl  commanders  of  the  mill-  Congress  has  thus  to  enact ;  for  the  executive  and  the 

Urj  departments  within  said  States ;  and  so  much  judiciary  both  are  as  much  the  Government  and  the 

of  said  acts,  or  of  any  acts  as  authorize  the  President  creature  of  the  Constitution  as  the  House  of  Repre- 

to  deUul  the  militaiy  commanders  to  said  military  sentatives  or  Senate ;  and  the  Executive  elcctea  by 

departments,  or  to  remove  any  officers  which  may  be  the  whole  people  better  represents  the  principles  or 

detailed  as  herein  provided,  is  hereby  repealed.  popular  government  than  a  Senate,  the  mere  aroltraiy 

Sso.  4.  And  he  UfuHher  tnaded,  That  It  shall  be  creature  ofthe  States  without  regard  to  population. 
unlAwihil  for  the  Iresident  of  the  United  States  to  8.  That  this  invalidation  or  nullillcation  of  the  ex- 
order  any  part  of  the  Army  or  Navv  of  the  United  ecutive  apd  judicial  power  in  ten  States  Is  not  only 
States  to  assist  bv  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  anabolltionof  the  Federal  Constitution,  but,  without 
eHher  of  said  provisional  governments  in  said  disor-  a  direct  repeal  of,  in  conflict  with  the  great  military 
ganized  States,  to  oppose  or  obstruct  the  authority  act  of  1793. 1796,  and  of  March  8, 1807,  putting  the 
ofthe  United  States  ss  provided  in  this  sot  and  the  Army  and  Navy  and  militia  of  the  United  States  in 
acts  to  which  this  is  supplementary.  certain  oases  at  the  dispossl  ofthe  President ;  also  in 

Sxo.  6.  And  he  U/urther  enaeUdy  That  any  inter-  conflict  with  the  ftmdamental  judiciary  act  of  1789. 

ferenoe  by  any  person,  with  intent  to  prevent  by  and  also  In  conflict  with  srtide  four,  section  five,  of 

force  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  General  or  the  Constitution,  which,  while  guaranteeing  to  eyery 

the  Army  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  and  of  the  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  also  guaran- 

acts  aforesaid,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  high  misdemean-  tees,  on  application  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State, 

or,  and  the  party  guilty  thereof  shal^  upon  oonvio-  protection  against  domestic  violence  or  invasion,  such 

tion,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  imprisoned  as  is  contemplated  in  this  bill, 
not  exceeding  two  years.  4.  That  the  second  and  third  sections  are  in  utter 

Sxo.  8.  And  he  U  further  enacted^  That  so  much  of  violation  of  the  Constitution— Article  2,  section  S — 

all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  as  conflict  or  sre  inconsistent  which  declares  ^*  the  President"  to  be  Commander- 

with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.  in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Inasmuch 

,_^       ,        «-T        -a-    -L.       'juTj*  as  only  the  General  of  the  Army  is  there  authorized 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said:  "1  desire  ^  be  that  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  remove  by 

to  submit. a  report  of  the  views  of  the  minority  his  order  alone  any  or  all  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 


secrecy  upon  the  action  of  the  committee  has  be  to  reorganize  dvil  government  republican  in 

been  removed,  as  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who  form  1 

will  refer  to  the  daily  papers,  I  may  avaU  my-  ^.5.  That  the  whole  act  is  revolutionary  and  incen- 

self  of  this  opportnnit/to  add  that  the  honor-  g,*jy^5™&uTroi;^n 

able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ste-  respects  the  constitutional  equals  of  Congress,  and  m 

Tens)  was  also  opposed  to  the  bill  as  reported,  some  respects  the  oonstitutionid  superiors  of  that  Con- 

tbonirb  upon  entirely  diflTerent  gronnds:  our  gress,  snd  thereby  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to 

oppo«tion  ^«»«,toJ^e  principle  of  tte  Ml  X?>.?-?o?wluTrk^Tet^°Cle'f'" 

and  he,  as  I  understand  him,  being  opposed  '  JAMES  BROOKS,  of  New  York. 

to  the  bill  because  it  was  not  effective  enough,  JAMES  B.  BECK,  of  Kentucky. 

but  was  rather  a  bill  to  make  a  President  of        „    «      ,       .,     »«.    .^  ^  ^^^^ 

the  United  States  than  to  carry  out  the  ob-       Mr.  Brooks  said:  "Sir,  it  seems  to  me,  with 

jects  stated  in  the  bill.  ^  due  respect  to  the  committee  that  reported 

I  now  present  the  report  of  the  minority.  it,  that  this  biU  is  mmnly  a  bill  to  elect  a  Pres- 

The  report  was  as  foUows :  ident  of  the  United  States  and  to  so  organize 

^  ,        .    ^      *  ^   ^       .^  the  Southern  States  as  to  elect  a  particular  per- 

The  raderaigned,  a  minority  of  the  Com^^^  ^  ^j^^  presidency  ofthe  United  States. 

2rSS:^?ri^"rSLTiJi  ro^p^telS^Jhl^win'^  I?  order  to  ^ve  that  particular  person  a  suffi- 

1.  That  a  Congress  ««af^  is  asked  (first  section)  ciency  of  power  to  become  President  of  the 

to  abrogate  anddestroy  fUl  civil  State  governments  in  United  States,  he  is  made  supreme  dictator 

ten  States,  four  of  them,  namely,  Vliginla,  North  ^^^  ^he  ten  Southern  States,  a  vast  extent  of 

S^'tten^'tU^SJSd  ^"SJSn"/^!  territory  stretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the 

crmted  the  Constitution,  while  four  others  of  that  xCio  (jrande. 
Vol.  vm.— 11     ▲ 
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"  Now,  if  that  be  the  object  of  this  bill,  I  can  already  have  republican  forms  of  goyemment. 
well  understand  it.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why  How  did  they  come  by  them  ?  Did  their  former 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  do  that,  to  violate  governments  survive  the  rebellion  of  over  four 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  this  years?  There  can  be  no  republican  govern- 
bill  does  violate  it,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  ment  in  a  State  without  an  organized  body  of 
minority  report  which  I  have  just  presented,  officers  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
in this  purpose  of  settling  the  question  of  the  quirements  of  the  national  Constitution.  There 
presidency  of  the  United  States  and  to  settle  was  no  such  organization  in  any  one  of  those 
the  conflict  which  is  now  going  on  in  the  South-  States  on  the  day  that  Lee  surrendered  to 
em  States,  for  the  control  of  the  national  con-  Grant. 

vention,  it  is  proposed  to  invest  the  General  of  "  What  sort  of  governments  have  they  had 
the  Army  or  his  friends  with  such  supreme  since  then  ?  An  organization  made  by  the 
power  over  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  that  they  can  control  the  nomination  who,  in  my  judgment,  had  no  right  to  deter- 
in  the  national  convention  by  electing  dele-  mine  the  question  at  all.  I  lay  nothing  to  bis 
gates  to  that  convention  of  their  own  prefer-  charge  for  naving  interposed  to  aid  the  people 
ence  and  creed.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  who  might  voluntarily  have  organized  govem- 
great  object  of  the  bill.  ments.    But  did  they  do  it?    Have  they  laid 

^^  The  opponents  of  the  nomination  of  the  their  constitutions  of  government  before  this 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  for  the  presi-  body  ?  Has  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
dency  are  doubtless  willing  to  concur  in  the  approved  them  ?  The  Congress  has  the  right 
passage  of  this  bill,  reasoning  in  their  own  to  determine  the  fact  whether  there  be  repub- 
minds  that,  by  giving  him  the  dictatorship  of  lioan  governments  there  before  the  Congress 
the  country,  by  making  him  supreme  over  the  shall  enforce  the  guarantee.  Has  Congress 
rights  of  property  and  of  life,  of  civil  and  approved  them?  Not  at  all.  For  four  long 
municipal  law,  by  clothing  him  with  such  high  years  the  Congress  disapproved  their  illegal 
prerogatives  and  power,  like  those  given  to  and  void  governments  in  a  mode  and  manner 
Koman  generals  of  old,  he  will  be  certain  in  which  any  man  can  understand, 
the  exercise  of  them  to  commit  suicide  and  ^^Will  any  gentleman  rise  in  his  place  here 
destroy  himself.  Thus  both  the  friends  and  and  say  that  the  government  of  Mississippi, 
the  opponents  of  the  nomination  of  the  Gen-  for  example,  organized  under  the  direction  of 
eral-in-Chief  have  united  in  presenting  this  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  Gov- 
bill  here,  though  with  purposes  entirely  differ-  ernor  Sharkey  appointed  by  him'  to  that  end, 
ent.  The  latter  favor  it  in  order  to  secure  his  is  a  republican  government  springing  from  the 
destruction ;  the  former  in  order  to  enable  his  people  and  restmg  upon  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
friends  to  control  the  national  convention  and  jonty  of  the  free  male  citizens  of  the  United 
thus  secure  his  nomination.  States  resident  within  its  limits  ?    Not  at  all. 

"  But  this  bill  presents  a  few  immediate  prao-  "  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  never 

tical  results  beyond  that  of  a  mere  presiden-  was  a  State  government  recognized  as  repub- 

tial  nomination,  though  in  all  other  respects  lican  in  form,  in  any  period  of  the  BepnoUc, 

it  overrides  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  which  deprived  a  majority  of  the  free  male 

'Country  in  every  and  in  any  form.    And  if  I  citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  within 

iim  correct  in  that  suspicion,  or  in  that  alle-  its  limits  and  charged  with  no  crime,  of  all 

gation,  I  put  it  to  this  House,  I  put  it  to  the  voice  or  power  in  its  administration.    If  there 

country,  whether  it  becomes  our  dignity,  the  ever    was    any    thing  that  approached  it,  I 

dignity  and  the  honor  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  want  to  know  when  and  where  it  was.    I 

sentatives,  upon  a  bill  so  solemn  in  its  form  as  say  this  only  in  vindication  of  tiie  action  of 

this,  thus  to  engage  in  a  presidential  election  Congress.    All  the  past  traditions  of  the  Be- 

and  settle  the  political  difference  between  the  public  are  against  recognizing  as  republican  in 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  form  any  of  the  governments  in  those  ten  dis- 

I General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States."  organized  States  as  they  now  stand  before  the 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  replied :    "  The  ob-  country, 

ject  of*  this  biU  is  not  to  deprive  the  people  of  "  The  party  that  maintains  the  'unity  of 

'.those  States  of  protection.    The  object  of  it  is  the  Bepublic,  the  party  opposed  to  State  seces- 

to  hasten  the  day  when  the  people  of  those  sion,  that  party  has  declared,  in  more  solemn 

: States,  under  the  protection  of  a  law,  obeyed  form  than  the  people  ever  declared  any  thing 

by  the  President  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  before  in  our  history,  that  those  States  lately  ia 

officers  of  the  Army,  to  whom  it  becomes  a  insurrection,  and  filled  with  the  tempest  and 

rule  of  official  conduct,  will  reorganize  gov-  conflict  of  battle,  shall  not  again  be  admitted 

ernments    republican   in  form,  to  the  satis-  to  political  power  in  this  country,  until,  in  the 

faction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  most  explicit  and  binding  form  of  law,  they 

and,  in  the  words  of  the  bill,  *  be  restored  to  shall  have  given  a  new  and  irrepealable  guar- 

political  power  in  the  Union.'  antee  for  the  future  safety  of  the  Bepublic 

"Now,  what  objection  is  there  to  that?  That  is  the  issue  which  underlies  this  legisla- 

There  can  be  but  one  objection;  and  that  is  tion.    We  say  to  those  States:  *  Before  you 

ithe  argument  that  the  people  of  those  States  send  Bepresentatives  to  this  Hall,  you  must 
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accept  the  decree  which  twenty-three  States  cotmtry.    The  qnestion  before  the  House  is 

of  this  Union  have  already  solemnly  ratified,  whether  the  minority  or  the  minority  of  that 

declaring  that  no  State  of  this  Union  shall  committee  are  right.    The  migority  maintain 

make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  that  the  biU  presented  by  them  is  constitn- 

the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  tional,  and  that  its  constitutionality  can  be 

United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  maintained  here  and  everywhere.    We  of  the 

person  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.'  minority  in  our  report  contend  that  that  bill  is 

"  That,  sir,  is  the  first  proposition  involved  unconstitutional.     That,  sir,  is  the  question 

in  fhls  contest,  that  this  limitation  shall  be  before  us,  and  I  intend  to  confine  myself  as 

placed  by  irrepealable  amendment  in  the  Con-  strictly  as  possible  to  this  question.    I  will  not 

stitation.    There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  follow  the  lead  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

America  but  knows  that  to  secure  the  rights  (Mr.  Bingham)  in  giving  the  history  of  previous 

of  all  citizens  and  free  persons  in  every  State  parties  or  the  past  conduct  of  men.    I  am  not 

was  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  in  aware  that  the  fact  how  any  man  voted  seven 

the  beginning.    There  is  not  an  intelligent  man  years  ago,  or  how  any  man  felt  ten  years  ago, 

in  America  but  knows  that  this  spirit  and  intent  or  how  he  feels  now,  will  tend  to  elucidate  the 

of  the  Constitution  was  most  flagrantly  violated  question  under  consideration. 

long  anterior  to  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  *'  The  question  is  simply  this :  Is  this  a  bill 

Government  was  powerless  to  remedy  it  by  which  we  ought  to  pass ;  is  it  a  bill  which  we 

law.    That  amendment  proposes  hereafter  that  have  the  right  to  pass,  according  to  the  Consti- 

this  great  wrong  shaU  be  remedied  by  putting  tution  f    I  say  it  is  not. 

alunitation  expressly  into  the   Constitution,  "While  I  believe  that  the  interference  by 

coupled  with  a  grant  of  power  to  enforce  it  by  the  present  Executive  was  of  a  character  that 

law,  so  that  when  either  Ohio  or  South  Caro-  cannot  on  principle  be  successfully  defended, 

lina  or  any  other  State  shall  in  its  madness  or  because  it  infringed  to  some  extent  the  right 

its  folly  refuse  to  the  gentleman  or  his  children,  of  the  States  to  control  their  own  domestic 

or  to  me  or  to  mine,  any  of  the  rights  which  affairs,  yet  these  people  had  accepted  this  plan 

pertain  to  American  citizenship  or  to  a  common  of  restoration  proposed  by  President  John- 

humanity,  there  will  be  redress  for  the  wrong  son,  and  had  acted  upon  it.    The  Republican 

through  the  power  and  miy'esty  of  American  Congress  and  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  were  com- 

law.  mitted  to  the  proposition,  and  the  people  of 

^^That  is  the  first  issue;  and  it  is  as  essential  the  South  were  content  with  it.    The  Presi- 

to  the  life  of  this  Republic  as  is  the  light  of  dent  knew  the  exigency  in  which  he  was  placed, 

God  in  which  we  live.  and  that  the  only  chance  he  had  was  some 

"What  is  the  next?  That  representation  plan  which  should  be  approved  by  the  Repub- 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  people  of  all  lican  party,  and,  as  they  were  committed  to 
the  States  according  to  the  whole  number  of  Mr.  Lmcoln^s  plan,  he,  doubtless,  thought  it 
representative  population.  What  is  the  next  ?  the  best  means  of  speedy  and  harmonious  set- 
That  those  who  added  to  the  great  crime  of  tlement.  The  people  of  the  South  acted  under 
treason  the  additional  crime  of  peijury,  cloth-  it,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  They  organ- 
ingthemselveswithperjury  as  with  a  garment,  ized  State  conventions,  elected  Legislatures, 
to  enact  this  great  drama  of  armed  revolt  and  adopted  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
blood,  shall  never  again  exercise  official  trust,  stitution,  and  sent  members  to  these  Halls 
State  or  national,  until  their  disability  shall  be  asking  for  admission.  What  did  Congress  do 
removed  by  an  act  of  Congress.  then?    Did  it  tell  them  they  had  no  civil  gov- 

"  What  next  ?    That  the  national  debt  con-  emments  ?   Not  at  all.   It  sanctioned  the  proc- 

tracted  in  defence  of  the  nation's  life  shall  be  lamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  adop- 

forever  inviolate  and  shall  never  be  challenged  tion  of  the  thirteenth  amendment  by  the  Legis- 

by  congressional  or  by  State  legislation ;  that  latures  of  the  Southern  States ;  it  passed  the 

the  plighted  faith   of  this  nation  to  its  dead  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 

and  its  living  defenders  shall  be  inviolate  ;  without  saying  a  word  against  their  State  gov- 

that  the  pledge  which  the  nation  gave  to  the  emments.    But  what  further  did  it  do?    Tak- 

one  hundred  thousand  childless  mothers  in  this  ing  advantage  of  the  action  of  those  State 

land,  when  in  the  day  of  battle  they  gave  governments,  recognizing  them  as  valid  for  the 

their  sons  a  beautiful  and  holy  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of    acting  upon  that   constitutional 

life  of  the  nation,  lifting  their  hands  and  in-  amendment  and  of  passing  laws,  it  proposed  for 

voking  God's  blessing  on  their  going,  shall  submission  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States 

never  be  broken."  a  further  constitutional  amendment,  thus  reo- 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said:  "Mr.  Speak-  ognizing  their  State  governments  as  valid  all 

er,  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Recon-  the  time.    And,  when  Tennessee  adopted  the 

struction  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  differ  with  fourteenth  amendment,  the  gentleman   from 

the  minority  of  that  committee  in  regard  to  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  became  the  champion  of 

the  presentation  of  the  biU  now  before  the  the  measure  to  admit  that  State  to  represen- 

House,  and  to  give  our  reasons  for  that  differ-  tation  in  Congress,  a  resolution  for  their  ad- 

ence  of  opinion  in  the  form  of  a  minority  re-  mission  was  passed,  as  shown  above,  and  her 

port  which  is  now  before  the  House  and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  took  their  seats 
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in  these  Halls.    If  she  had  not  a  legal  State  itations  npon  the  Federal  Government,  and 

government,  how  conld  she  ratify  that  amend-  thej  expressly  declared  that  all  powers  not 

ment?  speoiallj  granted  to  the  Government  or  ne- 

^^  Bat  that  is  not  all.    It  is  oharged  here  that  cessarily  inferable  therefrom  were  reserved  to 

the  people  have  repudiated  this  action  of  the  the  States  and  th^  people  thereof;  and  when 

President.    Now,  the  gentlemen  never  dared  the  gentleman  declares,  as  he  did  in  his  speech, 

to  let  their  constituents  know,  till  after  the  late  that  all  power  is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

elections  in  the  northern  States,  that  thev  in-  States  unless  expressly  prohibited,  he  commits 

tended  to  take  any  such  ground  as  they  have  a  fatal  error,  an  error  which  I  would  not  have 

now  taken.    Why  did  not  they  pass  the  mili-  supposed  a  gentleman  of  his  acumen   would 

tary  bill  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  have  fallen  into.'' 

Congress?  They  knew  that  these  States  had  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Wisconsin,  followed,  saying: 
not  civil  governments  just  as  well  then  as  they  "I  insist,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  clause  of  the 
know  it  now.  The  elections  were  coming  on.  Constitution  does  require  by  necessary  im- 
and  had  to  be  bridged  over,  and  therefore  all  port  a  preexisting  government  to  be  guaran- 
this  action  was  postponed  until  the  last  session  teed.  1  say  that  the  United  States  are  bound 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  when  all  the  to  guarantee  in  each  of  those  States  a  repub- 
members,  except  from  afwD  D&moeratie  States,  lican  form  of  government,  and  that  the  re- 
had  been  elected  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  publican  form  of  government  which  they  are 
and  they  had  a  two  years'  lease  of  power,  to  guarantee  is  the  government  existing  before 
That,  in  my  humble  judgment,  was  the  reason  or  at  the  time  when  these  States  went  into  the 
that  influenced  many  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  rebellion.  But  even  if  the  term  guarantee  im- 
a  minority,  to  hold  it  back  until  after  that  ports  an  original  independent  power  to  make 
time.  I  ask,  then,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  or  create,  if  that  position  could  by  any  pos- 
whether  the  majority  of  the  Reconstruction  sibility  be  correct,  *  guarantee '  does  not,  cannot 
Committee  are  right  in  claiming  that  there  are  mean  to  destroy  or  overthrow ;  it  does  not 
no  civil  governments  in  these  States,  and  there-  mean  to  subvert  or  tear  down ;  it  cannot  mean 
fore  that  they  have  a  right  to  take  them  and  to  take  away  from  the  people  republican  gov- 
hold  them  as  conauered  provinces,  to  remove  emments  and  give  them  military  govemmenU 
the  protection  of  the  President  and  the  protec-  in  their  stead.  It  cannot  authorize  Congress 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  them,  put  the  to  take  from  them  all  civil  governments  and 
negro  above  the  white  man,  and  place  an  offi-  subject  them  to  rule  of  the  sword.  And  by 
cer  of  the  Army  over  all,  whose  will  shall  be  what  logic  or  reasoning  it  can  be  claimed  that 
law  and  who  shall  have  the  lives,  liberties,  and  this  bill  is  an  execution  of  the  power  to  guar- 
property  of  the  people  at  his  absolute  dis-  antee  to  those  States  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
posal  ?  emment,  by  declaring  that  all  the  civil  govem- 

"  Sir.  lean  understand  how  the  gentleman  ments  existing  in  those  States  shall  be  over- 

from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  those  thrown,  destroyed,  subverted,  and  the  people 

who  agree  with  him  that  the  Constitution  is  put  under  the  control  of  the  military  power  of 

thrown  aside,  and  that  we  are  acting  outside  a  military  despot,  is  beyond  my  oompreJien- 

of  it,  can  take  this  ground ;  but  I  cannot  un-  sion,   beyond  my  ability  to  understand.     Is  it 

derstand  how  a  gentleman  like  the  gentleman  guaranteeing  republican  form  of  government 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham),  who  claims  to  be  to  those  States  to  prohibit  the  Executive  and 

acting  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Con-  the  judiciary  from  recognizing  any  of  their 

stitution,  can  do  it.    If  there  are  no  regularly  civil  rights,  from  protecting  them  in  the  right 

organized  governments  in  these  States,  does  to  their  State  govemmente,  in  the  rights  of 

not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex-  life,  liberty,  and  property  ?    Is  military  gov- 

tend  over  these  people  ?    Does  not  that  Con-  emment,  is  the  government  by  the  bayonet, 

stitution  extend  as  far  as  the  power  of  the  the  republican  government  to  be  guaranteed  to 

United  States  extends,  and  protect  every  human  the  States  ? 

being  within  their  limits,  no  matter  where  sit-        "But,  sir,  when  I  drove  the  gentleman  by 

uated  ?    Beyond  all  question  it  does.  the  question  which  I  put  to  him  when  he  was 

The  Constitation  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for  making  his  speech  from   this  clause  of  the 

rulers  and  people  equally  m  war  and  in  peace,  and  Constitution,  he  attempted  to  take  refuge  under 

™ Jn'TfTlftjmf.^ilS  L^^ll^tiP^^^        ^  *^"*®*  °^  another,  and  that  one  where  all  men  who  would 

men  at  all  tunes  and  under  all  ciroumstances.  •    '  x  j  v  x 

exercise  ungranted  power,  who  are  not  con- 

"  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Milligan  tent  with  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu- 

case.  tion,  flee  when  driven  from  more  solid  ground ; 

"Where,  then,  I  ask,  are  the  powers,  now  he  took  refuge  under  that  clause  of  the  Con- 
sought  to  be  assumed,  granted  to  this  Congress  ?  stitution  which  provides  that  the  Congress  shall 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  asserts  that  Con-  have  power  'to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
gress  has  a  right  to  exercise  every  power  not  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
expressly  taken  away  from  Congress  by  the  tion  the  foregoing  powers.' 
Constitution.  Just  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  "  But,  sir,  I  insist  that  he  cannot  find  power 
This  Constitution  was  made  by  thirteen  free,  for  this  bill  under  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
equal,  and  independent  States.    They  put  lim-  tion.    That  provision  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
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fltnied  with  reference  to  the  powers  aotuallj  What  is  this  but  the  exercise  of  these  powers 

delegated,  expressly  given  by  some  express  by  the  Oongress  ?    If  it  may  say  when  and 

fower  of  the  Oonstitation,  and  upon  that  point  when  not  the  powers  shall  move,  if  its  discre- 

refer  to  the  very  authority  which  the  gentle-  tion  and  not  theirs  is  to  determine  when  they 

man  himself  cited  in  his  speech.    He  under-  shall  be  put  in  force,  they  are  both  overthrown 

took  to  show  that,  because  Oongress  is  au-  and  destroyed.'' 

thorized  to  guarantee  republican    forms    of  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  followed, 

government,  it  may  under  this  general  clause  do  saying :  ^*  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

any  thing  original  in  its  effect,  original  in  its  House  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 

pnrpose,  which  shall  in  the  end  or  may  by  which  provides  that  the  Government  of  the 

possibility  restore  republican  fovemments.   In  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each  State  a 

other  words,  the  power  which  the  gentleman  government  republican  in  form,  and  also  to  the 

claims  under  this  provision  is  that  he  may  ere-  nature  of  the  guarantee  which  tne  Government 

ate  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  upon  of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  fttmiah.    The 

that  hang  his  guarantee — ^upon  that  exercise  word  *  guarantee'  in  the  Constitution  has  a 

the  power  of  guaranteeing  republican  form  of  larger  meaning  than  is  given  to  it  when  used 

government.  in  reference  to  the  individual  relations  of  men. 

"  But  the  gentleman  devoted  most  of  his  The  Constitution  ^arantees  to  each  State  a 

time  to  the  first  section  of  this  bilL    What  is  government  republican  in  form.    Suppose  in  a 

that  section  ?    It  declares  that '  the  so-called  ^ven  State  we  find  on  observation  that  there 

civil  governments  in  those  States  respectively  is  no  government,  what,  then,  is  the  force  and 

shall  not  be  recognized  as  valid  or  legal  State  effect  of  our  guarantee  9    To  create  for  tiiem  a 

governments  either  by  the  executive  or  judi-  government  republican  in  form  9    No,  sir ;  be- 

dal  power  or  authority  of  the  United  States.'  cause  on  our  theory  a  republican  form  of 

^*-  Sir,  I  insist  that  that  section  is  in  direct  government  cannot  be  constructed  in  that  way. 

conflict  with .  more  than  one  provision  of  the  The  effect  of  our  guarantee  is  this :  we  provide 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.    The  Con-  the  ways  and  means  and  fhrnish  incidental 

stitution  provides  that  *  the  executive  power  security  by  which  the  people  themselves  set  up 

is  vested  in  the  President.'    It  also  provides  a  republican  form  of  government^  and  which, 

that  *•  the  Judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  Su-  when  set  up,  we  inspect ;  and,  if,  m  the  jud^- 

preme  Court '  and  such  inferior  courts  as  may  ment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  it  is 

be  established.    Now,  what  does  this  bill  pro-  republican  in  form,  we  then  guarantee  that  gov- 

vide  ?    It  provides  that  these  States  shall  not  emment  to  the  State.    In  the  next  place,  if  we 

be  recognized  as  having  valid  and  legal  State  find  a  government  nqt  republican  in  form,  then 

governments  either  by  the  executive  or  the  the  United  States  are  bound  in  some  way  to 

judicial  power  of  the  Government.  remove  it  and  to  give  itte  people  an  opportunity 

"  That  is  an  iigunotion  upon '  the  exercise  of  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  government. 

the  power.'    It  is  not  that  the  President  shall  We  must  perform  this  service,  or  otherwise 

not  do  a  certain  act,  nor  that  the  judges  of  the  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  utterly 

court  shall  not  perform  certain  specified  acts,  ineffectual.    If  in  a  State  you  find  there  is  no 

but  it  is  that '  the  power '  shall  not  be  exer-  government,  is  not  your  obligation  under  the 

cised.    It  is  a  prohibitory  injunction  against  Constitution  binding  upon  you  to  guarantee  to 

the  exercise  of  a  power  granted  by  the  Consti-  them  a  government  republican  in  form  ?    And 

tution.    If  it  merely  prohibited  the  President  is  not  the  guarantee  entirely  inoperative  unless 

from  doing  some  act  not  within  the  scope  of  you   furnish  ways  and   means  and  security 

executive  power,  it  might  not,  then,  prohibit  through  which  they  may  form  a  government  ? 

the  exercise  of  Uhe  executive  power'  con-  If  in  another  State  you  find  a  government 

ferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution.    If  it  manifestiy  not  republican  in  form,  a  monarchy, 

was  to  prevent  the  court  from  doing  some  par-  an  aristocracy,  a  military  government,  are  you 

ticular  act,  it  might  not,  then,  restrict  or  pro-  obliged  to  be  silent,  to  be  inactive,  to  allow 

Mbit  the  exercise  of  *  t^e  judicial  power.'  that  government  to  continue,  as  inevitably  you 

*^  But  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  execu-  must  if  the  doctrine  maintained  on  the  other 

tive  and  the  judiciary  coming  from  the  same  side  of  the  House  be  true,  that  it  is  only  when 

source  from  which  Congress  denves  all  its  power,  there  is  a  republican  government  that  this 

the  orig^al  source  of  all  governmental  power,  provision  of  the  Constitution  becomes  opera- 

the  people.    This  bill  attempts  to  circumscribe  tive?    You  must  remove  these  governments 

and  limit  the  exercise  of  *the  power'  itself,  and  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  set  up  a 

a  power  not  conferred  upon  Congress,  not  sub-  republican  government.     And  this  was  the 

ject  to  its  control.    The  executive  and  judicial  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 

power  is  as  much  above  and  beyond  the  con-  Luther  vs.  Borden,  to  which  reference  has  so 

trol  of  Congress  as  is  the  legislative  power  often  been  made.    The  court  say : 

vested  in  Oongress  by  the  Constitution  above  Unquestionably  a  military  govemmdnt,  ostablished 

the  control  of  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  as  the  permanent  government  of  a  State,  would  not  be 

And  yet  this  biU  by  its  terms  expressly  declares  a  reputUoan  government,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 

that  tiiese  powers  of  the  executive  and  the  judi-  CongroBs  to  overthrow  it. 

clary  shall  not  in  a  given  case  be  exercised.  And  again,  in  the  same  case,  the  court  say : 
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Under  this  artiole  of  the  Constitution  it  rests  with  '^And  I  find  thb  legislation  printed  as  having 

Congress  to  decide  what  government  is  the  estab-  ])een  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 

bshed  one  in  a  State :  for,  as  the  United  States  guar-  a^^^  •  th«reforft  if  T  had  an v  dnnhta  hpforP 

antee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  °^^^ »      ,  j  v    ^      /   j      ^^  ^?!^^.  Deiore, 

Congress  must  necessarily  decide  what  government  they  would  be  resolved  now.     Oertainly  no 

is  established  in  a  Sute  before  it  can  determine  man  has  hitherto  attempted  to  interfere  with 

whether  it  is  republican  or  not.       ♦       ♦       «       ♦  ^t^q  action  of  this  provision  of  law. 

And  ite  decUion  is  binding  on  every  other  Depart-  a  ^^ile  I  say  it  is  quite  competent  for  Con- 

ment  of  the  Government,  and  could  not  be  questioned  ^^^^  .    ^.  „ii  fi.:„  ™*+^*  ^f  •1,*^«„4.«,^«^«  ;« 

in  a  judicial  tribunal."— i^A«r  vs.  ^r(i«»,?  Howard,  ^^f  to  put  all  this  matter  of  reconstmction  in 

p.  142.  the  hands  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  and  I 

iLr>,           X1--     1.     1         XI-     xi.  i.  XI-      1-1  trust  it  will  be  so  put,  at  least  so  much  of  saper- 

"  Can  any  thmg  be  clearer  than  that  the  whole  ^igj^n  over  it  as  will  require  unity  of  action  bv 

subject  of  observation,  of  mqmry,  of  judgment,  the  commanders  of  the  several  district,  stilL 

IS  open  to  the  United  States,  which  means,  for  j^  ^y  judgment,  the  details  of  the  biU  require 

purposes  of  political  action,  Congress  and  the  gome  revision,  in  order  that  a  system  and  offi- 

President  coOperatmg ;  and  upon  such  luspeo-  ^ers  of  civil  governments  in  the  rebeUions  States 

taon,   observation,   and  judgment  to  decide,  ^^y  be  set  up  and  appointed  at  once,  which 

first,  whether  there  is  any  government.     If  ^^^  ^fibrd  to  loyal  men  and  the  friends  of  the 

they  find  that  there  is  a  government,  then  Government  security  for  life,  liberty  of  action, 

next  to  inquire  whether  it  is  republican  or  ^nd  exemption  from  outrage,  nntU  these  States 

not,  and  if  Congress  finds  either  that  there  is  OisH  be  again  represented  in  the  Congress  of 

no  government  or  that  the  government  is  not  f\^Q  United  States  " 

republican,  it  is  a  duty  to  provide  ways  and  xhe  following  Amendments,  reported  by  the 

means  for  the  establishment  of  a  republican  committee,  were  agreed  to: 
government.      Otherwise,  m  the  only  cases 

where  the  provision  would  be  of  any  service,  ..Amend  section  two  by  inserting  before  the  word* 

u  <nrrvr.i;i  Vv!>  »4>fA»i^  {.«A^i^»4.,i«i   ««^  t»-/^,.4- V.  1  .vol  to  rcmovc  "  thc  words  "  IS  authonzcd,"  Ettd  mseit- 

it  would  be  utterly  meffectual  and  worthless  j^g  after  the  words  "  to  remove  "  the  words  "  at  his 

to  the  country.  discretion ; "  so  that  portion  of  the  section  will  read : 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  sidd :  "  I  have  The  General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is 

no  difficulty  with  the  great  question  which  has  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  eigoin^  by  special 

been  argued  here  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  ^fer^^^^^JJ^^^^^^S^a"!^^ 

our  acts  m  this  regard.     There  are  at  least  the  perfomianci  of  all  acts  authorized  by  aaid  sev- 

three  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  eral  laws  above  recited,  and  is  authorized  to  remove, 

the  United  States  under  which  all  we  have  ^  his  discretion,  by  his  order,  from  command,  any  or 

done  may  be  well  maintained.  ^  °J  ^^  commanders  and  detail  other  offioen  of 

"But  if  I  had  ever  had  any  such  difflcnlty,  ^'l^o'^^K^fc 'wtds  "of  the  «*.  ^on. 

tJie  time  for  statmg  it  has  long  smce  passed,  sjud"  m  section  five  the  words  "or  any  refiisal  or 

I  understand  that  the  constitutional  objection  wilful  neglect  of  any  person  to  issue  anv  order  or  do 

urged  upon  the  other  side  is  that  this  bill  tends  '^V  «*  required  by  this  act,  or  either  of  the  acts  to 

to  take  away  from  the  President  of  the  United  7}^t  ^a^  ^  ad^tional  imd  supplem^taiy.janth 

a4-«4-»<>  v^c   lrv»r».  «-  n^«»«.««^«-  j«  n\.i^fi  ^^  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  the  due  execution  of  this 

States  his  power  as  Commander-in-Ohief  of  act,  or  either  of  the  acts  to  which  this  is  supplement- 

the  Army  or  the  United  States.    I  find  by  ref-  .  aiy ; "  so  that  the  section  will  read : 

erence  to  the  law  that  when  the  grade  of  Gen-  Sso.  6.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  any  inter- 

eral  was  revived  he  was  authorized  to  command  Erence  by  any  person,  with  intent  to  prevent  by 

only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  fSl°\  *^®  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Generjl  of 

4:t./tt«:+«^  ol^T^i:      T  i         V  iT      *'=***'^^"''  ^'^  the  Army  made  m  pursuance  of  this  act  and  of  the 

the  United  States.    I  have  before  me  the  law  acts  aforesaid,  or  any  refusal  or  wilful  neglect  of  any 

establishing  the  grade  of  General.    It  provides  person  to  issue  any  order  or  do  any  act  required  by 

for  the  appointment  of  *  a  person  of  courage,  this  act,  or  either  of  the  acts  to  which  this  act  is 

skill,  and  abUity,  who,  being  commissioned  as  *ddition^  and  supplementary,  with  intent  to  defeat 

n-ATioi-oi   *nov  Ka  anfh/M^.TAi?  ,^r^A^*  ♦i^a  Ai^^^  Or  deUiy  thc  duc  cxecutiou  of  this  act  or  cithcT  ot  the 

GeneraL  may  be  authorized,  under  tiie  direo-  acts  to  Vhich  this  is  supplementaiy,  shall  be  held  to 

tion  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  be  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  party  guUty  thereof 

to  command  the  armies  of  the  United  States.^  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000, 

This  is  the  only  authority  for  having  any  Gen-  "^^  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years. 

©'•^  at  all.  Mr.  Butler  said:  " I  move  to  amend  the  first 

"But  m  March,  1867,  tacked  on  to  the  ap-  section  of  the  bill  by  striking  out  all  after  the 

propriation  bill  there  is  a  provision—  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

That  the  headquarters  of  the  General  of  the  Army  ^  follows : 

shall  be  at  the  city  of  Washmgton ;  and  all  orders  and  That  in  Vuginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

instructions  relating  to  military  operations  issued  by  Georgia,   Alabama,  Mississippi,  I^ouisiana,  Texas, 


the  Army  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  re-  not  be  recognized  as  valid  or  fegfu^State  govem- 

Ueved  from  command,  or  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere  ments  eitiier  by  the  executive  or  judicial  power  or 

than  at  his  headquarters,  unless  at  his  own  request,  authority  of  the  United  States.    In  order  to  supply 

without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Senate;  and  the  place  of  such  governments  so  declared  illegaL 

any  orders  or  instructions  relating  to  military  oper-  the  several  constitutional  conventions  of  each  or 

ations  issued  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  said  States,  as  soon  as  such  conventions,  respectivelv, 

section  shall  be  null  and  void.  shall  have  submitted  to  the  people  a  constitution  or 
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frame  of  ffOTeniment  for  thdr  ratifloation,  Bh«ll  have  '*  In  addition  to  this,  the  men  composing  the 

power  and  authority  to  appoint  all  dvU  officers  here-  oonventions  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  much 

J&^to  S^f  .u\?^Jb  «dThlu^P,Vm'°S  b<,tteraoquainted,with  the  proper  i«ent8  to   ^ 

the  duties  appertaining  by  law  to  such  offices  re-  carry  their  work  mto  effect  than  the  miktarj 

81>ectiyely.    It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  several  dis-  authorities    can  possibly  be.     It   is  believed, 

trict  commanders  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  such  also,  that  there  will  be  a  much  better  chance 

offioere  by  the  convention ;  to  mstaU  each  officer  in  f^,  ^^^  g^^^^gg  ^f  ^hese  constitutions  before  the 

his  office ;  to  cause  to  be  put  mto  the  possession  and  t    *^  j.-l  <.*        i.        ^i.  •  a ^ 

control  ol  each  officer  the  records  and  archives  and  pwple  if  the  conventions  have  the  appomtment 

other  property  of  the  State  pertaimng  to  his  office,  of  the  agents  than  if  the  appointments  be  made 

and  to  do  all  other  acts  which  may  be  necesstfv  to  by  th6  district  commanders.    I  need  not  say 

enable  Buch  State  offlcere,  respwtively.  to  perform  that  the  former  system  is  also  more  consonant 

the  fimctions  of  their  offices.    Each  of  said^ officers  '^^i  our  form  Qf  Government, 

may  be  removed  for  cause,  to  be  sUted  m  the  order  " ""  "   , .  *"* '"  ^* ,    "  ,            i    av                      i 

of  removal,  by  said  distaict  commanders  respeo-  "  I  believe  the  loyal  people  there  are  neariy 

lively;  and  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  otherwise,  unanimous  on  this  subject.     Having  received 

the  same  may  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  the  draft  of  a  bill  very  similar  in  substance  to 

district  commanders  respe<Aively.    Such  State  gov-  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 

emments  so  organized  shall  oontmue  m  force  and  ^i,„„^^4.„  t  v««.^  «^«,«  ♦rv  4-t»a  /.^n^inoi/xn  *\*^4^ 

jmthority  untU*eaoh  Sute,  respectively,  shall  be  fhusetts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  system  of  appomtment  thus  proposed  18 

other  State  officers  sh^  have  been  elected  and  quail-  vastly  more  proper  and  more  likely  to  be  effect- 

fied  under  the  constitution  thereof.  nal  in  getting  these  States  speedily  back  again 

Mr.  Butler  said :    "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  than  the  system  contemphited  by  the  bill  now 

propose  to  trouble  the  patience  of  the  House  before  us.     For  these  reasons  I  advocate  the 

irirther  than  to  state  that  the  only  difference  proposition.     I  have  no  desire,  of  course,  to 

"between  this  amendment  and  the  proposition  make  any  factious  opposition  upon  a  question 

contained  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  this  Idnd.    I  support  the  amendment  of  the 

is  that  the  amendment  proposes  the  appoint-  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  because  it  is  in 

ment  of  the  State  officers  by  the  several  con-  accordance  with  what  I  know  to  be  the  wishes 

Atitutional  conventions,  after  they  shall  have  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  to  be 

submitted  the  respective  constitutions  to  the  affected  by  it." 

people,  instead  of  permitting  those  officers  to  The  amendment  of  Mr.  Butler  was  r^ected 

be  appointed  by  the  district  commanders.    I  by  the  following  vote: 

have  offered  the  amendment  in  response  to  a  Y«as— Messrs.  Allison,  Anderson,  Amell,   Dolos 

universal  demand  to  this  effect  coming  from  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Banks,  Broomall^  But- 

every  Southern  State."  l?f,  Cake,  Cary,  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clwke  Sidney 

Mr   Stevens,  of  Pe-wlvani^  .aid:    "Mr.  ^^f^^f&^rHlSSi^^^^b^te 

Speaker,  I  have  no  desire  to  debate  this  ques-  judd,   JulUn,  Kelley,Kel8ey,   Kitchen,    William 

tion;  but,  in  view  of  my  position  as  chairman  Lawrence,  Logan,  Lou^ifhrid^u,  Maynard,  McOlurg, 


the  conclusions  of  my  colleagues.  dom— 58. 

"  In'Uie  first  place,  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  Nats— Messrs.    Archer,    Axtell,    Bailey,  Baker, 

present  bill  will  add  any  efficiency  to  our  pres-  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Baraum,  teaman.  Beck,  Bemam^, 

*^  X  "I     •  1  *'            A  -  ^\:^i„^^^  ^f  ♦!>«  ^/^Tn««u  Benton,  Bimrham,  Blame,  Blair,  Boutwell,  Boyer, 

ent  legislation.      As  chairman  of  the  commit-  B^omwiu,  I&ooks,  BucklaLd,  BJrr,  Chanler,  Cook) 

tee,  I  have,  very  naturally,   been  addressed  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dixon.  Dodge,  Egrfeaton,  Eldridge, 

upon  subjects  of  this  kind  by  the  several  con-  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Femss,  Fox,  oSeld,  Getz,  Gloss- 

ventions,  they  not  knowing  the  slight  parti  brenner,  GoUaday,  Qriswold,  Grover,  Haight,  Hidsey, 

Uke  in  these  matters  now  From  aU  the  con-  g^^.^Kj  K^^Jtfc'a  H,lSb.rf: 
Tentions  now  in  session,  I  believe,  with  the  Hulburd,  Humphrey,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  Johnson, 
exception  of  three,  or  at  most  four,  there  have  Jones,  Kerr,  Ketcham,  Knott.  Koontz,  Lincoln,  Mar- 
come  to  me  requests  to  introduce  and  advo-  shall^  Marvin,  McCarthy,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead, 
cateameasuresimUar  to  the  proposition  which  JJ,?J".n®^AJ?'^.''»  ^^!"'  ^IH*^'  wii^^'pfu' 
ha.  been  offered  by  the  .entlL^  from  Massa-  0;Nem,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ohusetts  (Mr.  Butler).  I  will  state  the  reasons  Bobertson,  Boss,  Sawyer,  Scofleld,  Sitgreaves,  Smith, 
on  which  these  applications  have  been  based.  Spalding.  Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Stewart, 
"  It  is  thought  that,  after  the  military  power  StoneTraber,  Lawrence  S.  Trimble,  Trowbridge. 
h«  so  f^  protected  those  popnlations  as  to  ^raX^^^'cITfJerc^wL^ib^ 
enable  the  conventions  to  go  on  quietly  m  -g;^^  ^  "^Srashbume,  Henry  D.  Washburn,  Welker, 
framing  constitutions  and  submitting  them  to  Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wil- 
the  people,  the  designation  of  the  officers  to  son.  Wood,  Woodbridge,  and  Woodward— 112. 
carry  those  constitutions  into  effect  wiU  be  ^  Nor  VoTiiro-Measrs.  Adams  Ames,  C^iell, 
^^  r.  1-  ^*  A  v«  *u«  «:„:i  ♦!,««  K«.  +!»/*  Covode,  Finney,  Hawkins,  Hill,  Laflm,  George  V. 
much  better  made  by  the  civil  than  by  the  L^^^^oe,  Loan,  Lynch,  ialloiy,  McCormick*  Mo- 
military  power.  There  is  naturally  some  ob-  Cullough,  Morgan,  Morrell,  BandaU.  Eobinson,  Selye, 
jecCion  down  there,  as  there  is  everywhere,  to  Shellabarger,  Stokes,  Taffe,  and  William  B.  Wash- 
the  unnecessary  prolongation  of  military  rule  bum— 23. 
in  this  country.  So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following  the  following  ftmdamental  oon<mioiifl ;  that  the  oon- 

yqIq.  stltutionof  Alabama  shall  never  be  bo  ameadedor 

*  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  any  class  of  cit- 

Yejls — ^Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell,  izens  of  the  United  States  of  the  ri^tto  vote,  who  az« 
Belos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baker,  entitled  to  vote  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized, 
Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaman,  Benjamm,  Benton,  Bmir-  ^op  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  allow  any  person 
ham,  Blame,  Blair,  Boutwell,  BromweU,  Broomall,  to  vote  who  is  exduded^m  office  by  the  third  seo- 
Buckland,  Cake.  Churchill,  Header  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  tion  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  amendment  to 
Clarke,  Cobb,  Oobum,  Cook,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  until  the  dia- 
Dodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eokley,  BMleston,  Ela,  abilities  imposed  by  sud  section  shall  have  been 
Eliot,  Famsworth,  Perriss,  Feiry,  Fields,  Garadd,  removed  in  the  manner  therein  provided ;  and  Con- 
Gravely,  Griswold,Halsey,  Harding,  Hieby,  Hooper,  greaB  shall  have  power  to  annul  any  amendment  to 
Hopkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Chester  D.  Hubbard,  the  constitution  of  Alabama  or  any  act  of  the  Legls- 
Hulburd,  Hunter,  InffersolLJenckes,  Judd,  Julian,  uture  of  sud  State  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Qiis 
Eelley,  Eelsey,  Eetcham,  Kitchen,  Eoontz,  William  eection. 

Lawrence,    Lmcoln,    Logan,    Loughridge,    Marvin,  xr     a     ia*          ^  r\i.-       of    ^  *^u    ^  m       • 

Maynard,    McCarthv,    McCluig,    Merour,    Miller,  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following, 

Moore,  Moorhead,  MiulinB,  Myers,  Newcomb,  Nunn,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill : 

PiSilr^vSfrJ'j  pSi«V  PomtSV  PH^'tS™'  ISk!  ^hat  the  constitution  framed  by  the  convention  of 

Plants,  Poland,  Polsley,  Pomeroy,  Pnoe.  Raum,  Bob-  Bahama,  which  was  submitted  fd  ratification  by  the 

erteon.  Sawyer,  Schen^,  Scofleld,   Selye,  8h^,  j^  ^         j^^^^  commencing  on  the  4th  <&y  of 

Smitii.  Spddmg,  Starkweather.  Aaron  J.  Stevens,  fi^bVuarv,  1868,  is  hereby  dedared  to  be  the  fudda- 

l^t^  nnJnTvTn^  A'jrnii°iJ!;;f  ^V^^^  men^STiId  orgknic  law  It  a  provisional  government 

pS^oS^t'  ^S  S^m  Van  W^W^S^  pXo^^  ^^t  thc  pcoplc  of  Alabama,  so  far  as  the  lame  is  not 

Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  \^d,  Cadwdader  5^  oonlliS^Kth  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Uni- 

C.  Washburn,  Heniy  D.  WashburiLWilliam  B. Wash-  *.  j  a^^^       a  nd  the  offlooM  Alficted  «t  «iid  aWdion 

Sr^s  F  wSo^StWD^^^^  Si^^,^X  U?1%'& 

^fl:  ^^^^^^'J^"^^^'  ^^T^^^  ^'  ^^^^^  in  s^d  constltutioi  and  4e  ordinances  of  wid  oon- 

vr^S?l\fi.«!«    A5?jJf'Aw»i,«.    A^f^n    p-^oa  vention,  and  immediately  thereafter  enter  upon  the 

Ti^^^T^lL^^rknt^n^:^^^'  ^I^IV  dischaw  of  the  duties  of  tiieir  respective  offiSu 

§?5SZ; ^'itZduI^^rlr^^^SSl^  ^Z'  S>o.  I.  Andbeii/urther^naeted,  thatthe Governor, 

Jif  ^i&  ^^^linwS«J5^  'P^«  '  P^^^^  ^^^^o^-     Tie  Le^slature.  wlen  so  convened,  Shan 

^^^£^nF^^.i^^:i.  ^   ^SkS^^I^  V0«^  all  title  power  conferred  by  said  conatitution 

Stewart,  Stone,  Tabeis  Lawrence  S.  Trimbre,  Van  ^^^^            ^  ^  ^     conflict  with  the  Constitution 

Aijken,  Van  Trumn,  \^oo^and  Woodward-45.  i^d  UwVS  tiie  United  S^s.     l^d  the  L?Sl^ 

Pi?n  Jv  H^kl;:;  ffiriln*^'S«o^T^  .™±'  '^  ^«™^y  ^^^  empowered  to  submit  tSTo^- 

iX  t^&W:  M^u^ou^^^^  '^^  t/the  qualifielel^tors  of  Alabama  for  «tbl- 

reUrian5X'shSLbi««^^  f*^^"^  "^  T^.  ?r  ""•  *T~  "  ^  ^  designate. 

bWmd iSu B!w^uine--20           '  A^-i"*?  IfgiBlatige  is  also  empowered,  bv  a  ma- 

uxo,  ikuu  AMuu.  A*,      aeixwuxuo— ^.  joiity  votc  of  cach  Housc,  to  submit  the  said  oonsti- 

The  bill  was  not  taken  np  in  the  Senate.  tution,  as  framed  by  the  convention,  with  or  without 

amendments  proposed  by  the  Legislature.     And  if 

amendments  oe  proposea  by  the  Legislature,  they 

In  theHonse,  on  March  26th,  Mr.  Famsworth,  ^hall  be  voted  upon  separately,  and  not  in  oonnee- 

of  niinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruc-  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  constitution  as  it  came  from  tiie  oonven- 

tion,  reported  the  following  bUl  for  tihe  admis-  '  g'io.  8,  And  be  UfuHher  maoUd,  That  whenever  tiie 

aion  of  Alabama  to  representation  m  Oong^ess :  people  by  a  mty'ority  vote  of  the  qualified  electon 

Wheretu,  the  people  of  Alabama,  in  pursuance  of  o*"  Alabama,  qualified  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  March  88, 1867,  to  vote  for  delegates  to  frame  a  con- 
fer the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States,"  stitution,  and  actually  voting  upon  such  ratiflcati<m, 
passed  March  2,  1867,  and  the  acts  supplementary  Bh&U  have  ratified  a  constitution  submitted  as  afore- 
tiiereto,  have  framed  a  constitution  of  State  govern-  8*id»  wjd  the  Legislature  of  the  proposed  State  01^ 
ment  which  is  republican  in  form ;  and  whereas,  at  gAiuzation  shall  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the 
an  election  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  proposed  by  the 
A.  D.  1868,alargemq'oTityof  the  legid  votere  of  said  Thirty-nmth  Congress,  and  known  as  article  four- 
State,  voting  at  said  election,  voted  for  the  adoption  ^^^^  the  constitution  of  Alabama  may  be  presented 
of  said  constitution :  Therefore,  to  Congress  for  its  approval. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bepreeenic^  S«o.  4.  And  be  it  fuHher  enacted^  That  the  district 


at  the  election  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  this  act,  *°d  amendatory  thereof  shall  remain  in  full  force  in 

shaU  have  duly  ratified  the  amendment  to  the  Con-  Alabama,  except  as  modified  by  this  act,  until  Ala- 

stitution  of  the  United  States  proposed  by  the  Thirty-  bama  shall  be  restored  to  representation  in  Congrees. 

'^t^'a.TI^^/.^^rS.^^iS.U^^-bethe  .  The  substitute  was  agreed  to  by  the  follow- 

duty  of  the  commanding  jjeneral  of  the  militanr  dis-  ^^  ^^^  • 

trict  in  which  Alabama  is  included  to  notiiy  the  Teas— Messrs.  Ames,  Anderson,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 

members  of  the  Legislature  of  sidd  State,  chosen  at  James  M.  Ashley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Banks,  Beaity, 

the  election  held  in  February,  1868,  to  assemble  at  Benjamin,  BromweU,   Broomall,   Churohill,  Sidney 

the  capital  of  said  State  within  thirty  days  after  the  Clarke,  Cobum,  Cook.  Covode.Cullom,  Dawes  J>ixon, 

passage  of  this  act.  Dodge,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston.  Eliot,  Ferriss, 

Seo.  8.  And  be  tt/uHher  enacted,  That  said  State  of  Ferry.  Halsey,  Hawkins,  Hill,  Hopkins,  Hunter,  In- 

Alabama  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  in  Con-  gersoll,  Judd,   Julian,   Kelsey,   Aetcham,  Koontz, 

gress  and  reorganized  as  a  State  of  the  Union  upon  Lafiin,  William  Lawrence,  Loan,  Lougliridge,  May- 
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Bard«  MeGlmg,  Mereor,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Moirell,  Laflin,  G60ig«  V.  Lawrenoe,  William  Lawrenoa,  Lin- 
Kullins,  Hyera,  Nairn,  O'Neill,  Oith,  Poland.  Pole-  ooln,  Longhridge,  Lynch,  Marvin,  MoCarthy,  Mo- 
ley,  Pomeroy,  Price.  Baum,  Sawyer,  Boofleld,  Snanka,  Clurg,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhead,  Monell, 
Smith,  Spalding,  Thaddeus  Stevena,  Taffe,  Twichell,  Myera,  Newoomb,  Nunn,  O'NeilL  Orth,  Paine,  Per- 
Upaon,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward,  ham,  Peters,  Pike,  POe,  Planto,  Poland,  Price,  Rob- 
EuhaB.  Waahburne,  William  B.  Waahbom,  Walker,  ertaon.  Sawyer,  Schen(±,  Sooflold,  Shanka,  Smith, 
Thomaa  Williama,  James  F.  Wilaon,  John  T.  Wilaon,  Aaron  F.  Stevena,  Thaddeua  Stovena^tewart,  Stokea, 
Stephen  F.  Wilaon,  and  Woodbridge— 77.  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomaa.  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Upaon, 

If AT8 — ^Measre.  Adams,  Amell,  Bailey,  Beaman,  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  van  Wyck,  Ward, 

Beck,  Bingham,  Blune,  Boutwell,  Brooks^aekland,  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,   Euhu   B.   Wasnbume, 

BniT,CaiT,Eldridge,Famaworth,  Fields.  Fox,  Gloaa-  Henry  D.  Washburn,  Welker.  William  Williams, 

brenner,  OoUaday,  Gravely,  Hught,  Hoiman,  Bioh-  Jamea  F.  Wilaon.  Stephen  F.  Wilaon,  Windom, 

ard   D.  Hubbaro,   Hulburd,   Humphrey,  Johnson,  Woodbridge,  and  the  Speaker — ^110. 

Jonea,  Kerr,  Knott,  Lincoln,  Mallory,  Marshall.  Mil-  Natb— Messrs.  Adams,  Baker,  Beck,  Cary,  £1- 

ler,  Mongen,  Newcomb,  Niolaok,  Nioholaon,  Paine,  dridge,  Golladay.  Grover,  Hoiman,  Hotchkiss,  Kioh- 

PerhamjPeterB^ile,Plimts,Prayn,Bos8,Sitgreaves,  ard  1).  Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Kerr,   Knott,  Loan, 

Taber.  Taylor,  Thomaa,  John  liimble,  Lawrenoe  S.  Marahall,  MoConnick,  Mor>^,  Mungen,   Niblaok, 

Trimble,  van  Auken,  Van  Trmnp,  Van  Wyck,  Win-  Phelps,  Pruyn,  Bandall,  Bobmaon,  Ross,  Sitmaves, 

dozn,  and  Woodward — 64.  Sjpaloixig,  Stone,  Taber,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump, 

Not  Votxso — Messrs.  Allison,  Aroher,  Aztoll,  Tnomas  Williams,  and  Woodward — 82. 
Barnes,  Bamum,Benton,  Blair.  Boyer,  Butler,  Cake,  Not  Votiko — Messrs.  Archer,  Delos  R.  Ashley, 
Chanler,  Reader  W.  Clarice,  Coob,  Cornell,  Donnelly,  Axtoll,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Bingham,  Boyer,  Brooks, 
£lAf  Fitmey^Garfleld, Getz.  Griswold,  Grover,  Hara-  Burr,  Chanler,  Cornell,  Dawea,  Dixon,  Fields,  Fin- 
ing, Higby,  Hooper,  Hotohkias,  Aaahel  W.  Hubbard,  ney.  Fox.  Gets.  Glossbrenner,  Haight,  Hawkins, 
Cheater  1>.  Hubbard,  Jenckes,  Kelley,  Kitohen,  Aaanel  W.  Huboard,  Hulburd,  Ligersoll,  Johnson, 
George  V.  Lawrenoe,  Logan,  Lvnch,  Marvin,  Mc-  Jonea,  Kelley,  Ketcnam,  Kitchen.  Koontz,  Logan, 
CarthV.  McCormidk,  McCnillougn,  Morgan,  Mx>rris-  Mallory,  Maynard,  McCullough,  Jiorrissey,  MulHns, 
ser,  Pnelps,  Pike.  Bandall,  Robertaon,  Robinaon,  Nioholaon,  Polaley,  Pomeroy,  Kaum,  Selye,  Sheila- 
Scnendc,  Belye,  Snellabarger.  Starkweather,  ^Aaron  barger.  Starkweather,  John  Trimble,  Lawrence  S. 
F.  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Stone,  Trowbridge,  Van  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Willuun  B.  Waah- 
Aemam.  Cadwslader  C.  Washburn,  Henry  D.  Wash-  bum,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  Wood-^7. 
bum,  William  Williams,  and  Wood-58.  j^  ^^  g^^^^^  ^^  j^„^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^ 

The  bill  was  then  passed— yeas  102,  nays  80.  Missouri,  urged  the  following  as  an  amond- 

It  was  not  taken  up  in  the  Senate.  ment  to  the  bill,  by  striking  out  and  inserting 

— — --  it  after  the  fifth  line : 

Inthe  House,  on  May  7th,  Ifr.  Stevens,  from  ^hat  then  ahall  never  be  in  said  State  any  denial 

the  (Jomnuttee  on  xCeconstruction,  reported  a  or  abridgment  of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any 

bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  other  right,  to  any  person  bv  reason  or  pn  account  of 

to  representation  in  Oongress.     The  preamble  '■o®  ^  «>lor,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed  j  and  that 

rtated  that  the  people  of  Arkimsaj,  in  pnr-  S£i:^%t"^.^'SS^S*:af  8*^^ 

Buance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  aentalaon  in  either  House  of  Congreea.' 

*^K  ^'''qw  T""^  *®f '??*  ?"  o^TJS?''*  ""a  I^''  Mr.  Drake  said :  "  WiU  it  be  denied  that  in 

rebel  States,"  passed  March  2,  186T,  and  the  Congress  alone  is  the  right  to  admit  States  into 

acts  supplementary  thereto,  had  framed  and  the  Union?    Of  course  it  will  not.    Will  it  be 

adopted  a  constitution  of  State  government  denied  that  Congress  is  vested  with  a  complete, 

which  was  republican  in  forao,  M^d  the  Legisla-  unquestioned,  and  unquestionable  discretion  as 

ture  of  said  State  had  duly  ratified  the  amend-  ^  \^  admission  of  States?    If  denied,  I  ask 

ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  provision  of  the  Constitution 

proposed  by  the  Thirty-nmth  Congress,  and  which  fetters  or  limite  that  discretion  ?    That 

^S^^  !?u^A^^^^:^.  *  *v    fl*  *     4.  A  instrument  says  nothing  on  this  subject  but 

The  biU  thendeclared  that  the  State  of  Ar-  ^hat  'new  States  may  b^ admitted  by  the  Con- 

kansas  was  entitled  and  admitted  terepresenta-  j^^^o  the  Union.'    Who  has  the  right  to 

taon  in  Congress,  afl  one  of  the  States  of  the  ^^vert  that  *  may '  into  shall,  and  compel  Con- 

Umon,  upon  the  following  fundamental  condi-  ^^^^t  its  will  to  admit  any  State?    No 

Hon:   that  the  constitution  of  Arkansas  shall  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^  contend  that  any  such  oompul- 

never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  aepnve  ^  exists  anywhere,  or  that  any  State 

any  citi^n  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  ^^  ^^^  ^^  the  Union  without  the  consent 

States  of  the  right  to  vote  who  are  entitled  to  ^f  Congress. 

vote  by  the  constitution  herein  recognized,  ex-  **  j^-  then,  Congress  has  the  sole,  exclusive, 
cept  as  a  punishment  for  such  cnmes  as  are  ^^  discretionary  power  over  this  whole  sub- 
now  felonies  at  tiie  common  law,  whereof  they  j^*  it  may  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted.  gt^te  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union; 
The  biU  was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  ^^  the  Constitution  prescribes  none ;  and  when 
Yea»— Messrs.  AUiaon,  Ames.  Anderson,  Amell,  that  instrument  authorizes  Congress  to  act  on 
'^:^^^^^liny±^  »lrS;  «V  subject,  without  «7«'£.wben,  how^ Jj^y^ 
Bromwen,  Bioomall,  Bucklandl  Butier,  Cake|  or  on  what  terms  it  shall  act,  the  time,  mode, 
Churchill,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  considerations,  and  terms  of  its  action  are  as 
Cobum,  Cook,  Covode,  Collom,  Dodge,  Donnelly,  absolutely  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  as  if 
Dii^;^,  Eckley,  Egffleston,  Ela,  Eliot,  Farnsworth,  the  Constitution  so  declared  in  express  words. 

^^^^r^^^%^lP^:^S:^i'.  If  *«  be  not  so,  a  State  might  come  into  the 

Hnbb«%  Hunter,  Jenckea,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelsey,  Umon  when  and  how  it  pleased  without  any 
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authority  or  any  terms.    Once  establisli  such  "  Here  was  an  express  recognition  of  the  pre- 

a  doctrine,  and  the  control  of  the  nation  over  existence  of  that  State  ontside  of  the  govem- 

this  subject  vanishes.  mental  Union,  while  her  people  were  a  part 

"  But  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  consti-  of  the  nation,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  ao- 

tutional  provision  Just  quoted  applies  to  new  thority  and  power  of  that  Union.    Since  that 

States  only,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  case  in  time  no  less  than  ten  States  have  been  admit- 

hand.    Let  us  briefly  examine  this.  ted,  which  were  formed  without  the  previous 

"  What  is  it  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union  ?  authority  of  Congress,  and  yet  were  reoognized 
In  this  debate,  so  far,  this  has  not  been  con-  as  existing  States  by  the  acts  passed  for  their 
sidered ;  but  it  is,  in  my  Judgment,  in  an  im-  admission.  They  were,  with  the  years  of  their 
portant  degree  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  not  admission,  Maine,  1620;  Arkansas  and  Michi- 
to  admit  the  people  of  a  State  into  the  nation,  gan,  1836 ;  Florida  and  Iowa,  1845 ;  Oalifor- 
for  they  are  already  a  part  of  the  nation,  nia,  1850;  Oregon,  1859;  Kansas,  1861;  West 
When,  ^erefore,  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Virginia,  1862 ;  and  Nebraska^  1867.  If  these 
Union,  it  is  not  into  the  Union  of  the  people  facts  show  any  thing,  they  show  that  it  has  not, 
as  a  nation,  but  into  the  Union  formed  under  in  all  the  history  of  the  Government,  been  held 
the  Constitution  for  purposes  of  government,  that  a  State  is  dependent  upon  its  admis^on 
It  is  admitted  to  participate  as  a  body-politic  into  the  Union  for  its  existence  as  a  State.  It 
in  the  Government  formed  by  that  Constitu-  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  governmental 
tion,  in  which  the  people  composing  the  State  Union  unless  it  be  organized  as  a  State ;  but  it 
had  no  previous  participation,  or  whose  par-  may  be  so  organized  and  exist  without  being 
tlcipation  had  been  broken  off.  This,  I  take  so  admitted.  Hence  result  two  important  de- 
it,  is  the  meanihg  of  the  admission  of  a  State  ductions.  The  first  is,  that  as  long  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  except  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  is  outside  of  participation  in  the  Government 
where  a  foreign  people  are,  by  the  act  of  ad-  of  the  Union,  from  whatever  cause,  it  has, 
mission  into  the  governmental  Union,  also  ad-  when  it  seeks  admission  to  that  participation, 
mitted  into  the  Union  of  the  people  as  a  nation,  the  status  and  character  of  a  new  State.  That 
which  latter  Union,  let  it  be  remembered,  ante-  is,  it  is  Just  as  much  out.  Just  as  mnch  to  be 
dates  the  former,  for  it  has  existed  since  the  admitted,  Just  as  much  dependent  on  the  will 
assembling  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  Sep-  of  Congress  for  its  admission,  when  it  has,  by 
tember,  1774,  outside  and  independent  of,  as  its  own  act  of  rebellion,  severed  its  practic^ 
well  as  anterior  to,  any  Constitution  or  written  relations  with  the  governmental  Union,  as 
form  of  government  whatever.  when  it  first  seeks  admission  into  it  aa  a  new- 

*^  If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows  that  born  State,  and  therefore  falls  within  the  scope 
the  word  *  new '  in  this  clause  of  the  Constitu-  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit  *  new  States 
tion  does  not  confine  the  action  of  Congress  in  into  this  Union.^  My  second  deduction  is, 
the  premises  to  the  original  admission  of  States  that  being  a  State  de  fdcto^  though  not  yet  in 
into  the  Union.  That  word,  if  it  have  any  the  governmental  Union,  or  with  its  practical 
special  significance  there — which  I  think  it  has  relations  thereto  severed  by  its  own  act,  it  is 
not — applies  to  all  States  which  are  outside  of  capable  of  acting  as  a  State,  and  binding  itself 
the  governmental  Union,  and  dependent  on  as  such,  especiaJly  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  action  of  Congress  for  their  admission  into  its  admission  or  readmission  into  the  Union, 
that  Union.  If  not,  had  the  rebel  States  sue-  If  this  be  not  so,  how  could  conditions  be  pro- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  as  an  inde-  posed  to  it  by  Congress,  to  be  assented  to  be- 
pendent  and  separate  nation,  they  might  have  fore  its  admission,  as  has  been  heretofore  done  ? 
remained  such  for  a  hundred  years,  and  then  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  If  a  State 
come  back,  in  defiance  of  Congress,  into  the  at  all,  it  may  contract  as  a  State ;  if  not  a  State, 
governmental  Union  upon  their  own  terms,  or  with  power  to  contract,  to  propose  conditions 
without  any  terms.  for  its  acceptance  would  be  absurd. 

*^  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  admission  of  a  "  Sir,  I  see  all  this  clearly,  whether  I  have 
State  into  the  Union  is  merely  its  admission  to  succeeded  or  not  in  showing  it  to  others.  I 
a  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Union,  see  that  the  insurgent  Stat^,  by  their  rebel- 
it  disposes  of  a  common  error  which  probably  lion,  severed  their  practical  relations  to  the 
is  entertained  by  many,  to  wit :  that  no  por-  governmental  Union,  but  did  not  sever  them- 
tion  of  the  people  can  become  a  State  until  selves  from  the  union  of  the  people  as  a  na- 
they  are  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  tion.  They  were  out  of  the  Union,  and  at  the 
The  history  of  the  Government,  in  my  opinion,  same  time  not  out  of  it ;  an  apparent  paradox 
disproves  this.  The  State  of  Vermont  was  the  when  you  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  word 
first  admitted  into  the  Union  after  the  adop-  Union  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  now 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  She  came  in  in  1791,  before  us  means  the  governmental  Union 
without  any  previous  authority  from  Congress  formed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  the  popn- 
for  her  organization  as  a  State,  and  the  act  for  lar  Union  formed  nearly  fourteen  years  before 
her  admission  had  this  preamble :  the  Constitution  took  effect,  and  which  ^e 

The  State  of  Vennont  having  petitioned  the  Con-  Constitution  was  avowedly  intended  to  m^e 

fresB  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  United  niore  perfect.'    Those  practical  relations,  for 

tAtes.  all  purposes  of  government  under  the  Const!- 
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tntion,  were  dissolved  by  war  for  four  jears,  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union  '  on  an  equal 
and  have  never  yet  been  restored.  Why  ?  Be-  footing  with  the  original  States.^  Does  mat 
oaose  the  terms  of  restoration  prescribed  by  import  that  the  new  State  is  equal  to  anv  other 
Congress  have  never  yet  been  folfilled.  Had  State  ?  By  no  means ;  but  that  it  is  admitted 
not  Congress  the  right  to  prescribe  those  to  take  part  in  the  Government  of  the  Union 
terms?  Had  it  not  a  right  to  say  when  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others ;  possessing 
on  what  conditions  those  rebel  States  might  its  relative  share  of  power,  subject  to  its  rela- 
again  take  part  in  the  Government  they  had  tive  quantum  of  burdens,  and  ei^joying  alike 
renounced,  warred  against,  and  attempted  to  with  the  others  the  rights,  immunities,  and 
overthrow  ?  If  not,  then  are  we  conquered  by  privileges  secured  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
the  conquered,  and  our  fathers  formed  a  Gov-  States  respectively,  as  participants  in  that  Gov- 
ernment which  has  no  power  to  keep  itself  out  ernment.  It  therefore  follows  that  when  a  State 
of  the  hands  of  its  enemies  and  destroyers?  If  is  admitted  with  her  two  Senators,  she  is  the 
this  be  true,  then  should  our  cry  be,  not  *  Vm  exact  coequal  of  every  other  State  in  this  body ; 
^ietU  1 '  but  '  ViB  metori  I '  Woe  to  the  con-  and  if  she  have  the  number  of  Representatives 
qnerorl  woe  to  the  conqueror!  But,  sir,  I  which  her  population  entitles  her  to,  she  is 
leave  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  invoke  relatively,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  coequal 
the  decision  of  this  question  on  higher  grounds,  of  every  other  State  in  the  House  of  Represent- 

'^  No  nation  can  live  and  not  have  the  abso-  atives ;  and,  therefore,  for  all  purposes  of  par- 
lute  and  unassailable  right,  through  its  very  ticipation  in  the  governmental  Union,  is  on 
existence,  as  a  nation,  to  say  who  may  and  who  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States ;  and 
may  not  share  in  its  government  To  say  that  this  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  vaunted  equality 
rebels,  because  they  constitute  States,  cannot  of  States.  Intemdiy  they  may  be,  as  we  all 
be  for  their  rebellion  debarred  from  a  share  in  know  they  are,  totally  unequal  in  every  material, 
that  Government,  is  to  set  a  part  above  the  moral,  and  political  respect,  but  in  their  rela- 
whole,  to  break  down  constitutions  and  laws,  tions  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  they  are 
and  to  snap  every  ligament  which  can  bind  a  as  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  as  they  can  well 
people  in  unity  of  popular  or  governmental  be  put. 

organization.  And  as  the  greater  includes  the  *^Sir,  in  reauiring  Arkansas  never  to  deny  or 
less,  if  you  can  debar  them  you  can  readmit  abridge  the  elective  franchise  to  any  person  on 
them  on  terms,  such  terms  as  you  please,  and  account  of  his  color,  do  we  deprive  her  of  that 
the  Constitution  affords  them  no  remedy,  equal  footing?  Bo  we  thereby  take  away  her 
When,  therefore,  as  in  this  amendment,  you  equal  participation  in  the  Government  of  l^e 
Bay  to  Arkansas  that  she  may  come  back  upon  Union  ?  Not  in  the  least  degree.  If  not,  we 
the  condition  therein  expressed,  you  exercise  violate  no  part  of  the  Constitution  in  exacting 
a  clear  and  undoubted  right,  for  which  you  find  from  her  this  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
a  warrant  not  only  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  zens  of  the  Unite<l  States,  whose  rights  we  are 
that  primal  law  of  self-preservation,  which  bound  by  honor  and  justice  to  protect  and  de- 
belongs  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  fend." 
is  high  above  all  constitutions.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  followed,  saying : 

^'ButSenatorsassert  that  to  impose  this  con-  **Mr.  President,  the  question  which  is  before 
^tion  on  Arkansas  is  to  deprive  her  of  equality  the  Senate  on  the  bill  which  is  now  upon  the 
among  the  States.  Sir,  what  means  this  much-  table  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  and  although 
talked-of  equality  of  States  ?  Does  it  depend  the  honorable  member  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
on  their  internal  prganization  ?  If  one  State  Drake)  and  those  who  concur  with  him  think 
lets  negroes  vote,  and  another  does  not,  is  there  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  such 
therefore  inequality  between  them?  If  one  lets  conditions  as  are  suggested,  I  think  it  very  clear 
women  or  foreigners,  or  Indians  or  Chinamen  that  the  power  does  not  exist.  The  condition 
Tote,  and  others  do  not,  is  there  for  that  rea-  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
Bon  inequality  between  them  ?  If  one  requires  mittee  is,  that  the  right  of  suffhige  as  it  now 
a  property  qualification  in  voters,  and  another  exists,  or  will  exist  under  the  constitution  of 
does  not,  are  they  therefore  unequal  ?  I  look  in  the  State  if  the  State  should  be  admitted,  shall 
vain  for  any  such  inequality.  But  suppose  it  not  at  any  time  be  changed  so  as  to  take  from 
to  exist,  where  is  there  any  thing  in  the  Con-  the  parties  who  are  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
stitution  which  forbids  it  ?  There  is  not  a  word  present  constitution  that  right  hereafter.  I 
there  about  the  equality  of  the  States,  except  suppose,  if  any  thing  be  true,  whether  we  con- 
in  the  single  point  of  representation  in  this  suit  the  debates  in  the  convention  by  which  the 
Senate.  In  every  other  respect,  even  in  rep-  Constitution  was  framed,  or  consult  the  debates 
resentation  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  in  the  several  conventions  by  which  the  Con- 
the  States  were  unequal  at  the  adoption  of  the  stitution  was  ratified,  or  consult  the  words  of 
Constitution,  and  have  been  so  ever  since,  and  the  Constitution  itself  and  the  interpretation 
will  continue  to  be  so  always.  put  upon  it  in  the  particular  in  question,  nothing 

"  There  is  a  gross  mistake  or  perversion  in  all  is  more  clear  than  that  the  States  were  left  to 

tbistalkabouttheequality  of  the  States,  which  control  the  franchise  among  themselves  Just 

proceeds,  doubtless,  from  the  language  of  the  as  they  had  the  authority  to  control  it  before 

acts  admitting  new  States,  declaring  that  a  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
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"  The  honorable  member  from  Missouri  asked,  tee  has  made  a  report  upon  the  several  bills  or 
and  I  think  it  was  asked  again  by  some  one  of  resolutions  which  f^om  time  to  time  have  been 
the  other  Senators  upon  the  floor,  whether  referred  to  that  committee,  providing  for  the 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  regulation  of  suffrage  throughout  the  States  by 
United  States  which  declares  that  the  States  act  of  Congress;  but  I  suppose  that  that  prop- 
shall  be  equal  The  inference  involved  in  the  osition,  if  it  shall  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
question  is  true,  if  it  is  intended  merely  to  by  the  committee,  will  never  receive  the  sane- 
inquire  whether  there  are  any  express  terms  to  tion  of  this  body.  I  think  all  the  indications 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  declaring  the  of  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  body 
equality  of  the  States;  but,  although  there  are  show  that  they  do  not  believe  the  General  Grov- 
no  such  express  terms,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  ernment  has  that  authority, 
dear,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  that  '^  Assuming,  then,  that  it  has  not  the  author- 
the  Government  could  not  exist  if  it  was  other-  ity  to  interfere  with  the  States  which  are  now 
wise,  that  there  is  absolute  equality  among  in  the  Union  beyond  all  dispute,  the  question 
the  States,  as  far  as  a  question  of  this  descrip-  immediately  before  us  is  (to  take  the  case  of 
tion  is  concerned.  That  state  of  equality  is  to  be  Arkansas  as  the  immediate  one  now  pending), 
gathered  from  almost  every  source.  First,  the  assuming  that  Arkansas  is  not  now  a  State  but 
Convention  itself  was  called  by  the  people  of  is  to  become  a  State  by  our  legislation,  can 
the  States,  acting  in  their  separate  capacity  of  we  impose  it  upon  her  as  a  condition  that  she 
people  of  the  several  States.  The  States  were  shall  surrender  the  right  to  regulate  her  fran- 
represented  in  the  Convention  as  equals,  each  chise  so  that  at  no  time  hereafter  can  she  inter- 
having  the  same  voice.  The  Constitution  fere  with  it  in  contravention  of  the  condition 
adopted  by  the  Convention  was  submitted  to  upon  which  alone  we  agree  to  admit  her?  If 
the  States  afterward  as  equals ;  and  if  we  we  have  that  power,  there  is  some  way,  of 
look  into  the  Constitation  itself  we  find  that  course,  of  making  its  exertion  effectual.  That 
all  the  provisions,  which  relate  to  the  States  as  must  be  true.  It  can  never  be  true  that  the 
such,  show  that  in  the  intendment  of  the  Con-  General  Government  has  a  power  which  it  can- 
vention  they  were  considered  as  equal.  not  exert  practically.    A  former  President  of 

'^Their  representation  in  the  House  of  Repre-  the  United  States  told  us  that  he  was  of  that 
sentatives  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  equality;  opinion ;  that  although  he  believed  the  States 
their  representation  in  this  Chamber  is  founded  had  no  authority  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
upon  that  idea;  and  the  Constitution  provides  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
that  that  equality  shall  not  at  any  time,  even  ernment  to  prevent  it,  yet  that  it  had  no  power 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be  to  enable  it  to  execute  that  duty.  That  is  not 
changed.  If  we  look  at  the  nature  of  a  State  my  view.  I  think  that  all  the  powers  that  are 
government,  the  object  of  retaining  the  State  vested  in  the  General  Government  it  has  the 
government,  so  to  speak,  or  rather  the  purpose  means  by  l^slation  to  execute^  where  they 
of  creating  a  general  government  endowed  with  fail  to  execute  themselves  by  their  very  nature, 
only  certain  ^ecifiea  powers,  and  the  tenth  '^If  it  is  so,  Mr.  President,  that  the  power 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  says  in  exists  in  relation  to  a  State  which  is  not  now 
80  many  words  that  all  the  powers  not  dele-  in  the  Union,  but  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
gated  to  the  General  Government  are  to  be  Union,  and  we  impose  it,  then  what  becomes 
considered  as  expressly  reserved  to  the  States,  of  the  equality  of  the  States?  Arkansas,  that 
or  the  people  of  the  States  respectively,  we  being  done,  cannot  change  her  franchise  as 
are  led,  as  I  think,  only  to  one  conclusion,  regulated  by  the  Constitution,  and  made  by  us 
and  that  is,  that  in  the  Judgment  of  the  framers  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  the  State. 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  New  York  can ;  and  so  can  every  other  State 
of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted,  the  now  in  the  Union,  not  only  without  the  con- 
States  were  esteemed  to  be  equal  in  all  the  sent  of  Congress,  but  against  its  legislation.  In 
powers  which  they  had  not  agreed  to  transfer  other  worcb,  as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned, 
to  the  General  Government.  That  being  so,  she  is  now  just  as  absolutely  the  mistress  of 
the  moment  we  ascertain  in  any  particular  in-  the  power  to  regulate  the  franchise  as  she  was 
stance  whether  the  power  in  question  has  or  before  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  delegated  to  the  General  Gov-  was  adopt.ed.  So  is  Maryland ;  so  are  all  tilie 
ernment,  and  the  result  of  the  examination  is  other  States;  but  Arkansas  comes  in  with  that 
that  there  has  been  no  such  delegation,  then  power  denied  her ;  and  tiiat  is  inequidity.  If 
the  power  is  in  the  States,  not  only  from  the  we  have  the  right  to  exclude  her  except  upon 
nature  of  the  General  Government,  but  by  the  condition  that  she  will  abandon  forever  the 
force  of  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu-  possession  of  that  power  which  belongs  to  all 
tion  which  reserves  to  the  States  that  power,  the  other  States,  why  have  we  not  the  right  to 

"  If,  then,  the  General  Government  has  not  exclude  her  if  she  will  not  abandon  all  the 
the  power  to  interfere  with  the  franchise  so  as  other  powers  that  belong  to  the  other  States  ? 
to  take  firom  the  States  the  absolute  and  uncon-  Why  not  regulate  the  number  of  which  her 
troUable  power  to  regulate  it  directly,  it  would  Legislature  is  to  be  composed?  Why  not  pro- 
seem  to  follow  that  they  cannot  do  it  indirectly,  vide  that  there  shall  be  only  one  branch  ?  Why 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Judiciary  Commit-  not  provide  that  her  Judiciary  shall  be  for  life, 
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or  for  a  term  of  jearst   Wbj  not  say  th*t  thejr  they  were  to  be  navigable)  were  as  mnoh  under 

shall  not  be  composed  of  lawyers  or  profes-  the  control  ofthe  State  as  are  the  waters  within 

sional  men?    Oan  any  reason  be  given?  the  limits  of  the  older  States;  and  whatever 

'^If  the  power  is  in  Congress  to  impose  con-  power,  therefore,  is  in  its  natnre,  with  reference 

ditions  which  will  limit  the  power  of  a  State  to  the  waters,  municipal,  is  in  the  States,  not 

by  a  condition  denying  to  her  the  right  to  reg-  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
nlate  the  franchise,  I  cannot  see  how  any  snon       Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  fol- 

distinction  can  be  made.    As  the  honorable  lowing  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 

member  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Morton)  suggested  Drake,  to  be  inserted  after  the  word  ^^that." 
the  other  day,  tf  the  power  exists,  why  can  she       g^a  Stoto,  in  fixing  the  qualificatioDs  of  electors 

not  agree  to  abandon  her  right  to  be  repre-  therein,   shall  not  be  authorized  to  diBcriminate 

sented  upon  this  floor  by  two  Senators;  agree  affidnBt  an^ person  on  account  of  imce,  color,  or  pre- 

that  she  shall  only  have  one,  or  that  she  shall  ™ub  oondiUon ;  and,  also,  on  the  further  condition 

have  none;  agr^  that  her  representation  in  the  i^lS^Pg^  th'e  wSi  'o'f^u<itio"X'b?d^ 

other  House  shaU  not  be  regulated  by  tiie  rules  prfved  of  an  equal  ahare  of  the  moneys  or  other  funda 

by  which  representation  m  the  other  House  on  created  or  used  by  public  authority  to  promote  edu- 

the  part  of  the  remaining  States  is  regulated  cation  in  aud  State. 

by  tne  Constitution?    Why  not  provide  that       It  was  r^ected. 

her  citizens  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  sue  in       TiAs-Meaars.  Buokalew,  DooUtae,  Henderaon, 

the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  that  they  Hendricks,  and  Sobs— 5. 

shall  be  compelled  to  sue  alone  in  the  courts  ..NATs—Mesars.  Bayard,  Cameron,  Cattell^  Chan- 

of  the  United  States  ?    In  a  word, 

ground,  logically,  reasonably,  can  

tained  that  Congress  has  the  authority  to  take  neaaee,  Pomeror,  BamsoyV  Stewart,  ThjnTer.  Tipton, 

from  a  State  the  right  to  regulate  the  franchise  TrumbuD,  Van  winkle,  Vickers,  Wade,  willey,  Wil- 

hy  way  of  a  condition  to  her  admission  into  the  li«™«»  «»<*  Tatea— so.  y,     .     ^ 

Unioi,  which  will,  not  lead  to  the  demonstra-  ^t^S^J^^ri^i^*^:?,^^^^^^^ 

tion  of  the  power  m  Congress  to  deny  to  her  HoVard,  Mormm,  Morton,  Norton,  Patterson  of  New 

any  and  every  other  of  the  sovereign  rights  Hampshire,  Saulabuiy,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Sumner, 

which  belong  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union?  *nd  Wilson— 19. 

"Now,  Mr.  President  if  we  have  the  power       The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to,  by  the' 

which  the  condition  of  the  bill  assumes  that  following  vote  * 
we  do  possess^and  which  the  condition  of  my       YaAs-Messm." Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler.  Cole, 


....»  US,  and  that  subject  .»  .,..w  ...^ — ^.    **  _       »,        „  «       -    a*         mu         m. 

that  is  a  sulyect  within  our  control,  we  may  Sr^jSSSunTw^Ji,  W^^^^^ 
control  It  just  as  we  may  think  proper  from       Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Corbett.  Doo- 

time  to  time.     If  we  have  the  right  to  impose  little,  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hendricks^  McCreerv,  Pattor- 

this  condition,  we  have  the  right  to  impose  any  son  of  Tennessee,  Boss,  Van  Winkle,  Viciers,  WU- 

other  condition  which  may  affect  that  power,  ley,  and  waUams— 14.  t^    .    t.- 

-or^^.—  i^^^^  :♦  ^\^^^^f/^^  «o  «  ^r^^Ali\r^r^  ^fi        Absewt— Mcssrs.  Authotty,  ConncFs,  Dsvis,  DixoH, 

We  may  impose  it,  therefore,  as  a  condition  of  Eamunds,  Grimes,  Howard,  Morgan,'  Morton,  Nor-* 

the  admission  that  the  otate  will  allow  women  ton,  Pomeroy,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  and  Sprague— 14. 
to  vote:  that  she  will  permit  minors  to  vote;        tr     tt    j  •  i_       r  t  ^*         av  j  * 

that  she  will  permit  aliens  to  vote.    If  we  have  J^'-  ^ffiTj^  ""^  ^''^r*'  ^^?i  ""r^^^i^ 

the  power  to  wy  that  she  must  permit  through  ^^^%  ^^*  ,^  *^%Pr"?M  *"  "!?  •*"  ff^^  JV 

all  tSie  a  black  man  to  vote,  we  have  the  right  f  ^a?^?  ^^"^^  ^^  *^^  ^^'  «^^  ^"""^^  ^^«  ^«^- 

to  say  that  she  must,  at  all  times,  permit  every-  ^^^"^  • 

body  else  to  vote  who  happens  to  be  within  the  J^*  *\«  State  of  Arkansas  is  hereby  dechired  re- 

ci4^«/a  <>f  ♦I**  *i^^  r^^  i.^5^.iAof{/v,i      Tirni  a*««r  stored  to  her  former  proper  practical  relations  to  the 

State  at  the  time  of  her  election.     WlU  any-  union,  and  is  a^ain  entitlea  to  be  represented  by 

body  pretend  that  our  powers  are  as  extensive  Senators  and  Sepresentatives  in  Congress, 
as  these  suppositions  imagine?    I  think  not.  ,^.  •    i.  i       i>  n 

" The  er^Vof  the  argSnent  upon  the  other        This  was  rcyected,  as  foUows : 

side,  if  it  be  erroneous,  as  I  think  it  manifestly  ,.  J'^^^'S"i®*?f'^i  ?S^^*'«^»  ^°'^*J^  ^*^, 

•     :«  :«  ^^^.^^^  4i.«raf«f^  ^f^\.i^  tt«:^«  ^JL  httle.  Ferry,  Fowler,  Hendncks,  Johnson,  McCreerj', 

IS,  IS  m  supposing  that  States  of  this  Union  can  p»tt^„on  hi  New  rfampshire,  Patterson  of  Tennes- 

exist  if  depnved  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  gee.  Boss,  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  and  Willey— 16. 
of  any  right  growing  out  of  any  power  not        Nats— Messrs.  Cameron.  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole, 

included  within  those  delegated  to  the  General  Conkling,  Cragin,  Drake,  Fessenden,Frelinffhuy8en, 

Government.    In  the  case  of  Pollard»s  Lessee  SontTyi   PomVJJy'^BiSJs^y^^^^ 

«.  Hagan,  in  8  Howard,  it  was  held  that  whether  gumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Wade,  VmiamsJ 

the  navigable  waters  of  Alabama  were  made  Wilson,  and  Yates— 26. 


immaterial;  the  waters  still  (not witli standing        Mr.  Ferry,  of  Connecticut,  when   the  bill 
the  State  was  admitted  upon  the  condition  that    was  reported  to  the  Senate,  offered  the  fol- 
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lowing  amendment—to  strike  ont  all  after  the    Houge  npon  the  eligibility  of  those  who,  presenting 
AfiaMJriff  #»lan«A  anrl  \ntuKrt  thft  fnllowinff  •  their  credentiale.  claim  seato  in  the  respective  Houses 

enaotmg  clause,  ana  msen  tne  louowmg .  -  nnn£rr«««    tVib  \»  the  niRin  and  Simole  xslan  of 


That  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  entitled  and  ad- 


of  Congress.    Tms  is  the  plain  and  simple  plan  of 
the  Constitution ;  and,  believing  that  had  it  been  pur- 


mitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  sued  when  Congress  assembled  in  the  month  of  De- 
States  of  the  Union.  oember,  1866,  the  restoration  of  the  States  would  lonf 

T*.  «r«»  'm^\^^*-r,.A  i^«.  fi^/i  fxii/^w{nf*  TT/xf fl  .  BiDoe  havs  been  completed,  I  once  again  recommena 

It  was  rejected,  bjr  the  foUowmg  vote  :  ^j^^.  .j.  ^  adopted  by  eacii  Housem  preference  to 

Yeas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Budkalew,  Conkling,  Cor-  legislation  whion  I  respectfully  submit  is  not  only  of 

bett,  Doolittle,  Ferry,  Fessenden.  Hendricks,  Mo-  at  least  doubtful  oonstitutionalitv,  and  therefore  un- 

Croery,  Patterson  of  New  Hampsnire,  Patterson  of  wise  and  danrorous  as  a  precedent,  l)ut  is  unneoes- 

Tennessee,  Boss,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  saiy,  not  soeffective  in  its  operations  as  the  mode 

Vickers,  Willey,  and'Williams — 18.  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  involves  the  addi- 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler.  Cole,  tional  delay,  and  fh)m  its  terms  may  be  taken  rather 

Cragin,  DnUce,  Frelinghuysen,  Harlan,  Hendereon,  as  applicable  to  a  Territoiy  about  to  be  admitted  as 

Howe,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nve,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  one  of  the  United  States  than  to  a  State  which  has 

Sherman,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Wade,  occupied  a  place  in  the  Union  for  upward  of  a  quarter 

Wilson,  and  Tates — 22.  of  a  century. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anthony ^onness,  Davis,  Dixon,        The  bill  declares  the  State  of  Arkansas  entitled 

Edmunds.  Fowlerj  Grimes,  Howard,  Johnson,  Mor-  and  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  as  one  of 

gan.  Momll  of  Mame,  Morton,  Norton,  and  Sprague  the  States  of  the  Union  upon  the  foUowing  fundsr 

— li.  mental  condition : 

The  bill  was  then  passed,  by  the  foUowing  JSSe?l/SSr»'t2'd^':;,'S£i'J?'c^ 

vote :  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  vote  who  are 

dler,  Cole,  ConkUngv^Corbett,  Cra«n,  Drake,  Ed-  at  common  law,  whereof  they  shall  be  duly  convicted 

munds,  Fessenden,^Tehnghuysen,  Harlan,  Hender-  nnder  laws  equally  applicable  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of 

son,  Howe,  Morrill  of  Maine.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,  said  State :  Provided,  That  any  alteration  of  said  Constl- 

Patterson  of  New   Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Bamsey,  tutlon,  prospective  in  its  effect,  may  be  made  in  regard  to 

Boss,  Sherman,  Stewart,  SumnerLThayer,  Tipton,  the  time  and  place  of  residence  of  voters. 

Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  WiUiams,        i  ^^^e  been  unable  to  find  in  the  Constitution  of 
Wilson,  and  Yates — 84. 
Nats— Messrs.  Bayard, 


drick8jMcCreery,Patter8onof  Tennessee,  Saulsbury,     ^^^  power  ._ 

and  Vickers— -8.                        tx    •     tw         -a  upon  a  State  whic£  has  been  duly  admitted  into  the 
.Absent— Messrs.  Conness,  Davis,  Dixon.  Ferry,  iJnion  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in 
Fowler,  Grimes,  Howard,  Johnson,  Morgan,  Morton,  ^11  respects  whatever.  Congress  asserts  a  right  to  en- 
Norton,  and  Bprague— 12.  ter  a  State  as  it  may  a  Territory,  and  to  regulate  the 

The  bill  was  returned,  without  the  Presi-  highest  prerogative  of  a  free  people— *he  elective 

dent's  signature,  accompanied  with  the  follow-  I^°H*®\a.'^cf  ^^^S!^"^  ia  reserved  by  the  Consti- 

\ntf  mt^aMirtK '  tution  to  the  States  themselves,  and  to  concede  to 

rng  message .  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  this  subject  would  be 

To  the  BbuM  of  Represeataiivea  :  to  reverse  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bepublic, 

I  return  witnoat  my  signature  a  bill  entitled  "  An  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Grovem- 

Act  to  admit  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  representation  ment  (which  Is  the  creature  of  the  States)  the  sov- 

in  Congress.''  ereignty  which  jostly  belongs  to  the  States  or  the 

The  approval  of  this  bill  would  be  an  admission  on  people,  to  the  true  source  of  all  political  power  by 

the  part  of  the  Executive  that  the  act  for  the  more  whom  our  Federal  system  was  created,  and  to  whodie 

eiflcient   government  of  the   rebel    States,  passed  will  aU  is  subordinate. 

Mareh  2, 1867,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto.  The  biU  fails  to  provide  in  what  manner  the  State 
were  proper  and  constitutional.  My  opinion,  how-  of  Arkansas  is  to  sifi^nify  its  acceptance  of  the  "  fan- 
ever,  m  reference  to  these  measures  has  undergone  damental  condition^'  which  Congress  endeavors  to 
no  cnange.  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  strength-  make  unalterable  and  irrevocable.  Nor  does  it  pre- 
ened by  the  results  which  have  attended  their  exe-  scribe  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  should  the  people 
oution.  of  the  State  amend  or  chim^e  the  particular  portions 

Even  were  this  not  the  case,  I  could  not  consent  to  of  the  Constitution  which  it  is  one  of  the  purposes 
a  bill  which  is  based  upon  the  assumption  either  that  of  the  bill  to  perpetuate,  but  leaves  them  in  unoer- 
by  an  act  of  rebellion  of  a  portion  of  its  people  the  tidnty  and  doubt  as  to  the  consequences  of  sudi 
State  of  Arkansas  seceded  ftom  the  Union,  or  that  action,  when  the  ciroumstances  under  which  this  Con- 
Congress  may,  at  its  pleasure,  expel  or  exclude  a  stitution  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
State  from  the  Union,  or  interrupt  its  relations  gress  are  considered.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  wir^ 
with  the  (Government  by  arbitrarily  depriving  it  of  pose  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  modify  its  provi- 
represontation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresent-  sions,  and  especially  those  in  respect  to  whicn  this 
atives.  If  Arkansas  is  a  State  not  in  the  Union,  this  measure  prohibits  any  alteration.  It  is  seriously 
bill  does  not  admit  it  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  If,  Questioned  whether  the  Constitution  has  been  rati- 
on the  other  hand,  Arkansas  is  a  State  in  the  Union,  ned  by  a  mi^jority  of  the  persons  who,  under  the  act 
no  le^^lation  is  necessary  to  declare  it  entitled  **  to  of  Mareh  2, 1867,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto, 
representation  in  Congress  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  were  entitled  to  registration  and  to  vote  upon  that 
Union."  The  Constitution  already  declares  that  issue.  Section  ten  oi  the  schedule  provides  that — 
;;  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  Bepresontative ; "  ^o  person  disqaalifled  firom  voting  or  registering  under 
"  that  the  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  this  constitution  shall  vote  for  candidates  for  any  office, 
from  each  State ; "  and  ^*  that  no  State  without  its  nor  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  ratiflcatlon  or  re- 
consent  shidl  be  deprived  of  its  suffirage  in  the  Sen-  lection  of  the  constitution  at  the  polls  heroin  author- 
ate."  »ed. 

^  That  instrument  also  makes  each  House  "  the  Assumed  to  be  in  force  before  its  adoption,  in  dis- 
pudges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  aualiflcations  of  regard  to  the  law  of  Congress,  the  constitution  un- 
its own  members,"  and  therefore  all  that  is  now  ne-  dertakes  to  iznpose  upon  the  elector  other  and  further 
cessary  to  restore  Arkansas  in  all  its  constitutional  conditions.  The  fifth  section  of  the  eig:bth  article 
relations  to  the  Government  is  the  decision  by  each  provides,  that  *^  all   persons,  before  registering  or 
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voting,"  mnst  take  and  aubacribe  an  oath  which,  Orth,  Perhaioi,  Phelpa,  Randall,  Baum,  Boaa,  Selye, 

among  others,  contains  the  following  olause :  Btone,  Thomas,  Van  Auken,  Burt  Van  llorn,  Bobert 

TfaatlaooepttheclTllandpoUtiealeqaaUtyofanmen,  T.  Van  Horn,  EUhu  B.  Washbumo,  Thomas  WU- 

and  agree  not  to  attempt  to  oepriTe  any  person  or  per-  liams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  and  Wood — i8. 

sons,  on  accoont  of  race,  color,  orpreTions  condition,  of  t_  #1..  flA„«*A  +1ia  ««.*«  «r«<.  ««  /uii^.^-  . 

any  political  or  cItU  rigbt,  priTllege,  or  Immnnlty,  enjoyed  "^  ***«  Senate,  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

by  any  other  dass  of  men.  TxA»— Messrs.  Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness, 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  hirge  portion  of  the  po^^^^  9?*??'  '^'^^^^\J^7T^  Fessenden,  Har- 
electoia  in  aD  the  States,  if  not  a  Uw  majority  of  aU  f»i  Howaj^,  Morgan,  MomU  of  Vermont,  Nye,  Pat- 
of  them,  do  not  beUeve  in  or  aocSpt^Se  political  ^^^  ^^  New  Hampshire,  Pomeioy,  Bamsey,  Boss, 
equaUty  of  Indians,  Mongolians,  or  negroes  with  the  5{1«™*^\  ®*"*^.^J1''*A  ?^^rAThaver,  Tipton, 
i^  to  which  they  belong.  If  the  voters  of  any  of  ?™™^^'  ^^  Winkle,  Wade,  WUley,  WUson,  and 
the  States  of  the  "North  and  West  were  required  to  ^^'"^i.  -n  _j  t%  .  tv  ,.^,  ^ 
take  such  an  oath  as  a  test  of  their  qualffloation,  ,  ?*i^""Tj5?!""  ■"*£*!?'  ■^*^"i  Doohttle,  Hen- 
there  iB  reason  to  believe  that  a  minority  of  them  g"<f  ■>  McCreery,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  and 
would  remain  from  the  polls  rather  than  comply  with  ^^^BDiioy  J*  «  ,_  ,  « 
its  degrading  conditions.  ^  ABSwrr-Messrs.  Anthony,  Buckalew    Cameron, 

How  &f2id  to  what  extent  this  test  oath  prevent-  g*?^"'    S*'^°'    ^^'    Fowler,     Frelinphuvsen, 

ed  the  registration  of  those  who  were  qualified  under  gnmes,   Hendereon,    Howe,    Johnson     MorrDl  of 

tiie  laws  of  Congress,  it  is  not  possible  to  know ;  but  ^»^«»  Morton,  Norton,  Vickers,  and  WUhams-17. 

that  such  was  ite  effect,  at  least  sufficient  to  overcome  Upon  the  admission  of  the  three  members 

Srti??ti^^^rci^tt^Sl^dtS^^  frof  Arkansas  on  June  24th,  the  following 

Should  the  people  of  Arkansas,  therefore,  desiring  protest  was  presented  and  entered  on  the  jour- 

to  regulate  the  elective  franchise  so  as  to  make  it  con-  nal : 


^  ^  ..•  -     u  11  ^  11  _  9     A   J  -f  general  of  the  Army,  but  nevertheless  cUuming  to 

of  representation  shaU  follow  1    And  if  so,  may  we  ^  members  of  this  fcongress,  and  to  share  wit? us, 

not  dread,  at  some  future  day,  a  recmrence  of  the  ^^^  Bepresentatives  lh)m  free  States,  in  the  imposi' 

troubles  which  have  so  lonj  s^tated  the  country  ?  ^^^  ^f^^^  ^^  customs  and  otiier  laws  upon  our  peo- 

Wpuld  It  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  for  our  pi    ^^^  j^  ^^  imperative  duty  in  this,  the  first  <iise, 

gmde  the  Federal  Constitution  rather  than  resort  to  ^  iomonstrate  most  solemnly,  and  to  protest  as  soli 

measures  which,  lookmg  only  to  the  present,  may  in  ^mnly,  againat  this  perilous  ^d  destnlctive  innova- 

a  few  vears  renew,  m  an  aggravated  form  the  strife  ^^j,  i^Tthe  principles  and  practices  of  our  hitherto 

?^l?-iw™'^'^T^W®^}*V''''''^°^^P"'''®'^  institutional  self-govemmeSt.     The  so-called  Be- 
to  be  ill-tuned  and  unfortuni^e  ?           xnTneanw  construction  Acta,  which  created  the  military  govem- 
w.o™r«^w    r««^oA  1^               JOHNSON.  ^^^^  j^  Arkansas  and  like  governments  in  other 
WAflHnrOTOW,  June  20, 1868.  Southern  SUtes,  to  share  with  us  in  the  legislative 
The  bill  subsequently  became  a  law,  by  the  P^«'  ^^  ^^  Northern  and  Western  free  people,  we 
fnllnwinir  vote  in  thft  Honsft  •  '^^^  ^^^^^  reason  to  beheve  have  been  held  to  be 
louowmg  vote  m  tne  nouse .  unconstitutional  by  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  tiie  United 


Butier,  Cake, .  Churchill,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  court  in  the  McCardle  case  when  such  a  public  deoi- 

Clarke,  Cobb,  Coburn,  Cook,  Cornell,  Covode,  Cullom,  sion  was  about  to  be  made. 

Delano,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Egeleston,  Ela,  Of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Qovemment  it 

Eliot,  Famswortn,  Femss,  Ferrer,  Fields.  Gufield,  seems,  then,  that  after  the  Executive  vetoed  these 

Griswold,  Harding,  Hawkins,  Hufby,  Hill,  Hooper,  aote  aa  unconstitutional,  the  judiciary  a<^udioated 

Chester  D.  HublMurd,  Hulburd,  IngersoU,  Jenckes,  them  to  be  so,  while  a  Congress,  the  creation  of  but 

Judd,  Julian,  Kelsey,  Eetcham^  George  V.  Xawrenoe,  twenty-seven  of  the  thirtv-seved  Stetes  of  the  Union, 

Lincoln,  Loan,  Logan^Loughndgej^Lpich,  Mallory,  overrides  these  equal  ana  codrdinate  branches  of  that 

down  the  vetoes,  next 
'  the  court  I    In  an  era 
^  ,  an  armed  man  rises 

Polsley.Pomeroy,  Price,  Bobert8on,Sawver,Schenck,  affamst  the  Government  from  the  Potomac  to  the 

Scofield,    Shanks,    Shellabarger,    Smith,   Spalding,  Bio  Grande,  there,  in  ten  States,  our  American  his- 

Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Steveus,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  torical  way  of  creating  the  organic  law  has  been 

Stewart,  Stokes,  TafTe,  Taylor,  John  Trimble,  Trow-  utterly  subverted  by  tne  bayonet.    Ever  since  the 

bridge,  Twichell,  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Van  Wyck,  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  scarcely  an  ez- 

Ward,  Cadwalader   C.  Washburn.  Hemy  D.  Wash-  ception,  and  even  amid  the  batties  of  the  Bovolution, 

bum,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  W  illiam  Wil-  conventions  have  been  convoked  through,  and  con- 

liazns.  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Windom,  stitutions  created  by,  the  electors  of  the  States,  the 

Woodbridge.  and  the  Speaker — 111.  only  authorized  depositaries  of  the  sovereign  power 

Nats  —  Messrs.    Adams.  Archer,   Axtell,   Beck,  of  every  State  without  exterior  dictation  or  domina- 


Mtingen,  Niblack,  Pruyn,  Bobinson,  Sitereaves,  1788  was  an  abjuration  oath  of  allegiance  to  George 
Taber,  Lawrence  8.  Trimble,  Van  Trump,  and  Wood-  III.,  while  some  of  the  now  so-called  bayonet-made 
ward — 81.  constitutions  from  the  South  propose  absurd  and 
Not  Vornro — ^Messrs.  Amell,  James  M.  Ashley,  cruel  tests,  absurd  as  in  Arkansas,  where  is  inter- 
Baker,  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Bamum,  Brom well,  Broom-  woven  in  the  organic  law  a  mere  party  test  between  the 
all,  Burr,  Chanler,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dodge,  Finney,  Badical  reconstructionists  and  the  Democratic  con- 
Gravely,  Halsev,  Hopkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  servatives,  such  as  would  exclude  Ax>m  voting,  if  liv- 
Bichard  D.  Hubbard,  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Kelley,  ing  there,  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  and 
Kitchen^  Koontz.  Lanin,  William  Lawrence,  Mar-  hundredsofthousandsof  Democrats  in  the  free  Stetes 
shall,  KcCullougn,  Miller,  Myers,  Nicholson,  Nunn,  (art.  8,  sec.  4),  or  cruel,  as  in  Alabama,  where  no 
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whito  man  can  vote  who  will  not  forever  forswear  hia  now  oonstitutionally  act  here  within,  earnestly  and 
own  race  and  color,  and  perjure  himself  hj  swearing,  solemnly  protest  against  this  violence  upon  oar  Con- 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  God,  that  the  negro  is  his  stitution  and  upon  our  people,  and  do  nereby  coon- 
equal  and  forever  to  be  his  e^ual  at  the  ballot-box,  in  sel  and  advise  all  friends  of  oopular  government  to 
the  jury-box,  with  the  cartndge-box ;  in  the  school,  submit  to  this  force  and  fraua  only  until  at  the  bal- 
in  the  college,  in  house  and  home,  and  by  the  Are-  lot-box,  operating  through  the  elections,  this  great 
side ;  in  short,  in  every  way,  everywhere  (art.  7,  wrong  can  be  put  right.  There  is  no  law  in  the  land 
sec.  4).  supreme  over  the  constitutional  law.  There  is  no 
Now,in  these  and  the  other  Southern  States,  in  the  government  but  constitutional  government:  and 
midst  of  war.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  proclamation,  hence  all  bayonet-made,  all  CozimBs-imposea  con- 
December  8,  1863,  offered  amnestv  and  pardon  to  stitutions  are  of  no  weight,  authority,  or  sanction, 
rebels  then  in  arms,  if  thev  would  lay  down  their  save  that  enforced  by  arms,  an  element  of  power 
arms  and  take  an  oath  of  fldelity,  while  now,  not  a  unknown  to  Americans  in  peace,  and  never  reco^- 
Union  man  in  Arkansas  or  Alabama  can  vote  unless  nized  but  as  it  acts  in  and  under  the  supremo  dvil 
In  the  first  place  he  swears  allegiance  to  the  mues^  law,  the  Constitution,  and  the  statutes  enacted  in 
of  this  Congress,  and  in  the  next  swears  off  his  pursuance  thereof.  We  protest,  then,  in  behalf  of 
Americanism  and  Africanizes  himself.  Hitherto  the  free  people  of  the  North  and  the  West^  against 
constitutions  with  us  havB  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  right  or  this  military  oligarchy  established  in 
j  popular  life,  springing  from  the  exuberance  of  our  Arkansas,  or  elsewhere  in  the  now  refinslaved  States 
I                                  enterprise  and  energy  in  the  settlement  of  the  forests  of  the  South,  to  impose  upon  us,  through  Congress, 

or  prairies  of  our  country ;  but  here,  before  us  now,  taxes  or  customs  or  other  laws  to  maintain  this 

are  nine  constitutions,  with  one  if  not  three  more  oli^i^arohy  or  its  Freedmen*s  Bureau.    We   protest 

yet  to  come  from  Texas,  which  have  all  been  imposed  asnunst  going  into  the  now  proposed  copartnership 

upon  the  people  by  five  military  satraps  or  pentarohs,  of  military  dictators  and  negroes  in  the  administra- 

in  a  manner  never  before  known  under  our  law,  but  tion  of  this  Government.    We  demand,  in  the  name 

borrowed  at  best  from  imperial  Boman  military  colo-  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  ana  for  the  sake 

nization^  or  frx>m  the  worst  precedents  of  the  French  of  posterity,  not  its  reconstruction,  but  the  restora- 

Bevolution.     France  is  then  recorded  to  have  had  tion  of  that  sacred  instrument  which  has  been  to  us 

five  constitutions  in  three  vears,  so  frequently  made  all  a  pillar  of  fire  from  1787  on  to  its  present  over- 


FranoCj  has  had  four  constitutions  in  four  y^ears^  and  against  the  admission  of  these  three  persona  daim- 
a  constitution  there  has  now  become  periodical  litera-  ing  to  be  members  of  Confess  from  Arkansas, 
ture,  as  in  France,  in  the  agonies  and  throes  of  the  James  Brooks,  James^.  Beck,  P.  Van  Trump, 
great  Bevolution.  Laws,  mere  statute  laws,  which  Chas.  A.  Eldridge,  Samuel  J.  Bandall,  W.  Mungen, 
can  never  be  created  by  conventions,  are  appended,  Stephen  Taber,  Asa  P.  Grover,  L.  S.  TrimbleTGeo. 
more  or  less,  to  all  these  constitutions,  and  Da7onet-  M.  Adams,  A.  J.  Glossbrenner.  Stevenson  Archer, 
created,  one-branch  governments,  with  no  Exeou*  John  A.  Nicholson,  John  Momssey,  Thos.  Laurens 
tive,  no  senate,  no  house  of  representatives^  no  judi-  Jones,  W.  £.  Niblack,  Julius  Hotclikiss,  William  H. 
darv,  have  ordained  irrepealable,  irreversible  laws  Bamum,  John  W.  Chanler,  S.  B.  Axtell,  S.  S.  Mar- 
in the  very  organism  of  the  State,  such  as  cannot  be  shall,  W.  S.  Holman,  Chas.  Haight,  Chas.  Sitgreaves, 
thus  created  by  the  Executive,  tne  senate,  and  the  J.  Proctor  Enott,  J.  S.  Golladay,  J.  IL  Humphiey, 
house  of  representatives  of  legitimate  governments  Fernando  Wood,  J.  Lawrence  Getz,  F.  Stone,  M.  C. 
when  acting  in  unison  and  all  combined.  All  this  Kerr.  John  Fox,  Jas.  A.  Johnson,  JohnV.  L.  PniTu, 
has  been  done,  without  regard  to  preceding  oonsti-  W.  E.  Bobinson,  B.  M.  Boyer,  Geo.  W.  Woodwtfd, 
tutions  or  precedents,  or  to  the  common  law  of  the  Chas.  E.  Phelps.  A.  G.  Burr,  D.  M.  Van  Auken,  J. 
States  or  the  law  of  nations.  B.  McCormtck,  Demas  Barnes,  James  M.  Cavanaugh. 

The  military,  which,  imder  legitimate  institutions,  Lewis  W.  Boss,  H.  McCuUoch. 

can  only  be  used  in  time  of  peace  to  conserve  or  pre-  r    ±\.    tt                tr      ■•  .u.!.  it.    i_»ii  ^       •.    -^ 

serve  the  State,  have  here  been  used  to  destroy  States.  ^^  t**®  ilouBe,  on  May  14tn,  the  DiU  to  admit 

The  General  of  the  Army,  who  represents  the  sword,  the  States  of  North  Oarolina,  South  Carolina, 

and  only  the  sword  of  tne  Bepuolic,  has  been  ex-  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  to  represen- 

^^U^nlb'^i^eJ^^Tn^^^^  'jf^-^  ^0^^,^  "^'T  ^'^^  T^^^'f:""^ 

order  to  execute  those  military  decrees,  and  as  the  fp-  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:      What  is 

surer  way  to  root  out  every  vestige  left  of  constitu-  the  particular   question  we  are  considering! 

tional  law  or  liberty.    The  same  General  of  the  Army,  Five  or  six  States  have  had  submitted  to  them 

in  order  to  prolong  or  perpetuate  his  mUitary  dom-  the  question  of  forming  constitutions  for  their 

mation  North  and  West  as  well  as  South,  has  been    ^«,r»     «.i^,TZi-««,««f        tV»/^«.    t*««.a    «^i«.«4. ;i-> 

selected  in  party  convention  at  Chicago  to' head  the  ?^^    government.       They    have    volunt^y 

electoral  vote  for  the  presidency  in  ton  of  our  States  wormed  sucn  constitutions,  under  tne  direction 

which  are  as  much  under  his  feet  as  Turkey  is  under  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.    They 

the  Sultan  or  Poland  under  the  9zar  of  Bussia.    But,  have  sent  those  constitutions  here,  backed,  in 


Hundred  and  fifty  thousand  whites  have  been  dis-  voters,  black  and  white,  whether  they  come 

franchised,  whUe  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  from  New  York  or  South  Oarolina  or  elsewhere, 

^^{\TrrrhS^nfhl'VTwS'?^f^cK  Theyhave  sent  ns  their  cpnsHtutlona.    Those 

in  their  stead,  and  have  thus  been  created  absolute  constitutions  have  been  prmted  and  laid  before 

masters  and  sovereigns  over  the  whole  white  popu-  ^s*     We  have  looked  at  them ;  we  have  pro- 

lution  of  the  South.  nounced  them  republican  in  form ;  and  all  we 

Because  of  all  this,  and  in  opposition  to  all  this,  propose  to  require  is  that  they  shaU  remain  so 

we,  Eepresentativos  of  the  people    from  the  free  f^»il^«      a«VvJ««4.  *^  *u'„  -..     •              «"^"*  :»« 

States,  !n  behalf  of  our  constituente  and  of  thou-  ^^F,^7^^\    Subject  to  this  requirement,  we  are 

sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  woiUd  be  willmg  to  admit  them  mto  the  Umon. 

here  represented  if  the  popular  power  without  could  "  I  know  that,  by  delaying  thus  far  the  ad- 
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mission  of  these  States,  a  great  object  has  been  years.    These  two  gentlemen  told  me  that  they 

gainacL    Some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  witnessed  the  sentence  of  six  negroes  under 

were  fearfol  that  some  of  the  Senators  from  just  such  circumstances.     The  negroes  were 

those  States  would  be  admitted  before  we  had  sold  into  slavery  for  twenty  years  because  white 

oasted  the  first  military  despot  of  that  region,  men  had  Jostled  them,  or,  as  was  said  there. 

There  is  not  much  danger  now ;  and  those  gen*  they  had  jostled  white  men.     So,  if  we  leave 

tlemen  might  afford  to  let  these  States  come  in.  the  door  open,  these  colored  people  may  all  be 

They  know,  I  suppose,  whether  that  gentleman  made  slaves  again.     I  do  not  propose  to  leave 

is  to  remain  longer  in  the  White  House ;  I  do  any  such  door  open.*' 

not    But,  at  any  rate,  we  can  admit  no  Sen-  The  question  recurred  first  on  the  amend- 

ators  in  time  to  operate  upon  that  question.  ment  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  fol- 

"The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  lows: 

has  moved  an  amendment  against  which  I  most  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ . 

earnestly  protest     He  proposes,  against  the  That  bo  much  of  the  Beventoenth  section  of  the 

recommendation  of  the  committee,  to  leave  flfthartioleof  theoonetitutionof  theStateof  Goorgia 

each  of  these  States  free,  after  its  admission,  m  R^ves  authority  to  the  Legielatore  or  oourto  to  re- 

to  amend  the  provisions  with  reference  to  the  PSS!***  ^«^?»  contracted  i)rior  to  the  let  day  of  June, 

^u«*^.,^  4? ^i.:««  ««  :4-  ^»w  ;i^»»>  ^.^.n^.  «r;*i.  *866,  and  sunuar   provisions  in  the  other  constitu- 

elective  franchise,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  with  ^^^^  mentioned  in  this  bill,  shall  be  null  und  void 
regard  to  its  own  citizens.  All  of  those  states  m  against  all  men  who  were  loyal  during  the  whole 
have  now  adopted  the  principle  of  universal  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  who,  during  that  time, 
suffrage.  This  country  has  adopted  that  prin-  •upported  the  Union,  and  they  shaU  have  the  same 
ciple  so  far  as  it  has  spoken  of  late.  What  we  SS^sted  *  "^"^  «l««where  as  if  no  rebeUion 
desire  is,  to  secure  in  these  States  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle  which  they  have  The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 
adopted,  so  that  every  person  of  reouisite  age  m  follows : 

within  those  States  shful  be  entitled  to  vote.  Teas— Messrs.  Adams,  Ames,  Anderson^  Amell, 
The  very  amraidment  which  the  gentleman  from  James  M.  Ashley,  Beaman,  Beat^Ben  jamin,  Ben- 
Ohio  proposes  is  what  the  protestants  from  feP^?^'  5?°'''®/?,'  ?"^^!S'  n  "1?^'^^  ^*' 

should  be  inserted  in  the  bill.    And  they  did    w  ffarding,  Hiffb    ^"         "  "    " 

not  hesitate  to  give  as  their  reason,  that,  if  they  Chester  D.  Hub! 

should  be  aJlowed  to  amend  their  constitution  ^7y  Kitchen,  Koo; 

in  this  respect,  after  the  State  had  been  admit-  iS?ir°^'  w-n*^'  w^°"??"2?®'  ^"^"*»  jocuanny, 

t^A  *v  •^"r^"' "*^*  ^^  WI.-WW  *»««  »/w«  «««4i«-  McCIurg,  Miller,  Morrcll,  Myers,  Nowcomb,  Nunn, 

ted  they  could  adopt  a  property  qualification  O'Neillfbrth,  Perham,  Peters,  Plinto,  Polsley,  PriceJ 
which  would  exclude  from  the  elective  fran-  Baum,  Bobertson,  Sawyer,  Shanks,  Smith,  Thaddeus 
chiae  all  the  poor  men;  and  when  I  asked  them  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Taffe,  Thomas^ohn  Trim- 
distinctly  whether  such  a  provision  would  not  il^'J^^FJ^'  X^,l?^®"'  ?P*??'  ^^SV^^  ^^» 
Ka  irst^JA.^  4.^  .^A^^  ♦!»/»  ni».»^<,  *\.^^  v.^A  ♦o.^  Welker,  William  Williams,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wm- 
be  intended  to  reach  the  negroes,  they  had  too  ^^     Woodbridge,  and  Woodward-78. 

much  manlmesB  to  deny  it.     If  the  amend-  Nats— Messrs.  AlUson,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  Bailey, 

ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Baker:  Banks,  Bingham,  BoutwoU,  Boyer,  Cullom, 

should  be  adopted,  they  could  adopt  a  property  Ela,  Eldridge,  Eliot.  Ferriss,  Ferry,  Garfield,  Geti, 

qndificatioa,  Vlicable  to  dl  classes  alUce,  S^a?£5?rLtJii^4SSTk'^f£S^i°^^ 

Which  would   reach  down  to  just  about  the  Malloiy,  MiCormick,  Moore,  Morgan,  Mungen,  Nib^ 


lar  character,  the  colored  race  would  be  again  Not  YoTnro— Messrs.  Archer,  Axtell,  Baldwin, 

reduced    to  bondage    even  worse    than    the  Barnes,  Bamum,  Beck,  Blaine,  Brooks,  Burr,  But- 

patriarchid.  loi"?  Cake,  Gary,  Chanler,  Churohill,  Cook,  Cornell, 

woo??LT;^'^* ofthegentlemanfromOhio  ^^ST/^A^f;"^^^^^^    SSl^fs>?hS 

would  be  taken  advantage  of  to  mflict  wrong  ^^  Subb^  Bichard  D.  Hubbwd,  HulbiS,  Hum- 

upon  the  colored  race,  just  as  the  constitutional  phrey.  Jenokes,  Jones,  Lynch,  Marshall,  Maynard, 

amendment  abolishing  slavery  has  been  evaded  M(k)ullough,  Meronr,   Moorhead,  Morrissoy,  Mul- 

by  taking  advantage  of  the  clause,  *  except  as  ^?j  Yhelpt,  Pike  Poland,  Poineroy,  Bobinson,  Sco- 

a p«nid.^tforTrime whereof  t^party^  t^^'^'^^l^^h.^-^^^^,  ^^1^'; 

have  been  duly  convicted.'     In  Florida,  as  I  Bobeit  T.  Van  Horn,   Cadwalader  C.  Washburn, 

learn  from  two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Thomas  Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  WiL- 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  a  law  has  been  enacted  aon,  and  Wood— 61. 

providing  that  persons  convicted  of  assault  and  So  the  amendment  was  adopted, 

batterymay  be  sold  for  twenty  years  into  bond-  xhe  question  neirt  recurred  on  Mr.  Buig- 

age.    If  a  whit«  man  runs  against  a  negro  on  ham'g  amendment  as  modified  by  Mr.  Beiya- 

the  pavement,  it  is  called  an  assault  and  battery,  jqJq  ^^  follows : 

and  the  white  man  takes  the  negro  into  the  g^^^g  ^^^  ^^  following : 

court-house  and  in  fifteen  mmutea   has  him  f  hat  the  constitutions  of  said  States  shsll  never 

convicted  and  sentenced  to  bondage  for  twenty  be  so  iMuended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or 
Vol.  vm.— is     a 
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class  of  oitizons  of  the  United  States  of  the  right  to  the   benefits  of  admission    with  these  other 

vote  who  are  now  entitled  to  vote^  by  said  opnstitu.  gtates.    It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any 

S?^ral^r;^"w'fX.Srat^Sro^^^^^  one  of  these  States  which  ooght  to  be  wel- 

they  shall  have  been  duly  oonvioted :  and  no  person  oomed  here  it  is  the  btate  Of  Alabama.     Inat 

shall  ever  be  held  to  service  or  labor  as  a  punish-*  State  prepared  its  constitation  earlier  than  any 

ment  for  crime  in  said  States,  except  by  public  offloers  other  State.     The  vote  was  taken  at  an  nn- 

^aiged  with  the  custody  of  convicts  by  the  Uwe  propitious  season  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when 

And  in  heu  thereof  insert  the  following :  storms  and  floods  swept  the  State.    A  larger 

That  the  constitutions  of  said  States  shall  never  percentage  of  registered  electors  voted  for  that 

be  amended  or  chan^d  so  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  constitation  than  for  any  one  of  the  constitn- 

?f  .?^"g??**  ^lu^^t  ^5  ^  ^i  *^*^™  °^  ^^  tions  of  these  States,  with  the  exception  of 

Umted  States  in  the  right  to  vote  who  are  now  enti-  o^_xv   nfli.r.n«o .   f^J^L  Avn*    *va«  ^^«*    ^f  ♦!»« 

tied  to  vote  by  said  coStitutaons  respectively,  except  South  Oarohna;   forty-four   per  cent,  of  the 

as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  now  Monies  voters  of  Alabama  voted  for  the  constitution ; 

at  common  law,  whereof  thev  shall  have  been  duly  in  Georgia  forty-three  per  cent,  voted  for  the 

convicted;  and  no  person  shall  ever  be  held  to  ser-  constitution,  and  in  Arkansas  thirty-eight  per 

«^St^^ubUo?ffl^^^^  cent,  voted  for  the  constitution.    In  Alabama 

ooni^otsbytbobiwsthereo?^  t^«re  was  a  vote  of  seventy  thousand  given 

_,      _  -,..,,         J  XI-  ^^^  *^®  constitution,  and  thirteen  thousand  of 

The  House  dmded;  and  there  were-yeas  the  votes  roistered  were  in  counties  where  no 

^^'J!^^\^^'    ^  ^^f  amendment  was  adopted,  yotes  at  aU  were  taken,  including  one  county 

The  biU-^was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  ^^ere  nearly  three  thousand  votes  were  taken 

read  a  third  time ;  and,  being  engrossed,  it  was  ^^  destroyed.    I  saw,  when  we  adopted  the 

accordmgly  read  the  third  time.  ^    .^  ^  provision  requiring  a  majority  of  the  registered 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided  y^ters   to  vote  on  the  constitution,  it  would 

as  follows :  eause  the  failure  of  these  States,  and,  if  we  had 

TxAs— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell,  adhered  to  it  in  these  six  other  States  only,  I 

Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Banks,  thmk  we  would  have  adopted  the  constitution. 

&tt^^^w^e7^m^aS^^^^^^  If  that  law  h^not  exist^  andthe  pe^^^^ 
Cake,  Beader  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  Co-  p®®^  summoned  to  vote  for  and  against  the  rat- 
burn,  Covode,  Bodge,  Donnelly,  Driggs/Eddey,  £g-  ification   of  the  constitutional  have  not  the 
gleston,Eia,  Eliot,  Pamsworth,Ferrifl8,FerrT,  Fields,  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  State  of  Alabama 

IS^^^iSS^t'f V5S±%  ^r^llS^fe^^T*!!!  would  have  adopted  her  constitution  by  from 

Ketcham,^ Kitchen,   Laflin/ "G^rge'"v7''tawrenoeJ        "I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  advantage 

blunder.  No- 
of  the  Stat^ 
let  the  State 

*.*x^  *«.«.-,  *.*,«w ««>,.-,  ««„^w,  „^.*^«,.»,  .^,«,-^*v.,  ^  w  ,         the  people  be 

Bhanis,  Smith,  Aaron  F.  Stevens.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  protected ;  let  the  State  begin  a  career  of  peace 

Stewart,  Stokes,  TaflFe,  Tylor,  Thongs,  John  Trim-  and  prosperity  and  advancement." 

myself  is 
Alabama.    I 

Windom-^109.  '  '  am  convinced  that  in  Alabama  the  people  are 
NAYs—Messrs.  Adams.  Baker,  Beck,  Boyer,  more  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  State  gov- 
Brooks,  Burr,  Eldndge,  Qetz,  Glossbrenner,  Golla-  t,„%mi^n4'  +>ia«  fi^^^  o.^  {n  ««i«-  r^*u^»  *v^  ♦».« 
day,  G^ve^,  faolman/Hotchklss,  Humphrey  John-  lament  than  they  are  in  any  other  of  tiie 
son,  Kerr,  Knott,  Loan,  MarshaU,  McCormidc,  Mor-  Southern  States,  without  exception.  The  oon- 
gan,  Munffen^  Niblaok,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn,  stitution  of  Alabama,  as  presented  to  us,  is 
Bandall,  Eobinson,  Boss,  Sitgreaves,  fftone.  Van  very  similar  in  form  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
w^-!^""  '^"™^'  Thomas  Williams,  and  Wood-  other  States.  Their  proceedmgs  have  been  as 
^NoT  VoTOTo-Messrs.  Areher,  Axtell,  Baldwui,  r^lar,  and,  perhaps,  more  regular,  than  those 
Barnes,  Bamum.  Blaine,  Cary,  Chanler,  Churoh-  Of  any  other  State.  They  have  complied  wim 
ill,  Cook,  Cornell,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Finney,  every  stipulation  in  the  law  except  one,  and 
Fox,  Griswold,  Haiffht,  Halsey,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  the  question  now  is,  whether,  on  account  of 

sey,  Muinns,  PoUmf  Pomeroy,  Selye,  Shellabarger,  J?®7  ^^*^/l  excluded  fh)m  restoration  to  the 

Spalding,  Starkweather,  Taber,  Lawrence  S.  Tnm-  Umon.    If  that  inability  grew  out  of  a  want 

ble/jTan  Aemam,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Cadwalader  of  loyalty  to  the  Government,  or  any  cause 

h'-^i^"^'  "^^^  '^'  Wilson,  Wood,  and  Wood-  within  their  power  of  correction,  I  would  hold 

bndge-«.  ^jjg^  ^  ^j^^^  compliance  with  the  law ;  but 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  with  the  official  papers  here  on  our  table  show  that 

amendments  excluding  Alabama  and  adding  they  did  all  that  was  possible  for  them  to  do 

Florida.  to  comply  with  the  law,  that  they  were  de- 

On  June  9th,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  terred  by  physical  causes  totally  beyond  their 

said:  "I  rise^  Mr.  President,  to  express  the  power  to  overcome,  and  that  they  did  more 

hope  that  we  shall  not  exclude  Alabama  from  and  made  a  greater  effort  to  comply  with  the 
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acts  of  Congress  than  anj"  State  among  the  Sumner,  Thsrer,  Tipton,  Wade,  WUUams,  WUmo, 

Sonthem  States."  ■»<*  Tatee— 2S. 

.I^'IsT^^e^"/  ^'  "'^'^  ^»«  -greed  to-  ^^A^^^^^^^f^S:^^^^ 

yeas  22,  nays  21.  McCreeiy,  UorgtakT^uiaon^ ot  TenSeesee,  Bom! 

YsAB— Messrs.  Anthony,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cor-  Saulsbnry,  Trumbull,  Van  Winkle,   Yickers,   and 

bett,  Feny,  Fowler,  Harlan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Moiw  WUley— 18. 

ton,  l^ye,   Pomeroy,   Bamaej^   Sherman,   Stewart,  Abskht— Messrs.  Anthonj,  Cattell,  Dixon,  Doo- 

Sunmer,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  little,  Fernr,  Fessenden,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Howe, 

Williams,  and  WilBon~2a.  Johoaon,  x^oiton,  Sherman,  and  Spragne— IS. 

Dav^  Doolitde^  Edmun^                   ^reUngh^-  .   '^^^  remMiider  was  agreed  to  by  the  follow- 

sen,  Hendricks.  Howard,  Howe,  Johnson,  MoCreery ,  U^R  '^ote : 

Morgan,  Momll  of  Vennont,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  YsAS-Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conness, 

Sanlabuiy,  TrumbulL  Viokers,  and  Yates— 27  -    ,     .    ~      .     _    .      —^  .       _    »     .  1  _     ...     t 

ABflXNT—Messrs.  Cameron,  Cattell,  Cragin 


I>Take,  Grimes,  Henderson, '  Norton,  Patterson 
Hampshire,  Boss,  and  Sprague — 11. 


New  Hampshire,  Boss,  and  Sprague— 11.  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Van  Winkle,  Waie,  Willey,* 


On  Jnne  10th,  Mr. Sherman, of  OUo,  moved  ^^^±^^%^^^',  c^ni^,  Dv 

to  amend  the  amendment  reported  by  the  00m-  vig^  Edmunds,  Fowler,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks, 

mittee,  by  striking  oat  the  following  words :  McCreeiy,  Morgan,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Boss, 

And  the  State  of  Geoigia  shaU  only  be  entiUed  and  Sftal«l>uiy,  Trumbull,  and  Vickers— 16. 

admitted  to  representatwn  upon  this  further  fimda-  „,^"S"^^™»"-  Anthony,  CatteU,  Dixon,  Doo- 

mental  condition ;  that  the  lliBt  and  third  subdivisions  ?"^«»  ^«^»  Fessenden,  Gnmes,  Henderson,  Howe, 

of  section  seventeen  of  the  fifth  aitide  of  the  oonstitu-  Johnson,  Norton,  Sherman,  and  Sprague— 18. 

tipn  of  «aid  fltote,  except  the  proviso  to  the  ftrst  sub-  Mr.  TrumbulL  of  lUinois,  moved  to  amend, 

division,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the  Gen-  t^  „*«:%:««  Jt!?  a  a  1^1™^  n  «Iv:  u     ***",.'*» 

end  AfSembly  of  said  Sute,  by  solemn  public  act,  ^J  stnkmg  out  "  Alabama,"  which  was  dis- 

shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  foregoing  agreed  to  by  the  followmg  vote : 

fundamental  condition.  Ykas— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Conkling,  Da- 

.   The  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  foUow-  SSb^^M'jJ^^'o'JW^SStS^^^iS^ 

ing  vote:  of  Tennessee,  Saulsbuiy,  Trumbull,  Vickera,  and 

YxAS — ^Messrs.  Cameron,  ^^"2x  ^<*^^9  Bamaey,  Yates— 16. 

Sherman,  Thayer,  Williams,  and  Wilson— S.  Nats— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conness,  Cor- 

Nats— Messrs.    Anthony,    Buckalew,    Chandler,  bett.  Crann,  Drake,  Ferry,  HarUn,  Morrill  of  Maine, 

Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,  Corbett.  Cragin,   Davis,  Morton,  N'ye,  Pomeroy,  Bamsev,  Boss,  Sherman, 

Drake,  Edmunds,  Fessenden,  Frelinghuysen,  Har-  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer.  Tipton.  Van  Winkle,  Wade, 

Ian,  Hendricks.  Howard,  Johnson,  McCreeiy,  Mor-  Willey,  Williams,  and  Wilson—^ 

gan,  Monill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton.  Absxht— Messrs.  Anthony,  Cattell,  Cole,  Dixon, 

Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Patterson  of  DoolitUe,  Fessenden,  Fowler,  Grimes.  Henderson, 

Tennessee^Boss,  Saulsbury^umner,  Tipton,  Trum-  Howard,  Johnson,  Norton,  Patterson  or  New  Hamp- 

bulL  Van  Winkle,  Vickers,  Wade,  Willey,  and  Yates  "hire,  and  Sprague— 14. 

""iisKn-Messni.  Bayard,  Cattell,  Dixon,  DooUt-  J^,^  amendment  of  the  Committee  of  the 

Ue,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Norton,  Pomeroy,  Whole  was  now  concurred  m.     This  was,  to 

Spragoe,  and  Stewart— 11.  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  House  bill  after  the 

Mr.  WaUamg,  of  Oregon,  moved  to  amend  *'"<'*^  "^"^  '^^  ^^^  ^^  foflowing: 

the  firrt  ««tion  of  the  bill,  by  inserting  the  cJ?to4t.S.'uS^  oT^i^iiS^^'^d^^"^ 

toiiowing :  Blijjl  ijg  entitled  and  admitted  to  representation  in 

That  so  much  of  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  fifth  Congress  as  a  State  of  the  Union  when  the  Legisla- 

article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  as  tures  of  such  States  shall  have  duly  ratified  the  amend- 

auepends  the  collection  of  debts  contracted  prior  to  ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 

the  1st  day  of  June,  1865,  shall  be  void  as  against  flJl  posed  b^  the  Thirty-ninth  Conflrress,  and  known  as 

persons  who  were  loyal  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  article  fourteen,  upon  the  followmg  fundamental  oon- 

who,  during  that  time,  supported  the  Union.  dition  :  that  the  constitution  of  neither  of  said  Stipes 

TT*;-  .n>A»;i».^»4.  «r<.i>  ./^fAy.^/wi  •l*"^  ®^®r  ^  80  •mended  or  changed  as  to  deprive 

?r     4??,®.^^®^*  ^**  ^^S  .               ^    V     .  sny  citizen,  or  class  of  citizensrof&ie  United  ^tes 

Mr.  Williams  also  moved  to  amend,  by  m-  of  the  right  to  vote  in  said  State,  who  are  entitled  to 

serting  the  following  in  the  third  section :  vote  by  the  constitution  thereof,  herein  recognized. 

And  thereupon  the  officers  of  each  State,  duly  5^,^P*  "  •  punishment  for  such  crimes  ss  are  now 

elected  and  qualified  under  the  constitution  t^ereo^  (^*>'"5»  *L~'?i?^''  ^7'  whereof  they  Bhall  have 

Bhall  be  inai^urated  without  delay;  but  no  person  J^S.^^^^^^JJ^^^.'^^J^JfT"  ^^Z/^J^tw^!  ^ 

prohibited  fi?m   holding  office  liker  tiie  tnited  "jj  the  mhabitants  of  said  State :  iV^2ri«i  That  any 

States,  or  under  any  StL,  by  section  three  of  the  i^I*S?",i?.^  St^  '^nA^'^^^\f^^.n^lPv^ 

proposed  amendmek  to  the   Constitution  of  the  K^  ,^  *^®  f^^j' /Jllj??*^.??  ISSr  ?^^^ 

femltod  States,  known  as  article  fourteen,  shaU  be  ^^;  *?/.  ^i*^^!?^.'?^  "^n  1^^ 

deemed  eligibfe  to  any  office  in  either  of  said  States.  ^J^coSli^rinXY^?  Sd  tffi^ 

The  first  clause  of  the  amendment,  extend-  nonB  of  section  seventeen  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 

inff  to  the  word  "deky,"  was  agreed  to,  as  J^titutipn  of  said  State,  except  the  provwo  to  the 

?llrtw  .                     «oM»j,     fTc»  o(5i«^   w,  oo  first  subdivision.  Shan  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the 

louows :  General  Assembly  of  said  State,  by  solemn  public  aot, 

YsAs — ^ICessrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Conness^  Cor-  shall  dedare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  the  foregoing 

bett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds.  Howard,  Momll  of  ihndamental  condition. 

Maine^  Morrill  of  Vennont,  Morton,  itye,  Patter-  Sec  2.  And  b6  it  fuHher  enaeUd,  That  if  the  day 

son  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Siunsey,  Stewart,  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  either 
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of  Bald  States,  by  the  oonBtitation  or  ordmanoe  there-  ohanged ;  and  to  render  this  principle  perzna- 

of,  shall  have  passed,  or  have  80  nearly  arrived  before  j^qj^i  qj^^  iq  seonre  it  airainst  any  cbamre  of 

t^S^^tti^i^r^t^^^otiS^:  V-^^o  opinion,  Ton  incorporate  in  yoar  law 

such  LegisEiture  shaU  convene  at  the  end  of  twenty  what  you  call  'fundamental  conditions.      lou 

days  from  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  unless  the  are  not  content  to  exercise  your  powers  for  tbe 

Governor-elect  shall  sooner  convene  the  same.  present  time  alone.     You  now  command  tbe 

..®"V;v.-^'4i?'?-^'*!*t^Tl*^'7*'*"^a?7*"®^  field  of  action.    You  bold  a  vote  in  the  two 

tion  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  as  to  each  State,  ex-  tt^„„^„  ^^  r\^^r,m^^  ^tI^;^.!.  ^^tsA^^  «^/x«   «a  #•«,. 

cept  Georgia,  when  such  State  shall  by  its  Le^la-  Houses  of  Congress  which  renders  you,  so  far 

ture  duly  ratify  article  fourteen  of  the  amendments  as  the  enactment  of  laws  m  tnis  Orovemment. 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  is  concerned,  supreme.     For  the  time  being 

the  Thirty-ninth  CoiMfress,  and  as  to  the  State  of  your  will  dictates  law  to  the  United  States, 

Georgia,  when  it  shidl  m  addition  give  the  Msent  of  ^^  ^  satisfied  with  this.     You  pro- 

said  State  to  the  fundamental  condition  herembefore  "^  -^  "  T    ""   o»vao**v«  »»  •  *       ^ 

imposed  upon  the  same;  and  thereupon  the  officers  pos®  «>  w*®  ""O™  ^^^  ™®^  o^  ruture  times  tne 

of  each  State,  elected  and  qualified  under  the  constl-  power  and  authority  to  change  your  work,  at 

tution  thereof,  shall  be  inaugurated  without  delav ;  all  events,  in  those  States  of  the  South  which 

but  no  peraon  prohibited  from  holding  office  under  ^^  concerned  in  your  present  legislation.    You 

the  Umted  States,  or  under  any  State,  by  section  ^,^^^„^  +^  .^««i>  r^«*  -o-/*,,^  Yi an/la  A./%,«  *^^^n, 

three  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  bonstitution  Fopo?®  to  reach  out  your  hands,  from  these 

of  the  United  States,  known  as  article  fourteen,  shall  Halls  m  wnich  yon  sit  as  the  Representatives  of 

be  deemed  eligible  to  any  office  in  either  of  said  the  people  and  of  the  States,  into  the  States  of 


States,  unless  relieved  from  disability,  as  provided  the  South,  and  to  stamp  upon  the  constitutions 
^f  rpridt:%lS''Jil^n^r",?^iitL'o^  of  those  State8,.npon  their  local  frames  of 
cial  information  ofthe  ratification  of  said  amenSnent    government,  an  impress  of  your  wiU   which 


by  the  Letj^skture  of  either  of  said  Stotes,  to  issue  a  shall  remain  unchangeable  in  all  future  time  by 

proclamation  announcing  that  fact.  any  voluntary  action  of  the  political  commn- 

The  preamble  was  then  adopted,  as  follows :  J!^^®^  ^  Y^}^^  ^^^^  constitutions  are  estab- 

T»^a«,  the  people  of  North  Carorma,  South  Caro-  i^^M*     And  why  do  you  do  this?     You  do 

Una,  Louisiana.  (Georpa,  Alabama,  and^lorida.  have,  ^^^  sir,  m  order  to  secure  to  the  colored  adult 

in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  men  of  the  South,  not  the  right  of  suffrage  for 

act  for  the  more  etnclent  government  of  the  rebel  the  moment,  nor  as  an  experiment  of  their 

States,"  passed  Mwch  2, 1^67,  and  the  acts  supple-  capacity  in  free  government,  but  to  secure  it  to 

mentary  thereto,  framed  constitutions  of  State  gov-  xi,^^  „««:««♦  *u«  <.v:a-:,i»  ^-^a  ^Va««^,%»  ^^;« 

emment  which  i2re  republican,  and  have  adopted  said  ^^^^  ^^^  *5®  shifting  and  changing  opm- 

constitutions  by  large  majorities  of  the  votes  cast  at  lons  of  future  times,  against  the  experience  of 

the  elections  held  for  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  future  times,   against  any  possibility  that  it 

the  same.  shall  be  narrow^  and  made  to  conform  to  the 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Oregon,  proposed  to  add  to  experience  and  necessities  of  those  States  as 

the  amendment,  adopted  on  his  motion,  the  fol-  they  may  be  developed   hereafter.     This  is 

lowing  words :  "  unless  relieved  from  disabil-  very  extraordinary  le^slation,  the  like  of  it 

ity  as  provided  in  said  amendment,"  meaning  unknown  at  least  in  our  own  history,  and  I  do 

the  fourteenth  article,  which  was  agreed  to.  not  know  that  any  example  to  warrant  it  is 

Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :    *^  We  known  in  the  history  of  any  tree  State. 

have  come  to  the  end  of  this  debate,  and  I  un-  But  what  else  do  you  attempt  to  secure  by 

derstand  that  this  bill  is  to  be  passed,  to  be  sane-  this  and  other  biUs  and  by  prior  laws?    Appar- 

tioned,  at  least  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  i^d  to  ently  apprehensive   that  your  new  political 

be  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  bodies  so  established  in  the  Southern  States 

its  concurrence  in  the  amendments  which  we  will  receive  direction,  will  be  to  a  great  extent 

have  adopted.    Kow,  what  is  this  bill  ?    A  few  controlled  by  the  intelligent  population  that 

words  upon  that,  and  I  shall  close.    It  is  a  bill  are  resident  there  of  your  own  race,  you  have 

to  admit  these  States  to  a  renewed  represen-  proceeded  from  time  to  time  to  dififfranohise 

tation.    We  have  already  admitted  two  of  the  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  now  by  this  biD 

original  eleven  engaged  in  the  rebellion.    Ten-  make  firm  and  effectual  that  disfranchisement 

nessee  was  admitted  soon  after  the  termination  which  is  most   proscriptive    and  intolerant, 

of  the  great  struggle,  and  recently  we  have  Such  is  the  character  of  this  measure  consid- 

passed  a  bUl  for  the  renewal  of  representation  ered  in  connection  with  the  measures  which 

to  Arkansas.    Six  are  now  to  be  added,  and  have  preceded  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  cnlmi- 

I  believe  there  are  three  with  reference  to  nation. 

which  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  Oongress,  *'  Now,  sir,  can  any  one  doubt  your  object  ? 

but  in  regard  to  which  action  may  be  expected  Perhaps  you  have  not  avowed  it  to  yourselves, 

hereafter.  You  may  have  shrunk  back  from  the  self-ac- 

"  What  is  this  bill?    It  is  to  sanction  a  reor-  knowledgment  of  the  truth.    But  what  is  the 

ganization  of  the  Southern  States,  or  of  a  ma-  truth  ?    It  is  that  to  a  great  extent  all  this  has 

jority  of  them,  upon  two  principles:  first,  that  been  done  and  this  crowning  measure  is  to  be 

the  entire  adult  negro  population  shall  vote  not  passed,  in  order  that  you  may  retain  that  power 

only  at  the  first  election  which  shall  give  the  m  the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 

new  political  institutions  of  the  State  their  you  now  possess,  in  order  that  that  which  you 

form,  but  in  all  subsequent  elections  so  long  have  grasped  by  the  consent  of  tbe  people  and 

as  the  constitution  of  the  State  remains  un-  under  peculiar  circumstances  in  our  political 
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history,  jon  shall  hold  finn  in  the  fdtnre ;  that  Bonnelly,  Brim,  Eckler,  Eggloston,  EU,  Eliot,  Fer- 

yonr  power  shall  not  be  torn  from  you  by  pub-  "••>  J'®17»  ^^^^\  Garfield,  Qnvely,  Qrwwold,  Ual- 

those  Stotes  which  you  represent,  you  shaU  not  Ketchwnj  Kitchen;  K^Snu,  iaflin,'  linooCLoi', 

be  removed  from  that  position  of  authority  Logan,  Loughridfe,  Lynch,  Mallory,  Marvin,  May- 

and  of  dominating  influence  which  you  bold  in  t^»^  McCluiv,  Mercur,  Miller,  Moore,  Morrell,  Mul- 

the  Government  of  the  United  States.    Is  not  Sm*'  ^7«"»  Newoomb,  0»Neill,  Pidne,  Peters,  Pike, 

thftf  vrmr  nni-nn«A9     H/x^  u  vt^f  ina.^;..^  <o^^««  Pile,  Plants,  Polslcv,  Pomeroy,  Pnce,  Ranm,  Rob- 

l^lV^l  purpose?    VoeB  it  not  inspire  your  ertain,  Sa^er,  Bchinck, Scofteld,  SelVe,  Sheflabar- 

conduct  ?    Does  it  not  he  behind  all  these  your  ger,  Spalding,  Starkweather,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Stew- 

actfi  and  speak  them  into  being?    Does  it  not  ut,  Stokes,  Taffe.  Taylor,  Thomas,  John  Trimble, 

infuse  into  your  conduct  that  enerjnr  and  zeal  Trowbridge,  TwichelL  Upson,  Van  Aemam,  Robert 

by  which  it  is  characterized?     Does  it  not  w JSiS^^^E B  Wafhb^^^^ 

touch  the  tongue  of  the  Senator  from  Massa-  wuiiams,  John  T.  Wilson,  and  windom—lll. 

chuaetts  as  with  a  coal  of  fire?    Does  it  not  Nats— Messrs^  Archer^  Axtell,  Banes,  Bojtr^ 

keep  us  here  at  an  untimely  hour  c' «     -     « 

to  press  through  its  last  stages  this 

"I  hold,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  po},ui»r  ph^lps,  RandalirBbbinson,  Stone,  Tab^ir,  Lawrenoi 
tion  of  the  States  represented  mOongress  hold,  s.  Tnmble,  Van  Auken,  Van  Trump,  and  Wood- 
that  your  body  of  reconstruction  laws  are  in-  wwd— 28. 
valid ;  that  they  are  without  warrant  of  au- 
thority in  the  fundamental  law.  You  have  _ 
taken  from  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  H^peV,'AiSierwrhubbard^fa^hJ«lirilu^ 
pass  judgment  upon  them.  You  have  with-  Humphrey,  Hunter,  Jenckes,  Johnsozi,  Jones,  Kel- 
drawn  a  case  which  would  have  elicited  the  lejt  Kerr,  Knott,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William  Law- 
opinion  of  that  court  suddenly  from  its  juris-  ff^^e,  McCarthy,  Moorhewi,  Mimgen,  Nunn,  Orth, 
diction,  and  prevented  a  decision  upon  th'e  va-  I'^^i^^tLi^^^ 
Udity  of  your  laws.  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn,  Thomas  Williams,  Junes 

^*  Mr.  President,  what  are  we  to  expect  in  F.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Wood,  and  Wood- 

the  future?    Will  this  work  of  yours  stand?  bridge— 60. 

You  say  yourselves  it  will  not  stand  investi-  

fiction    in  court  and   a  judicial    judgment.  In  the  House,  on  March  18th,  Mr.  Broomall, 

Yon    have  said  so  by   your  conduct.     You  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  reconsider  tlie  vote 

know  that  at  least  half  of  the  people  repre-  referring  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  the  bill 

eented  in  Congress  are  firmly  ana  strongly  to  guarantee  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union 

against  it,  for  they  have  said  so  within  the  last  a  republican  form  of  government.     The  bill 

twelve  months  in  most  emphatic  language,  stated  that  the  form  of  government  of  several 

You  cannot  question  the  fact.    How  is  your  of  the  States  of  the  Union  was  not  republican 

lYork  t-o  stand  in  the  future,  the  work  of  which  in  this  particular:  that  by  the  constitutions  and 

this  bill  is  supposed  to  be  the  guarantee  of  se-  laws  of  such  States  political  rights  were  made 

curity  and  endurance? ''  to  depend  upon  parentage  and  race,  and  were 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote :  hereditary  in  certain  families,  to  the  exclusion 

YKAB-Messis.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Chandler,  Cole,  of  othew  equaUy  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

Conklinff,  Conness,  Cragin,  Drake,  Ferry,  Freling-  Wid  that  it  was  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 

hn^sen,  Harlan,  Howurd,  uowe,  Moi^n,  Morrill  of  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a 

Hflone,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Nye,'  Patterson  of  New  republican  form  of  government. 

Hampshire,  Pomeioy,Ramsey^o8s  Sherman,  Stew-  ^e  first  section  provided  that  all  provisions 

art,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wil-  ^^ ,  ^««^*«,««*«  :«  i+«+^  ^^«.4.u«4^/v«5«n^  !««,« 

liams,  Wilson,  and  tates-81.  ^^  enactments  m  state  constitutions  and  laws 

Nats— Messrs.  Bayard,  Buokalew^  McCreery,  Pat-  which  make  distinctions  in  political  or  civil 

terson  of  Tennessee,  and  Vickers--5.  rights  among  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 

AB8raT--Messrs.  Cattell,  Corbitt,  Davis,  Dixon,  deny  such  rights  to  any  such  citizens  on  ac- 

Saulsbuiy,  Sprague,  Van  Winkle,  and  Willey— 18.  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  void 

and  of  no  effect. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to  read,  jhe  second  section  provided  that  if  any  per- 

«  A  bill  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  gon  should  prevent  any  qualified  citizen  of  the 

South  Carolma,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  United  States  from  exercismg  the  right  of  suf- 

and  Flonda,  to  representation  m  Congress."  fr^ge  at  any  election  in  any  State,  under  the 

In  the  House,  on  June  12th,  the  Committee  on  pretence  that  such  citizen  was  disqualified  by 

Reconstruction  reported  in  favor  of  concurring  the  constitution  and  laws  of  such  Stato  on 

in  the  amendments  of  the  Senate.    The  recom-  account  of  his  parentage,  race,  lineage,  or  color, 

mendation  was  agreed  to,  by  the  following  vote :  guch  person  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  misde- 

Tbab— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Delos  B.  Ashley,  meaner,  and,  on  conviction  thereof  in  the  prop- 
James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Banks^  Beaman,  Beatty,  er  court,  should  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  not 
Benjamin,  Benton,  Bmgham,  Blame,  Blair,  Brom-  exceedmg  $6,000,  or  to  undergo  unprisonment, 
well,  Broomall,  Buckland,  Butler,  Churchill,  Beader  ^.  ^ST^aT^L  «««  «.^«««  ^«  wt,  -♦♦!.«  ^:„^-^ 
W.  ilarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  dobom.  Cook,  Cor-  l^ot  exceedmg  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discre- 

nell,  Oovodie,  Cunom,  Dawes,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dodge,  tion  of  the  court. 
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Mr.  Broomall,  of  PennsjlyaniiL  said :  ^^  The  answer  for  its  oontinnance  under  contanaal 

bill  under  conaiaeration  sets  out  that  in  certain  provocation  ?    It  will  be  from  the  exercise  of 

States  of  the  Union  the  elective  franchise  is  virtue  more  than  human,  if  the  black  nuyority 

limited  to  certain  families  or  races  of  men,  to  of  South  Oarolina  do  not  imitate  the  white 

the  exclusion  of  other  families  and  races  equally  mtgoritj  elsewhere,  and  after  admission  do  not 

composed  of  citizens  of  the  United   States,  change  the  constitution  by  inserting  the  word 

This  fact  will  not  be  denied,  and  the  only  ques-  '  black,'   as  a  qualification  for  voting,  to  cor- 

tion  to  be  decided  is,  whether,  in  this  particular,  respond  with  the  word  '  white'  in  the  oonsti- 

the  form  of  government  in  those  States  is  re-  tutions  of  other  States.    We  have  no  right  to 

publican.    If  my  definition  and  argument  be  expect  that*  they  will  be  better  than  we  are, 

correct,  that  question  is  of  easy  solution.    For  after  all  their  degradation,  after  all  the  op- 

the  fiEunilies  and  races  excluded  there  is  neither  pression  they  have  undergone  at  our  hands, 

direct  nor  indirect  representation.    In  them  no  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  selfislmess  of  my 

sovereignty  e^sts.  The  government,  therefore,  race  if  I  did  not  believe  such  an  event  very 

is  that  of  a  class,  and  not  of  the  entire  citizens,  likely  to  occur.    Let  us  be  forewarned  1 
It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an  aristocracy.         "If  it  be  objected  to  the  bill  that  it  proposes 

'^  It  makes  no  difference  in  its  favor  that  the  to  regulate  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  States  by 

ruling  class  constitute  the  majority  of  the  cit-  congressional  action,  and  that  that  entire  snb- 

izens.    On  tibe  other  hand,  the  case  of  the  ject  is  left  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to 

class  excluded  is  the  harder  from  the  fact  that  the  States  themselves.  I  answer,  nothing  is  left 

it  is  the  minority.    If  the  body  of  the  citizens  to  the  States  themselves  by  the  terms  of  the 

were  excluded,  they  might  by  combinations  Constitution  except  subject  to  the  right  and 

force  a  kind  of  justice  from  their  rulers.    But,  duty  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  them  a 

the  condition  of  a  disfranchised  minority  is  republican  form  of  government.     It  follows, 

hopeless  indeed.    Even  the  resource  of  revo-  then,  that  wherever  the  want  of  a  republican 

lution  is  denied  to  them.  form  appears  there  we  must  legislate.     If  a 

"If  the  minority  may  lawfully  disfranchise  State  should  make  her  offices  hereditary,  we 
the  minority  on  account  of  race  or  lineage,  would  be  obliged  to  legislate  upon  the  term 
then  may  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  of  Af-  and  tenure  of  State  ofilces.  If  she  should  shut 
rican  descent  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  her  courts  against  every  man  who  could  not 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  their  white  fel-  trace  his  descent  from  Adam,  or  some  other 
low-citizens.  If  in  the  form  of  government  now  ancient  celebrity,  we  would  be  obliged  to  legis- 
beinff  constituted  there  such  a  limitation  should  late  upon  the  duties  of  her  judges  and  the 
be  placed,  who  in  this  Hall  or  in  the  country  rights  of  suitors  in  her  courts.  In  like  manner 
would  maintain  that  the  government  is  repub-  if  she  limit  the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  favored 
lican  ?  Not  a  single  vote  could  be  obtained  in  part  of  her  citizens  and  their  lineal  heirs  for- 
either  House  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  ever,  we  can  do  nothing  else  than  legislate  upon 
a  State  with  such  a  constitution.  Now,  if  it  is  the  question  of  State  suffrage.  I  repeat,  no 
not  republican  in  South  Carolina,  where  black  power  whatever  is  reserved  to  the  States  ex- 
men  are  in  the  minority,  to  limit  the  suffrage  cept  subject  to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  United 
to  black  men,  with  what  consistency  shall  we  States  to  guarantee  them  a  republican  form  of 
maintain  that  it  is  republican  in  Ohio,  where  government. 

white  men  are  in  the  m^'ority,  to  limit  the  suf-        "The  cause  of  universal  suffrf^  is  the  cause 

frage  to  white  men  ?    Let  us  beware  how  we  of  the  great  laboring  masses  of  the  community, 

advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  minority  may  Wherever  suffrage  is  restricted  the  restriction 

be  lawfully  disfranchised  on  account  of  lin-  falls  upon  them.    Nowhere  ai^  the  poor  and 

eage,  lest  that  doctrine  be  turned  against  our-  the  ignorant  gifted  with  political  rights  and  the 

selves,  and  lest  for  very  shame  we  be  obliged  wealthy  and  the  learned  denied  them." 
to  submit.         ^  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "My 

"  If  it  be  said  that  the  case  I  am  appre-  objection,  sir,  to  this  bill  is  that  it  proposes  a 
bending  cannot  arise,  that  such  a  constitution  subversion  of  the  ftindamental  law  of  every 
presented  by  South  Uarolina  and  persisted  in  State  that  does  not  tolerate  negro  suffi-age. 
would  insure  and  perpetuate  her  exclusion,  I  As  Pennsylvania,  by  her  constitution,  expressly 
reply  that  the  danger  is  not  to  be  apprehended  excludes  negro  suffrage,  this  bill,  brought 
in  that  shape.  South  Carolina  wUl  present  no  forward  by  a  Representative  of  Pennsylvania, 
such  constitution;  she  will  first  secure  her  ad-  and,  for  aught  I  know,  a  son  of  Pennsylvania, 
mission.  But  State  constitutions  are  subject  proposes  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
to  change  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  under  sylvania.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  bill;  and  the 
certain  forms  -and  regulations.  The  spirit  of  only  reason  I  fear  its  passage  is,  that  it  is  sup- 
rivalry  existing  between  the  blacks  and  Dem-  ported  by  precisely  the  line  of  argument  which 
oorats,  the  war  of  races  which  forms  so  prom-  I  have  heard  urged  in  favor  of  other  measures 
inent  a  part  of  the  political  creed  of  our  oppo-  which  have  been  passed, 
nents,  is  very  likely,  if  persisted  in,  to  produce  "  The  bill  begins  by  reciting  what  I  must  say 
its  fruits  of  retaliation.  Thus  far  the  blacks,  is  not  true.  In  using  this  language  I,  of  course, 
where  in  the  majority,  have  behaved  with  a  mean  nothing  off'ensive.  I  say  the  statement 
wonderful  degree  of  forbearance ;  but  who  shall  of  the  biU  is  an  historical  mist^e. 
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^  "TheStateof  Pemisylyaiiiahashadarepiib-  enacted  by  the  Federal  GoTemment,  which 

licaa  form  of  goyernment  from  the  year  1T76,  never  had  any  sufiVage  to  confer,  by  a  Repre- 

during  all  of  which  time  it  has  excluded  negro  sentative  who  sits  in  this  Hooae  at  this  mo- 

soffitige,  and  daring  a  part  of  which  time  it  had  ment  by  Tirtue  of  State  snffirage,  and  who,  but 

negro  alavery,  becaoae  it  did  not  formally  abol-  for  that  State  soffrage,  would  not  have  been 

ish  slavery  till  1790;  and  it  had  slavery  long  here,  perhaps,  to  make  it.    I  have  heard  some 

after  the  att  of  abolition  was  passed,  for  it  was  strange  things  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to 

a  gradual  abolition.    That  was  a  republican  sit  here ;  but  I  declare  to  yon  I  never  heard 

form  of  government.  any  thing  more  strange  than  this.    We  are  told 

'^  And  now,  sir,  I  will  tcjl  the  gentleman  that  it  is  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  we  have  been 

another  legcd  historical  fact,  which  is  worthy  living  under  a  republican  government ;  that 

of  his  attention,  that,  from  the  very  formation  the  States  had  the  riffht  to  regulate  suffrage, 

of  the  confederacy  after  the  Declaration  of  that  you  had  the  right  to  send  members  of 

Independence,  the  right  of  suffrage  was  the  Congress  here  to  enlighten  the  nation.   We  are 

conceded  right  of  the  States,  over  which  the  told  that  it  is  aD  a  mistake,  and  any  man  here- 

Artides  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  after  who  shall  say  otherwise  is  to  be  subjected 

of  the  United  States  had  no  power  whatever,  to  the  penalty  of  t^,000. 

I  say  he  will  find  it  written  in  the  chronicles,  *^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain  that  suffrage,  be  it 

when  he  oomes  to  read  them  aright,  that  from  universal  or  limited,  is  a  State  affair,  and  not 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  down  to  the  the  affair  of  the  Federal  Government." 

date  of  this  bill,  sufihige,  whether  white  or  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  **•  This, 

black,  has  been  a  State  power  with  which  the  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  grave  question  of  argument ; 

Federal  Government  has  nothing  under  the  it  is  not  a  question  for  demsgognes.     The 

heavens  to  do.  world  is  going  on  in  its  progress  of  human 

**His  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Govern-  government,  and  is  every  day  advancing  in 
ment  shall  overturn  the  suffrage  in  the  States  the  great  science  which  is  to  make  man  happy 
and  force  negro  suffrage  upon  them.  The  or  make  him  miserable.  We  are  either  to  re- 
Federal  Gtovernment  has  no  suffrage  to  bestow  lapse  into  a  state  of  barbarism  where  that  infa- 
on  anybody,  black  or  white.  It  never  had,  mous  doctrine  that  one  man  can  own  another 
and  it  never  will  have,  unless  you  revolutionize  is  to  be  re^tablished,  or  we  are  to  establish  the 
the  Government  and  make  it  something  ^e  doctrine  where  every  man  governs  himself  and 
fathers  did  not  make  it.  It  never  had  tlie  con-  has  rights  which  are  inalienable.  Among  those 
trol  of  suffrage,  and  yet  my  innocent  young  inalienable  rights,  I  start  by  saying,  is  the  right 
student  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  He  of  universal  suffrage,  which  no  man  will  dare, 
proposes  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  go  after  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away, 
into  the  States  and  dictate  who  shall  be  voters,  to  dispute.  We  are  not  now  merely  expounding 
It  must  have  been  understood  by  my  friend  a  government ;  we  are  building  one.  We  are 
that  he  sits  in  this  House  by  virtue  of  State  making  a  nation.  We  are  correcting  the  in- 
suffrage,  regulated,  conferred,  and  protected  by  Justice,  the  errors,  the  follies  which  were 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  by  the  heaped  upon  other  times  by  necessity.  From 
General  Government  at  alL  There  is  not  a  the  dark  ages  up,  mankind  have  been  ground 
man  among  you  who  does  not  sit  here  by  suf>  down  by  despots  and  by  tyrants  whom  they 
£rage  regulated  by  the  States,  and  that,  too,  could  not  in  any  way  control.  They  were 
provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  unable  to  form  governments  such  as  ought  to 
Dtates.    The  Constitution  declares:  control  the  human  race  and  enable  us  to  gov- 

The  Hoose  of  Bopnsentstlves  than  be  composed  f  rn  ourselves.     Europe,  Asia,  every  country 

of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  in  the  world,  till  within  the  last  century,  has 

of  the  several  States;  and  the  electors  in  each  State  been  thus  held  in  chains  which  they  could  not 

shall  have  the  qualifications  jeouisite  for  electors  of  ij^eak,  in  chains  and  withes  which  the  world 

the  most  numero™  branch  of  tfie  Bute  Legislature.  ^^j^^^^  snap  in  its  then  condition.     But  a 

"Yet  what  does  their  Representative  pro-  period  arrived  when  the  Ahnighty  Governor 

pose  by  this  bill  ?     After  reciting  that  we  ^f  the  universe  placed  within  the  power  of  our 

have  no  repubhcan  govemnent  in  Pennsyl-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  knowledge  and  finally  the 

vama,  he  then  goes  on  m  the  second  section  as  power  to  break  those  chains  and  give  the 

follows :  ^orld  an  opportunity,  if  it  would,  to  be  free. 

Seo.  2.  And  be  U  furihtr  enacted^  That  if  anv  per-  When  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution   came  it 

eon  BhaU  prevent  any  quaJifled  citizen  ofthe  United  ^    ^              ^Yi\%  world  as  a  new,  a  mighty,  a 

States  from  exercising  the  light  of  suflfrage  at  any       ,     .^     *^       ,   .. m,^.    «,v:^v  «*»«^,.  k^?/;-^ 

election  In  any  State  under  flie  pretence  that  such  glomus  revelation.     That  which  never  before 

citizen  is  disqualified  by  the  constitution  and  laws  had  opened  the  eyes  of  mankma,  and   given 

of  such  State  on  account  of  his  parentage,  race,  them  a  dear  insight  into  the  rights  of  the  hu* 

lineage^  or  color,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  ffuilty  nj^n  j^^  opened  the  eyes  of  our  great  and 

of  a  misdemeanor,  imd;  on  conricuon  thereof  lb  the  rfonous   fathers   and  taught  them   precisely 

proper  court,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  R^"*'"""   lomciB   aim   ^^11,  «  ^v** ^      *L  \  J. 

ezceedmg  $5,000,  or  to  undergo  Imprisonment  not  what  we  have  to  carry  out,  and  when  we  have 

exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  carried  it  out  human  government  will  become 

court.  perfect  and  tyrants  everywhere  must  tremble, 

'^That  is  a  provision  which  is  proposed  to  be  and  demagogues  who  taUc  to  us  about  differ- 
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ence  of  races   must,  be  ashamed  and  skulk  condition  of  our  country  and  of  that  instnz- 

from  the  face  of  the  world.  ment  which,  while  it,  as  to  the  old  States,  maj 

"Now,  what  was  that  great  right  that  they  not  be  radically  changed,  is  not  so  inflexible 

discovered?    It  was  that  ^aU  men  are  bom  as  to  be  incapable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 

equal.'     The  black    man  who    brushes   the  ohan^ng  necessities  of  humanity, 

boots  of  my  respected  friend  from  the  Luzerne  "  Before  the  Constitution  was  amended  I  could 

district  (Mr.  Woodward)  is,  according  to  that  not  agree  with  some  of  my  learned  friends  that 

doctrine,  as  much  entitled  to  every  right  and  Congress  could  intermeddle  with  State  laws 

every  privilege  of  a  free  man  and  a  citizen  as  relative  to  the  elective  franchise  in  the  United 

that  gentleman  or  myself.    And  whenever  he.  States.    The  circumstance  of  slavery  seemed, 

or  I,  or  any  one  else,  undertakes  to  make  a  dis-  while  it  was  submitted  to,  to  prevent  it.     Af- 

tinction  between  the  black  race  and  our  own,  ter  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery  I  still 

because  of  the  color  of  the  skin  or  the  forma-  doubted,  and   proposed  a  constitutional  rem- 

tion  of  the  body,  he  forgets  his  God,  and  his  edy  on  the  5th  of  December,  1865,  in  the  fol- 

God  will  forget  him.  lowing  words : 

"In  other  words,  we  now  propose  to  go  to  AU  national  laws  shall  be  equally  applicable  to 

universal  and  impartial  suffrage  as  the   only  every  dtizexi,  and  no  diacrimination  ehjulbe  made 

foundation  upon  which  the  Government  can  <>»  account  of  race  and  color, 

stand.     Ton  must  build  all  your  science  of  '^Since  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 

government  upon  that  foundation.    When  you  ment,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  full 

attempt  to  depart  from  it  you  cease  to  be  men  power  to  regulate  the  elective  franchise,  so  far 

and  become  tyrants,  deserving  the  execration  as  it  regards  the  whole  nation,  in  every  State  of 

of  the  human  race.     There  is  no  other  way  the  Union,  which,  when  tried,  I  hope,  will  be 

than  by  universal  suffrage  that  you  and  I  and  so  formed  as  to  be  beneficial  to  the  nation, 

every  man   can  protect  himself  against  the  just  to  every  citizen,  and  carry  out  the  great 

iigustice  aud    inhumanity  and    wrongs  that  designs  of  the  framers  of  the   Government, 

would  otherwise  be  inflicted  upon  us.  according  to  their  views  expressed  in  the  Dec- 

^*We  liave  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of  laration  of  Independence, 
this  nation  when  we  can  adopt  that  great  and  "It  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  and  convenient^ 
glorious  principle.  We  have  just  builded  a  when  we  consider  the  trouble  and  inoonven- 
nation  in  whose  institutions  we  can  incorpo-  ience  which  a  citizen  of  one  State  encounters 
rate  that  principle.  And  my  effort  shall  be  to  when  he  travels  temporarily  into  another.  In- 
prove  to  this  House,  not  simply  that  we  have  stead  of  being  a  brother  at  home,  he  is  now  an 
just  reached  that  point,  but  that  we  have  alien  in  his  native  land.  While  he  participates 
reached  it  by  means  of  the  Constitution,  not  in  all  the  burdens  and  anxieties  of  govern- 
by  violating  it,  although  our  forefathers,  who  ment,  he  is  forbidden,  if  a  non-resident,  to 
proclaimed  that  principle  and  would  have  takepart  in  selecting  the  magistrate  who  is  to 
adopted  it,  could  not  do  so  without  violating  rule  his  destinies  for  the  next  four  years, 
the  compact  which  they  themselves  had  made,  "  In  this  there  is  no  principle  of  republican 
and  which  would  have  destroyed  the  great  justice.  The  Constitution  of  1789  did  not  carry 
Government  they  were  then  building  and  were  out  the  principles  of  government  which  were 
bound  to  defend.  We  have  reached  that  period  intended  by  the  fathers  when  in  1776  they  laid 
which  our  fathers  did  not  reach  and  could  not  the  foundations  of  the  Gk)vemment  on  which 
reach,  when,  in  speaking  of  nniversal  suffrage,  this  nation  was  built.  Then  they  had  been  in- 
we  must  speak  of  it  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  an  spired  with  such  a  light  from  on  high  as  never 
inalienable  right,  which  no  man  dare  take  man  was  inspired  with  before  in  the  great  work 
away,  and  which  no  man  can  rightfully  surren-  of  providing  freedom  for  the  human  race 
der.  His  God  has  forbidden  it ;  the  science  through  a  government  in  which  no  oppression 
of  government  has  forbidden  it.  could  find  a  resting-place. 

"  Henceforth  let  us  understand  that  universal  "  They  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  vast 

suffrage,  operating  in  favor  of  every  man  who  empire  over  the  whole  continent,  which  in  its 

is  to  be  governed  by  the  votes  cast,  is  one  of  national  character  should  be  governed  by  laws 

those  doctrines  planted  deep  as  the  founda-  of  a  supreme,  unvarying   character.     While 

tions  upon  which  our  fathers  laid  the  immortal  municipal  institutions  with  self-control  might 

work  of  universal  liberty,  which  work  of  theirs  be  granted  for  convenience,  it  was  never  in- 

wHl  last  just  so  long  as  t^at  immortal  doctrine  tended  that  one  half  of  this  nation  should  be 

shall  last,  and  no  longer.  governed  by  one  set  of  laws  and  the  other  half 

"  Whatever  construction  shall  be  given  to  the  by  another  and  conflicting  set  on  the  same  sub- 
Constitution  in  its  present  condition  by  this  ject. 

Congress  and  those  nearest,  the  great  events  "  The  laws  which  were  then  intended  to  be 

which  have  modifled  it  will  be  likely  to  be  universal  must  now  be  made  universal.     The 

accepted  through  future  time  as  its  true  mean-  principles  which  were  intended  to  govern  the 

ing.    It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  most  whole  American  nationality  must  now  be  made 

beneficent  interpretation  should  be  given  to  it,  to  cover  and  control  the  whole  national  action 

jUid  that  it  should  be  most  liberally  construed,  throughout  this  grand  empire.     Towns,  cor- 

«o  as  to  secure  all  human  rights  in  the  changed  porations,  and  municiptdities  may  be  allowed 
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their  separate  organizations  not  inconsistent  black  man  equally  with  the  white  man.  I  not 
therewitii,  but  must  not  incorporate  any  prin-  only  voted  oheerfdlly  for  that  proposition,  bat 
ciples  in  conflict  with  those  great  rights,  priv-  I  used  all  my  inflnence  with  my  feilow-citizena 
ileges,  and  immunities.  What  are  those  rights,  in  my  section  of  the  State  to  induce  them  to 
privileges,  and  immunities  ?  Without  exclud-  ingraft  that  provision  upon  our  State  constitu- 
ing  others,  three  are  specifically  enumerated —  tion.  It  was  unsuccessful.  We  were  in  ad- 
Hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  vance  of  the  sentiment  of  our  people;  they 
These  are  universal  and  inalienable.  It  follows  voted  down  the  proposition  by  forty  thousand 
that  every  thing  necessary  for  their  establish-  mcgority.  Now,  I  would  like  to  see  the  mem- 
ment  and  defence  is  within  those  rights.  You  ber  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio  who 
grant  a  lot  or  easement  in  the  midst  of  your  would  have  the  boldness  to  vote  for  the  pas- 
estate  ;  you  thereby  grant  the  right  of  way  to  sage  of  this  bill,  which,  in  my  judgment,  cuts 
it  bj  ingress  and  egress.  Disarm  a  commu-  directly  across  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
nity  and  you  rob  them  of  the  means  of  defend  States,  and,  in  fact,  derides  the  action  of  the 
ing  life.  Take  away  their  weapons  of  defence,  people  of  my  State  in  refusing  to  insert  in  their 
and  you  take  away  the  inalienable  right  of  constitution  of  State  government  a  provision 
defending  liberty.  This  brings  us  now  directly  granting  this  general  right  of  sufihige  to  the 
to  the  argument  by  which  we  prove  that  the  blacks  as  well  as  the  whites. 
elective  franchise  is  a  right  of  the  Declaration,  "  Sir,  I  believe  the  day  may  come  when  our 
and  not  merely  a  privilege,  and  is  one  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties, 
rights  and  immunities  pronounced  by  that  in-  shall  be  so  amended  that  all  free  people  may 
strument  to  be  'inalienable.'  vote.    God  hasten  the  day  when  that  right 

"  I^  as  our  fathers  declared,  '  all  just  gov-  may  be  so  extended  t    But,  sir,  so  long  as  the 

emment  is  derived  from  the  assent  of  the  gov-  Constitution  remains  as  it  is,  I  will  sooner  suf- 

emed ; '  if  in  federal  republics  that  assent  can  fer  my  right  arm  to  drop  from  its  socket  than 

be  ascertdned  and  established  only  through  vote  for  any  such  bill  as  that  now  before  us. 

the  ballot,  it  follows,  that  to  take  away  that  And,  in  saying  this,  I  am  bold  to  afBrm  that  I 

means  of  communication  is  to  take  away  from  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large  minority  of  my 

the  citizen  his  great  weapon  of  defence  and  colleagues  on  this  floor,  irrespective  of  party, 

reduce  him  to  helpless  bondage.    It  deprives  I  should  regard  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 

him  of   an   inalienable   right.     This  clearly  hour  as  the  death-knell  of  our  hopes  as  a  polit- 

proves  that  the  elective  franchise  ranks  with  ical  party  in  the  approaching  Presidential  can- 

^life'  and  liberty'  in  its  sacred,  inalienable  vass." 

character.    But,  while  the  Declaration  clearly  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:   "Mr. 

proves  what  the  intention  then  was,  the  action  Speaker,  I  have  no  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 

of  the  Convention  in  framing  the  Constitution  aaopted  by  this  Congress.    I  will  gladly  give 

of  the  United   States,  it  seems  to  me,  bar-  it  my  vote  when  brought  to  that  test,  and  in 

tered  away  for  the  time  being  some  of  those  doin^  so  will,  in  my  judgment,  act  strictly 

inalienable  rights,  and,  instigated  by  the  hell-  withm  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  Constitn- 

ish  institution  of  slavery,  suspended  one  of  the  tion,  and  but  exercise   a  power  which  the 

muniments  of  liberty.    Having  thus  shown  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the  members 

that  the  elective  franchise  is  one  of  the  inalien-  of  the  State  conventions  that  accepted  it  knew 

able  rights  of  man,  without  which  his  liberty  they  had  embodied  in  it. 

cannot  be  defended,  and  that  it  was  suspended  '^  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Spalding) 

by  the  arbitrary  Constitution  of  1789,  let  us  hastened  to  announce,  as  did  my  colleague 

see  if  that  suspension  has  been  removed,  so  as  .  from  the  Washington  district  (Mr.  Lawrence, 

to  leave  our  nands  unrestrained  in  restoring  of  Pennsylvania),  that  the  question  of  colored 

its  fall  vigor  while  still  acting  under  the  Con-  suffrage  is  not  a  party  question.    I  admit  and 

stitution.    That  right  appertains  to  every  citi-  deplore  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  for  the  Republi- 

zen.     But  while  this  suspension  existed  the  can  party  is  founded  upon  the  theory  of  the 

natarid  love  of  despotism  induced  communi-  equality  of  man  before  the  law,  and  the  fact 

tics  to  hold  that  each  State  might  fix  the  qual-  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  only 

ifi  cations,  rights,  and  deprivations  of  its  own  legitimate  basis  for  government.     Those  are 

citizens.  accepted  party  doctrines,  and  I  take  it  for 

'^  The  fourteenth  amendment,  now  so  happily  granted  that  those  members  of  the  Kepublican 

adopted,  settles  the  whole  question  and  places  party  who  deny  the  colored  citizens'  right  to 

every  American  citizen  on  a  perfect  equality,  vote,  like  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 

so  far  as  merely  national  rights  and  questions  deny  the  humanity  and  the  immortality  of  the 

are  concerned."  great  mass  of  mankind,  for  the  minority  of  the 

Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  human  race  are  of  those  shades  of  complexion 

I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  and  that  character  of  blood  to  which,  while 

the  House;  but  I  desire  to  remark  that  only  asserting  the  equal  rights  of  man,  they  deny 

last  October  I  was  called  upon  as  a  citizen  of  equality  before  the  laws. 

Ohio  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  amend  the  "  I  regret  that  the  Republican  party  has  not 

constitution  of  that  State  by  inserting  a  pro-  risen  to  the  height  of  applying  its  principles  as 

Yi»on  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  free  a  test  to  all  questions,  and  carrying  them  into 
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ezecation  to  their  last  result.    There  is  no  of  Iowa,  from  the  Oommittee  on  the  Jodiciary, 

difference  between  mj  coUeagae  and  mjself  as  reported  back  the  Senate  bill  to  constitute  a 

to  its  halting  on  the  question  of  sufi&age."  quorum  in  the  Supreme  Court,  with  an  amend- 

Mr.  Eerr,  of  Indiana,  said:   "I  hold  that  ment,  as  follows : 

the  bill  now  under  consideration  cannot  have  g.^^  3  ^^  j,  UfurOit  ^nacM,  That  no  omsa 

any  shadow  of  legal  authorization  under  the  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  it  stands  Btatee,  whioh  involyee  the  action  or  effeot  of  any  law 

to-dar.    I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle-  of  the  united  States,  shall  be  decided  adversely  to  the 

man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Spalding),  that  it  runs  jSJ^^V^"*  ^*'^^'^°?*^;?~^?^?^1;?^ 

J •      i.1       ^»«-«  *i.l  n^« «i;*«««^      TJ ., 4.  it.  i«  *\.^  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  said  court  in  the  decision 

directly  across  the  Constitution.    But  it  is  the  ^^j,  ^^e  several  points  in  wWch  said  Uw  or  any  pat 

fixed  and  cherished  policy  of  the  migontj  m  thereof  may  be  deemed  invalid, 

this  House  to  change  the  Federal  Constitution.  ^    ,«..„.            -  ,,         ,      .     ^m.,^  +1,. 

It  is  their  deliberlte  purpose,  to-morrow,  or  ,  ^r.  Williams,  of  Penm^ylvama,  oflfe«d  th 

next  week,  or  a  month  henc^  or  as  soon  as  ^^^^^^  "  ^  substitute  for  the  amendment 

they  can,  to  make  the  Federal  Constitution  a  reported  by  the  committee: 

different  instrument  from  what  it  now  is.    And  That  in  all  oases  of  writs  of  error  trom  and  n>peals 

then,  nnder  the  somewhat  latitudinarian  ex-  to  the  Supreme  Comt  of  the  United  Statw,  vfiere  is 

T^rPQftinnH  fiontftined  in  the  nronoaed  fonrteonth  ^^^^  ^  question  the  vahdity  of  a  statnte  of  or  an 

pressions  contamea  m  tne  proposea  lourteentn  authority  exertased  by  the  United  States,  or  the  oon- 

article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  not  atruotion  of  any  qlause  of  the  Conatitution  of  the 

only  will  this  bill,  but  almost  every  other  kind  United  States,  or  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  or  an 

that  the  party  minority  here  can  desire,  be  authority  exeroised  under  any  State,  on  the  mm 

introduced  into  this  HouBe  and  enacted  into  &';a'SIXr  the  WtSThS^'S  w'T/brfS: 

^  -S-^*-.     ..          ..               X  i_            XI..    V. It     X  a  full  bench  of  the  judges  of  said  oourt,  and  no  jfldg- 

JSo  decisive  action  was  taken  on  this  bill,  at  ment  shall  be  rendered  or  dedsion  made  agamstthe 

this  session,  by  either  House.  validity  of  any  statute  or  of  any  authori^  exercised 

bv  the  United  States,  except  with  the  ooncanence 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  4th,  Mr.  Trum-  ^^  ^  **^«  J^^*  ^^  '^^  «>°"- 

bull,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  He  said :   ^^  The  amendment  which  I  offer 

reported  a  bill  declaring  what  shall  constitute  a  requires  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Sapreme 

quorum  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  asked  for  Court.     The  amendment  of  the  oommittee 

its  present  consideration.  stops  at  two-thirds. 

The  bill  was  read  twice  and  considered  as  in  **My  own  judgment  is  that  there  is  no  reason 

Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  unanimous  con-  that  will  apply,  no  argument  that  can  be  offered 

sent.    It  provided  that  any  number  of  the  jus-  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  committee, 

tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 

not  less  than  five,  and  being  a  m(\jority  of  the  amendment  submitted  by  myself.    Still,  I  vfls 

court,  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  not  prepared  to  meet  this  question  now.   1 

Mr.  Trumbull  said:  "  I  will  state  the  reason  did  not  feel  that  the  bUl  itself  as  prepared  by 

for  the  bilL    The  court  formerly  consisted  of  myself,  was  sufficient  in  its  details  to  meet  the 

ten  members,  and  at  that  time  the  law  required  exigencies  of  the  case.    There  is  nothing  in  it 

fiix  to  constitute  a  quorum.    As  the  law  now  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  thatznsjan^ 

stands  the  court  is  to  be  reduced  to  seven,  as  in  the  decision  of  causes  in  the  circnit  co^^ 

vacancies  occur;  it  is  already  reduced  to  eight;  It  wants  further  arrangement.    It  wants  to  j)e 

and  the  justices  of  the  court,  I  am  informed,  perfected.    It  wants  full  consideration.  Ii  ^ 

find  a  difficulty  in  making  up  the  quorum  or  may  be  allowed  to  say  it,  this  is  a  big  question. 

six ;  and  it  will  be  still  more  difficult  when  I  do  not  think  that  the  passage  of  the  biH  csn 

there  are  but  seven  on  the  bench.    Cne  or  two  be  facilitated  by  forcing  it  through  here.  G«n- 

of  the  judges  at  this  time  are  unwell,  and  of  tlemen  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  delaj 

the  whole  number,  eight,  it  requires  six  to  would  not  answer.     My  opmion  is  differtfJt. 

constitute  a  quorum.    This  bill  provides  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  pass  any  sooner  by  bang 

five  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  there  being  now  forced  through  here  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It 

but  eight  judges,  and  that  it  shall  also  require  seems  to  me  that,  if  it  is  well  argued  here,  tbe 

that  number  even  when  the  court  is  reduced  to  principle  might  be  so  well  vindicated  «  w 

seven."  satisfy,  perhaps,  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  lature. 
amendment,  «*  But  there  is  an  apprehension  that  the  conn- 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  "It  is  very  try  will  suffer  by  any  delay.  It  is  said  that 
desirable  it  should  pass.  The  court  was  very  there  is  a  case  now  depending  in  the  Suprej!® 
near  being  without  a  quorum  to-day,  and  the  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  which  this 
probability  is,  in  the  present  condition  of  question  may  be  ruled  to-day  or  to-morroff. 
things,  that  it  may  be  often  without  a  quorum  Suppose  such  be  the  fact — ^I  do  not  know  that 
during  the  session."  there  is  any  such  case— but  suppose  thatw|<Jh 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  be  the  fact,  that  such  a  case  is  now  depending 

third  reading;  was  read  the  third  time,  and  there,  and  a  decision  is  made  by  the  conrt, 

passed.  what  harm  can  it  effeot  ?    Instead  of  harm,  l 

In  the  House,  on  January  13th,  Mr.  Wilson,  think  it  will  do  good,  because  it  will  awaken 
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both  Houses  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  of  the  Preddent,  the  coort  can  stUl  declare  it 

some  such  provision  as  this,  intended,  as  it  is,  nnconstitntional, 

to  defend  tne  legislatiye  power,  which  is  the  **Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
trae  sovereign  power  of  tne  nation.  Suppose  np  much  time  in  discasslng  this  question ;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  do  make  the  decision  ap  I  say  that,  if  I  were  oualified  for  a  seat  upon  the 
prehended,  what  will  be  the  result?  It  will  supreme  bench  of  tne  United  States,  and  had 
be  the  law  in  that  individual  case  and  no  more,  bj  any  possibility  arrived  at  that  honor,  noth- 
Aad  a  bill  passed  bj  the  two  Houses,  upon  full  ing  would  gratify  me  more  than  tiie  passage 
consideration,  well  matured  as  it  ought  to  bc^  by  Congress  of  the  measure  that  is  here  intro- 
and  which  I  take  it  this  is  not,  can  be  enacted  duoed  to-day  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
in  time  to  prevent  any  further  mischief  to  the  Committee.  I  do  not  believe,  now,  at  this 
country,  if  any  mischief  can  be  inflicted  now  moment,  that  any  judge  of  that  high  tribunal 
by  a  decision  of  that  sorf  would  object  to  a  requisition  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pruyn,  of  New  York,  said :  "  We  have  Congress  that,  in  order  to  declare  a  nact  of 
here  to-day  propositions  of  a  most  eztraordi-  Congress  unc<»stitntional,  it  shall  require  two- 
nary  character.  First,  we  have  had  a  proposi-  thiros  of  their  number  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  strip  ten  States  of  every  remaining  evi-  tion.  Why,  it  reHeves  them  from  very  great 
dence  of  their  sovereignty,  and  the  Executive  responsibilities.  It  makes  the  decision  more 
of  his  constitutional  power ;  and  now  we  are  satisfiactory  to  themselves  and  far  more  satis- 
startled  by  another  measure  calculated  virtually  factory  to  those  whom  the  decision  affects.  It 
to  rob  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  made  by  a  single  voice  when  the 
of  the  authority  which  hss  given  it  influence,  court  consists  of  seven,  three  on  one  side  and 
dignity,  and  strength  before  the  country  and  three  on  the  other,  and  one  man  turns  the 
before  the  world,  and  which  has  been  conceded  scale.  But  it  requires  the  united  opinion  of 
to  that  tribunal  from  the  inauguration  of  the  two-thirds  of  aU  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
GoTemment  to  the  present  time ;  and  this  Court  to  nronounoe  an  act  of  Congress  unoon- 
measure  is  proposed,  as  the  gentleman  from  stitutionsl. 

Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  has  admitted,  in  **Now,  sir,  I  object  to  the  amendment  which 

view  of  the  fact  that  that  court  may  possibly  requires  that  every  judge  shall  assent  to  the 

make  a  decision  which  will  come  in  conflict  decimon,  because  I  think  that  is  requiring  too 

with  the  views  and  opinions  of  a  majority  of  much.   It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  bench 

the  members  of  this  House.    I  am  sure  that  of  judges  of  our  country  are  perfect,  any  more 

this  open,  bold,  daring  avowal  will  strike  the  than  tiiat  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bep- 

country  with  surprise;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  resentatives  of  Congress  are  perfect.    I  grant 

that  even  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  you  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  their  giving 

fiedters  when  he  approaches  this  point,  and  way  to  passion  and  caprice,  because  they  are 

wishes  to  have  the  measure  considered  with  selected  for  their  wisdom  imd  experience  and 

more  care  and  more  deliberation  than  the  ma-  supposed  stability.'' 

jority  of  this  House  seem  disposed  to  give  to  iir.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  amend  the 
it.  I  cordially  agree  with  him,  if  any  thing  is  amendment  of  the  committee  by  adding  there- 
to be  done,  if  any  outrage  of  this  kind  is  to  be  to  the  following : 

perpetrated,  it  should  be  done  at  least  with  PttyMtd^  however.  That  If  any  droait  or  distriot 

that  regard  to  decency  of  form  and  time  and  court  of  the  Unitea  States  ahall  a^judfo  any  act  of 

action  which  will  give  its  authors  at  least  some  Congresajto  be  unjonrtitational  or  mvaEd,  the  judg- 


debate  in  reference  to  this  matter,  because  it  and,  if,  upon  the  oonaideratlon  thereof,  two^hirds  of 

has  come  upon  me  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  sU  tlie  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  affirm 

suggestion  of  Uie  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania,  ^  jndgment  below,  the  aame  ahaU  bo  dedaied  and 

(Mr.  Williams)  to  postpone  this  discussion  to  ^oi<* '«v«™«<»- 

a  fixture  time,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania,  said :  "  The 
House."  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I  object  is  that 
jyir.  Spaldfadg,  of  Ohio,  said:  "The  question  part  which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  court, 
with  me  is,  is  sction  of  this  sort  on  the  part  and  the  amendment  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
of  Congress  by  itself  constitutional  t  That  the  judges,  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  uncon- 
ia,  have  we  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to  stitutionaL  The  amendment,  as  I  once  heard 
provide  that,  in  abjudicating  upon  constitu-  it  read,  requires  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
tional  questions,  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme  court,  but  the  bill  itself,  as  moved  by  the  gen- 
Court  shall  unite  in  their  opinion  before  an  tleman  £h)m  Iowa,  requires  two-thirds.  It  is 
act  shall  be  pronounced  unconstitutional?  If  to  that  nart  of  the  bill  I  am  here  to  object 
we  have  not  the  constitutional  power  thus  to  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bingham)  may 
legislate,  our  action  will  be  fhtile,  because  this  be  very  adroit  in  substituting  another  point, 
Bsme  tribunal  will  scan  it  closely  and  pass  diverting  our  attention  to  that,  but  I  am  deter- 
npon  it,  and  they  may  pronounce  it  unconsti-  mined  to  keep  my  eyes  steadily  upon  what  I 
tational.  Even  though  it  has  the  concurrence  conceive  to  be  the  real  objection  to  this  bill. 
of  both  branches  of  Congress  and  the  approval  I  say,  in  reply  to  the  amendment  and  in  reply 
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to  the  bill  itself,  so  far  as  a  two-thirds  vote  is  instance,  unanimitjis  required;  bat  in  aboard 

concerned,  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  composed  of  public  officers  a  m^ority  odIt  is 

legislative  department  to  dictate  to  the  judicial  requisite.  Now,  when  the  Oonstitation  provided 

department  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  a  Hupreme  Court,  the  common  law  provided 

ahaU  exercise  their  judicial  power.    That  jou  that  a  migoritj  may  pronounce  the  judgment  of 

cannot  do.    It  is  as  gross  an  attempt  as  if  the  that  court.   -If  this  be  not  so,  then  I  ask,  m&j 

judiciary  should  dictate  to  the  legislative  depart-  not  this  Congress  take  awav  from  the  citizen  the 

ment  how  it  shall  exercise  its  powers.    It  is  right  of  a  jury  trial  ?  The  Constitution  provides 

not  a  question  of  quorum,  it  is  a  question  of  that  every  citizen  shall  have  this  right    What 

judicial  power.    You  say  it  shall  not  be  exer-  constitutes  a  jury  ?    Can  this  Congress  de- 

cised  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised,  termine  that  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten,  or  any  nam- 

The  Constitution  says  that  it  shall  be  exer-  her  less  or  more  than  twelve,  shall  constitate  a 

cised  by  that  body  according  to  its  responsi-  jury?   By  no  manner  of  means.    Why?  Be- 

bility  to  the  people.  cause  the  term  jury  had  a  common-law  mean- 

"Now,  sir,  I  maintain,  if  the  minority  of  the  ing  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and 

Supreme  Court  is  competent  to  decide  a  ques-  adopted.    And  as  the  term  jury  had  a  definite 

tion  of  property,  a  question  of  liberty,  a  ques-  common-law  meaning  which  required  imanim- 

tion  of  life,  it  is  competent  to  decide  a  consti-  ity  in  its  decision,'  so  the  phrase  Supreme  Court 

tutional  (question ;   and  it  possesses  the  right  had  involved  in  it  a  common-law  signification 

to  decide  it  upon  the  same  principles  or  tenure  and  rule  which  prescribed  that  as  a  law  of  the 

it  decides  the  others.    It  holds  power  in  both  bodya  majority  only  was  necessary  to  an  award 

cases  by  virtue  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  of  judgment.    Such  being  the  fact,  this  Oon- 

land,  and  therefore  Congress  can  neither  add  to  gress  cannot  alter  the  rule  appUcable  to  the 

nor  subtract  from  it.  court  unless  it  can  alter  the  rule  applicable  to 

"  This  is  my  principal  objection  to  the  bill  the  verdict  of  a  jury.     I  deny,  therefore,  that 

and  amendment.    Another  less  impbrtant  ob-  the  legislative  power  can  determine  whatnam- 

jection  is,  that  it  will  be  found  impracticable.  I  ber  is  necessary  to  render  judgment  in  a  case 

venture  to  affirm,  if  the  House  passes  this  bill  before  the  Supreme  Coart. 
or  this  amendment,  or  both  the  bill  with  the        **  And  this,  I  submit,  has  been  the  construe* 

amendment,  it  will  be  found  not  only  difficult  tion  that  has  been  put  upon  this  question  from 

but  in  some  cases  impossible  for  the  court  to  the  beginning.    Amongp  idl  the  acts  that  have 

mature  its  judgments  on  the  principles  of  this  been  referred  to  by  the  gentlemen  who  repre- 

bill.    Suppose,  sir,  there  are  seven  judges  and  sent  the  other  side  of  this  question,  there  is  not 

seven  sections  of  an  act  of  Assembly  or  act  of  one  to  be  found  which  is  any  thing  else  than  a 

Congress — ^for  State  as  well  as  Federal  law  may  mere  declaration  of  the  common  law  requiring 

come  before  it — ^and  one  judge  thinks  it  is  un-  a  mere  minority  to  render  a  judgment  of  the 

constitutional  for  what  is   contained  in  one  court.     There  is  not  an  act  to  be  found  that 

section,  another  judge  for  what  is  contained  in  requires  more  than  a  m^ority. "  And  those 

another  section ;  you  may,  if  you  please,  sup-  acts  which  require  minorities  are  simply  declar- 

pose  every  judge  shall  declare  that  law  to  be  atory  of  the  common  law.    I  deny,  therefore, 

unconstitutional  for  separate  and  distinct  rea-  that  this  Congress  has  any  authority  to  say 

sons ;   that  for  his  own  reasons  he  holds  the  what  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Supreme 

law  unconstitutional  and  for  the  reasons  of  the  Court. 

other  judges  he  holds  it  to  be  constitutionjj,        "  But  more  than  that,  I  submit  that  it  would 

under  this  bill  how  is  that  court  to  decide  that  be  both  impolitic  and  inexpedient,  even  if  this 

question  ?    Is  that  law  unconstitutional  under  Congress  were  omnipotent  in  this  regard,  to 

the  judgment  of  that  court  ?  "  attempt  to  enact  such  a  rule  as  is  embodied  m 

Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  said:  "ThebiU  either  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  or 
as  it  was  reported  requires,  as  I  understand,  a  the  amendment  oflTered  by  the  gentleman  frovn 
m^ority  of  two-thirds.  The  amendment  of-  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams).  It  is  perfectly 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  well  ^own  that  it  is  intended  to  reach  a  partic- 
(Mr.  "Williams)  requires  that  there  shall  be  una-  ular  case ;  and  this  bill,  without  being  printed, 
nimity  of  the  bench.  I  agree  with  the  gentle-  Without  allowing  members  of  the  House  an 
man  who  offered  that  amendment,  that,  if  the  opportunity  of  ever  seeing  it,  but  only  of  catch- 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  can  be  justified^  ing  it  by  the  ear  as  it  feU  from  the  Clerk,  in  hot, 
the  amendment  offered  by  himself  can  be  justi-  in  indecent  haste,  is  submitted  to  the  House  for 
fied  on  just  the  same  grounds.  action,  and  each  one  of  us  is  required  to  pjjf 

"Now,  how  is  the.  Supreme  Court  consti-  upon  it  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,     ^^^^v^ 

tuted?  It  consists  of  those  judges,  and  those  only,  impetuous  haste?    Because  it  happens  to  he 

who  may  be  appointed  by  law  to  sit  on  that  rumored — ^I  know  not  whether  truly  or  not— 

bench.     How  many  are  necessary  to  render  that  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  majority,  perhaps 

judgment?   That  question  is  easily  answered,  by  a  large  minority,  are  adverse  to  a  particular 

A  mjgority  only,  by  the  well-settled  principle  measure  upon  which  the  majority  of  this  Con- 

of  the  common  law,  is  necessary  to  action  in  gress  are  disposed  to  stake  their  political  Ills' 

all  public  bodies,  judicial  or  otherwise.    In  a  Because  they  have  learned  in  advance  that  the 

private  tribunal,  as  a  board  of  arbitrators,  for  judicial  mind  of  the  Supreme  Court  condemns 
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the  act  tbey  propose  to  muzzle,  aj,  sir,  to  the  nnmberofjndgeswliiofa  shall  constitute  the 

muzzle  the  Supremo  Court.    While  that  court,  court.    This  of  itself  controls  in  no  inconsider- 

from  1789  to  the  year  of  grace  in  which  I  am  able  degree  the  question  of  how  many  mem- 

now  speaking,  has  been  ruling  all  questions,  bers  of  the  court  shall  constitute  a  quorum." 

constitutional  and  otherwise,  by  the  simple  law  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut:  **The  Con- 

of  a  majority  which  governs  all  judicial  tribu-  stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 

nals  which  are  not  the  creatures  of  statute  law ;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  nomi- 

Tvhile  it  has  been  ruling  all  sorts  of  questions  nated  and  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 

relating  to  property,  relating  to  life,  relating  to  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  so 

liberty,  relating  to  the   Constitution  by  the  that  the  persons  who  are  to  go  into  that  court 

simple  law  of  majority,  this  Congress  now,  for  as  judges  are  not  subject  to  Congress." 

purposes  which,  I  submit,  are  neither  honorable  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa :  *^  That  is  all  very  true, 

nor  praiseworthy,  proposes  to  muzzle  the  Su-  that  the  persons  who  are  to  ^o  into  that  court 

preme  Court  to  the  end  that  that  court  may  as  judges  shall  be  selected  m  a  certain  way, 

not  interfere  with  the  will  of  this  Congress  and  tlmt  way  we  cannot  interfere  with.    But 

with  respect  to  the  reconstruction  measures."  will  the  gentleman  say  that  we  cannot  deter- 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mine  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of 

believe  the  first  section  of  this  bill  has  not  one  hundred  judges,  or  that  it  shall  consist  of 

been  challenged  by  any  gentleman  who  has  only  Ave  judges  ?    And  if  that  power  is  given 

addressed  the  House  in  opposition  to  this  bilL  to  us,  do  we  not  control  the  quorum  by  the  ex- 

That  being  the  case,  the  whole  principle  of  the  ercise  of  the  power  to  determine  how  many 

bill  is  conceded  by  them.    The  first  section  judges  shall  be  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  ?    If 

provides  that  five  judges  shall  constitute  a  the  miijority  rule  is  insisted  upon  and  you  have 

quorum  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Has  any  gen-  one  hundred  judges,  the  quorum  will  consist 

tleman  challengea  that  as  being  in  conflict  of  fifty-one  judges;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 

with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  provide  that  five  judges  shall  constitute  the 

If  so,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  it  in  the  Supreme  Court,  the  quorum  would  be  com- 

confVision  which  has  attended  this  debate.  posed  of  three  judges. 

*^  And  does  any  gentleman  upon  the  opposite  *^  Then,  as  by  the  action  of  Congress,  by  the 

»de  of  the  House  challenge  tne  constitution-  legislative  department  of  the  Government,  the 

idity  of  the  present  law  determining  the  num-  number  constituting  a  auorum  is  changed ;  by 

ber  of  justices  who  shaH  constitute  a  quorum  fixing  the  number  of  juages  we  have  the  whole 

of  the  'Supreme  Court?    I  have  heard  no  such  power  so  far  as  that  question  is  concerned  un- 

thing.    ^d  yet  what  is  a  quorum  of  the  Su-  doubtedly,  for  what  we  may  do  indirectly  we 

preme  Court  at  this  time?    It  is  declared  by  may  do  directly  in  this  respect,  and  I  have 

law  to  consist  of  six  judges.    How  many  judges  never  heard  it  questioned  before,  nor  do  I  be- 

are  there  now  on  the  Supreme  Bench  ?    Eight,  lieve  it  has  been  since  the  organization  of  the 

So  that  the  present  statute  violates  the  prin-  Government  down  to  this  day.    Acts  have 

ciple  for  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  been  passed  from  time  to  time  by  Congress, 

vania  (Mr.  Woodward)  contends,  the  common-  changing  the  number  of  judges  on  the  Supreme 

law  rule,  that  a  majority  e^all  constitute  a  Bench,  and  in  all  such  instances  the  law  has 

quorum.    The  law  as  it  now  exists,  making  six  declared  what  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 

judges  a  quorum  in  a  Supreme  Court  of  eight  court. 

judges,  violates  that  rule.    Who  questions  its  ^^Now,  sir,  if  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  this 

constitutionality?  power  by  the  common-law  rule  as  to  what 

'^  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  should  constitute  a  quorum,  and  again,  by  the 
Woodward)  says  that  we  cannot  interfere  with  principle  contended  for  by  the  gentleman  from 
the  judicial  power;  that  we  cannot  pass  any  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Woodward),  that  a  quorum 
law  that  shall  interfere  with  that  power  in  any  constitutes  the  court,  and  with  which  we  can- 
way.  The  genlJeman  from  Cnnnecticut  (Mr.  not  interfere  in  any  way,  by  direction  or  indi- 
Hubbard)  says  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  rection,  and  that  the  court  thus  organized  is 
the  creature  of  Congress,  but  it  is  the  creature  bound  as  a  court  to  decide  every  question  pre- 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  WeU,  sented  to  it  to  decide,  I  want  him  to  harmo- 
sir,  what  kind  of  a  creature  is  it,  as  declared  nize  this  doctrine  with  that  other  principle 
by  the  Constitution?  which  he  affirms,  that  a  majority  of  a  quorum 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  naay  exercise  this  judicial  power  and  decide 

vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  snoh  inferior  any  question  presented  to  the  court.     He  says 

courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  ^  majority  constitutes  a  quorum ;  that  with  that 

and  establiah.  ^^  cannot  interfere;  that  the  quorum  consti- 

'^  Can  we  determine  how  many  judges  shall  tutes  the  court;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 

constitute  the  Supreme  Co  art?    The  gentle-  to  decide.    How  can  this  be  unless  a  number 

man  says  that  court  is  a  creature  of  the  Consti-  equal  to  a  quorum  concur  in  the  opinion  an- 

tntion.'  The  Constitution  declares  there  shall  nounced?    If  a  quorum  is  the  court,  then  the 

be  a  judicial  department,  and  in  that  judicial  quorum  is  the  unit?    How  can  that  be  divided 

department  there  shall  be  a  Supreme  Court,  andajudgmentrenderedby  apartof  thisunit? 

But  it  leaves  entirely  to  Congress  to  determine  How,  under  the  doctrine  for  which  he  con- 
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tends,  can  any  decision  be  made  by  a  bare  action  against  a  coUecter  or  other  officer  of  the 
mcgority  of  a  qnonim  when  the  qaornm  is  the  revenne,  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  the  per- 
unit  in  the  constitution  of  the  court  ?  Does  not  formance  of  his  official  duty,  or  for  the  recovery 
this  doctrine  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  any  money  exacted  by  or  paid  to  him,  which 
that  no  decision  can  be  made  by  the  court  in  should  have  been  ^aid  into  the  Treasury  of 
which  there  is  not  a  concurrence  of  tiie  judges  the  United  States,  might,  at  the  instance  of 
equal  in  number  to  a  clear  mfdority  of  the  either  party,  be  reexamined  and  reversed  or 
court?  The  principle  contended  for  by  the  affirmeo,  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United 
gentleman  would  render  null  and  void  a  large  States,  upon  writ  of  error,  without  regard  to 
number  of  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  the  sum  or  value  in  controversy  in  such  action. 
Oourt  of  the  United  States,  for  very  many  of  hi  the  House,  on  March  12th,  the  bill  was 
them  have  been  made  by  a  bare  minority  of  a  amended  by  adiUng  the  following  section,  and 
quorum.    This  doctrine  is  far  more  revolution-  passed : 

ary  than  is  any  thing  contained  in  this  bill  or       Sbo.  2.  And  he  U  further  enacted.  That  so  much 

the  amendments  which  have  been  proposed  to  of  the  act  approvedTFebraaiy  5. 1867,  entitled  *^  Au 

1^)'  act  to  amend  an  aot  to  eatablish  the  judioial  oourts  of 

The  question  wa.  taken  on  Mr.  Wfflian«;8  tS^^^'^^^^^.^^'^X^'J^:'. 

amendment,   and  it  was  rejected,— yeas  25,  cuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

nays  124.  or  the  ezerciBe  of  any  such  juriBdiction  by  said  Su- 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend-  preme  Court  on  appeals  which  have  been  or  may 

ment  of  Mr.  WUson,  and  it  was  adopted— yeas  ''*™;J^'  ^  **^«°»  ^  •^^  ^^  "°^*  **  hereby,  re- 

111,  nays  88.  P^®^ 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  was  then        On  the  same  day,  the  Senate  concurred  in 

agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  following  the  amendment,  by  the  following  vote : 
vote :  Teas — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  CattelL  Chan* 

Yeas— Meaarg.  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell,  Delos  B.  dler,  Cole,  ConkUng,  Conness,  Drake,   E<knunds, 

Ashley,  James  M.  Aahlej,  Bailey,  Baker,  Baldwin,  S«n7i  Fessenden,  R^l^huys^,  Gnm^  Parian, 

Banks,  Beaman,  Beiyamm,  Benton,  Bingham,  BUdr,  Henderson,  .Howard,  Howe,   Morgan,   MomU   ot 

Boutwell.   BromwcU,   Broomall,  Buckland,    Cake,  Maine,  Momll  of  Vermont,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey  Eoes, 

ChurohUL  Header  W.  Clarke,  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb,  |P™g?«',^^^"2i„,S"™°®5?  JW^^  Trumbull,  Van 

CoburnTCovode,  Cullom,  Dawes,DUon,  Dodge,  Don-  w  mkle,  Wade,  Wmey,  and  WiIliam8-82 

nelly,  iJriggs,  Eggleaton^  BU,  Eliot,  Fmaworth,  Fer-  ^  NAT^-Mesars.  Buokalew,  Fowler,  Hendncks,  Mo- 

rias,  Feny*  GaSfeld,  Gravely,  Grlswold,  Harding,  Creery,  Norton,  and  Vioker8--8.     ^   ^  .     ^    . 

HigU,  HiU,  Hooper/Hopkins,  Cheater  D.  Hubbard^  ^A»»""-?fc?«"v^»y»^»  Corbett,  Cragin,  Davie, 

Hulbird,  Hunter!_rigerBoU,  Jenokea,  Judd,  Julian,  I>«on,  Doolittle^  Johnaon,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterapn 

KeUey,  Kelaey,  ketoham,  kitchen,  koontz,  Laflin,  o^  New  Hampahire,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Sauls- 

Williiii  Lawince,  Linoohi,  Loan,  Lomn/Lourfi-  ^^7^  Sherman,  Thayer,  Wilaon,  and  Yates-16. 
ridge,  Mallory,  Marvin,  Maynard,  McCarthy,  Mc-        On  March  26th,  the  President  returned  the 

CW  Merour,  Miller,  Moore,  Moorhei^  Mowell,  ijju  ^ith  his  objections,  as  foDows : 

Mullma,    Myers,  Newoomb,  Nnnn,  O'Neill,  Orth,  -,  *,    „    _^     ^  ^t    rr  ..  y«.  ^ 

Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pike,  PUe,  Pomeroy,  Price,  ^,  ^^  Senate  of  the  Un^sd  Staiet : 

Eaum,  Boberteon,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Scofleld,  Shanks,  }  have  wnaidered,  with  such  care  as  the  pwssure 

Smith,  Spalding?  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Stokea,  Taylor,  of  other  duties  has  Pfnmttod,  a  bill  entatfed  "  An 

Thomas,  John  Trimble,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Up-  »?t  to  amend  an  actentiUed  '  Anact  to  amendthe  Jn- 

son,  Van  Aemam,  Bobert  T.  Van  Horn,  Ward 'Cad-  diciary  Act  passed  the  S«h  of  Septemher,  178».»  " 

walader  C.  Washburn,  Elihu  B.  Washbrnne^fteniy  Not  being  able  to  approve  aU  its  provwions,  1  hore- 

D.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas  Williams,  William  ^'h  return  it  to  the  Senate,  m  which  House  itongi- 

Williams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  nated,  with  a  brief  statement  of  my  ohjections, 
F.  Wilaon,  Windom,  and  Woodbrid^— 116.  The  flrat  aection  of  the  bill  meets  my  approbation, 

Nats— MeasTS.  Adams,  Archer,  3amum,   Beck,  "»  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  riyhte  of  prop- 


Niblaok,  Nicholson,  Phelps,  Pruyn,  Bandall,  Eobin-  ™uch  public  interest,  and  m  which  such  remedy  is 

son.  Boas,  Sitgreaves^Stone,  Taber,  Lawrence,  S.  »ot   "^ow   allowed.     The  seoond   section,  however, 

Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Wood,  and  Woodward— 80.  takes  away  the  right  of  appeal  to  that  oourt  in  cases 

Not   VoTiifa— Messrs.    Allison,   Axtell.   Barnes,  "which  involve  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and 


lougi,  Morgan,  PUnts,  Poland,  Pols\ey,Selye,  Sheila^  regret  that  my  objection  to  one  unposee  upon  me 

baxver.  Starkweather,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stewart,  the  necessity  of  withholding  my  sanction  from  the 

Taffe,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Trump,  Van  Wyck,  and  other. 

William  B.  Washburn— 88.  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  a  measure  which  pro- 

T     XT.     fi       X    XI  •    VII               ^        ji  X     XI.  poses  to  deprive  any  person,  ^^reatrained  of  his  or  her 

In  the  Senate  this  bill  was  referred  to  the  fibeity  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any 

Judiciary   Committee,   and  not  further   con-  treaty  or  law  of  the  United  States,''  from  the  right 

sidered.  of  appeal  to  the  higheat  judicial  authority  known  to 

oar  Government.   To  ^*  secure  the  blessmgs  of  lib- 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  11th,  a  bill  to  amend  ^^y  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity"  ia  one  of  the  d»- 

the  act  of  1789  was.taken  np,  and  pawed.    ,  ±^,K"l«^.l*Lf  ±'^_^ri'"ii°'^K  JiJi:; 


Tx  .J  j^v  Z^n     t  I     ij'*"^^™^  •    ♦.        sure   these,  guarantees   are  provided   in   1 

It  provided  that  final  iudgments  m  any  cir-    instrument,  as  weU  against  *^unrea8onahle  searches 


the 
cnit  court  of  the  Uuited  States,  .m  any  civil    and  seizures  "  as  agidnst  the  suspension  of  the  priv- 
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'^f«f<>{^^'^^othdbe(U(»tvua,maeMawhBn,inQaB9B  pealed  is  in  part  as  follows.    In  the  first  place, 

oty  reb«Ui^  or  injaaon,  the  public  Mfety  may  re-  the  act  of  Febrnary  5,  1867,  provides : 

quire  it"    It  was,  doubtieee,  to  affoid  the  people  the  ^  "^  ^^              ,   ^    »      :  *'  ^^tv  .    ,« 

means  of  protecting  and  enforcing  these  IneBtimable  xuft  the  severaj  oomts  of  the  United  States,  and 

privUegefl  that  the  juriadiction  whioh  this  bill  pro-  the  eeveral  jnstioeB  and  judges  of  sooh  ooorts,  -within 

poses  to  take  away  was  conferred  upon  the  Supreme  ^^^^  respectiye  jorisdiotions,  in  addition  to  the  au- 

Court  of  the  Union.    The  act  conferring  that  juris-  thority  already  conferred  by  law,  shall  have  power 


De  necessary  and  n^ht.    Nothing  has  since  occurred  the  United  States. 

to  disaporove  the  wisdom  and  justness  of  the  meas-        "Then,  toward  the  close  of  the  section,  it 

ure;  and  to  modify  it  as  now  proposed  would  be  to  •.-^^^aJTi,-* 

lessen  the  protection  of  the  atizen  ftom  the  exer-  ProvMies  tnaii— 

dse  of  arbitraiy  power  and  to  weaken  the  safeguards        From  the  final  dedslon  of  any  judge,  justice,  or 

of  life  and  liberty,  which  can  never  be  made  too  se-  court,  inferior  to  the  circuit  court,  an  appeal  may 

eure  against  Ulegu  encroachments.  be  taken  to  the  <nrouit  court  of  the  tJnited  States  for 

The  bill  not  only  prohibits  the  a4Judication  bv  the  the  district  in  whioh  said  cause  is  heard,  and  from 

Supreme  Court  of  cases  in  which  appeals  may  here-  the  judgment  of  said  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme 

after  be  taken,  but  interdicts  its  jurisdiction  on  ap-  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  such  terms  and  under 

peals  wMch  have  already  been  made  to  that  high  ju-  such  regulations  and  orders,  as  well  for  the  custody 

oiciai  body.    If,  therefore,  it  should  become  a  law,  it  ^nd  appearance  of  the  person  alle^i^d  to  be  restrained 

will,  by  its  retrosctive  operation,  wrest  from  the  <AU-  of  his  or  her  liberty,  as  for  sending  up  to  the  appel- 

izea  a  remedy  he  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  his  appeaL  Iste  tribunal  a  transcript  of  the  petition,  wnt  of 

It  will  thus  operate  most  harshly  upon  those  who  be-  hdbwt  eorpiUy  return  thereto,  and  other  proceedings, 

lieve  that  justice  has  been  denied  them  in  the  in-  ss  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or,  in 

ferior  courts.  default  of  such,  as  the  judge  hearing  said  cause  may 

The  legislation  proposed  in  the  second  section,  it  prescribe, 
seems  to  nje,  b  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and        i*  The  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  give  any 

intention  of  the  Constitution.    It  cannot  fail  to  affect  «;*i,^„  ^*  xi,^  «^««*«^  ♦i?^  .:^v*  4,^  *\.J^^^^i 

most  iiguriously  the  just  equipoise  of  our  system  of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  conntry  the  right  to  the  wnt  of 

Government ;  for  it  establishes  a  precedent  which,  if  nodMi  corpus  to  be  issued  by  any  of  the  conrts 

foUowed,  may  eventudly  sweep  awav  every  check  on  of  the  United  States  within  their  jurisdiction 

arbitrsiy  and  nnconstitutional  legislation.    Thus  far  or  by  any  judge  of  such  court  in  the  following 

dining  the  existence  of  the  Government  the  Supreme  ^naA  •  tTiof  ia  • 

Court  of  the  United  States  hasbeen  viewed  bythe  '^^  wia^w. 

people  as  the  true  expounder  of  their  Constitution,  .  "here  any  person  may  be  restrained  of  his  or  her 

ana  in  the  most  violent  party  conflicts  its  judgments  liberty  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  any 

and  decrees  have  alwaysl>een  sought  and  aeferred  to  trssty  or  law  of  the  United  States, 
with  confidence  and  respect.    In  public  estimation  it        «*  And  either  party  interested  in  such  a  case 

stituUon:  and  any  act  which  may  be  construed  into  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  United  States  to  the  Supreme 

or  mistaken  for  an  attempt  to  prevent  or  evade  its  Court ;  and  now  the  bill  which  the  President 

decisions,  on  a  question  which  affects  the  liberty  of  sends  back  with  his  objections  repeals  that 

the  dtiMns  and  agitates  the  country,  cannot  faU  to  be  clause  which  allows  a  party  in  any  case  an  ap- 

a^'tlT^JrT^^^^  P^^  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  Stat^, 

mission  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  on  which  where  his  liberty  is  withheld  from  him  m  vio- 

its  judgment  may  be  forbidden  or  forestalled^  and  lation  of  the  Oonstitution  or  any  law  or  treaty 

may  interfere  with  that  willing  acouiesoence  m  its  of   the    United   States.     Without   reference 

S?^^'?'"''^^*'"i'*^?^^*''*^*^'™'**°*''™*"'^  to  any  particular  case,  without  reference  to 
efficient  execution  of  any  law.  •'*^         x-la^xv         v  1       i. 

For  these  reasons,  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  f^J  purpose  that  is  to  be   subserved,  why 

stated,  and  for  others,  of  which  want  of  time  forbidfs  take  away  from  a  party  an  apDeal   to  the 

the  enumeration,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  withhold  my  Supreme   Oourt  in  a  case  like  that?    Inde- 

as^t  from  thU  bill,  and  to  return  it  for  the  reoonsid-  pendent  of  all  temporary  considerations,  inde- 

e      n  of  Congress.  ^^^j^^eW  JOHNSON.  Pendent  of  dl  possible  party  views,  indepen- 

WASHoroTOK,  D.  C,  March  26, 1868.  ?«?*  ^f  *^®  eff^^Pon  any  pending  cause,  why 

'         '  '  IS  It  that  a  party  may  not  have  an  appeal  to 

.J        Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  said:  "Mr.  Pres-  the  Supreme  Oourt  from  the  judgment  of  the 

ident,  the  objections  made  by  the  President  circuit  court  when  the  question  is  whether  he 

of  the  United  States,  in  his  message,  to  this  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  in  violation  of  the 

bill,  are  based  upon  the  second  section.    That  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  law 

section  alone  does  not  explain  or  enable  us  or  treaty  of  the  United  States?    And,  sir,  in 

to  understand  its  force  and  meaning.    It  is  as  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I  shall  be 

follows :  yery  happy  to  hear  Senators  upon  the  other 

That  so  much  of  the  act  approved  Februarv  5, 1867,  side  give  a  reason  why  an  appeal  ought  not  in 

Mitttled  **  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  establish  the  guch  a  case  to  be  allowed  to  the  Supreme 

temiS!^oT^«S'  ^  ^^^  ®*^U«1S~fI^®?f:  Court  of  the  United  States.    In  afl  civil  suits 

tember  24,  1789,  as  authorizes  an  appeal  from  the  .-1  ^*  *-^  *  •  j  v  ^        av       •  >v  :*  ^^— *-  ^^  a-u 

jnd«nent  of  the  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  J?«-t  are  tned  before  the  circuit  courts  of  the 

of  the  United  States,  or  the  exercise  of  any  such  United  States,  where  the  controversy  is  in  re- 

jmisdiction  by  said  Supreme  Court  on  appeals  whioh  gard  to  property  of  the  amount  of  $2,000, 

have  been  made  or  may  hereafter  be  taken,  be,  and  either  party  has  his  appeal  to  the   Supreme 

the  ssme  is  hereby,  repealed.  q^^^  ''The  legislation  of  the  country  assumes 

**  The  section  of  the  law  which  is  thus  re-  that  where  the  matter  in  controversy  is  of  less 
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yalae  than  two  thoasand  dollars  the  cases  are  his  liberty,  the  safety  of  his  life,  in  the  Federal 

too  trivial  to  bring  before  that  tribunal,  bnt  courts;  and  being  denied  that  protection  in  tbe 

whenever  the  matter  in  controversy  is  of  the  circuit  court,  he  seeks  his  appeal  to  the  Su- 

value  of  $2,000  or  more,  either  party  shall  be  preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress 

allowed  his  appecJ.  says,   *  Ton  shall  not  have  it.'     Now,  upon 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  in  a  case  where  a  man^s  general  principles,  can  Senators  reconcile  that 

liberty  is  involved,  ay,  sir,  under  existing  laws  to  their  sentiments  of  right,  to  the  security 

where  his  life  may  be  involved,  and  the  ques-  which  the  Constiftition  and  the  laws  ought  to 

tion  has  been  brought  before  a  circuit  court  afford  to  every  citizen  ? 

of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  has  been  *^  Will  Senators  be  good  enough  to  recollect 

adverse  to  him,  you  say  that  he  shall  not  of  a  single  instance  in  the  history  of  any  free 

have  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.    I  wish  Government  where,  for  proper  purposes,  the 

to  know  why.  Jurisdiction  of  an  appellate  court  has  been  taken 

•  ^^  But,  Mr.  President,  waiving  that  for  the  away  from  a  cause  after  that  jurisdiction  had 

present,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  attached?    I  do  not  mean  the  criminal  conrU, 

ate  to  the  fact  that  if  a  foreigner  comes  before  where  jurisdiction  sometimes  falls  by  the  re- 

any  judge  of  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or  peal  of  the  law  defining  the  crime,  but  I  speak 

before  any  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  shows  to  of  an  apnellate  court  of  important  jurisdiction, 

that  judge  or  that  court  that  he  is  wrongfully  before  which  a  case  has  come,  and  the  jorisdic- 

restrained  of  his  liberty,  and  that  such  restraint  tion  of  which  has  attached  under  existing  law. 

of  his  liberty  is  in  violation  and  in  disregard  of  When,  in  the  history  of  this  Government  or  of 

a  '  right,  title,  authority,  privilege,  protection,  any  State  of  this  Union,  was  that  jurisdiction 

or  exemption'  which  he  sets  up  and  claims  expressly  taken  away?    I  know  of  no  such 

*'  under  any  commission  or  order  or  sanction  case.    It  is  understood  that,  when  the  law  gives 

of  any  foreign  state  or  sovereignty,  the  validity  a  man  a  right  to  bring  his  case  into  a  conrt,  be 

and  effect  whereof  depend  upon  the  laws  of  shall  have  that  cause  heard ;  that  the  Legisla- 

nations,  or  under  color  thereof'  and  the  judge  ture  will  not  come  in  after  he  has  brought  his 

or  court  decides  against  his  case,  he  has  an  case  according  to  law,  and  take  away  the  right 

appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  to  prosecute  the  case  to  a  final  bearing. 

States.    Notice  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  "But  it  is  done  here;  and  why?  It  is  to  reach 

you  give  to  the  foreigner  in  protection  of  his  the  McCardle  case.    I  do  not  Imow  very  much 

liberty  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  when  of  that  cause ;  I  had  not  the  opportunity  to 

he  says  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  liberty  by  vir-  hear  very  much  of  the  able  argument  in  the 

tue  of  some  regulation,  order,  or  authority  of  Supreme  Court ;  but  I  understand  the  facts  to 

his  foreign  government  under  the  laws  of  na-  be  these :  McCardle  was  the  publisher  of  a 

tions;  but  when  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  that  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  in 

same  court  claims  his  liberty  in  express  terms  tiie  publication  of  his  paper  he  felt  authorized 

under  the  Constitution,  or  under  any  treaty  or  to  make  criticisms  upon  the  policy  Congress 

law  of  the  United  States,  you  say  he  shall  nolT  had  established  in  his  State,  and  he  felt  an- 

have  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.    Can  thorized  to  make  criticisms  upon  the  conduct 

Senators  reconcile  such  legislation  with  the  of  the  military  officers  who  were  carrying  out 

rights  which  the  citizens  may  claim,  and  with  this  congressional  policy  in  Mississippi,  and 

the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  citizens  them-  the  military  officers  caused  him  to  be  arrested 

selves?  and  to  be  brought  before  a  military-  com- 

"  Mr.  President,  under  the  act  of  the  2d  of  mission  to  be  put  upon  trial.  At  that  stage 
March,  1867,  and  the  acts  amendatory 'thereof,  of  the  case  he  appealed  to  the  circuit  court 
it  is  possible  for  the  citizen  to  be  arrested,  to  of  the  United  States  for  that  State  for  the 
be  taken  before  a  tribunal  xmknown  to  our  writ  of  ha^eoi  corpus.  The  writ  was  issued. 
Constitution  and  system  of  laws,  a  military  and  when  the  officer  returned  to  the  court 
commission,  to  be  held  in  custody,  to  be  tried,  that  this  man  was  held  in  custody  because 
condemned,  and  confined  in  prison  or  put  to  he  had  published  these  articles  in  his  news- 
death.  If^  during  the  progress  of  these  pro-  paper,  the  circuit  court  held  that  return  to  be 
oeedings,  he  appeals  to  the  circuit  court  of  sufficient,  and  that  the  party  should  be  re- 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  in  the  manded  to  the  custody  of  the  military  officers. 
State,  and  the  court  refuses  to  restore  him  to  From  that  decision  McCardle  appealed  to  the 
liberty,  refuses  to  protect  him  in  his  endangered  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Sir, 
life,  you  say  he  cannot  come  to  the  Supreme  why  should  he  not  be  heard  in  that  court? 
Court  with  that  case.  A  trial  is  being  had  for  Had  not  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
his  life  before  a  court  that  is  unknown  to  the  States,  with  great  unanimity,  decided  that  a 
Constitution,  not  only  a  court  unknown  to  the  military  commission  could  not  try  a  citizen  in 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  but  a  court  which  a  time  of  peace  for  an  ordinary  civil  offence ; 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  that  the  Constitution  had  guaranteed  to  the 
decided  cannot  become  known  to  the  Consti-  citizen  a  trial  before  a  jury,  with  full  opportu- 
tution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  nities  for  defence  ?  That  was  the  decision  of 
purpose  of  trying  a  citizen;  and  being  brought  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  such  a  court  he  seeks  the  protection  of  McCarole,  when  he  was  sent  back  by  the  cir- 
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onit  court  to  the  dangeons  of  the  militarj  passed  the  act  and  mar  repeal  it  or  any  part 
prison,  prayed  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  thereof.  If  the  McCardle  case  faUs,  the  coon- 
Court  that  he  might  come  under  the  protecting  try  may  have  escaped  the  danger  of  another 
wing  of  that  court  in  its  decision  that  the  civu  political  decision  by  a  minority  of  the  Supreme 
authority  should  be  preserved  in  this  country.  Court  I  do  not  knovr  how  this  may  be,  but  I 
That  is  the  case  that  came  to  the  Supreme  do  know  that  in  all  this  thing  we  have  fol- 
Oonrt.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  lUi-  lowed  and  are  following  strictly  our  constitu- 
nois  (Mr.  Trumbull)  to  say  that  that  case  did  tional  power.  We  have  kept  within  its  lines 
not  come  within  the  provision  of  the  act  of  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  are 
the  6th  of  February,  1867,  but  that  the  right  exercising  no  doubtful  power  whatever,  and  its 
to  issue  the  writ  might  well  rest  upon  the  act  exercise  in  this  instance  is  for  a  rightfiQ,  just, 
of  1789,  and  I  think  he  occupied  the  same  po-  and  proper  purpose.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
sition  in  support  of  his  motion  in  the  court  will  give  relief  to  the  court  and  advance  the 
Let  ns  see  how  it  stands."  interests  of  many  waiting  suitors,  whose  causes 

The  President  pro  tempore  i  ^*  The  question  have  been  delayed  by  the  persistent    efforts 

ifl,  ^  Shall  the  bill  pass,  notwithstanding  the  which  have  been  made  to  induce  the  court 

objections  of  the  IVesident  of  the   United'  to  enter  upon  political  questions  involved  in 

States  ? ' "  the  reconstruction  legislation  of  Congress.    It 

The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  springs  from  higher  considerations  than  those 

resulted  as  follows :  of  hostility  toward  the  court. 

Yba»— Mesars.  Cameron,  CatteU,  Chandler,  Cole,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  cannot  hope 

ConkUng,  Cragin,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  Frelinghujsen,  that  the  majority  of  this  House,   possessing 

njrlan,  Benderson,  Howar^  Howe,  Morgan,  Mor-  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government  with 

RoBSLStewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton,  Trumbull,  misconstruction  of  law  or  any  political  subter- 

Van  Winkle,  Wade,  Willey,  WiUiams,  Wilson,  and  fhge,  the  right  to  settle  into  a  condition  of 

Yatea— 88.  peace  and  repose  this  country,  reorganize  the 

NATS-MessTB.  Bay«rf,  BudMlew,  DavU,  Dixon,  ^^y^^^  g^^^es  upon  just,  firm,  and  abiding  foun- 

S^^'ISdsiK^-l^           '             ""  Nations,  and  restore  them  ti  the  Union!^' 

^iBSEHT— Mesare.    Anthony,    Conncss,   Corbett,  The  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  following 

Doolittle,  Drake,  Feaaenden,  Fowler,  Grimea,  John-  vote : 

son,  Sherman,  Spraffue,  and  Viokera — 12.  _         __            .           .,            AiiTki-n 

*                >    r  -B    »  Teas— Messra.  Amea,  Anderson,  Amell,  Delos  B. 

In  the  House,  the  veto  message  was  consid-  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baker,  Baldwin, 

ercd,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  said :  "  Now,  Banks,  Beaman,Beatty,  Bemamin,  Benton,  Bingham, 

„>>  Hou^  of  Representetives  ha«  Bot.in  ?li-'cKS?^r^^''cil'2Sr8Vfe: 

the  passage  of  this  biU,  moved  one  step  beyond  Cobimi,Cook,  Covode,CuUom,  Dawes,  Dixon,  Dodge, 

the  line  of  power  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Driggs,  Eckley,  EggloHton,  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Ferriss, 

Court  of  the  United   States.     In  5  Wallace  I  Ferry,  Fields,  Gruvely,  Halsoy,  Hill,  HooDer,  Hop- 

find  a  decision  made  in  the  ca«,  of  Insurance  J^i^f'^iaVj^SyT^k"^^^^ 

Company  m.  Ritchie,  the  opimon  being  de-  Htehen  Koonte,  Laflin.WUliiA  Lawreiie,  Lincoln 


_  u- 1.  V  f*\.  ^-«f  ♦!,-*  fit^  oT^  ham,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile,  Plants,  Poland-Polsley,  Pom- 
It  la  a  case  of  whidi,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  ap-  Price,  Baum,  Sa^er,  Schenck,  ^cofleldL  Selye, 
pellanU  and  appellees  are  citijena  of  ^e  same  State,  Q^i^  gjn\th,  Spalding,  Aaron  F.  Stevens,  Thadde- 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  except  under  the  Mt  of  1883 ,  gtevens,  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  John  Trimble, 
and  the  act  of  1866  declares  that  the  act  of  1838  shall  XwicheU,  &pson,  6urt  Van'Hom,  Eotert  T.  Van  Horn 
not  be  construed  so  aa  to  apply  t^  such  a  case.  ^  ,  y^^^  ^  '^  *^j^^  Cadwabider  C.  Washburn,  Elihu  B. 
This  la  eqmvdent  to  a  repeal  of  an  act  givmg  Juna-  ^ashbime,  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Thomas 
diction  of  apending  suit  ^  it  is  an  express  prohibition  -^irilliams,  James  F.  Wilson,  John  T.  WUson,  Stephen 
®^  ^^A  «*i?F*^  ^^  *^®t  junsdiotion  conferred  by  the  j.  wilsoi,  Windom,  and  IJ^Toodbridge-lU. 
act  of  1888  m  cases  anahig  under  the  mtemal  revenue  NATa-kessrs.  Adama,  AroherTAxteU,   Bamea, 

^^%      1       .1-  .     v       s,x.     '    '  jt'^       ^r  -  ^«-n  Beck,  Brooks,  Burr,  Caiy,  Chanler,  Eldridge,  Fox, 

It  IS  dear  that  when  the  junsdiction  of  a  cause  ^^^^  Qlossbrinner,   Gollailay,  Holiian,  Hotctkiss, 

depends  u^on  a  statute  the  repeal  of  the  statute  takes  ^^^^^  p,  Hubbiid,  HumpW,  Johnson,  Kerr, 

away  the  juii8<hction ;  and  It  18  eq^iu^  Knott,   Marshall,    Mobormick,    tfungen,    Kihlack, 

where  a  jurisdiction  conferred  by  statute  IS  prohibited  i^i^hoigon   p      '.  Boss,  Sitgreaves,  Stone,  Taber, 

by  a  subsequent  statute  the  prohibition  is  so  fer  a  re-  i^j^^pence  &.Trimb\e,Van  Auken,and  Woodward— 84. 

peal  ofthe  statute  conferring  the  jurisdiction.  ^^^   Votiko— Messrs.    Allison,   Barnum,_Bhdr, 

"  The  principle  here  recognized, 
of  Oongress  to  divest  a  court 

and  thus  arrest  the  progress  of  _^ 

supports  fully  our  power   to  pass  this  bill;  Morgan,  ilomssev,  Nunn,' Phelps,  Sandall,  Robert^ 

and  no  one  has  or  will  seriously  question  it.  son,  Robinson,  Shellabarger,  Starkweather,  Stewart, 

T^ki  :«,;o^r««^  «i^^«  f/^  *>»«  onnrt  hv  thft  Rrt  Stokes,  Trowbridge,  Van  Aemam,  Van  Trump,  Heniy 

The  jurisdiction  ^ven  to  the  court  by  tne  act  ^aihbum,  William  wmiama,  and  WoocfUl. 

of  February  6,  1867,  is  the  law  of  the  remedy  ^'                '                   ., .  ^    v     •          *  ;i  • 

in  and  for  cases  coming  within  its  provisions.  The  Speaker :  "  Two-thirds  havmg  voted  m 

We  established  it  and  may  demolish  it ;  we  the  aflSrmative,  and  it  having  been  certified  to 
Vol.  vm. — ^18     ▲ 
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the  Hoase  that  the  Senate,  on  a  similar  recon-  former  relations,  and  became  entitled  to  the  ezerdse 

sideration,  have,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  agreed  o^  *S  ^^.  "K^'*  puf»nte^  to  them  by  its  proyiaions, 

. _  .1 „l^ Jjft,'^^  v'li  T  A^  iv«.  *Ua  Il.4awv«;4-w  The  jomt  reaolation  under  oonaideration,  however, 

to  the  passage  of  the  bUl,  I  do,  by  the  authority  ^^^^^3  J^  ^^^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^^  nsurrectioniry  acU  0/ 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  de-  their  respective  inhabitants,  those  States  forfeited 

clare  that,  notwithstanding  the  objeotionsoif the  their  rights  as  such,  and  can  never  afsin  exercise 

President,  the  bill  (S.  No.  218)  to  amend  an  act  them  except  won  readmiasion  into  the  Union  on  the 

*°*'*'.^..'''S.?£*  t«  amend  the  Judici^y  Act,  StfTTS^'lhS^XTwe™  tJ^^n^t"??*^ 

passed  the  24th  of  September,  1789,'  has  be-  xJnion  by  virtue  of  their  acts  of  secession,  and  hence 

come  a  law.  *             that  the  war  waged  upon  them  was  ill^al  and  uncon- 
stitutional.   We  would  thus  be  plaoea  in  this  mcon- 

In  the  House,  on  July  11th,  Mr.  Boutwell,  sistent  attitude,  that  while  the  war  was  oonmienoed 

from  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  report-  *n^  carried  on  "upon  the  distinct  ground  that  the 

ed  back  a  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate,  Southern  States,  bein^  component  pa^ 

s..  v^         jv"*«  *«ov*t*w*vjjL  11                  ^^«**«*w«,  were  m  rebelhon  agamst  the  lawful  authonty  of  the 

which  as  amended  was  as  foUows :  united  States,  upon  its  termination  we  resort  to  a 

That  none  of  the  States  whose  inhabitanta  were  policy  of  reconstruction  which  asanmes  that  it  was 

lately  in  rebellion  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  not  in  fact  a  rebellion^  but  that  the  war  was  wa^ 

in  the  Electoral  Collie  for  the  choice  of  President  for  the  con<^uest  of  territories  assumed  to  be  outside 

or  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stetes.  nor  shaU  any  of  the  constitutional  Union. 

electoral  vote  be  received  or  counted  from  any  of  The  mode  and  manner  of  receivingand  counting 
such  States,  unless,  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  v  ice-Rrosident 
the  choice  of  electors,  the  people  of  such  States,  pur-  of  the  United  States  are  in  plain  and  simpLe  tenns 
suant  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf,  snidl  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  That  instrument 
have,  since  the  4th  day  of  March,  1867,  ado]^teda  imperatively  requires  that  the  President  of  the  S^Oe 
constitution  of  State  government,  under  which  a  *' snail,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
State  government  shaU  have  been  organized  and  Bepresentetives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
shall  be  in  operation,  nor  unless  such  election  of  votes  shall  then  be  counted.*'  Congress  has,  there- 
electors  shall  nave  been  held  under  the  authority  of  fore,  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  receiv-e  the 
such  constitution  and  government ;  and  such  States  electoral  votes  or  reject  them.  The  whole  power  is 
shall  have  also  become  entitled  to  representetion  in  exhausted  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses, 
Congress,  pursuant  to  tiie  acts  of  Congress  in  that  the  votes  are  counted  and  the  result  declared.  In 
behalf:  this  respect  the  power  and  duty  of  the  President  of 

Provided^  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  the  Senate  are,  under  the  Constitution,  purely  mio- 
construed  to  apply  to  any  State  which  was  represent-  isteriaL  When,  therefore,  the  joint  resolution  de- 
ed in  Congress  on  tiie  4tii  of  March,  1867.  clares  that  no  electoral  votes  snail  be  reo^ved  or 

The   reaolation.  w«    adopted- yeas  112,  gi-*tW„prc^^S^«*'Sf1S^^^ 

^*Ju     a                           J      /•    T-                J  ment  under  which  a  State  government  shul  have 

The  Senate  approved   of  the    amendment,  been  oivanized,'*  a  power  is  assumed  which  is  no- 

and  the  resolution  was  sent  to  the  President,  where  delegated  to  Congress,  unless  upon  the  as- 

who,  on  July  20th,  returned  it  with  the  foUow-  ;^™P*=^iS^  thattho  State  governments  oiganixod  prior 

;««  JL^«o««/.  *o  *he  4th  of  March,  1867,  were  illegal  and  void, 

mg  message .  ^1^^  i^^^  resolution,  by  implication  at  least,  con- 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  :  cedes  that  these  States  were  States  by  virtue  of  their 

I  have  given  to  the  joint  resolution,  entitled  "  A  organization  prior  to  the  4th  of  Moron,  1867,  but  dc- 

resolution  excluding  from  the  Electoral  College  votes  nies  to  them  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of 

of  States  lately  in  rebellion,  which  shall  not  have  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

been  reorganized,"  as  carefiil  examination  as  I  have  It  follows  either  that  this  assumption  of  power  is 

been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject  during  the  few  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Constituticxi,   or  that 

days  that  have  intervened  since  the  measure  was  sub-  the  States  so  excluded  from  voting  were  oat  of  the 

mitted  for  my  approval.  Union  by  reason  of  the  rebellion,  and  have  never 

Feeling  oonstramed  to  withhold  my  assent,  I  here-  been  legitimately  restored.    Being  fully  sotiafled  that 

with  return  the  resolution  to  the  Senate,  in  which  they  were  never  out  of  the  Umon,  and  that  their 

House  it  originated,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  rea-  relations  thereto  have  been  legidly  and  oonstitutioD- 

Bons  which  nave  induced  my  action.  ally  restored,  I  am  forced  to  the  condusion  that  the 

This  joint  resolution  is  based  upon  the  assumption  joint  resolution  which  deprives  them  of  the  right 
that  some  of  the  States  whose  inhabitants  were  lately  to  have  their  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President 
in  rebellion  are  not  now  entitled  to  representation  in  received  and  counted  is  in  conflict  with  the  Gonsti- 
Congress  and  to  participate  in  the  election  of  Presi-  tution,  and  that  Congress  has  no  more  power  to  re- 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  ject  their  votes  than  those  of  the  States  which  have 

Having  heretofore  had  occasion  to  ^ve,  in  detail,  oeen  uniformly  loyal  to  the  Federal  Union, 

my  reasons  for  dissenting  frem  this  view,  it  is  not  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  if  the  Stetes  whose  in- 

neoossaiy  at  this  time  to  repeat  them.    It  is  sufficient  habitanto  were  reccntiy  in  rebellion  were  legally  and 

to  stote  that  I  continue  strong  in  my  conviction  that  constitutionally  organized  and  restored  to  their  rights 

the  acts  of  secession,  by^  which  a  number  of  the  Stetes  prior  to  the  4th  of  Mareh,  1867,  as  I  am  satisfied  uiey 

sought  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the  other  were,  the  only  legitimate  authority  under  which  the 

States  and  to  subvert  the  Union,  bein^  unauthorized  by  election  for  President  and  Vice-President  can  be  held 

the  Constitution^  and  in  direct  violation  thereof,  were,  therein  must  be  derived  from  the  govemmente  insti- 

from  the  beginmng,  absolutely  null  and  void.    It  fol-  tuted  before  that  period. 

lows  necessarily  that^  when  the  rebellion  terminated.  It  clearly  follows  that  all  the  State  governments 

the  several  States  which  hod  attempted  to  secede  con-  organized  m  those  Stetes  under  acts  of  Congress  for 

tinued  to  be  Stetes  in  the  Union,  and  all  that  was  re-  that  purpose,  and  under  military  control,  are  iUegiti- 

?uired  to  enable  them  to  resume  their  relations  to  the  mate  and  of  no  validity  whatever :  and,  in  that  view, 
^nion  was,  that  they  should  adopt  the  measures  the  votes  cast  in  those  Stetes  for  President  and  Vice- 
necessary  to  their  practical  restoration  as  Stetes.  President,  in  pursuance  of  acts  passed  since  the  4th 
Such  measures  were  adopted,  and  the  legitimate  re-  of  Mareh,  1867,  and  in  obedience  to  the  so-called  re- 
sult was,  that  those  States,  having  conformed  to  all  construction  acto  of  Congress,  cannot  be  legallv  re- 
the  requirementa  of  the  Constitution,  resumed  their  ceived  and  counted ;  while  the  only  votes  m  ihose 
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States  thjit  can  be  legally  oagt  and  counted,  will  be        In  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  fol- 

those  east  in  puistuinoe  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the  inwin<r  rrntA  •  r  ^ 

sevena  States  prior  to  the  legislation  by  Gongiess  *"*^"*©  ^""^  • 

upon  the  subject  of  reoonstnuStion.  ^  T^,"~¥®"*™*  ,Abbott,  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cat- 

I  cannot  refVain  from  directing  ^  «  ^.      ^^      «  ,     ^,    , ,.     ^  ^    .    .. 

tion^  to  the  declaration  oontiunea 

tion,  that  "  none  of  the  States  whose  uumuhauw  w or©  — <  -^-^  ^ — -~-i  — -  •  ••"»  — — .-.  -w*.,  ^^ ,. ».  v»,  ^^^ «. «, 

lately  in  rebellion  shaU  be  entitled  to  representation  £elloffff,  McDonald.  Moigan,  Morrill  of  Maine,  Mor- 

in  the  Electoral  College,"  etc  rill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Osborne,  Patterson 

be 

all  of  whose  inhabitants  were  engaged 

beUion,  it  is  apparent  that  no  one  of  the  States  will  and  Tates— -i6. 
be  excluded  from  voting,  since  it  Ib  well  known  that  Nats— Messrs.  Buckalew,  Davis,  DoolittlOj  Ben- 
in eveiy  Southern  State  there  were  many  inhabitants  drick^  McCreeiy,  Patterson  of  Tonnessee,  Yickers, 
who  not  only  did  not  participate  in  the  rebellion,  but  and  Whyfo— 8. 

who  actually  took  part  in  its  suppression,  or  refnined       Absxht — ^Messrs.  Bayard.  Dixon,  Fowler,  Orimes, 

ftom  giving  it  any  aid  or  countenance.    I  theiefore  Norton,  Pool,  Bamsey,  Saulsbury,  and  Thayer— 9. 

conclude  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  joint  resolution  ▼«  *\.^  tt^«««  4-i«a  •A<.y>in4-:rvn  »■».  »»<.«^  i^« 
18,  that  no  State,  a portionof^hose  inhabitants  were      J\  ^?®  ^onne,  the  resolution  was  passed  by 

engaged  in  the  rebelliozi,  shall  be  permitted  to  parti-  the  followmg  vote : 

dpate  in  the  presidential  election,  except  upon  the  Yeas— Messrs.  Allison,  Ames,  Anderson,  Amell, 
terms  and  conditions  therein  prescribed.  Delos  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley,  Bailey,  Baldwin, 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  true  construction  of  the  Banks,  Beatty,  Bemamin,  Benton,  Bingham,  Black- 
resolution,  the  inquiiy  becomes  pertinent,  niay  those  bum,  Blair,  Boles,  BoutweU,  Bowen,  Bromwell, 
NorthemStates,  a  portion  of  whose  mhabitants  were  Broomall,  Buckland,  Roderidc  B.  Butler,  Cake, 
actually  in  the  rebellion,  be  prevented  at  the  discre-  Churchill,  Reader  W.  Clarke.  Sidney  Clarke,  Cobb, 
tion  of  Congress  jfrom  having  their  electoral  votes  Cobum,  Cook,  Covode,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Delano, 
counted?  It  is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  the  in-  Dixon,  Donnelly,  Driggs,  Eckley,  Eggleston,  Ela, 
habitants  of  New  York  and  a  portion  of  the  inhab-  Eliot,  Famsworth,  Ferris  ~  — .  p.  — 
itants  of  Vircinia  were  alike  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  Garfield,  Goes,  Gnswold, 
vet  it  is  equally  weU  known  that  Virginia,  as  well  as  Hill,  Hinds,  Hooper,  " 
JfewYork, ^-"-^ j — !__^»- i_-^  —  .j      .    _7        r.  » 

by  the 

ao  deariy, ^ *.•**«,    ^.oi*    ttuu»u    ^»n.»u^^.    ^<uwx»,    ^»»u, 

waa  not  even  deemed  necessarv  for  her  restoration  Logan,  Loughridge,  Lynch.  Mallorv,  Mavnard, 
that  a  provisional  Governor  should  be  appointed.  McCarthy,  McClurg,  McKee,  Merour,  MOler,  Moore, 
Yet,  according  to  this  joint  resolution,  the  people  of  Moorhead,  Morrell,  Mullins,  Myers,  Nunn,  O'Neill, 
Virginia,  unless  they  comply  with  the  terms  it  pre-  Orth,  Paine,  Perham,  Peters,  Pike,  Pile,  Plants,  Po- 
acribes,  are  denied  the  right  of  voting  for  President,  hmd,  Polsley,  Pomeroy,  Baum,  Bobertson,  Sawyer, 
while  the  people  of  New  York,  a  portion  of  the  m-  Schenck,  Scofleld,  Shanks,  Smith,  Spalding,  Stark- 
habitants  of  which  State  were  also  in  rebellion,  are  weather,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Stewart,  Stokes,  Sypher, 
permitted  to  have  their  electoral  votes  counted  with-  Taffe,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Trowbridge,  Twichell,  Up- 
out  undergoing  the  process  of  reconstruction  pre-  aon.  Van  Aemam,  Burt  Van  Horn,  Van  Wyck,  Vidal, 
scribed  for  Virginia.  «ew  York  is  no  more  a  State  Ward,  Elihu  B.  Washbume,  Henry  D.  Waehbum, 
than  Viittinia ;  the  one  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  rep-  William  B.  Washburn,  Welker,  Whittemore,  Thomas 
presented  in  the  Electoral  Colle^  as  the  other.  If  Williams,William  Williams,  James  F.  WilsonjJohn 
Congress  has  the  power  to  depnve  Virginia  of  this  T.  Wilson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Windom,  and  Wood- 
right,  it  can  exercise  the  same  authority  with  respect  bridge— 184. 

to  New  York  or  any  other  of  the  States.    Thus  the        Nays— Messrs.  Adams,  Archer,  Axtell,  Barnes, 

result  of  the  presidential  election  may  be  controlled  Beck,  Boy  den,  Boyer,  Brooks,  Cary,  Eldridffe,  Fox, 

and  determined  by  Conmss,  and  the  people  be  de-  Getz,  Glossbrenner,  Golladay,  Grover,  Haignt,  Hol- 

privedof  their  right  under  the  Constitution  to  choose  maa,  Hotchkiss,  Johnson,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Kerr, 

a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Knott,  Marshall,  McCullough,  Niblack,  Nicholson, 

If  Congress  were  to  provide  by  law  that  the  votes  Phelps,  Randall,  Boss,  Sitgreaves,  Stone,  TaberjLaw- 

of  none  of  the  States  should  be  received  and  counted  rence  S.  Trimble,  Van  Auken,  Wood,  and  Wood- 

if  cast  for  a  candidate  who  differed  in  political  senti-  ward— 86. 

ment  with  a  minority  of  the  two  Houses,  such  legis-  jjfot  Vomro — Messrs.  Baker,  Bamum,  Beaman, 
lation  would  at  once  be  condemned  by  the  country  Blaine,  Burr,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Chanler,  Cornell, 
as  an  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary  usurpation  Deweese,  Dockery,  Dodge,  Finney,  Gravely,  Halsey, 
of  power.  It  would,  however,  be  exceedingly  diffl-  Harding,  Hawkins,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  ifichard  D. 
cult  to  And  in  the  Constitution  any  more  authority  Hubbam,  Humphrey,  Julian.  Kitchen,  Georvo  V. 
for  the  passage  ofthejoint  resolution  under  consider-  Lawrence.  Mann,  Marvin,  McCormick,  Momssey, 
ation  than  for  an  enactment  looking  directly  to  the  Mungen,  Newcomb,  Newsham,  Price,  Pnjyn,  Robin- 
rejection  of  all  votes  not  in  accordance  with  the  polit-  aon/Koots,  Selye,  Shellabaiver,  Aaron  F.  Stevens, 
ical  preferences  of  a  msjority  of  Congress.  No  power  John  Trimble,  Robert  T.  Van  Horn,  Van  Trump, 
exists  in  the  Constitution  authorizing  the  joint  reso-  and  Cadwalader  C.  Washburn — 10. 
lution  or  the  supposed  law,  the  only  difference  being  rm  «  ,  .*  rx  ^-l  ^«  t-tir«n  xv 
that  one  would  be  more  palpably  unconstitutional  The  Speaker:  "On  the  question,  Will  tne 
and  revolutionary  than  the  otner.  Both  would  rest  House,  on  reconsideration,  agree  to  the  pas- 
upon  the  radical  error  that  Congress  has  the  power  g^^^  ^f  the  joint  resolution  ? '  the  yeas  are  134, 
to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  to  the  right  of  the  Tv^i  .t^  /!  «-  Twn-thirda  havinir  voted  in 
peOTle  of  the  States  to  cast  their  votes  forTresident  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'  Y-^  ^^^^^l  k^«  T.?.fifloS 
Mid^ice-President  *"®  aflfirmative,  and  it  having  been  certinea 

For  the  reasons  thus  indicated,  I  am  constrained  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that  upon 

to  return  the  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate  for  such  a  similar  vote  upon  reconsideration  two-thirds 

further  action  thereon  as  Congress  may  deem  neoes-  ^f  ^jj^^  ^^^j  jj^ye  agreed  to  the  passage  of  the 

^^^'  ANDREW  JOHNSON.  joint  resolution,  I  do,  by  the  authority  of  the 

WASHoroTOir,  July  20, 1868.  '  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  declare  that 
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the  Joint  resolation,  ezolnding  from  the  Eleo-  ohusetts  is  right  in  Baying  that  the  amend- 

toral  College  votes  of  States  lately  in  rebellion,  ment   has   been  adopted   hj  the   necessary 

which  ^aJl  not  have  been  reorganized,  has  be-  number  of  States,  it  will,  of  coarse,  resnlt  in 

come  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  proposition  that  no  one  State  which  has 

the  President."  assented  to  it  can  withdraw  that  assent.     The 

honorable  member  is  not  now  to  be  for  the 

'  first  time  informed  that  that  is  a  question  about 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  81st,  the  resolution  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion ;   and 

of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  withdrawing  its  whether  the  opinion  which  he  pronounces  is 

assent  to  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to  right  or  wrong  depends  upon  the  proposition 

Uie  Oonstitution,  was  presented.  which  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  in  the 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "Mr.  Presi-  present  debate  whether  the  ten  Southern 
dent,  I  cannot  allow  these  resolutions  to  be  en-  States  are  not  now  States,  and  have  not  been 
tered  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  without  States,  throughout  the  war.  If  they  are  States 
making  some  remarks  upon  them.  They  do  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  then 
not  speak  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  Of  the  amendment  has  not  been  adopted, 
that  I  am  entirely  convinced.  The  people  of  "  ]^ow,  upon  the  other  question,  supposing 
Ohio,  a  little  more  than  one  year  ago,  passed  the  amendment  not  to  have  been  adopted,  I 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Oonstitution  of  the  state,  subject  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  in  error, 
United  States  proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  what  my  present  impression  is.  The  Consti- 
Congress,  and  adopted  it  by  a  popular  majority  tution  provides  that  propositions  for  amend- 
of  about  forty-three  thousand,  electing  fifteen  ments  of  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  States, 
Republican  members  of  Oongress  out  of  nine-  and  that  when  they  are  assented  to  by  three- 
teen.  In  the  canvass  there  was  a  unanimity  fourths  of  the  States  they  shall  become  a  part 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  of  the  Oonstitution.  Now,  whether,  before  the 
amendment  that  scarcely  ever  occurs  on  a  po-  assent  of  three-fourths,  it  is  not  in  the  pov^cr 
litical  question.  The  people  of  Ohio  have  of  aDy  one  of  the  States  or  aU  of  tiie  States 
never  reconsidered  that  judgment.  The  reso-  assenting  to  withdraw  that  assent,  is  a  qaes- 
lutions  now  read  are  uie  voice  of  a  partisan  tion  upon  which  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as 
mtyority  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  notr  expressing  any  decided  opinion ;  but  my 
elected  by  a  minority  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  impression  is  5iat  they  can  withdraw ;  for,  if 
on  an  issue  totally  Afferent  and  disconnected  not,  it  would  remain  forever  binding  upon  the 
from  the  constitutional  amendment.  Their  States  assenting,  and  when  the  proposition 
proceeding  is  in  violation  of  the  expressed  wish  should  be  renewed  at  any  subsequent  period, 
of  the  people  of  Ohio,  who  do  not  desire  to  or  when  the  States  who  bad  not  assented,  eight 
rescind  their  assent  to  the  amendment.  These  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  the  time,  when 
resolutions  may  not  be  a  usurpation  of  author-  there  was  an  absence  of  that  assent  necessary 
ity,  perhaps,  but  they  are  contrary  to  the  only  to  give  validity  to  the  amendment^  they  would 
vote  ever  cast  in  Ohio  when  the  subject  was  have  no  right  to  reconsider  th^  action, 
discussed  or  considered."  .  "  As  I  say,  that  is  my  first  impression.     Now, 

Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  The  I  look  upon  what  the  States  do  preliminary  to 

resolutions  from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  are  so  a  decisicxi  of  a  majority  which,  when  made, 

important  in  character,  and  so  without  any  pre-  makes  the  amendment  proposed  apart  of  the 

cedent  I  believe  in  our  history,  that  I  think  they  Constitution,  as  a  mere  promise  or  undertakmg 

justify  remark  even  by  a  Senator  who  has  not  that  each  will  assent  when  the  others  are  ready 

the  honor  of  any  special  association  with  the  to  assent,  but  that  the  day  after  the  assent  is 

State.  ^ven,  or  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the  giv- 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  authors  ing  of  the  assent,  if  the  State  assenting  thinks 

of  these  resolutions  have  accomplished  nothing  that  it  has  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Con- 

except  to  exhibit  their  own  blind  prejudices,  stitution  should  not  be  amended  in  the  way 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  proposed,  it  may  withdraw  its  assent." 

State  may  give  its  assent  to  a  constitutional  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Jndldary 

amendment.    There  is  no  provision  for  any  Committee, 
withdrawal  of  such  assent  when  once  given. 

The  assent  of  the  State  once  given  is  final.    A  I^  the  House,  on  March  80th,  Mr.  Washbume, 

State,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  can  no  more  ^^  Illinois,  offered  the  followmg  resolution: 

withdraw  such   assent  than  it  can  withdraw  Seaolved,  That  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 

from  the  Union ;  and  on  the  latter  proposition  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  purporting  to  withdraw  the 

I  believe  there  is  now  a  universal  accord.    But  fssent  of  said  State  to  the  constitutional  amendment 


amendment  in  question  is  already  a  part  of  the  to  the  House  and  scandalous  in  character,  and  that 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  full  its  title  only  shall  be  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  the 

vigor,  even  without  the  assent  of  Ohio."  ^°^^®  *^^  "^  ^^®  Congressional  Globe. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said:  "  Mr.  Pres-  The  rules  were  suspended,  yeas  80,  nays  17, 

ident,  if  the  honorable  member  from  Massa-  and  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
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In  the  Senate,  on  July  21  st,  the  foUowinff  mentofpenaioiiitodboQiitlMlbrMiTieMUirappnMisg 

refinlntion  waa  iiHontMl  xirithnnt  a  «Aniit  •  JnsurrecUon  or  robeUion,  thaU  not  b«  qaettloned ;  M 

resomnon  waa  aaopcea  wiwonv  a  oonni; .  neither  the  United  SUtee  nor  uy  Bute  ebaU  Meome  or 

Whertas.  the  LeffiBlatuies  of  the  States  of  Con-  IMJ  any  debt  or  obligation  incnrred  inatdofinearrectloD 

necticut,  Tenneasee,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  JJ"  rebellion  agalnit  the  United  Stotes,  or  any  cjalm  tor  the 

West  Virginia,   Ei^mas,   MUsouri,  IBdiina,  Ohio  ^*?LV^^Jt^il^'^'^A\^^^^'^iS^^*''^ 

vania,  Bhode  Island,  Michigan.  Nevada,  New  Hamp-  appropriate  legiilaQon  the  proylsions  of  this  article, 
ahire,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  Maine,  Iowa,  Ar-  8CHUTLBB  COLFAX, 
kansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  South  Car-  Speaker  of  the  Honaeof  RepreeentatlTes. 
olina,  and  Louisiana,  being  three-fourths  and  more  «     .  J^^![?TT*  f  •  '^STER, 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  have  ratiiled  the  At*-t-TB«wA«T*  v?p2Si2l  A?2^n*f  ^  n!^ 
fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to'  the  Constitution  nS^i^SSii^  McPhbisok.  CleA  of  the  House  of 
of  the  United  SUtes  duly  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  /.  w.  Fonmr,'  Secietary  of  the  Senate, 
each  House  of  the  Thiity-nmth  Congress:  There- 
fore, And  whertat^  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 

Be  U  retoUsd  5y  the  SenaU  (the  House  of  Bepre-  Congress,  approved  the  90th  of  April,  1818,  entitled 

eentatives  concurring),  That  said  fourteenth  artide  ^^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  laws 

is  hereby  declared  tobe  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'^  it  is 

the  United  States,  and  it  shall  be  duly  promulgated  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  lorthwith  to 

as  auch  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State.  cause  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

^^     . ,                J      . .             :i  xi^     YT-  United  States  which  has  been  adopted  according  to 

Un  tne  same  day  it  passed  the  Hoase — ^yeas  the  provisions  of  the  said  Constitution,  to  bepub- 

126,  nsys  85.  lished  in  the  newspapers  authorized  to  promulgate 

The  amendment  was  also  adopted  on  the  ^®  ^*^"i  ^^*^  *^  certificate  speolMng  the  Sutes 

same  day  by  the  Legtelature  of  Georgia,  by  ^/^e 'SL*^S:^.SS?r«SJi°d%t! 

^]^^'^?^^  m^onty  on  joint  baUot.  potes  aa  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uifited 

The  followmg  announcement  was  made  by  states ; 

the  Secretary  of  State,  on  July  20th,  relative  And  wJier«u  neither  the  act  Just  quoted  fVom  nor 

to  the  same  amendment :  ""3^  ^'^^^^  ^^  expressly  or  by  conclusive  implication 

authorizes  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  determine  and 

W1X.LIAX  H.  Skwabd.  Sxobxtaxt  ov  St^ti  or  tbb  decide  doubtAil  questions  as  to  the  authenticity  of 

UirrrxD  States — To  all  to  whok  THxaa  Pais-  the  organization  of  State  Legislatures  or  as  to  the 

xirra  mat  con,  Ganruro :  power  of  any  State  Legislature  to  recall  a  previous  act 

Wh$rM»^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  or  or  resolution  of  ratification  of  any  amenoments  pro- 

about  the  sixteenth  dav  of  June,  in  tiie  year  one  posed  to  the  Constitution ; 

thousand  eight  hundrea  and  sixty-eight,  passed  a  And  wherMt  it  appears  ftom  ofilcial  documents  on 

resolution  which  is  in  the  words  and  l^^ures  follow-  file  in  this  department  that  the  amendment  to  the 

mg^  to  wit:  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pronosed  as  aforo- 

JointBewlvtlonvropod$i^<mAmmd$naU  toOu  CkmtiUit-  5*^4  ^  ^^  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 

uon  of  vU  United  Statet,  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee, 

Be  a  reeoived  by  the  Senate  and  Boueecf  Bepreeenta-  New  Jeney,  Oregon,  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  IIU- 

iivee  (^  the  United  SUUee  qf  Amerieain  uonmreee  aeeem-  nois,  West  Virgmia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nevada,  Mis- 

««*  Jwo-thWs  of  botii  flonses  concnrrinff),  That  the  soun,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Bhode  Island,  Wisconsin, 

'^^1^'I^L^l'ln^lSS^^t'^^  l^yl^  MichigaCMassachuset&.  Nebraska; 

the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fonrths  ^^  '^V^^i          .-.  a  -.v                      i.^      j 

of  said  Legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  the  ConstI-  And  whereat  it  further  appean  from  documents 

tatlcm,  namely :  on  file  in  this  department  that  the  amendment  to  the 

Abtiolk  li— Sao.  1.  AH  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  as  afore- 

Che  United  States  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof  said,  has  also  been  ratified  by  the  newly-constituted 

?^J*SS!*^S;!  ft?]S*.hS?1LSS*!Ji^l%S:T«^  and  newly-estoblished  bodies,  avowing  themselves 

Cney  resiae.     wo  state  sbaii  maice  or  enforce  aoy  law  *y^ -Wa  -«^  ««*;««  •■  «.Va  t  A^aTA«^i«a.  «.IL«va^:»«i.»  ^p 

w3ch  shall  abridge  tiie  privileges  or  immunities  of  dtt-  Jj  *>®  *"!**  ^l^  ¥  "*®  Legislatures  respectively  of 

zens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolma, 

«nv  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  ptopertv, without  due  process  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabaman 

of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  And  whereae  it  further  appears  from  omdal  doou- 

equal  protection  of  the  laws.  ments  on  file  in  this  department  that  the  Legisla- 

♦i?"*'-  *-^?2En**!S?S*  •^uif  'PP2!S?"*^  •??**  tures  of  two  of  the  States  firet  above  enumerated, 

the  several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  ^^  wii-  f\\x\fx  »t.a  itff*»w  TAfaav  Vi*va  afTt/.^  tx...^/^  »^«/v! 

counting  the  whole  number  of  personsin  each  State;  ^ J^  '       "IS:   New  Jersey,  have  since  passed  reso- 

excluding  Indians  not  taxed ;  but  when  tiie  right  to  vote  1°^°??  respectively  withdrawing  the  consent  of  each 

at  anyelection  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  of  said  States  to  the  aforesaid  amendment ; 

Vice-rresident  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  And  whereae  it  is  deemed  a  matter  of  doubt  and 

Congress,  the  executive  and  Judicial  ofllcere  of  a  State  or  uncertainty  whether  such  resolutions  are  not  irreg- 

^^^♦•S*!12S*T  *?  Sf  ^f8^j»*«*"  ^"T^'tA  *•?***  ?*  ^^  "^M"  *nd  invalid,  and  therefore  ineflfectual  for  with- 

of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State  (being  twenty-one  drawing  the  consent  of  the  said  two  States  or  either 

v^"abrf^d "except  for° partici^tion  to^\)3lion*OT  ^^ i^«™»  *P  **^«  aforessid  amendment ;        ' 

other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  -^d  whereae  the  whole  number  of  States  in  the 

reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  United  States  is  thirty-seven,  to  wit:    New  Hamp- 

citLEens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  shire,    Massachusette,    Bhode   Island,  Connecticut, 

tv^ty-pneyean  of  age  In  said  State.  New  York,  New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

8x0.  a  No  persOT  shall  bea  Senator  or  Rroresentative  Maryland,  Virginia,  Nortk  Carolina,  South  Carolina 

in  Congress,  or  elector,  or  President  or  Vice-President,  or  n^i^^^^t^CZ^   xrJ^^^^    'vl^y^^i^^i^    nii«/^ 

hold  any  oflfce,civil  or  mllitory,  under  the  United  States  ^©T?^    Vennont,    Kentucky,    Tennessee,    Ohio, 

or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath  Jlpuisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illmois,  Alsbama, 

as  a  member  of  Congress  or  as  an  ofiicer  of  the  United  Maine,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas, 

States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  Iowa,    Wisconsin,    Minnesota,    Cdifomia,    Oregon, 

executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Nevada,  and  Nebraska ; 

Coostitutlon  of  Uie  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  And  whereae,  the  twenty-three  States  first  herein- 

^^SiV^eS^S^'i^Sl^  but'SM?Js? w  b/i  ^^""^ °*°*®^  ^^^"®  Legislatures  have  ratified  tiie 

▼oteoftwo-thlrdsof  eachHouse',remove8nchdl8abfiltiis.  *;id  proposed  lunendment,  and  the  six  States  next 

Seo.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  thereafter  named  as  having  ratified  the  said  proposed 

States  aothoriaed  by  law,  inchiding  debts  incurred  for  pay*  amendment  by  newly  constituted  and  established 
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Indeed,  the  percentage  or  preminm 

oar  tax 


virtue  and  in  pureuance  of  the  eeopnd  eectaon  of  the    which  we  mve  to  theforeign  cotton  by 


act  of  Congress  approved  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  is  oompnted  by  the  Treasury  agent,  Mr.  Wells, 

eighteen  hundred^and  eighteen,  hereinbefore  cited,  do  to  be  over  fifty  per  cent.,  while  by  cotton 

hereby  certify  th^  if  the  resolutionj  of  the  In^aUturea  brokers  and  commercial  men  it  is  computed  to 

of  Ohio  and  NewJereey.ratifyinpr  the  aforeaaid  amend-  ^_-__-^  x^  aAVAntv-five  ner  «ent      Hence,  ad- 

ment,  are  to  be  deemed  as  remwning  of  full  force  and  amount  to  seventy-nve  per  cent.     o^QUce,  aa 

effect  notwithstanding  the  subseauent  resolutions  of  mittmg  this  tax  to  have  been  a  mistake,  m 

the  Legislatures  of  these  States  which  purport  to  with-  which  all  agree,  the  only  difference  is  when 

draw  the  consent  of  said  States  from  such  ratifloa-  ^^q  BhsiXi  correct  the  mistake.     In  regard  to 

tion.  then  the  aforesaid  amendment  has  been  n^ed  ^^  j  ^g.     £^       ^   honorable  chairman  of 

in  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  so  has  rr               .w 

become  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  tne  committee. 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  "Now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  is  the 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  day,  in  my  opinion,  while  in  the  opinion  of  the 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  minority  of  the  committee  this  doing  right  is  to 

"^on;  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  }>«  postponed  till  the  crop  of  imother  year,  and 

of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  there  is  to  be  a  contmuance  of  this  wrong  for 

eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  of  the  inde-  a  year  from  now.*' 

pendenoe  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Mr.  Niblack,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "I  have 

^^S'tVam^  ti  fiirwAPTfc  H«A«if^«r  Af  atAto  always  been  opposed  to  it  for  the  reason  that 

WtLLI AM  H.  SEWARD,  Secietoiy  of  State,  i^fluencee  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.    In  the 

first  place,  it  was  an  exceptional  tax,  so  con- 
Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  from  the  Committee  cedea ;  in  tiie  next  place  I  thought  it  ni^jast 
of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  bill  to  repeal  and  impolitic.  So  long  as  cotton  commanded 
the  tax  on  cotton.  He  said :  "  Sir,  I  will  bat  a  high  price,  this  tax  was  not  so  mndi  felt.  It 
say,  in  reference  to  this  tax  on  cotton,  every  was  not  a  matter  of  so  mnch  consequence  to 
one  knows  and  nnderstands  it  to  have  been  an  the  producer  when  this  tax  was  put  on  as  it 
exceptional  tax  and  a  departure  from  the  ordi-  has  assumed  to  be  during  the  present  depressed 
nary  principle  which  prevails  in  our  legislation  condition  of  the  cotton  interest.  Still,  it  was 
in  the  United  States,  not  to  impose  a  burden  an  impolitic  measure.  Being  opposed,  there- 
upon an  agricultural  product.  The  tax,  on  the  fore,  to  this  tax  from  the  beginnmg,  my  first 
part  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  of  whom  I  was  impulse  was  to  agree  to  something  like  the 
one,  under  the  original  proposition  was  con-  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  JNew  York 
sidered  justified  in  some  degree,  perhaps  as  a  (Mr.  Brooks),  to  take  off  the  tax  at  once.  Od 
war  measure,  or  rather  as  a  measure  following  examining  the  question,  however,  I  came  to 
upon  the  heel  of  the  war  and  relating  to  mat-  the  conclusion  that  we  could  not  do  so  jusdy 
ters  which  had  been  affected  by  the  disturbance  without  refhnding  to  those  who  have  already 
of  the  country.  It  was  also  supported  on  the  paid  taxes  upon  the  present  yearns  crop.  Upon 
ground  that  there  was  but  little  revenue  to  be  inquiry  at  the  Treasury  Department,  and  at  the 
derived  from  the  Southern  part  of  the  country  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Beve- 
except  through  a  tax  of  this  kind.  And  it  was  nue,  I  ascertained  further  that  this  act  could 
justified  generally  by  the  anomalous  condition  never  be  carried  out  without  great  trouble  and 
of  iJl  that  was  then  existing  and  in  a  measure  considerable  cost,  and  even  then  perhaps  not 
exists  up  to  this  time  in  that  part  of  the  very  satisfactorily.  I  also  ascertained,  upon 
country.  The  time  has  now  arrived,  I  believeL  inquiry  of  tiiose  who  are  more  familiar  with 
in  the  general  judgment  of  the  country,  ana  the  subject  of  cotton-growing  than  I  am,  that 
certainly  in  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  by  this  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  small 
Ways  and  Means  Oommittee,  to  remove  that  tax.  producers,  the  poor  men  who  are  engaged  in 
And  it  will  be  observed  that  we  propose  io  re-  growing  cotton,  have  already  parted  with  their 
move  it  prospectively.  If  this  matter  had  come  crop  and  paid  the  tax  on  it,  or  at  least  have 
up  for  consideration  as  long  ago  as  September  sola  it  at  a  price  corresponding  to  the  addition 
last,  when  the  cotton  crop  of  the  present  year  of  the  tax.  In  that  view  of  the  case,  to  adopt 
was  just  coming  into  market,  and  when  it  had  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  fipom  New 
not  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  grower,  it  is  York  (Mr.  Brooks),  it  seems  to  me,  would  have 
not  impossible  that  the  committee  might  have  the  effect  to  take  from  these  people  the  amount 
recommended  to  the  House  to  make  the  law  they  have  already  paid  in  taxes.  It  would  be 
take  immediate  effect  upon  its  passage ;  but  the  a  discrimination  against  men  who  are  least  able 
condition  of  things  has  very  much  changed  to  submit  to  the  loss.^* 

since  that  date.  Mr.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  said :    ^*  Mr. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  sfud :  "  In  the  Speaker,  I  rise  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the 

main  I  perfectly  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  question  now  before  the  House,  mainly  because 

chairman  of  the  oommittee ;  that  is,  I  insist  of  the  position  I  occupied  at  the  time  the  tax 

upon  our  retracing  our  steps,  because  this  mat-  was  imposed.   When  the  House  considered  and 

ter  of  the  taxation  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  decided  that  matter,  I  differed  with  the  mem- 

$20,000,000  per  annum  is  a  bounty  to  that  ex-  bers  of  the  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
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regard  to  the  policy  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  defieienoy  of  revenue  to  he  made  np  hj 

cotton.     It  will  he  rememhered,  sir,  at  mat  economy  and  retrenchment?    Oommon  justice 

time  cotton  was  hringing  in  market  from  forty  demandjs  that  all  the  necessary  interests  of  onr 

to  fifty  cents  per  ponnd,  and  had  hronght  that  country  should  share  ^e  hurdens  of  taxation 

price  for  at  least  a  year  prior  to  that  time.    It  equally.    I  daim  that  the  Committee  of  Ways 

will  he  rememhered  further  that  it  had  then  and  Means  should  hold  this  question  in  ahey- 

the  command  of  the  English  market ;  that  ance  until  they  can  show  how  this  deficit  of 

American  cotton  was  consumed  in  England  to  $20,000,000  is  to  he  made  good." 

an  extent  of  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  After  a  hrief  dehate  the  hill  was  ordered  to 

the  whole  consumption  in  Great  Britain.    It  he  engrossed,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

was  regarded  at  that  time,  under  all  these  cir-  hy  the  following  vote : 

cumstanoes,  as  m  interest  wWch  could  well  YitAB-Meien.  Adams,  AlUson,  Amea,  Anderson, 

stand  the  miposition  of  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half  Archer,  Amell,  Deloe  B.  Ashley,  James  M.  Ashley, 

or  three  cents  per  pound.    I  took  the  ground  Bidley,  Baker,  Baldwin,  Barnes,  Bamum.  Beaman, 

npon  the  floor,  differing  from  the  distinguished  gock,  Binrfian^   ^aine,   BWr,  Boutwell,  Boyer, 


flhiUinff  sterling  the  American  cotton  would  Donnelly,  DrigKs,  EoWley,  Eggleston^Eldridife,  £liot| 

control   ■ 

ton 

the                                                -  _ 

Cotton,  instead  of  bemg  an  exception  to  the  Sud,  HuRuSi  Humphrey^  Hii^^ 

products  of  the  soil  which  could  stand  taxation,  son,  Jones,  Judd,  Julian,  Kelley,  Kerr,  Ketchara, 

is  really  the  one  exception  against  imposition ;  Knott,  Koonu,  Laflin,  George  V.  Lawrence,  William 

ft^U  to  say,  ther*  is  no  pr^nct  of  the  «,a  teX'luJ?^'°k.»  ^T^JcJSl'il^'S; 


uuMMu  m  snpplyinK  eighty  per  uouu.  wi  ui«    n^  a-v..^  vi>u,  ^  y"t  *  *" "— -i  *  ■"■"-!  ^  ■J~.y»,  ^  m», 
whole  consumption  In  England,  it  has  heen    l^^  PoUley,  Prioe,  Prayn,^ndaU,  RoUrtoon, 

reduced  to  fo^  per  cent  ^A,^rding  to  the    |SS{&«{7^Ik?8,J.^^I^'^^^^^^ 


l^prodnced  except  at.  lojj  and  considering  ^T^Sr^h^J^- ^!!l'.^Sr^SiIr  j'^ 
that  fact  and  the  foot  of  the  importance  of  p.  Wilson^ohn  T.  WUson,  Stephen  F.  Wilson,  Win- 
that  product  to  this  country,  there  can  he  no  dom,  and  woodward— 146. 
difference  in  this  House,  I  think,  as  to  the  policy  Nats— Messrs.  Bemamin,  Benton,  BuUer.  Cornell, 

league  (Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  motive  at  the  either,  Airon  P.  StJvens,  T^addeii  SteveJis,  and 

tune  was  not  to  punish  the  South.    Congress  Ward— 20. 

was  then  engaged  in  searching  out  avenues  hy  Nor  Yomra — ^Measra.  Aztell,  Banks,  Dixon,  Fin- 
which  it  could  fiU  its  Treasury.   As  I  said  hefore,  ney.  Fox,  Asahel  W.  Hubbard,  Kitchen,  Loan,  Her- 
at the  price  cotton  then  brought  it  could  well  f^jJl^;^5^;a^Zfr,frv'^^^^^^^^ 
bear  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Woodbrldge— 20. 
I  believe  there  was  no  member  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  or  Thirty-ninth  Congress  who  was  ani-  In  the  Senate,  on  December  18th,  the  bill 
mated  at  aU  by  a  desire  to  punish  the  South  was  taken  up. 

in  imposing  that  tax."  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said:  "It  is  scarcely 
Mr.  McCarthy,  of  New  York,  said:  "There-  necessary  for  me  to  explain  the  necessity  or 
tention  of  this  tax  does  in  a  measure  protect  the  reasons  for  this  bill,  because  those  reasons 
the  wool-growers;  and,  while  furnishing  $20,-  are  matters  of  pubUo  notoriety  known  to  most 
000,000  of  revenue  to  the  Gi>vemment,  also  Senators.  We  have  an  official  report  from  the 
adds  so  much  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  special  commissioner  of  revenue,  Mr.  Wells, 
Europe,  and  operates  as  a  protection  here  at  strongly  urging  it,  and  setting  forth  very  co- 
home.  I  am  not  prepared  to  criticise  the  mo-  gently  the  reasons  why  the  tax  should  be  re- 
tives  of  those  who  advocate  this  measure ;  but  pealed.  He  recommends  its  repeal  not  only 
an  examination  will  prove  that  it  will  benefit  for  the  next  year,  but  for  the  present  year, 
not  so  much  the  cotton-mwer  as  the  dealer,  The  bill  comes  to  us  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
the  shipper,  and  the  Sritish  manufacturer,  sentatives  in  its  present  form,  and  doee  not 
How  far  these  interests  are  to  have  special  affect  the  tax  on  cotton  grown  during  the 
favors  time  may  tell.  Before  this  $20,000,000  present  year,  but  only  applies  to  the  future 
of  revenue  is  taken  off,  I  want  to  know  how  crop.  As  preparations  are  now  being  made 
it  is  to  be  replaced.  Is  the  remission  of  this  all  over  the  South  for  the  next  year's  crop,  it  is 
tax  to  impose  additional  burdens  upon  other  important  that  the  action  of  Congress  on  this 
interests  that  are  equally  a  necessity  and  are  subject  should  be  definitely  fixed  before  any 
equally  suffering  (to  which  I  object),  or  is  adjournment  for  the  holidays.    It  is  urged  by 
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many  persons  in  the  South,  some  of  whom  are  should  not  object;  bnt  it  is  beyond  that  now, 

here,  that  the  planters  shonld  know  now,  be-  it  is  too  late  for  them ;  we  cannot  relieve  them. 

fore  the  holidays,  whether  or  not  it  is  advis-  We  cannot  relieve  the  men  who  raised  the 

able  for  them  to  proceed  to  raise  cotton  next  cotton  and  lost  money  in  doing  it.    It  has  got 

year  or  other  crops,  as  daring  the  holidays,  or  into  other  hands." 

at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  they  make  On  December  20th  the  bill  was  farther  oon- 

their  contracts  with  their  hands  with  a  view  sidered. 

to  the  labor  to  be  employed  daring  the  year.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said :  "  This  is  not, 

I  hope,  therefore,  the  sabject  wiU  be  acted  and  cannot  be  considere4  a  political  question, 

upon.  and  it  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  poUtical 

^^  If  Senators  desire  any  fhrther  information,  considerations.  We  claim  to  be  Senators  of 
I  have  official  documents  here,  and  quite  a  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  are 
number  of  letters  on  the  subject^  showing  the  bound  to  do  that  which  we  would  do  if  all 
absolute  importance  of  repealing  this  tax.  The  these  States  were  represented  by  two  Senators 
price  of  cotton  has  now  gone  so  low,  that  it  is  each  on  this  floor.  Would  they  possibly  elect 
said  that  even  without  the  tax  it  wlU  not  pay  a  Senator  from  any  of  these  Southern  States, 
the  expense  of  rusing  it.  I  have  letters  from  whether  white  or  black,  loyal  or  rebel,  who 
gentlemen  for  whom  I  can  vouch,  who  re-  would  not  demand  as  the  first  act  of  his  offi- 
moved  from  the  State  of  Ohio  and  went  South,  cial  life  the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  cotton 
and  who  have  done  all  they  could  to  develop  tax  ?  We  know  that  they  would  demand  it, 
that  region  of  country  by  the  raising  of  cotton,  and  we  should  feel  a  sense  of  justice  that  would 
who,  say,  that  at  present  prices  there  is  an  impel  us  to  grant,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
actual  loss  of  money  with  the  utmost  care  on  tent,  some  relief  from  this  oppresave  tax. 
their  part,  and  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  these  States  were 
the  tax,  even  for  the  present  year,  they  will  represented  here  by  twenty  Senators,  this  ques- 
be  ruined  in  some  cases.  As,  however,  the  tion  could  not  rest  in  doubt  for  a  moment. 
House  bill  does  not  propose  to  relieve  them  The  House  of  Representatives  felt  the  weight 
from  the  tax  for  the  present  year,  the  Oom-  of  this  subject  upon  them,  <uid  promptly,  by  a 
mittee  on  finance  thought  it  was  scarcely  very  large  vote—" 
worth  while  to  propose  to  amend  the  proposi-  Mr.  Morton:  "And  without  debate.^' 
tion,  as  there  would  probably  be  great  divi-  Mr.  Sherman :  "  And  without  debate  felt 
sion  of  opinion  upon  it  here,  and  there  had  bound  to  relieve  this  suffering  interest  by 
been  a  vote  already  taken  on  it  in  the  other  prompt  and  decided  action.  The  same  feeling 
House.  The  committee,  therefore,  reported  prevailed  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  We 
the  bill  without  amendment."  had  representations  made  to  us  which,  if  I 

Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said :  "  In  this  in-  should  read  them  to  this  Senate,  would  move 

stance  I  do  not  coincide  with  the  action  either  them ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  not  to 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the  feel  the  force  of  these  statements  as  to  the 

Finance  Committee.     I  think  it  would   be  condition  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States, 

much  wiser,  and  it  would  be  a  greater  relief  Look  at  it.    Now,  when  their  staple  is  brought 

to  the  South,  to  take  the  tax  off  manufactured  into  market,  one-fourth  of  all  their  prodnciion 

cotton  rather  than  off  the  raw  material.    There  is  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer ;  and  not  only  that, 

are  quite  a  number  of  facts  and  statistics  which,  but  there  are  very  severe  and  onerous  regula- 

without  occupying  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  tions  which  require  them  to  bring  their  cotton 

should  like  to  submit  to  the  Senate  when  the  to  one  place  in  a  congressional  district,  making 

bill  comes  up  for  action."  difficulties  and  delay,  and  then  one-fourth  of 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  said :  "  I  am  con-  their  product  is  taken  to  pay  the  tax  when  the 
fldent,  as  I  have  always  been,  that  this  tax  other  three-fourths  will  not  pay  more  than  one- 
discourages  production.  I  have  many  ac-  half  of  the  expense  of  raising  the  raw  cotton, 
quaintances  in  the  South,  and  I  am  sure  that  This  was  not  foreseen  when  we  laid  this  tax. 
you  cannot  get  Northern  men  to  go  down  there  I  voted  for  the  first  cotton  tax.  Then  it  was 
and  raise  cotton  while  this  tax  is  imposed,  and  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Last  year  the  Scoiatev 
if  they  cannot  raise  it  I  do  not  suppose  any  by  a  very  decided  vote,  reduced  the  tax  to  one 
will  be  raised.  I  am  anxious  to  come  to  a  cent  a  pound ;  and,  probably,  if  it  had  been  left 
vote  and  strike  off  the  tax.  I  think,  however,  at  that  there  would  have  been  no  serious  corn- 
it  might  act  injuriously  to  strike  it  off  from  the  plaint,  no  demand  for  immediate  action,  and 
present  crop,  because  that  has  got  out  of  the  we  should  have  collected  the  one  cent  per 
hands  of  the  producers  to  a  great  extent,  and  pound  without  great  suffering  in  the  South. 
is  in  the  hands,  if  not  of  speculators,  of  mer-  But  when  we  impose  a  tax  of  two  and  a  half 
chants  who  did  not  produce  it.  They  have  cents  per  pound,  thus  taking  from  the  producer 
bought  it  with  the  tax  paid,  and  I  do  not  think  of  the  cotton  one-fourth  of  all  his  labor,  and 
we  should  interfere  with  their  arrangements,  leaving  the  rest,  totally  insufficient  to  furnish 
I  do  not  like  laws  that  are  retrospective,  him  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  say  it  makes  a 
Let  this  repeal  be  prospective  and  apply  only  case  of  oppression  which  the  Senate  of  the 
to  the  crop  raised  hereafter.  If  applying  it  to  United  States  oughtpromptly  to  relieve." 
this  yearns  crop  would  relieve  the  producers,  I  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  said :   "  There  is 
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one  point  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  wdi  Howe,  Morrill  of  Vennont,  Pomeroy,  Baoimx, 

coarse  of  this  debate,  to  which  I  desire  to  al-  ^*AJSa^eMw  ^ttw  2i*1jl  Conkliwr  Con- 

hde,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  injustice  of  nes  ^Drake,  FeV,  TeB^^en'^^Q^Sia^^U^n^B, 

allowmg  a  drawback  on  the  mannfaotnre  of  Morton,  Nye,  Sprague,  Bumner,  TrumbuU,  WiUey, 

cotton.    If  we  oonld  mannfaotnre  the  whole  and  Yatea— 16. 

of  this  cotton  in  this  conntry,  as  it  seems  to  me  The  Honse  baring  reftised  to  assent  to  the 

we  conld  by  the  continnance  of  that  policy,  amendments  of  the  Senate, 'and  the  latter  hav- 

woald  there  be  any  man  in  the  United  States  ing  declined  to  recede,  a  committee  of  confer^ 

unwilling  to  jrield  up  the  amount  of  the  entire  ence  was  appointed  on  Jannary  20th. 

tax  for  the  sc^e  of  tne  great  gains,  and  profits.  In  the  Senate,  on  Jannary  22d,  Mr.  Sherman, 

and  benefits  resulting  to  this  country  in  em-  of  Ohio,  from  the  committee  of  conference  on 

ploying  so  large  a  share  of  labor  in  turning  that  the  cotton-tax  bill,  reported  that  they  were 

cotton  into  manufactures,  and  sending  it  abroad  unable  to  agree.    He  said :  ^*  The  House  of 

doubled  in  value?    Is  there  any  obiection  to  Representatives  have  asked  for  another  con>- 

doubling  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  South  ?  mittee  of  conference.    The  Senate  conferees 

Why  should  we  be  unwilhng  to  allow  these  were  not   prepared  to  abandon  ^e  position 

people  an  opportumty  to  double  their  exports?  taken  by  the  Senate ;  and  now,  in  order  to  re- 

1  think  it  can  be  done.    We  allow  the  draw-  lieve  us  from  the  difficulty  in  which  we  are 

back  on  the  manufactured  article  in  order  to  placed,  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to 

find  a  foreign  market  and  to  keep  our  people  at  the  further  conference  asked  by  the  House 

work.    Do  we  not  allow  it  m  all  other  mstances  of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Senate  con- 

of  manufacture  ?    If  foreigners  thereby  get  our  ferees  be  instructed  to  recede  from  the  Senate 

cotton  manufactures  at  cheaper  rates  than  our  amendments,  with  some   provision   allowing 

own  people,  do  they  not  get  whiskey,  tobacco,  imported  cotton  to  be  admitted  duty  free.    I 

and  petroleum,  also  cheaper  ?  win  make  this  motion  with  a  view  to  relieve 

*^  We  had  up  early  a  landred  subject,  about  the  difficulty  that  exists  between  the  two 
which,  I  think,  we  made  a  sad  mistake,  and  that  Houses  on  the  cotton-t<ax  bill.  It  should  be 
was  the  subject  of  petroleum.  We  first  levied  remembered  by  Senators  that  the  House  passed 
a  dnty  on  the  crude  petroleum  and  then  on  the  a  bill  repealing  or  suspending  indefinitely  the 
refined ;  and  we  allowed  a  drawback  in  both  cotton  tax.  The  Senate  amended  the  bill  so  as 
instances.  In  my  judgment  it  was  a  great  mis-  to  suspend  the  tax  for  a  year  simply.  The 
take.  We  have  a  monopoly  of  that  article.  House  conferees,  in  the  free  conference  which 
If  we  had  levied  a  duty  upon  the  crude  article,  we  had,  refused  to  agree  to  that  amendment, 
and  also  on  the  manufactured,  and  allowed  a  and  as  things  now  stand  the  bill  will  be  lost 
drawback  on  the  manu&ctured  article  the  same  unless  some  arrangement  is  made  by  which  a 
as  we  do  upon  cotton,  we  should  have  largely  concurrence  may  be  brought  about.  For  the 
increased  our  revenues ;  and  we  should  have  purpose  of  doing  that  I  move  that  we  agree  to 
benefited  OTir  own  country,  because  we  should  the  new  conference,  and  that  the  second  corn- 
have  (dlow^  our  own  people  to  refine  all  that  mittee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
is  now  consumed  abroad,  and  the  quantity  is  be  instructed  to  recede  from  the  Senate  amend- 
immense."  ments,  with  some  provision,  which  the  House, 

Mr.  Gonkling,  of   New   York,  moved   to  I  understand,  are  willing  to  agree  to,  that  im- 

amend,  so  that  the  bill  should  read  as  follows :  ported  cotton  shall  be  admitted  duty  free,  so  as 

That  an  raw  cotton  grown  in  tiia  United  State.  ^^  ^?^'«.J^«  8***^/^  ^«  >*^  *^,^«  P^^,f ! 

dimng  th£  year  1868  aEiOl  be  exempt  from  internal  condition  it  was  before  the  war.    1  make  that 

tax.  motion." 

This  was  agreed  to— yeas  24,  nays  20.  Mr.  OonkKng,  of  New  York,  said :  I  think  it 

On  jnotion  of  Mr.  Drake,  of  Missouri,  the  fair,  before  the  Senate  votes  upon  this  propo- 

following  amendment  was  concurred  in:  sition,  that  it  should  know  one  fact  in  refer- 


re( 

authorize  the  levy  and  collection  of  said  tax  upon 

such  cotton  grown  therein  after  the  said  year.  this :  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  the  ^j^  not  stand  simply  upon  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
following  amendment  was  concurred  in:  ?*«  «^  ^^at  they  proposed,  but  the  sense  of 

I^^,  That  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  imported  J^«  managers  on  tte  part  of  the  Hoose  was 

from  forei«,  countriea  on  Lid  after  April  1,  ISsS,  and  ta^^n  upon  a  proposition  suspendmg  the  tax, 

until  April  1, 1869,  shall  be  suspend^.  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  benate,  for 

The  dUI  was  then  passea,  by  the  following  a  year,  and  reducing  it  largely  for  the  ftiture 

vote:  if  it  should  continue.    That  proposition  was 

YxAB— Mcaars.  Buckalew,  Cattell,  Cole,   Corbett,  rejected,  and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 

Cnwin,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Edmunds,  Fowlpr,  House  stood  simply,  first  and  last,  upon  the 

Frelinfi:huyBen,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Johnson,  Mor-  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.     As  the  honorable 

Sn,  Morrill  of  Maine,   Norton,   Patterson  of  New  ggnator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sherman)  has  said, 

impshire.Pattersonof  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbuiy,  xi,^,^  ^^„  „^  ^/v«*^«i;«*w  ,^4?  «,v;«5yv«  :«  «,.a.« 

Sheriaan,  ^an  Winkle,  Williams,  aiid  wJlBon-25.  there  was  no  contranety  of  opinion  m  refer- 

Natb— Messrs.  Cameron,  Chandler,  Harlan,  How-  ence  to  the  provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
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ments  tonohing  the  import  datj  upon  foreign  for  sach  imprisonment;  and,  if  it  appears  to  be 
cotton ;  but,  as  to  the  subject-matter  which  the  wrongftd  and  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
oonferencereallymettodisposeof,  there  was  no  American  citizenship,  the  President  shall  de- 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  mand  the  release  of  such  citizen,  and,  if  the 
House,  except  that  we  should  accept  the  House  release  is  unreasonably  delayed  or  refused,  it 
bill  precisely  as  it  stood.  In  l^iat  view  of  the  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Prendent  to  use  such 
case,  and  regardless  of  the  private  convictions  of  means,  not  amounting  to  acts  of  war,  as  he 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  it  was  may  think  necessary  to  obtain  such  release, 
thought  that  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  part  It  was  provided  that,  whenever  any  person 
with  the  whole  question,  and  sacrifice  the  posi-  engaged  in  the  late  resistance  to  the  anUiority 
tion  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Senate  twice;,  of  the  United  States,  from  whom  all  legal  disa- 
upon  a  vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  by  a  dedded  bilities  hftd  been  removed  by  an  act  of  Oon- 
m^jority ;  and,  indeed,  a  third  time,  by  orders  gresa,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House, 
ing  the  conference/'  should  be  elected  to  any  office  under  the  Fed- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  eral  Government,  he  should  take  the  following 

On  the  23d  the  committee  of  conference  oath,  or  affirmation : 

reported,  and  recommended  that  the  Senate  re-  '^I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 

cede  from  their  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 

agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol-  of  the  United   States   against   all    enemies, 

lows :  Add  to  the  bill  the  words,  ^*  And  cotton,  foreign  and  domestic ;  that  I  wiU  bear  true 

imported  from  foreign  countries,  on  and  after  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same ;  that  I  take 

July  1,  1868,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty."  this   obligation   freely,  without   any  mental 

The  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion ;  and  that  I 

but  rejected  by  the  House.  will  well  and  faithfullv  discharge  the  daties  of 

The  Senate,  on  January  28th,  resolved  to  in-  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.    So 

sist  and  agreed  to  a  further  conference,  to  help  me  Gk>d." 

which  the  House  also  agreed.    On  January  The  session  of  Congress  was  concluded  in 

80th,  the  committee  made  the  same  report  as  August,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  transaction 

the  previous  one,  excepting  the  date  of  importa-  of  business,  and  that  body  a4Joumed  subject 

tion,  which  was  changed  to  November  1st.  to  a  call  of  a  special  committee,  to  meet,  if  it 

The  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  appeared  to  such  committee  to  be  expedient, 

and  House.  either  in  September  or  November ;  oliierwise 

Many  measures  of  less   importance   than  the  adjournment  was  to  continue  imtil  the  day 

those  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  re-  of  a  new  session  in  December.    No  subsequent 

ceived  the  attention  of  Congress,  among  which  session  was  held, 

were  some  that  became  laws.  CONNECTICUT.    The  movement  of  politi- 

The  reduction  of  the  currency,  by  retiring  or  oal  parties  preparatory  to  the  State  election, 

cancelling  United  States  notes,  was  suspended,  which  is  held  early  in  April,  commenced  soon 

Eight  hours  was  declared  to  constitute  a  after  the  beginning  of  the  year, 

day^s  work  for   iJl  laborers,  workmen,  and  The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 

mechanics,  in  the  employ  of  the  GK>vemment.  in  Hartford  on  January  15th,  and  nominated 

By  an  opinion  of  Attorney  -  General  Evarts,  Marshall  Jewell  for  Governor,  and  adopted  the 

subsequently  expressed,  a  correspondent  reduc-  following  series  of  resolutions : 
tion  of  wages  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 

provision  of  the  act  Jteaohed,  That  It  is  the  highest  duty  of  our  Qov- 

T«  «««A  «*  A  ,rtt^«,«/i«' ;«  +!»«  n.«\^^  ^f  nv^x^f  emment  to  maintam  the  integnty  of  the  UnioD,  and 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  m  the  office  of  Chief  ^   ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  rights  of  the  dt- 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ijen;  and  we  do  oordiiiJly  approve  the  determiiuition 

States,  the  senior  Associate  Justice  is  directed  of  Congress  so  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  nation  in 

to  discharge  the  duties  until  the  vacancy  is  filled,  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  recently  in  rehellion, 

The  Commiflaioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Rn-  M  to  secure  permanent  union  and  enduring  peace  on 

ine  uommissioner  oi  rne  jJTeeomen  s  jju-  ^^  ^^^^  of  justice,  freedom,  and  eqU^nghta  to 

peau  was  requested,  on  January  1,  1869,  to  ©very  dtizenSf  the  Republic 

cause  the  Bureau  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  .5^o^«i,  That  in  all  public  expenditures,  both  State 

several  States  within  which  it  has  acted.     The  and  national,  the  most  rigid  economy  should  be  ob- 

educational  department  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  f^^ved,  and  that,  m  collecting  the  necessary  revenue 

A^ii^^i.:^^    ««/   ^««-.v«»«4-    r^f   ^r.-^^^   A»^    *«  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Crovemment,  the 

collection    and    payment    of  money  due    to  industry  of  the  country,  engaged  in  producing  staple 

soldiers,  was  continued.  and  necessary  commooities,  should  be  left  unembar- 

The  right  of  expatriation  was  declared,  and  rassed,  and  all  industrial  products  of  prime  neoes- 

that  all  naturalized  citizens  while  in  foreign  «ity  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  exempt,  and  all 

iitAtAfl  flbftll  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern-  taxes  should  be  levied  on  luxuries  and  other  souroes 

States  snau  receive  irom  tne  jj  eaerai  W)vern  ^^  burdensome  to  the  people :  and  all  the  burdens 

ment  the  same  protection  of  person  and  prop-  ^nd  taxes,  both  State  an^  national,  should  be  so  ad- 

erty  that  is  accorded  to  native-born  citizens  justed  as  to  bear  equally  and  justly  on  all. 

in  like  situations  and  circumstances ;  and  that,  Betohed,  That  the  national  faitn.  pledged  for  the 

when  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  been  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate, 

nn<nafi«  '^atn«:«.<^^  ^f  \xi«  M\^^^^  !%-».  «««  ^^s^^Xr^  ^ud  wc  dcuoimce  repudiation  m  every  form  :  and  de- 

unjustly  deprived  of  ^is  liberty  by  any  foreign  ^^  ^hat  the  national  debt,  created  to  save  the  na- 

govemment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presi-  tion,  must  be  ftOly  paid  in  good  faith  and  according 

dent  to  demand  of  that  government  the  reasons  to  its  tenor. 
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Sttolv^d^  That  our  GoTemment,  reoogniziiig  no  diB-  prwiimed  benefit  of  the  negro,  ie  denmtfing  bneineee, 

tinction  between  native-bom  and  adopted  citizens,  paralyzing  industry,  ruining  the  mcrcnant  and  the 

should  demand  of  other  nations  the  immediate  ana  manu&oturer,  and  depriving  the  laborer  of  employ- 

unoonditional  release  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  ment. 

States  illegallT  held  in  military  servioe,  or  in  custody  BtaoUttd^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  redeeminff  all  our 
for  pretended  political  offences  not  committed  on  pecuniary  obligations  and  of  paying  the  public  debt 
their  soil ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  m  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  that  we  there- 
enforce  that  demand,  if  necessaiyi  with  all  the  power  fore  feel  the  necessity  of  reducing  a  system  of  taza- 
of  the  nation.  tion  more  onerous  than  that  of  England  or  France, 

Betolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  and  organized  in  part  for  the  destruction  of  State 

are  due  to  the  Union  soldiers  who  perilled  their  lives  sovereignty.    The  jDemocratic  party  are  not  in  favor 

in  defence  of  their  countiy  and  in  vindication  of  the  of  repudiating  either  the  debt  or  the  Constitution  of 

honor  of  its  flag;  that  the  nation  owes  to  them,  and  to  the  oountiy,  and  would  therefore  reduce  the  taxes  as 

the  widows  and  orphan  children  of  those  who  fell  in  well  as  restore  the  liberties  of  the  people, 

battle,  adequate  aid  and  protection,  and  that  the  Retoh^^  That  the  Democratic  party  are  the  friends 

memories  of  those  who  have  &llen  in  its  defence  shall  of  equal  taxation,  and  will  use  all  constitutional  means 

be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance.  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

i2^^f;A;{)^rhat,  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  people  of  Con-  Ettolv^d^  That  the  rights  of  our  natundized  citi- 

necticut,  we  do  herebv  present  as  our  and  their  first  zens,  while  sojoumin|f  in  foreign  countries,  should  be 

choice  for  next  Presiaent  oi  the  United  States,  Gen-  defended  and  maintained  affalnst  every  violation  with 

eral  Ulysses  S.  Grant ;  that  we  recognize  in  him  not  all  the  power  of  the  FedenQ  Government ;  and  that, 

only  the  gallant  soldier,  who  led  our  armies  to  vie-  in  the  tanguan^  of  Governor  English,  ^^  the  Govern- 

tory  and  maintained  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  but  ment  should  indicate  in  unmistakable  terms  its  pnr- 

olso  the  wise  statesman,  true  to  the  interests  or  the  pose  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  citizens  alike.^' 

people,  daily  striving  to  reduce  the  public  expendi-  Sttohed.  That  we  are  opposed  to  forcing  negro  suf- 

ture,  more  solicitous  for  the  nermanent  prosperity  of  frage  on  other  States,  or  to  estabUshing  it  m  our  own. 

the  country  than  for  personal  or  partr  success,  while  We  are  opposed  to  the  first,  because  we  have  no  right 

St  the  same  time  he  stands  pledged,  by  his  recorded  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  sifairs  of  other  sover- 

gentimentsand  historic  deecb,  to  secure  and  maintJiin  eignties;  we  are  opposed  to  the  second,  because  the 

on  enduring  foundations  the  principles  of  the  loyal  introduction  of  this  inferior  element  would  only  lead 

men  of  the  nation  who  sustained  the  Government  and  to  demoralization, 

honorof  our  fiiig  against  treason  and  armed  rebellion.  Betohed,  Thai  all  experience  has  shown  the  evil 

The  Deoaocratic  SUte  Convention  SBsembled  ^TtS^blSr  5^?^^!^'^.^^;'; 

at  New  Haven  on  January  29tn,  and  nominated  violate  the  liberty  of  private  judgment,  are  essentially 

James  £.  English  for  (Governor ;  Ephraim  H.  tyrannical,  impossible  to  execute,  and,  so  far  as  they 

Hyde,  for  L.ieTit.-Govemor ;  Leverett  E.  Pease,  *™  attempted  to  be  enforced,  increase  the  very  evu 

for  Secretary  of  State ;    Edward  S.  Mosely,  ^^I  ^V^^i^  I"?®^*';       . 

wcwvi.«M/   vx  K^w«  ^,    ^x*    cMj*      .  4H.vov»v,  iJlsioiu^rf,  Thst,  for  liis  vsnous  vstocs  sud  mcRsages 

Ireasurer  ;  and  Jesse  Qlney,  UomptroUer.  protesting  against  the  illegal  acts  of  a  dismembered 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  Congress,  and  nobly  sustaimng  the  organic  law  of 

as  express!  ye  of  the  views  of  the  party :  the  Bepublic,  Andrew  Johnson  both  merits  and  re- 

]im}hed,  That  the  present  so-caUed  Congress,  con-  ^^l^  i^^^^^f  {^fS*  ?£*^^  American  people. 

•UH^I^Vitn  m  nivJS^^                   w«^npWp^^^  ,/i^»ohed,  Thatto  this  orisis  of  the  country,  when 

\»  their  votes  and  influ- 

conservative  men  to  act 

States  and  the 

n«ou  OI  us  «i««snoe  m  i«  ur««i*  lurm,  .  re vuiu-  integrity  of  the  Kepi 

tionary  body,  whose  usurpation  challenges  the  oppo-  *    '                ^ 

aition  of  ever  ry  constitution-loving  dtizen.  jj^    election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday 

JUtohed.  That  this  assemblage  have  usurped  the  .      a      m       -IX  ^v  ^  "''***.""  "llix^  >rv      IT  i 

authority  of  the  Executive,  andlo  have  broken  down  ^  April,  with  the  following  result :  The  whole 

the  balance  of  power  established  by  the  fkthers.  They  vote  for  Governor  was  99,326,  of  which  James 

are  now  planning  to  rob  the  Judiciary  of  its  powers,  in  £.  English  received  60,541,  and  Marshall  Jew- 


usurping  remainder  to  carry 

out  their  destructive  plans:  they  have  denied  the  cans  and  9  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  129 

sovereign  power  of  aU  the  StiOes,  by  placing  a  por-  Republicans  and  118  Democrats  in  the  House. 

pr'IStS^i^^  ""  v"^^  ^"'w  ^f  !!Sf  SfS  L*^®Li?I«  The  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 

erected  a  number  of  new  offices  and  sent  to  a  portion  a^j..ii.                     v             j.ivijja 

of  the  republic  a  swaim  of  officers  to  harass  the  peo-  dential  electors  were  subsequently  held,  and  at 

pie.  and  they  are  now  loading  with  taxes  the  citizens  the  election  m  November  the  Repubhcans  had 

of  tne  North  for  the  pun>oee  of  enslaving  their  breth-  a  mtgority  of  votes.     The  whole  vote  given 

ren  of  the  South ;  they  have  in  many  instances  abol-  ^gg  98,241,  of  which  the  Republican  electors 

ished  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  rurht  of  .^^gi^^  50  oa^    ^a  the  DemorrAtio  electors 

haiMt  corpus,  and  by  military  force  have  overthrown  '?P!)I     t?  '   vT-'             i     .T^^^f ?       electors 

the  civil  T>ower  and  deprived  our  people  of  their  lib-  47J500— Republican  majority,  8,041. 

erties ;  they  have  made  war  on  the  Constitution,  on  The  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  the 

every  department  of  the  Government,  on  the  States,  State  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  as  indicated 

and  on  tte  people,  and  have  enslaved  the  white  man  ^y  the  amount  contributed  to  their  support, 

m  order  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  negro.  rnl*     v«j  i«^«^«««j   a^^^^  *\^r.  ^^^-m  -^^SJ^-^m 

.BMotosrf.T'hat  the  contmued  and^'increasing  wick-  Jh^s  5^.^52-®^Voo^n?  ^^  ^®"  previous, 

edness  and  usurpation  of  this  fractional  Congress  from  $704,986  to  $988,806,  bemg  more  than  a 

have  aroused  a  popular  indignation  so  just,  so  deep,  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.     During  the 

and  so  universal,  Uiat  the  doom  of  the  tyrants  is  al-  pagt  three  years,  the  amount  raised  in  the 

!;f1:ll7*!?^°»  ^^  ^^tJ^^a^}^. ^^tfl^^^''^''''  State  for  school  purposes  has  more  than  dou- 

is  sure  to  be  accomplished  at  the  ballot-box.  vi  j       t«             r     r 

J&w/wd,    That  the  unconstitutional    legislation  Died.     In    consequence  of  the  action  of  the 

which  we  denounce,  while  it  is  esUblished  for  the  Legislature  in  withholdmg  any  funds  from  the 
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li^ormal  School,  it  was  saspended  during  the  declared  that  thousands  are  growing  up  in  ig- 

jear.     Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  norance,  or  trained  in  the  street-school  for 

established  one  or  more  of  these  schools,  and  vagrancy  and  vice.    The  law  of  the  State  to 

no  State,  except  Rhode  Island,  had  previously  prevent  this  evil  is  regarded  as  excellent,  and 

abandoned  them.    The  State  Board*  of  Educar  prescribes  as  follows : 

tion  requested  the  Legislature,  if  it  continued  ^^^  t^wn  shaU  make  all  needftil  provisiona  and 

indisposed  to  mamtam  the  Normal  School,  to  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  also 

authorize  them  to  establish  a  Training  School  concerning  children  wandering  about  in  the  streets 

for  teachers  at  New  Britain,    Instead  of  the  or  pubUc  places  of  any  dty,  or  town,  having  no  Uw- 

former  three  year.'  course^they  proposed  tluU  SlilS^°?p°i'^S:S^;2^:r^"f  ^"^^ 

there  should  be  two  or  three  terms  m  each  g^ven  and  sixteen  years ;  and  shall  also  make  such 

year,  of  three  or  four  months  each ;  and  that  by-laws,  respecting  such  children,  as  shall  be  most 

the  course  of  instruction  in  each  term  should  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  good  order  of 

be  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  so  varied  that  J^^^ed  to"  suXb '  iS^s  "i^^^ 

those  who  choose  to  attend  the  school  for  two,  J^^®  any'SSe  bL<^''  but  wlTby-lwTSSu  bi 

three,  or  more  terms,  may  do  so  profitably,  approved  by  the  Superior  Court  sitting  in  any  county 

without  a  mere  repetition  of  the  studies  of  in  the  State. 

previous  terms.     A  school    thus  conducted,  Any  minor,  convicted  of  being  an  hab^ual  truant, 

while  it  would  not  give    as    complete    and  or  any  child,  convicted  of  wanBermg  about  m  the 

wuiio   lu    j^s,iALyA  **«•!  e    ^,,      ^^       Ti   a  VI  streets,  or  pubhc  places,  of  any  dty,  or  town,  havinir 

thorough  mstructiou  as  the  Normal  School,  ^q  i^^  Business,  nor  attending  school,  imd  gro\S 

would  extend  its  advantages  to  a  larger  num-  ing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 

ber  of  persons ;  for  many,  who  could  not  afford  sixteen  years^  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or 

to  attend  the  school  for  two  or  three  years,  the  court  haijng  Jurisdiction  of  the  case,  inatead  of 

would  gladly  do  so  for  a  few  months  or  terms.  M^to'tSrad^n^^S^^^ 

The  plan  adopted  m  the  State  of  Vermont  is  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation,  as  may  be  pro- 

also  recommended.    This  consists  in  establish-  vided  for  the  purpose  by  such  dty  or  town,  under 

ing,  in  some  existing  academy  or  high  school  the  authority  of  the  preceding  sections,  for  suc^ 

in  each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  a  ^Jj  ^^  deto^f  ^"^  ^^*"'  *"  ""^  ^"^"^  "^ 

normal  department,  which  is  jader  the  control  ^The^several  ^SS^'and  towns  shall  appoint,  at  the 

and  management  of  the  Board  of  Education.  annual  meetings  of  such  towns,  or  anniudly,  by  the 

The  number  of  towns  in  the  State  is  168 :  mayor  and  allermen  of  such  cities,  three  or  more 

each  of  which  made  its  return  for  the  school  persons,  who  alone  shaU  be  authoriaed  to  prosecute 

year  closmg  previous  to  the  session  of  the  Le-  ^^'  violation  of  such  by-laws, 

gislature.    The  number  of  school  districts  is  The  debt  of  the  State,  after  deducting  the 

1,690 ;  the  number  of  public  schools  is  1,645.  amount  of  the  sinking  fiinds,  bank  stock,  and 

The  number  of  children,  between  four  and  six-  cash  in  hand,  was,  on  March  Slst,  $7,824,136. 

teen  years  of  age,  on  January  1, 1867,  was  120,-  The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 

884;   do.  on  January  1,   1868—128,650;   in-  were  92,711,286,  and  the  expenditures  $2,496- 

crease  during  the  year,  S!,766.     The  whole  895,  making,  with  the  amount  on  hand  of  the 

number  of  scholars  registered  in  winter  was  previous  year,  a  balance  of  $718,455. 

80,148,   and  the   average  attendance  57,117.  But  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the 

The  whole  number  registered  in  summer  was  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  during  the 

73,868,   and  the  average  attendance  52,299.  year.    At  the  Insane  Retreat  there  were,  dur- 

The  number  of  scholars,  over  sixteen  years,  in  ing  the  year,  admitted  72  males  and  101  females ; 

Sublic  schools  is  2,181.     The  capital  of  the  ofthese  there  were  discharged  as  recovered,  72; 

chool  Fund  of  the  State  is  $2,044,085,  and  the  much  improved,  86;  improved,  28;   not  im- 

revenue  distributed  to  the  towns  during  the  proved,  14 ;  died,  17 ;  total  discharged  during 

year  was  $186,015 ;  which  is  a  dividend  of  the  year,  167.    The  number  remaining  the  Slst 

$1.10  per  child.    The  amount  raised  by  town-  March  was  128  males  and  123  females, 

tax  for  schools  was  $149,680.    The  amount  At  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 

raised  by  district  tax  for  schools  was  $466,931,  number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  266, 

The  total  amount  expended  for  teachers*  wages  of  whom  155  were  males  and  111  females.  The 

was  $557,198.  expenditure  of  the  year  was  $104,566. 

It  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  The  State  Reform  School,  located  at  West 
the  Board  of  Education,  that  absenteeism  and  Meriden,  had,  on  March  81,  1867,  the  number 
truancy  prevail  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  of  264  pupils;  during  the  year,  145  were  re- 
average  attendance  in  summer  is  68,585  less  ceived  and  143  discharged.  The  expenditures 
thanthe  whole  number  of  children  enumerated,  were  $65,297.  There  is  also  a  school  for  im- 
and  in  winter  68,767  less.  The  percentage  of  beciles,  containing  40  pupils,  which  received  an 
average  attendance  in  summer  is  43},  and  in  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $3,000. 
winter  only  47i.  Less  than  one-half  the  chil-  The  State  Prison  contained  207  convicts  at 
dren  of  the  State  are  found  on  an  average  in  the  close  of  the  previous  year ;  81  were  re- 
the  public  schools.  In  summer  there  are  47,-  ceived  during  the  year,  and  97  discharged ;  the 
019  children  not  registered  in  the  public  schools,  number  remaining  at  the  close  was  191.  The 
and  in  winter  40,736.  After  a  liberal  allow-  expenditures  were  $28,460,  and  the  receipts 
ance  for  the  patronage  of  private  schools,  it  is  $25,166. 
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OOOKE,  Bey.  Hbnbt,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  Iiisli  for  anj  oaose  a  position  which  he  had  onoe 
Presbjterian  dergjinaiL  polemic  and  author,  deliberatelj  taken.  The  dlBcnssion  of  volon- 
bom  at  GriUagh,  near  Maghera,  Ireland,  May  tarjiam.  prompted  bj  the  action  of  the  Beceders 
11,  1788;  died  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  December  firom  the  Scottish  Kirk,  and  stimulated  to 
18, 1868.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  greater  intensity  subseqnentij  by  the  organ- 
unable  to  do  much  for  the  education  of  his  sou,  ization  of  the  Free  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  was 
bat  the  early  promise  of  the  lad  attracted  the  another  topic  which  called  forth  aU  his  elo- 
attention  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  quence,  logic,  sarcasm,  and  invective.  He  op- 
vicinity,  and  through  their  assistance  he  was  posed  the  voluntary  system  with  the  utmost 
fitted  for  Glasgow  University  at  an  early  age,  vehemence ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
and  entered,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  a  tall,  raw-  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in  its  condition  of  semir 
boned  youth.  He  was  obliged  to  support  him-  dependence  upon  the  Government  and  its  con- 
self  by  teaching  as  a  private  tutor  during  his  tinued  reception  of  the  regium  donum  was 
university  course,  and  nence  did  not  take  any  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  In  1841 
of  the  honors,  though  he  maintained  a  respect-  he  entered  the  Ibts  with  Daniel  O'ConneU, 
able  scholarship.  In  1808  he  was  ordained  having  challenged  him  to  a  discussion  of  the 
and  settled  at  Duneane,  near  Toome,  and,  a  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Bepeal  of  the 
little  more  than  two  years  later  (in  January,  Union  to  Ireland.  Dr.  Oooke's  address  to  the 
1811),  was  called  to  the  large  and  wealthy  people  of  Belfast,  in  reply  to  O^Oonnell^s  soph- 
congregation  of  Donegore,  county  of  Antrim,  istnes,  was  terrible  in  its  satirical  power,  its 
Here  he  soon  became  distinguished  alike  for  scathing  invective,  and  its  bold  defiance  of  the 
his  eloquence  and  his  decided  orthodoxy.  In  .great  repealer.  In  1844  he  was  involved  in  a 
1814  he  preached  a  very  able  discourse,  which  controversy  in  his  own  synod  in  regard  to  the 
was  immediately  published,  in  aid  of  the  funds  location  of  the  Magee  College,  for  which  a 
of  the  Belfast  House  of  Industry.  In  1818  he  large  bequest  had  been  left.  In  the  end  this 
was  called  to  the  still  larger  congregation  of  resulted  m  the  erection  of  a  collegiate  institu- 
Killjleagh  in  County  Down,  where  he  soon  tion  at  Derry  on  the  Magee  foundation,  and 
became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  General  Assem- 
Arians,  first  with  an  English  Unitarian  min-  bly^s  College  at  Belfast.  In  this  latter  college, 
ister,  Bev.  J.  Smithurst,  with  whom  he  held  in  1847,  Dr.  Cooke  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
numerous  ^iva  voce  discussions,  ending  with  of  Sacred  Bhetorio  and  Catechetics.  On  re- 
tbe  complete  discomfiture  of  his  antagonist,  and  ceiving  this  appointment  he  resigned  the  pas- 
then  with  Bev.  Henry  Montgomery,  a  mem-  torate  of  the  May  Street  congregation,  but  at 
ber  of  his  own  synod,  who  avowed  Arian  sen-  the  urgent  request  of  the  people  continued  as 
timents  and  sustained  them  with  a  remarkable  their  perpetual  supply  till  March,  1868.  His 
eloquence,  great  rhetorical  power,  and  an  im-  powers  as  a  preacher  did  not  fail  till  a  few 
posing  personal  presence,  which  was  well  cal-  months  before  his  death,  and  his  audiences 
cnlated  to  awe  any  man  who  controverted  his  continued  to  listen  with  evident  interest  to  his 
views.  Th.e  controversy  between  Montgomery  discourses  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was 
and  Oooke  commenced  in  1827,  and  was  fol-  three  times  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
lowed  up  £or  two  years,  the  antagonists  being  of  the  Irish  Prebsyterian  Church,  and  was  uni- 
in  most  respects  well  matched,  though  in  logi-  versaUy  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  her  presiding 
cal  acnmen,  in  ready  repartee,  and  power  of  officers,  during  the  present  century.  His  prin- 
invective.  Dr.  Cooke  was  the  abler  of  the  two.  cipal  published  worKs  are  his  controversial  dis- 
The  discussion  ended  in  Montgomery's  defeat  cusslons,  some  occasional  discourses  and  ad- 
and  withdrawal  from  the  synod.  At  its  close  dresses,  and  an  edition  of  Brown's  **  Self-inter- 
Dr.  Oooke  was  called  to  the  May  Street  con-  pretinff  Bible,"  with  copious  annotations, 
gregation,  Belfast,  with  which  he  spent  nearly  COQUEBEL,  Athanasb  Lattbent  Chablbs, 
forty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  at  this  time  in  a  dergymi^i  of  the  French  Protestant  Beformed 
thefubprimeof  manhood,  with  a  reputation  for  Church,  a  politician  and  an  author,  bom  in 
ability  as  a  controversialist,  and  brilliant  elo-  Paris,  August  27,  1795 ;  died  in  that  city,  Jan- 
quence  as  a  preacher,  second  to  that  of  no  man  nary  10,  1868.  He  was  connected  with  Eng- 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  The  land  and  English  literature,  through  his  aunt, 
times  were  such  as  demanded  a  bold  leader,  of  Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams,  a  well-known 
great  argumentative  powers,  and  Dr.  Cooke  writer,  who  undertook  the  charge  of  his  early 
was  too  thoroughly  a  man  of  war  from  his  education.  After  completing  his  academical 
youth  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  advocacy  and  theological  studies  at  the  reformed  institu- 
of  measures  which  he  believed  to  be  right.  In  tion  at  Montauban,  he  was  ordained  in  1816, 
the  National  Board  of  Education  controversy,  and  was  offered  the  incumbency  of  the  Angli- 
from  1831  to  1840,  he  took  an  active  part,  ad-  can  Church  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  but  de- 
vocating  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  of  the  dined  it,  because  he  could  not  subscribe  to 
Government,  when  it  could  be  done  without  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  then  went  to  Hol- 
any  surrender  of  Presbyterian  principle.  His  land,  and  was  first  appointed  pastor  to  the 
conservatism,  or,  as  we  should  say,  toryism,  French  Church  in  Amsterdam,  and  subse- 
at  this  time  alienated  some  of  his  previous  quently  preached  to  the  Calvinistic  churches 
friends,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  abandon  in  Leyden  and  Utrecht    In  1830  he  returned 
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to  France,  with  a  high  repntation  for  eloquence, 
being  invited  to  Paris  by  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist Baron  Cuvier,  who  was  also  connected 
with  the  Reformed  Ohnrch.  In  1888,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Protestant  Consistory, 
but  soon  foimd  himself  involved  in  a  contro- 
versy with  ^e  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
who,  from  the  liberal  opinions  which  he  put 
forth,  accused  him  of  having  abandoned  their 
cardinal  doctrines  of  exclusive  faith  and  pre- 
destination. A  division  ensued,  and  M.  Co- 
querel  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Liberal  or  Rationalistic  section,  as  M.  6ui- 
zot  was  of  the  Orthodox  Calvinists.  The  con- 
troversy between  these  two  sections  was  main- 
tained, with  increasing  divergence  of  views, 
until  the  death  of  the  Rationalistic  leader.  Of 
late  years  the  number  of  adherents  to  his 
viewff  had  considerably  multipled,  and  his  son, 
M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  Jr.,  wno,  like  his  father, 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  French  Reformed  Church, 
has  become  a  leader  of  the  Rationalists,  going 
to  much  greater  lengths  in  his  departures  from 
orthodoxy  than  his  father.  In  the  revolution 
of  1848,  M.  Coquerel  came  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
was  chosen;  receiving  100,934  votes,  as  a 
moderate  republican.  The  Abb6  Lamennais 
and  the  great  Dominican  friar-preacher  Father 
Lacordaire  were  among  his  colleagues.  He 
was  one  of  the  commission  to  frame  the  new 
Republican  constitution,  supported  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Cavaignac  and  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  advocate  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.    As  a  whole,  how- 


ever, his  legislative  career,  which  continued 
till  the  coup  cTitat  in  December,  1861,  did  not 
enhance  his  reputation.  He  returned  to  his 
pulpit  services,  where  his  really  extraordinary 
power  as  an  orator  always  insured  him  a  large 
audience.  M.  Coquerel  was  a  somewhat  vo- 
luminous author.  In  1881,  appeared  his  first 
work,  "The  Protestant."  This  was  followed 
in  1884  by  "  The  Free  Inquiry."  He  also  pub- 
lished " Sacred. Biography,"  "Analysis  of  the 
Bible,"  "Answer  to  Btrauss^s  life  of  Jesus," 
"Modem  Orthodoxy,"  "Experimental Christi- 
anity," and  eight  volumes  of  sermons.  M.  Co- 
querel was  amiable,  tolerant,  kind-hearted,  and 
charitable,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  him. 
COTTON.  The  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  yfear  (ending  September  1st) 
was  2,480,893  bales,  an  increase  of  478,905  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  produced  or 
exported  for  the  last  three  years  in  each  State 
was  as  follows  (the  crop  of  Miedsaippi  being 
included  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama) : 


STATES. 

isse. 

1SS7. 

18M. 

Louisiana 

711,629 
429,102 
174,985 
149,189 
268,878 
112,278 
64,559 
87,681 
211,885 

702,181 
289,516 
185,919 

58,849 
255,965 
162,247 

88,522 
128,627 
185,712 

579,231 
866,195 

AllLhATnA. 

Texas  

114,666 

Florida 

84,689 

G^onpxi 

495,005 

South  Carolina.... 
North  Carolina. . . . 
Virginia 

240,225 

88,587 

187,487 

874,860 

Temiessee 

Total  crop .... 

2154,476 

1951,988 

2,480,693 

EXP0BT8  OP  COTTON  TO  FOBBTGN  PORTS  FROM  SKPTEMBBB  1,  186T,  TO  AUGUST  81,  186a 


EXPORTED  FROU 


New  Orleans,  La bdes. . 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Apalachicola,  Flor. 

Savannah,  Ga 

Charleston,  8.  C ; . . . .    " 

Norfolk,  Va. " 

Wilmington,  N.  C " 

New  York " 

Baltimore ** 

Philadelphia " 

Boston  and  Portland  (Portland,  2,892  to 
Great  Britain) 


44 
44 


Grand  Total,  1867-'68 
Total  1866-'67 


Increase. 
Decrease 


To  Gnat  BrtUin. 


827,689 

211,154 

40,782 

9 

240,505 

89,651 

8,215 

291*668 

18,888 

1,440 

4,100 


1,228,596 
1,216,262 


12,884 


ToFmoM. 


147,120 

10,482 

1,625 

'  9,904 
2,986 


25,498 


197,515 
198,147 


682 


To  North  of 
EoropSa 


50,285 

7,794 

20,020 

'  9,195 
8,710 


50,985 
2,921 


282 


145,042 
95,842 


49,700 


1V>  otiior  Foralga 
Ports. 


56,488 

7,121 
6,168 


9,526 
5,414 


84,668 
47,308 


87,860 


Totel. 


681,477 

286,511 

68,595 

9 

259,604 

105,813 

8,215 

878,5i6 

16,809 

1,440 

4,838 


1,655,616 
1,557,054 


98,762 


The  quantity  of  old  cotton  remaining  in  the  J*"-                   S^JTaaa 

country,  September  1, 1808,  not  brought  to  the    J°^° i  650  000 

shipping  ports  or  interior  towns,  was  unusually  2866. .  *. '. . . . '. . .   *50o'ooo 

small,  say  only  15,000  to  20,000  bales,  against  i865 ! ! .'!.'!!."!!    80o'ooo 

80,000  to  40,000  same  time  last  year.     The    1864 500,000 

stocks  in  the  interior  towns,  September  1, 1868,    1863 V^'^ 

not  counted  in  the  receipts,  were  8,897  bales,    j|^J 8  see'ooo 

against  6,703  same  time  last  year.    We  append  iseo .!!.!!!!.!  4J8O6J8OO 

approximate  growths  of  previous  years.  1869 4,017,000 


Your. 

1858 8,247,000 

1867 8,014,000 

1856 8,885,000 

1856 8,186,000 

1854 8,000,000 

1868 8,860.000 

1862 8,100,rH» 

1851 2,450,0-vi 

1850 2,212;<XX> 

1849 2,480,iX'0 
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The  oonsnmption  of  cotton  by  American 
mills  for  a  series  of  years  is  indicated  by  the 
following  sammary : 


TEAR. 

N«rth«rya. 

»-•,-«. 

T«ld. 

1867-68 

799,817 

168,848 

968,165 

186^-67 

697,867 

156,672 

854,089 

1865-66 

604,085 

127,640 

781,726 

186»-66 

Notasoerl 

tained. 

1860-61 

650,857 

198,888 

848,740 

1859-60 

786,521 

185,522 

972,048 

1858-59 

760,218 

167,488 

927,651 

1857-58 

452,185 

148,877 

595,562 

1856-57 

665,718 

164,218 

819,986 

1855-5e 

688,027 

187,712 

770,789 

1854-56 

571,117 

186,295 

706,412 

185*-54 

592,284 

144,952 

787,286 

1852-58 

654,898 

158,282 

808,725 

1851-52 

588,822 

111,281 

699,608 

1860-51 

886,429 

99,185 

485,614 

1849-50 

476,486 

127,012 

618,498 

1848-49 

508,148 

189,842 

642,486 

1847-48 

528,892 

92,152 

616,044 

We  give  below  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  cotton  taken  for  home  nse  (including  burnt, 
etc.)  in  the  country,  not  included  in  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  ports.    Thus — 


COXSUMFTION. 

isaa. 

1M7. 

issa. 

North  CoroliDA. . . .  bales 
South  Carolina. ...     *' 

Georgia " 

Alabama " 

Tennessee " 

On  the  Ohio,  eto. .     *^ 

28,000 
16,000 
22,000 
9,000 
10,000 
85,000 

86,000 
26,000 
86,000 
14,000 
16,000 

40,000 

80,000 
42,000 
16,000 
18,000 

Total  toSept.l8t.... 

175,000 

128,000 

146,000 

Thepriett  of  nUddUngt  OoU(mforihe  yeaart^  thsjlrtt 
week  in  each  month. 


MONTH. 


Jannaiy 

February 

March 

April 

M«y 

June 

July 

Au^st 

September 

October, 

November 

December 


1864. 

ISSIk 

1866. 

i86r. 

75 

70 

6U 

29 

72 

70 

48 

28 

66 

80 

44 

28 

72 

80 

89* 

22 

96 

84 

84 

22 

112 

82 

88* 

21 

145 

87 

86 

22 

165 

85 

86 

28 

100 

87* 

88 

22 

100 

48 

42 

22 

110 

41 

89 

19 

100 

42 

88* 

16» 

issa. 


16 

19* 

22 

27 

82* 

81 

81* 

80* 

80* 

27 

25* 

25* 


CRANWORTH,  Robbbt  Monset  Rolpil 
Lord,  LL.I).,  an  English  jurist,  twice  Lord 
High  Ohancellor  of  England,  bom  in  Oran- 
worth,  Korfolk,  England  December  18,  1790 ; 
died  in  London,  July  24,  1868.  He  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  Edmund  Rolfe,  and  grandson  of 
Rev.  Robert  Rolfe,  both  Norfolk  clergymen. 
His  father  was  a  cousin  of  Lord  Nelson.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  took  a  moderately  high 
stand  in  classics.  Being  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship in  Downing  College  soon  after  taking  his 
first  degree,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  1816.  He  chose  the  equity  side 
of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  rose  stead- 

•  Included  in  tbe  consumption  at  the  North. 


Uy,  though  not  rapidly  in  renntation,  till  he  had 
acquired  a  large  practice  and  the  name  of  being 
one  of  the  best  equity  lawyers  in  the  Chancery 
Courts.  He  was  not  elected  to  Paiiiament  tiU 
1882,  when  he  took  his  seat  for  Penrhyn  in 
the  moderate  Liberal  interest  He  continued 
in  Parliament  for  that  borouffh  till  1887,  being 
also  Solicitor-G^eral  in  Lord  Melbourne's  two 
administrations.  He  was  made  baron  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  1839,  and,  though 
brought  up  at  the  Equity  Bar,  gave  the  great- 
est satisfaction  as  an  honest,  painstaking,  up> 
right,  conscientious,  oommon-law  judge.  In 
1850  he  was  made  Vice-chancellor,  and  a  year 
later  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery.  He  exhibited  the  remarkable  ver- 
satility of  his  mind  in  the  readiness  with  which 
he  reyerted  to  his  equity  training  after  twelve 
years^  service  as  a  judge  in  the  common-law 
courts.  On  the  formation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
coalition  Cabinet  in  December,  1852,  he  be- 
came Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  retained  the 
position  under  Lord  Palmerston's  administra- 
tion. He  occupied  the  woolsack  again  in 
1865-^66  from  Lord  Westbury's  resignation 
until  the  return  of  the  Tory  party  to  power 
under  Lord  Derby,  when  he  retired  finaJly  from 
public  life. 

CRAWFORD,  JoHw,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  a 
British  Oriental  scholar,  geo^pher,  and 
ethnologist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  m  1788 ;  died 
in  London,  May  11,  1868.  lie  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  studied  medi- 
cine under  the  great  physioians  of  that  day, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  sailed  for  In- 
dia, and  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  His  attainments  com- 
mended him  to  Lord  Minto,  the  Govemor- 
General  of  India,  and,  when  his  lordship  set 
out  on  his  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Java,  he  took  the  young  physician  with 
him,  and  appointed  him  successively  to  fill 
diplomatic  offices,  both  with  relation  to  the 
Dutch  and  the  native  princes.  The  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  this  diplomatic  career  was 
subsequently  embodied  in  his  elaborate  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"  publiahed  in 
1820.  He  was  subsequentiy  appointed  Brit- 
ish commissioner  at  Singapore,  and  British 
envoy  to*  Siam,  Burmah,  I^egu,  and  Cochin 
China.  Of  his  residence  at  these  courts  he 
subsequently  gave  an  account  in  some  pleasant 
volumes,  and,  as  a  contribution  of  great  value 
to  philology  and  ethnology,  he  prepared  an 
excellent  granunar  and  dictionary  of  the  Malay 
language,  and  a  descriptive  dictionary  of  Ma- 
layan diaJects,  and  the  languages  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago.  After  a  long  career  as  a 
diplomatist  in  the  East,  he  retired  on  a  liberal 
pension  from  the  Indian  Government,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  since,  and,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  was  active  until  the  close  of 
his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  geographical, 
ethnographical,  and  philological  studies.  He 
was  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  the  scien- 
tific societies,  and,  though  generally  courteous 
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in  his  manners,  was  positive  and  determined  in  the  unification  of  Germany  under  the  lead  of 

his  opinions,  and  always  self-reliant  and  inde-  Pnissia,  who  had  confidently  expected  that 

pendent  in  his  views.  their  representatives  in  the  Reichstag  would 

CUSHMAN,  Rev.  Robebt  Woodwabd,  D.  D.,  gain  such  large  accessions  by  the  elections  in 
a  Baptist  clergyman,  teacher,  and  author,  bom  the  Southern  States  as  to  give  them  a  good 
in  Woolwich,  Me.,  April  10, 1800 ;  died  in  South  working  minority  in  the  Customs  Parliament. 
Reading,  Mass.,  April  7, 1868.  Left  an  orphan  Their  plan,  in  that  event,  was,  that  the  Cus- 
at  an  early  age,  his  struggles  with  poverty  in  toms  Parliament,  immediately  after  its  organi- 
his  childhood  were  very  severe,  but  he  was  zation,  should  transform  itself  from  a  Zoll- 
unflinching  in  his  determination  to  acquire  an  Parliament  into  a  Fc^Z^-Parliament,  that  is  to 
education,  and,  with  very  slight  assistance  from  say,  not  confine  itself  to  the  subject  of  taza- 
others,  qualified  himself  to  enter  Columbian  tion  and  duties,  but  extend  its  deliberations  to 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  age  of  politics  and  the  unity  principle.  Toward  the 
twenty-one  years,  and  graduated  in  1825.  In  close  of  the  year  1867,  however,  the  adversaries 
August,  1826,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  of  German  unity  under  the  lead  of  Pruasia  in 
Baptist  Church  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  but,  the  Southern  States — ^the  Particularists,  Greats 
after  a  three  years^  pastorate,  his  health  re-  Germans,  Ultramontanes,  and  Radical  Demo- 
quiring  a  milder  climate,  he  removed  to  Fhila-  crats — succeeded  in  effecting  a  fusion  in  oppo- 
delphia,  and  established  the  Cushman  Colle-  sition  to  the  National  Liberals,  and,  after  a 
giate  Institute,  a  female  seminary  of  high  grade  campaign  of  unparalleled  excitement  in  the 
in  that  city,  which  he  managed  with  great  sue-  political  history  of  Germany,  infiicted  upon  the 
cess  for  twelve  years.  In  1841  he  accepted  a  latter  a  defeat,  whfch,  as  tlie  sequel  proved, 
call  from  the  Bowdoin  Square  Baptist  Church,  was  sufficiently  decisive  to  thwart  the  plans  of 
Boston,    to   become    their  pastor,  and   was  the  National  Liberals. 

eminently  successful  in  that  relation  for  six  The  elections  for  the  Customs  (Zoll)  Parlia- 
years,  when  he  again  sought  a  pailder  climate,  ment  took  place  in  Bavaria  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
and  established  a  female  seminary  in  Washing-  ary,  1868,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  24 
ton,  D.  C,  which,  like  his  former  enterprise,  National  Liberals  and  24  Particularists ;  in 
was  prosperous  from  the  beginuing.  After  a  Baden,  where  the  elections  were  held  on 
few  years  he  returned  to  Boston  and  supplied  March  8d,  the  National  Liberals  elected  eight 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Charlestown  for  members,  and  the  Particularists  six ;  in  Hesse- 
severid  years,  though  he  was  never  formally  Darmstadt,  each  of  the  two  parties  elected,  on 
installed  as  their  pastor.  He  had  during  most  the  2d  of  April,  three  members ;  and  in  Wur- 
of  this  period  the  charge  of  a  female  seminary  temberg  the  Particularists  defeated,  on  the  5th 
in  Boston,  which  he  managed  with  his  accus-  of  April,  the  National  Liberals  in  every  district 
tomed  success.  He  also  at  this  period,  as  well  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
as previously,  contributed  freely  to  the  peri-  liament  the  distribution  of  parties  waa  as  fol- 
odical  press,  and  published  several  small  works,  lows :  South-German  Particularists,  50 ;  South- 
One  of  these,  "A  Pure  Christianity  the  World's  German  National  Liberals,  85 ;  North-German 
only  Hope,"  has  passed  through  numerous  edi-  Conservatives,  79 ;  Liberal  (or  Free)  Conser- 
tions.  He  was  a  chaste  and  elegant  writer,  his  vatives,  47 ;  National  liberals,  76 ;  Centre,  80 ; 
style  being  formed  on  the  best  models,  and  Left,  16;  Particularists  (Hanoverians,  Saxons, 
while  he  avoided  carefully  all  meretricious  or-  etc.),  87. 

nament,  his  language  was  always  graceftd  and       The  Customs  Parliament  was  opened  by  the 

dignified.    His  health  having  become  impaired.  King  of  Prussia,  in  Berlin,  on  the  27th  of  April, 

he  retired  from  active  life  in  1868,  and  in  the  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  ^*he 

quiet  of  his  beautiful  home  at  Village  Side,  first  called  upon  the  delegates  to  carry  their 

South  Reading,  spent  the  evening  of  his  days,  minds  back  forty  years  to  the  early  history  of 

CUSTOMS  (ZOLL)  PARLIAMENT  OF  the  Zollverein.  The  need  of  the  German  peo- 
GERMANY.  fey  virtue  of  the  treaty  con-  pie  for  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
eluded  by  the  members  of  the  German  Zoll-  among  themselves  had  gradually,  by  the  force 
verein  on  the  4th  of  June,  1867,  tiie  customs  of  the  national  idea  expressing  that  want,  ex- 
legislation  was  thenceforth  to  belong  to  the  tended  the  Zollverein  from  a  small  be^^iuung 
Federid  Council  of  the  North-German  Con-  over  the  major  portion  of  Germany;  thereby 
federation,  to  which  ^e  South-German  States  creating  unity  of  interests,  victoriously  snr-  - 
should  send  thirteen  plenipotentiaries,  and  to  mounting  heavy  trials,  and  taking  up  a  satis- 
a  Customs  (Zoll)  Parliament,  composed  of  297  factory  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
members  of  the  North-German  Reichstag,  and  Since  the  commencement  of  the  reorganization 
of  86  deputies  from  the  Southern  States,  chosen  that  had  been  undertaken,  the  existing  arrange- 
according  to  the  electoral  law  of  the  North-  ment  had  yet  appeared  insufficient  for  the  rapid 
German  Confederation,  as  follows:  by  Bavaria,  development  of  commerce  in  all  directions.  The 
48;  Wnrtemberg,  18;  Baden,  14;  Hesse-Darm-  well-justified  demand  of  the  people  for  an  effec- 
stadt,  6.  tive  share  in  the  legislation  upon  the  poHtieo- 

The  results  of  the  elections  in  the  South-  economical  changes  of  the  country  reouired  the 

German  States  greatly  disappointed  the  hopes  formation  of  a  representative  assembly  for  the 

of  the  National  Liberals,  the  party  in  &vor  of  Zollverein.     The  deliberations  would  range 
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over  nearly  all  the  sabjeots  alluded  to  in  the  the  kingdom  of  'Wnrtemberg  should  be  re- 
treaty,  oondnded  in  the  sommer  of  1867.  the  qnired  to  conform  henceforth  more  strictly  to 
extension  of  which  to  Mecklenburg  and  Luoeck  tne  stipulations  of  the  late  ZoUverein  treaty.'* 
was  near  at  hand.  The  first  subject  to  come  On  May  7th  the  National  liberals,  embold- 
onder  consideration  would  be  the  settlement  ened  by  these  apparent  yictories,  determined 
of  the  relations  of  commercial  intercourse  with  to  move  an  address  in  reply  to  the  opening 
an  adjacent  country,  closely  connected  with  speech  from  the  throne,  pledging  the  Parlia- 
Germany  by  similarity  of  race  and  a  yariety  ment  in  strong  terms  to  the  promotion  of  unity 
of  material  interests.**  After  enumerating  the  in  Germany;  assuring  the  King  of  Prussia 
various  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament,  "  that  a  national  representation  of  the  whole 
including  a  uniform  tobacco  tax  and  duty  bill,  of  Germany,  for  which  the  nation  had  striven 
and  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  for  seyeral  decades,  and  which  all  the  German 
Spain,  the  King  concluded  by  saying :  '*  The  Governments,  in  times  gone  by  already,  had 
friendly  relations  which  the  German  (}oyem-  recognized  as  Just  and  necessary,  could  not  be 
ments  maintain  with  all  powers,  the  national  withheld  from  the  people  for  any  length  of 
prosperity,  whose  care  unites  here  the  repre-  time ;  *'  and  urging  him  in  the  most  impressive 
sentatives  of  the  German  races,  together  with  manner  "by  the  united  strength  of  the  Gkr- 
the  blessings  of  peace,  for  the  protection  of  man  nation,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  august 
which  the  German  States  have  entered  into  aUies,  to  finish  the  ffreat  national  structure^  the 
alliance,  will  remain  secure,  and  with  God's  completion  of  which  would  secure  to  Gkrmany 
help  we  shall  at  all  times  be  able  to  reckon  safety,  power,  and  peace  m  its  relations  with 
npon  the  united  power  of  the  German  people.'*  foreign  states,  and  material  prosperity  and  con- 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  Oount  Bis-  stitutional  liberty  at  home.'* 

marck,  in  the  name  of  the  governments  consti-  They  were  strongly  supported  by  the  Ka- 

tating  the  Zollverein,  declared  the  Customs  lional  Liberals  from  the  Souths  and  a  mf^oritv 

Parliament  opened.    On  the  following  day  the  of  the  Free  Oonservatives  of  the  North.    A 

Parliament  elected  as  president  Dr.  Simson,  the  motion  to  set  aride  the  motion  for  an  address, 

Speaker  of  the  North-German  Beichstac,  who  and  to  enter  upon  the  simple  order  of  the  day, 

obtained  all  but  thirty  (blank)  yotes.    Prince  was  made  to  ciecide  the  question  whether  the 

Hohenlohe-Schillingsf&rst,  Prime  Minister  of  Parliament  should  extend  its  deliberations  to 

Bavaria,  was  elected  first  vice-president  by  national  politics  and  the  principle  of  German 

258  to  43  votes ;  and  Duke  Ujest  was  chosen,  unity,  or  confine  itself  to  the  economical  ques- 

on  the  second  ballot,  second  vice-president  by  tions  of  the  Zollverein.    The  motion  was  op- 

152  votes ;   the  other  candidates,  ^aron  Roff-  posed  by  those  in  favor  of  union,  and  support- 

genbaoh  ancl  Neurath,  receiving  respective^  ed  by  all  others.    It  was  carried,  after  an  ex- 

137  and  7  votea  oeedlngly  stormy  debate,  by  a  majority  of  one 

In  accordsuice  with  the  parliamentary  usages  hundred  and  eighty-six  against  one  hundred 

of  Germany,  the  Parliament  devoted  its  atten-  and  fifty.    Oount  Bismarck  was  present,  but 

tion,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  examination  of  did  not  speak.     Among  the  notable  persons 

the  credentials  of  its  members.    On  April  20th  who  voted  "  aye  "  on  this  important  occasion, 

an  excited  debate  took  place  in  regard  to  a  were  Prince  Albrecht  of  Prussia^  the  Prussian 

clanseoftheelectorallawsof  Bavaria,  by  which  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the  Interior,  Baron 

the  ri^ht  of  suffrage  was  conferred  upon  "all  von  der  Heydt,  and  Count  Eulenburg,  General 

Bavanan  subjects,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  von  Moltke^  and  most  of  the  Southern  mem- 

and  paying  a  direct  tax,"  and  which  the  Na-  hers,  includmff  the  Bavarian  Liberal  Premier, 

tionai  Liberals  contended  was  in  conflict  with  I^ince  Hohemohe-SchillingsDlrrt,  and  the  Wur- 

the  electoral  laws  of  the  North-German  Con-  temberg  Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron 

federation,  by  which  "  every  respectable  citi-  von  VambUhler,  and  Herr  von  Mittnacht. 

2en,  twenty-five  years  of  age,"  was  to  be  an  The  Parliament  then  took  up  the  treaty  of 

elector.    Despite  the  protests  of  the  Particu-  commerce  and  navigation,  which  Prussia,  in 

larists,  who  asserted  that  a  Customs  Parliament  the  name  of  the  Zollverein,  had  concluded  with 

was  incompetent  to  act  on  such  questions,  the  Spain,  and  which  was  ratified,  after  a  brief  de- 

majontj  decided  that  the  Bavarian  Govern-  bate,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

ment  should  be  instructed  to  remove  the  afore-  By  far  more  important  and  animated  was  the 

said  clause  from  its  electoral  laws.  discussion  about  the  ratification  of  the  com- 

Still  more  exciting  were  the  debates  on  the  mercial    and    customs    treaty,  concluded  on 

electoral  laws  of  Wnrtemberg,  by  which  house-  March  9, 1868,  between  the  Zollverein  and  the 

holders  only  were  admitted  to  the  ballot-box.  Government  of  Austria.    On  May  18th,  when 

The^  manceuvres  by  which  the  Wnrtemberg  the  final  vote  was  to  be  taken,  Messrs.  Bam- 

ministers,  it  was  asserted,  had  tried  to  exer-  berger,  Metz,  and  twenty-nine  other  Southern, 

else  a  pressure  upon  the  electors,  and  secured  and  Northern  National  Liberals,  moved  '^  that 

the  defeat  of  the  National  Liberal  candidates  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Zollverein  should 

in  th^t  kingdom,  led  to  a  most  acrimonious  take  the  necessary  steps  to.  remedy  the  oom- 

debate,  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  (by  plaints  to  which  the  confiict  between  the  re- 

162  to  105  votes)  of  the  resolution,  moved  by  auction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  wines  and  the- 

Connt  Bethusy-Huc,  **  tiiat  ^e  Government  of  existing  system  of  indirect  taxation  had  given.- 
Vol.  vizi.^14     a. 
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rise  in  the  grand-dnchy  of  HeBse-Darmstadt/'  Btrengthen  the  sentiments  of  mntnal  trust  be- 

Insignificant  as  this  motion  was,  it  afforded  the  tween  the  people  of  the  various  states  of  the 

Particularists  another  opportunity  to  deny  the  ZoUverein ;  destroy  the  prejudices  which  have 

competency  of  the  Customs  Parliament  in  ques-  existed  in  some  portions  of  the  coxmtry ;  and 

tions  of  this  description,  and  led  to  a  very  prove  that  the  Germans,  though  apart  in  s<Hne 

bitter  and  prolonged  struggle,  which  was  ren-  mterests,  were  one  people  in  warm  brotherly 

dered  especiaUy  interesting  by  the  elaborate  feeling."    He  predicted  that  the  most  deeir- 

speeches  delivered  by  Count  Bismarck^  Y6ltk,  able  blending  of  the  financial  and  economical 

and  other  prominent  members,  pn  this  occa-  interests,  to  which  the  Zollverein  owed  its  rise 

sion.    Bamberger's  motion  was  finally  carried  and  prosperity,  would  be  brought  about  at  the 

by  an  overwhelming  migoritjK,  nearly  all  the  next  session  of  the  Customs  Parliament  by  the 

Prussian   Conservatives  voting  with  the  Na-  united  efforts  of  the  allied  governments  and  tiie 

tional  Liberals.    The  commercial  and  customs  Customs  Parliament ;  and  closed  by  saying  that 

treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  the  import  du-  *Hhe  rights  intrusted  to  him  by  Germany  would 

Ides  between  the  two  countries  were  materially  be  sacredly  exercised  as  his  highest  role  of  ao- 

reduced,  was  ratified  by  a  still  more  decisive  tion." 

migority,  only  seventeen  members,  among  them  As  soon  as  the  ZoU-Parliament  had  a^joumed 

Maurice  Mobl  and  other  extreme  protectionists,  sine   die^  brilliant   festivities  took   place   in 

voting  against  it.  honor  of  the  South-German  representatives,  in 

The  Federal  Coijncil  of  the  Zollverein  pro-  Berlin  and  other  cities  of  Prussia.    A  lai^  ma- 

Sosed  to  the  Customs  Parliament  to  cover  the  jority  of  the  representatives  made  a  pleasure- 

eficit  arising  in  the  budget  of  the  ZoUverein  trip  to  the  naval  station  of  the  North-German 

in  consequence  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  Confederation  at  Kiel ;  and  they  were  received 

with  Austria,  and  which  was  estimated  at  there,  as  well  as  in  Hamburg  and  Altona,  with 

about  1,600,000  thalers,  by  imposing  a  tax  of  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people  and  imlitary 

twelve  thalers  per  acre  on  domestic  tobacco,  and  civil  authorities. 

raising  the  duty  on  imported  tobacco  from  four  A  portion  of  the  South-German  deputies, 

to  six  thalers  per  cwt,  and  levying  a  duty  of  mostly  leading  members  of  the  Particularists 

one-half  thaler  per  cwt.  on  imported  petroleum,  from  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  issued,  on  the 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  von  24th  of  May,  a  species  of  account  of  their  stew- 

der  Heydt,  who  was  the  author  of  these  pro-  ardship  in  the  shape  of  the  following  address 

posed  reforms  in  the  customs  and  revenue  laws,  to  their  constituents : 

informed  the  Custonis  Parliament,  in  order  to  At  the  dose  of  the  flrBt  session  of  the  Customs  Par- 
overcome  its  oppoffition  to  the  duty  on  pe-  liament  we  consider  it  oar  duty  to  give  an  aooount  of 
troleum,  that  it  would  yield,  at  the  most,  six  our  acta,  and  to  communicate  our  experienoea. 
hundred  thousand  thalers  a  year ;  but  statisti-  Convinoed  that  a  perfect  union  would  render  it 
A«i  «/^*v/N»4.<i  *vnT^i;oi«A;i  ««■  +-k«4.  ««.JL  ^^^^^4.  i-^  easier  for  U8  to  adhere  to  the  legal  basis  of  Uie  Ch»- 
T  ^^^^,'  pnbhshed  at  that  veiy  moment  in  ^^^  Parliament  as  secured  bytreaty,  and  to  hold 
tne  omcial  Jrrussian  atcuiUcmaetger^  snowed  thereupon  the  interests  confided  to  our  charge,  we 
plainly  that  the  minister  had  underrated  the  united  as  the  South-German  party ^mposed  of  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  imported  into  tie  terri-  majority  of  the  Bavarian,  all  the  W urtembeij^,  and 

tory  of  the  Zollverein,  and  that  a  duty  of  one-  v  Pi^JL^^i^Iw  ^^^ 

half  thaler   per  cwt  would  have  yielded,  in  Vs^yeral  other  deputies  from  various  parts  of  Ger- 

the  year  1867,  upward  of  800,000  thalers,  and  Our  omnization  succeeded  in  contributing  mat»- 

in  the  year  1868  at  least  one  million  thalers.  rially  to  uie  rejection  of  the  address,  the  discussion  of 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others  of  a  con-  "^^^  V^  ?»«  present  critical  position  of  affairs  woidd 

stitutional  and  political  character,  the  Parlia-  S?ititt^%S2S^V"^^^^^^^^ 

ment  rejected  the  duty  on  petroleum,  on  the  changed  the  legal  character  of  the  ParKament  at  the 

20th  of  May,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  first  moment  of  its  operations, 

ninety  against  ninety-nine.  ^e  further  succeeded  in  reducing  to  a  tolerahlT 

Not  more  successful  was  the  proposition  of  T^^%  wnount  the  taxation  demandsjput  forwa^ 

the  Federal  CouncU  in  regard  tS  f  tax  and  ^ySLS^r^ld'rS^^^^^^^                            Z 

duty  on  domestic  and  foreign  tobacco.     In-  revenue,  so  that,  instead  of  8,800.000  thalers  in  duties 

stead  of  adopting  the  tax  of  twelve  thalers  per  and  taxes  upon  tobacco  and  petroleum,  a  tobacco  dntj 

acre  on  domestic  tobacco,  the  Parliament  fixed  ^^  ^^^^  460,000  thalers  has  been  agreed  to.  Our  party 

it  at  six  dollars,  and  refused  to  raise  the  duty  ^^*?^  unanimously  against  the  petroleum  tax,  anH 

11/  au  oxA  uvrxicuo,  omxm.  iviuovu.  w  aiuoc?  wio  viufcj  agsinst  auv  dutics  bcing  imposed  upon  tobacco. 

on  imported  tobacco  from  four  to  six  thalers.  The  m^oritv  of  the  party  supported  the  ttentj  of 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats.  Count  Bis-  commerce  witn  Austria,  but  the  minority  opposed  it, 

marck  declared  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  Par-  because  its  tuiff  reductions  also  applied  to  non-Oo^ 

liament,  on  the  23d  of  May,  that  the  Federal  man  countries  without  corresponding  concea^ons. 

n^««-:i  ^f  ♦!,«.  7rvii«'.«*A;»  i!o;i  {,«<.4>««^4-^  k:«.  we  had  no  reason  to  oppose  the  commercial  treaty 

Council  of  the  Zollverein  had  instructed  hun  ^^h  Spwn,  or  the  bffls  m  to  customs  procedure. 

to  withdraw  the  other  propositions  which  the  Summoned  at  an  historically  important  period  to 

Council  had  made  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  an  assembly  that  represents  in  material  interests  a 

tariff  of  the  Zollverein  1"F0  portion  of  Germanv,  and  is  opposed  to  iparties 

OntheBameday  theP«liainent  was  doeed  teuSw^ro^^L'SSS^'SlSSri.iS"^- 

Dy  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  said  m  his  speech,  munity  with  the  North,  we  have  considered  it  incom- 

that     he  hoped  the  results  of  the  session  would  bent  upon  us,  while  closely  inspecting  governing  per- 
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Bona  and  relaUons,  to  examine  the  position  of  the  essential  to  hannonize  the  aotiye  presenration  of  the 

Sooth-Gennan  States  toward  Pnuaui  and  the  North-  independence  of  the  Sonth-Geiman  States  with  the 

em  Confederation,  and  to  oommunioate  to  our  con-  sinoere  Ailfllment  of  the  national  daties. 
stitaenta  the  reanlts  of  this  examination.    We  have,        We  only  see  the  way  to  this  twofold  object  in  a 

however,  again  recognized  that  entrance  into  the  decidedly  liberal  policy  and  in  the  Una  association 

North-Qeiman  Gonfedention  would  promote  neither  of  the  South-German  States.    We  have  gidned  the 

the  union  of  the  collective  nation,  nor  the  oonsti-  conviction  that  it  is  ui^ntly  requisite  for  these  states, 

tational  liberty,  i^or  the  special  interests  of  South-  ^vemments.  and  people,  to  emerge  from  drifting 

Germany,  but  that,  on  the  oontraiy.  in  view  of  the  isolstion,  ana  to  agree  upon  common  action,  espe- 

North-German  Constitution,  the  further  preservation  dally  as  reoards  the  military  protection  of  the  South, 

of  the  independence  of  the  Bouth-German  States  is  in  to  make  their  influence  felt  by  unanimous  sction 

all  respects  advisable.  within  the  sphere  of  the  ZoUverein,  and  to  adopt  a 

The  overwhelming  flurtherance  of  military  objects,  fertile  initiative  in  institutions  useftu  to  the  commu- 

especially  in  the  iTorthem  Confederation,  restricts  nity.    Existing  treaUes  justify  the  pursusnoe  of  this 

the  promotion  of  moral  and  material  interests,  and,  course. 

without  financially  reeving  the  Prussian  people.        The  union  of  the  South  Gknmans  in  common  ao- 

leads  to  increased  burdens  upon  its  allies.    As  the  tion  offers  no  hostile  opposition  to  any  other  part  of 

necessary  consequence  of  Prussia's  traditional  policy,  the  German  nation.    It  will,  on  the  contrary,  operate 

this  increase  "wm  be  permanent.  conciliatorily  between  the  great  powers,  wm  conduce 

By  nearly  all  nartiea  north  of  the  liiun  line  the  sub-  to  European  peace  and  material  mterests,  snd  render 
jection  of  the  South-German  States  is  looked  upon  possible  to  the  South-German  States  the  enersetic 
simply  as  a  question  of  time,  and  as  an  object  of  the  ndfllment  of  their  treaty  duties  toward  North  Ger- 
mission  of  Prussia.  •  That  the  ultimate  absorption  of  many  without  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  ab- 
the  South  in  the  Prussian  union  would  be  the  conse-  sorption  in  Prussia.  Although,  therefore,  we  may 
quenoe,  is  apparent  to  all  who  do  not  allow  them-  not  recognize,  in  the  dose  connection  of  the  South- 
selves  to  be  deceived  bv  the  appearance  of  political  German^tates  with  each  other,  the  ultimate  satisfao- 
fonns  of  transition.  Tne  preponderance  of  thepre-  tion  of  material  reqiurements,  it  yet  appears  at  pres- 
dding  power,  increased  by  the  annexations,  sflords  ent  the  only  path  leading  us,  while  avoiding  seriously 
no  space  for  the  justifiable  maintenance  of  the  smaller  threatening  dangers,  to  the  final  object  of  a  firee  and 
Federal  States.    In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  united  Gennany. 
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DANA,  Sakukl  Litthxb,  H.  D.,   LL.  D.,  death,  i  His  investigations  on  the  subject  of 

A.  A  S.,  an  American  chemist,  bom  Id  Ain-  bleaching  cotton,  which  led  to  what  is  known 

herst,  N.  H.,  Jnly  11,  1795;  died  in  Lowell,  in  the  arts  as  the. ^*  American  method  of  bleaoh- 

MaBs.,  Mareb  11, 1868.    He  was  fitted  for  col-  ing,"  attracted  great  attention  in  Europe.  They 

lege  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  were  first  published  abroad  in  the  Bulletin  of 

graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1818.    He  the  Lidustrial  Society  of  MtOhausen,  and  the 

was  desirous  of  becoming  a  military  engineer,  eminent  chemist  Persoz  said  of  his  process, 

and  applied  immediately  after  his  graduation  that  "  it  realized  the  perfection  of  chemical 

for  an  app  ointment  to  West  Point,  that  he  operations."    He  also  made  many  important 

might  prosecute  engineering  studies  there;  but,  improvements  in  the  printing  of  cottons,  and 

instead  of  obtaining  his  request,  he  was  com-  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  that  work, 

missioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  First  Regiment  IT.  which  have  given  to  the  Merrimack  prints  the 

S.  Artillery,  and  served  in  New  York  and  Yir-  highest  repu&tion  of  any  printed  goods  in  the 

ginia,  till  tihe  close  of  the  war.    Soon  after  the  country.    He  devoted  much  time  to  investiga- 

peace,  he  resigned  his  commission,  commenced  tions  in  regard  to  the  ii^urious  infiuence  of 

the  study  of  medicine,  and  received  his  medical  lead  pipes  for  water  for  drinking  and  culinary 

diploma  in  1818.    From  1819  to  1826  he  was  purposes,  and,  besides  an  essay  on  the  subject, 

a  practising  physician  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  traiislated  and  edited,  with  large  additions, 

was  there  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  TanquereFs  "  Treatise  on  Lead  Diseases."    He 

the  early  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  State,  had  also  given  much  attention  to  Agricultural 

and  having  a  strong  predilection  for  physical  chemistry,  and  his  "  Farmers^  Muck  Manual," 

science,  in  several  departments  of  which  he  had  published  in  1842,  and  his  "Essay  on  Ma- 

already  made  considerable  attainments,  he  was  nures,"  issued  in  1848,  are  still  standard  works 

led  to  give  his  attention  to  practical  chemistry,  on  these  subjects.    Aside  fk'om  these  works,  he 

in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  print-  had  published  as  early  as  1838  an  exposition 

ing  of  cotton  goods.    He  established  on  his  of  the  "Ohemical  Ohanges  occurring  in  the 

own  account  at  Waltham,  about  the  year  1826.  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid ; "  several  pa- 

a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  or  pers  in  the  Karth  Americ(m  Sevieto  and  the 

sulphuric  acid  and  bleaching-salts.    This  was  American  Journal  of  Sei&ned^  and  in  1818,  in 

subsequentiy  merged  in  the  Newton  Ohemical  conjunction  with  his  brother:  James  Freeman 

Company,  of  which  he  was  chemist  until  1884.  Dana,  the  "Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston 

In  1833,  he  visited  England  and  spent  some  and  its  Vicinity."    For  fifteen  years  of  the 

months  there  in  chemical  investigations.    On  thirty-four  in  which  he  was  employed  in  Low- 

his  return  he  removed  to  Lowell,  and  became  ell,  he  resided  on  his  farm  at  Tyngsborough. 
the  chemist  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing       DELAWARE.    This  State  financially  is  in 

Company,  which  position  he  held  until  his  a  prosperous  condition.    The  settled  policy  of 
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its  Legislatnre  has  been  to  avoid  a  national  At  the  convention  of  the  Bepnblican  party, 

debt    Daring  the  recent  war,  however,  a  debt  held  on  April  28d  to  nominate  delegates  to  the 

was  contracted  to  provide  the  nnmber  of  men,  National  Republican  Convention,  the  following 

demf^ded  of  the  State  b j  the  Federal  €K>vem-  resolutions  were  adopted : 

menti,  without  conscription.    This  debt  con-  Betolv€d,ThtA  we  approve  the  plan  adopted  by 

sists  of  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  in  1864  Conffreas  for  the  reorganization  of  the  rebel  8tatea; 

and  1866,  and  amounts  to  $1,110,000.    The  thatlta  vital  prindple  of  iim)arti^B^I^ 

State  is  also  liable  for  certain  internal  im-  weU  aaipohtoo,  and  that  m^lew  of  the  action  of  Con- 

uM»b«7   lo   aim/  iUBuxsj  *wx    voxwuu  uxuviauu  umm.  ^^^  already  had,  as  well  as  of  natural  justice,  we 

provement  bonds  issued  to  railroad  companies,  Sxpiess  the  hope  that  auch  an  amendment  of  the 

amoanting  to  $846,000.     The  real  and  ap-  Conalatution  of  the  United  States  will  be  made  as 

parent  inaebtedness  of  the  State  thus  amounts  will  secure  the  application  of  the  principle  throughoat 

to  $1,466,000.    The  investments  of  the  State,  ^®  ^P'^^^V  ^        .              •    *      ^   i^ 

coiiking  of  bank  stock  «id  loans  to  improve!  .^.^'in'^hlmiST:^^^^ 

ment  corporations,  amount  to  $860,160,  which,  and  credit,  inBiating  that,  in  the  payment  of  the  debt, 

deducted  from  the  debt,  leaves  $606,860.    The  the  spirit  of  eontnict  shall  be  truly  and  honorably  ob- 

income  derived  from  these  investments  has  served. 

been  appropriated  in  part  to  support  the  State  At  the  election  for  President,  Seymour, 
government  and  in  part  to  purposes  of  educa-  Democrat,  received  10,980  votes;  and  Grant, 
tion.  Hie  amount  thus  appliea  to  free  schools  Republican,  received  7,628 :  Democratic  ma- 
during  the  year  1868-'69  was  $86,86T.  The  Jonty  8,867.  The  Lenslature  chosen  at  this 
amount  of  income  from  all  sources  for  the  sun-  election  was  entirely  Democratic, 
port  of  the  government  was  $80,849,  which,  DENMARK,  a  Idngdom  in  Europe.  King, 
with  the  previous  balance  on  hand,  made  an  Christian  IX.',  bom  on  April  8, 1808;  snoceeded 
unappropriated  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  King  Frederick  YII.  on  November  16,  1868. 
of  $87,796.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Phila-  Heir,  Prince  Frederick,  bom  June  8, 1843 ;  be- 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington  Railroad  trothed  with  Princess  Louisa,  of  Sweden,  on 
would  resist  the  fdrther  payment  of  an  annual  July  16,  1868.  Area  of  Denmark  Proper, 
tax  to  the  State.  The  principal  source  of  14,698  English  square  miles ;  of  the  depen- 
revenue  in  former  years  had  been  the  tax  on  dencies  Faroe,  Iceland,  Danish  settlements  in 
the  banks.  Upon  the  change  from  State  to  Gre^and,  the  islands  of  St  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
national  banks,  aU  but  two  had  ceased  to  pay  and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies,  40,214  square 
this  tax.  The  tax  on  the  railroads,  although  miles.  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Den- 
less  than  in  previous  years,  was  sufficient  to  mark,  George  H.  Teaman,  appointed  in  1865. 
pay  the  interest  on  the  State  debt.  This  de-  The  population  of  Denmark,  according  to  the 
crease  was  ascribed  to  a  diminution  of  passen-  official  census  of  1860,  was  1,608^095 ;  m  1865, 
gers  since  the  close  of  the  war.  It  becomes,  it  was  estimated  at  1,717,802.  The  popula- 
therefore,  a  financial  question  whether  the  tion  of  the  Danish  dependencies,  in  1860,  was 
State  should  not  impose  a  small  tax  to  pro-  108,988.  In  the  budget  for  the  year  1868>'69 
vide  against  any  contingencies  that  might  af-  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  27,488,748  rix- 
feet  her  credit.  This  tax,  it  was  suggested  by  dollars;  the  expenditures  at  28,024.956.  The 
the  GK>vemor,  should  include  bonds  and  mort-  public  debt,  on  March  81,  1868,  amounted  to 
gages  and  machinery,  and  reach  the  national  182,686,400  rix-doUars.  The  army,*  in  1868, 
banks.    The  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  was  composed  as  follows : 

the  year  was  Democratic,  with  the  exception    

of  two  members  of  the  Senate.    Its  acts  were    

entirely  of  a  local  nature. 

The  State  is  strongly  Democratic.  At  a  con-  ^^57"* 

vention  held  in  June,  to  nominate  delegates  to  ^^^^u^*  * ' 

the  National  Democratic  Convention,  the  fol-  Engine^.. 
lowing  resolutions  were  adopted : 


Total.... 


yiitt  Oil!  (LtM  and  Bmhh). 
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780 
126 
189 


996 


86,750 
1,082 
6,688 


85,196 


CUL 


885 

■    9 

28 

4 


868 


9,896 

1,'mo 

20T 


11,148 


iSno^tfi,  That  the  elective  franchlBe  is  ft  political 
privilege  and  not  a  natural  right,  and  is  to  be  granted        The  fleet,  at  the  close  of  1867,  consisted  of 


public  interest  and  welfitre.  gunboats,  and  81  transports. 

BnolMd,  That  we  resard  negro  rule  in  this  coon-  The  movement  of  snipping  in  1867  was  as 

try,  under  its  names  of  *' impartial"  or  ** universal  follows: 

sumvge,''  as  the  vital  issue  against  which,  as  the  v«Mia.          Lm^u. 

champions  of  a  constitutional  government  founded         Domestic  Navigation 41,692       851,142 

on  the  consent  of  free  white  men,  we  are  ever  ar-         Foreign  Navigation 85,878       614,882 

rayed— and  that  our  delegates  to  to  the  National  Con-    -^  x.       T*-^:^ ^-^i-  4.»v;««  ^..f  «» 

vention,  to  be  held  at  N?w  York,  while  left  to  their  Th©  number  of  foreign  vessels  tatang  part  m 

own  sound  discretion  in  selecting  worthy  candidates  the  domestic  navigation  was  942,  or  2.8  per 

for  the   presidency    and  the   vice-presidency,  are 

hwebv  instructed  to  vote  for  no  candidate^  who  is  ♦  ^  the  Axkual  Axodoak  Otolop^dia  Ibr  1887,  tor 

not  dearly  and  distmctly  in  favor  of  ruling  this  gn  account  of  the  mtUtaiylawof  1807;  the  latest  statis- 

country  by  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  white  men  tics  of  the  Talne  of  Imports  and  exports ;  and  an  accoont 

only.  of  the  present  constttation. 
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cent. ;  and  of  those  taking  part  in  the  fordgn  cal  papers,  twentj-foor  literary  Joomala,  nine- 

nayigation,  18,419,  or  61.8  per  cent.  teen  papers  demoted  to  scientifio,  affricmtnnd, 

The  merchant  navy,  on  March  81, 1867,  con-  and  mechanioal  sabjects,  seventeen  uieeta,  oon- 
fflsted  of  8,786  vessels,  among  which  were  77  taining  onlj  advertisements,  and  eleven  month- 
steamers,  together  of  86,280  lasts.  ly  magazines  and  qnarterlj  reviews.     Of  tiie 

In  Janaary  both  Ohambers  of  the  Diet  gave  politioiil  newspapers  twenty-two  were  dailies, 

their  assent  to  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  seven  tri-weeklies,  nine  semi-weeUies,    and 

relativeto  the  sale  of  two  of  the  Danish  islands  thirty-six  weeklies.      Twelve   new   politioal 

in  the  West  IncUes.  journals  were  started  in  the  conrse  of  uie  year 

On  March  8d,  the  Ifinister  of  Pablic  Worship,  1868,  of  which  five  were  dailies,  and  the  rest 

Bishop  Kierkegaard,  tendered  his  resignationy  weeklies.    Five  of  the  old  papers  suspended 

on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  publication  or  were  entirely  oisoontinued.  The 

On  April  9th,  a  postal  treaty  was  signed  at  aggregate  circulation  of  the  ddly  papers  of 

Copenhagen,  with  the  North-German  Oonfed-  Denmark,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 

eration.  year  1868,  was  on  an  average  ninety-two  thou- 

On  May  20th,  the  Danish  Diet  was  prorogued,  sand  copies  daily ;  of  the  tri-weekly  and  semi- 

the  president  of  the  ministry  reading  the  royal  weekly  papers,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  on 

message.  an  average  nineteen  thousand  copies ;  and  the 

Ldl  Augrust,  the  balance  of  the  29,000,000  aggregate  circulation  of  the  weekly  papers 

thiders,  due  by  Prussia  to  Denmark,  in  accord-  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  fifty  thousand 

snce  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  copies. 

concluded  at  Vienna,  were  paid  over  to  the       The  largest  circulatioo,  of  any  daily  p^er 

Danish  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin.     The  state  published  in  Denmark  in  1868,  was  nine  thou- 

oonncil's  levy,  five  and  a  half  millions  of  this  sand  copies ;  the  circulation  of  four  other  dai- 

amoont,  had  previously  been  paid.  lies  exceeded  five  thousand  copies ;  seven  other 

On  October  6th,  the  King  opened  a  new  ses-  dailies  had  a  circulation  of  upward  of  three 

fion  of  the  Diet  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  thousand  copies ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Danish 

in  the  course  of  which  ne  thus  referred  to  the  dailies  printed  less  than  one  thousand  copies 

most  important  events  in  the  foreign  and  do-  daily,    fourteen  of  the  daily  papers  of  Den- 

mestio  relations  of  the  kingdom :  mark  receive  daily  dispatches  from  all  parts 

Tha  oonfidenti-l  negattations  with  Prosaia  n^pect-  ^  ^"JP®  ?  the  other  dailies  are  famished  from 

ing  the  free  vote  in  North  Schleewig.  provided  for  in  iJopennagen  with  a  brief  telegraphic  synopsis 

the  trea^  of  Prague,  have  hitherto  been  withont  re-  of  the  most  important  news  of  the  day.    The 

rolt   Our  viewB  of  what  justice  and  the  well-under-  gums  paid  by  the  Oopenhagen  and  provincial 

rtofd  interesta  ofboth  ooontriea  require  in  this  matter  press  to  the  Danish  teleirraph-offices,  for  recu- 

are  unaltered.     We  must  regard  it  aa  our  fint  duty  to  f  *JT J?  a^L?«i^,.o<^iS-  ^«  f IK  ^^o-t  iqa't 

cosperate  tow-ard  no  arrangement  which,  whUe  not  "^  "^^  special  dispatches  m  the  year  1867, 

satiafyiiur  the  wants  of  the  mhabitanta,  miffht  lead  to  amounted  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  nx- 

Aitare  dlmeulciea  for  the  Banish  kingdom  m  its  rela-  dollars — a  considerable  falling  o£  when  com- 

tioM wUh  a  wnutry  withwhich  we  wish  to  remain  pared  with  the  amount  paid  for  ttie  same  pur- 

T'4f^^J'l!^o^Z:^^T:Z^^S1^  PO«»i-t^«  year  1866.  wheu.the  Oopeahagen 

in  attuning  the  long-expected  settlement  on  the  basis  pap«rs  vied  with  one  another  m  procuring  early 

of  the  above  oonaiderations.  and  detailed  telegraphic  intelligence  from  the 

The  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  America  for  seat  of  war  in  Germany  and  Italy.    The  lack 

Ae  <»ssion  of  the  DanUh  West  Indian  Islands,  wh^  of  important  and  interesting  events,  the  con- 

iiran^ai.Edfy^^e^^^^^^^  tinueSJtringencypf  the  mPey-marg^ 

of  the  state  of  political  affairs  in  that  oonntiy,  and  at  stagnamon  of  busmess,  wnicn  caused  an  unu- 

the  wish  of  the  American  Government  the  term  for  sually  large  number  of  failures  in  Oopenhagen 

the  ratiiloation  of  the  troajr  has  been  prolonged  for  in  the  year  1868,  exercised  a  depressing  in- 

M^w  year  by  tha  Danish  plenipotentuuy  atliTaah.  fl^ence  upon  the  newspaper  businessinDen- 

The  internal  oondidon  of  the  country  is  satisfao-  niark,  and  there  was,  m  consequence,  a  con- 

tory.    Now  that  Prussia's  monetary  engaeementa  siderable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  even  the 

toward  us  are  se^ed,  we  propose  to  reduce  the  pub-  most  flourishing  papers  in  the  kingdom,  both 

Uo  debt  by  10,000,000  rix^olta.    At  the  same  time  from  subscriptions  and  advertisements.    There 

teg?'tJWp^Uc''wSii^^  S?  STdS:  -re.  howe/er,  ^yer.1  ocoa«on,  on  which  the 

velopment  of  the  country.  An  important  railway  line  Copenhagen  papers  succeedea  in  disposmg  ot 

has  been  opened  in  Jutland,  and  other  works  are  ap-  very  large  extra  editions,  as,  for  instance,  aur- 

proachin^compleUon.   Private  enterprise  is  develop-  fng  the  week  of  the  memorable  visit  which 

ing  the  nch  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  indirect  thA  ilplMrAHnn  nf  FrAnAh  innmaliiits  naid   to 

taxes  sre  oontinuaUy  yielding  a  laigsr  revenue,  thus  ;?f  «.« I«?aw0^  ?f  r^^t?^?^^  JfT*!^ 

demonstrating  incr^d  prol^erity?  and  we  thef^fore  ^«  Damsh  capitjO,  and  which,  owing  to  the 


peniliture  instead  of  resorting  to  new  loans.  ^^^  Sforth-Qerman  Confederation,  assumed  the 

DENICARE,  The  Pbxss  of,  nr  1868.    On  importance  of  a  great  national  demonstration. 

the  Ist  of  MarcJb,  1868,  there  were  published  in  On  the  second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 

the  kingdom  of  Denmark  seventy-four  politi-  French  guests  at  Oopenhagen,  the  Iktffbladet 
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sold  thirty  thousand  copies — an  event  unpar-  saoh  as  the  Telegraph  and  the  Railroad  Go- 

alleled  in  the  Danish  newspaper  market,  where  2ette^  have  occasionallj  sold  more  copies  than 

no  journal  had  ever  before  succeeded  in  reach-  the  Dctgbladet, 

ing  a  circulation  of  over  twenty  thousand  cop-  As  regards  the  press  laws,  the  Danish  press 

ies  on  days  of  critical  importance  and  eztraor-  is  almost  as  free  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  I^os- 

dinary  excitement.  ecutions  of  editors  and  publishers  for  offences 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  newspapers  of  committed  against  the  press  laws  are  exceed- 
Denmark,  we  should  divide  them  mto  two  inglj  rare,  and  in  1868  nothing  of  the  kind 
classes :  the  Copenhagen  press  and  the  country  took  place,  save  the  final  disposal  made  of  an 
journals.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  old  prosecution  against  a  contributor  of  the 
these  two  classes.  The  Oopeuhagen  press,  Daghladety  who  had  two  years  ago  published 
as  even  its  most  implacable  adversaries  are  in  that  paper  a  number  of  letters,  which,  in 
obliged  to  admit,  is  worthy  of  the  great  and  the  opimon  of  the  Government,  preached  trea- 
beautiM  city,  the  Paris  of  the  North,  in  which  sonable  doctrines.  The  courts,  however,  did 
it  is  publishea ;  while  the  provincial  press,  es-  not  sustain  the  prosecution.  The  tone  of  the 
peciaily  that  of  Jutland,  consists  only  of  very  Danish  press  toward  the  royal  Government  is 
small  papers  of  limited  circulation,  very  little  one  of  marked  independence  and  detennina- 
reading-matter,  mostly  confined  to  extracts  tion.  A  majority  of  the  Copenhagen  journals 
from  the  Copenhagen  papers,  and  an  occasional  are  opposed  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
leader  written  with  very  little  ability.  But,  of  the  present  Government  and  they  attack 
while  the  unusually  large  number  of  accom-  it  nearly  every  day  in  articles  the  bold  lan- 
plished  journalists  and  feuilletonists,  who  live  guage  of  which  would  in  every  other  country 
in  Copenhagen,  impart  a  remarkable  degree  on  the  continent,  except  perhaps  Belgium 
of  editorial  and  literary  excellence  to  the  jour-  and  Italy,  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  paper, 
nals  of  that  city,  which  in  that  respect  are  Throughout  the  year  1868,  the  opposition 
certainly  superior  to  most  of  their  German  journals  in  Denmark  accused  the  Government 
contemporaries,  and  while  the  managers  of  of  displaying  a  spirit  of  lukewarmness  and 
these  Copenhagen  papers,  with  hardly  an  ex-  pusillanimity  in  its  negotiations  with  Prussia 
ception,  display  a  marked  spirit  of  enterprise,  m  regard  to  the  retrocession  of  the  Danish  dis- 
the  limited  extent  of  the  kingdom  and  the  il-  tricts  of  North-Schleswig.  In  the  summer  of 
literate  character  of  the  population  of  the  ru-  1868  another  cause  of  discontent  added  to  the 
ral  districts  set  bounds  to  the  success  of  the  bitterness  and  indignation  of  the  language  used 
metropolitan  press.  Their  circulation  is  mostly  by  the  opposition  organs.  For  some  time  past, 
confined  to  Copenhagen  and  the  island  on  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  royal  Govern- 
which  the  capital  is  situated ;  and  no  Copen-  ment  intended  to  apply  to  the  Danish  Chan- 
hagen  daily  sends  more  than  three  hundred  hers  for  the  adoption  of  a  law  subjecting  the 
copies  to  the  other  islands  and  JtLtland.  At  Danish  press  to  certain  restrictions.  These 
the  same  time,  the  people  of  Copenhagen  and  rumors  assumed  a  more  definite  character  at 
of  Denmark  generally  advertise  comparatively  the  above-mentioned  time,  it  being  reported 
but  very  littie  in  their  newspapers,  and,  inas-  that  the  subject  had  been  discussed  at  several 
much  as  the  advertising  rates,  moreover,  are  sittings  of  the  royal  cabinet.  The  emphatic 
very  moderate  in  Denmark,  few  of  even  the  and  defiant  protests  of  a  large  mtgority  of  the 
most  popular  Copenhagen  newspapers  can  Danish  papers,  sustained  as  they  evidently 
boast  of  brilliant  financial  successes.  One  of  were  by  public  opinion,  especially  in  the  city 
the  consequences  of  this  peculiar  state  of  af-  of  Copenhagen,  induced  the  Government  to 
£edrs  is,  that  the  compensation  paid  even  to  the  abandon  its  purposes  in  this  direction,  its 
mosteminent  journalists  of  Copenhagen  is  con-  special  organs  in  the  press  claiming  that  the 
siderably  smaUer  than  that  obtained  by  their  proposed  changes  in  the  press  laws  had  no 
brethren  in  any  of  the  acyoining  states ;  and  it  other  object  than  the  adoption  of  certain  regu- 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  some  of  the  leading  lations  which  would  not  have  interfered  at  all 
Danish  feuilletonists  receive  larger  sums  for  with  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  copyrights  of  the  German,  English,  and  The  extension  of  the  telegraph  lines  through- 
French  translations  of  their  writings  than  they  out  the  kingdom  in  the  early  part  of  1868,  and 
obtain  fbr  the  originals  published  m  the  liter-  the  reduction  of  the  telegraph  rates,  and  the 
ary  columns  of  the  Copenhagen  newspapers.  favorable  arrangements  made  with  the  conti- 

The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  mne  daily  nentai  telegraph  bureaux ;  an  unsuccessM  at- 

papers  published  in  Copenhagen  was  on  the  tempt  to  n)rm  a  Scandinavian  press  associa- 

1st  of  August,  1868,  69,000  copies,  a  figure  tion,  and  a  general  strike  on  the  part  of  the 

which  is  frec^uentiy  exceeded  on  days  of  con-  compositors   and   pressmen  of   Copeaihagen, 

siderable  excitement.    Their  total  receipts  for  which  fortunately  terminated  at  an  early  day 

advertisements  durin&^the    year  1867  were  in  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  printers 

slightiy  above  250,000  rix-doUars.     Of   the  and  publishers,  were  ti^e  other  noteworthy 

older  dailies  the  Dagbladet  has  the  largest  cir-  events  in  the  history  of  the  political  press  of 

oulation;  but  some  of  the  cheap  dailies  which  Denmark  during  the  year  1868. 

were  stiui;ed  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  sold  at  Of  the  literary  and  scientific  journals,  maga- 

the  low  price  of  one  rix-bank-shilling  a  copy,  zines,  and  reviews  of  Denmark,  it  may  be  said 
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that  their  ciroxilation  is  as  limited  as  their  read-  Lord  Stanley  then  took  the  floor.    He  praised 

mg-matter  is  excellent.    The  proudest  names  the  paolfio  oration  of  Mr.  Lefeyre,  and  warmly 

of  Danish  literature  and  science  are  represented  complimented  Mr.  Adams  for  the  conciliatorj 

iu  these  periodicals,  few'  of  which  have  a  cir-  spirit  he  had  displayed  in  the  subject  under 

eolation  of  over  one  thousand  copies.    Two  discussion.    He  said  we  could  not  make  indis- 

new  magazines  and  seven  new  literary  papers  oriminate  concessions,  but  we  could  learn  the 

were  issued  in  Copenhagen  during  the  year  riffht  of  the  case.    There  never  was  a  case 

1868 ;  one  of  the  older  magazines  and  three  where  there  was  more  need  of  understanding 

literary  papers  were  discontinued.  the  points.    Much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  the  feeling  of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  Alabama  Claims.^  in  the  same  case,  with  five  hundred  millions  of 
The  question  of  the  payment  by  Great  Britain  debt  contracted  through  a  civil  war  in  which 
of  the  claims  of  American  ship-owners  for  the  a  million  of  Hyes  had  befti  lost,  might  appre- 
depredations  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  England  ciate  the  matter  better  than  mere  lookers-on 
for  the  Confederates,  and  known  by  the  general  only.  He  thought  England  had  been  entirely 
term  of  the  Alabama  claims,  was  revived  in  neutral ;  but  no  neutrality  would  have  pleased 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  the  7th,  1868,  America.  Tfhat  the  United  States  wanted  was 
by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre.  He  made  a  long  and  neutrality  coupled  with  warm  sympathy  and 
eloquent  speech  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  support  The  Queen  was  ready  to  arbitrate 
urged  the  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  on  and  submit  all  questions  but  the  great  point  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  American  Govern-  recognizing  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South, 
mentk  In  calling  for  papers  on  the  subject,  Nobody  contends  that  at  no  time  the  South 
and  in  moying  the  consideration  of  the  qnes-  acquired  them,  and,  if  not,  why  deny  the  right 
tion,  he  disclaimed  any  feeling  of  prejudice,  of  Great  Britain  to  recognize  them  at  the  time 
All  future  negotiations,  he  said,  would  but  add  she  did  ?  The  Confederate  ship  Alabama  did 
to  complications  already  existing.  He  sketched  not  sail  fh>m  England  until  1862,  and  the  battle 
the  progress  of  the  recent  civil  war  in  the  of  BuU  Run  was  fought  in  1861.  Admitting 
United  States  to  its  happy  termination.  He  that  it  was  wrong  for  Great  Britain  to  recog- 
said  the  faU  of  Fort  Sumter  evoked  the  famous  nize  the  South,  would  the  United  States  Gtov- 
proclamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  less  than  a  emment  say  that  its  case  against  the  Alabama 
month  i^ter  the  appearance  of  that  proclama-  had  been  altered  had  Great  Britain  made  the 
tion  Great  Britain  had  recognized  tne  South-  declaration  of  neutrality  six,  rather  than  eleven 
em  insnrg'ents  as  belligerents.  They  had  no  months  before  she  saUed?  The  speaker  re- 
fleet,  but  they  purchased  ships  in  our  ports,  ferred  to  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
These  ships,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  United  States  Senate,  on  the  subject  of  recog- 
measures  of  our  Government  to  stop  them,  nizing  Hungary,  in  support  of  his  argument, 
eluded  oujr  vigilance,  and  went  to  sea,  ana  How  could  England  refuse  to  recognize  a  war 
were  hospitably  received  at  British  colonial  which  Mr.  Seward  himself  had  announced  to 
ports.  They  captured  and  destroyed  during  be  a  civil  war  nine,  twelve,  or  sixteen  days  be- 
the  war  more  than  two  hundred  American  fore  the  proclamation  9  Who  could  complain 
merchant-yesselB.  In  less  than  two  years  the  that  England  had  recognized  a  civil  war  which 
United  States  was  literally  driven  from  the  the  United  States  had  admitted  some  weeks 
seas,  while  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  before?  In  conclusion,  he  thought  a  friendly 
doubled.  For  this  reason,  the  speaker  thought  arrangement  of  this  difficulty  was  still  practi- 
we  ought  to  treat  these  claims  generouSy.  cable.  He  deprecated  the  debate.  The  friend- 
They  were  first  made  in  1862,  by  the  American  ly  reception  of  Minister  Thornton  at  Washing- 
minister,  Mr.  Adams.  ton  was  a  pledge  of  peace.    The  ministers 

After  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  course  of  Mr.  were  ready  to  leave  the  question  to  the  entire 

Adams  on  this  and  other  questions,  Mr.  Shaw  world. 

Lefevre  continued :  The  arbitration  of  the  mat-  W.  E.  Forster,  the  member  for  Bradford, 
ter  had  been  proposed  by  the  American  Goy-  thought  Mr.  Seward's  views  of  the  question  of 
emment,  but  rerased  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  recognition  of  the  Alabama  claims  deserved 
who  repelled  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Stanley  better  treatment  and  more  careful  considera- 
mlght  have  taken  the  oUier  course,  as  the  tion,  as  being  perhaps  the  view  that  was  right 
Tories  had  changed  on  the  question  of  house-  and  sensible.  He  complained  of  the  abrupt 
hold  suffirage.  The  question  of  recognition  by  disposition  of  the  question  which  had  been 
England  was  only  as  to  her  rights,  if  these  made  when  the  universal  wish  of  the  United 
were  rights  that  might  safely  be  referred.  But  Kingdom  was  for  its  speedy  settlement.  He 
Mr.  Stanley  had  insisted  that  the  responsibility  thought  that  if  any  impartial  statesman  had 
of  England  was  only  a  moral  one  in  the  Alar  been  sent  to  the  United  States  as  minister,  the 
bama  case.  The  speaker  thought  the  less  said  point  in  dispute  might  be  readily  a^usted. 
about  morality  on  this  question  the  better.  He  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  member  for  West- 
regarded  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  minster,  was  the  next  speaker. 
England  and  the  United  States  as  extremely  He  regarded  the  present  condition  of  the 
unlikely ;  but  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  question  as  the  result  of  a  mutual  mistake, 
all  needless  irritation  should  be  shunned.  The  real  question  was,  whether  England  was 
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boDud  to  prevent  (raoh  ezpeditioiu  as  that  of  «nnlo  itrimtv,  and  her  l^esty  the  Qneen  of  the 

the  Alabama.    He  denied  that  the  United  ^FJ^j^^iT  h'J^Hrit^.niTMlSi^^^^ 

States  Government  daimei  or  conld  dain.,  gS^-iAJ^r^jS^S^^Sl^lt^S??^ 

that  the  reoognition  of  the  Bonth  was  a  viola-  ing  oommimicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full 

tion  of  law,  but  only  that  it  was  an  nnfriendlj,  powere,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  as 

rash,  and  unprecedented  act.    The  American    loUowa:     ,_,_.,       ^ ^        ^.  ^,  ^ 

Gov;mment  only  pressed  the  point  for  tte  ^^STol.- S'^rSSKSS^TSSTf *SS 

purpose  of  showing  that,  but  for  the  unmenoly  United  States,  upon  the  Government  of  her  Britannic 

action  of  England,  the  Alabama  depredations  Migestj,  and  all  claims  on  the  part  of  individuals, 

would  not  have  occurred.    Mr.  Mill  thought  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Midesty,  upon  the  Oovezn- 

that  an  arbiter  between  the  tWo  countries  was  ™^^^\ShJS^Go^2S^n^^^ 

needless,  and  that  reparation  was  fairly  due  to  ^  ^^  other.^ince  The  exchange  of  ratifl«^ns  at 

the  Umted  States.    He  ooncludea  by  advismg  London,  February  8, 1858,  which  yet  remain  unset- 

the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  for  the  tied,  as  well  as  anv  other  such  claims  which  maj  be 

purpose  of  the  adjustment  of  the  question.  presented  witiim  the  time  specifled  in  article  three, 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  member  from  South  J^n-  feremafter,  shall  be  refeired  to  four  commis«on«»s 

V.        w"^*%"ri/"™''J*  "™  K/v«i,«  ,a^  to  be  appointed  m  the  following  manner,  that  is  to 

oashire,   thanked   Mr.  Lefevre  for    his    able  aay:  two  commissioners  shall  be  named  by  the  Pieai- 

speech,  and  Lord  Stanley  for  his  temperate  re-  dent  of  the  United  States,  and  confirmed  by  the  fien- 

ply.     He  (Gladstone)  could  not  understand  ate  and  by  her  Britanmc  Majesty.    The  aforesud 

why  the  negotiation  ended,  nor  could  he  agree  oomndssioners  shall  meet  at  the  earUestiperiod  alter 

witi  Mr.  m|  that  Ix>ji  ?^^^^  SSrgfon'tLiniM^S'^^^^^ 

that  reparation  was  due,  or  that  an  arbiter  ^  declaration  under  oaUi  that  they  will  impartially 

would   surely   decide  against  England.    For  and  carefully  examine  and  dedde,  to  the  best  of  their 

himBel£  he   doubted  if   reparation   for   the  jndment,  and  aocordmg  to  justice  and  equity,  with- 

AlRhftma  dAnrArlAfinna   waj*    dn«  thA   TTnitAd  outfear,  favor,  or  affection  to  their  own  country,  up- 

fi/otnt^  Tf  ™  ^^^^^^  o^  •^  i^^^  <Jai«»»  as  shall  be  hud  before  them  ^ 

States.     It  was  unquertionably  right  that  the  ^jj^  ^^  ^f  ^he  Goveraments  of  the  United  States  and 

pomt  should  be  referred  to  a  commission ;  but,  of  her  Britannic  Mijesty,  respectively,  and  such  dec- 

if  the  Government  feared  such  a  reference,  it  laratlon  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  pro- 

fihould  settle  the  matter  at  once,  or  leave  the  oeedinm.    The  oommissionen  shall  then,  and  before 

decision  with  an  umpire.  SSSST^L^JI^L^^^ 

•tr     r-^^  ^  J.         •  /       3    v                .&.        xi.  pcrson  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  any  case 

Mr.  Gladstone  inferred,  however,  from  the  J,  ^ases  on  which  they  may  themselves  ^cr  in 

closing  sentences  of  Lord  Stanley,  that  the  opinion.    If  thev  should  not  be  able  to  agree  npon 

communications  between  the  two  Governments  the  name  of  sudh  third  person,  they  shall  each  name 

had  not  closed,  and  that  friendly  feelings  be-  »  P«".on;  «"d  in  eachand  every  case  in  winch,  the 

tween  the  U^t^  States  and  E^land^oul^^  ^^TTC^^^tJ^^e^^^^^^ 

be  preserved.    He  concluded  by  saymg,  u  his  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so  named  shall  be  the 

inferencewascorrect,  the  whole  country  would  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  that  partioular  case.    The 

support  Lord  Stanley  in  a  just  and  honorable  person  or  persoM  so  to  be  chosen  to  be  arbiteator  or 

vsettlement  of  the  case.    The  debate  was  closed  ™P"«  "J""'  Y^^  proceeding  to  «*  m  ni<J  m  any 

•7v  tS     /Ti  J  X       1         *"'•**'"»•«'  "«  ^.ivow^  ^jjy^  mtike  and  subscnbe  a  solemn  declaration  in  a 

with  Mr.  Gladstone  s  remarks.  fonn  gimilar  to  that  which  shall  ahready  have  been 

On  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  succeedmg  Mr.  made  and  subscribed  by  the  commisuoners,  which 

Adams  as  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  shall  be  entered  on  Uie  record  of  their  proceedings, 

he  immediately  opened  negotiations  with  the  ^  *^e  e^wit  of  the  death,  absence,  or  iAcap«aty  of 

Foreign  Secretaiy.in  reference  to  the  settle-  S^^?  S^??iS i' .^^-SlSimS! 

ment  of  this  question,  which  negotiations  car-  pi^,  another  and  different  penon  shaU  be  named  as 

ried  on  with  Lord  Stanley  and  his  successor,  aforesaid,  to  act  as  such  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  the 

Lord  Clarendon,  resulted  in  the  following  text  phwe  and  stead  of  the  person  so  ori^^nally  named  as 

of  a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  their  respective  «^fo««"d, «"!  Bh^  make  and  subscribe  such  deda- 

r<^.,/^«^«v«/«4.«.  ration  as  aforesaid. 

ixovemments .  ^^^^^  2.  The  commissioners  shall  then  forthwith 
Wh^reasy  claims  have  been  made  at  various  times,  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  daims  which  shall 
:  since  the  aqjoumment  of  the  convention  between  the  oe  presented  to  their  notice.  They  shall  investi- 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  February  8, 1868,  gate  and  decide  upon  such  ckdms,  in  sudb  order,  and 
upon  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Muesty  on  the  m  such  manner,  but  upon  such  evidence  or  informa- 
-port  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  and  u^on  the  Uon  only  as  shall  be  furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  subjects  of  their  respective  Governments.  They  shall  be  bound 
her  Britannic  Miyesty ;  and  whereas  some  of  said  to  receive  and  peruse  all  written  documents  or  state- 
claims  are  still  pending  and  remaining  unsettled,  the  ments  which  may  be  presented  to  them  by  or  on  be- 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  her  half  of  their  respective  Governments  in  support  of 
Mf^'esty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  and  in  answer  to  any  claim,  and  to  hear,  if  required, 
Bntiun  and  Ireland,  being  of  opinion  that  a  speedy  one  person  on  each  side,  on  behalf  of  each  Govern* 
and  equitable  settlement  of  all  such  daims  will  con-  ment,  as  counsd  or  agent  for  such  Government,  on 
tribute  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  friendly  fed-  each  and  eveiy  separate  claim.  Should  th^  fau  to 
ings  which  exist  between  the  two  Governments,  have  atfree  in  opinion  upon  any  dium,  they  shall  call  to 
resolved  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose  by  their  assistance  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  whom  they 


Beverdy  Johnson,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis-    for  and  against  the  claim,  and  aiter  having  heard,  if 
ter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  her  Brit-    required,  one  person  on  each  side,  as  aforesaid,  and 
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oonsnitod  with  the  commiaaioners,  shall  deoide  there-       In  witaess  whereof  the  respeodveplenipotentUries 

S»on  finally  and  withont  appeal.    NeTWtfaelees,  if  have  eifned  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 

0  oommiesioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  ehaU  think  seale  of  their  arms, 
it  desirable  that  a  sovereif^  or.  head  of  a  friendly       Done  at  London,  the  fourteenth  da^  of  January, 
state,  should  be  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  the  ease  ▲.  d.  eighteen  hundred  and  nixty^mne. 

of  any  olalm,  the  commissioners  shall  report  to  that  OLAREN DON. 

effect  to  their  resj^ive  Qovemments,  who  shaU  BEVKRDY  JOHNSON, 

thereupon,  within  six  months,  af^ree  upon  some  sov- 
ereign, or  head  of  a  friendly  state,  who  sh^  be  in-        (7Atiia.— Mr.  Burlingame,  the  representative 

▼ited  to  decide  the  oham.    In  the  event  of  a  ded-  ^f  *],-.  TTnitftd  RtAtM  in  Ohinn.  hv  IntiiAr  nf  Ha- 

sion  involving  the  question  of  compensation  to  be  ^liTn.  i^^S^^f^lS^ 

paid  being  Mnved  iS  by  a  speoal  arbitrator  or  um-  oember  11,  1867,  to  Mr.  Seward,  informed  him 
piro,  the  amount  of  such  compensation  shall  be  re-  of  hia  appointment  by  the  Chinese  Government 
terred  baek  to  the  commissioners  for  abjudication,  as  envoy  to  the  treaty  powera,  and  his  acoept- 
ind  inthe  event  of  their  not  beiM  able  to  agree^  it  a^ee  of  the  position,  and  his  intention  to  visit 
shall  then  be  decided  ^7.  <^«  «}>^trator  ot  umpiw  ^^  ^  .^^  g^^  ^^^  ^^  embassy  by  the  first 
appointed  by  them,  or  who  shall  have  been  deter-  """  w»i»w*  i^w-wwi  .»*«**  «**«  ywiiwoj  i/j^uw  *i*o« 
mined  by  lot*  It  shidl  be  competent  for  each  Gov-  opportunity.  On  arnvmg  m  Washmgton,  the 
emment  to  name  one  person  to  attend  the  commis-  embassy  was  presented  and  received  by  Presi- 
sioners  as  agent  on  its  behalf,  to  present  and  support  dent  Johnson,  who  on  the  9th  of  July  trans- 
claims  on  its  behalf,  and  to  answ;er  daiins  made  upon  n^i^tod  to  the  Senate  the  text  of  a  treaty  (see 
it,  and  to  represent  it  f^enerally  m  all  matters  con-  r]^,^.\  *^  ^ 
neoted  with  the  investigation  and  dedsion  thereof.  ^^Jr. -'l  ^  ^  .i  ^ •/»•■«  .^ 
The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  This  treaty  was  snbseqnently  ratified  by  the 
hto  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Senate  sabstantially  as  given  on  a  preceding 
•olemiuy  and  sincerel;^  engage  to  consider  the  de-  piige 

SI*? U 'J^w^&'2/'^f^,fi^  ^  ^tradition.— Th«  foUowing  important  opin- 

may  be,  as  absolutely  final  ana  conclusive  upon  eaon  •       ^  ,.         jv    t  j     tt  h    r^i.   Vt  *».  jia^  x 

cUim  iedded  upon  by  them  respectively;  and,  to  wn,  delivered  by  Judge  Hall  of  the  Umted  States 

g^ve  frill  effect  to  such  decisions  without  any  objeo-  Oircoit  Gonrt  for  the  Northem1)i8trict  of  New 

tioQ.  evasion^  or  delay,  whatsoever^  it  is  agreed  that  York  on  the  MT^wrori  asxd  habeas  corpus  m.  the 

no  eWm  arismg  out  of  anv  transaction  of  a  date  prior  notorious  extradition  case  of  Charles  H.  Baker, 

IvtntiS^    '         '  admissible  under  tins  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g^^^^  ^^  g^^^l 

Aw.  8.  Every  oUum  shall  bepresented  to  the  com-  diet,  counsel  for  the  Queen,  and  by  Messrs. 

miasioners  within  six  months  from  the  day  of  their  Box  and  Parker  for  the  prisoner,  will  be  im- 

flnt  meeting,  nnless  in  «iy  case  where  reasons  for  portant  to  the  legal  profesaon : 
delay  shaU  l)e  estabbshed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the        j^^^  jj^  ^     ^^^     £      j      conviction  un- 

oommissioners,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  m  the  ,      X°    .  ««  «.j ^  v:     q,   ,    ^  xt      ''"''™  "" 

event  of  the  ooiimissloners  differing  in  opinion  there-  der  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  does 

upon,  and  then,  in  any  such  case,  the  period  for  pre-  not  render  a  witness  mcompetent,  as  the  stat- 

aenting  the  claim  may  be  extended  not  exceeding  three  ute  has  no  reference  to  a  conviction  under  the 

months  longer.    The  commissioners  shsU  bebound  i^^g  of  the  State.     The  statutes  of  the  State 

to  examine  and  decide  upon  every  claim  withm  two  ^  >t       ynrk  nrovid«  that  th«  OnvArnnr  nr  Ta- 

yeaw  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  wMch  meet-  <>?  f  f  ^  ^  ^^^  proviae  tnat  tne  Governor  or  L.e- 

mg  BhaU  be  held  in  the  city  of  Washington.  gislature  may  pardon  a  convict,  and  thus  re- 

Abt.-  4.  All  sums  of  money  which  may  be  awarded  store  his  competency.    This  could  not  be  done 

by  the  eommLseionerS}  or  by  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  in  the  case  or  a  foreign  conviction,  however, 

on  sooount  of  any  claim^hall  be  paid  in  coin  or  its  »t  j  ^  ^f  ^he  opinion  that  the  same  result  would 

equivalent  by  the  one  Government  to  the  other,  as  n^^  «^««i».^  :*•  *i»^  ««aA  --r-o   »^«^^x«,«»^  v«.  4\.^ 

Se  case  may  be,  witiiin  eighteen  montiis  after  the  ^e  reached,  if  the  caae  was  governed  by  the 

date  of  the  decision,  without  interest.  rules  of  evidence  as  they  stood  previous  to  the 

AxT.  6.  The   hiA  contracting  parties  en^^age  to  statutes  of  this  State,  as  a  foreign  conviction  in 

consider  the  result  of  the  proceedings  at  this  com-  the  year  1789  would  not  render  such  person 

miMion  as  a  ftill,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  of  every  inoomnetent. " 

daim  upon  either  Government  srising  out  of  any  trans-        ij«~l^  „      .        .  .     x         ^'  r  i 

sction  of  a  date  prior  to  the  exchange  of  the  retifica^        The  following  important  questions  of  law 

tions  of  the  present  convention;  and  further  engage  were  fuUy  argued,  but  the  decision  on  the  first 

that  every  such  claim,  whether  or  not  the  same  mav  point  rendered  a  decision  on  them  unnecessary, 

^T*^P"~*u**^  ^^  ''^*^?®  ^^'  °^??  PJCf®"^i  although  the  intimations  of  the  Court  were  m 

or  laid  before  the  said  commission,  shall,  from  and  xi.  •_  r^-^.  . 

after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ssid  ii"©ir  lavor  .  .  ,     ^  ,  ,      xi. 
commission,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  set-        *-•  ^^  could  not  be  taken  under  the  extra- 
tied,  barred  and  thenceforth  inadmissible.  dition  treaty,  because  cases  so  arising  are  not 

A«T.  6.  The  commissionen  and  the  arbitrator  or  offences  agunst  the  United  States,  but  simply 

umpire  shall  kem  an  accurate  record  and  correct  min-  nn^nr  thetreatv 

utes  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  *^'^«*  "*«  «'*^''»J'f»  xv    tt  •*  a  a*.^*,^^ 

thereof,  and  shall  appoint  andempSy  a  derk  or  otiier  ^2.  The  question  whether  the  United  Stetes 

person  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  busi-  Circuit  Court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from 

ness  which  may  come  before  them.    A  secretair-  and  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
clerks  sre  to  be  appointed  conjointly.    The  whole  ex-        3,  How  far  the  Criminal  Court  could  receive 

penses  of  the  commission,  mduding  contingent  ex-  ^^  j^^«^  •     »^*:^^„^  ««;i  i^ii^y,.  i./>4.*M#« 

^nses,  shall  be  defrayed'  equaUytetweenlhe  two  evidence  mcertwrart  and  h^ea^eorpus. 
Governments.              ^      ^      ^  I^eutrality  Lam,  —  The  Government  Oom- 

Abt.  7.  The  present  convention  shsll  be  ratified  by  mission,  named  by  the  British  Cabinet  to  in- 
the President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  qiiire  into  the  workings  of  the  neutrality  laws 

BriCS^lS w*  2n<?th!^Sm^tiSS^SQ  be  ex-  ^^  amendmente  proper  to  be  made  to  enable 

changed  at  l2ndSi,*as  soon  as  may  be  witiiin  twelvi  ^^^  Government  to  folfil  aU  its  international 

montiis  f^m  the  date  hereof.  obligations,  made  their  report. 
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The  commission  was  composed  of  very  emi-       Naturalisation H.   Ereissmaim,    United 

nent  men,  inclading  two  Lord  Ohancellors,  sev-  States  consul  at  Berlin,  writes   as   follows, 

eralleamed  judges,  and  pnblio  men  of  high  po-  imder  date  of  July  11th,  to  F.  W.  Seward, 

Utical  standing  of  both  of  the  great  parties.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State : 

Among  them  is  Mr.  Phillimore,  the   distin-  i  beg  to  mfonn  yon  that,  in  a  dixnilar  d«l»d  July 

guished  author  of  a  work  on  pubuc  law,  and  Mr.  6th,  the  Prussian  Mkiflter  of  the  Interior  instructs 

YemonHarcourt,  the  author  of  the  well-known  those  goveinment  offloiala  whom  it  oosoems  that  by 

letters  on  this  class  of  questions,  printed  over  the  oonduBion  of  the  treaty  of  February  22, 18«8,^be- 

therignatureofHirtorions."  Thecommi«non  ISj^^J^TlSr^h  »o  SSSST^li 

was  as  able  and  mdependent  as  could  be  weU  treaty,  that  citizens  of  the  North-German  Union  who 

made  up  from  the  two  great  parties.  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  without  penma^ 

The  commission  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  sion  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  thereby  committed 

very  comprehensive  spirit.    They  reftised  to  be  "^  sot  pumshable  under  the  laws  relating  Uict^, 

guided  b^  any  nice  line  of  discriminations  as  ^^'^^^  S^^^'tf^r^"^'  Z  ^hSJ'f^S 

to  what  constitutes  exact  duty  under  mtema-  homes,  after  an  absence  of  ilve  yean,  and  that  any 

tional  law ;  but  took  as  the  basis  of  their  rec-  judgme^  or  punishment  which  may^  have  been  pro- 

ommendations  the  moral  obligations  of  nations  nounoed  or  decreed  against  such  citizens,  by  reason 

to  maintain  strict  neutrality,  and  on  that  pro-  ^,^?^  emigration  to  the  United  States  without  per- 

^^^Ar.A  4.^  «,«i.«  «  ^^A^  ^4^  n;^»;^:^«i  •a»«i<.4^».  mission,  is  not  to  be  executed  or  enforced  against 

ceeded  to  make  a  code  of  municipal  regulations  ^^j^  provided  the  parties  have  acquired  dti^iship 

which  would  effectthat  object^  whether  required  in  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  article  one 

or  not  by  the  strict  letter  of  mternational  law.  of  the  treaty  in  (question.    The  circular  of  the  minis* 

In  this  temper  they  recommended  certain  ter  accordingly  directs  the  proper  officials,  throughout 

alterations  in  the  law,  and  improvements  in  the  ^^  }S^T'  ^  ^^  «»f  *<>  mstitute  ttie  prooMaings 
r^            t^    ,     7.          >  o^*Ax/"i""'™^"'r  "*  "^'^  for  the  trial  and  punishment,  and  to  desist  from  any 
forms  of  pleading  on  mdictments  under  the  molestation  whatever  of  any  individual  coming  mider 
neutrality  law,  to  the  end  that  a  trial  may  be  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  if  such  indiyidual  fur- 
reached  on  the  merits  without  delay.  nish  tiie  proper  proof  of  his  having  become  a  natnrsl- 
Among  the  new  provisions  recommended  iwd  dtaen  of  the  United  States,  nursuant  to  article 
. »      f*.                     *^  one  of  the  treaty.    The  Minister  of  Justice  has,  more- 
are  xnese.                   .     ,  ,,                 .              «,  over,  called  on  the  Courts  of  Justice  throughout 
^  A  prohibition  against  the  preparing  or  fit-  Prussia  for  offldal  reports  of  all  the  cases  in  whieh 
ting  out,  from  any  British  port,  of  any  naval  or  judgments  and  sentences  have  been  passed,  and 
military  expedition    agcdnst    any  state  with  s^l  stand  in  foroe,  with  the  view  of  having  all  pmi- 

which  Great  Britain  is  at  peace,  whether  such  J^^^^JSio^^"'                 "^        ^  ™"^      * 

state  be  at  war  with  any  other  state  or  not.  ^    ^ 

Making  it  a  misdemeanor —  Kegotiations,  tending  to  the  recognition  of 

1.  To  fit  out,  arm,  dispatch,  or  cause  to  be  the  rights  of  the  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
dispatched,  any  vessel  with  intent,  or  knowl-  United  States  by  their  native  governments, 
edge,  that  it  will  be  employed  by  any  foreign  were  carried  on,  and  in  some  instances  con- 
power,  in  war  against  another^  with  which  eluded  favorably  to  such  rights. 

Great  Britain  is  at  peace ;  or  Paraguay, — ^A  diflSculty  arose  between  the 

2.  To  build  or  equip  within  British  jurisdio-  Paraguayan  (Jovemment  and  Mr.  Washburn,  the 
tion  any  ship,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  United  States  minister,  during  the  year.  The 
shall,  after  being  fitted  out  and  armed,  "  either  trouble  sprung  out  of  the  evacuation  of  Asnn- 
within  or  without  the  British  dominions,"  be  cion,  and  the  declaration  by  the  Paragoayan 
employed  in  that  way ;  or  Government  that  it  was  a  military  point.    The 

8.  Commence  or  attempt  to  do,  or  aid  in  do-  American  legation  alone  was  allowed  to  re- 
ing,  these  acts.  main  in  Asuncion,  and  several  persona,  be- 
There  is  a  special  section  containing  ten  pro-  tween  tiie  date  of  evacuation  and  June  16th, 
visions  for  regulating  and  making  efficient  the  took  up  their  abode  in  the  American  ministry, 
powers  of  the  executive  and  the  courts.  A  correspondence  arose  between  Benitez  and 
It  is  also  recommended  that  it  be  made  a  Mr.  Washburn  as  to  the  persons  who  were 
misdemeanor  to  engage  any  person  to  quit  the  protected  at  the  American  embassy,  the  former 
country  on  any  representation  whatever,  if  it  charging  some  with  crimes  and  others  with 
be  the  intent  to  employ  him  in  foreign  military  communicating  with  the  enemy,  and  demand- 
service,  ing  their  surrender  to  the  authorities.  These 
It  is  ftirther  recommended  that  all  prizes  of  allegations  were  denied  by  Mr.  Washburn.  A 
neutral  vessels  brought  into  British  jurisdio-  long  and  bitter  correspondence  ensued,  resolt- 
tion,  if  captured  by  any  vessel  in  the  employ  ing  in  the  forcible  seizure  of  some  of  the  resi- 
of  a  belligerent,  which  has  been  built  or  sent  dents,  and,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Washburn,  ai- 
out  of  England,  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  taoh6s  of  the  United  States  legation,  by  the 
act,  shall,  oif  due  proof,  be  returned  to  the  Paraguayan  authorities, 
owners  from  whom  they  were  captured,  and  Matters  were  in  such  a  condition,  that  Mr. 
no  vessel  which  has  got  out  of  British  jurisdio-  Seward  writes,  under  date  of  November  11  tb, 
tion,  against  the  neutrality  laws,  and  becomes  to  Secretary  Welles :  '^  I  have  thought  it  my 
employed  in  the  service  of  any  belligerent  gov-  duty  to  advise  the  President  that  the  rear  ad- 
emment  at  war,  shall  be  admitted  into  any  miral  should  be  instructed  to  proceed,  with  an 
British  port  thereafter.  adequate  force,  at  onoe  to  Paragaay,  and  take 
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such  measures  as  may  be  found  neoeasary,  to  Parliament  of  Canada,  passed  in  the  session  of 

prevent  yiolence  to  the  lives  and  property  of  1856,  the  ''dergj  reserves"  again  became  a 

American  citizens  there,  and,  in  Uie  exercise  portion  of  the  public  domain-^lne  provision 

of  a  sound  discretion,  to  demand  and  obtain  being  made  fbr  the  interests  of  clergymen  to 

prompt  redress  for  any  extreme  insult  or  vio-  whom  salaries  and  allowances  had  been  made 

lenoe  that  may  have  been  arbitrarily  commit-  under  the  old  law — ^the  act   also   solemnly 

ted  against  the  flag  of  the  United  States  or  afllrming  that  its  provirions  were  intended 

their  citizens."    In  compliance  with  this  re-  '^to  remove  all  semblance  of  connection  be- 

Suest,  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  tween  church  and  state" — an  all-important 
emanded  and  obtained  an  apology,  and  prom-  preparation  for  **  a  new  nationality."  In  the 
ise  of  reparation.  period  referred  to,  education  was  much  im- 
DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  It  is  known  proved  and  extended  in  the  two  Canadas.  In 
that  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Qreat  the  Upper  Province  the  Toronto  University, 
Britain  and  Ireland,  passed  in  March,  1867,  endowed  from  the  public  lands,  but  the  bene- 
this  Dominion  was  created,  and  that  by  royal  fits  of  which  had  been  long  monopolized  by 
proclamation,  issued  in  the  subsequent  month  the  Church  of  England,  was  remodelled  by  the 
of  May,  it  was  proclaimed  to  exist,  and  its  legislature,  and  a  remarkable  impetus  given  to 
operations  directed  to  conmience.  This  act  grammar  and  common  school  education.  In 
abro^ted  the  constitutions,  respectively,  of  Lower  Canada  much  was  also  done,  especially 
tiie  Provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  as  regards  elemental^  instruction,  coUeges  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  enacted  that  thenc^orth  high  schools  having  been  from  an  early  period 
they  should  be  ^*  federally  united  into  one  in  good  standing.  But  the  grand  refrain  in 
Dominion  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  favor  of  the  latter  Province  was  the  abolition 
and  Ireland,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  '^  feudal  riffhts  and  duties  "  which  had 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  Although  the  same  obtained  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
preamble  states  that  these  Provinces  had  ^  ex-  country  by  the  French,  and  ^^  the  substitution 
pressed  their  desire  "  to  be  so  united,  it  would  of  a  free  tenure  for  that  under  which  the  prop- 
be  more  strictly  true  to  say  that  the  measure  erty  subject  thereto  hath  heretofore  been 
originated  in  tiie  political  necessities  of  the  held."  This  change  was  effected  at  a  cost 
Province  of  Canada.  The  maritime  Provinces  of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  to  the  public 
had  desired  a  Confederacy  apart  from  Canada,  chest,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  an  act 
and  had  entered  into  consultation  to  that  end;  par  exoetUnce  of  liberal  legislation.  It  is  also 
bat  the  authorities  of  the  latter  Province  seized  said  to  be  the  onlv  case  in  the  history  of  the 
upon  the  occasion  td  effect  the  larger  Union,  world,  excepting  the  recent  change  in  Russia, 
and  thus  escape  from  local  embarrassments,  in  which  the  feudal  system  was  abolished 
which  had  become  almost  chronic,  and  the  na-  without  resort  to  violence.  For  the  benefit 
tore  of  which  may  be  somewhat  understood  by  of  the  United  Provinces  throughout,  were  es- 
an  outsider  when  told  that  in  twenty-three  years  tablished,  since  1860,  railways  of  an  aggregate 
there  had  been  fourteen  governments,  giving  an  length  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles.  The 
average  duration  of  nineteen  months;  besides  principal  of  these  is  the  Grand  Trunk,  extend- 
which  was  the  frequent  forcing  out  of  indi-  ing  over  eleven  hundred  miles.  Toward  the 
vidual  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  make  way  construction  of  these  several  railways  the  Gov- 
for  others,  who  might  possibly  bring  more  emment  contributed  $20,000,000,  which  ex- 
strength,  and  the  equally  glaring  scandals  of  penditure,  however,  induced  the  investment  in 
keeping  offices  of  tne  Executive  vacant  for  the  same  work  of  at  least  $100,000,000  of  Eng- 
months  from  sheer  inability  to  fill  them  by  lish  capital  The  telegraph  was  introduced  in 
men  in  popular  favor,  and  having  others  occu-  1847,  and  soon  extended  to  aU  the  principal 
pied  by  ministers  who  could  not  obtain  seats  places  in  the  country.  In  1858  the  Montreal 
in  ParUament.  Let  it  not  be  understood,  how-  Ocean  Steamship  Company  was  formed,  and  in 
ever,  that  good  had  not  been  effected  under  1856  its  regular  mail  service  commenced.  It 
this  regime.  The  Act  of  1840,  which  united  was  at  first  fortnightly,  but  in  1859  it  was 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  made  weekly,  and  so  continues.  The  capital 
was  intended  to  correct  long-standing  abuses,  of  the  company  may  be  estimated  at  $9,000,000. 
and  to  introduce  changes  demanded  by  the  ad-  To  an  ordinary  observer  such  regular  progress 
Tanoed  knowledge  and  love  of  freedom  of  the  as  this  outline  indicates  would  seem  to  insure 
time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  mutations  and  a  continuance  of  the  form  of  government  under 
errors  referred  to,  these  objects  were,  to  a  great  which  it  was  effected,  at  least  for  years  yet  to 
extent,  attained.  The  improvident  and  not  come.  But,  with  collective  bodies  as  with  the 
less  imprudent  Act  of  King  George  III.,  in  individual  man,  prosperity  produces  not  so 
reserving  one-seventh  of  the  lands  of  Upper  much  contentment,  or  rest,  as  the  desiie  for 
Canada  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  more— or,  as  we  prefer  to  have  it,  ExeeUior  is 
Protestant  clergy  "  produced,  as  might  have  the  natural  motto. 

been  foreseen,  much  bitter  dissension,"  which  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  thus  brought  into 
was  but  little  relieved  by  the  several  attempts  existence,  the  creature  of  circumstances  ex- 
made,  under  imperial  dictation,  to  vary  the  posing  it  to  early  and  probably  hostile  criti- 
bearings  of  the  law ;  but  by  an  act  of  the  free  cism,  required  skilM  guidance,  at  least  in  the 
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start,  and  so  far  it  may  be  said  to  be  gradually  the  appeal  to  England  was  absolutely  without 
advancing  in  strength  and  national  importance,  effect,  and,  as  the  leading  statesmen  of  both 
Constructed  so  as  to  admit^  one  day  or  other,  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  ez- 
of  the  question  of  '^  State  nghts,"  Sir  John  A.  pressed  their  unwillingness  to  interfere  with 
MaoDonald  thus  described  the  care  that  was  a  scheme  which,  although  more  immediately 
taken  to  prevent  evil  from  that  source.  First  colonial  in  its  operations,  is  yet  of  great  im- 
referring  to  the  United  States,  he  says :  '*  They  portance,  from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  it  is 
dedared  by  their  Constitution  that  each  State  thought  that  Mr.  Howe  is  becoming  somewhat 
was  a  sovereignty  in  itself^  and  that  all  the  more  pacific  in  hb  dispo&dtion  toward  the  Gen- 
powers  incident  to  a  sovereignty  bdonged  to  eral  Government,  and  that  the  latter  are  will- 
each  State,  except  those  powers  which,  by  the  ing  to  meet  him  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.* 
Constitution,  were  conferred  upon  the  Q^eral  It  is  understood  that  1h  ewfoundland  is  now 
Government  and  Congress."  Then,' speaking  well  disposed  toward  that  "eventual  admis- 
of  the  Dominion,  he  points  out  the  difference:  sion  into  the  Union  "  which  the  imperial  Act 
"  Here  we  have  adopted  a  different  system,  provides  for,  and  that  an  open  declaration  to 
We  have  strengthened  the  General  Govern-  that  effect  would  soon  foUow  an  adjnstm^it 
ment.  We  have  given  the  General  Legisla-  with  Nova  Scotia.  British  Columbia  has  made 
ture  all  the  great  subjects  of  legislation.  We  formal  communication  of  her  willingness  to 
have  conferred  upon  them,  not  only  specifically  join  immediately  upon  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Ter- 
and  in  detail,  all  the  powers  which  are  inci-  ritory  being  acquired.  The  Dominion  Parlia- 
dent  to  sovereignty,  but  we  have  expressly  ment  of  1867  passed  resolutions  authorizing 
declared  that  aU  subjects  of  general  interest  this  acquisition,  and  two  members  of  the  Gren- 
not  distmctly  and  exclusively  conferred  upon  eral  Qovemment,  Messrs.  Cartier  and  MacDou- 
the  local  Governments  and  local  Legislatures,  gall,  are  at  present  in  England,  engaged  in  for- 
shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Govern-  warding  the  necessajy  negotiations.  It  is 
ment  and  Legislature."  believed  that  the  ancient  company  to  whom 
Discussion  has,  however,  arisen  as  to  the  this  territory  legally  belongs  will  not  be  in- 
relative  powers  of  the  local  and  General  Gov-  duced  to  surrender  their  rights  at  a  less  cost  to 
erfunents  and  Legislatures,  friends  of  the  former  the  Dominion  than  $5,000,000; 
affecting  to  see  a  disposition  at  headquarters  The  legislation*<^  the  several  Parliaments  of 
to  "belittle"  them,  as  they  have  somewhat  the  Dominion,  federal  and  local,  has  been,  so 
forcibly  expressed  it.  Hence  Mr.  Dunkin,  a  &r,  carefully  consistent  with  the  general  wel- 
prominent  member  of  the  Quebec  Administra-  fare,  if  we  except  an  apparent  unwillingness  in 
tion,  announced  in  his  place  in  Uie  Legislature  Quebec  to  encourage  immigration. 
in  1867  that  ''none  of  the  functions  of  the  Prominent  among  the  measures  of  the  Fed- 
Provinces  have  a  municipal  character.  They  eral  or  Dominion  Parliament  of  1868,  stands  the 
are  not  derived  from  the  Dominion ;  they  are  Post-office  Act,  which  repeals  the  material 
not  dependent  on  the  Dominion ;  their  author-  provisions  of  all  previously-existing  postal 
ity  is  not  subordinate  to  the  Dominion.  It  has  laws  in  the  former  rrovinces,  and  assimUate^ 
far  more  the  character  of  codrdination."  But  the  regulations  and  rates  throughout  the  Do- 
some  months^  reflection  would  seem  to  have  minion.  The  rate  of  local  postage  has  been 
modified  Mr.  Dunkin^s  view — ^brin^g  it  more  reduced  from  five  cents  to  three,  and  the  Post- 
in  harmony  with  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald^s —  master-General  has  eff'ected  an  arrangement 
for,  in  a  recent  speech,  we  find  him  affirming  with  the  United  States,  reducing  the  postage 
that  "he  never  entertained  a  thought  of  claim-  between  that  coxmtry  and  Canada  from  ten 
ing  any  undue  importance  or  junsdictiion  for  cents  to  six.  Post-office  savings  banks  have 
the  local  governments.  The  local  governments  been  authorized  and  established.  Another  im- 
had  subordinate  functions  to  the  General  Gov-  portant  postal  event  has  been  the  withdrawal 
emment,  but  no  one  could  deny  that  they  had  of  the  Cunard  boats  from  the  route  between 
some  coordinate  powers,  and  that  was  all  he  Liverpool  and  Boston,  via  Halifax,  by  which 
daimed."  Trouble  of  a  more  serious  nature,  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bmns- 
amounting  almost  to  alarm,  prevails  in  another  wick  were  deprived  of  direct  postal  communi- 
quartep  of  the  Dominion.  The  people  of  Nova  cation  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  Canadian 
Scotia  have  from  the  beginning  been  opposed  Gk>vemment  has  since  entered  into  a  contract — 
to  that  province  being  included  in  the  Confed-  which  commenced  on  the  Ist  of  July  last,  and 
eracy,  and  have,  by  protest  and  remonstrance,  is  to  continue  for  three  years — ^with  the  In- 

in  various  forms,  denied  the  right  of  the  local    — — _    _ r 

Parliament  to  ganction  the  annnUing  of  their  o^^a,?'. ArS ^v^SSS^a^^^  Sd'.S 

ancient  C<Hlstitution — ^holdmg  to  the  doctrine  talned  each  an  extent  of  fiecal  and  other  conceesiooe  Ibr 

of  Locke,  that  "the  Legislature  can  have  no  Nova  Scotia  as  to  wairmt,  to  his  own  judgment. his 

^^V'  "*»"*^^'*^o'~"''J**\ /'•*""••  ^Y^"^  acceptance  ofa  place  in  the  Cabinet.   He  has  retained  to 

power  to  transfer  tneir  autnonty  OI  malang  Nova  Bcotia  to  seek  refflection  to  the  House  of  Commons 

laws,  or  to  place  it  in  other  hands."     This  op-  p?<lw  these  circamstanoes.   Writing  ftom  Portlapd,  on 

position,  led  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  m  old  ^tXSe''^\^ol^^t^^T^t^mfffr\^^^ 

and  able  politician,  completely  controlled  the  months,  tni  mj  oonntry^e  Ihlr  claim  to  readjnetment  of 

electioHB  which  have  occu^ed  Bhioe  ooirfedera-  X't'rBX!?£'rojS?JSf',S^'r'';^^iS: 

tion,  and  still  oontmuei  fomudable;  but^  as  peaL"          -«         -^                ^ 
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man  Steamslup  Oom^anj,  to  perfonn  this  ser-  an  oppoiianity  of  returning  to  their  ootmtry.^ 

vice,  bj  calling  fortmgbtl/  at  Halifax  for  maila  Per  eontra^  it  maj  be  stated  that  the  OathoUc 

and  passengers,  on  their  vojages  to  and  firom  Bishop  of  Bnrlington,  Yt,  lately*  applied,  in 

the  United  Kingdom.    Important  laws  respect-  the  dty  of  Qaebeo,  for  French-Canadian  priests 

ing  customs,  pabUo  works,  the  civil  servioe,  to  cooperate  with  him  in  ministering  to  tbeir 

the  militia,  marine,  and  fisheries,  and  an  "  Act  countermen  residing  in  the  United  States,  of 

respecting  the  cnrrency,^'  have  also  passed.*  whom,  he  sajs,  there  are  not  less,  in  the  ag- 

Cap.  40  of  the  militia  law  makes  proYision  greffate,  than  half  a  million;  ^Hhat  they  are 

for  works  of  fortification  and  defence.    Power  still  pressing  forward  at  an  average  of  a  thou- 

is  taken  to  ndse  £1,000,000  for  saoh  works,  sand  per  week,"  and  that  he  "  desired  to  snp- 

nnder  the  gnarantee  of  the  imperial  treasar/,  ply  them  with  priests,  speaking  their  own  lan- 

to  rank  next  after  the  Intercolonial  Railway  gaage  and  participating  in  their  ideas,  on  the 

Loan,  and  to  be  expended  on  the  works  at  St  soil  to  whicn  they  have  become  attached»'* 

John,  N.  B.,  Montreal,  and  points  farther  west.  In  New  Bmnswick,  the  legislation  embraces 

The  Currency  Act  provides  that  if  the  Con*  coUection  and  management  of  revenue,  roads 

gross  of  the  United  States  adopt  the  basis  of  and  bridges,  county  courts,  and  an  act  which 

the  International  Monetary  Conference,  mak-  exempts  homesteads,  not  exceeding  in  value 

ing    the  American   half-eagle   equal  to  tiie  six  hundred  dollars,  from  seizure  for  debt,  or 

French  twenty-five  franc  piece,  then,  by  proo-  cause  of  action  accruing  after  the  passing  of  said 

lamation,  the  same  currency  will  be  adopted  act.    The  principal  measure  in  Nova  Scotia 

in  the  Dominion.    It  it  also  provided  that  the  relates  to  its  leading  interests,  sold  and  coal 

Qoyemor  may  order  that  silver  coins  of  the  mines.    And  besides  the  general  act,  not  less 

United  States  be  received  as  legal  tender  in  than   thirty-fiver    ^^  gold-mining   companies '' 

Quebec,  Ontario,  and  New  Brunswick.     A  were  incorporated-— capital  from  fifty  tnousand 

marked  feature  in  the  legislation  of  (hitario  is  to  one  hundred  thousand  doUars  each — ^and 

a  measure   in   &vor  of  immigrant  settiers.  eight  companies  for  ^'ooal  mining,"  capital 

"Free  ^ants  and  homesteads"  are  authorized  from  one  nundred  thousand  dollm  to  five 

to  be  given  in  several  extensive  districts,  and  hundred  thousand  doUars. 

it  is  humanely  regulated  that^  "  upon  the  death  But  the  proceeding  of  paramount  interest  in 

of  the  locatee,  the  land  so  g^ven  passes  to  his  the  Domimon  in  the  past  year  is  the  enaot- 

widow,  unless  she  prefers  to  accept  her  dower  ment  authorizing  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 

in  it.    The  land  cannot  be  alienated  or  mort-  and  the  commencement,  accordingly,  of  that 

gaged  until  the  patent  issnes,  nor  within  twenty  great  work.    This  road  is  to  conf^eration  as 

years  of  the  location,  without  consent  of  the  the  keystone  to  the  arch.    Without  it  there 

wife,  if  living.    Nor  shaU  it  be  liable  during  could  be  no  union,  and  without  the  union  the 

that  twenty  years  to  be  sold  under  execution  British  Oovemment  would  never  guarantee  the 

for  any  debt,  except  a  mortgage  or  pledge,  necessary  loan  of  £8,000,000.     The  imperial 

after  the  patent  issues."    An  act  *'  respecting  act  authorizing  this  loan  provides  thus :  **  The 

gold  and  silver  mines"  also  passed;  and  the  commissioners  of  her  M^iesty^s  Treasury  shall 

genius  of  the  people  (chiefly  of.Enghsh  and  not  give  any  guarantee  under  this  Act,  unless 

Scotch  birtii  and  origin)  is  shown  by  a  law  re-  and  until  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada 

lating  to  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  Pro  V-  has  been  passed,  within  two  years  after  the 

inoe,  in  which  previously-existing  laws  are  care-  union  of  Canada  under   the   British  North 

fully  and  minutely  altered  and  improved.    The  America  Act,  1867,  providing,  to  the  satis&c- 

Quebeo  Le^pslature  has  shown  no  disposition '  tion  of  one  of  her  M%f esty's  principal  Secre- 

to  encourage  emigration  to  that  province  from  taries  of  State,  aa  follows : 

£arope.     This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  **  1.  For  the  construction  of  the  raUway. 

natural  deore  to  preserve  intact  the  power  of  **2.  For  the  use  of  the  railway  at  all  times 

the  French  element.    Much  anxiety  is  evinced  for  Her  Mi^esty^s  military  and  other  service. 

to  induce  French  Canadians  from  the  old  and  '^Nor  unLess  and  until  the  line  in  which  tiie 

tbiddy-settied  districts  to  take  possession  of  railway  is  to  be  constructed  has  been  approved 

the  unsettied,  or  crown  lands ;  and  to  this  end  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 

^*  colonization  roads"  are  being  constructed  of  State."   The  main  object  of  this  clause  was 

to  a  considerable  extent,  exclusively  by  the  to  oblige  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  adopt  a 

Government,  and  aid  tendered  to  municipalities  line  marked  out  some  years  since  by  M(uor 

for  a  like  purpose.    It  is  idso  known  tiiat  agen-  Robinson^  an  imperial  officer,  running  by  the 

cies  are  at  work  to  induce  French-Canadian  em-  Gulf  shore  ss  far  north  as  possible  from  the 

igrants  to  the  United  States  to  return.    As  a  American  frontier.   This  line  has  been  adoptecL 

result  of  this  movement,  addresses  from  many  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  obtained 

of  those  emigrants,  residing  in  the  Northern  accordingly,  railway  commissioners  appointed, 

States,  have  ktely  been  presented,  praying  that  as  directed  by  the  Dominion  Act,  and  tenders 

*^the  Parliament  of  Quebec  will  romish  them  for  contracts  called  for.    There  are  two  pro- 

visions  in  the  law  evidentiy  directed  against 

•  The  Oastoms  Act,  cooBUtlDg  of  oao  hnndred  «&d  jobbing,  viz. :  '' All  contracts  for  over  $10,000 

forty-one  daoBen,  copsoiMatoi  the  Dreyloiis  ]aw8  of  the  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  council  for 

sereralProThicee  of  the  Dominion,  mrntehJiiff  a  complete  owmmmw^^  w  •««  %4VTv«uvt  ux  wuuvuav*. 

genenl  code,  and  making  the  tariff  onilbim.  approval.    No  member  Of  Faruament  can  be 
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an  officer  or  a  contractor  under  the  commis-  JvHj  4, 1794 ;  died  in  Detroit,  ^oh.,  Jnne  26, 

sioners."    Reliable  figures  as  to  finance  and  1868.    He  was    of  Revolutionary  stock,  his 

trade  in  the  Dominion  since  its  formation  could  grandfather  having  been  a  distinguished  patriot 

not  be  obtained  up  to  a  recent  date,  the  official  and  chaplain  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Uni- 

answer  to  a  request  for  particulars  being,  **The  ted  States.    His  f&ther  was  a  merchant,  and 

accounts  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces,  for  nine  vears  OomptroUer-General  of  Pennsyl- 

for  the  first  year  of  the  Union,  are  not  jet  vania.  He  early  developed  a  passion  for  learning, 

ready  for  publication."    It  may  be  interesting,  and  graduated  with  honor  n*om  the  Univerflity 

however,  to  state  that  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  The 

of  all  the  Provinces  the  year  before  confedera-  ensuing  autumn  he  entered  the  Theological 

tion  was  $15,842,880 ;  the  ordinary  ezpendi-  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  then  under  the 

ture  was  $15,227,168.    The  imports  for  the  care  of  tiie  celebrated  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  and 

same  year  were  $84,000,000,  including  about  after  a  four  years'  course  there  was  licensed  in 

$6,000,000  of  coin  and  bullion;  the  exports,  April,  1816,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia. 

$65,000,000,  including  $3,000,000  of  specie.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  called 

The  united  debt  of  the  former  Provinces  of  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

Canada,  and  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  soon  after  his  settlement 

and  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  there  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 

was  not  less  than  $90,000,000--$75,000,000  Divie  Bethune.    He  remained  in  this  pastorate 

for  the  former,  and  $16,000,000  for  the  latter  for  nineteen  years,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to 

— ^to  which  wiU  be  added,  almost  immediately,  the  Fifth  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia, 

at  least  $28,000,000  for  Intercolonial  Railway,  as  successor  to  Rev.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.  Two 

fortifications,  and  purchase  of  northwest  terri-  years  later  he  was  called   to  the  Broadway 

tory.    This  will  be  no  small  total  for  a  popu-  Tabemade,  New  York,  but  remained  there 

lation  of  not  more  than  four  millions  to  grapple  but  a  single  year,  when  he  again  removed  in 

with;  and  should  the  population  not  increase  October,  1888,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  became 

more  rapidly  than  at  present,  and  a  farther  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyteriaa  Church  in  that 

infiux  of  British  capital  not  take  place,  there  city.    Here  he  found  his  home,  and  remained 

would  be  little  Justincation  for  an  early  expen-  tiU  the  close  of  his  mimstiy  and  life.    He  was 

diture  for  enlarging  canals,  and  an  extension  well  adapted  for  such  a  post,  and  for  thirty 

of  railways— objects  of  lively  interest  at  pres-  years  he  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  all  great 

ent  to  a  mercantile  party  in  the  Dominion.  measures  of  reform  and  progress.     Michigan 

There  are  twenty-six  chartered  banks  in  the  and  the  whole  Northwest  owe  much  to  him 

four  Provinces,  viz.,  in  Ontario,  six ;  Quebec,  for  his  broad  views,  his  untiring  zeal,  and  his 

eleven ;  New  Brunswick,  four ;  Nova  Scotia,  hearty  cooperation  in  all  movements  for  the 

five;  capital  varying  from  $60,000  to  $6,000,000.  promotion  of  education,  science,  and  pbilan- 

The  total  authoriz^  capital  is  $88,000,000,  the  thropy.    Few  men  in  our  country  were  so  folly 

greater  part  of  which  is  paid  up.    In  March  conversant  with  all  departments  of  science,  or 

last  the  oldest  bank  in  Ontario  was  obliged  to  possessed  so  wide  and  liberal  culture.    He  was 

suspend,  and  become  amalgamated  with  the  particularly  well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of 

Merchants^  Bank,  two-thirds  of  its  capital  stock  physical  science :  astronomy,  meteorology,  ge- 

of  $4,000,000  disappearing  in  the  process.    In  ology,  mineralogy,  geography,  and  chemistry, 

November  the  Commercial  Bank  of  St.  John's,  and  all  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy. 

New  Brunswick,  failed,  causing  a  severe  finan-  were  subjects  of  constant  study  and  observation 

cial  crisis.    A  number  of  failures  of  wholesale  witii  him,  and  he  was  the  peer  of  the  special 

houses  in  Quebec  has  had  a  most  prejudicial  cultivators  of  each,  in  his  thorough  knowledge 

effect  on  credit  and  business  generally.    A  re-  of  them.  As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  eloquent, 

cent  report  of  one  of  the  banks  in  Montreal,  logical,  and  often  profound ;  as  a  writer,  the 

referring  to  these  failures,  says :  "  Commercial  master  of  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  brilliant  style, 

morality  appears  so  singularly  debased,  that  a  often  original,  and  always  interesting  by  the 

large  portion  of  the  community  seem  to  con-  wide  range  of  illustration  he  could  bring  to 

sider  it  not  dishonorable  to  become  bankrupt,  embellish  his  argument.    Possessing  a  strong 

or  even  fraudulently  bankrupt,  as  a  means  to  wHl,  extraordinary  moral  courage,  and  yet  great 

enrich  themselves.''    This  does  not  apply  so  tenderness  and  gentleness,  he  exerted,  perhape, 

much  to  the  west,  where  there  has  been  a  con-  a  more  powerfm  infiuence  than  any  preacher  in 

tinued  growth  of  prosperity,  owing  to  a  series  the  Northwest.  In  the  late  war,  he  was  conspie- 

of  abundant  harvests.  nous  for  his  patriotism,  and  seconded,  with  all 

The  political  government  of  the  Dominion  his  eloquence  and  fervor,  the  efforts  to  increase 

continues  the  same  as  at  the  outset.  Sir  John  the  number  of  our  troops  in  the  field,  and  the 

A.  MacDonald  the  presiding  genius.     Lord  measures  adopted  to  provide  for  the  sick  and 

Monck  has  been  replaced  as  Governor-General  wounded  soldiers  and  their  families.   Notwith- 

by  Sir  John  Young,  baronet,  etc.,  a  man  of  standing  his  age,  he  went  repeatedly  to  the 

high  reputation  as  an  administrator.  battle-field  as  a  delegate  of  the  Christian  Com- 

DUFFIELD,  Rev.  Gboboe,  D.  D.,  an  Ameri-  mission,  and  ministered  to  the  wounded,  aided 

can  Presbyterian  clergyman,  scholar,  and  au-  in  burying  the  dead,  and  performed  labors  from 

thor,  bom  in  Strasburg,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  which  many  younger  men  would  have  shrunk. 
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Dr.  Duffield  has  left  but  few  memorials  of  his  tamping.    The  ojlinder  was  blown  with  saoh 

rare  abilities  and  his  profound  scholarship  be-  violence  against  a  three-quarter  inch  boiler 

hind  him.    Two  or  three  volnmes,  not  of  great  plate  at  some  distance  as  to  break  it.    As  a 

size,  a  score  or  more  of  occasional  sermons  and  test  of  safety,  a  box  containing  about  8  lb.  of 

addresses,  manj  able  contributions  to  theologi-  dynamite  (equal  in  power  to  80  lb.  of  gun- 

cal  and  literary  reviews,  and  a  volume,  as  vet  powder)  was  placed  over  a   fire,  where  it 

onpublished,  of  reminiscences  of  his  own  life  slowly  burned  away ;  and  another  box,  with 

and  times,  are  all  his  contributions  to  posthu-  the  same  quantity,  was  hurled  fVom  a  height 

mons  fame^ of  more  than  60  feet  on  the  rook  below,  no 

DYNAMITE.  The  dynamite  of  M.  Nobel  explosion  ensuing  from  the  concussion  sus- 
ia  nothing  but  nitro-glycerine  absorbed  in  tained.  At  Stockholm,  a  weight  of  200  lb. 
highly  porous  silica.  It  consists  of  76  per  cent,  was  dropped  fi*om  a  height  of  20  feet  on  a  box 
of  nitro-fflycerine  and  25  per  cent,  of  porous  oontaining  dynamite,  which  it  smashed,  of 
siHca.  Uence  it  appears  to  possess  only  three-  course,  yet  no  explosion  took  place.  Such  a 
fourths  of  the  power  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  test  can  leave  no  doubt  that  dynamite  offers 
specific  gravity  of  both  substances  being  very  sufficient  safety  against  concussion  for  all  prao- 
nearly  the  same.  But,  practically,  there  is  no  tical  purposes ;  and  a  Prussian  military  com- 
advantage  in  the  greater  concentration  of  power  mission  recently  reported  that  it  appears  to  be 
of  nitro-glycerine.  It  ought  not  to  be  poured  the  safest  of  all  known  explosives.  The  great- 
direct  iuto  the  borehole,  since  it  easily  causes  est  drawback  on  nitro-glycerine  is  its  Uquid 
accidents  by  leaking  into  crevices,  where  it  form. 

explodes  under  the  miners'  tools.    It  must,  Nearly  all  the  calamities  caused  by  nitro- 

therefore,  be  used  in  cartridges,  which  leave  glycerine  have  been  owing  to  leakage,  which, 

considerable  windage;  whereas  dynamite,  being  for  practical  reasons,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 

flomewhat  pasty,  easily  yields  to  the  slightest  vent,  and  are,  therefore,  indirectly  char^ble 

pressure,  so  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  sides  to  its  liquid  state.    A  substance  sensitive  to 

of  the  borehole,  and  leave  no  windage  what-  concussion,  unless  it  is  quite  unmanageable,  like 

ever.    For  this  reason  a  (^ven  height  of  dyna-  chloride  of  nitrogen,  can  easily  be  protected 

mite  charge  in  a  hole  wiU  contain  quite  as  against  accidents  by  wrapping  it  in  a  soft  ma- 

muoh  nitro-glycerine  as  when  the  latter  is  used  terial;  but  if  that  substance  is  a  liquid  and  a 

in  its  pure  liquid  state.    As  a  test  of  the  power,  leakage  takes  place,  it  becomes  subject  to  the 

a  cylinder,  of  11-inch  diameter  and  12-inch  danger  of  direct  percussion ;  and  if  nitro-gly- 

height,  of  best  scrap-iron,  and  cut  off  a  shaft,  c^rine  in  that  condition  becomes  exposed  to 

waa  bored  through  the  centre  with  a  1-inch  the  sun^s  rays,  the  heat  which  it  takes  up  ren- 

borer,  and  a  charge  of  six  ounces  was  put  in  with-  ders  it  so  sensitive  as  to  become  dangerous 

out  securing  either  end  by  any  sort  of  plug  or  under  the  slightest  blow. 


E 

EABTHQUAKES.    The  year  1868  was  re-  pushed  onward  toward  the  sea,  which  it  en- 

markable  for  the  number,  the  wide-spread  dis-  tered,  driving  the  water  back  with  great  vio- 

tribution,  and  the  highly  destructive  effects  of  lenoe,  and  forming  a  point  or  artificial  tongue 

the  earthquakes  which  occurred.    They  were  of  land,  at  least  t>De  mile  in  length.    The  smoke 

characterized  by  a  great  variety  of  sublime  and  thrown  out^of  Mauna  Loa  at  this  time  rose  to 

wonderful  phenomena,  rivalling  in  all  respects  a  height  (estimated)  of  seven  and  four-fifths 

the  most  violent  earthquakes  of  which  history  mUes,  obscuring  every  thing  for  a  great  dis- 

has  made  record.  tance  around,  excepting  when  bright  spirals 

In  the  Idand  offfawaiL — ^The  first  of  these  of  fiame  shot  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano, 

terrestrial  convulsions  worthy  of  special  men-  The  severest  shock  occurred  on  the  2d  of  April, 

tion  commenced  on  the  27th  of  March,  in  the  Atthe  village  ofWaischina  the  earth  burst  open, 

island  of  Hawaii,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  tidal  wave  rushed  in  with  great  velocity. 

On  that  day  the  great  volcano,  Mauna  Loa,  be-  sweeping  over  the  tops  of  the  high  cocoanut- 

gan  to  ^ect  immense  columes  of  lava,  and  trees  and  carrying  death  and  destruction  in  its 

flinoiultaneously  shocks  of  earthquake  set  in.  train.    Vast  bodies  of  earth  were  torn  from  the 

Daring  twelve  days  succeeding  there  were  (esti-  mountain-side  and  thrown  to  considerable  dis- 

xnated)  two  thousand  shocks,  followed  at  inter-  tances.   It  was  reported  that  the  slope  and  part 

▼als  by  feiurftd  tidal  waves,  destroying  vUlages  of  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  fifteen  hundred 

and  large  numbers  of  their  inhabitants.    The  feet  high,  were  lifted  up  by  the  earthquake  and 

first  outpouring  of  lava  came  down  the  moun-  hurled  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  a  distance 

t^n-side  in  a  bpoad  stream '  several  feet  deep,  of  over  one  thousand  feet.    On  one  side  of 

and  travelled  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  family  Mauna  Loa  a  singular  eruption  of  moist  clay 

living  in  its  path,  two  miles  from  the  point  occurred,  covering  a  space  about  two  miles 

where  it  broke  out,  had  barely  time  to  escape,  and  three-quarters  long  and  one  mile  broad, 

taking  with  them  only  their  clothes.    The  lava  This  was  followed  by  an  immense  stream  of 
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water.    Lofty  precipices  were  levelled  to  the  playing  with  terrific  fdry,  throwing  blood-red 

ground,  and,   in  places  where  the  earth  had  lava  and  hnge  stones,  some  as  large  as  a  house, 

been  formerly  smooth  and  unbroken  for  miles  to  a  height  yarying  constantly  from  five  bun- 

around,  the  surface  was  rent  asunder  and  up-  dred  to  a  thousand  feet.    From  the  lower  side 

heaved,  and  gigantic  chasms  and  cliffs  left,  of  the  crater  a  stream  of  liquid,  rolling,  boiling 

The  entire  topographical  appearance  of  the  lava  poured  out  and  ran  down  the  plateau, 

country   round    about    was    so    completely  then  down  the  sides  of  the  pail  (following  the 

changed,  that  those  who  lived  in  the  desolated  track  of  the  government  road),  then  along  the 

district  could  not  afterward  recognize  or  point  foot  of  the  pail  or  precipice  five  miles  to  the 

out  the  localities  with  which  they  were  former-  sea.    This  river  of  fire  varied  from  ^ye  bun- 

ly  familiar.    Fortunately,  that  part  of  the  island  dred  to  twelve  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 

was  but  sparsely  inhabited,  and  the  lands  were  in  width,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  descent 

not  under  general  cultivation.    The  new  crater  is  two  thousand  feet  in  five  miles,  the  state- 

of  Mauna  Loa,  formed  on  the  27th  of  March,  ment  that  it  ran  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 

was  over  two  miles  in  circumference.    In  ad-  hour  will  not  be  doubted.    The  shock  of  April 

dition  to  the  one  mile  of  land  formed  (as  al-  2d,  says  the   same  writer,  destroyed   every 

ready  mentioned)  by  the  lava  driving  back  the  church  and  nearly  every  dwelling  in  the  whole 

sea,  another  stream  poured  down  the  moun-  district    From  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  of  that 

tain,  striking  the  water  with  a  tremendous  day  there  had  been  service  in  the  large  church 

shock,  and  extended  into  the  sea  to  a  distance  in  Waiohinu,  and  it  was  crowded  wiUi  people, 

of  about  three  miles.    At  this  time  a  very  Only  four  hours  after  they  left  the  heavy  shock 

severe  shock  occurred,  and  immediately  after  came,  the  walls  tumbled  in,  and  the  roof  fell 

an  island  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  height  flat — all  the  work  of  twenty  seconds.    At  the 

rose  above  the  water,  and  was  soon  joined  to  same  instant  every  man,  woman,  and  child 

the  island  of  Hawaii  by  the  stream  of  lava,  were  thrown  from  their  feet.    Horses  and  cat- 

The  base  of  the  volcano  presented,  after  the  tie  dropped  down  as  if  dead.    A  man  riding 

shocks,  a  most  barren  and  desolate  aspect,  the  on  horseback  had  his  horse  stumble  under  him 

gases  arising  from  the  rent  earth  having  com-  so  suddenly  that  he  found  himself  and  horse 

pletely  destroyed  all  vegetation.    The  shocks  lying  flat  on  the  ground  before  the  thought  of 

were  felt  in  all  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  an  earthquake  entered  his  mind.    The  earUi 

orJy  in  Hawaii  were  the  effects  disastrous,  opened  all  through  the  district,  and  in  some 

The  violent  and  dangerous  period  of  the  earth-  places   caused   dangerous   fissures,  while  in 

quakes  lasted  about  twelve  days.     The  loss  others  it  closed  up  again.    An  incident  which 

of  life  was  reported  to  be  as  follows :  In  the  ought  not  to  be  omitted  is  the  shower  of  ashes 

village  of  PaUuka,  thirty-three;  at  Mokaka^  which  preceded  the  eruption.    During  Mon- 

thirteen ;  at  Punalua,  four ;  at  Honah,  twenty-  day  night,  prior  to  the  eruption,  the  ground 

seven ;  at  Yarulo,  three — total,  80.    All  of  the  throughout  the  district  was  covered  with  a 

persons  killed  or  ii^ured  were  native  Ha-  coating  of  fine  sand  and  light  pumice-stone, 

waiians.    The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  of  a  light-yellowish  color.    Where  this  shower 

at  about  $500,000.    Animals  especially  suf-  of  sand  and  pumice-stone  came  from  is  un- 

fered  by  the  poisonous  gases  emitted  during  known,  but  probably  from   some  vent-hole 

the  eruption.    At  Keaiwa  a  thousand  domesti-  near  the  crater.    The  sufferings  and  alarm  ez- 

cated  animals  were  killed  by  this  cause.  perienced  by  the  residents  of  Kau,  during  the 

Some  of  the  details  presented  in  the  fore-  two  weeks  that  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions 

going  account  are  calculated  to  tax  the  credu-  continued  prior  to  their  leaving,  appear  to 

lity  of  readers,  but  they  are  confirmed  by  the  have  been  great.    Night  after  ni^t  they  were 

testimony  of  eye-witnesses  of  the  catastrophes,  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  mountun-ridge  back 

and  others  who  visited  the  scene  after  the  oo-  of  the  village,  exposed  to  the  damp  winds  and 

currences  to  gather  the  facts.    One  visitor,  rain  from  the  sea,  subsisting  on  taro  and  fishes 

who  ascended  a  ridge  of  th^  mountain,  April  when  they  could  get  these,  or  fasting  when 

10th,  says  that  the  valley  itself  was  floored  they  could  not 

over  wiUi  a  pavement  of  fresh  lava,  from  ten  Another  observer  visited  the  crater  of  Ea- 
to  twenty  feet  deep,  which  appeared  to  have  lauea  (the  summit  of  Hauna  Loa)  after  the 
been  the  first  thrown  out,  ana  came  from  a  earthquakes  were  all  over,  and  describes  the 
crater  about  ten  miles  up  the  mountain,  which  changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  ap- 
burst  out  on  Tuesday,  April  7th.  This  crater  pearance  of  the  mountain  and  crater.  He 
and  stream  had  ceased  flowing,  and  the  lava  says  that  on  the  west  and  northeast  side, 
was  rapidly  cooling,  so  that  the  visitors  ven-  where  the  fire  had  been  most  active  before  the 
tured  to  stand  on  it  though  at  the  risk  of  bum-  great  earthquake  of  April  2d,  the  fEdling  masses 
ing  their  boots  and  being  choked  by  the  sul-  probably  had  been  at  once  melted  by  the  lava, 
phurous  gases.  Four  huge  Jets  or  fountains  and  curled  off  in  its  stream,  for  the  walls  there 
were  contmually  being  thrown  up  out  of  this  remained  perpendicular,  as  they  were  before; 
great  crater,  ever  varying  in  size  and  height,  but  that  this  part  of  the  wall  had  lost  portions 
sometimes  apparently  aU  joined  together,  and  of  its  mass  was  shown  by  the  deep  crevices 
making  one  continuous  spouting  a  mile  and  a  along  the  western  edge,  and  the  partial  detach- 
half  long.    These  four  grand  fountains  were  ment  in  many  places  of  large  prisms  of  rock. 
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Bat  it  was  on  the  east  and  northeast  wall  par-  (surf-board)  he  boldly  stnzok  out  for  the  shore, 

ticolarly  that  tiie  character  of  the  crater  nad  and  landed  safely  with  the  retam-waye,  wMdi 

undergone  a  change.    Along  the  descent  on  was  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high, 

the  second  ledge  masses  of  rock,  many  of  more  The  last  great  caption  of  Manna  Loa,  pre- 

than  100  tons  in  weight,  obstructed  the  path  vious  to  that  of  1868,  occurred  in  1859,  when 

and  formed  abutments  to  the  stone  pillars —  the  volcano  opened  on  its  northern  flank,  and 

small  buttress  hills  similar  to  those  observed  the  lava  flowed  sixty  miles  through  a  desolate 

in  front  of  the  high  basaltic  wall  in  Koolau,  region  before  reaching  the  sea. 

Oahn.    So,  also,  in  the  deep  crater  itself^  the  In  South  Am&riea, — ^The  earthquakes  in  the 

eastern  wall  had  lost  most  of  its  perpendicular  Sandwich  Islands,  terrible  as  they  were,  were 

dip,  and  become  shelving^  in  part    The  crater  but  trifling  compared  with  those  which  visited 

itself  was  entirely  devoid  of  liquid  lava;  no  in-  portions  of  South  America,  commencing  on 

candescence  anywhere ;  pitchy  darkness  hov-  the  18th  of  August.    The  statements  which 

ered  over  the  abyss ;  white  vapors  of  steam  follow  are  prepared  from  various  narratives 

issued  from  the  floor  in  a  hundred  places,  but  of  persons  who  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time 

of  those  stifling,  sulphurous,  and  acid  gases,  of  the  calamity : 

formerly  so  oveipowering  in  the  neighborhood  The  flrst  shock  (in  Peru^  was  felt  at  6\  p.  m. 
of  the  lakes  and  ovens,  only  the  faintest  trace  It  was  preceded  by  a  rumbling  sound.  An  eye- 
was  perceived  here  and  there.  The  heat  was  witness  at  Arica  says  that  the  hour  was  that 
nowhere  so  great  that  the  visitor  could  not  when  by  custom  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
keep  his  footing  for  a  minute  or  more,  although  just  closed  their  daily  labors  and  were  at  their 
in  many  places  it  would  forbid  the  touch  of  homes.  The  instant  the  startling  indications 
the  bare  hand.  The  great  South  Lake  was  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  there  was  a  general 
transformed  into  a  vast  pit,  more  than  five  rush  for  uncovered  spaces,  which  were  reached 
hundred  feet  deep,  the  solid  eastern  wall  pro-  by  many  unii\jured,  but  not  by  all.  The  streets 
Jecting  far  over  the  hollow  below,  while  the  became  a  scene  of  terror.  All  the  houses  in 
remaining  sides  fell  off  with  a  sharp  indina-  the  city  trembled  like  a  person  affected  with 
tion.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  old  floor  the  ague.  Then  they  surged,  and  some  of 
of  £alauea  had  caved  in  and  sunk  from  one  them  fell  to  pieces  wiUi  crash  aiter  crash.  At 
hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  below  the  level  this  juncture,  when  the  undulations  were  ao- 
of  the  remaining  floor.  The  depression  em-  tive,  the  earth  opened  in  several  places  in  long 
braced  the  whole  western  half^  and  infringed  and  almost  regular  lines.  The  fissures  were 
in  a  semicircular  line  on  a  considerable  por-  from  one  to  three  inches  in  width.  The  sensa- 
tion of  the  other  half.  It  was  greatest  in  the  tion  was  distinct,  as  though  something  were 
northern,  and  rather  gradual  and  gentle  in  the  rolling  underneath.  From  every  fissure  there 
southern  portion.  belched  forth  dry  earth  like  duist,  which  was 
Begardmg  the  tidal  wave,  another  writer  followed  by  a  stifling  gas.  Owing  to  the  dem- 
states  that  at  Punalua,  at  the  moment  of  the  olition  of  buildings  and  the  general  destruc- 
shock  of  April  2d,  it  seemed  as  if  an  immense  tion  of  all  kinds  of  property,  and  the  dust 
quantity  of  lava  had  been  discharged  into  the  thrown  out,  as  well  as  that  set  in  motion  by 
sea  some  distance  from  the  shore,  for  almost  the  general  tumult,  a  dense  cloud  was  formed 
instantly  a  terrible  commotion  arose,  the  water  over  the  city  and  obscured  the  light  Beneath 
boiling  and  tossing  furiously.  Shortly  after-  the  doud  was  the  gas,  which  severely  op- 
ward  a  tremendous  wave  was  sweeping  up  on  pressed  every  living  creature,  and  would  have 
the  shore,  and  when  it  receded  there  was  noth-  suffocated  all  if  it  had  lingered  longer  station- 
ing left  of  Punalua.  Every  house,  the  big  ary  than  it  did,  which  was  only  about  ninety 
stone  church,  even  tiio  cocoanut-trees — all  but  seconds.  The  undulations  were  three  in  num- 
t^o — ^ere  washed  away.  AH  persons  who  her.  Each  succeeding  one  was  of  greater 
were  out'  fishing  at  the  time  perished,  and  magnitude  than  the  former.  When  the  undu- 
many  of  those  auioro.  A  huge  chasm  opened,  lations  ceased,  the  cloud  of  dust  ascended  and 
running  from  the  sea  up  into  the  mountain,  dispersed,  and  light  was  restored.  Then  quakes 
down  which,  it  is  said,  lava,  mud,  trees,  ferns,  at  short  intervds  succeeded,  as  though  subter- 
and  rocks  were  rushing  out  into  the  sea.  At  ranean  explosions  were  taking  place.  At  this 
the  time  of  the  shock  a  man  named  Holoua  time  people  from  all  parts  of  the  city  fled  to  the 
aud  his  wife,  hving  at  Ninole,  ran  out  of  the  hills,  amid  falling  stones  and  timbers,  which 
house  and  started  for  the  hills  above,  but,  re-  descended  from  swaying  walls  and  broadly- 
membering  the  money  hjB  had  in  the  house,  the  rent  buildings,  just  on  tiie  eve  of  crumbling 
man  left  his  wife  and  returned  to  bring  it  into  perfect  ruin.  Some  were  struck  down  dead 
away.  Just  as  li^e  had  entered  the  house  the  by  tiie  falling  materials,  and  others  were 
sea  broke  on  the  shore,  and  enveloped  the  maimed,  while  all  were  made  to  stagger  from 
building,  first  washed  it  several  yards  inland,  side  to  side  like  people  in  a  state  of  mtoxica- 
and  then,  as  the  wave  receded,  swept  it  off  to  tion.  Many  persons  carried  children  in  Qieir 
sea  with  him  in  it,  Being  a  powerful  man,  arms,  and  those  who  had  not  these  carried 
and  one  of  the  most  expert  swimmers  in  that  articles  of  value.  The  avarice  of  some  was 
region,  he  succeeded  in  wrenching  off  a  board  stronger  than  fear,  even  amid  this  terrible  Con- 
or rafter,  and  with  this  as  a  papa  heenulu  ftision,  and  hence  there  were  those  who  de- 
VoL.  vm, — 15     ▲ 
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lajed  their  escape  to  collect  valaables,  many  shock  of  earthquake,  and  the  ground  began  to 

of  whom  suffered  for  their  temerity,  either  by  shake  from  south  to  north  with  so  great  force 

the  sacrif  ce  of  their  liyes  or  otherwise.    A!s  that  all  the  buildings  began  to  shed  their 

the  rush  for  the  hills  continued,  and  stones  decorations,  and  in  a  few  moments  tumbled  to 

and  materials  of  all  kinds  were  falling,  and  the  ground  themselves.    The  wooden  bnfld- 

houses  were  crashing,  numerous  people  were  ings  stood  a  few  seconds  longer  than  their 

struck  down,  and  either  killed  or  dangerously  stone-built  neighbors.    All  at  once  the  cry 

hurt.  was  heard — "The  sea!  the  seal''    On  looking 

The  number  of  persons  (estimated)  killed  at  toward  the  water,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that 
Arica  was  500 ;  and  not  a  house  was  left  un-  he  had  to  move  rapidly  to  tibe  hills  or  be  en- 
injnred.  All  the  public  edifices  were  destroyed,  gulfed,  for  the  sea  had  risen  to  an  immense 
including  the  custom-house,  which  contained  height.  He  could  not  measure  it.  in  an  in- 
$4,000,000  worth  of  goods,  all  of  which  were  stant  it  rushed  impetuously  on  the  shore, 
lost  The  entire  damage  at  Arica  was  esti-  which  was  shaking  from  the  earthquake.  The 
mated  at  about  $12,000,000.  The  waters  rose  vessels  were  at  anchor  in  sight.  They  were 
to  such  a  height  that  a  tidal  wave,  forty  now  pitched  ruthlessly  northward,  then  aouth- 
feet  high,  rolled  with  resistless  fhry  upon  the  ward,  and  tossed  thus  to  and  flro  for  some 
ships  in  the  harbor  and  precipitated  them  on  moments  by  waves  about  thirty  feet  high, 
the  main-land,  far  beyond  any  point  ever  when  they  were  oast  ashore  or  dashed  to 
reached  before  by  the  sea.  The  United  States  pieces  on  the  reefs.  Five  different  times  d^ 
storeship  Fredonia  and  the  United  States  such  a  wave  rise,  but  the  last  four  times  its 
steamer  Wateree  were  both  at  anchor  in  the  height  was  less  than  the  first.  Had  the  waves 
harbor  of  Arica,  near  each  other.  After  the  risen  a  few  feet  higher  they  would  have  wash- 
first  shock  had  occurred  on  the  land.  Dr.  ed  away  the  upper  portion  of  the  to  wn,  which, 
Dubois,  surgeon,  and  the  paymaster  of  the  however,  has  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
Fredonia,  tc^k  a  boat  and  went  on  shore  to  the  shocks  of  the  earth.  These  shocks  oc- 
inquire  for  the  welfEU'C  of  friends,  and  offer  curred  on  the  first  day  every  quarter  of  an 
the  services  of  the  ship.  A  few  moments  hour,  and  on  the  second  day  every  hour. 
after  leaving  the  vessel  a  great  upheaving  of  Among  the  curious  effects  of  the  earthquake, 
the  waters  in  the  bay  commenced,  and  the  in  the  vicinity  of  Arica,  was  the  reported 
Fredonia,  parting  her  chains,  was  tossed  opening  of  the  earth  and  the  appearance  of  a 
about  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  was  finally  large  number  of  mummies,  or  dead  bodies, 
dashed  to  pieces  on  a  reef.  Nothing  of  the  buried  long  ago,  and  preserved  by  variouE 
vessel  was  saved.  Her  officers  and  crew,  causes  from  decay.  These  mummies  had  been 
twenty-seven  in  number,  were  lost,  also  Mrs.  buried  in  the  sand  in  a  sitting  posture,  facing 
Dyer,  wife  of  the  lieutenant  commanding.  The  tiie  sea,  in  a  cemetery  covering  a  large  area, 
omcers  were  Lieutenant  B.  Dyer;  D.  Organ,  Most  of  them  were  described  as  having  been 
master ;  J.  G.  Cromwell,  purser ;  and  S.  Lunt,  found  (after  the  earthquake)  with  thw  hands 
secretary  to  the  commander.  The  Wateree  either  crossed  on  their  breasts  or  held  np  by 
was  more  securely  anchored,  but  dragged  her  the  sides  of  the  head.  A  specimen  of  die  bod- 
anchor,  and  the  great  tidal  wave  swept  her  four  ies  thus  strangely  thrown  up  was  recently 
hunted  and  fifty  yards  inland,  about  two  miles  presented,  by  Dr.  Stinson  to  the  Chicago  Acad- 
north  of  the  ruined  town,  where  she  lay  be-  emy  of  Sciences.  It  was  the  person  of  a  fe- 
ween  two  hillocks  of  land  very  slightly  iigured.  male,  probably  of  adult  age,  having  Jet-blad: 
Only  one  sailor  was  washed  overboard  and  hair,  tastefully  braided  down  in  front.  The 
drowned.  Lieutenant  Johnson  of  the  Wateree  age  of  the  specimen  is  believed,  from  various 
was  ashore  at  the  time,  and,  while  carrying  his  circumstances,  to  be  less  than  two  hundred 
wife  in  his  arms  to  some  place  of  safety,  she  years.  Some  conjectures  place  the  age  as  low 
was  struck  by  a  portion  of  a  falling  building  as  fifty,  or  even  twenty-five  years, 
and  instantly  killed.  The  Peruvian  corvette  At  Arequipa,  Peru,  over  600  people  were 
America  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  Wateree,  drowned.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  first 
but  lost  three  o  fficersand  thirty  men.  Com-  shock,  nearly  every  house  in  the  city  was  lev- 
mander  GUlis,  of  the  Wateree,  after  the  disas-  elled  to  the  ground.  Host  of  the  inmates  of 
ter,  together  with  Dr.  Winslow  and  Dr.  Dubois,  the  prisons  and  hospitals  perished  in  the  de- 
of  the  Fredonia,  were  of  great  service  to  the  struction  of  those  buUdings.  The  shocks  con- 
inhabitants,  dividing  their  provisions  among  tinned  at  intervals ;  nearly  one  hundred  oocnr- 
the  suffering  inhabitants,  and  saving  many  ring  in  a  space  of  three  days.  Mount  Mlsta 
lives.  The  American  merchantman  Boss  Ri-  threw  out  lava  and  smoke,  and  enormous  quan- 
vera,  the  English  ship  Chancellor  (with  eight  tities  of  mud,  and  the  river  emitted  a  scdphur- 
men),  and  the  French  bark  Eduado,  were  lost,  ous  odor.    Rocks  and  earth  were  constantly 

Another  writer,  who  witnessed  the  occur-  falling  from  the  mountains  into  the  water, 

rences  at  Arica,  says  that  toward  five  oVlock  Hundreds  of  persons  were  killed  by  b^ng 

in  the  afternoon  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south  crushed  by  falling  houses  when  the  first  severe 

set  in,  but  it  lasted  only  while  the  damage  was  shock  came.    At  Callao  the  sea  burst  over  tibe 

being  done.    A  noise  like  that  of  a  tempest  line  of  houses  skirting  the  shore,  at  10  o^dock 

disappearing  in  the  distance  preceded  the  awftil  at  night  on  the  18th,  completely  gutting  them 
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of  their  contents.    The  next  night  a  fire  broke  The  sea  now  became  entirely  cahn,  bat  the 

ont^  and  fiftj-seven  hooses  in  the  bnsiness  por-  birds  were  seen  abandoning  the  sea  an^  rooks, 

tion  of  the  place  were  destroyed,  entailing  a  and  soaring  to  the  elements  above,  soreeohinff 

loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.   No  lives  most  horribly,  as  though  they  were  aware  of 

were  lost    The  cities  of  lea  and  Pisco  also  what  was  abont  to  take  place.    The  night  be- 

soffered   heavily,  forty   honses   being   over-  came  pitchy  dark ;  nothing  coald  be  seen  over 

thrown  and  twelve  lives  lost  in  the  former  sea  or  land ;   the  breeze,  felt  daring  the  day, 

city.    Nearly  all  the  population  of  OaUao  fled  commenced  to  blow,  causing  ftirther  terror  to 

to  Lima.    At  Iquique  the  shock  lasted  over  the  people,  who  were  momentarily  expecting 

four  minutes,  after  which  the  wave  came  and  the  island  to  be  swallowed  up.    At  9.45  p.  m., 

destroyed  about  three-fourths  of  the  place,  persons,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mole,  no- 

with  about  six  hundred  lives,  nearly  all  the  ticed  that  the  water  was  leaving  the  land,  and 

provisions,  and    the   condensing    machinery  the  alarm  was  immediately  given.    Nothing 

which    supplied   the    people  with  drinking^  can  describe  the  terror  which  prevailed  on  the 

water.    Among  those  killed  at  Iquique  was  northern  island.    The  population,  consisting  of 

the  British  consul,  Mr.  Billinghurst.    One  Ger-  from  five  to  six  hundred  souls,  all  forsook^eir 

man  house  at  Iquique  lost  over  $400,000  worth  houses  and  sought  refhge  on  the  higher  part  of 

of  property.    The  steamer  San  Diego,  bound  the  island — some  naked,  others  sick  and  infirm, 

firom  Oallao  to  Vdparaiso.  put  into  the  port  of  women  and  children,  all  thronged  in  one  spot, 

Ohala,  where,  on  the  18tn,  she  was  seized  by  dumb  with  terror.     At  10  p.  k.  the  breeze 

tiie  great  wave,  her  chains  snapped,  and  the  lulled,  and  the  heavens  cleared  so  that  a  view 

vessel  carried  to  sea.    In  a  few  moments  the  could  be  obtained  of  the  sea,  which  had  retired 

wave  returned  toward  the  shore,  carrying  the  from  the  land  about  seventy  yards.    This  cir- 

steamer  with  it,  taking  her,  with  all  her  pas-  cumstanoe  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the 

sengers,  safely  over  a  high  cliff,  and  leaving  her  fact  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  at  low 

safdy  inside  the  channel.    The  port  of  Chala  tide  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  but  soon 

was  completely  covered  with  water.    Nearly  after  the  water  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  ahape 

all  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  mineral  prov-  of  a  colossal  wave,  and,  in  less  time  than  it 

inces  of  Huyanoa  were  destroyed  or  reduced  to  takes  to  describe  it,  had  almost  covered  the 

shapeless  masses.     The  cities  of  Puno  and  island,  washing  away  the  houses  and  every 

Oozco  were  not  damaged.    The  port  Molendo,  thing  it  came  in  contact  with.    The  losses 

where  were  stored  the  materials  for  building  were   heavy.     Both   moles  were  destroyed, 

Mr.   Meiggs's   railway,   was   completely   de-  many  launches  broken   to   pieces,  and  the 

stroyed,  nearly  all  the  tools,  rails,  and  pro-  houses  in  the  vicinity  washed  away.    In  one 

visions  being  ruined  by  the  earthquake  and  of  these  was  a  family  of  three,  husband,  wife, 

the  succeeding   tidal  wave.    Moqueg^ua,  Lo-  and  child.    The  husband  and  wife  were  saved, 

cnmba,  and  Pequiaca  were  utterly  destroyed,  but  the  child  was  drowned.    The  sea  rose  and 

Tacua  lost  sixty  houses  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  fell  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  every  three  or 

lives,  mostly  of  children  returning  home  from  four   minutes.     The  following  were  among 

school.    The  town  of  Mejia  was  swept  away,  those  vessels  which  suffered  the  most :  English 

only  twenty  out  of  its  five  hundred  inhabit-  ship  Resolute,  partly  destroyed ;  English  ship 

ants  escaping.    All  the  habitations  at  Tilo  were  Eastern  Empire,  greatly  damaged ;    English 

destroyea  and  twenty  lives  lost.  ship  Royal  Oak,  in  a  very  bad  state;  Prussian 

At  Lima  there  was  not  much  damage  done  barJs  Leopold  U.,  an  entire  wreck;  English 

to  life  or  property.    The  heavy  shock  lasted  ship  Oceanica,  nearly  a  wreck;  and  English 

about  four  minutes,  creating  the  utmost  con-  ship  Bonthem  Ocean,  greatly  damaged,  as  also 

stemation— the  inhabitants  fleeing  to  the  open  the  American  ship  Shatemuc.    Many  of  them 

plaza,  where  they  besought  protection  from  were  loaded  and  about  to  leave,  and  their  car^ 

the  Almighty.  goes  were  considerably  iijured. 

At  Ohincha  (the  Guano)  Islands,  off  the  coast  Among  other  places  in  Peru  destroyed  or 
of  Peru,  a  reddish  vapor  was  seen  rising  out  greatly  injured  by  the  earthquakes  were  Tacnii, 
of  the  sea  during  the  forenoon  of  the  18th ;  Oanate,  Oafaria,  Ohaspa,  Oerro-Azul,  Quicacha, 
and  at  12.20  p.  ic.  a  strong  wind  sprang  up  from  Oabaoera,  PuUo,  Ohumpe,  Cob\}a,  Antiquipa, 
the  south,  ahnost  approaching  a  hurricane,  Bama,  and  Ooracora.  The  cultivated  and  beau- 
whlch  lasted  until  4.88  p.  v.,  after  which  a  tiful  estates  near  Acarf  were  all  ruined.  The 
prolonged  and  distant  noise  was  heard,  resem-  port  of  Las  Lomas  was  united  to  the  islands  in 
Ming  thunder.  A  complete  calm,  says  an  eye-  the  bay ;  the  port  ceafaing  to  exist.  The  valley 
witness,  ensued  immediately,  after  which  the  of  liuta  was  completely  ruined.  The  town  of 
first  shock  of  earthquake  took  place.  This  Tambo  was  entirely  washed  away,  and  up- 
lasted  for  four  minutes  eighteen  seconds;  so  ward  of  five  hundred  persons  perished.  From 
great  was  the  movement  that  people  were  Gallao  to  Iquique  the  whole  coast  of  Pern  was 
thrown  down.  After  this  a  mighty  crash  was  left  in  a  complete  state  of  desolation  and 
heard,  as  though  a  powerftd  wave  had  broken  ruin. 

on  the  rocks ;  but  uie  sea  was  calm.     At  5.56  The  promptest  and  most  liberal  measures 

p.  x.    the    earth    again    began   to   tremble,  were  at  once  adopted  at  Lima  to  relieve  saffer- 

and  continued  to  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  ers  throughout  the  republic.    The  Peruvian 
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GK>yemm6nt  fitted  ont  and  dispatched  all  the  quired  twelve  days*  severe  travel,  with  moles 

available  Government  vessels  to  take  surgeons,  carrying  small  burdens  over  rugged  and  pre- 

medicines,  provisions,  clothing,  water,  etc.,  to  cipitous  mountains,  deep  gorges,  and  narrow 

the  various  points  where  the  greatest  suffering  passes.    These  shocks  have  almost  ruined  the 

prevailed.    The  American  and  French  consids  Republic  of  Ecuador.    Had  the  earth<^uake  in 

tendered  their  vessels  to  the  Government,  all  Peru  taken  place  at  night-time,  as  it  did  m  Ecua- 

of  which  were  accepted.    The  consignees  of  dor,  the  loss  of  life  would  have  exceeded  100,- 

guano  placed  the  sum  of  $500,000  at  the  dis*  000  souls.    As  it  was,  the  loss  of  life  in  Peru 

posal  of  the  Government  without   interest,  is  less,  but  the  loss  of  property  far  greater." 
Oongress  authorized  the  President  to  raise  the        Other  accounts  state  that  in  Guayaquil  but 

sum  of  two  millions  toward  alleviating  the  little  damage  was  done.    The  towns  of  San 

distress.    Setlor  Andres  Alvarez  Galderon  pre-  Pablo  and  Imantad,  besides  those  already  men- 

sented  the  sum  of  $60,000  as  a  voluntary  con-  tioned,  were  destroyed.    A  lake  of  water  occa- 

tribution.    Mr.  Henry  Meiggs,  the  contractor  pied  the  site  of  the  town  of  Ootacachi.    Almost 

of  the  Arequipa  railroad,  gave  an  equal  sum,  the  entire  population  of  those  towns  and  of 

to  be  distributed  as  follows :  $20,000  for  Are-  Otavato  lost  their  lives. 

?uipa,  $10,000   for  Arica,  and   $10,000   for        At  Quito,  the  earthquake  commenced  at 

quique,  and  the  balance  for  other  ports.    The  twenty  minutes  past  1  a.  h.,  and  continued  at 

Government  also  sent  the  military  to  different  intervals,  with  varying  degrees  of  severity,  for 

points  to  keep  order  and  render  assistance,  several  days.    All  the  churches,  public  build- 

The   Pacific    Bteam    Navigation   Oompany^s  ings,  and  many  private  residences,  were  laid  in 

steamer  Chili  sailed  from  Callao  on  the  21st  ruins.     The   towns  adjoining  Quito,  named 

of  August  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  Perucho,  Puellaro,  and  Oachiguaigo,  almost 

on  account  of  the  company,  to  be  distributed  entirely  disappeared,  with  their  inhabitants, 

among  the  sufferers.    In  view  of  the  great  na-  the  few  left  auve  being  obliged  to  flee  to  escape 

tional  calamity,  Oongress  adjourned  for  th^ee  the  pestilence  arising  from  decomposed  dead 

days,  and  all  places  of  amusement  were  closed,  bodies.    The  towns  of  Pincho  and  San  Antonio 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  one  of  the  were  also  destroyed.    The  number  of  lives  lost 

same  series  of  earthquakes  occurring  in  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quito  was  estimated  at 

Republic  of  Ecuador,  on  the  morning  of  August  26,000. 

16th,  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hovey,        At  Valparaiso  the  tide  rose  and  fell  three 

United  States  minister  to  Peru,  in  a  comrauni-  or  four  times  an  hour,  in  a  most  remarkable 

cation  to  Secretary  Seward.     He  says  that  manner,  during  the  progress  of  the  earthquake, 

^^  the  earthquake  seems  to  have  had  its  centre  but  the  city  sustained  no  iigury.    On  the  night 

in  the  province  of  Imbabura,  near  the  volcano  of  the  14th  of  August,  about  9  o'clock,  three 

of  Ocampo,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  city  shocks  occurred  at  Talcahuano,  the  second  of 

of  Quito.    Eight  towns,  with  the  adjoining  which  caused  an  immense  tidal  wave,  which 

haciendas  and  populations,  are  said  to  have  swept  away  fully  one  half  of  the  town  and  ren- 

been  destroyed,  numbering   from  40,000  to  dered  the  other  half  almost  uninhabitable.  Four 

50,000  inhabitants.    The  cities  of  Otavato  and  lives  only  were  lost,  the  inhabitants  fleeing  to 

Ootacachi,  containing  respectively  about  12,000  the  hills.    At  Tome  the  same  occurred,  but, 

and  8,000  inhabitant,  and  both  situated  on  the  being  higher,  little  damage  was  done.     The 

shores  of  the  Lake  Mejanda,  are  said  to  have  port  of  Oonstitucion  suffered  from  the  wave, 

been  swallowed  up,  with  their  entire  popula-  but  not  much  damage  was  done.    Several  small 

tions,  and  their  sites  have  become  a  part  of  the  vessels  were   driven    ashore,   and   five   men 

lake.    The  city  of  Ibarra,  with  a  population  of  drowned.    The  town  of  Ooncepcion  was  also 

13,000,  was  totally  destroyed,  only  about  three  damaged  by  the  same  causes.    Oab^ja,  the 

thousand  of  the  inhabitants  escaping;  and  the  Mezillons  I^ands,  Pisqua,  and  all  the  cities  and 

town  of  Atunlaaue  is  levelled  with  the  earth,  towns  from  Oape  Francisco  in  Ecuador  to  the 

burying  all  its  inhabitants  in  its  ruins.    Nor  is  Magellan  Straits,  suffered  more  or  less  terrible 

the  injury  confined  to  the  cities  and  towns,  but  visitations. 

all  the  haciendas  of  the  province,  the  richest  At  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  a  place  where  earth- 
in  Ecuador,  growing  sugar  and  grain,  and  pro-  quakes  have  been  almost  unknown,  a  slight 
ducing  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  have,  shock  was  felt  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  twice 
as  it  were,  been  swept  out  of  existence.    Quito  repeated  in  the  night. 

did  not  suffer  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  loss  of  The  entire  loss  of  life  by  the  earthquakes  in 
life,  but  its  walls  and  houses  are  destroyed.  South  America,  in  August,  has  been  estimated 
The  most  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  Eng-  at  30,000  persons ;  and  the  value  of  property 
lish  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  his  destroyed  at  $300,000,000. 
large  family,  were  driven  to  the  open  square  The  United  States  Government,  through  its 
or  plaza  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  To  heighten  representatives  in  the  afflicted  regions,  rendered 
the  gloom,  despondency,  and  misery  of  all,  the  great  aid  to  the  sufferers.  The  U.  8.  steam- 
terrific  thunder-storms  of  the  tropics  redoubled  ship  Kearsarge  was  at  Oaldera  at  the  time  of 
their  force,  and  literidly  deluged  the  whole  the  first  reports  of  the  disaster,  and,  as  soon  as 
country.  The  difficulty  of  conveying  food  from  provisions  could  be  put  on  board  by  the  muni- 
Guayaquil  was  very  great,  as  the  journey  re-  cipality,  she  started  for  Arica,  arriving  there 
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before    any  other  vessel-of-war.     Her  pres-  onliarity  was  slightly  noticeable  on  Clay  Street, 

ence  was  the  means  of  relieving  to  a  great  opposite  the  Railroad  House.  On  Mission  Street, 

extent  the  safTerings  of  the  people.    The  Uni-  opposite  the  Mechanics'  Mill,  comer  of  Fremont 

ted  States  ministers  and  consuls  at,  or  near,  the  Street,  the  north  side  of  the  street  settled, 

scenes  of  devastation,  gave  timely  aid.    Iiarge  drawing  away  the  planks  of  that  side  from  tbe 

sums  of  money  were  subsequently  raised  for  crown  of  the  street,  leaving  a  fissure  of  two  or 

the  relief  of  the  sick  and  starving,  by  voluntary  three  inches  in  width.  Opposite  tiie  gas-works, 

efforts  in  New  York  and  other  American  cities,  on  Howard  and  Fremont  Streets,  there  was  a 

The  tidal  waves  originating  from  the  earth-  narrow  fissure,  caused  hy  sinking,  and  a  barely 

fnake  of  the  18th  swept  rapidly  across  the  perceptihle  crack  in  the  sidewalk.    On  tiie 

^acifio  Ocean  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.    Re-  southwest  comer   of  Fremont   and   Mission 

ports  from  those  islands  state  that,  on  the  Streets,  the  ground  opened  in  many  places.   It 

shores  of  the  entire  group,  on  the  14th  of  is  said  that  hot  air  and  water  issued  from  these 

August  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  the  openings.    At  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Har- 

water  in  some  places  rose  from  ten  to  twelve  nson  Streets,  the  cracks  settled  a  couple  of 

feet  above  the  usual  high- water  mark,  and  did  inches  from  the  centre  space  between.    Some 

considerable  damage.    Tlie  same  phenomenon  of  the  streets,  that  had  been  most  careftilly 

was  noticed  at  San  Pedro,  on  the  Oalifomia  paved,  cracked  open  in  great  seams.    There 

coast^  on  the  15th  of  August.   A  series  of  waves  was  an  appearance  in  some  places  as  if  the  pave- 

commenced  flowing  upon  the  coast,  causing  ment  had  been  blown  up  with  powder ;  and 

the  tide  to  rise  three  or  four  feet  above  its  from  some  of  the  openings  springs  of  water 

ordinary  high-water  mark,  which  were  regu-  gushed  forth.    Side-walks  were  split  in  the 

larly  followed  by  a  falling  of  the  tide  the  same  same  way,  especially  in  places  where  the  buUd- 

fUstauce  below  its  usual  low-water  mark.    This  ings  acyoining  them  had  sunk  to  the  depth  of 

agitation  occurred  regularly  twice  every  half  several  inches. 

hoar,  and  continued  for  several  hours.    The  Among  the  principal  buildings  most  badly 

inhabitants  thereabouts  became  much  alarmed,  injured  were  the  City  Hall,  the  Post-Office, 

apprehending  some  sudden  convulsion  upon  and  the  Custom-House  (the  two  last-named 

land^    but   nothing   of  the   kind    happened,  under  one  roof).    The  walls  of  the  Oity  Hall 

Large  ponds  were  left  by  the  receding  waters,  were  split  in  every  direction.    Several  stones 

and  a  house  was  twice  surrounded  by  water  in  in  the  front  wall  fell   out.     The   prisoners 

half  an  hour.  ^  were  taken   from   the   station-house  to  the 

In  Calif omia, — The  most  calamitous  earth-  county  jail;  and  the  courts  did  not  consider  it 

quake  known  in  the  annals  of  civilization,  on  safe  to  meet  in  the  building.    Owing  to  the 

the  Pacific  coast,  occurred  on  the  21st  of  Oc-  shattered  condition  of  the  Oustom-House,  the 

tober.    The  first  shock,  which  was  the  heaviest  business  of  the  department  was  removed  to 

at  San  Francisco,  was  felt  at  seven  minutes  the  Internal  Revenue  offices.    The  chimney-top 

before  8  oVlock  a.  m.,  and  lasted  forty-two  on  the  north  end  of  the  building  fell  at  the 

seconds.    The  direction  of  the  undulations  was  first  wave,  injuring  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 

from  southeast  to  northwest ;   and  they  in-  were  passing.    The  chimney  on  the  west  side 

creased  in  violence  up  to  the  time  when  they  was  twisted  round.     The  earth-walks  about 

ceased.    Ceilings  tumbled  down ;  the  walls  of  the  building,  generally  solid  and  firm,  were  so 

bouses  cracked,  and  in  some  instances  fell ;  tall  loosened  by  the  vibration,  that  a  stick  could 

buildings  swayed  to  and  fro;  none  but  strongly-  be  thmst  into  them  several  feet  without  diffi- 

eonstructed  ecUfices,  in  parts  of  the  city  least  culty. 

afiTocted,  altogether  escaped  injury.  Men,  wo-  A  San  Francisco  correspondent  of  the  New 
men,  and  chudren,  many  of  them  lust  out  of  York  Herald^  writing  on  the  day  of  the  earth - 
bed,  rushed  into  the  streets  to  seek  safety  in  quake,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  dam- 
open  places.  Five  persons  were  killed  by  fall-  age  done,  gives  a  full  list  of  the  buildings  in- 
ing  walls  and  chimneys,  and  many  were  in-  jured,  from  which  the  following  instances  are 
Jored.  The  worst  consequences  of  the  shock  taken,  showing  the  various  efifects  of  the  shock 
were  experienced  on  the  made  ground,  and  the  upon  different  kinds  of  structures : 
flats  where  the  foundations  of  buil^gs  are 

known  to  be  unstable.    Few  stractures  in  that  ,,<^?ff®y  *  Risdon's  building  U  at  the Junrtion  of 

portion  of  the  city  escaped  damage.    At  the  ^^^\  *?^  Battery  Btreeta.  ,  It  ib  buift  of  bnck, 

K       v.        -,>    1    X      jVi*    X  ox      r**  XV              J  three  stones  m  heurht,  and  ib  in  an  unflniahed  oondi- 

jiinction  of  Market  and  Front  Streets,  the  ground  t^on.    The  whUb  ajre  veiy  fllim.  and  the  mortar  with 

sank  for  a  foot  or  two,  and  there  was  evidence  whioh  they  are  built  ia  lai^ly  compoaed  of  sand, 

that  the  tide  had  risen  in  the  adjoining  lot  at  The  weBtem  half  of  the  buil<nng  ia  on  the  fonn- 

tho  same  time,  for  a  pond  of  water  collected  ^jo?  ^^  *^«.  old  blackflmith's  shop,  the  roof  of 

;> -^^«:«^;i  L«*si  i^^»  4.\a^      r\^  -d:^»  C4..^^a  which  waa  raised  for  that  purpose.    The  wailB  of 

and  rraiamed  untd  low  tide.     On  Pme  Street  t^j,  portion  of  the  structure  have  completely  faUen 

near  Battery,  the  cobbles  on  the  south  side  of  down,  bumng  in  their  rains  a  Mr.  Shaw,  aged  fifty 

the  street  sank  away  from  the  curb-stone  to  yearn.    'Wnenhe  was  taken  out,  two  and  a  half  hours 

the  depth  of  one  foot  in  some  places,  and  the  afterward,  he  waa  stiU  aUve,  though  tiiere  were  no 

asphaltum  side-walk   on  the  north  side  was  hopes  of  his  reooveijr.    Therearwanof  tiiebmlding 

7***.   r^j       ,  v^            ,     t^  ,,    ,              ,  .^  fell  over  into  the  office  of  Benchley  A  Co.*b  hardware 

twisted  and  torn  out  of  all  shape  and  its  con-  gto^,  which  is  a  one-story  stracture  in  the  rear  of 

aection  with  the  curb-stone  severed.    This  pe-  their  store,  of  which  it  fonuB  apart    Those  in  the 
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above  the  roof,  which  was  oracked  badly  at  each  end.  south  side  of  Folsom  Street  wharf  were  completely 

It  is  Quite  evident  that,  but  for  the  substantial  manner  wrecked  and  lies  on  the  wharf.    The  long  shed  on 

in  wnioh  the  Benchley  building  is  constructed,  it  the  easterly  side  of  the  wharf  was  injured,  but  is 

must  have  been  seriously  damaged.    As  it  is,  there  now  being  secured. 


the  inside  were  violently  thrown  down.  Abrief  ref-  At  No.  188  Natoma  Street,  Charles  Moneypenny's 
erence  to  the  manner  in  which  this  buildixig  is  con-  brick  boarding-house  was  made  a  total  wreck.  Host 
Btmoted  will  explain  its  safety  and  at  the  same  timo  of  it  was  thrown  down,  and  workmen  were  employed 
teach  a  lesson  as  to  the  mode  of  erecting  brick  build-  tearing  the  rest  of  it  down.  Fortunately,  no  one  wan 
ings  in  this  dty  hereafter.  This  section,  it  will  be  injured  there.  At  Ko.  144  same  street,  John  Far- 
remembered,  is  all  made  ground.  In  the  first  place,  mer's  house  was  badly  iigured,  and  most  of  his  fur- 
the  foundation  of  the  building  was  laid  broaa  ana  niture  destroyed. 

firm.    As  the  walls  rose  they  were  liberally  tied  by        On  the  northwest  comer  of  Mission  and  Third 

iron  rods  and  aadhors.    In  addition,  the  joists  are  aU  Streets,  the  fire  wall  of  a  bri<^  building  was  thrown 

fastened  to  each  other  at  the  ends  by  bands  of  iron  off,  ana  in  fallinff  demolished  a  boot-black  stand  be- 

whioh  cinde  the  btdldinff  as  a  hoop.    The  Murphy  &  neath.    No  one  mjured.    Nearly  all  the  windows  of 

Grant  block,  Oriental  block,  and  other  laige  omld-  stores  on  Third  Street,  between  Mission  and  Market, 

ings  in  that  vidnity,  are  constructed  in  a  siimlar  man-  were  broken. 

ner,  and  hence  their  remarkable  escape,  not  a  fissure        Lincoln  school-house  is  badlv  damaged,  most  of 

being  visible  in  any  of  them.    Nothing  but  the  fact  the  chimneys  being  broken  off,  but  none  thrown 

that  the  rear  wall  of  tiie  standing  portion  of  Coffey  &  down,  and  the  plastering  on  the  walls  and  oeilingB 

Bisdon*s  building  was   placed  against  fienchley's  badly  shattered. 

building  saved  any  portion  of  the  damaged  structure        The  lar^e  statue  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  building 

fVom  becoming  one  heap  of  ruins.    The  general  ab-  is  qiiite  nuned ;  the  head  is  broken  in  two  or  three 

senoe  of  any  expression  of  surprise  at  the  disaster  to  pieces,  and  the  trunk  is  shattered  in  several  places. 

this  building,  among  the  lookers-on  this  morning,  was  Hingularly,  however,  the  statue  was  not  thrown  off 

noteworthy.    The  portion  mostly  damaged  had  but  its  pedestal. 

one  anchor  for  its  support,  and  the  wonder  is  that        A  part  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Calvary  Church  fell 

there  is  one  hrick  left  upon  another.  down,  and  the  crumbling  bricks  and  mortar  barely 

In  the  Union  Foundery  on  First  Street,  comer  of  escaped  demolishing  a  small  fhune  dwelling  at  the 

Mission,  most  of  the  machinery  was  displaced.    The  side  of  the  church.    None  of  the  heavy  iron  pillars 

brick  front  half  of  the  building  was  not  ii^ured,  but  recently  erected  were  moved  from  their  places, 
a  lower  building  in  the  rear  is  a  total  wreck.    The        At  the  College  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  Market  Street,  a 

walls  are  broken  and  the  roof  fallen  in.    The  men  large  number  of  people  had  assembled  for  the  aervice 

had  just  gone  to  work  and  made  a  rash  for  the  street,  of  mass.   The  shock  rocked  the  immense  building  like 

All  escaped  but  two,  who  were  caueht  by  the  falling  a  cradle.    The  priests  maintfdned  their  poaitiona  and 

bricks  and  timbers,  and  seriously  uiough  not  fatally  composure,  but  great  consternation  seiaed  upon  the 

hurt.  audience.     Sev^al  women  fainted,  but  beyond  this 

The  roof  of  the  old  Mechanics*  Mill  on  Mission  there  were  no  casualties  reported. 
Street,  corner  of  Fremont,  was  prostrated,  and  the        Many  chimneys  on  houses  in  the  southern  part  of 

walls  of  the  building  toppled  over  into  the  street  in  the  city  were  thrown  down,  but  no  one  was  seriously 

several  places.  iigurea  by  them.    Much  furniture  waa  destrojed  in 

The  Mechanics'  Co-operative  Mill  on  Mission  Street  many  of  them, 
(the  old  Brooklaw  Mill)  was  badly  damaged  and  the        The  only  serious  ii^juiy  on  Kearney  Street  was  done 

machlnerv  stopped.    Much  of  it  was  thrown  out  of  to  a  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  between 

place.    The  floor  sunk  down  in  places  and  raised  in  Sutter  and  Yermehr  Streets. 

others  several  feet,  and  a  fire  wall  in  the  mill  sunk        Poffier's  building,  which  was  partly  thrown  down 

down.    The  centre  of  Mission  Street  in  front  of  the  by  the  heavy  shock  three  years  ago,  is  not  imnred. 
mill  exposes  an  opening  of  eight  to  ten  inches  in        Nearly  evere  wholesale  house  on  Dansame,Battei7. 

diameter,  and  opemngs  of  the  ground  are  also  plainly  Front,  Clay,  Davis,  and  other  streets  in  that  part  or 

to  be  seen  on  Fremont  Street,  m  the  same  vidnitv.  the  city,  was  closed  during  the  day,  and  several  build- 

The  floor  of  the  Pacific  Foundeir  was  raised  about  ings  are  so  badly  injured  that  it  mil  probably  be  ne- 

two  feet  in  places,  and  some  of  the  maohineiy  was  oessary  to  tear  tnem  down  entirely, 
thrown  out  of  place.  The  halls  of  the  Brevoort  House,  on  the  Mission 

Most  of  the  planinff-miUs  were  stopped  and  more  Street  side,  were  badly  sh^^tered. 
or  less  ii^ured,  but  the  actual  extent  of  the  damage        On  California  Street,  below  Sansome,  south  side  of 

could  not  be  estimated.  California,  a  larj^  one-stoiy  brick  building,  formeriv 

The  Selby  Shot-tower  stood  intact.  oocupied  by  Heinman  A  Co.,  was  wholly  ruined,  and 

The  San  Frandsco  Gas- Works,  on  Howard  and  an  adjoining  one,  occupied  by  the  Paofio  Pomp  Foe- 
Fremont  Streets,  suffered  severely.  The  tall  chimney  tory,  was  partly  thrown  down, 
on  the  part  of  the  stracture  &cing  First  Street  was        On  the  opposite  side  of  California  Street,  a  house 
thrown  over  and  fell  through  the  roof,  and  the  main  owned  by  Michael  Beese  was  badly  wrecked.    The 
walls  badly  cracked.    In  anoUier  part  of  the  estab-  walls  have  sunk  down  and  are  broken  in  pieoes. 
lishment,  north  side  of  Fremont  Street,  the  destruc-        Some  of  the  ornamental  stone-work  on  the  Bank 
tlon  was  still  greater.    A  large  quantity  of  coal  was  of  California  building  was  marred, 
stored  in  the  building,  and  the  pressure  of  the  mass        St.  Mary's  Cathedral^  Grace  Cathedral,  the  Toung 
forced  the  wall  out  on  the  Fremont  Street  side  from  Men's  Christian  Association. building,  the  new  Mer- 
roof  to  foundation,  and  for  the  space  of  about  fifty  chants*  Exchange  building,  in  fact,  all  substantial 
feet.  stmctures  in  the  city  on  good  foundations,  escaped 

Jewish  syniwogue  on  Sutler  Street — one  small  pin-  without  noticeable  iiijury. 
nade  thrown  down  and  several  more  apparently  well        The  building  occupied  by  the  Health  OflSce  on  Jack- 
shaken,  son  Street  was  also  seriously^  iigured.    Windows  of 

Casebolt  &  Kerr's  carriage  factory,  oomerFiflih  and  stores  on  Montgomery,  Washington,  Clay,  and  Mar- 
Market  Streets,  westerly  comer  fire  wall  thrown  ket  Streets  were  broken,  and  shelves  in  many-  locali- 
down ;  building  shored  up.  ties  were  thrown  down. 
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Howard^s   baildinff,  on   Battery  Street,  between  ThewaUaof  Dorranoe's  new  etore.  No.  SOS  Battery 

Claj  and  GommerdarBtreets.  The  roof  of  this  build-  Street,  are  badly  cracked  at  the  top. 

ing  waa  recently  raised,  and  a  third  stoir  built  on :  The  front  wall  of  H.  Brandt's  store.  No.  804  Bat- 

the  cornice  and  portions  of  the  fire  wall  naye  faUen  teiy  Street,  is  badly  cracked  and  in  a  dangerous  oon- 

and  demolished  the  wooden  awning  and  lower  cor-  dition. 

nice.  Coffee  A  Bisdon's  foundery  has  fallen,  and  several 

New   Orleans  Warehouse,  California  and  Davis  men  are  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Streets.     The  Are  wall  on  California  Street  demol-  At  the  Mechanics'  and  Brokaw's  Mills  the  roof 

ished.  fell  in  and  made  a  perfect  wreck.    No  lives  were 

Hooker  A  Co.,  California  Street.    The  east  fire  wall  lost 

on  their  building  demolished.  Booth's  foundery,  comer  Mission  and  First  Streets, 

Thumaner  &  2inn.  The  building  occupied  by  them  and  the  moulding-shop,  were  badly  damaged,  the 

badly  cracked  on  Sacramento  Street.  chimney  torn  down  and  wall  bulged  out. 

At  McDonald's  mUl,  on  Market  Street  below  Front.  The  lire-wall  at  the  top  of  Sam  Brannan's  build- 

the  ground  sunk  in  the  rear,  letting  down  the  wall  ing  fell  and  broke  through  the  side-walk.    Nobody 

some  eight  feet,  and  opened.  hurt. 

At  the  northwest  comer  of  Mission-  and  Third  At  Trainer's  block,  on  the  comer  of  Keamev  and 

Streets,  the  top  line  of  the  wall  came  down.  Sutter  Streets,  the  top  of  the  building  fell  off  and  broke 

At  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Harrison  the  g^^und  down  the  awning. 

sunk  and  raised  about  one  foot  and  a  half,  stopping  At  No.  90  Kearney  Stnet  the  building  cracked  at 

the  oars.  both  ends. 

The  building  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Kearney  The  chimneys  from  the  Nucleus  building  fell  upon 

Stroet  and  St.  Mark's  Place  is  badl^  cracked.  the  roof  of  the  dining-room,  amashed  through  and  fell 

A.  M.  Boyle's  drugstore,  on  Washington  Stroet,  between  two  tables  whilepeople  were  breakfasting  at 

near  Sansome,  was  iignrod  to  the  extent  of  $2,500.  them.    The  front  wall  ox  the  dining*room  is  badly 

The  chimney  of  the  Mint  is  in  groat  danger  of  fall-  cracked  to  the  top. 

ing.  as  also  is  the  granite  front  or  Blake's  liat-ston,  Mrs.  Chambemin's  house  on  Third  Street  sustained 

on  MontgomeiT  Street.  much  injury,  lam  plates  of  glass  being  broken  from 

The  roar  of  the  old  Alia  office,  on  Sacramento  Street,  the  stores  beneath, 

is  badly  cracked.  What  Cheer  House,  portion  of  the  southwest  comer 

The  rear  of  the  clothing-storo  of  G.  Broderiok,  on  of  Leidesdorff  and  Sacramento  Stroets.  wall  badly 

Saeramento  Street,  near  Montgomerv^  was  entiroly  eracked— the  whole  side  wall  being  cracked  at  abort 

crushed  in  by  the  adjoining  walls  fallmg.     Nobody  intervals, 

hurt.    It  was  a  one-story  frame  building.  The  Padflc  Insurance  building,  on  the  northeast 

The  flro-wall  of  the  raciflo  Mail  Steamship  Com-  comer  of  California  and  Leidesdorff  Streets,  shows 

pttoy's  office  was  thrown  down.  numerous  small  cracks  in  the  walls. 

I^e  front  walls  of  the  stores  of  A.  J.  Piatt,  No.  510,  Sauarza's  building  on  Leidesdorff  Street  is  badly 

and  Wigmore,  No.  612  Sacramento  Street,  sank  about  cracked  from  top  to  bottom ;  also  the  continuation  of 

six  inches.    The  floor  of  the  cellar  raised  up  two  feet,  building  forming  the  southeast  comer  of  Sacramento 

A  eraok  extended  along  the  street  about  one  hundred  and  Leidesdorff^treets. 

feet.  J.  G.  Hodge  A  Co.'s  building,  on  the  southwest 

The  walls  between  the  Coso  House  and  adjoining  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Sansome  Streets,  was  con- 

building  were  separated  at  the  top  Ave  or  six  mches.  siderably  cracked  and  the  shelving  in  the  store  was 

The  fire- wall  of  Howard's  bunding,  Sansome  and  twisted  out  of  place. 

Clay — ^the  entire  Sansome  Street  front — fell  into  the  The  American  Express  building  was  badly  cracked, 

Ftreet.    Blumenthal,  the  proprietor  of  the  restaorant  especially  on  the  Halleok  Street  side, 

in  the  building,  was  badly  hurt.  The  Bank  of  California  building,  northwest  comer 

A  lire-wall  on  the  west  side  of  Leidesdorff  Street  of  Sansome  and  California  Streets,  had  the  stone  or- 

fell  on  the  adjoining  frame  building.  namAnta  on  top  and  balustrades  thrown  down :  also 

The  Bulroad  House,  fronting  on  Commerdal  Stroet,  In  the  arches  of  the  doon  and  windows  the  joints  bo- 
below  Batterv.  and  ranning  north  to  Clav,  is  a  four-  tween  the  stones  opened  with  the  shock  of  the  earth- 
story  bride,  fllled  with  lodgere,  many  of  wnom  rushed  quake.  On  the  Califomia  Street  side  the  stone  cor- 
ont  without  dothing.  The  northern  half  of  the  build-  nice  was  broken  in  places  and  the  main  west  wdl 
ing  settled  from  one  to  two  feet,  breaking  the  build'  showing  a  decided  crack. 

ing  in  two.    The  walls  of  the  top  are  divided  at  least  Northeast  comer  of  Sansome  and  Halleck  Street, 

aioot.    Nobody  was  hurt.    The  Clay  Street  fit)nt  front  and  side  wall  ofold  building,  American  Theatre, 

lower  story  is  occupied  by  S.  P.  Taylor  A  Co.,  paper-  parapet  wall  thrown  down  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 

defden.    The  front  of  their  store  is  a  complete  wreck,  mg  m  a  venr  dangerous  condition.    Brick  building, 

One  of  the  east-iron  pillare  sunk  about  five  feet.  south  side  of  Sacramento  Street,  No.  425,  occupied  by 

The  tobacco-store  of  A.  S.  Bosenbaum  A  Co.,  ad-  A.  Wasserman  A  Co.,  badly  cracked, 

joining  Taylor  A  Co.'s  on  the  east,  is  almost  as  bad  No.  415  Sansome  Street,  front  wall  badly  cracked ; 

a  wre^  as  the  latter  establishment.    The  two  bmld-  occupied  by  Williams,  Bomstein  A  Co. 

ingi,  having  settled  in  toward  each  other,  support  one  Nos.  221  and  228  Battery  Street,  east  side,  are  badly 

onotnei^  which  is  all  that  prevents  them  from  fUling.  iznured,  the  front  wall  having  fallen  in. 

The  heavy  fire-wall  of  J.  D.  Farwell  A  Co.,  Clay  The  southwest  comer  of  the  building  at  the  south- 
Street,  above  Front,  fell.  Also  that  of  CoghUl  A  Co.,  west  comer  of  Batteiy  and  Halleck  Streets  is  badly 
Front  and  Commereial  Streets.  cracked,  aa  also  parapet  wall  of  the  building  ac^oin- 

The  fire-wall  of  L.  Downing  A  Son,  wagon  and  car-  ing. 

riage  dealers,  at  Battery  and  Merchant  Stroets,  fell.  Building  southeast  comer  of  Battery  and  Halleck 

crushing  a  wagon  in  front  Streets,  comer  parapet  wall  down,  and  main  waU  very 

The  store  of  Lowe  Brothers,  at  Sacramento  and  badiv  cracked. 

Battery  Stroets,  badly  cracked  ;  walls  incline  in  and  Brick  store  northwest  comer  of  Califomia  and  Front 

have  sunOk  several  inches.  Streets,  occupied  by  DeWitt,  Kittle  A  Co.,  east  para- 

The  roof  of  0.  P.  Bank  A  Co.'s  hosiery-store,  on  pet  wall  almost  all  down. 

Sacramento  Street,  below  Battery,  was  crushed  in.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  Halleck  and  Front 

The  roof  of  the  woollen  storo  adjoining  on  the  west  Streets,  a  brick  store,  occupied  by  Castle  Bros.,  with 

Is  in  the  same  condition.  parapet  walls  on  south  side,  is  all  down,  with  part 

The  walls  of  several  stores  on  the  north  side  of  of  the  main  wall.    Some  of  the  roof  bracing  timoen 

Sacramento  Street,  below  Battery,  incline  inward  at  also  came  down.    The  north  parapet  wall  tell  down, 

the  top  sevenl  incaes.  A  building.  No.  817,  south  side  Sacramento,  was 
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craoked,  and  the  goods  of  L.  Fleldmaa  A  Co.  badly  twoen  Post  and  Geaij  Streets,  was  very  badly  cnck- 

iinnred.  ed.    The  statues  in  front  of  the  pillara  fell  down. 

^BuUdin^  Nos.  819  and  831  Sacramento  Street  were  At  Badger  &  Lindenbeiger's  store,  on  Batteiy 

also  much  cracked  and  damaffed.  Street,  comer  of  Merchant,  the  flre-wall  is  down. 

On  Sacramento  Street,  just  below  Montgomery,  the  At  C.  P.  Banks's  old  store,  on  Sacramento  Street, 

roof  of  a  buildiug  fell  in  on  a  dothing-store  under-  the  inside  has  all  fallen  in. 

neath.  The  Bailioad  House,  on  Commercial  Street,  is  bad- 

The  back  part  of  Smith  Ss  Beasson's  carpet-store,  ly  cracked, 

on  Washington  Street,  is  all  down.  In  Bosqui's  printinff-offlce,  located  on  the  third 

The  building  comer  of  Polk  Lane  and  Stockton  floor  of  a  strong  brick  building  on  Clay  Street,  below 

Street  is  badly  damaged.    The  front  wall  is  Tery  much  Montgomery,  a  heavy  Adams  press  has  been  moved 

cracked,  and  is  likely  to  fall  at  any  moment.  bodily  over  a  foot,  and  thrown  nrom  its  supports ;  the 

The  Jewish  synagogue,  between  Broadway  and  other  presses  the  same  way.   In  Bacon  &Co.'s  office, 

Vallejo  Streets,  is  somewhat  damaged.    Brick  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  the  effect  has  been  the 

mortar  cover  the  side-walks.  same,  and  much  of  the  standing  type  has  been  pied ; 


Shawe  was  taken  out  badly  cut  about  the  head,  same  vicinity,  has  suffered  severely.    Tons  of  job- 

and  with  an  arm  broken.  type  have  been  emptied  into  one  shapeless  mass  upon 

The  store  on  the  corner  of  Front  and  California  tne  floor,  and  the  snelving  that  held  them  turned  up- 

Streets  b  badly  damaged.  side  down,  although  fastened  very  strongly  to  Che 

J.  C.  Noonan,  the  porter  of  the  Lick  House,  was  walls.    The  building,  in  which  this  estabhshment  is, 

asleep,  and,  hearing  the  noise,  jumped  out  of  the  win-  is  one  of  the  worst  wrecked  of  all  those  damaged  in 

dow,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  broke  his  Clay  Street.    It  is  split  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, 

leg.  the  upper  portion  oi  the  south  wall  has  fidlen  out, 

A  man  on  the  Presidio  Boad  was  thrown  out  of  his  and  tne  west  wall  has  separated  frt>m  the  roof  over 

bugsy.     The  chimneys  in  that  neighborhood  are  six  Inches,  while  eveiy  wall  and  partition  within  is 

neuny  all  down.  cracked  and  split.    The  porter  narrowly  escaped  b^ng 

The  flre-wall  of  the  new  building  comer  of  Califor-  crashed  under  the  fallmg  type  and  other  material, 

nia  and  Batteiy  is  down.  The  papers  had  hard  work  to  get  out  their  afternoon 

No.  818  Cahfomia  Street,  brick  building,  occupied  editions  and  extras,  for  the  compositors  could  hardly 

by  California  Powder  Works,  eto.,  front  wall  consid-  be  induced  to  enter  the  buildings  and  run  the  chance 

erably  cracked.  of  what  might  occur  should  another  heavy  eho^ 

Wooden  building,  south,  occupied  by  0.  F.  Willey,  come  on. 
badly  settled  on  south  side,  by  Beese's  building,  ad- 

joinmg.                         ^_     .      V  .  X.      ^    :..  Other  shocks  occurred  dnrinff  the  day,  at 

adjoining  Willey^s  ready  to  fall  down  at  a  moment's  ^^^sco :    8.10,  8.15,  8.80,  8.45,  9.20,  9.85,  10., 

notice;  store  underneath  occupied  by  S.  Beinstein.  11.05,    A.  H.,  2.25,    8.80,    7,    and   7.80,    p.m. 

considerable  ii\iury  to  goods :  end  of  store  settled  Some  of  them  were  severe,  others  light.  None 

about  a  foot :  an  the  other  buildings  of  the  row  more  eqnaUed  in  intensity  the  first  shock  of  the  day. 

or  less  cracked,  and  coimce  on  southeast  end  thrown  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  weather, 

Buiidinff  southwest  comer  of  Hallecik  and  Battery,  previous  to  these  phenomena,  or  during  th^ 

south  waif  badly  cracked  and  leaning  off  from  baJanoe  occurrence.     The  morning  was  calm  and  foggv, 

of  the  buUding  on  Halleck  Street ;  ocoimed  by  Ene-  afterward  clearing  up  to  a  mild,  beautiful  day. 

stein  BroUiers.    Front  waU  of  Newhall  &  Co.'s  war^  ^he  waters  in  the  bay,  as  seen  from  the  land, 

house  badly  cracked  at  southeast  comer,  on  Halleck  *       ^cw^ao  «*  «*a^  ^/cj,  «»  ow**  **v.a*  «*»«  aouu, 

Street.  were  not  at  all  affected,  but  as  caun  as  ever. 

The  building  on  the  comer  of  Battery  and  Merehant  Passengers  on  ferry  boats  felt  the  shock   and 

Streets,  used  as  a  carriage-warehouse,  is  badly  shat-  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they  were  aground. 

tored,  thia  awning  falling  and  crushing  one  or  more  \fpon  Russian  and  Telegraph  Hills  the  shock 

^*Th?^Skh  at  the  comer  of  Batteiy  and  Commerdal  ^f®  ^9j  ^o  severdy  felt  as  in  otlier  parts  of  the 

Streets  has  settled  about  three  feet  below  the  regular  cnj.    In  some   nouses,  ornaments  were  not 

grade.  displaced  from  the  shelves,  and  the  inmates 

The  bufldin|r  at  the  comer  of  Clay  and  Batteir  did  not  go  to  the  door.    In  others,  books  and 

Streets,  occupied  by  Breed  &  Chase,  and  Sherwood,  ornaments  fell  down,  and  marble  mantels  were 

Buckley  A  Co.,  is  considerably  shattered.  v***»tx*«iAvo  *^"  «v « **,  ouu.  u^cm  ui«?  Auiuibv»  i*  «^ 

All  the  lumber-piles  on  Stewart  Street  have  been  started  from  their  places, 

more  or  less  shaken  by  the  earthquake.    No  damage  Several  of  the  public  clocks  stopped,  and 

was  done,  save  in  the  expense  of  repiling.  the  large  pendulum  clocks  in  private  bouses 

The  Empire  MilU,  Fremont  Street,  were  also  dam-  came  to  a  stand-stiU.    The  hands  indicated 

aged.    The  floor  settled  in  some  places  nearly  two  a,^«»  4i„^  a^  c«„^«  »i;«r.4-<.<.  v^^^.^  «;«.V4.   -.«  *v>. 

f?et,  while  in  others  the  planks  w£e  thrown  up  by  ?<^°^  ^7i*^/®T^u  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^H  as  the 

the  shock.    The  earth  cracked  about  eiaht  or  nine  "°^6  Oi  ^'^^  "^s*  shock. 

inches,  and  the  water  gushed  through  tne^  fissures.  The  loss  of  property  in  San  Francisco  kas 

The  damage  cannot  be  determined  yet — estimated  at  been  variously  estimated.    A  statement  bear- 

'\TN2.MWmento  Street,  the  inside  of  the  S^Slt T^'  -^  ^Plf"\''  J%^'^^^^  ^^ 

windows  fell  in,  and  a  Chinaman  in  the  second  stoiy  Y^®  ^an  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerc^  ad- 

I'ell  to  the  first  and  was  killed.  dressed  to  a  similar  body  m  New  York,  places 

At  the  New  Orleans  Warehouse,  the  top  of  the  wall  the  loss  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  $800,000. 

fell,  and  one  man  was  injured  by  being  strock  on  the  Effects  of  the  earthquake  were  felt  in  many 

^^t  M^.'joh^on's,  comer  of  Third  and  Market  ^^%  P^  of  California.    At  Martinet,   the 

Streets,  all  of  the  plastering  was  thrown  down.  8"<X5t  came  at  three  mmutes  after  eight  o'clock. 

The  building  belonging  to  Stem,  on  Powell,  be-  The  only  damage  reported  was  to  the  court- 
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hoose,  both  ends  of  which  fell  in,  leaving  the  generally  snort  with  terror,  and  many  run 
bnildinff  a  wreck.  At  Alameda,  the  Asylom  away.  Dogs  take  to  barking  violently,  and 
waa  badly  damaged,  the  chimneys  being  thrown  running  about  without  any  apparent  object, 
down  ;  Edmonston^s  warehouse  was  moved  A  lady,  who  was  standing  in  a  barn-yard  feed* 
several  feet,  and  the  walls  and  roof  fdl  in.  ing  her  fowls,  when  the  great  shock  came  yes- 
Hotels  and  brick  buildings  in  the  same  place  terday,  tells  us  that  tbe  chickens  all  ran  from 
were  also  iiyured.  At  Alvarado,  a  brick  grain-  her  and  took  to  the  hen-house  as  if  a  shower 
warehouseiell,  ttd  Homer^s  old  mill  was  also  had  occurred,  while  a  turkey  ran  to  her  and 
demolished.  Ne&r  San  Lorenzo,  the  chimneys  lay  flat  down  on  the  groxmd  at  her  feet,  look- 
of  many  dweOings  fell.  The  court  -  house  at  ing  up  in  her  face  as  if  for  protection." 
San  Leandro  was  thrown  down,  and  the  On  the  23d  of  October  another  severe  shock 
Deputy  Clerk,  Joslyn,  killed.  None  of  the  was  felt  at  San  Francisco,  occurring  at  2.15 
prisoners  escaped,  or  were  ii^ured.  Several  ▲.%.  People  in  their  night-clothes  ran  into 
adobe  houses  were  prostrated  at  the  same  the  streets,  shrieking  with  terror.  No  damage 
place.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  experienced  *was  reported  to  have  been  done.  At  7.80  ▲.  m. 
two  severe  shocks.  Sevend  chimneys  were  on  the  same  day,  a  slight  shock,  harmless  in 
thrown  down,  and  some  of  the  buildings  con-  its  results,  occurred. 

siderably  shaken,  but  no  serious  damage  was  Other  shocks  visited  Oalifomia  during  the 
done  and  no  persons  were  iinured.  Captain  year,  but  did  no  harm,  as  follows:  one  at 
mtchell,  of  the  navy,  said  that  the  ground  Victoria,  February  29th ;  another  at  San  Fran- 
shook  so  violently  as  almost  to  throw  him  off  oisco,  July  24th;  and  another  at  Silver  Moun- 
his  feet,  the  shock  being  accompanied  by  a  tdn,  October  6th. 

frightful  rumbling  sound.  Several  people  In  Mexico, — ^A  severe  earthquake  occurred 
took  to  the  water,  considering  the  stream  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico,  December  20th. 
mnch  more  safe  than  the  land.  The  earth-  The  most  disastrous  effects  were  experienced 
quake  was  quite  severely  felt  at  Yallejo,  many  at  Colima  and  Manzanillo.  For  several  days 
chinmeys  toppling  down,  but  no  serious  injury  previous  to  the  calamity  the  volcano  of  Coli- 
occorring.  The  &ock  was  very  severe  at  RecU  ma,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  that 
mond.  The  large  brick  court-house  was  little  name,  emitted  smoke  and  steam,  and,  at  the 
better  than  a  complete  wreck.  It  was  deemed  same  time,  the  rumblings  and  shakings  of  the 
so  unsafe,  that  the  county  officers  had  moved  earth  were  noticed.  On  the  morning  of  the 
out  of  it.  The  building  was  considerably  20th  the  earth  commenced  to  rock,  and  the  vi- 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  three  years  before,  brations  steadily  increased  until  walls  cracked 
the  walls  having  then  spread  several  inches,  and  houses  fell.  The  cathedral,  a  warehouse, 
Chains  were  then  put  in  and  the  gaps  closed  and  several  brick  buildings,  were  greatly  dam- 
up,  so  that  it  was  deemed  tolerably  safe ;  but  aged.  The  inhabitants,  being  roused  from  their 
the  ground  is  adobe,  not  more  than  two  feet  sleep,  rushed  frantically  to  the  plaza.  It  was 
above  the  tide-water  of  the  creek,  and  the  reported  that  several  persons  were  killed  by 
foundations  were  not  suitable  for  such  a  struo-  the  falling  of  the  walls  of  the  National  Hotel, 
ture.  On  the  other  side  of  the  creek  about  The  vibrations  were  from  the  northeast  to  the 
half  of  the  front  of  Merrill^s  new  block  of  brick  southwest,  and  lasted  nearly  forty  seconds, 
stores  fell  out  The  chimneys  of  the  public  At  Manzuiillo  the  shock  rent  the  cathedral  (a 
Bchoolhouse  and  some  other  brick  buildings  building  which  had  withstood  earthquakes  for 
were  more  or  less  imured  in  the  town.  The  over  a  century)  from  top  to  bottom.  Eighteen 
chimneys  on  Thomas  Selby's  house,  about  two  or  twenty  persons  were  reported  killed  by  the 
miles  below,  were  prostrated,  and  some  slight  falling  walls  of  the  American  Hotel,  and  three 
damage  was  done  to  other  houses  in  that  vicin-  others  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  Wasserman 
ity.  The  shock  at  Marysville  was  very  light,  &  Co.'s  warehouse.  The  shock  was  felt  to  a 
being  noticed  only  by  a  few.  Quite  a  severe  great  distance  from  the  coast.  In  several  places 
shock  was  felt  at  Grass  YaUey  about  eight  the  ground  opened,  trees  were  uprooted,  hills 
o'clock,  causing  lamps  to  vibrate  and  occu-  levelled,  water-courses  changed,  and  a  general 
pants  of  second  stories  to  vacate  the  buildings  upheaving  of  the  earth  took  place, 
briskly.  About  five  minutes  after  eight  there  In  other  Place$,— Slight  shocks  were  ex- 
vraa  another  very  slight  shock.  A  slight  shock  perienced  at  Augusta,  Me.,  February  29th  (the 
yrss  felt  at  Sonora  four  minutes  past  eight,  same  day  as  at  Victoria,  Cal.)  October  26th, 
The  shock  visited  San  Mateo  at  eight  oclock,  tremblings  of  the  earth  were  noticed  near  Cork, 
lasting  fifte^i  seconds.  Tbe  vibration  was  Ireland.  December  17th,  a  heavy  shock,  which 
from  the  north.  The  damage  to  property  did  no  damage^  however,  was  felt  at  Gibraltar. 
there  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  $6,000.  .Portions  of  New  England  and  tiie  State  of 
The  effects  of  these  startling  phenomena  New  York  were  treated  to  the  sensation  of 
on  men  and  animals  are  described  by  a  slight  vibrations  at  different  times  in  the  year, 
writer  in  the  Alta  Cal\fomia.  He  says :  On  February  22d,  at  8.80>.  v.,  a  shock  was 
^«Men  run  into  the  street  laughing,  as  a  rule,  felt  at  Tiflis,  Asia,  accompanied  with  a  rum- 
while  women  sink  down  and  cry  hysterically,  bling  sound  in  the  earth.  It  continued  about 
This  was  generally  the  case  yesterday.  On  three  seconds.  There  had  been  three  very  dis- 
the  lower  animals  the  effect  is  varied.    Horses  tinct  shocks  in  the  direction  from  the  north- 
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west  to  the  Bontheast.     The  first  two  were  A&d  wmcMnfttiom  of  him  who  plotted  in  heaTca  tha 

qnite  strong,  and  the  third  feeble.    At  Alexan-  ^'  schum,  we  find,  to  our  great  gnaf,  Coined  aiwi 

kpol^  between  February  18th  and  2^h,  sev-  ^fe^SlL^^ouW^^L^^^^            "^  " 

eral  shocks  were  perceived.     On  the  first  the  it  U  forthfi  reason  that,  from  the  beginning  of  onr 

trembling  of  the  earth  nnder  the  feet  was  dis-  Pontifloate,  we  have  addressed  yon,  in  the  fameoB  of 

tinotlyfelt.    The  shocks  continued  feeble  for  onr  heart,  words  of  peace  and  oharit/.   And^althou^ 

two  hours.    At  8  p.  m,  on  the  19th,  a  very  l\^^^  dt^i^'niv!^a^Xty7'^eT''h^ 

smart  shodc  was  felt,  followed  by  a  second  and  without  hope  thkt  om-  hnmble  and  fenrent  prayen 

a  third,  and  so  on,  until  seven  were  noted  dur-  would  some  day  be  favorably  received  and  heard,  by 

ing  the  evening.  the  infinite  meroy  and  goodness  of  the  Author  ofbaf- 

On  the  16th  of  April  a  shock  was  felt  at  Jf^^^  «d  Peace,  "  who  has  brought  aalvati<m  to 

Aleppo,  in  Syria,  at  8.40  a.  m.,  which  continued  ?**  ^^^^^  ff  ^'  "^  ~°*^?  S?"*  ^T®?  *?^*??^ 

^«|/^,  u*  w J *.»,»«  «.-xv  ji.. «.,  WAU1.U  VVUWUW7U  jjQ^  agreeable  was  peace  to  Him,  and  ehould  be  to 

from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.     It  was  feeble  eveiy  one,  since  He  had  announced  it  ftt)m  Hia  birth, 

at  first,  but  increased  in  force,  and  ended  very  by  the  mouths  of  angels,  to  men  of  good-will,  who, 

strong.    The  undulatory  motion  was  from  east  in  living  among  these  same  men,  has  tanght  it  to 

to  west.  them  by  his  words,  and  preached  it  to  them  by  Hia 

EASTERN      CHIJROnES,     or    Obikntal  *^^  **i  utely,  with  the  advice  of  our  venerable 

Ohubohbs.     The  collective  name  given  to  a  brothers,  the  Cardinals  of  the  holv  Roman  Choreh. 

number  of   churches  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  we  have  indicated  and  convoked  an  (Ecumenical 

Asia,  and  Northern  Africa  (Greek,  Armenian,  Council,  to  be  opened  in  Borne  on  December  ath  of 

Nestorian  Jacobite,  0^^^^  oJUilTlU^e^d  ^5^f ^^^^ 

which  hold  to  the  doctnne  of  the  apoetolio  our  words  to  you  i«aii,  and  we  coiyure,  warn,  and 

succession  of  bishops.     The  statistics  of  the  entreat  you,  with  all  the  earnestness  we  are  capable 

Eastern  Ohurches,*  as  reported  in  1868,  were  of,  to  come  to  this  same  Qeneral  Assembly,  aa  did 

as  follows  :  7^^"  ancestors  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  held  under 

TT.x-inl^     /  !-•  n   .     A^    i_  N              ^/v.v^-  theblessedQregoryX.,  our  predecessor  of  venerable 

United  States  (chiefly  m  Alaska) ....        10,000  memory,  and  to  the  Coundf  of  Florence,  celebrated 

North-Gwmwi Confederation ,,»»$?;  by  Eu^nius  IV.,  also  our  predecessor  of   happy 

Turkey  (m  Europe) ^?'^'^  memo^,  to  the  end  that,  reneinng  the  Uws  of  anoSit 

treece. A»?Z  v  ™  love  andf  restoring  to  its  vigor  the  peace  of  our  fatliua, 

Bu88ia(m  Europe) *^^'3S22  *****  celestial  ana  salutaiy  mft  SfJesus  Christ,  of 

J,J™^ 1 '22S  which  in  time  we  have  lost  Uie  fruits,  we  may  see  at 

cnma.... „3™  last,  after  a  long  period  of  grief,  in  which  darkness 

Russian  Possessions  in  Asia t*^®?.^  and  division  preVi&ed-we  may  see  arise  the  Imlliant 

Turkish  Possessions  m  Asia 8»2^»$S$  and  pure  morning  which  we  so  long  have  prayed  for. 

Eastlndies J$S'2$?  Be  this  the  happy  fruit  of  the  blSslngs  with  which 

■^?yp*;  •  • *x2'?2x  Jesus  Christ,  our  common  Lord  and  Sedeemer,  con- 
Abyssinia gOOfOOO  soles,  hi  these  unhappy  times.  His  cherished  and  im- 

_,  ^  ,                                      Z7ZZZ7TZ  maculate  Catholic  Cnurch  I    liay  He  thus  sweeten 

Total 76,678,000  His  grief  and  dry  up  His  team,  so  that,  aU  ^visions 

The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Churches  gen-  having  ended,  voices  heretofore  discordant  may  unite 
eraUy  were  invited  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  take  ^.  V^^^,  uxumunity  of  spirit  in  praising  Ooa,  ,^ 
««-«.:-»  4-\.^  n?^«*«««v«.«i  ri««.«^;i  «.ix:^i.  :«  *^  wishes  not  schisms  among  us,  but  who  has  prescribed 
part  in  the  CLcumenical  UouncU  which  is  to  that  we  speak  and  think  by  the  voice  of  the  AposUe. 
meet  in  Rome,  on  December  8,  1869.  The  What  immortal  acts  of  thankseivuig  will  be  end- 
Pope  addressed  to  them  the  following  letter :  lessly  rendered  to  the  Father  or  Mercies  by  all  the 

Phwed  by  the   unpenetrable  designs  of  Divine  ^"y^'^*  ^^l^^J'^^^^n^^J^^^^J^H*^^^ 

Providence,  without  iny  merit  of  our  own,  on  this  f?!?/^"  ""^  1*?  v?-*!**?'  ^a"^'  ^^^^.^^''^ 

sublime  se^,  as  heir  o^  the  Blessed  Prince  of  the  ^?S«y/««  «*»*5^^4  ""^  IS'^^'^HS^'' 

Apostles,  who,  "  in  virtue  of  the  prerogative  which  7^^  ^S  Apoetolio  See,  which  is  the  centre  of  Catho- 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  him,  is  the  solid  and  unmov-  5®  *™*S.  and  unity— union  which  they  themselves, 

able  rock  on  which  the  Saviour  has  built  His  Church,"  S?™»  their  life  on  earth,  etoove  to  sustam  wrth  wJl 

and  impelled  by  the  anxiety  which  we  feel  from  the  ™  <^  ^t  activity  of  ^eir  zed,  and  eyaiy  day  to 

burden  placed  upon  us,  we  ardently  desire  and  en-  fj^^^^g  %^^?JS^^Ji!^,  ^  !f'°'^l*'*r*?°** 

deavor  tb  extend  our  ci^  to  all  who,  hi  eveiy  part  ^^^""^y  Spirit  had  filled  thehr  hearts  with  the  love 

of  the  world,  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  imd  to  ^^  ™?,  ™°  overturned  the  jraU  jT  wp»»^t  ^^o 

draw  them  within  the  embraces  of  our  paternal  love.  !!?5°.TS?_?^?  P*?5!i^  JP^J^'.JSi.  ^ 
"Wecoidd 


lect  any 

chased  by  tne  precious  Diood  or  tbe  baviour,  and  ""J?;  *"r^''"^'"i  qI^S^Uj  "o"*»  ^vl«  o  iam 
admitted  to  the  iheepfold  of  the  Lord  by  the  waters  ,  ?i^®?^  **£°5?Li"*  ®*'  Peter's,  September  8»  18«8, 
of  baptism^  have  a  demand  upon  us  for  all  our  vigi-  ^  ^^  twenty-thu^i  year  of  our  pontificate, 
lance.  Obliged,  then,  to  devote,  without  intermission,  «  rp,^  a  «.«.«,.-«  T^>^^^*■4•^^^f*^^^T>^,>^ 
our  thoughts  liid  oir  cares  U>  the  salvation  of  ali  .  ^.- .T™/^™".^^—^®^!*^*^' ^'^^  ^^^ 
those  who  acknowledge  and  adore  Jesus  Christ,  our  mviting  the  Oriental  Disnops  to  tne  U!ionm«ni- 
eyes  and  heart  are  turned  toward  those  churehes  cal  Gonnoil  to  be  held  in  Kome,  in  Deoember, 
which,  formerly  attechcd  to  the  Apostolic  Church  by  1869,  was  officially  presented  to  the  Aimenian 
KSttt/^and'*^^^^^^  Patriarch  of  Oonstantmople  by  the  Ramtai 
abundant  Wte  for  the  gloiy  of  &<Jd  and  thesalva-  Catholic  Archbishop  of  that  city,  Mgr.  Bas- 
tion of  souls,  and  which  to-day,  by  the  infernal  arts  sonn.  Accordmg  to  the  L&tant  Herald^  of 
— ■ ' Oonstantmople,  the  Armenian  Patriaroh  re- 

«i!-?»?a"*S"'"®'^  °l?^^  ^^1  55**?™  f'ter"^^^  *'*,  plied  that  he  conld  not  answer  it  withoat  oon- 

givcn  in  Schem's  American  EedeHagtical  and  Edveational  ^  tTr      V, "" '^^"^  **""  ■•"  "  Vi  iiT  i •     -. 

.ilmoiMic/oriseo (New York,  1869).  soltmg  his  Synod.    Roman  Gathoho  pftpera. 
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however,  annonnoed  that  both  the  Patriarch  published  a  revised  copj  of  the  Armenian 

of  Constantinople  and  a  nnmber  of  the  Anne-  prayer-book  under  the  title  of  *^  The  Picture 

niAn  bishops  might  be  expected  to  take  part  in  of  the  Armenian  Lfisavoritchian  Holj  Chorch^ '* 

the  eonncil.  with  all  the  passages  of  the  old  book  eliminated 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  for  which  thej  did  not  deem  there  was  soffi- 

high  cleigy  are  disposed  to  take  strong  meas-  oient  warrant  in  the  word  of  Ood.    This  was 

ores  against  the  "  Armenian  Llksavoritohian  condemned  bj  the  Gregorian  Patriarch  as  a 

(Blominator)  Society,"  a  body  of  reformers  in  sectarian  and  heretical  work ;  the  Reformers 

the  Armenian  Chnrch,  not  connected  with  the  promptly  replied  by  calling  npon  his  Holiness 

Protestant  Armenians,  who,  in  1866,  published  to  convoke  a  meeting  and  prove  the  alleged 

a  revised  translation  of  the  Gregorian  Arm^  heresies  of  the  book,  a  challenge  which,  how- 

nian  prayer-book.    Bat,  as  there  are  too  many  ever,  was  not  accepted, 

favorers  of  the  new  doctrines  holding  high  "Sacerdotal   intolerance,    unhappily,  soon 

places  in  the  Gregorian  fold,  the  Porte  did  not  showed  itself  in  the  matter.    Of  the  clergy 

appear  disposed  to  support  the  Patriarch.    The  who  favored  the  Reform  movement,  some  were 

Reformers,  in  1868,  opened  a  church  in  Oon-  subjected  to  threats  and  even  to  direct  peiae- 

stantinople.    The  following  information  on  the  cution  on  the  part  of  the  Patriarch.    For  in- 

history  and  opinions  of  this  society  are  given  stance,  the  w^ta^t  of  one  of  the  parochial 

in  a  communication  to  the  Letant  Herald^  of  churches  dwelt  openly  from  his  pulpit  upon 

Constantinople  (July  1, 1868) :  the  truUi  and  appositeness  of  the  new  doc- 

*'*'  The  society  m  question  was  organized  in  trines,  and,  although  warned  to  desist  by  the 
this  city  in  1866,  with  the  view  of  reforming  Patriarch,  persevered  in  mMntAining  them, 
the  Gregorian  Armenian  Church  and  bringing  Not  content  with  depriving  him  of  lus  living, 
it  back  to  its  primitive  doctrines  and  modes  of  the  Patriarch  urged  tne  Porte  to  prosecute  the 
worship^  as  taught  by  St.  Gregory.  The  parent  bold  eoclesiastio  as  a  revolutionary  proselyte 
societj  is  composed  of  a  considerable  number  and  propagandist.  The  Porte,  however,  view- 
of  members,  and  provides  for  the  establish-  ing  the  matter  as  one  of  purely  internal  con- 
ment  of  branches  in  the  provinces  wherever  oem  to  the  Gregorian  Armenians,  declined  to 
Armenians  may  desire  to  espouse  the  reform  take  this  extreme  step ;  bat  the  result  has  led 
movement.  The  new  body  owes  its  existence,  the  clergy  who  adopt  the  new  doctrines  to 
primarily,  to  the  spread  of  the  Scriptures  wear  a  particular  sign,  the  sign  of  the  cross  on 
amon^  the  Armenian  nation,  by  Armenian  the  top  button  of  the  hat,  to  distinguish  them 
agencies,  as  also  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  from  the  clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  But  an  ac-  Patriarch,  and  to  their  selecting  and  recog- 
tive  stimulus  was  given  to  the  creation  of  the  nizing — ^for  the  present,  and  until  their  own 
new  body  by  the  excitement  caused  three  years  organization  becomes  more  complete — the 
ago  in  Smyrna,  when  the  clergy  and  laity  of  president  of  the  Evangelical  Armenians  as  the 
the  Armenian  Church  there  sought  to  erect  a  civil  administrator  of  their  affairs, 
j^atue  to  the  Virgin  Mary  within  its  precincts.  "  The  ranks  of  the  Reformers  are  being 
The  bishoxw  formally  disapproved  of  this  act  steadily  recruited ;  and  divine  service  is  cele- 
of  maziolatry;  the  feeling  on  the  subject  ran  brated  every  Sunday  in  the  new  rite  by  Re- 
high  ;  and  a  body  of  those  to  whom  the  statue  formed  Gregorian  Armenian  clergy  according 
was  obnoxious  proceeded  to  the  church  and  to  the  ceremonial  laid  down  in  the  revised 
broke  it  to  pieces.  Thereupon  many  enlight-  prayer-book  (Badghery^ 
ened  Armenians,  seeing  the  necessity  of  im-  In  May,  a  demonstration  was  made  in  Con- 
provement,  formed  themBelvesinto  the  new  so-  stantinople  by  a  number  of  Gregorian  Arme- 
ciety.  nians  in  favor  of  union  with  the  Orthodox 

^^  The  Armenian  Reformers  reject  the  fol-  Greek  Church,  by  proceeding  in  a  large  body 
lowing  doctrines  and  practices  followed  by  the  to  the  church  of  the  Panagia,  in  Pera.  On  the 
present  Gre^rian  Armenian  Church ;  viz. :  following  Sunday,  the  visit  was  returned  to 
Transubstantiation ;  absolution  of  sins ;  the  the  Armenian  church,  with  no  little  ceremony, 
sacrifice  of  the  mass;  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  by  the  Bishop  of  Pamphilius,  accompanied  by 
the  belief  that  the  clergy  are  Christ's  represent-  his  clergy  and  fifteen  hxmdred  members  of  his 
atives  upon  earth;  fasting  on  specified  days ;  congregation.  The  Armenian  archbishop,  sur- 
the  omnipresence  and  intercession  of  saints ;  rounded  by  a  great  number  of  clergy  and  laity, 
adoration  of  images  and  relics,  and  any  faith  in  received  the  procession  at  the  door.  The 
their  miraculous  or  curative  properties ;  going  Greek  prelate,  Dionysius,  preached  a  sermon 
on  pilgrimages;  blessing  the  salt;  and  the  earnestly  advocating  the  union  of  the  two 
sacrifice  of  lambs  and  cooks  as  oblations  and  churches,  and  a  Greek  layman  having  also  de- 
means of  grace.  They  only  acknowledge  two  livered  an  address  to  the  same  effect,  the  as- 
sacraments  as  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  sembly  dispersed  with  loud  acclamations. 
divine  Head  of  the  Church,  namely.  Baptism  The  Friend  of  India  says  that  the  Ar- 
and  the  Holy  Communion ;  and  repudiate  the  menians  in  Calcutta  seem  to  show  few  or  no 
other  ^Ye^  Confirmation,  Penance,  Ordination,  signs  of  ecclesiastical  activity  or  religious  prog- 
Extreme  Unction,  and  Matrimony,  as  nnsorip-  reas. 
tnral.    In  the  same  year  (1866),  ^q  Reformers  8.  Thb  NssroBiAirB. — ^At  the  annual  convo- 
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cation  of  native  helpers  and  charcb  represent-  byter  of  the  name  of  Fam  Stephanos,  who  has 
atives  of  the  Nestorians  who  are  in  commnn-  been  a  Protestant  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
ion  with  the  Protestant  missionaries,  held  in  was  only  saved  from  deportation  to  the  Bine 
October,  1867,  ninety  members  were  in  at-  Nile  by  the  interference  of  the  missionaries, 
tendance.  Bishop  Mar  Yohanan  was  elected  who  appealed  to  the  American  consul-general 
moderator  of  the  meeting.  The  practical  sub-  for  assistance.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Esneh. 
jects  of  education,  benevolence,  temperance,  These  missionaries,  who  have  done  more  for 
family  worship,  and  the  means  for  promoting  the  regeneration  of  the  Pasha's  dominions  than 
the  spiritual  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  com-  all  other  mfluenoes  put  together,  dare  not  now 
mnnion,  were  presented  in  able  and  well-pre-  print  their  tracts,  nor  teach  freely  in  their 
pared  papers,  and  were  followed  by  free  and  schools,  nor  preach  as  before, 
animated  discussions.  The  increase  of  wine-  The  labors  of  the  United  Presbyterian  mis- 
drinking,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  sionaries  in  Egypt  begin  te  exercise  a  great  in- 
among  some  of  the  communicants  and  a  few  fluence  upon  the  Coptic  Chnrch : 
even  of  the  helpers,  received  warning  and  re-  rj^^  Coptic  prierte,  finding  so  Ann  a  preferenee  for 
buke.  Eighty  accessions  to  the  churches  were  the  teaching  which  the  children  receive  in  our  school, 
reported.  The  subject  of  self-support  came  were  led  to  take  a  new  and  rather  strange  plan  to  keep 
up,  and  in  the  discussion  several  pledged  a  others  from  leaving  their  school.  Thejr  condnded  to 
tithe  of  their  possessions  to  the  church.  Dea-  "tooduoe  Brown's  Catechiam  into  thdrsdiool.  Mid 
^^«  v««^K  ^J^^^^A  *\^^  i,^^^  yv^  1  QAn  -Riixi^fl  nave  actually  done  BO— saying  that  the  doctrine  which 
conYacob  reported  the  sale  of  1,900  Bibles  the  Protestiits  teach  the  litfle  ones  is  good,  but  thdr 
and  Testaments  m  modem  Russian,  and  many  teaching  to  the  grown  people  is  bad— reterriiiff  no 
other  reli^ous  books  and  tracts,  besides  many  doubt  to  those  books  which  expose  the  ooiruptions 
books  in  German  and  other  languages.  He  ^^  <^«  Roman  and  Eastern  Churches.  We  have  sold 
also  epoke  of  revival-scenes,  resulting  in  the  Jg^lL'SPlSottJ^'o^S?^^  (»rS^ 
conversion  and  baptism  of  several  adherents  to  minster  Catechism),  which  is  taught  in  our  school, 
the  Greek  Church.  A  great  work  is  opening  but  our  supply  is  exhausted,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
in  many  places  in  the  Russian  empire.  It  was  accommodate  them  until  we  ^et  more  from  Cairo, 
stated  that  the  Emperor  especially  encourages  J^  ^«»2?  ^^^  reMous  books  is  a  very  pleasing  oon- 
*v«  ^:..^»i»f;^n  «<f  A^  fly»«5T.fr.»Afl  ii  ♦!,«  <.»rxV^^  *™*t  to  the  work  of  last  year,  when  the  Copts,  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  m  the  spoken  pjeaae  the  Patriarch,  burned  miny  good  booksf  6ne 

language ;  aUowmg  free  passports  to  colpor-  man,  who  had  a  copy  of  Brown's  Catechism,  when 

teurs,  and  exacting  no  duties  for  the  largest  the  jPatriareh  came  and  commanded  that  all  euch 

sales,  and  that  he  has  himself  paid  the  expense  books  should  be  burned,  took  the  precaution  to  buiy 

of  trinslating  and  printmg  a  large  edition,  and  ^j^P^^^^^'^^i^  ^^'  ^^'*  '^  "^''^^  ^  ^^  ^"^ 

has  caused  it  to  be  circulated  in  the  army  and 

among  officials,  free  of  expense.  6.  Thr  Abyssiniaks. — ^The  works  on  Abys- 

A  number  of  Nestorians,  in  1867,  addressed  sinia,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  con- 

a  letter  to  Archbishop  Langley,  of  Canterbury,  flict  of  England  with  the  late  King  Theodore, 

and  Bishop  Tait,  of  London,  saying  that  they  of  Abyssinia,  contain  a  great  deal  of  impor- 

were  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance  and  dark-  tance  on  the  religious  and  social  condition  of 

ness,  and  that  many  of  their  rulers  and  guides  the  Abyssinian  Ohristians.    The  following  are 

were  not  capable  of  instructing  tiiem — a  state  a  few  extracts  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Blano,  one 

of  things  which  apparently  arose  from  their  of  the  captives : 

chief  spiritual  offices  being  hereditary.    That  "  Churches  abound — one  near  every  village, 

being  so,  they  applied  to  the  English  bishops  and  several  in  every  town,  is  the  rule.     They 

to  come  over  and  help  them — ^to  send  some  one  are  by  far  the  best-built  houses  in  the  country ; 

to  instruct  and  enlighten  them.    At  the  meet-  surrounded  as  they  are  by  guiches  and  cedars, 

ing  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  the  arch-  always  in  a  commanding  position,  they  add 

bishop  remarked  with  regard  to  this  appeal :  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  landscape. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  communications  I  They  are  all  built  on  the  same  pattern — ^that  is 

have  had  with  Mr.  Badger,  who  has  been  a  mission-  to  say,  a  large  circular  stone  building,  com- 

ary  in  the  country,  that  they  are  not  at  all  wedded  to  posed  of  three  concentric  circles.    The  smdler 

SSSTtlrf'^^fe&lfll^fo'rellhSJ  central  room  is  serened  from  the  eyes  of  the 

inasmuch  as  this  appeal  has  been  made  to  us,  and  m-  p^pl©»  «nd  the  priests  alone  can  enter  it     It 

asmuoh  as  I  have  now  publicly  stated  its  nature,  there  is  intended  to  represent  the  Holy  of  Holies.    It 

may  be  some  wealthy  and  well-disposed  people  who  contains  the  tabet,  or  ark — a  small  wood  box, 

may  be  inclined  to  contribute  to  a  mUsion  to  these  the  receptacle  of  the  sacred  volumes.     The 

can  exactly  tiJEe  it  up.    It  does  not  belong  to  the  by  the  second  circle,     ihis  is  m  reality  the 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  or  to  the  church,  as  the  nave,  where  the  congregation 

Anglo-Continental  Society :  but  I  think  a  separate  assembles,  is  but  a  veranda.     The  intenor  of 

committee  might  be  formed,  and  that  it  might  send  the  church,  and  sometunes  also  the  veranda, 


out  two  missionaries.  .^  adorned  with  rude  paintings- a  strange 

4.  The  Copts. — ^The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  is  mixture,  representing  the  favorite  saints — St. 

paying  much  attention  to  l^e  Coptic  Patriarch,  Michael,  St.  George,  the  apostles,  our  Lord,  the 

still  persecutes  the  American  Presbyterian  mis-  Virgin  Mary,  God  himself,  the  devil,  and  former 

sionaries,  and  has  closed  their  schools.   A  pres-  emperors.    All  Abyssinians  who  confess  befbre 
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thej  die  have  the  privilege  of  being  buried  EGYPT,  a  dependenoj  of  Tarkej  in  Africa, 

among  the  trees  ontside  the  chnroh,  bat  no  The  gOYemment,  since  1841,  is  hereditary  in 

stone  ^r  memorial  is  there  to  recall  the  ^dear  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  since  May  14th 

departed.'  the  rulers  bear  the  title  Khedervi,  the  Arabic 

"  Polygamy  exists  to  a  fearfnl  extent.    All  equivalent  for  viceroy.    Present  Viceroy,  Is- 

who  can  afford  it -keep  several  wives  and  con-  mail  Pacha,  bom  November  26,  1816,  eldest 

cnbines.    Thoagh  tiiere  is  a  religions  marriage,  surviving  son  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  was  the 

few  avsil  themselves  of  it,  as  it  binds  both  for  eldest  son  of  Mehemet  Ali.    Heir-apparent  to 

life.    Abyssinians  prefer  the  more  simple  cere-  the  throne,  Mehmed  Tefvik  Pacha,  bom  in 

mony  of  marrying  by  the  'King's  death'  ([the  1852. 

asnal  form  of  oath  in  the  country),  a  marriage  At  the  head  of  the  administration  is  a  OouncU 
as  easily  contracted  as  dissolved.  But  even  of  State  (established  in  1856),  which  consists 
this  shadow  of  morality  is  generally  dispensed  of  the  princes  of  the  viceregal  family,  four 
with.  Men  aud  women  live  in  concubinage  generals,  and  four  high  dignitaries.  In  1868 
with  no  other  tie  but  the  pleasure  they  find  in  Sherif  Pacha  was  president  of  the  Oouncil  of 
each  other's  society — short  passing  intercourse  State.  The  Cabinet,  in  1868,  embraced  the 
sufficieut  only  to  gratify  their  grossest  passions.  Ministers  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Women  are  kept  in  a  very  degraded  position;  Viceregal  House,  Instruction,  Finances,  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  or  eat  in  the  pres-  three  ministers  without  portfolio.  The  min* 
ence  of  the  men ;  they  cook  the  food,  spin  the  isters  of  the  Marine  and  War  did  not  belong  to 
cotton,  clean  the  stables,  and  carry  water  and  the  Cabinet.  Since  1866,  there  is  also  an  As- 
wood.  Men,  on  the  other  hand,  wash  the  sembly  of  Delegates  which  holds  annual  ses- 
clothes,  go  to  the  market,  are  dress-makers,  sions. 
embroiderers,  arid  tailors."  The  area  of  Egypt  is  estimated  at  659,000 

EOIJADOR,  a  republic  in  South  America,  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  7,465.000. 

President,  since  January  80,  1868,  Dr.  Xavier  Cairo  has  about  260,000  inhabitants ;  Alex- 

Espinosa.    Area,  218,984  square  miles;  popn-  andria,  170,000;  Damietta,  87,000;  Bosetta. 

lation,  1,300,000.    The  value  of  exports  from  18,000;  Suez,  5,000.    The  annual  revenue  or 

the  port  of  Guayaquil  (exclusive  of  precious  the  Government  is  estimated  at  £8,000,000. 

metals)  amounted,  in  1867,  to  8,894,284  pias-  The  tribute  to  the  Sultan  was  largely  increased 

tres  (that  of  cacao  alone  2,614,651).    The  num-  in  1866,  and  is  said  to  amount  now  to  150,000 

ber  of  entries  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  in  1867,  purses  (one  purse=500  piastres,  or  £4.54  ster- 

was  108  vessels,  together  of  11,798  tons.    The  ling,  or  about  $21).     The   total  public  debt 

revenue  of  the  republic  amounted,  in  1865,  to  amounted  to  £19,420,000  at  the  end  of  1868. 

1,401,800  piastres  (522,122  from  customs),  and  The  strength  of  the  Egyptian  army  is  14,000 

the  expenditures  to  1,899,672  piastres.    The  men,  8,000  infantry,  8,000  cavalry,  artillery, 

foreign  debt  was,  in  1866,  9,890,554  piastres,  and  engineers,  and  8,000  black  troops.    The 

and  Sie  home  debt,  8,692,955  piastres.    There  navy,  in  1867,   comprised  seven  ships-of-the 

is  neither  a  standing  army  nor  a  fleet.  line,  six  frigates,  nine  corvettes,  seven  brigs. 

At  the  elections  for  a  new  Congress,  which  eighteen  gunboats  and  smaller  vessels,  and 

ended  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  Conservative  twenty-seven  transports.    In  1868  the  English 

party  was  iJmost  everywhere  successfril,  ex-  captain,  McEillop,  was  appointed  to  reorganize 

cept  in  Guayaquil  and  Imbalura,  and  the  north  the  fleet,  which  is  to  be  largely  increased. 

and  south  frontier.  The   exports   from    Alexandria,    in    1866, 

In  August  the  republic  was  visited  by  one  of  amounted  to  1,807,000,000  Egyptian  piastres 

the  most  terrific  earthquakes  known  in  history.  (20  Egyptian  piastres=$l).    The  number  of 

In  the  three  districts  of  Otavalo,  Ibarra,  and  entries  in  the  port  of  Alexandria,  in  1866,  was 

Ootacachi,  of  the  province  of  Imbalura,  in  par-  8,698  vessels,  of  which  980  were  steamers,  to- 

tlcnlar,  the  disaster  was  Overwhelming,  and  it  gether  of  1,873,217  tons, 

was  calculated  that  more  than  one-hslf  of  all  The  Egyotian  Assembly  of  Delegates  was 

tbe  inhabitants  had  perished.    Altogether  the  opened  on  Monday,  March  16th,  by  the  Yice- 

n timber  of  lives  lost  was  estimated  at  more  roy,  who  delivered  a  speech  in  Arabic.    The 

than  30,000.  principal  internal  and  foreign  quest  ions  were 

In  October,  the  Ecuadorian  minister  to  Chili,  thus  referred  to : 

Don   Antonio  Flores,  brought  about  an  ar-  i  feel,  gentlemen,  a  just  pride  in  the  assistance  you 

rangement  with  Chill  to  this  ettect:  Ihatopan-  lend  me  for  the  development  of  the  prosperity  of 

ish  vessels  coming  to  the  Pacific,  whose  desti-  Esypt,  and  I  have  the  Arm  hope  that  the  approaching 

nation  is  Ecuador,  shall  in  no  case  be  mo-  dehberationB,  Kke  those  of  last  year,  will  have  the 

lested  by  the  Chilian  navy,  and,  in  case  of  ne-  ?^»*.  ^^^  effect  for  all.    During  the  year  which 

™ll7«.  V^^  *«nl^  ♦^««^  «f  ^rZ  nK;TS««  tx^  has  just  eUpsed  schools  have  been  opened  in  the 

cessity,  they  may  touch  at  any  Chilian  port.  ^^^  ^f  B^Sha  and  Siout.    My  government  is  occu- 

This  concession  was  made  by  Chili  in  conse-  pied  with  the  creation  of  similar  establishments  in  the 

qaence  of  the  great  damages  which  Ecuador  focalitios  which  are  still  deprived  of  them.    Public 

had  suffered  from  the  earthquake,  and  the  ne-  instruction  w  a  capital  question,  the  importance  of 

ceasity  of  secnring  her  some  relief  from  the  which  has  been  felt.    I  Have  seen  the  proofs  of  this 

r^  r.        owiutii^  AAo*   Dvuj^  Av^^M.  "vi«  »uv  m  donations  made  to  our  national  schools,  and  have 

misfortunes  brought  upon  her  by  jommg  a  heard  of  those  donations  with  sensible  pleasure. 

profitless  alliance.  Such  acts  of  generosity  deserve  all  praise,  and  show 
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a  real  dettre  on  the  part  of  the  population  to  oonttib-  breakwater  and  dooks  at  Alexandria.  The  oom- 
ute  to  the  development  of  instruction.  The  aboli-  pany  is  authorized  to  levy  the  same  dookHines 
tion  of  ttie  ohdes  gystem  is  oompletely  effected.  Re-  J^^  .^  ^  liverpool.  In  the  event  of  the 
questa  for  concessions  of  land  not  included  in  the  ^  "^r,.*'*"^;  ""  ■^'"='*Fj'^*'  .  ***  •*""  «»«*«  w  wic 
cadastre  have  been  aooorded.  My  government  wUl  Egyptian  (xovernment  taking  possession  of  the 
again  submit  this  question  to  your  examination.  I  enterprise  when  completed,  interest  at  the  rate 
^nk  tliat  the  peri(Kl  of  the  concessions  might  be  ez-  of  twelve  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  the  pur- 
tended,  and  greater  facilities  aooorded :  this  would  be  chase-money  until  paid  off. 

IS^S^^SSro^gSSSS?^.^'^!^^^^^  ,,The  Slay^Trade'^Blne  Book,  pabM.ed  by 

worka  voted  by  yon  have  been  canied  out  with  ao-  the  JLUglisn  (iovemment  m  looo,  contains  new 

tivity  in  the  twenty-three  localities  you  have  design  charges  against  the  Egyptian  Goveram^it  for 

nated.  The  necessary  contangents  (Mimot  be  definitive-  conniving  at  the  slave-trade  on  the  White  Nile, 

ly  fixed  unjl  after  the  completion  of  geg^^^  ^    j^^     ^    English  consul  at  Cairo,  denies 

upon  which  they  are  estabhshed.    Hitherto  we  have  77  '  r^  ^  '-vt  -««©**«*  w*«u*  «u  y^^j    Too7 

been  unable  to  carry  out  this  operation,  the  impop-  *"©  *rutn  of  the  statements  made  m  July,  1867, 

tanco  of  which  I  leave  to  your  appredation,  and  the  by  the  Viceroy  in  Paris,  to  a  deputation  of  the 

radical  solution  of  which  I  confi(^  to  ^our  enlighten-  British  and  Foreign  Antislavery  Society,  that, 

ment.    A  census  system  carried  out  with  intelhgenee  u  though  he  could  act  agamst  hia  own  people, 

and  equity  offers  manifest  advantages  without  causing  -.^  „!1   a^^^^*^  «ri»/^«  i.^   ^^^^v.4-  *^  A^Ji 

any  annoyance  to  the  inhabitantsfand  without  inte^  ^^  was  defeated  when  he  sought  to  do  so 

fenng  with  individual  libertv.    The  reguUtiona  you  against  Europeans,  who  were  the  chief  dehn- 

have  established  with  regard  to  the  bonda  to  be  sub-  quents,"  and  that,   **if  he  were  free  to  act 

scribed  by  native  borrowers  have  been  communicated  against  European  slave-traders,  the  slave-trade 

to  the  moudiriens.    The  application  of  these  regular  ^^^            disappear."    Mr.  Eeade,  rejecting 

tions  is  subordinated  to  the  operation  of  a  law  upon  TT^V    T,  "^~**  ^«K»i/y^.       -bu.  xv^ou^  i^^uug 

mortgage,  which  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  your  ^^  charge  against  Europeans  m  Upper  Egypt 

deliberations.    The  monthly  collection  of  the  terri-  as  impossible,  the  whole  number  of  whom,  he 

tonal  duea  was  to  undergo  modificationa  in  uxufonn-  says,  is  under  a  dozen,  and  who  are  regarded 

ity  with  tje  desire  you  expressfd  l"t  vear.    The  ^ith  much  jealousy  by  the  local  authorities, 

Minister  of  Finance  is  instructed  to  expuun  to  you  rwtwM^a  frk  aav . 

the  reasons  which  have  prevented  the  government,  pro^'*'^^"  w  «*/  • 

in  presence  of  the  diffloultiea  whioh  resulted  from  It,  jj  jg   however,  a  matter  of  pubKo  notoriety  Aat 

from  putung  in  execuUon  the  new  mode  of  ooUeo-  f^^  ^  ^  ^^4^^  thousand  skves  are  aniually 

"^:                1    XV  *              1.    Ml      V    •*  *  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  while  an  equal  or 

The  proposals  that  my  government  will  submit  to  even  greater  number  find  their  way  to  Soo^bi  and 

your  deliberations  thw  year  relate  to  three  pnncipal  ^j.^  ^^  g^^    rphe  princupal  dealers  are  well  known, 

questions—hygiene^he  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  and  allowed  by  thelocal  authorities  to  pursue  nnmo- 

sluioes  and  dams.    Various  causes  of  ins^ubnty  have  jested  their  abominable  traffic.    True  it  is  that  some 


lakes  and  marshes  the  atmosphere  is  punfled  and  the  ^he  trade  ia  tacitly  sanctioned,  if  not  actually  con- 

Serms  of  sidmess  destroyed.  It  is  of  importance,  j^i^^d  at,  by  the  authorities  themselves.  At  Galabat, 
ierefore,  th^  you  should  dehbei»te  upon  the  meaa-  ^^^  ^he  Abyssinian  frontier,  an  enonnous  slave-mait 
ures  to  be  taken  m  order  to  ameliorate  the  samtary  ^  ©onstantiy  open.  Two  hundred  NUe-bort»,  em- 
state  by  proceeding  gradually  and  taking  into  account  pi^y^d  regularly  in  this  trade,  are  permittedto  navi- 
local  exigencies.    Tor  two  years  the  cotton  crop  m  ^  ^^f  impunity,  upon  t\ie  payment  for  eveir 


nas  cuimmBhed,  whiTethe  quality  has  deteriorated,  inflicting  a  severe  blow  on  the  slave-trade  in  this 
This  hrtAer  feet  aiisea  from  the  introduction  of  foreim  part  of  the  world.  I  must  confess,  however,  I  am 
seed.    As  to  the  dimmutionin  the  quantity,  you  will    >.,  a.^^  •«»»,,;»«  4i,of  »««).  ^-^  vL  i  - 


have  to  seek  the  cauaes  in  order  to  combat  them  with  ^^uA  ffOvenMcSnt  of  its  own  volition 
success.  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  means  of  ^^^^ .  i.  ^hat  important  perBOiJs"ind''fu^i;^ 
developmg  and  perfecting  all  the  branches  of  agn-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  government  derive  considerable  profit 
culture.  Thework8ofthealuice8.dams,andbridges  and  advantagefrom  the  trade,  eiOier  directiy  or^di- 
luive  already  absorbed  considerable  sums.  We  ought  rectly-direSly,  because  thei  palaces,  hoiaea,  and 
to  pursue  with  eneray  the  accomplishment  of  these  ^^^  ^  supplied  with  slave  labor :  indirocay,  be- 
enunently  useful  und^rtafangs,  the  fertde  sources  of  ^^^^  inaamucfi  as  the  trade  is  ostensibly  a  forbliden 
pubUc  wealth.  To  aeek  the  means  of  developing  the  ^^^^  ^w  ^re  enabled  to  levy  on  the  dealers  heavy 
nrosperit^  of  the  country,  such,  gentlemen,  la  our  toU  for  permission  to  evade  the  law,  2.  That  ui 
duty.  May  God  protect  and  bless  our  efforts  1  g,^-  of  i^t  is  largely  recruited  from  the  male 
On  September  26th  Mr.  Charles  Hale,  United  black  adult  slaves.  And  8.  That  the  fellaha.  or  farm- 
States  consul-general  entertained  at  dinner,  erpopuUtion,  we  glad  to  have  the  means  of  sending 
At  AlATflndrifl.  MAhAmAt  TAfvik  Paoba.  hAir-  ^  substitutes  for  themselves  and  children,  when 
?LT;!^?^^tKn  i>^^^«?nf  TT^ili  Waf W  ^\fh  Bummoned  by  the  government  to  forced  labo7,  alaves 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  together  with  ^jought  at  theae  mwte. 

twelve  other  pachas,  principal  ministers  of  the 

Egyptian  Government.    Tefvik  Pacha  proposed       Mr.  Reade,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Arab,  visited 

the  health  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  number  of  slave-mai^eta  in  Ciuro  and  Tan- 

and  the  happiness  of  the  American  people.  tab.    In  the  former  city  he  saw  between  two 

On  June  iTth  a  contract  was  signed  between  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred.    There 

the  Egyptian  Government  and  an  English  com-  would  have  been  three  thousand  on  sale  there, 

pany  for  the  construction  of  the  propoaed  but  the  greater  number  had  been  removed  to 
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Tantah  for  an  approaching  £ur.    At  Tantah  pole  fixed  upon  the  bank  of  the  canal.    The 

he  saw  betwe^i  five  and  six  hundred,  bat  be-  oondnctors  submerged  were  copper- wire  ropea 

lieTea  the  total  number  there  on  sale  to  have  of  varions  lengths,  bat  of  the  same  diameter 

been  abont  two  thoosaikL    Having  made  these  and  construction  as  those  used  for  the  atrial 

disooyeries,  he  informed  the  mndir  or  govemor  connection.     Mr.   Wilde's   experiments  with 

of  the  i>ro7ince,  who  undertook  to  seise  all  the  these  contriyanoes  were  yerj  numerous,  and 

slayes  in  the  night  and  haye  them  freed.    He  the  general  conclusions  at  which  be  arriyed 

only  partially  MfiUed  his  promise,  and  Mr.  can  only  be  giyen  here.    He  regards  tibe  fact 

Beade  tells  Lord  Stanley  that  the  governor  as  established,  that  currents  of  electricity  of 

was  ordered  to  desist  from  the  work  of  eman-  great  quantity,  but  of  an  intensity  below  that 

cipation  by  a  superior  functionary,  the  Inapec*  which  is  reauired  to  effect  the  electrolyzation 

tor-General  of  Proyinoes.  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  conductors  are  fub- 

Bepresentations  made  by  Mr.  Beade  to  Sherif  merged,  may  be  transmitted  to  considerable 
Pacha  were  met  by  an  evasiye  reply.  Mr.  distuices  without  the  necessity  of  surrounding 
Beade  had  afterward  an  interview  with  the  the  conductors  with  an  insulating  envelope, 
minister,  and  convinced  him  that  the  charge  But  he  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
against  Europeans  of  complicity  in  the  slave-  say,  without  further  experiments  with  con- 
trade  was  untrue.  ductors  of  much  greater  length  than  those  em- 

The  Paoha  then  oomplidned  that  European  Chris-  ployed  by  him,  whether  it  would  be  practicable, 

tians  in  Upper  Egypt  were  largely  engag^  in  the  under  the  most   favorable  circumstances,  to 

elave-trade,  oat  I  believe  I  verv  soon  satiafled  him  transmit  to  distant  places    electric  currents 

toJS  of ShISr  PwWs'^^  to  m'^Jf^^SiS'M  *'»ffi«»e»*ly  powerful  to  be  made  available  for 

with  regard  to  the  skve  xJLiets  aT^iSSSa^nd  Cdro  ^T  useful  purpose,  under  such    conditions, 

will  prove  to  your  lordahip,  better  than  any  tUng  I  One    of   his  expermients  on   naked   copper 

oaa  state  trom  my  own  ezperienoe^  that  no  reliaaoe  wires,  750  feet  long,  in  water,  is  worthy  of 

whatever  can  be  placed  in  the  antislavery  protesta-  mention.    When  currents  of  high  tension  were 

toona  of  this  government.  ^^^^  through  these  wires,  a  marked  diminution 

The  Blue  Book  contains  further  communica-  of  electroMdynamio   effects  was .  observed   at 

tions,  of  ^eat  interest  as  to  the  slave-trade  car-  the  other  ends  of  the  wires,  but  currents  of 

ried  on  m  Upper  Egypt,  from  M.  Saulter,  a  low  tenson  passed  over  the  wires  with  but  lit- 

German  missionary  at  Khartoum,  and  from  the  tie  diminution  of  their  primitive  intenuty. 

Prussian  consular  agent  and  the  Austrian  vice-  Using  the  current  from  a  10-inoh  intensity  ar- 

oonsol  at  Khartoum.  mature,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  electricity  was 

ELEOTBIOITT.  Submerqed  UnimvlaUd  transmitted  through  the  wires  to  produce  a 
(7a5^d9.— Mr.  H.  Wilde,  of  England,  the  inventor  brilliant  electric  light,  and  to  melt  22  inches  of 
of  the  poweiful  magneto  -  electric  machine  iron  wire,  .050  of  an  inch  thick.  With  the 
which  bears  his  name,  has  been  making  experi-  current  of  lower  intensity  from  a  5-inoh  quan- 
ments  to  ascertain  with  what  degree  of  facility  tity  armature,  7  inches  of  the  same  wire,  .085 
electric  signals  may  be  transmitted  through  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were  melted. 
metallic  cables  submerged,  without  an  insulat-  EUctrie  Lights  for  Light-houses  and  Ships. 
ing  envelope.  The  principal  electro-motors  — ^M.  Ernest  Saint  Edme  presented  this  subject 
employed  by  him  were  three  magneto-electric  in  a  communication  to  the  September  number 
machines  of  different  degrees  of  power,  a  of  the  AnnaUs  du  Genie  Civil.  He  says  that, 
Grove's  battery,  and  a  Daniell's  battery.  The  since  the  report  made  by  M.  Beynaud,  durector 
test  of  the  magnitude  of  the  current  adopted  of  the  administration  of  light-houses  in  France, 
by  Mr.  Wilde  in  every  case  was,  the  meltmg  three  years  ago,  electric  lighting  in  light- 
of  a  given  quantity  of  wire,  because  he  had  not  houses,  etc.,  has  not  achieved  much  progress. 
been  able  to  discover  any  other  method  which  The  reasons  of  this  are  stated  by  the  auUior  as 
could  at  all  compare  with  that  in  expressing  follows :  To  transform  existing  light-houses, 
eosily,  and  without  ambiguity,  the  associated  existing  apparatus  must  be  saorificed  for  a  sole 
properties  of  quantity  and  intensity,  especially  advantage  of  increasing  the  light  at  any  mo- 
vvhen  dealing  with  currents  of  such  magni-  ment.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  light-houses 
tude  as  those  evolved  from  the  five  and  ten  are  large  and  strong  enough  for  the  accommo- 
inoh  magneto-electric  machines.  The  building  dation  of  the  new  machinery;  this  is  certainly 
yyhich  contained  the  various  electro-motors  the  case  with  most  of  those  on  the  French 
was  situated  about  100  feet  from  the  edge  of  coast.  As  to  the  light-houses  of  inferior  order, 
the  basin  of  a  navigable  canal  in  which  most  it  would  be  iUusory  to  think  of  altering  them. 
of  the  experiments  were  made.  Ooimection  And  other  difficulties  are  inherent  in  electric 
between  the  electro-motors  and  electrodes  and  lamps,  which,  however  well  designed,  are  sub- 
other  conductors  submerged  in  the  canal  was  ject  to  causes  of  derangement  which  render 
effected  by  means  of  two  lengths  of  copper-  necessary  the  best  mechanism ;  and  the  cray- 
wire  rope,  each  140  feet  long  and  nearly  half  ons,  if  impure,  may  scale,  and  cause  interrup- 
an  inch  thick.  These  wire-rope  connections  tions ;  and  these  impurities  might  cause  mis- 
ooDflisted  of  seyen  thick  copper  wires  twisted  takes  incompatible  with  the  service  of  the  light- 
together,  and  were  supported  through  the  air,  house.  When  a  new  light-house  is  to  be  built, 
and  insulated  from  one  another,  by  means  of  a  it  wUl  be  advantageous  to  adopt  the  electric 
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light ;  but  the  importance  of  the  question,  rel-  marked ;  indeed,  the  one  maj  be  said  to  pat 

ative  to  the   general  administration  of  Ught-  the  other  out.    But  the  most  beautiful  featare 

houses,  is  much  less  than  was  at  first  supposed,  of  the  electric  was  the  extraordinarj  beam  it 

In  1868,  in  a  notice  of  the  applications  of  the  gave.    It  shone  night  after  night,  large,  steady, 

electric  light,  the  author  suggested  the  lighting  and  lustrous  as  a  planet,  and  you  oonld  see  in 

of  vessels  by  it.    The  maritime  exhibition  at  the  darkness  a  beam  passing  as  far  as  the  eje 

Hayre  shows  that  the  suggestion  has  been  con-  could  see.    From  the  tower,  with  the  light  at 

sidered,  at  least  in  principle.    In  the  point  of  the  back,  it  was  very  marked,  and  quite  ht  the 

view  of  lighting  the  course  of  a  ship,  no  one  hills  round  Paris.    The  whole  horizon  in  the 

will  deny  that  the  oil  lantern  is  insufficient  to  plane  of  the  light  showed  the  white  beam,  and 

prevent  collisions  at  night ;   while  the  electric  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  it  shone  npon  the 

lantern  would  illumine  the  air  all  around,  and  windows  of  some  houses,  making  them  appear 

the  rocking  of  the  vessel  would  cause  such  to  be  lit  up.    By  extin^shing  and  relighting 

changes  of  light  as  would  attract  the  notice  of  quickly  several  times  this  was  very  plain.  Alto- 

the  men  on  other  vessels.    When  the  whole  gether  the  light  was  very  remarkable,  and  the 

cost  of  a  ship  is  considered,  that  of  electric  en-  committee  were  glad  to  be  able  to  report  each 

gines  is  insignificant;  two  or  three  horse-power  an  advance  as  the  powers  of  the  light  show 

will  work  a  magneto-electric  machine.     And  over  that  at  Dungeness ;  indeed,  the  Utter 

the  electric  light  will  serve  other  purposes  on  gives  to  the  observer  no  conception  of  what 

board  a  ship.    Recent  experiments  nave  shown  the  present  one  is ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 

that  it  would  be  possible  to  assist  a  ship  in  her  know  that  the  result  of  five  years'  work  and 

course  by  dazzling  the  steersman  by  a  jet  of  observation,  with  imperfect  and  ill-arranged 

light,  when  an  oil  lantern  would  not  be  seen  apparatus,  has  now  borne  such  good  frnit;  and 

by  him.     It  can  also  be  used  to  light  under  that  as  England  was  the  first  to  test  and  adopt 

water ;  an  application  that  concerns  the  repairs  this  adjunct  to  the  sources  of  light-honse  illu- 

of  the  sheathing  and  hulls  of  vessels,  the  find-  mination,  so  she  still  retains  her  saperiprity. 

ing  of  lost  articles,  and  the  catching  of  fish.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Mr.  Holmes  to  say  that 

The  fish  are  confnsed  by  the  light,  and  then  great  as  are  the  improvements  already  effected, 

easily  caught.    Mons.  Dubosc  has  constructed  he  states  that  he  is  confident  he  can  yet  greats 

a  lantern  well  fitted  to  enclose  an  electric  lamp,  ly  increase  the  illuminating  power  before  the 

The  conducting  wires  are  connected  so  that  present  apparatus  is  refirected  at  a  permanent 

^ere  is  no  chance  for  water  to  leak  into  the  station. 

lantern.    This  apparatus  can,  without  fear  of        Satisfactory  experiments  have  been  made 

too  high  pressure,  be  lowered  to  great  depth  with  the  electric  light  on  board  the  French 

in  the  sea. — {Translated  for  Van  Nbstrand^s  iron-clad  ship  Heroine  and  the  yacht  Prince 

Engineering  Mag.)  Jerome,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  light  for 

The  London  Chemical  Newi  states  that  the  signalling  purposes.  The  machine  vaa  fur- 
electric  light  at  Dungeness  can  now  be  worked  nished  by  the  Alliance  Company,  producmg » 
by  either  of  the  two  engines,  so  that  no  dis-  light  eqoal  to  two  hundred  Oarcel  burners,  or 
turbance  occurs  when  one  requires  repairs,  sixteen  hundred  candles.  An  ordinary  nevspar 
The  services  of  the  high- class  engineers  and  per  could  be  read  in  the  direct  line  of  the  light 
firemen  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  at  the  distance  of  1,581  yards.  Signalling  was 
Elder  Brethren  have  their  own  ordinary  keep-  most  easily  done  by  short  and  long  flashes,  ana 
ers  trained  to  drive  the  engines  as  well  as  to  was  found  to  be  practicable.  The  Government 
attend  to  the  lamps,  a  steady,  old,  experienced  commissioners  reported,  after  an  investigatiOTj 
keeper  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  estab-  that  the  apparatus  showed  a  very  poverml 
lishment.  Since  the  alterations  made  at  Dun-  focus  of  light,  perfectly  suited  to  night  signal- 
geness,  the  light  there  has  worked  with  great  ling,  or  for  throwing  a  light  over  a  coast  or  a 
regularity  and  efficiency,  and  the  Elder  Breth-  ship ;  and  that  it  would  be  most  useful  on  hoard 
ren  have  proposed  to  place  similar  lights  at  the  fiag-ship  of  a  commander-in-chief.  By  the 
the  South  Foreland,  Lowestoft,  and  Souter  aid  of  this  light,  the  Prince  Jerome  was  enabled 
Point.  The  English  Board  of  Trade  approve  to  steam  by  night  through  the  intricate  na^ 
the  extension  of  this  mode  of  illumination  to  gation  of  the  Bosphorus,  when  the  y*<**  ^ 
the  South  Foreland  and  Lowestoft,  but  sus-  longing  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  obhgea 
pend  their  decision  respecting  Souter  Point,  to  wait  until  daylight.  On  some  steamers  oi 
The  committee  of  Elder  Brethren  who  attend-  the  French  commercial  marine  the  sameligW 
ed  the  Paris  Exhibition  say,  that  so  far  as  the  produced  by  the  magneto-electric  engine  htf 
eye  is  a  test,  the  power  of  the  English  fixed  been  introduced,  and  is  regarded  as  a  practical 
light  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  French,  success. 

and  when  both  machines  were  in  use,  and       Ihsperiments  in  BleetrolyHe. — ^M.  Bourgoin 

there  was  a  good  current,  the  fixed  beam  of  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  electrolysis  Jt 

the  English  light  did  not  contrast  unfavorably  organic  acids  and  their  salts.    He  has  fonnd  oj 

with  the  revolving  one  of  the  French,  the  fiash  experiment  that  the  action  of  the  electric  nn«j 

of  which  is  of  great  power.    The  contrast  of  is  in  reality  only  a  fundamental  action  on  ajj 

the  electric  fixed  light  with  the  French  first-  acids  and  salts,  whether  mineral  or  orgw^J^^  ,^' 

order  oil  dioptric  revolving  light  was  very  separates  the  basic  element  which  goes  to  tne 
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negatiye  pole,  while  the  elements  of  anhydrous  battery  was  tried  a  rest  was  always  sufficient 
aoid  and  oxygen,  which  answer  to  basic  hydro^  to  restore  its  action ;  but  after  each  trial  the 
gen  or  to  metal,  fly  to  the  positive  pole.  Snch,  force  became  less,  nnti],  after  trying  it  for 
he  claims,  is  the  fhndamental  action  of  the  thirty-fiye  days,  it  became  so  weak  as  to  give 
electric  current.  H.  Boufgoin  has  specially  only  8^  on  the  galvanometer,  and  at  that 
stadied  the  action  of  the  current  on  neutral  period  a  remarkable  change  took  place.  The 
tartrate,  on  a  mixture  of  tartrate  and  alkali,  siffn  of  the  current  altered :  the  current, 
and  on  free  tartaric  acid.  To  examine  the  ao-  which  hitherto  had  been  passing  from  the  ag- 
tion  on  tartaric  acid^  a  concentrated  solution  glomerated  to  the  '^as  carbon,  was  now  pro- 
of the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  is  conven-  oeeding  in  the  opposite  direction.  M.  Oauderay 
iently  operated  upon.  As  soon  as  the  current  states  that,  on  the  second  day  after  the  fixing 
passes,  the  solution  becomes  alkaline  at  the  ofthe  battery,  he  thoughthe  remarked  a  strong 
negative  pole ;  only  a  moderate  disengagement  smell  of  gas-tar.  He  perceived  that  this  smefi 
of  gas  is  produced  at  the  two  poles.  The  prin-  was  accumalated  around  the  last  gas  carbon 
cipal  result  is  the  formation  of  a  white  precip-  forming  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  ■  It 
itate,  which  is  slowly  but  continuously  de-  seemed  to  him  then  extremely  probable  that 
posited  from  the  positive  electrode.  Analysis  the  gases  which  dififhsed  those  smells  had  been 
shows  this  substance  to  be  wholly  cream  of  withdrawn  from  the  interior  of  the  carbons  by 
tartar.  The  solution  at  the  positive  pole  re-  the  current^  to  be  accumulated  and  disengaged 
mains  neutral  during  the  experiment  The  at  the  positive  pole,  for  previous  to  their  being 
gas  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  was  composed  immersed  the  carbon  had  no  smell  whatever, 
of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  The  agglomerated  carbon  placed  in  the  same 
nitrogen.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  loss  takes  cell  was  covered  by  bands  of  very  brilliant 
place  at  the  positive  pole.                         '  colors,  among  which  were  Prussian  blue,*vio- 

The  tartaric  acid  thus  regenerated  at  the  let,  green,  etc.,  arising,  he  supposes,  from  the 
positive  pole  forms,  with  the  neutral  tartrate,  decomposition  of  salts,  or,  perhaps,  from  a 
cream  of  tartar;  there  is,  however,  some  tar-  small  quantity  of  tar  contained  in  the  gas  car- 
taric  acid  destroyed  by  oxidation.  The  action  bon.  A  peculiar  fact  in  connection  with  these 
of  the.  current  on  a  mixture  of  neutral  tartrate  bands  is,  that  they  were  precisely  similar  in 
and  alkali  produces  quite  different  results  to  order  to  those  of  the  solar  spectrum — the  red 
those  obtained  with  neutral  tartrate  only,  not-  at  top  and  the  violet  below,  with  all  the  inter- 
withstanding  that  the  fundamental  action  is  mediate  colors  of  the  spectrum, 
the  same.  At  the  positive  pole  a  mixture  of  IL  Q.  Plante  has  invented  a  new  "  secondary 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  oxygen  and  hy-  battery,"  as  he  calls  it.  It  consists  of  a  novel 
dride  of  ethylen  is  evolved.  M.  Berthelot  dis-  and  peculiar  arrangement  for  multiplying  the 
covered  acetylen  also  in  the  sample  of  the  gas  power  obtained  from  a  weak  source.  In  form 
sent  him  by  M.  Bourgoin.  The  decomposition  it  is  not  unlike  an  ordinary  condenser.  There 
of  free  tartaric  acid  yielded  the  same  products  is  a  rectangular  gutta-percha  vessel  provided 
as  the  neutral  tartrate,  though  in  different  pro-  with  lateral  grooves,  and  containing  a  series  of 
portions.  The  carbonic  acid  is  the  dominant  lead  plates  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
product  from  the  first ;  the  carbonic  oxide  di-  As  in  a  large  condenser,  the  odd  plates  are 
minishes  as  the  experiment  proceeds;  the. same  joined  in  one  series  and  tne  even  plates  in  an- 
is  the  case  with  the  oxygen  and  nitrogeiL  other  series;  to  either  end  is  attached  one  of' 
though  to  a  less  extent.  Acetic  acid  is  formed  the  poles  of  a  weak  source.  Such  a  battery, 
at  the  positive  pole.  After  the  fifth  day  the  with  six  plates  only,  and  a  source  of  two  small 
experiment  had  been  in  progpress,  the  solution  nitric  couples,  was  strong  enough  to  create 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  positive  pole  con-  temporaiy  incandescence  in  a  platinum  wire 
tainedalargequantityofacetic  aoid,  which  was  one  millimetre  thick  and  eight  centimetres 
iBolated  as  acetate  of  baryta.  long.    By  increasing  the  size  and  number  of 

New  Batteries. — ^M.  Gauderay  has  devised  a  the  plates,  more  powerful  calorific  effects,  such 
battery,  compo«M9d  of  four  elements,  of  which  as  incandescence  of  iron  and  steel  rods,  may  be 
the  electro-motors  consist  of  perfectiy  new  car-  obtained  by  charging  the  battery  with  two  or 
bon  plates,  the  one  being  what  is  termed  ag-  three  Bunsen's  elements.  An  arrangement, 
glomerated  carbon,  the  other  gas  carbon,  termed  by  the  same  inventor  his '^secondary 
These  plates  never  having  been  previously  tension  battery,"  produces  still  more  remark- 
used,  were,  consequentiy,  free  from  acids  and  able  results.  The  apparatus  consists  of  forty 
salts.  The  battery  was  connected  up  in  the  secondary  couples,  each  couple  of  lead  plates 
ordinary  manner,  the  carbon  of  one  cell  being  being  in  a  narrow  gutta-percha  vesseL  im- 
connected  to  the  gas  carbon  of  the  other,  and  mersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  the  pole  of 
so  on.  Immediately  on  being  placed  in  action  each  vessel  being  connected  to  a  peculiar  com- 
the  battery  gave  a  current  of  45°  on  a  galva-  mutator,  so  that  the  plates  could  be  joined  as 
nometer,  and  rang  a  bell  perfectiy  for  a  space  of  an  arrangement  of  tension  or  as  one  of  surface, 
abont  ten  minutes.  The  intensity  diminished  This  battery  was  charged  with  three  pouples 
rapidly  idfter  that  time ;  but  after  a  rest  of  of  >Bunsen's  medium-sized  battery.  On  apply- 
aboat  one  hour  the  battery  had  iJmost  recov-  ing  the  current  from  the  secondary  circuit,  a 
ered  its  previous  force.  Each  time  that  the  platinum  wire,  two  metres  long  and  one-quar- 
VoL.  vm.— 16     A 
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ter  of  a  millimetre  thiok,  was  rendered  inoan-  Magnetic  AMuibMdal  TeUgro^h^^i,  E 
descent  for  a  few  momentcL  and  the  voltaic  arc  B.  Wilde,  of  Keading,  England,  has  inTented 
was  also  obtained.  M.  Plante  remarks  upon  a  new  magnetic  alpluibetioal  telegrapL  The 
this  that  it  is  not  as  in  the  case  of  induction,  sender  has  a  dial  plate,  inscribed  irita  the  let- 
the  direct  production  of  one  physical  effect  hj  ters  of  the  alphabet  and  other  sinis.  Tlus 
another  pby&ical  action ;  but  the  final  result  is  haa  a  jointed  handle,  which  may  be  qnicklj 
none  the  less  an  accnmnlation  or  a  modification  moved  round  the  dial,  and  majr  be  checked  at 
of  electrical  force,  which  can  be  utilized  under  any  point,  by  a  ratchet.  The  instnunent  upon 
certain  circumstances.^  JfMAcmftCi'  Magaaine,)  which  the  messages  are  received  has  a  smdler 
An  EUctrie  Pian^o.-^sL  Spies,  of  Paris,  has  dial,  traversed  by  a  delicate  indicator  hani 
invented  an  electric  piano,  wnich  has  been  ex-  The  movements  of  the  handle  by  the  sender 
hibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  "  8oci6t6  d'Encou-  of  a  message  are  accurately  reprodaeed  onthe 
ragement,''  and  elicited  great  surprise  and  index  plate  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  ind 
admiration.  The  electricid  arrangement  con-  may  be  easily  read.  A  series  of  peraunent 
sists,  in  the  interior  of  the  piano,  of  a  horseshoe  magnets  furnishes  the  power.  These 
series  of  electro-magnets,  which  act  upon  the  are  united  to  form  a  compound  magnet,  to  the 
hammers  that  strike  the  wires.  These  ham-  north  and  south  poles  of  which  are  fixed^  Ter- 
mers communicate  in  the  ordinary  way  with  tically,  independent  electro-magnets,  their  up- 
the  keyboard,  but  on  their  opposite  side  they  per  ends  being  inserted  through  holes  in  a  hrus 
have  small  wooden  rods,  terminating  with  plate,  and  planed  off  so  that  tihe  iron  and  brass 
armatures,  which  are  attracted  to  the  elec-  present  one  smooth,  flat,  sur&oe.  The  handle 
tro-ma^ets  whenever  they  become  active,  employed  in  sending  messages  ^vea  motion  to 
The  "  d^ecting  organ,"  as  it  is  called,  is  con-  a  ti^ck,  circular  piece  of  soft  iron,  which  issop- 
stntcted  as  rollows:  First,  there  are  two  ported  above  the  compound  ma^et  bj  a  smt- 
wooden  rollers,  with  an  intermediate  roller  of  able  socket-piece.  The  edge  of  this  plate  is  di- 
metaL  The  paper,  specially  prepared  with  a  vided  into  twenty-eight  e^ual  spaces,  which  are 
series  of  holes,  placed  in  positions  representing  alternately  notched  out  right  and  left»  so  that 
the  several  notes  of  music,  is  rolled  around  there  are  fourteen  projections  or  teeth  snd  ue 
one  of  the  wooden  rollers ;  passing  over  the  same  number  of  corresponding  soaoes.  The 
metal  roller,  it  is  drawn  off  and  wound  around  iron  plate  in  its  rotary  movement  lightly  rubs 
the  second  wooden  roller.  This  unwinding  the  brass  plate  through  which  the  ends  of  the 
keeps  it  always  at  a  uniform  tension.  Second  electro-magnets  are  inserted,  and  as  the  pro- 
a  clockwork  movement  gives  motion  to  the  Jections  and  spaces  at  the  edge  of  the  pu^ 
rollers.  Third,  a  small  keyboard,  with  mov-  ^temately  pass  over  these  ends,  positiTe  and 
able  copper  hammers,  is  placed  above  .  the  negative  currents  are  excited  in  the  insoiaong 
intermediate  roller,  so  that  the  heads  of  wire  surrounding  the  electro-magnet  if^ 
the  hammers  rest  upon  the  paper  band  (pre-  currents  being  conveyed  to  the  receiying  ^^ 
pared  as  described)  which  represents  the  mu-  strument  induce  rapid  changes  in  the  polantr 
sical  notes.  The  battery  is  a  series  of  thirty-  of  an  ordinary  electro-magnet,  between  the 
six  Daniell^s  cells.  One  pole  of  the  battery  poles  of  which  a  small  permanent  magnet 
connects  with  the  small  keyboard ;  the  other,  vibrates ;  eacdi  vibration  li  Derating  ihe  te»b 
through  the  various  electro-magnets  of  the  of  an  escape-wheel  propelled  by  a  very  W^ 
piano,  with  the  metallic  roller.  The  roUers  train  of  clockwork  wheels  and  maiDtprmg- 
being  set  in  motion  by  the  clockwork,  cause  The  aids  of  the  escape-wheel  carries  the  htfu 
the  prepared  band  to  be  unrolled  and  pass  on  or  index  of  the  diaL  Thus,  as  the  sender 
the  metallic  roller.  Whenever  a  hole  in  the  moves  the  handle  over  the  letters  on  the  dial, 
paper  comes  under  the  keyboard,  the  lightly-  positive  and  negative  currents  are  alternatelj 
resting  hammer  at  once  makes  contact,  a*  cur-  mduced  in  the  conducting  wires,  which  ear- 
rent  passes  through  to  the  electro-magnet,  rents  cause  the  hand  of  the  reoeiring  iostni' 
which  attracts  the  hammer,  and  the  required  ment  to  pass  over  the  same  letters, 
note  is  struck ;  and  so,  from  a  series  of  these  BUetrieApparatm/orBkuting  F^fp^C 
prepared  holes  a  number  of  successive  electric  A  new  dynamo-electric  apparatus,  especiauy 
contacts  are  made,  acting  upon  the  several  elec-  adapted  for  blasting  operations,  the  ioTenocni 


except  that,  in  transmitting  messages  automa-  conversion   of  great  mechanical  force  mto 

tically  by  the  ingenious  apparatus  devised  for  dynamic  electricity  (ses  Ahhttal  Oiou>r^}^ 

that  purpose,  the  result  is  a  permanent  and  for  1867).  The  essential  difference  between  tne 

visible  record;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  elec-  Biemens  apparatus  and  that  of  Wilde  is  ue 

trie  piano,  the  result  is  simply  one  of  sound,  absence,  in  the  former  case,  of  the  i^^^^ 

The  electric  current  being  uniform  throughout,  electric  machine  as  the  exciting  agent    ^ 

produces  a  uniform  blow  with  all  the  ham-  electro-magnetic  machine  is  alone  emploj^ 

mers;  but,  by  the  application  of  pedal  and  having  as  its  exciting  agent  its  i*^^^^??^ 

sourdines^  M.  Speiss  causes  any  mumc  to  be  netism  only.    The  dectro-magnet  is  V^^^^ 

played  with  the  required  expression.  with  a  magnet-cylinder,  within  which  roTOlves 
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a  small  Siemens  armatare.    The  coils  of  this  paper  be  uniform.    Some  experiments  were 

electro-magnet  are  traversed  hj  the  current  made  with  siliceous  diaphragms.    Columns  of 

produced  by  the  rotating  armature,  after  being,  sand,  varying  fi'om  five  millimetres  to  five 

by  means  of  a  commutator,  made  to  flow  in  centimetres  in  height)  kept  in  position  in  each 

one  direction  only.    At  the  commencement  of  case  by  a  tuft  of  asbestos,  were  substituted  in 

rotation,  the  armature  is  acted  upon  merely  by  a  former  apparatus.    In  operating  in  Butro- 

the  weak  residuary  magnetism  of  the  electro-  chefs  way,  with  solution  of  sugar,  solution  of 

magnet,  and  consequently  only  weak  currents  salt,  and  distilled  water,  simple  filtration  took 

are  produced  in  its  surrounding  coil.     These  place,  instead  of  a  strong  endoemose  with  the 

w^eak  currents,  passing  through  we  coils  of  the  organic  membrane;  but  this  was  not  the  case 

electro-magnet  m  the  same  direction,  instantly  when  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 

increase    the   redduary    magnetism,  thereby  was  placed  in  the  tube,  and  in  the  outer  vessel 

again  producing  increased  induction  currents  another  of  chloride  of  barium,  an  endosmose 

in  the  armature,  and  so  on  until  the  iron  of  the  of  two  centimetres  resulting  in  two  days.    No 

electro-magnet    has    taken   up   tiie  highest  precipitate  is  seen  in  the  outer  vessel,  so  that 

amount  of  magnetism  which  it  is  capable  of  there  is  only  a  displac^nent  of  the  solution, 

holding.     In  this  arrangement  the  coils  are  In  placing  in  a  tube  closed  with  a  diaphragm 

short-circuited,  and  so  kept  during  the  revolu-  of  parchment-paper  a  solution  of  sugar  or  of 

tions  of  the  handle  when  current  and  magnet-  salt,  colored  with  litmus  or  other  coloring 

ism  are  developed  to  their  utmost  extent    By  matter,  and  water  in  the  outer  vessel,  a  strong 

now  suddenly  opening  this  short  circuit  a  very  endosmose  is  produced  in  the  tube,  and  at  the 

powerful  current  of  short  duration  (en>ressly  end  of  a  few  days  traces  of  color  in  the  water 

adapted  to  blasting  purposes)  will  pass  through  are  only  seen  with  difficulty ;  the  color  is  com- 

a  Ime  connected  to  the  terminals.    The  in-  pletely  arrested  by  the  membrane. 
stmment  is  claimed  to  be  handy,  portable,       An  Jmprov&d  VoltcutaL — Professor  Guthrie 

and  useful  in  all  weathers,  having  a  superiority  has  exhibited  to  the  British  Ohemical  Society 

over  galvanic  batteries  and  also  over  static-  an  improved  Yoltastat  by  which  the  current 

electric   machines,  which   only  act   in   fine  of  a  galvanic  battery  may  be  maintained  per- 

weather.      The  instrument  may  be  actuated  fectly  constant  and  regular  by  a  self-acting 

either  by  magnetism  or  by  a  current  from  a  arrangement,  which  is  thus  described :  A  ver- 

single  cell.    After  that  there  is  always  suffi-  tical  glass  cylinder  of  about  the  size  of  a  test 

cientresidaary  magnetism  to  induce  a  weak  cur-  tube  is  charged  with  diluto  sulphuric  acid, 

rent  in  the  armature ;  and  thus  a  never-fiEdling  with  a  layer  of  mercury  below  occupying 

supply  of  electricity  is  at  command  for  the  about  one-third  of  its  total  contents.    Partly 

object  required.    In  blasting  operations  it  is  inunersed  in  the  acid   liquid  is  a  pair   of 

said  to  work  with  great  success.     It  is  also  platinum  electrodes  insulated  by  glass  fdsed 

adapted  for  the  release  of  clockwork  or  signal  upon  the  wires  at  that  portion  which  passes 

bells  for  railways,  and  for  the  sending  of  cur-  through  the  cork  stopper  of  the  Jar,  and  a 

rents  in  rapid  succession  into  a  line  of  tele-  comparatively  wide  glass  tube  open  at  both 

graph.  ends  is  fixed  in  the  same  cork,  with  its  lower 

AlectrtheapilUvry  Paper, — ^M.  Becquerel  has  extremity  dipping  below  the  level  of  the  mer- 

investigated  certain  electro-capillarvphenome-  cury,  while  another  delivery  tube  with  bulb 

na,  and  describes  the  process  ana  results  as  and  capillary  orifice  provides  for  the  slow  es- 

foUows:  He  prepared  parchment-paper  widi  cape  of  the  mixed  gases  resulting  from  the 

ordinary  filter-paper  by  unmersing  in  sulphuric  electro-decomposition  of  the  water.    This  ap- 

acid,  containing  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water,  with-  paratus  having  been  placed  in  the  battery  cir- 

drawingimmeaiately  and  washing  with  a  large  cuit,  say  of  &ree  Bunsen  cells,  evolves  the 

quantity  of  water.    A  tube  closed  by  a  dia-  oxyhydrogen  gas  with  a  rapidity  which  may 

phragm  of  this  material,  and  filled  with  a  be  easily  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  aperture ; 

saturated   solution  of  nitrate   of  Hme,  was  if,  then,  the  activity  of  the  battery  is  increased, 

plunged  into  a  solution  equally  saturated  with  the  larger  volume  of  gas,  unable  to  escape, 

sulphate  of  soda.    Stalactites  formed  on  the  exerts  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  upon  the 

under  surface  of  the  paper,  composed  of  crys-  liquid  contents  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  mer- 

taliized  douUe  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime,  oury  is  forced  up  the  open  tube,  whereby  the 

These   stalactites  are  of  variable   diameter,  column  of  liquid  descends  and  smaller  surfaces 

varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  pores  of  the  platinum  plates  are  left  immersed,  and 

which  aUow  the  passage  of  the  nitrate  of  lime,  the  power  of  conduction  is  to  a  corresponding - 

By  diminishing  the  oze  of  the  capillary  tubes,  extent  lessened.    In  this  manner  the  author 

the  passage  of  the  liquid  is  inaefinitely  re-  stetes  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 

tarded,  until  it  at  length  becomes  inappre-  ing  a  perfectly  uniform  current  for  a  period 

ciable.     There  is  a  pomt,  in  regard  to  the  of  six  or  seven  hours,  and  any  reauired  ad|just- 

diameter  of  these  capillary  tubes,  where  the  ment  could  be  made  by  altering  the  size  either 

electro-capillary  force  ceases  to  act,  and  where  of  the  apparatus  or  of  its  component  parts, 

complete  filtration  ensues;  a  single  pore  is  By  collecting  the  gases  evolved,  this  little  ar- 

safficient  to  produce   this  eflfect.     For  this  rangement  could  also  be  made  to  serve  as  a 

reason  it  is  necessary  that   tiie   parchment  voltameter.    The  president  of  the  society,  Mr. 
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Warren  De  la  Rae,  in  remarking  npon  the  nizable  as  those  described  bj  different  authors 

ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  as  characteristic  of  caldmn,  but  their  nmnber 

apparatus,  suggested  that,  while  it  would  be  and  intensity  is  greater  and  they  are  better  de^ 

found  serviceable  in  electro-platmg  and  other  fined.    This  is.  not  surprising  if  the  difference 

applications  where  a  somewhat  intense  current  between  the  luminous  intensity  attainable  by 

was  employed,  he  doubted  its  use  in  the  ordi-  this  process  and  by  those  hitherto  employed 

nary  electrotype  process  for  the  deposition  of  be  considered.    It  would  be  doubtless  possible 

copper,  where  weak  currents  only  were  re-  by  this  method  to  obtain  much  new  informa- 

quired.  tion  respecting  the  spectra  of  metals,  provided 

A  I^etD  Exciting  Liquid. — ^In  a  note  to  the  only  pure  products  were  employed. 
French  Academy  of  Science,  M.  Delaurier  men-       The  employment  of  strontia  gives  analogous 

tions  a  new  exciting  liquid  for  galvanic  batter-  effects  unaer  the  same  conditions,  the  light  as- 

ies.    He  says  that,  in  order  to  obtain  very  pow-  sumes  a  characteristic  red  tinge,  and  the  spec- 

erfal  batteries  disenga^g  no  deleterious  gas,  troscope  displays  the  rays  characteristic  of 

and  of  very  cheap  mamtenance,  he  has  solved  strontium,  thus  presenting  a  simple  means  of 

the  problem  of  transforming  azotic  acid  into  enriching  the  electric  light  with  red  rays.    It 

sulphate  of  ammonia,  under  the  influence  of  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  flame  always 

sulphuric  acid  and  hydrogen.    This  he  does  by  contains  a  large  proportion  of  white  light,  for 

the  agency  of  protosulphate  of  iron ;  the  pro-  if  the  metal  be  set  free  in  some  parts  of  the 

Sortions  are  twenty  parts  of  the  protosulphate  flame,  in  others  it  returns  to  the  state  of  oxide, 

Issolved  in  thirty-six  parts  of  water  (the  op-  the  incandescence  of  which  always  yields  a 

eration  being  sheltered  from  contact  with  the  white  light. 

air),  to  which  are  added,  with  stirring,  seven  Color-eff^ecti  of  Electrio  Diseharffes.  —  The 
parts  of  diluted  (equal  parts)  sulphuric  acid,  and  American  Journal  of  Science  for  May,  1868, 
then  in  the  same  manner  one  part  of  diluted  contains  the  substance  of  a  paper,  read  by  M. 
(equal  parts)  azotic  acid.  He  says  that  the  re-  Becquerel  before  the  French  Acaaemy,  on  the 
suiting  liquid  lb  the  most  energetic  and  most  effect  of  coloration  presented  by  discharges 
economical  that  he  knows  for  an  exciting  from  an  inductorium  taking  place  between  the 
liquid  for  iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals  without  platinum  wire  and  the  surface  of  a  liquid.  The 
any  disengagement  of  hydrogen  or  binoxlde  of  apparatus  employed  by  the  author  was  very 
azote.  In  the  use  of  this  liquid  with  nitric  sunple,  consisting  merely  of  a  glass  tube,  part- 
acid  in  Bunsen^s  pile,  the  action  goes  on  with-  ly  filled  with  a  saline  solution  in  contact  with 
out  any  exterior  emanation  of  nitrous  gas,  and  a  platinimi  wire  forming  one  pole  of  an  indue- 
without  the  emission  of  hydrogen  in  the  inte-  torium.  The  other  pole  was  formed  by  a  pla- 
rior,  and  consequently  the  platinum  does  not  tinum  wire,  the  extremity  of  which  was  placed 
polarize.  a  few  millimetres  above  the  surface  of  the 
Decomposing  Action  of  the  Voltaic  Arc  on  liquid,  the  discharge  taking  place  between  the 
Certain  Substances. — Mr.  F.  P.  Le  Roux,  in  a  liquid  and  the  wire.  In  case  the  inductorium  is 
paper  in  the  London  Chemical  ITews,  offers  evi-  of  low  power,  coloration  is  not  observed  when 
dence  to  show  that  the  earthy  and  alkaline-  the  liquid  is  positive  and  the  wire  negative,  but 
earthy  oxides  undergo  a  real  decomposition  only  when  the  wire  is  poutive.  But  when  the 
in  the  voltaic  arc.  If  a  cylinder  of  magnesia,  coil  is  powerful,  and  the  salt  dissolved  eanly 
or  lime,  or  strontia,  be  fixed  in  the  voltaic  arc,  a  vaporized,  coloration  is  observed  in  either  case, 
slight  cavity  instantly  forms  at  the  base,  and  though  the  maximum  is  ^ven  when  tiie  wire 
the  conditions  remain  the  same  for  an  indef-  is  positive.  With  a  sufficiently  powerftil  coil, 
inite  time;  the  arc  continuing  to  play  upon  the  the  luminous  effects  of  the  discharge  are  very 
body  without  inducing  any  change  but  the  vitri-  brilliant.  The  spectrum  of  the  light  produced 
fication  caused  by  the  siliceous  vapors  emitted  in  this  manner  is  more  complex  than  that  re- 
by  the  impure  charcoal.  If^  however,  the  cjl-  suiting  from  the  introduction  of  smaJI  quanti- 
inder  of  earthy  matter  be  brought  into  actual  ties  of  saline  matter  into  a  non-luminous  flame, 
contact  with  the  charcoal  points  and  the  press-  The  water  is  vaporized  and  we  have  lines  due 
ure  maintained  with  a  slight  spring,  different  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  the  temperature  is 
results  follow.  If  a  pencil  of  lime,  or  even  alsohigherthan  thatof  theflame  of  aBunsen's 
plain  chalk,  be  used,  the  carbons  will  hollow  burner.  With  very  pure  water  tiie  intensity 
out  in  it  a  sort  of  trench  in  which  the  heat  is  of  the  discharge  is  feeble  and  the  spectrum  con- 
condensed  as  in  a  sort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  tains  the  red  and  blue  hydrogen  line  corre- 
and  the  amount  of  light  emitted  is  proportion-  spending  to  the  dark  rays  0  and  F  of  the  solar 
ally  augmented.  On  examining  the  lignt  with  spectrum.  With  a  strong  solution  of  c^oro- 
a  piece  of  black  glass  it  presents  the  appearance  hydric  acid  in  water  the  tint  of  the  discharge 
of  an  opaque  luminous  cloud  in  which  the  ex-  is  slightly  violet  and  the  two  red  and  blue  rays 
treme  ends  of  the  charcoal  are  undistinguish-  are  more  distinct  than  with  water.  There  are 
able,  their  usually  well-marked  brilliancy  be-  also  an  orange  band  and  a  few  fiunter  rays 
ing  lost  in  the  mass  of  light,  and  there  is  a  throughout  the  extent  of  the  spectrum.  Avery 
sensible  evolution  of  whitish  fumes.  The  spec-  small  quantity  of  saline  substance  in  water  is 
troscope  displays  an  intermittent  spectrum  filled  sufficient  to  communicate  to  the  light  of  the 
with  large  and  brilliant  rays,  which  are  recog-  discharge  ^e  color  due  to  the  elements  of  the 
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salt  Thas  water  oontaining  one  one-thon-  the  flgares  from  the  two  diapasons  being  pre* 
sandth  part  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  Btrontinm  ciselj  similar,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  metids  be- 
gives  verj  distinctly  the  orange  and  blue  rays  ing  in  unison.  Bonnd  one  diapason  was  then 
characteristic  of  strontinm.  With  conoen-  placed  a  powerful  bobbin  of  wire,  actuated  at 
trated  solutions  the  effects  are  more  marked,  and  will  by  a  current  from  eight  Bunsen*8  elements, 
with  the  chlorides  in  particular  they  are  very  The  other  diapason  was  left  unchangedL  Im- 
briiliant.  Thus  the  chlorides  of  strontium,  cal-  mediately  on  passing  the  current  through  the 
cimn,  sodium,  magnesium,  copper,  and  zinc,  give  bobbin,  exciting  the  diapason,  and  rendering  it 
fine  effects.  But  other  substances,  such  as  vari-  magnetic,  the  following  changes  were  noticed 
ous compounds ofbarium, potassium, antimony,  inUie  figure  reflected  from  it  in  ^e  mirror: 
iron,  manganese,  silver,  uranium,  etc.,  ^ve  ef-  The  luminous  circle  that  had  previously  been 
fects  which  are  more  or  less  marked.  In  gen-  constant  was  observed  to  alter  immediately 
era!  the  lines  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  from  itself  into  an  ellipse,  and  oscillate  from 
spectra  of  flames  containing  the  same  saline  right  to  left  with  a  speed  that  enabled  the  new 
elements,  which  doubtless  arises  from  the  vibratory  movement  to  be  measured.  This 
higher  temperature,  but  in  all  cases  the  lines  speed  was  faster  or  slower  in  proportion  to  the 
are  the  same  as  those  given  by  Bunaen  and  increase  or  diminution  of  the  number  of  ele- 
Eirohhoff.  Thus  with  a  saturated  solution  of  ments  used.  Whenever  the  current  was  shut 
ebloride  of  strontium,  besides  the  orange  and  off,  the  normal  state  of  the  diapason  returned, 
the  clear  blue,  we  see  two  violet  rays,  one  more  and  the  flxed  Ixmiinous  circle,  aue  to  its  natn- 
intense  than  the  other,  several  green  rays,  one  ral  condition  when  vibrating,  reappeared.  M« 
of  which  ifl  particularly  distinct,  and  a  certain  Trdves  conducted  sinular  experiments  upon 
namber  of  feebler  rays  in  different  parts  of  the  diapasons  of  soft  iron,  and  of  steel  of  various 
spectrum.  Chloride  of  lithium,  besides  the  red  sizes,  arriving  at  the  shnilar  results.  M.  Faye, 
and  the  feeble  orange,  gives  a  very  vi^d  blue  in  a  note  to  the  French  Academy,  accompany- 
ray.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  ing  a  report  of  the  facts,  says  that  the  new  ex- 
calcium  gives  a  great  number  of  rays,  among  perimental  method  of  M.  Trdves  has  made  a 
which  the  dark-blue  ray  is  very  intense.  Ohio-  marked  step  in  the  science  of  magnetism, 
ride  of  magnesium,  besides  other  lines,  gives  two  The  Aurora  BorealU  as  a  Weather  Frognoi- 
very  bright  -  green  and  one  clear  -  blue  ray.  tie, — ^Mr.  Murray  Gladstone,  of  England,  has 
Chloride  of  zinc  gives  a  red  ray,  three  brilliant  for  many  years  studied  the  aurora  borealis  as  a 
blae  rays,  and  a  very  intense  violet  line.  Ni-  weather  prognostic.  He  has  observed  that, 
trate  of  sUrer  gives,  among  other  rays,  two  of  a  when  the  coruscations  are  vivid,  and  pardcu- 
vivid  green.  In  conclusion,  the  author  points  larly  if  they  extend  toward  the  zenith,  or  show 
oat  the  very  obvious  and  marked  advantages  much  motion,  tiiey  are  almost  invariably  fol- 
vhieh  this  method  of  observation  offers  in  cer-  lowed  by  a  gale  of  wind  with  rain  from  0.  W., 
tain  cases  over  the  usual  method  of  ignition  in  within  from  forty-eight  hours  to  four  days. 
a  non-luminous  flame.  The  more  brilliant  and  lively  the  appearance 

The  Electric  8parh  in  a  Vaeuum, — ^MM.  and  motion  of  the  aurora,  the  earlier  the  gale 

Alvergniat,  Frdres,  have  invented  an  apparatus  which  follows  takes  place,  and  the  greater  is 

to  demonstrate  that  tbe  electric  ^^tk  cannot  its  severity.     Slighter  manifestations  of  the 

pass  through  a  perfect  vacuum.    Tney  create  a  northern  lights  are  not  followed  by  any  ap- 

nearly  absolute  vacuum,  by  means  of  a  mercu-  preciable  changes  of  weather.    In  explanation 

rial  pneumatic  machine,  in  the  tube  that  serves  of  the  connection  between  the  two  sets  of  phe- 

for  the  experiment.    This  contains  two  plati-  nomena,  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests  that  when  a 

nmn  wires,  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  milli-  larger  body  than  usual  of  light  air  from  the 

metres  from  each  other.    The  tube  is  heated  south  begins  to  descend  upon  the  cold  stream 

to  dull  redness,  and,  when  that  point  is  attained,  of  air  coming  from  the  north,  as  those  opposite 

tiie  process  of  making  the  vacuum  is  still  con-  currents  in  the  atmosphere  come  into  close 

turned,  and  the  electric  spark  passed  until  it  proximity,  their  negative  and  positive  electri- 

ceases  to  be  transmitted  through  the  interior  of  cities  produce  coruscations.    The  rarity  of  the 

the  tube    The  tube  is  then  hermetically  sealed  atmosphere  and  the  great  elevation  probably 

and  separated  from  the  machine.  In  a  tube  thus  prevent  (at  least  for  the  most  part)  any  sound 

prepared,  notwithstanding  the  slight  distance  or  thunder  being  heard ;  and  the  former  cause, 

between  the  two  platinum  points  (two  milli-  Joined  with  the  manner  in  which  the  currents 

metres),  electridty  absolutely  ceases  to  pass.  approach  each  other,  may  probably  occasion 

M€Lgnetiam  and  MoUeular  Change$. — Exper-  the   shooting,   flickering  movements  of  the 

iments  made  by  M.  Trdves,  a  fVench  naval  aurora.    The  arches  of  boreal  light  frequentiy 

officer,  prove  that  a  steel  bar,  magnetized  by  seen  stretching  from  £.  to  W.  may  be  pro- 

an  electric  current,  undergoes  some  molecular  duced  by  large  masses  of  air  charged  with 

change  while  magnetized.    Two  exactiy  iden-  opposite  electricities  meeting  each  other  and 

tieal  steel  diapasons,  giving  sounds  precisely  in  feeding  the  flames  quietly  and  continuously,  on 

unison,  were  selected.    A  small  mirror  was  so  an  extended  front ;   while  the  movements  of 

placedinrelationtoeach,  that,  when  vibrations  light  occasionally  occurring  throughout   the 

were  struck  upon  either  diapason,  a  figure  of  length  of  these  arches  may  arbe  from  the 

the  vibrations  was  reflected  into  the  mirror —  masses  of  vapor  coming  more  actively  into 
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contact  at  particolar  points,  and  lighting  np  a  drocyanio  acid  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  of 
corascation  which,  like  a  running  fire,  passes  sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  creosote.  These, 
along  the  whole  line.  When  the  coruscations  with  his  discoveries  in  the  nse  of  the  stetho- 
are  more  than  nsnallj  vivid  or  violent  in  their  scope,  ronsed  the  opposition  of  his  profesaonal 
motion,  it  would  indicate  a  larger  arrival  than  brethren  and  brougnt  a  great  deal  of  ridicule 
usual  of  negatively  electrio  air  from  S.  or  S.  W^  upon  him,  without,  however,  affecting  his  rep- 
which,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  utation,  which  was  greatly  increased  hj  a 
to  its  strength,  first  checks,  and  then  overpow-  course  of  dinical  lectures  which  he  delivered 
ers  the  N.  or  N.  E.  wind,  generally  blowing  in  London  about  that  time.  In  1831  he  ae- 
when  the  aurora  is  seen.  The  lower  tempera-  cepted  a  professor^s  chair  in  the  UniverEity 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  cooled  down  by  the  Gollege,  and  the  course  of  lectures  he  delivered 
recent  northerly  wind,  condenses  the  moisture  immediately  after  was  published  at  length  in 
borne  from  the  warm  south,  and  precipitates  it  The  Lancet  and  The  Medical  OazcUe,  In  1837 
in  showers.  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  aninud 
^eeU  of  Lightning.  —  General  Morin  has  magnetism,  and,  having  made  a  variety  of  ex- 
communicated to  the  French  Academy  an  illus-  periments  which  satisfied  him  of  its  remedial 
trationofthe heating  effect  of  aflash  of  hghtning,  efiScacy,  he  applied  this  mysterious  agent  to 
which  penetrated  a  piece  of  fbmiture  where  the  treatment  of  certain  affections  whion  were 
was  placed  a  silk  purse  containing  gold  and  sil-  up  to  tiiat  time  considered  incurable.  His 
ver  pieces.  The  gold  pieces  were  not  fused,  experiments  excited  public  curiosity  to  the 
but  slightiy  soldered  together,  without  appar-  highest  pitch ;  but  his  new  doctrine  as  to  the 
ent  alteration.  The  silver  coins  were  com-  curative  powers  of  magnetism,  while  it  made 
pletely  defieiced  and  strongly  soldered  together,  many  converts,  raised  up  a  host  of  adversa- 
A  more  remarkable  story  was  narrated  to  the  ries  against  him,  and  he  was  ultimately  corn- 
Academy  by  M.  Bobierre.  It  seems  that  at  neUed  to  resign  the  professor's  chair  which  he 
Nantes  last  July  a  violent  storm  occurred,  and  neld.  He  was  subsequentiy  instrumental  in 
a  man  on  the  bridge  of  the  Canal  de  Bretagne  establishing  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  pa- 
found  himself  as  he  says,  **  enveloped  in  a  tients  on  mesmeric  principles,  became  tiie 
brilliant  light."  Looking  at  the  contents  of  founder  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  of  which 
his  pocket-book  some  time  after,  he  discov-  he  was  elected  president|  and  siaited,  nnder 
ered  that  the  silver  pieces  had  a  dull,  partly-  the  tide  of  The  Zoist,  a  journal  devoted  to 
ftised  look ;  and  on  examining  a  gold  piece  in  mesmerism  and  phrenology.  Dr.  EUiotson's 
another  part  of  the  pocket-book,  separated  best  tities  to  fame  are  a  remarkable  work  on 
from  the  silver  by  a  partition  of  leather,  he  sulphate  of  quinine;  his  employment  of  creo- 
observed  the  gold  piece  uniformly  covered  by  sote  in  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomadi; 
a  thin  layer  of  silver,  having  the  appearance  his  essay  ^'on  the  Advanti^^es  of  Sulphate  of 
([under  a  microscope)  of  a  multitude  of  globules  Copper  in  Dysentery; "  his  discovery  of  the 
in  contact  with  each  other.  A  portion  of  this  admirable  curative  properties  and  diuretic 
coating  of  silver  having  been  removed  by  weak  qualities  of  potash ;  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
nitric  acid,  the  gold  below  was  found  in  the  oiples  and  Practice  of  Medicine ; "  his  transia- 
same  condition  as  the  deposited  silver,  exhib-  tion  of  Blumenbach's  Inetituticnei  Phyetologi- 
iting  a  slight  appearance  of  fusion.  M.  Bo-  eoy  which  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
bierre  explained  tne  phenomenon  on  the  theory  to  which  he  had  added  more  matter  in  the  way 
that  the  electric  shock,  to  which  the  man  was  of  notes  than  the  original  work  contained ;  and 
subjected  when  *^  enveloped  in  a  brilliant  his  experiments  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 
light,"  volatilized  a  portion  of  the  silver,  and  Among  his  later  works  is  one  on  ^'  Snrgical 
that  the  metallic  vapor  passed  through  the  Cases  in  Mesmerism,"  etc. 
leather,  and  coated  the  gold  piece.  ELLIOTT,  Chables  Lobhto,  one  of  the  most 
^  ELLIOTSON,  John,  M.  D.,  an  English  phy-  distinguished  of  American  portrait-painters, 
sidan  and  medical  professor  and  author,  bom  bom  in  Scipio,  N.  T.,  in  December,  1812 ;  died 
in  London  in  1788 ;  died  in  that  city,  July  29,  in  Albany,  N.  T.,  August  25, 1868.  His  boy- 
1868.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cam-  hood  was  passed  in  Syracuse,  where  his  father 
bridge,  and  pursued  his  medical  stupes  at  was  a  builder.  His  father  at  first  obtained  a 
Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  after-  situation  for  him  in  a  store,  but,  finding  that 
ward  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  medical  he  had  no  taste  for  mercantile  pursuits,  he  de- 
degree,  but  subsequently  became  a  Fellow  of  termined  to  make  an  architect  of  him ;  but 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  He  the  boy's  instincts  for  painting  were  too  strong 
was  appointed  physician  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos-  to  be  resisted.  His  friend  F.  S.  Cozzens  says 
pital,  and  assisted  greatiy  in  the  establishment  that  "  while  a  mere  boy  he  narrowly  escaped 
of  a  separate  medical  school  there,  in  which  he  suffocation  from  locking  himself  up  into  lus 
became  a  lecturer  on  state  medicine,  and  after-  bedroom,  in  order  to  paint  '  The  Burning  of 
ward  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medi-  Moscow,'  during  the  wmter,  with  no  compan- 
ciue.  He  distmguished  himself  also  by  the  re*  ion  but  a  portable  fbrnace  of  burning  chanxMd 
form  of  several  administrative  abuses  in  the  to  keep  himself  warm.  In  after-days,  at  the 
hospital,  as  well  as  by  the  adoption  of  some  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  made  a  copy  of  the 
new  prescriptions,  among  them  those  of  by-  portrait  of  a  clergyman,  which  he  painted  with 
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three  colors  onlj — ^blaok,  white,  and  rose  pinlc  reelected  the  three  following  years.  He  twice 
This  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  his  fluaiilj,  declined,  during  the  period  of  his  service  as 
and  snows  that  even  at  an  early  age  the  artist  Qoyemor,  an  election  to  the  United  States 
had  acquired  a  delicate  sense  of  art  in  the  ar-  Senate — ^from  an  unwillingness  to  be  fhrther 
rangement  of  the  drapery,  the  tenderness  of  drawn  away  from  his  cherished  profession.  la 
the  expression  of  the  month,  the  modelling,  1847  he  was  elected  by  the  Legisk^e  a  judge 
and  the  freedom  of  touch  in  the  painting  of  of  the  Superior  Oourt,  and  of  the  Supreme 
the  hair,  some  of  which  characteristics  are  ap*  Oourt  of  Errors,  and  remained  on  Uie  bench  as 
parent  in  his  latest  pictures."  Finding  that  one  of  the  associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
his  passion  for  art  was  so  strong,  his  father  Oourt,  until  he  reached  ue  age  of  seventy, 
wisely  allowed  him  to  pursue  the  necessary  when  his  term  expired  by  limitation  of  law. 
studies  to  become  a  painter.  Having  learned  He  then  retired  to  private  lif^  carrying  witii 
what  he  could  of  his  art,  and  become  a  very  him,  however,  the  unabated  interest  in  public 
fair  portrait-painter  in  Syracuse,  he  came  to  affairs,  and  in  religious  and  charitable  enter- 
New  York  in  1888,  or  the  beginning  of  1884,  prises,  which  made  his  life  so  honored  anduse- 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Trumbull,  and  snbse-  nil  to  the  last  Since  1827  he  had  held  the 
qnently  of  Quidor,  a  fimcy  painter  of  some  appointment  of  Professor  of  Law  in  Trinity 
note.  While  here,  he  painted  portraits  of  (Allege.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Oaptain  and  Mrs.  Oomelius  Vanderbilt,  for  £h>m  the  University  of  New  York  in  1888. 
which  he  received  the  modest  sum  of  fifty  dol-  ENGLE,  Rear- Admiral  Fbkdzbiox,  U.  S.  N., 
lars  each.  He  also  painted  in  oils  some  scenes  a  distinguished  o£Gicer  of  the  Navy,  bom  in 
from  Irving^s  and  Paulding's  works,  whidi  Delaware  Oounty,  Pa.,  in  1799 ;  died  in  Phil- 
were  thought  very  creditable  for  so  young  an  adelpMa.  February  12,  1868.  He  entered  the 
artist.  After  a  residence  of  little  more  tiian  service  November  80.  1814^  and  had  conse- 
a  year  in  New  York  Oity,  he  returned  to  West-  auently  been  a  naval  officer  for  more  than 
em  New  York  and  practised  his  profession,  fifty-three  years,  of  which  almost  twenty  had 
confining  himself  particularly  to  portrait-paint-  been  passed  afloat  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ing,  for  about  ten  years.  He  returned  to  New  Mexican  War  he  had  risen  to  ihe  rank  of 
York  Oity  in  1845,  and  in  1846  became  a  captain,  and  commanded  the  Princeton,  win- 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  ning  distinction  by  his  services  in  the  blockad- 
From  that  time  he  had  been  a  resident  of  New  ing  squadron.  When  treason  threatened  the 
York  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  though  capture  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Oaptain 
occasionally  absent  for  several  months  at  Al-  Engle,  as  an  officer  worthy  of  confidence,  was 
bany  or  Washington.  He  had  painted  a  large  .sent  to  Ohina  to  assume  command  of  the 
number  of  portraits,  and  all  were  remarkable  Hartford,  and  brought  that  powerful  ship 
for  the  fidebty  of  their  likeness,  the  vigor  and  home  to  aid  in  overcoming  the  South.  His 
perfection  of  their  coloring,  and  for  presenting  advanced  age  disabled  him ;  he  was  there- 
the  sitter  in  his  most  characteristic  and  effec-  fore  assigned  to  the  conmiand  of  the  Navy* 
tive  expresBioiL  In  private  life  he  was  one  of  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  subsequentiy  became 
the  mostgenial  and  social  of  men.  GK>vemor  of  the  Naval  Asylum  in  that  city. 
ELLSWORTH,  Whuaic  Woloott,  LL.  D.,  He  was  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral  on  the 
an  eminent  Oonneoticut  Jurist,  bom  in  Wind-  retired  list,  July  25,  1866.  Unally,  after  a 
sor,  Oonn.,  November  10, 1791 ;  died  at  Hart-  long  life  of  honorable  service  to  his  country^ 
ford,  Oonn.,  January  16,  1868.  He  was  the  he  resigned  his  office,  and  remahied  thence- 
third  son  of  Oliyer  Ellsworth,  second  Ohief  forward  waiting  orders,  until  his  death. 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  a  twin  brother  EUROPE.  The  aspect  of  Europe  during  the 
of  the  late  Henry  L.  EUsworth,  long  Oommis-  year  1868  was,  on  the  whole^  of  a  pacific 
aloner  of  Patents  at  Washington,  D.  0.  He  character.  The  great  powers  seemed  desiroua 
graduated  from  Yale  OoUege  in  the  class  of  to  preserve  peace,  and  none  of  the  impwtant 
1810,  and  at  once  commenced  his  legal  studies  international  questions—- the  German,  tne  Ro- 
under Judges  Reeve  and  Gould  in  the  Law  man,  and  the  Eastern — ^brought  on  a  war. 
School  at  Litchfield,  and  afterward  continued  There  was.  however,  one  serious  breach  of 
them  in  Hartford,  in  the  office  of  his  brother-  the  universal  peace— the  revolution  in  Spain, 
in-law,  the  late  Ohief-Justice  Williams.  He  Being  unconnected  with  any  of  the  great  in- 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  was  en-  temational  complications  which  have  agitated 
gaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profes-  Europe  for  years,  its  effects  did  not  extend  be- 
flion  until  1829,  when  he  was  elected  to  Oon-  yond  the  change  of  the  form  of  government 
gross  and  twice  reelected  at  the  expiration  of  in  Spain.  It  occupies  a  remarkable  place  in 
his  term.  He  resigned,  however,  at  the  dose  the  nistory  of  European  revolutions  for  the 
of  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-third  Oon-  rapidity  with  which  it  spread,  and  the  univer- 
gress,  to  return  to  his  profesdon.  He  was  a  sal  support  it  met  with.  Within  a  few  weeks 
xnemberof  the  Judiciary  Oommittee  during  the  after  the  raising  of  the  first  insurrectionary 
whole  of  tills  period,  and  a  member  of  the  cry,  in  September,  it  overthrew  the  throne  of 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  Queen  Isabella.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
of  the  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia.  In  year  Spain  was  administered  by  a  Provisional 
1888  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Government,  which  represented  three  parties. 
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the  "Liberal  TJniox^'Hhe  "Progresistas,'' and  Torkish    ambassador    left   Athens,  and   the 

the  "Democrats."    The  determination  of  the  Greek    ambassador  Constantinople,  and  the 

fdture  govemment  of  Spain  was  referred  to  relations  between  the  two  countries  became  so 

the  Oonstitnent  Oortes,  to  be  elected  by  nni-  nnfriendlj  that,  for  some  days,  a  war  was  re- 

versal  savage,  in  January,  1869.    Hardly  any  garded  as  inevitable.    But  the  great  powers  of 

opposition  wafl  made  to  the  Provisional  Govern-  Europe  promptly  interfered,  and  agreed  upon 

ment  by  the  few  partisans  of  the  ez-Queen,  or  a  European  Oonference,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 

the  Absolutists  (partisans  of  the  family  of  Don  January.    (See  Oaitoia,  Gbseos,  TtTBKKT.) 
Carlos) ;  but  serious  dissensions  arose  in  the       No  a^tation  at  all  was  caused  during  the 

last  weeks  of  the  year  between  the  Republican  year  by  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 

party  and  the  Provisional  Government.    The  Rome  to  Italy,  or  by  the  efforts  made  in  Ger- 

latter,  instead  of  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  many  for  the  consummation  of  German  unity. 

Constituent  Cortes  on  the  form  of  government,  The  Roman  question  again  formed  the  subject 

used  their  whole  influence  in  behalf  of  the  re-  of  a  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the 

establishment  of  a  monarchy.     This  led  to  Gk>vemments  of  Italy  and  France ;  but  the 

bloody  conflicts  in  Cadiz    and  Malaga,  and  Italian  party  of  action  took  no  steps  toward 

threatened  more  disturbances  during  me  com-  another  expedition  against  the  temporal  pow- 

ing  year.     The  strength  of  the  Republican  er,  and  the  Italian  Govemment  put  off  to  the 

'party  was  a  surprise  to  the  entire  world,  and  future  all  its  hopes  for  consummating  the  unity 

even  appeared  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  of  the  kingdom.    Prussia  expressly  vindicated 

monarchical  countiy  of  Europe.    (See  Spaih.)  her  right  to  comply  with  the  application  of 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  revo-  any  of  the  South-German  States  for  admission 
lutioD,  insurrectionary  movements  broke  out  into  the  North-German  Confederation;  and 
in  Cuba.  Being  at  first  somewhat  undefined,  the  Grovemment  and  people  of  Baden  expremed 
and  directed  partly  against  the  reSstablishment  a  great  desire  to  enter  the  Confederation  at 
of  a  monarchical  govemment  in  the  Spanish  once,  but  practically  no  step  was  taken  in  ad- 
dominions,  and  partly  Ibr  severing  the  connec-  vance,  and,  this  being  so,  France  appeared  very 
tion  of  Cuba  with  Spain,  they  soon  became  anxious  to  avoid  any  quarrel  with  Prussia, 
entirely  a  war  of  independence.  The  great  (See  France,  Geexant,  Italy.) 
minority  of  the  population  in  Cuba  showed  it-  The  party  of  progress  in  Europe,  which 
self  in  sympathy  with  the  insurrection,  and  at  aims  at  narrowing  the  prerogatives  of  royalty 
the  close  of  the  year  stiU  held  out  against  the  and  of  aristocracy,  and  of  reconstructing  the 
Spanish  forces.    (See  Spaent.)  states  on  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty 

England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  found  and  universal  suffrage,  gained  several  impor- 
herself  at  war  with  Abyssima.  The  landing  of  tant  victories  during  the  past  year.  In  J^am 
the  troops  had  begun  in  October,  1867,  but  a  the  Provisional  Govemment  ordered  the  muni- 
real  advance  did  not  take  place  until  January,  cipal  elections  and  the  election  for  the  Con- 
1868.  Hardly  any  resistance  was  offered  by  stituent  Cortes  to  take  place,  on  the  basis 
Xing  Theodore  until  the  arrival  of  the  English,  of  universal  suffrage;  and  as  three  of  the  polit- 
in  April,  1868,  before  his  stronghold,  Magdala,  ical  parties — ^the  Republicans,  the  monarchical 
where  he  made  a  desperate  fight,  and,  after  the  Democrats,  and  the  Progressists — are  in  &vor 
capture  of  the  fort,  fell  by  his  own  hand.  The  of  universal  suffrage,  it  was  expected  that» 
English  troops  at  once  evacuated  the  country,  whatever  form  of  govemment  may  be  decided 
(See  Abyssinia.)                ^  upon  by  the  Constituent  Cortes,  universal  snf- 

Russia  is  steadily  advancmg  in  Central  Ada,  fi^age  will  be  engraft;ed  upon  the  new  Spanish 

and,  during  the  past  year,  conquered  the  whole  Constitution.     Next  in  importance  was  the 

country  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.     The  Rus-  great  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Mtgland. 

sian  Ghovernment  disclaims  any  intention  of  They  had,  in  1867,  compelled  the  Tories  to 

annexing,  for  the  present,  additional  territory;  consent  to  a  confiiderable  enlargement  of  the 

but,  at  fdl  events,  she  is  steadily  increasing  her  law  of  suffrage.    This  year  the  mfjority  of  the 

power  and  influence  in  Asia.    Russian  writers  House  of  Commons,  under  the  leadership  of 

chdm  that  Russia  is,  and  England  and  France  Mr.  Gladstone,  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 

are  not,  Asiatic  powers,  and  that  the  time  will  disestablishing  the  State  Church  of  Irdand, 

come  when  European  powers  like  England  and  when  thereupon  Parliament  was  dissolved 

and  France  will  receive  notice  to  quit  Asia,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  people,  the  new 

(See  Russia.)  election  largely  increased  the  Liberal  majority 

The  insurgents  in  Candia  continued  through-  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  led  to  the  for- 

out  the  year  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  Turk-  mation  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  under  the  leader- 

ish  Government,  being    encouraged    by  the  ship  of  Mr.  Gladstone.   The  Idberal  ministry  in 

frequent  arrival  of  men  and  ammunition  from  Austria,  which  was  appointed  in  December, 

Greece^  and  by  the  sympathy  of  Russia  and  1867,  maintained  itself,  notwithstanding  all  the 

the  United  States.    In  December,  the  Turkish  violent  attacks  upon  it  on  the  part  of  the  priest- 

Govemment  presented  to  that,  of  Greece  an  hood.    The  Concordat  of  1855  was  abolished, 

ultimatum,  demanding  a  pledge  that  no  further  and  the  principles  of  religious  and  civil  liberty 

aid  should  be  given  to  Candia.    The  ultimatum  struck  deep  root  throughout  the  land, 
was  r^ected  by  the  Greek  Government,  the       In  France  the  Liberal  party  remained  de- 
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prived  of  maaj  righta  which  thej  enjojr  hi 
nearlj  every  ooontiT  of  Eqtop«;  bUD,  the 
rigoroos  laws  againat  tiie  preas,  md  the  right 
of  holding  meetiogfl,  ware  relaxed,  and  the 
Dnmber  of  Liberal  papers  therefore  largely  in- 
creased. Suma  iaaned  new  ediota  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Polish  language  and  nation- 
ality, bat  made  mnaiderable  progress  in  point 
of  eoncotion,  in  the  extenaion  of  her  railroad 
Bystem,  and  other  points  of  home  administra- 
tion. Turtey  feels  herself  oompelled  to  make 
every  year  some  oonoeadon  to  Uie  liberal  ten- 
deades  in  the  Ohiistian  provinoes.  The  most 
important  reform  introdaoed  last  year  was  the 
organization  of  a  Ooonoil  of  State,  to  oonaiat 
of  fifty  memberH,  both  ]£ohammedans  and 
Ohrifltians. 

The  overthrow  of  the  throne  o(  Qneen  Isa- 
bella of  Spain  adds  another  to  the  many  viois- 
aitades  which  have  befallen  monarchy  in  En- 
rope  ainoethe  beginning  of  the  preaentooitDry. 
Absolnte  monarony  is  nearly  gone,  and  an  irre- 
sistible onrrent  drives  the  peoplofl  onward,  tow- 
ard secnring  greater  liberties,  and  more  and  more 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  all  monarobies. 
In  view  of  the  nnoea«ng  conflict  whioh  may 
bring  important  changes  in  the  oonrie  of  the 
year  1869,  the  following  brief  retrospect  (from 
the  Paris  Siiele)  of  the  fate  of  Eoropean  mon- 
archy will  be  found  nsefol  for  reference,  when- 
ever a  new  change  may  take  plac« : 

The  great  conqueror  of  the  cantuiy,  be  who  trsni- 
muted  the  French  Bepoblie  into  a  sort  of  univerial 
monaiohr,  Napoleon  L,  wss  thrown  down  definitively 
tn  181S.  His  brothen,  the  Kings  Jarome  sod  JoMph, 
bjul  alrsady  sneoambed.  Hnnt,  EIng  of  Naplsi,  dis- 
appeared soon  after.  ImmwUAtelj  npon  being  re- 
stored, the  BonrboD  monarch;  in  Spiin  began  to  tot- 
ter. It  lost  ill  Its  Anerloan  oolomM,  which  beoune 
republla*,  and  Fetdinsod  TIL  was  kept  on  the  throna 
(K&y  by  the  French  eipedidon  In  1S3£  In  the  fbtlov- 
Ing  year  took  pisoe  tna  &a  of  Itorblda,  Emperor  of 
Mezloo.  The  Bultsn  of  Turkey  wss  shorUy  •itenrsrd 
deprived  of  &Moe,  wbioh  wss  proclslmed  sn  inde- 
pendent monsrohy  on  the  Id  of  rebnuuy,  1810.  In 
the  lama  yewr  611  the  Dsy  of  AMen,  and  also 
Chailes  Z.,  led  on  by  H.  d«  Poli^ao,  snd  the  DltraLe- 
gitimtst  and  deriesl  fkction.  The  King  of  Holland 
foet  Beldam,  that  is  tossy,  onO'^ulf  of  Us  states,  mi 
the  asth  of  August,  and  the  depoution  of  the  hooM 
of  Oraitts-IfaessD  vsa  piodalmed  it  Brussels.  The 
Doka  Oharles  of  Bniioswiok  wss,  on  the  Tth  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  driven  from  his  dominions  by  sn  Insnrreo- 
tioa.  The  Ciar,  at  the  same  epo<^  lost  Polsnd  for 
a  time.  In  1838,  the  too  Gunons  Dom  Mlgnel,  King 
of  PortORol,  wse  compelled  to  cede  the  erown  to  Dona 
iSaiix,  dMuhter  of  Dom  Pedro,  who  tetidned  the  sov- 
ereignty ofBradL  Louis  Philippe  was  ssarifloed  to 
the  faults  and  obatinacy  of  IL  Gi^iot.  On  the  Isi 
Decembei',  IMS,  tlia  Emperor  Ferdliuad  of  AiutrU 
hud  to  sbdioste,  In  order  to  avoid  being  eipellod.  At 
that  epoch  Plus  IX.  ws*  brought  back  to  and  has 
eince  bean  supported  it  Borne  only  by  the  French 
amis.  Anatria,  for  ■  short  time,  ioat  posseBtion  of 
Hungary.  The  King  of  Pnisals,  Frederick  WilUam 
IV.,  [hreatenedsll  along  thm  1848,  was  foroed  on  the 
0th  of  Febmaty,  1860,  to  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the 
Prususn  charter.  lu  1855,  Nicholas  1.  died  of  vex- 
ation and  wounded  self-love,  liecause  he  was  stopped 
on  the  road  to  Constantinople.  In  ISCS,  the  Dnks 
of  HodanA,  the  Dnohesa  of^  Psnna,  and  the  Orand- 
dnke  of  Taecany  were  rtinck  out  from  the  list  of 
reigning  piinoes.    Boulom^ae,  the  Smperor  of  Hsyti, 
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was  hnried  from  his  throne  on  the  ISth  Jsnnarv,  ISS9. 
In  the  fallowing  year,  Franda  n.,  King  of  Naples, 
u«  OsllbiliU  eoUr  hit  oapiul  on  the  Tth  September, 
and  igidn  another  depoeluon  was  annoanced,  OCho, 
King  of  the  Hellenes,  was  driven  from  hia  throne  by 
■D  &«urTeottoD  In  1841.  Three  years  later,  Prince 
Conss  loet  ttie  quBsl-sovereigntj  of  Bonmania.  In 
1888,  the  Emperor  of  AusCtia  deflniiivelr  give  np 
Yene^:  UiesurrMidtrof  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
saved  his  empire.  In  ths  same  year  Prussia  over- 
threw (he  thrones  of  Hsnover,  Naasau,  and  Electoral 
Basse;  and  M.^imilim  tM  in  Heiioo.  Daring  all 
this  Iwse  of  time  no  oonstitatioaal  monarchy  has 
been  lUstorbed — no  revolution  has  taken  plaoa  in 
England  er  in  Sweden,  where  the  young  dynasty 
oontinues ;  in  Bslglnm  the  royal  house  has  survived 
the  stoimi  of  18i8 ;  eo  In  Portugal 

At  the  oloae  of  the  year  1868,  acoording  to 
the  official  oensoscs  or  oalonlations  published 
np  to  that  time,  the  area  and  popnlation  of  tha 
oomitriea  of  Eorope  were  as  follows: 


STAna 

i.^m^u. 

*nk.)t. 

1OT,M1 

Austria 

85,568,000 

4,8M,481 

4,9e4,tei 

Branswlok 

803,40! 

Faroe  and  Iceland.. 

78,809 

88,191,094 

Kellewland,     Oibn 

823,138 

24,868,787 

lippe-Detmold 

SSi^'^:::. 

Lubeok 

600,618 

B8,JT0 

Reoss-Elderllne 

Banaa- Younger  line., 

88,097 

•ffi 

*'  4l;^ 

eS,T35 

T5,074 

4,559 

States  of  the  Chimh 

788,191 

170,884 

Bwitxerland 

Turkey 

8,884,848 

128,288 

♦33 

1,m 

1,778.479 
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The  total  area  of  Europe  is  about  8,786,000  1866  was  8.1  in  Franoe,  and  4.2  in  England. 

square  miles,  and  the  total  poptilation  aboat  The  death-rate  in  France  in  1866  was  28.20  per 

293,500,000.    The  nnmber  of  the  population  1,000  ofpopnlation ;   that  of  Engknd  being 

connected  with  the  Roman  Oathouo  Ohnroh  28.61.    Thepopnlationof  the  kingdom  of  Italy 

is  142,117,000 ;  of  the  Protestant  population,  in  1866,  exdnriye  of  Yenetia,  was  22,708,135 ; 

68,028,000;  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern  thedeathandbirth  rates  respectiyelj  were  28.96 

Churches,  69,782,000.*  and  88.62  per  1,000  of  population.   Spain,  with 

The  progress  of  statistical   science  in  all  an  estimated  population  in  1866  of  16,616,949, 

ooxmtries  of  Europe  supplies  us  witii  valuable  returned  a  death-rate  oi  28.06  per  1,000,  and  a 

comparatiye  statistics,  showing  the    relative  birth-rate  of  87.08  per  1,000.     The  results  for 

position  of  the  several  countries  in  point  of  the  Austrian  empire,  exclusive  of  the  states  of 

progress,  prosperity,  and   morality.     Special  Italy,  show  a  population  in  1866  of  87,929,918; 

attention  is  devoted  to  the  statistics  illustrat-  the  respective  death  and  birth  rates  were  82.82 

ing  the  movement  of  population.    Flrom  recent  and  40.84  per  1,000  persons  living;  the  mar- 

Sublioations  on  this  subject,  we  leam  that  in  riage-rate  was  low,  14.68  persons  married  to 

"ranee  the  marriages,  which  had  declined  from  1,000  of  population ;  but  it  will  be  remembered 

806,203  in  1861  to  298,838  m  1866,  rose  in  1866  that  1866  was  the  year  when  disaster  befell  the 

to  801,890 ;   but  the  births,  which  numbered  arms  of  that  empire.     Thus,  the  returns  of 

994,288  in  1866,  were  12,466  less  than  the  num-  Austria  show  a  oirth-rate  much  higher  than 

ber  in  1866.    To  100,000  of  the  population  In  the  English  rate,  and   conspicuously  higher 

France  in  1866,  there  were  1,684  persons  mar-  than  the  French  rate.    The  birth-rates  of  Italy 

ried,  while  the  proportional  number  in  Eng-  and  Spain  are  both  higher  than  the  English 

land  was  1,770 ;  and  to  100.000  of  population  rate,  and  show  a  superiority  only  too  striking 

in  either  country,  the  numoer  of  births  was  over  that  of  France.     The  death-rate  of  Aus- 

2,612  in  France,  and  8,664  in  England.    Tak*  tria  is  considerably  higher  than  the  rates  of 

ing  the  interval  between  the  mean  age  of  the  England  and  France,  and  the  death-rates  of 

mothers  at  marriage  and  their  mean  age  at  the  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  oon- 

birth  of  their  children  at  six  years,  then  the  trast  unfavorably  with  those  of  Euglana  and 

number  of  legitimate  births  to  a  marriage  in  France. 
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FIKANOES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  estunated  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

No  change  was  made  in  the  general  system  of  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  same  year 

finance   of  the  Federal  6k>vemment  during  were  as  follows: 

1868.    The  results  were  in  some  respects  more  sstouted. 

favorable  to  the  Treasui^;  but  the  greatest    Boceipto from dutoms tU6,aoo.ooo 00 

improvement  was  made  m  the  circumstances  J|         S£I**'i iwcSSffiS 

of  the  people  by  the  progress  of  recovery  from  *.         iSfSfiiJwS eoiireM * '.'.'.',    K^ooSjooo  00 

the  destructive  effects  of  war.  -— 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi-  |»a,OOti,O0D  00 
tures  of  the  Government  for  the  first  quarter  The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  ac- 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1868,  and  cording  to  his  estimates,  will  be- 
an estimate  of  the  same  for  the  remaining  _  ^.  ._„  _.  Aon  suums^  nn 
three-quarters  of  the  year  were  made  by  tiie  ?SJSi.1^'SdSdjii;\\'-:::::.^  %So!S 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  For  ihe  War  Department,  Including  IBM,- 

of  December,  iser.  The  actual  receipts  of  the  FoWsS^rXiSiiiii::::::::;:::"::  ^SSJSooS 

first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  above-mentioned    For  the  Interost  on  the  pnbUc  debt 114,000,000  00 

were  as  follows :  smsuxxlooo  00 

Beceipte  ftom  cnstomt $48,081,007  01  /                                                           ^^ 

"  lADds 987,400  07  Leaving  a  surplus  of  estimated  receipts  over 

•'  FnSSifi^enne.:::::;  B8,SS;Sr2  estimated  eipenSitures  of  $1,000,000. 

"  HlflceUaneooBBoarces.    I8,86i,40s  09^ The  actual  receipts  and  expenses,  however, 

"      --      --  -    -           -                                                ex- 
were 

War  Department 80^,066  85  as  foUowS  : 


^^^iJi^ll^i^Si^:  ^^m  n  ceeded  the  estimates  by  $69,971,427,  and  v 


'*    Navy  Department 6;679,104  87 

**    Int  on  public  debt 88,516,640  47  Receipta  from  costoms $104,404,800 


$98,980,9M  18     Receipts  from  lands 1,848,716 

Loanspaid $900,176,808  84  RecelptB  from  direct  tax 1,788,146 

Beoelpta  from  Loans 186,108^989  00  Receipts  from  internal  rerenne . .    101,067,560 

■  Receipts     from     miscellaneoas 

Redaction  of  Loans $66,078,086  84        soaroes(ofwhich  amount  there 

was  recelTed,  for  premlnm  on 


*  Tables  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Eastern  bonds  sold  to  redeem  Treasniy 

Charches  In  erery  conntir  of  Bnrope,  corrected  np  to  notes,  the  sum  of  $7,078,908) .. .      46,040,088 

Jannaty,  1880,  are  giren  m  Schema  Ameriean  Boeitti'  • 

aUkal  and  HauoaOoiuU  Mnnmae,   (New  York,  1860.)  Total  neeipts,  ezdoslve  of  loans $406^088,068 
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*1Sfwbi^«momt^J?ew'wS  ^^^^  which  had  accrued  prior  to  November 

IMid,  ibr  promiom  on  pnichase  I9  186T.     Ezceptinff  these  miiisaal  ezpendi- 

^Jj^^^L^?}^  P''*"  to  ma-  ^^^^^  ^^^  tares,  consisting  of  donations  of  public  money 

B5S2a£^8 'tor^i,iiiiioM         •«^^^i'0^8  in  the  form  of  bounties  and  ad^tional  subsi- 

indiaDB 97,888,009  dies  to  railroad  companies,  the  receipts  would 

^ffiS  V».Ti5Sfc  ^"^  h.ye  Moeeded  the  expenditnres  $48  78r,«8. 

moit .....fv;..    x,T26,608  During  the  period  the  amount  of  debt  bear- 

ExpeDdltaras  for  intenft  on  the  ,^^^^^^^  ing  coin  interest  has  increased  $712,898,459. 

pabiicdebt 140,4H(MS  j^g  ^         ^  the  nature  of  the  debt  is  shown 

Total  expendltaros,  ezdnslTe  of  principal  by  the  following  details : 

of  pabHc  debt |8T7,8«Me4       The  pubHc  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  November, 

For  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  July  1,  1®^^>  amounted  to  $2,491,604^460,  and  consist- 

1868,  and  ending  on  June  80, 1869,  the  receipts  ^  of  the  following  items : 

and  expenditures  of  the  first  quarter,  endmg  Debt  bearing  coin  interest $l,Ti8,lio,09l 

September  80, 1868.  were  ao  foflows : .  ^^^'^^S^^SS^riOiiii^u::     1§^^ 

The  receipts  fh>m  cnstoma $40,078,694  Debt  beariiv  no  interest 401.886,917 

Tbe  receipts  from  lands 714,895  — — — I — 

The  receipts  flrom  direct  tax lSi088  TotaL $BJKL6aL84S 

The  receipts  ftom  internal  rerenne   88,786,868  Cash  In  the  Treasoiy 188,008,898 

The  receipts  from  misceDaneons  

aoarces  (of  which  amount  there  Amount  of  debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasoiy.  $0,401,504,400 
was  receired,  ftvm  premiiun  on  ^-^    ^^     ji    ^     m  m  ^-r  ,         -^*-.     . 

bonds  sold  to  redeem  Treasnij  On  the  first   day  of  November,  1868,  it 

notes,  the  snm  of  $691,795) t^4»,VJ9  amounted  to  $2,627,129,662,  and  consisted  of 

Total  receipts,  ezchislTe  of  loans $96,898,868  ^^  follOTl[ing  items : 

Ebcpenmtiires  for  the  ciTil  serrice  Debt  bearing  coin  Interest $2L107,IR7,960 

(of  wblch  amount  there  wasoaid.  Debt  beaitog  cnnencj  Interest 114J610  000 

MB  premhmi  onpnrchase  of  Treas-  Matured  debt  not  presented  tor  pajmenl. . .         9^m 

^jwtee  pr&r   to   maturity,       ^^^  Debt  bearing  no  interest " «0,161,896 

Esgnenditaresforpenstonsandin-      '     *  Total #^^41  offl»  m 

»™^i.*l--  -V-^^-  -Kr-u:^--*  SJSS'Sil  cash  in  the  Treasury ! !.      lloiSSJlO 

^Kpenditnres  for  War  Department  97,110,117 

Expenditores  for  NaTy  Depart-     ^  ^  ^  Amount  of  debt,  less  cash  hi  the  Treasury.  $9,607,190,509 

ment 0,0D4,7o5 

Snendltares  for  interest  on  pub-  Other  causes  existed  to  produce  a  dispro- 

"*^*»^*- ts.i4Mfii4.  portionate  relation  between  the  receipts  and 

Total  expenditures,  ezdnslTe  of  prittc^al  expenditures  as  compared  with  former  years, 

of  pubUcdebt $106,l684!n)  A  large  reduction  of  the  internal  taxes  was 

Estimates  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  made  at  the  session  of  Congress  begmning 

the  Treasury  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  December,  186T,  especially  on  manufactures, 

of  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  same  On  the  other  hand,  large  expenditures  were 

year-lending  June  80,  1869 — ^which  were  as  necessary  to  sustain  the  military  operations  on 

follows:  the  frontier  and  the  forces  stationed  in  the 

From  customs $196,000,000  00  Southern  States.     These  considerations  give 

From  lands... ^ J[«$%'$99  !9  a  vorj  favorable  aspect  to  the  public  debt. 

FJSSuSaln'SS^Si^::::::::::::::  X^Zm  The  Mowing  taWe  (»eo  next  page)  riveo  a 

statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Umted 

B«»*P*» ...$946,000,000  00  States  on  June  80, 1868. 

^  And  that  the  expenditures  for  the  same  pe-       Since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865— a  period 

riod,  if  there  be  no  reduction  of  the  army,  will  of  three  years  and  seven  months — the  rece^ts  of 

be —  the  Government  from  all  sources  have  reached 

For  the  dTfl  service.. $40,000,000  00  the  sum  of  $1,662,496,062.    Of  this  large  sum 

FS5?FS?&5art^S&di«ii$it^^^        18,000,000  00  there  were  $680,481,126  paid  on  debts  which 

iMunttes 66,000,000  00  were  actually  due  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 

For NjTy Department..... i?»SS2'SS  ffi  for  bounties,  which,  like  the  pay  of  the  army. 

For  interest  on  public  debt 91,000,000  00  *^«**v  w,  tt  uovu,  «Am«  vuv  r-y  y*  ""^  ««"yi 

^  ! ! were  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.    If 

Expenditures $881,000,000  00  this  amount  is  added  to  the  debt  as  exhibited 

Thus  making  an  estimated  surplus,  under  the  by  the  books  of  the  Treasury  on  April  1, 1865, 

present  laws,  of  $15,000,000.  it  appears  that  the  debt  of  the  Government 

The  increase  of  tne  public  debt  during  the  was  at  that  time  $2,997,886,208,  and  that  the 

year  ending  October  81, 1869,  was  $85,625,202.  actual  reduction  has  been  $470,256,650. 
The  expenditures  which  caused  this  increase       A  fhrther  comparison  of  the  facts  presented 

were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  con-  at  different  peri(^  will  serve  to  demonstrate 

sisted   in  part   of  $24,162,000   advanced  to  the  tendency  of  the  financial   affairs  of  the 

the  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  $7,200,000  paid  for  Government,  and  to  illustrate  the  important 

the  purchase  of  Alaska.    Some  other  extraor-  results  whicn  have  been  achieved.     At  the 

dinary  advances  were  made,  which  increased  close  of  the  war  in  April,  1866,  the  cash  in 

the  expenditures :  thus,  $44^060,515  were  paid  the  Treasury  was    $56,481,924,  while  there 

for  bounties,  and  not  less  than  $4,000,000  for  in-  were  requisitions  waiting  for  payment  to  the 

terest  on  compound  and  seven  and  three-tenths  amount  of  $114,256,548.     In  addition,  there 
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8TATSMXNT  OF  THB  Iin>BBTKDNBSS  OF  THB  X71VITBD  STATES,  JUNE  80, 1868. 


TITLE. 


Loan  of  1843. 

Loan  of  1847 

Loanofl84& 

Texai  indemnity... 

Old  ftmded  debt.... 
Treasmy  notes 


Treasury  notes. 
Loan  of  1868.... 


Loan  of  I860. 

TreasQiy  notes 

Loan  of  Feb.  8, 1881. 

Treasury  notes...  4 
Oregon  war 


SO-yearalzes. 


7-80  notes  <two  is-) 

sues) J 

Demand  notes 


90-year  sixes. 


Five-twenties 

United  States  notes, 

new  issne. 
Temporary  loan.. . . 


Loan  of  1863., 


Treasury  notes...  j 

Gold  certificates . '. . 
Ten-forties 


Ftye-twenties, 


Ccrtlflcates  of   in 
debtedness. 

Postal  cnrrency 

Fractional  currency 
Fiye-twentles 


Treasury  notes... 
Treasury  notes... 
Treasury  notes.... 


7-80  treaiury  notes. 

7-90  treas'y  notes, ) 
three  issues....  f 

Fiye-twenties 


Five-twenties 

Five-twenties 

Five-twenties 

Union  Pacific  B.  B. 
Ck>.  bonds. 

Three  per  cent  cer- 
tificates. 


Laofth  of  loMi. 


SO  yean.... 
90  years .... 
90  years.... 
15  yearn.... 
Demand.... 


After  December  81, 

1869. 
After  December  81, 

1867 
AfterJuIy  1,1868... 

After  December  81, 
1864. 

On  demand 

On  demand 


1  year 

lo  years.... 

10  years.... 

1  year 

10  or  90  yrs. 


9veara 

60  days 

90  years 

80  years.... 

8  years...  \ 

Payable  on 

demand. 
90  years.... 

6or90yra.. 


Not       less 
than  80  days 


9  years. 
1  year. . 


10  or  40  yrs. 
6  or  90  yrs.. 
lyear 


6  or  90  yrs.. 

8years 

8  years..... 
Syears 


8  years. 


I. ..-J 


8  yean 
6  or  90  yn. . 

6or90yn.. 

5  or  90  yrs.. 

6  or  90  yrs.. 
80  yean 


Wh«B  redMBMbla. 


lyear  after  date.... 
December  81, 1878. . 

After  December  81, 

1870. 
lyear  after  date... 

After  June  1,1871.. 

9yean  after  date  ) 
60  days  after  date  f 
AfterJuly  1,1881... 

After  June  80, 1861 . 

After  Aug.  18, 1864. 
After  Sepl  80, 1864. 
Demand. 


6  per  ct  per 

6  per  Ct.  per 

annum. 
6  per  ct.  per 

annum. 
5  per  ct.  per 

annum. 
5and6p.ct. 
1  miU  to  6 

percent 
6to6ip.ct. 

5  per  ct  per 
annum. 

6  per  ct  per 
annum. 

6andl9p.c 

per  an. 
6  per  ct  per 

annnm, 

6  per  cent  j, 

per  an.  f 
6  per  ct  per 

annum. 
6  per  ct.  per 

annum. 

7-80  p.  ct 
per  an. 

one. 


After  Jane  80, 1881. 


After  April  80, 1867. 


After  10  days*  no- 
tice. 
After  June  80, 1881 . 


9  yean  after  date.. 
1  year  after  date  . . . 

On  demand 

After  February  98, 

1874. 
After    October  81, 

1860. 
lyear  after  date.... 


After   October   81, 

1860. 
8  yean  after  date.. 

8  yean  after  date.. 

8  yean  after  date.. 


8  yean  after  Auffust 

16,1864, 
After  Aug.  14, 1867. 
After  June  14, 1868. 
After  July  14, 1868.. 
After    October  81, 

1870. 

After  June  80, 1870. 
After  June  80, 1879. 
After  June  80, 1878. 
After    January  16, 

1806. 
On  demand 


lUlaofiBlvest. 


i 


6  per  ct  per 
annum. 

6  per  cent.. 
None 


4,  8,  and  6 
percent 
6  per  cent. 


6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 


6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 
6  per  cent. 


6  per  cent. 


6  p.  ct  com. 

interest 
6  p.  ct  com. 

interest 
6  p.  ct  com. 

interest 

7.80  per  ct. 


1 


7  8-10  p.  c. 
per  cent. . 


6  per  cent. . 
6  per  cent. . 
6  per  cent.. 
6  per  cent.. 

8  per  cent. . 


I 

I 


Piar.. 
Par., 
Far.. 
Par.. 


Par, 
Fiar. 


Pair.. 
Par.. 

Par.. 

Par., 

Far. 

Par., 
Par., 


Par.. 


Par.. 
Par.. 

Par.. 

Pw*m 

4.18 

p.  ct 

Par!! 
Par.. 
Pftr.. 


Par 


Par.. 

Par.. 
Par.. 


Par 


Par 


Par.. 
Par.. 


Par 
Par, 
Par 
Par, 


Par.. 


\t 


$17,000,000 
98,000,000 
16,000,000 
10,000,000 


90,000,000 
90,000,000 

91,000,000 

10,000,000 

96,000,000 

99,408,100 

19,806,800 

9,800/100 


Kzchaiiffeable 
for  Coo 

treas*y  notes. 
615,000,000 
460,000,000 

160,000,000 

76,000,000 


400,000, 
Nut  specifl< 
900,000,000 


'ooof 


Not  specified. 

Not  specified. 
600,000,000 


Subtutered'd 
6  p.  c.  notes. 


400,000000 


600,000,000 


76,000,000 


I 


$8,000,000 

98,907,000 

16,000,000 

6,000,000 


90,000,000 

7,0tt,000 

10,000,000 

18,416,000 

99,4A8,100) 

19,896,860  f 

1,000,860 

60,000,000 

189,099,760 
1»,000,000 


514,180,600 


75,000,000 


SU,00O,000 


179,770,100 


17,980,0001 
177,046,770 
99,TW,890 


984,400,000 


60,000,000 


$8^00 
74M60  00 

64t>1.19180 

»t,OlttOO 

118,915  48 
101^164 

S,600  00 
90,000,000  00 

7,flS2,000  00 

600  00 

18,41S,00000 

8,550  00 
M6,06000 

60,000,000  00 
180,81743(1  ^ 

mtissoo 

48,080  00 

Biimsoooo 

866,000,00000 
1S,1VZ,0»00 

75,000,060  00 


5E6,«tt00 

194>60,«»(I0 

8,8Bi/S0O0O 

18,00000 

4,881,0J18; 
196>a.800(n 


98,161,810  00 


87,717,65000 

I97,79«,a«» 

866^948.190  00 

17««,8W2 
90,060,00000 

60,000,000 


00 


$9,688,8»,9«*« 


were  $52,452,828  of  temporary  loan  certificates  edness  iflsued  to  contractors,  «^^  ^'^^l^f 
liable  to  be  presented  in  from  ten  to  thirty  daily.  At  this  time  the  expenses  of  ^^  armj 
days,  and  $171,790,000  certificates  of  indebt-    were  $2,000,000  daily,  and  the  vouchers  ifisuw 
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hy  the  Goyemment  to    contraotors  for  the  been  ooUeoted  Mid  soine  thirteen  hnndred  mOIiont  of 

necessary  supplies  of  the  anny  and  navy  were  ^^.  ^f  tempoiwy  obligiitioM  have  been  paid 

soldatadiiJ^toffromtentoW  ll^^'^r'^^ft^'^^^^t 

Under  these  cironmBtaiioes  the  Treasury  was  out  any  diBtnrbanoe  to  the  ordinary  buaineee  of  the 

relieved  by  a  loan  of  nearly  ITOO^OOO^OOO  in  oountiy.    To  aooompliah  theae  thinn  aaooessfully, 

seven  and  three-tenths  notes.       This  relief  the  Secietaiy  deemed  it  neoeaaar^.aaliaa  be^ 

however,  left  the  Government  with  $1,296,-  f^^'Sfi^^J^n^!?*^?^^^ 

834,123  of  the  publie  debt,  consisting  of'varl-  ISt'S^X^^^Si^e^S'^anr  thi  "^rZ^^^ 

ous  forms  of  temporary  seoonties,  $483,160,-  of  the  i^eople  from  beinff  plaoed  at  the  meroy  of 

569  of  United  States  notes,  and  $26,344,742  of  advene  influencei.    Not^thetanding  the  magnitude 

fractional  currency.    Of  this  temporary  debt,  "><*  ?^^**?  ^t  ft*  ^•^*'  *^"  power  the  Treaauiy 

^'^'"^ZT.^^1^  ddly  an/.U  of  it,  ia^  ^^^^'^US^S  '.rteSSflSSi'?^*  JSS 

oladmg  $18,416,000  of  the  funded  debt,  was  exeroiae  of  it,  which  haa  in  repeated  inatanoes  aaved 

to  be  provided  for  within  a  period  of  three  the  ooon^  from  panio  and  diaaater.    The  sold 

years.    The  seven-thirty  notes  were,  by  law,  roaerve,  the  maintenanoe  of  which  haa  aubjeotecfthe 

and  the  terms  of  the  loan,  convertible  at  matu-  ?!??SSJ-^  ^^'il*!^*  i?£^iJ^' ^^     ^  P^ 

*!f ^  ^4'  +i»^  «riii  ^f  *\.^  iwvi^A«  ««*^  4\^^  ♦™./v«*«.  •  oonfldenoe  to  the  holdera  of  our  aeoontiea,  at  home 

rity,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  mto  five-twenty  ^nd  abroad,  by  the  oonatant  evidence  which  it  ex- 

bonds,  or  payable,  like  the  rest  of  these  tern-  hibited  of  the  abili^  of  the  Qovenmient,  without 

porarj  oblif^ations,  in  lawful  money.    Oertifi-  depending  upon  purohaaea  in  the  market,  to  pay 

cates  of  indebtedness  were  also  maturing  at  ^^  interest  upon  the  public  debL  and  a  ateadinesa 

the  rate  of  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  ^  ^'^^^^  preventing  violent  fiuctuaOona  in  the 

t-^i.        J  •      J  j'!t2      i    At.    u  ''*">"""» "\"  convertible  value  of  the  currency,  which  have  been  a 

per  month ;  and  m  addition  to  the  five  per  cent,  more  than  ample  oompenaation  to  the  country  for 

notes  which  matured  m  January  following,  any  loss  of  intereat  that  mav  have  been  euatatnod 

and  the  compound  interest  notes  which  were  thereby.    If  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  had  been  sold 

payable  at  various  times  within  a  period  of  doTO  to  what  waaabsolutelv  needed  fw  the  paymen^ 

iut^^  vaoM  f>iAi.A  w/kKA  *flQA  ftftA  AftA  Vv#  m^^^^  ^'  tuc  Uiterest  on  the  public  debt,  not  only  would 

three  years,  there  were  $880,000,000  of  seven-  ^^  ^^y,^^  credit  have  been  endWei«d,  "but  the 

thirty  notes,  which  would  become  due  as  fol-  carren<^;   and,  oonaequentiy,  the  entire  bnsinesa 

lows :  of  the  country  would  nave  Seen  oonatantly  aubjeot 

August  16, 1867 $300,000,000  t»  the  dangerona  power  of  apecnlativeeombmationa. 

June  15, 1868 300,000,000  One  or  two  questions  of  importance  in  con- 
July  15, 1868 330,000,000  nection  with  the  national  debt  were  presented 

TK^  ..^™«    A  V    xv    Tk      -*--    i.  •  during  the  year,  and  attracted  much  attention. 

.J^^r^^^^T^fy^  ^1  ^Tl!?f  \i''  The  ffrst  related  to  the  currency  in  which  the 

S^  ^t^'?°                     "^                    ^  five-twenty  bonds  should  be  p  Jd,  whether  in 

T^^    *^'     -  fi>^l^  ^r  in  (Government's  notes  (greenbacks). 

The  uohcy  of  the  Secretary  waa  simply  first,  to  f  hose  who  advocated  the  payment  of  them 

^,  oTy'tTC'^r^aTd^  ^ay"",^'  SSi*^°^po"S  ^  Government  notes,  urg^/Sat  the  five- 
presentation,  but  also  to  be  strong  enough  to  pre-  twenty  bonds  were  issued  mtentionally  with- 
vent  the  aucoeaa  of  any  oomblnationa  tnat  might  out  any  provision  in  the  acts  requiring  pay- 
be  formed  to  control  its  management ;  and  second,  ment  in  gold,  except  as  to  the  interest,  and 
to  take  up  quietly,  in  advance  of  their  maturity,  ^:th  a  rAOArvAd  niimAiiA  tliaf  tfiA  OnvArnmAnf 
by  paym^t  or  conversion,  auoh  portiona  of  the  l^Ti?  K^SIn JJ^^  tuat  tue  i^yemment 
t^poiiy  debt  aa  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  B^?^^  be  free  to  avad  itself  of  the  privilege  of 
aocumulating  large  currency  balanoea  in  the  Treasury  redeeming  them  pending  the  suspension  of 
and  at  the  same  time  reheve  it  ftom  the  danger  of  specie  payments ;  and  that  with  this  view,  the 
being  forced  to  a  ftirther  issue  of  legal-tender  notes,  bonds  were  made  payable,  at  the  option  of  the 
or  to  a  sale  of  bonds,  at  whatever  price  they  might  /irtv«-«w,A«f  «,»  fKiT  Av«>ii.o4^rvn  ^J  «^a  «.<^<.«« 
command.  In  carryiig  out  this  policy  it  seeded  Government,  on  the  expiration  of  five  years 
also  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Seoretiay  to  have  due  ""^m  the  date  of  issue,  in  whatever  might 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people^  and  to  prevent,  then  be  the  legal-tender  money  of  the  coun- 
aa  £ftT  as  possible,  the  work  or  funding  from  disturb-  try.    This  option,  it  was  argued,  was  provided 


as  haa  already  been  remarked,  that  such  trouble  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  its  obliga- 
would  be  unavoidable  at  the  close  of  the  sreat  and  tions  in  the  same  depreciated  paper  for  which 
expensive  war  in  which  theUnited  States  had  been    it  iasued  them,  and  of  renegotiating  its  loans 


great  interesta  upon  which  the  Qovemment  depended  authority, 
for  itft  revenues.     It  was  and  constantly  has  been,        To  counteract  these  views,  the  subject  of 

iJjl'nSl!:  ^^^  aim  of  the  Secretary  so  to  adminUter  gpede  payments  was   brought  forward   and 

S:  I'SJSSy'^Sr:^  "^""Z^A  T^.  eWslv^^^^  both  %  congress  and 

meroial  cxisis,  and  to  keep  the  business  of  the  by  the  pubhc  press.    Ko  decisive  action  was 

conntiy  as  steady  as  was  possible  on  the  basis  of  taken  on  either  proposition  during  the  year, 

^^iiredeemablo  and  constantly  fluctuating  cunrency.  The  following  are  the  acts  of  Congress  authoriz- 

IrtThether  his  eiforta  have  contributed  to  this  end  i^„  aUo  {ognA  nf  fivA.twAntv  bnnda  taiti  Alar\  a11 

or  not  he  does  not  undertake  to  say,  but  the  fact  iJ«  1 1„^  n  1  T^?i^I  ?S««^*k    •         ^ 

is  unquestioned  that  a  great  war  has  been  dosed,  *he  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  issue  of 

large  loans  have  been  exKcted,  heavy  revenues  have  bonds  or  notes : 
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Act  Authorising  tU  BUqf  1881.  $900,000,000,  during  the  onrrent  llBcal  year,  and  to 

July  17, 1861-Aii  act  to  authorixe  a  national  loan,  propaw  /ad  Uane  tWbr  coupon  or  reffUtmd 

and  for  other  purposee.  W)nda  of  the  United  States,  bwrnng  date  March  1, 

Sm.  1.  AU  Vno&irf,  €tc.y  That  the  Secretary  of  l?«*i  O'  any  aubsequent  period,  niaeemable  at  the 

the  Treasuiy  be,  and  he  is  l^ereby ,  authorized  to  bor-  pleMuw  of  the  Govenunent  after  any  period  not  leaa 

row,  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  within  twelve  ^  STSJ*"^  ^  pavable  at  any  penod  not  more 

montha  from  the  passaffe  of  thia  act,  a  anm  not  ex-  than  forty  years  from  date,  in  corn,  and  of  raoh  de- 

oeeding  $250,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  he  may  S?"^*^*'^  ••.  ™*y  }^  found  expedient,  not  less 

deemieceaaiy  ior  &e  pubUc service,  for  which  1m  ^^ t^.  l>e«ing  Interest  not  exceeding  aix  per 

is  authorized  to  issue  obupon  bonds,  or  registered  <»ntum  a  year,  payable  on  bonds  not  over  $100  an- 


bonds,  or  Treasury  notes,  in  such  proportions  of  each  a^^y,  Mid  on  all  other  bonds  semi-annu^y  m 

as  he  iiay  deem  advisable;  the  bonds  to  bear  interest  ^^\  «nd  he  may  disnose  of  such  bonds  at  any 

r>^*  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  5»me,  ^such  terms  as  he  my  deem  most  adviaablc, 

li-annualJy,  irredeemable  for  twenty  ycwurs,  and  5>r  IkwfUl  monOT'  of  the  Umted  States,  oi%^ 

ir  that  pen'od  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  discretion,  forTreMuiy  notes,  certificates  of  xi 


date,  with  interit  at  the  nte  of  seven  and  three-  mnmcipal  authority.    And  the  Secretary  of  ^e 
tentis  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  Treasuiy  shall  pay  the  necessary  expoisea  of  the 
'^             '^               ^     "  preparation,  issue,  and  disposal  of  such  bonds  out 
AH  AvthoriUng  the  6.20'<.  of  any  money  in  tne  Treasuiy  not  otherwise  appro- 
February  25, 1863— An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  P»»*?d,i  ^J*  ***•  amount  so  pyd  shall  not  ezoeed 
United  States  notes,  and  for  the  redemption  or  one-half  of  one  per  oentuni  of  the  amount  of  the 
funding:  thereof,  and  for  ftinding  the  floatmg  debt  oonds  so  issued  and  disposed  ot 
of  the  trnited  States^          •          ♦          ♦  A<i  AMorimng  the  OmaoUdaUd  Loa>^  qf  1965. 

Sko.  8.  That  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa-  March  8, 1865— Ajj  act  to  provide  ways  and  means 

ury  to  ftmd  the  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of  to  support  the  Government, 

the  United  States,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue.  Sac  l»  BeU  enaettd,  fte.^  That  the  Secretary  of  the 

on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  coupon  bonds,  or  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  borrow, 

registered  bonds,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,-  froni  time  to  tune,  on  the  credit  of  the  Umted  States, 

000,000,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  ui  addition  to  the  amounts  heretofore  authorized. 

States  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years  from  anv  sums  not  exoeedftig  in  the  agaregate  $600,000,- 

date,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  000,  and  to  issue  therefor  bwids  or  Treasuiy  notes  of 

per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.    And  the  bonds  the  United  States,  in  such  form  as  he  may  pre- 

herein  authorized  shall  be  of  such  denominations,  aorlbe ;  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  issued  in 

not  less  tlian  $50,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  honds  shall  be  of  denominations  not  less  than  $50, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    And  the  Secretary  of  and  may  be  made  payable  at  any  period  not  more 

the  Treasury  may  dispose  of  such  bonds  at  anytime,  than  forty  years  from  date  of  issue,  or  may  be  made 

at  the  market  value  tbereof^for  the  coin  of  the  United  redeemable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Oovemment,  si 

States,  or  for  any  of  the  Treasury  notes  that  have  or  after  any  period  not  less  than  five  yeare  nor  more 

been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  issued  under  any  former  than  forty  yean  from  date,  or  may  be  made  redeem- 

aot  of  Congress,  or  for  United  States  notes  that  may  able  and  payable  as  aforesaid,  as  may  be  expressed 

be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  aU  ^pon  their  fiMc;  and  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 

stocks,  bonds,  and  otiier  aecurities  of  the  United  iasued  in  Treasuiy  notes  may  be  made  convertible 

States  held  by  individuals,  corporations,  or  sssocia-  into  any  b<mds  authorized  by  this  act,  and  mar  be 

tions,  within  the  United  States,  shaU  be  exempt  of  such  denominations— not  less  than  $60— and  bear 

from  taxation  by  or  under  State  authority.  auch  dates  and  be  made  redeemable  or  payable  at 

^.  ,.      „     ^    .  such  periods  asm  the  opimon  of  the  Secretary  of 

Ad  cTMUng  a  SMkiaig'Fitnd,  dc  the  1>easury  may  be  deemed  expedient.    And  the 

Sxo.  5.  That  all  dutiea  on  imported  goods  shall  be  interest  on  such  oonds  shall  be  payable  semi-annu- 

piud  in  coin,  or  in  notes  payable  on  demand,  hereto-  ally ;  and  on  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  this  act 

fore  authorized  to  be  issued,  and  by  law  receivable  the  interest  may  be  made  payable  semi-annually,  or 

in  payment  of  public  dues,  and  the  coin  so  paid  shall  annually,  or  at  maturity  tnereof ;  and  the  principal 

be  set  apart  as  a  special  nmd,  and  ahall  be  applied  or  interest,  or  both,  may  be  made  payable  in  coin  or 

as  follows:  in  other  lawftd  money:  Jhwided,  Tnat  the  rate  of 

I^st.  To  the  payment  in  coin  of  the  interest  on  interest  on  any  such  bonds  or  Treasury  notes,  when 

the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States.  payable  in  com,  shall  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  per 

Second,  To  the  purohase  or  payment  of  one  per  annum;  and  when  not  payable  in  coin  shall  not 

centum  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  be  exceed  seven  and  three-tenms  ^r  cent,  per  annum ; 

made  within  each  fiscal  year  after  the  1st  day  01  July,  and  the  rate  and  character  of  mterest  shall  be  ex- 

1862^  which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  rand,  ana  pressed  on  all  such  bonds  or  Treaaury  notea, 

the  interest  of  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  applied  j.  ....^.ui^^  t^^j  t^j.^ 

to  the  purchase  or  payment  of  the  pubUo  debt,  as  ^^  flwofciy  Legal  Tmden. 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  «l»ftii  from  time  to  time  February  S5, 1869— An  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of 

direct.  United  States  notes  and  for  the  redemption  or 

Third,  The  residue  thereof  to  be  pud  into  the  ftmding  thereof,  and  for  frmding  the  fioatmir  debt 

Treasury  of  the  United  Statea.  of  the  United  States. 

Sxo.  1.    *    *    *    And  provided  /wiher^  That  the 

Act  Aidhorimng  the  10.40'#.  amount  of  the  two  kinda  of  notes  together  aball  at 


1868.  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the  Umted  States, 

Sao.  1,  3e  U  enacted,  etc..  That  in  lieu  of  so  much  except  duties  on  imports,  and  of  all  claims  and  de- 

of  the  loan  authorized  oy  the  act  of  Mareh  8,  X868,  to  manda  against  the  United  States  of  eveiy  kind  what- 

which  this  is  supplementaiy,  tiie  Secretary  of  the  soever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes. 

Treasury  is  authorized  to  borrow,  frx>m  time  to  time,  wliich  shsU  be  paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawM 

on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  not  exceeding  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
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Sublio  ttod  priTftte,  within  the  ITiiitad  StatM,  «soept  nry  is  hereby  vathoriied  to  israe  oonpon  or  regU- 

utiea  on  imports  end  interest  ss  sforessid.  tered  bonds  of  the  United  States,  in  snoh  form  as  he 

A^y    *^'     ^-L    M         M  ^  iL  ^      X    r.tfl  msy  preseribe,  and  of  denominstiODS  of  one  hundred 

Ad  UmUmg  ih$  Jmotmi  qf     QrmUwik$:'  dofltts,  or  any  multiple  of  that  sum,  redeemable  in 

June  SO,  1864.—- An  set  to  proTide  ways  and  means  ooin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  SUtes  after  thirty 

for  the  support  of  the  Oovermnent,  and  ftat  other  and  forty  years,  respeotively,  and  bearing  the  fol- 

Snrposes.  lowing  rates  of  yeany  interest,  payable  semi-azmu- 

no.  1.  BeUmatUd^  4<d;,That  the  Seoretary  of  the  ally  in  ooin,  that  is  to  say:  The  issue  of  bonds  fiOl- 

Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  anthorised  to  bor-  ]Bst  due  in  thirty  years  shall  bear  intereet  at  four  and 

TOW,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  eredit  of  the  United  ahalf  per  oentum ;  and  bonds  fklling  due  in  forty 

Statea,  (400,000,000,  and  to  issue  therefor  ooupon  or  years  smdl  bear  interest  at  four  per  oentum ;  which 

registered  bonds  of  the  United  States,  redeemable  at  said  bonds  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  exempt 

the  pleasure  of  the  Goremment,  sner  any  period  from  the  payment  of  sU  taxes  or  duties  to  the  United 

not  less  than  ilye,  nor  more  than  thirty  years^  or,  if  States,  other  then  suoh  inoome  tax  ss  may  be  assessed 


the  Treasury  shaU  direct,  not  less  than  fifty  doUan,    par,  for  ^e  reden^>tion  of  or  in  exohanffe  for  an 


and  bear  an  annuel  interest  not  exoeeding  six  per  eaual  amount  ofanyofthe  present  outstandTng  bonds 

oentum,  payable  semi-annuaUv  in  ooin.     And  the  of  the  United  Ststes  known  as  the  flve-twentybonds, 

SooreCary  of  the  Treasury  mar  dispose  of  sudh  bonds,  and  may  be  issued  to  an  amount,  in  the  sggregate, 

or  any  part  thereof^  and  or  an^  bonds  eommonly  sufficient  to  oover  the  prindpal  of  sll  sudh  five-twenty 

known  as  flye-twenties  remaining  unsold,  in  the  bonds,.andnomore. 

United  States,  or,  if  he  shall  And  it  expedient,  in  Sao.  2.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
Sorope,  at  any  time,  on  sneh  terms  as  he  may  deem  the  dutiee  dwiyed  from  importea  goods  the  sum  of 
most  adyisable,  for  lawftd  money  of  the  United  one  hundred  and  thbty-flve  millioDs  of  dollars  snnu- 
Statea,  or,  at  his  discretion,  for  Treasuiy  notes,  cer-  ally,  which  sum,  durmg  each  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
tiilcates  of  indebtedness,  or  oertiflostes  of  depoeit  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  intereet  and  to  the 
issued  under  any  act  of  Oongress.  And  all  bonds,  reauotion  of  the  prinoipsl  of  the  public  debt  in  such 
Treaauiy  notes,  and  other  obligstions  of  the  United  a  manner  as  may  oe  determined  by  the  Seoretary  of 
States,  shsll  be  exempt  ftt>m  taxation  by  or  under  the  Treasury,  or  as  Gonjorress  may  hereafter  direct ; 
State  or  municipsl  authority.  and  such  reduction  shaU  be  in  Ueu  of  the  sinking 
8no.  S.  That  the  Seoretwy  of  the  Treasury  may  frmd  oontemplated  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  en- 
issue  on  the  endlt  of  the  United  States,  and  m  lieu  titied  "  An  act  to  autnoriae  the  issue  of  United  States 
of  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  authorised  by  the  pre-  notes,  snd  for  the  redemption  or  fhnding  thereof, 
ceding  section,  and  as  a  part  of  said  loan,  not  ex-  and  for  frmding  the  floating  debt  of  the  United 
oeeding  $800,000,000  in  Treasuij  notes,  of  sny  de-  States,"  approyed  Febmaiy  twenty-fifth,  eighteen 


nomination  not  lees  than  ten  dollars,  payable  at  any  hundred  and  sixty-two. 
time  not  exoeeding  three  years  ft^m  date,  or^  if  Sao.  8.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
thought  more  expedient,  redeemable  at  any  tmie  no  peroentage,  deduction,  commission,  or  oompen- 
after  three  years  nom  date,  and  bearing  intereet  not  sation  of  any  amount  or  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  any 
exceeding  the  rate  of  seyen  and  three-tenths  per  person  for  the  sale,  negotiation,  redemption,or  ex- 
oentnm,  payable  in  lawM  money  at  maturity,  or,  at  change  of  any  bonda  or  securities  of  the  United 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  semi-annually.  And  States,  or  of  any  ooin  or  bullion  disposed  of  at  the 
the  sttd  Treasury  notes  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Treasury  Department  or  elsewhere  on  account  of  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  best  terms  that  can  United  States :  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  author- 
be  obtained,  for  lawfril  money ;  and  such  of  them  as  izinf  or  permitting,  by  construction  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  made  payable,  prinoipsl  snd  interest,  at  ma-  theBecreiary  of  the  Treaaury  to  appoint  any  agent, 
tnrity,  shsll  be  a  legsl  tender  to  the  same  extent  as  other  than  some  proper  officer  of  his  department,  to 
United  States  notes  for  their  fiMse  yslue,  excluding  make  such  ssle,  negotiation,  redemption,  or  exchange 
interest,  and  may  be  paid  to  any  creditor  of  the  of  bonds  and  securities,  are  hereby  repesled. 

United  States  rt  their  lice  yri[ue,exdn^  Another  proposition,  which  received  Bome 

or  to  any  creditor  willinffto  receiye  them  at  par,  m-  ^  .**"vv«w*    ^Eyj^ovvr.*,  "    „  ^^   ^^a*«^««  ♦i>.v 

dudinglnterest,  and  imyTreasury  notes  issued  under  favorable  consideration,  was  to  postpone  the 

the  authori^  of  this  set  may  be  made  convertible,  payment  of  any  part  of  the  principal  of  the 

at  the  discretion  of  the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasurr,  public  debt  nntU  the  national  resources  should 

into  sny  bonds  issued  under  ;^e  autiiority  of  this  \^  ^  increased  as  to  make  the  payment  more 

act.    And  the  SecreUiy  of  the  Treasury  may  redeem  "^ ""  mw*  ww^  ««  w  ***»-.«         ^  j 

and  cause  to  be  cancelled  and  destroyed  any  Trees-  ™i'         .  .        -        i.       .  *        v  ^     j.i 

nry  notes  or  United  States  notes  heretofore  issued        The  opmion  has  heretofore  been  steadily 

under  authority  of  previous  acts  of  Congress,  and  maintained  by  the  Treasury  Department,  that 

substitute,  in  lieu  thereof,  an  equal  amount  of  Trees-  ^  reduction  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the 

amount  of  bonds  snd  Treasuiy  notes  anthorised  by  a™  ▼M  *"«  t"i«  ^^7  out  of  the  financial  em- 

the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  sot  shall  not  ex-  barrassments  of  the  country.    This  policy  was 

oeed  $^,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  here-  decidedly  condemned  by  Congress,  and  an  act 

tpfore  issued ;  nor  shall  the  total  amount  of  Umted  pagged  limitimr  the  amount  of  reduction  which 

States  notes,  issued  or  to  be  issued,  ever  exceed  fl.  t,.  v^  S7i^     if  ia  t»/x«i-  fVioi-nffti-o  oKon   * 

«400,000,000,'and  suoh  additionsl  sum/not  exceedmg  ^&^^  ^^  ^^^'    fj  »  now,  therefore,  aban- 

$60,000,000,  as  may  be  temporarily  required  for  tiie  doned  by  the  Department,  which  recommends 

redemption  of  temporaiy  loan ;  nor  shall  any  Trees*  as  the  next  best  step  that  coin  contracts  should 

nrv  note  bearin|^  interest,  issued  under  this  act,  be  \^  legalized.    At  present*  the  courts  will  not 

SoSS^ssuet^by^anrSSl^^  ^"'^n^  f^'^t  ^STtf^S^  s'SS^  «^^^ 

hanker,  calcul/ted  or  intended  todHmlatessmSey.  ?*??«»»*  of  coin.     In  all  the  States  except 

TJL.  iflunAi^  nai  j,du  sK  iftAft  Oalifomia,  coin  contracts  made  before  the  pas- 

An.«tpr^A"fp.^;n:^^e'^on^debt.  sage  of  the  legal-tender  acta,  a,  weU  as  the 

and  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  thereon.        •  The  legality  of  coin  contracts  was  Buatalned  by  a  de- 

JSs  U  enaeUd^  €t€.^  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  dBlon  of  tne  Supreme  Court  In  February,  1889. 
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ezeonted  smoe,  are  satisfied  by  the  payment  do  these  laige  reoeipts,  under  a  high  taiiff,  indicate 

of  the  amonnt  caUed  for  in  depreciated  notes.  ?\r***^.!2  V"  f^'^*"^^*®  ^^  ^  ^  financial  «►- 

"Perhapysays  the  Secretary  "no  law^^^^  'l^^ll^i'SbS^r^Ln  with  p^daion  the 

be  passed  which  wonld  be  prodnctive  of  better  amount  of^oor  aeenritiea  held  in  Europe,  nor  is 

results,  with  so  little  private  or  public  inoon-  there  any  peifeotly  reliable  data  for  asceitaimng, 

venienoe,  as  an  act  legalizing  specific  contracts  •▼©J^  wnat  amount  haa  aone  there  annually  nnce 

to  be  executed  in  coin."    In  his  opinion  it  ft®  ™*  bonds  were  iaroed  for  the  proMcntion  of  the 

ij  ^t^*J*~^*"  ^™'       i"        .  "\*r\.Ii.^I  late  war.    In  hla  report  of  1866  the  Secretary  eati- 

would  check  the  outflow  or  specie  to  otner  mated  the  amount  of  United  Statee  aecoiiUea  of  dif- 

countries  by  creating  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  ferent  kinds,  indudinff  railroad  and  other  stock,  held 

it  at  home ;  it  would  encourage  enterprises  ex-  in  Europe,  at  $600,0^,000.    He  aoon  after  became 

tending  into  the  future,  by  removing  all  un-  "tWledtiiat  tlua  estimate  wjatoo  low  by  from  one 

ftertAintv  in  reffard  to  tha  value  of  thft  onrrencv  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  nulliona.   It  would 

certamty  in  regara  to  ine  vaiue  oi  tne  currency  i,^  g^fe  to  put  the  amount  so  held  at  the  present  time, 

with  which  they  are  to  be  earned  on.    It  exclusive  of  atocks,  at  $860,000,000,  of  which  not  leas 

would  also  remove  a  formidable  embarrass-  than  $600,000,000  are  United  States  bonds,  nearly  all 

ment  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coxmtry,  and  of  which  have  left  the  United  States  withm  the  last 

familiarize  the  people  again  with  specie  as  the  "5  Xf"«  ?'^JS^i^v''*^"^^5^^®'J^^Jf*?!i?^ 

o4.»«^«.^  rv^F  ^.f^A  »n;iai«rv«>  i>/x«^  ^.^vn^^i^oo  isfsotion  Is  deHVod  fipom  Uio  oousideration  tluit  theso 

stmdard  of  value,  and  show  how  groundless  securities  have  been  transferred  in  payment  of  in- 

IS  the  apprehension  so  f;enerfQly  existmg,  that  terest  and  for  foreign  commoditiea,  and  just  aa 

a  withdrawal  of  depreciated  notes,  or  uie  ap-  little  from  the  oonsioeration  that  nrobably  not  ovct 

preciation  of  these  notes  to  par,  would  produce  •'^»^i?f^l^^KP^  T*l^®"  J*^®  P^^  .reoeivod  for 

aacarottyofmoney,byppo4g.tl«it,8pecie,ex-  ^^S^iKJ^ ^.SLd" ^Jd-oSTSScL' SJ 

peUed  from  the  country  by  an  iirfenor  circular  ^^t  induded,  aa  they  are  not  a  debt,  but  the  evidence 

ting  medium,  will  return  agam  when  it  is  made  merely  of  the  ownership  of  property  m  the  United 

the  basis  of  contracts,  and  is  needed  in  their  States.    Eortunatdy,  for  some  yean  paa^  individual 

performance.  The  Secretary  also  recommended  ?*^Ks^®j  been  cmrtailed,  and  our  foreign  and 

that  it  be  declared  that  after  Jannaryl.  1870  te^5~^'i'SlStioirS^'i".S2L.'lS.?Si 

Umted  States  notes  shall  cease  to  be  a  legal  to  and  theindividual  indebtedness,  ofthe  amount  of 

tender  on  any  contract,  or  for  any  purpose  which  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  made,  £uTO]>e 

whatever,  except  Government  dues,  for  which  holds  not  less  than  $850,000,000  of  American  aecnri- 

they  are    at   present  receivable.     The    act  ^^J^^J?^yJS.i^^Z^h  '}^^SJ^^'  ''"'  ^^ 

maKng  this  iil^larfon  should  also  author-  S^rft^oKp^nt^^^^^^^ 

ize  the  conversion  of  these  notes  at  the  pleas-  depredated  paper  currency,  is  the  increase  of  our 

ore  of  the  holders  into  bonds  of  the  same  rate  foreign  debt  ukely  to  be  stayed.    With  an  abundant 

of  interest  with  other  fhnded  bonds.     The  harvest  and  a  large  sw^lua  of  agricultural  product* 

amonnt  of  Government  notes  ctet^iding  has  'Jj^^VlZiiS^t^^T^^i^^ 

oeen  as  lollows:          *,      i—  ,««       «      i^  ia«  ^^  foreign  balances  are  being  adijusted.    We  are 

rr  fl  V/^f  ^-                    SSruil  £S'      SSuwn  ivS  ^^^  »o^  increasing  our  debt  to  Europe  at  the  rate 

$887,871,477       $889,485,058  The  gold  and  silver  product  of  California  and 

m,        •      1  i.«       ^*  XV ^  «^4^^«^i   v««i,«  ■!.««  the  Territories,  since  1848,  has  been   upward  of 

The  circulation  of  the  national  banks  haa  |i  soo.OOO.ooo.     AUowing  that  $100,000,000  have 

been  as  follows :  October,  18672$803,088,971 ;  been  used  in  manufactures  and  that  the  coin  in 

October,  1868,  $296,684,244.    Thus  the  total  the  country  haa  been  increased  to  an  equal  amount, 

circulation  of  legal  tenders,  fractional  currency,  ^«  balance  of  this  immense  sum--$l, 100,000,000— 

and   Tiatiniml  hanka.  waa  1(685  118  802  beinir  *""*  ^^^  ^  ^'^^^  countries  in  exchange  for  their 

fr^^^A^^.^f^.^^  productions.    Within  a  period  of  tw«Dty  years,  in 

$6,742,146  less  than  at  the  same  penod  of  the  J^dition  to  our  affrioult1[ma  products  Li  to  our 

previous  year.  manufactures  whiiSi  have  been  exported  in  lam 

The  existence  of  such  a  large  amount  of  ir-  quantities,  we  have  parted  with  $1,100,000,000  of  the 

redeemable  paper  money  in  the  country  has  pwdous  metals ;  and  are,  neverthdes^  confironted 

produced  t/o'ol^.  of  unfevorableToi^e-  l^^^'^At^ ^'^'tOTo^^'^i^ 
quences :  One,  affecting  the  bnsmess  and  the  tarifliin  a  good  degree  framed  with  a  view  of  pro- 
morals  of  the  people,  has  been  heretofore  no-  tecting  American  against  foreign  manufacturers,  ^ut 
ticed.    The  other,  comprising  the  commercial  this  is  not  all.    During  the  recent  war  most  of  our 

relations  of  the  United  States  to  other  conn-  ^^«^?°«^>*!*«  *>rf^  ^y^T^^^J'^^^'^lT 

X*       •x      •        _xj.j.i.            i-LJi      rill*  stroved  bv  rebel  cruisen  or  transferred  to  loreieneia. 

tnes,  IS  too  important  to  be  overlooked.    This  Our  exports  as  well  ss  our  import*  are  now  chidfiy  in 

IS  so  well  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  foreign  bottoms.    The  carrying  trade  between  the 

Treasury  in  his  annual  report  as  to  be  very  United  States  and  Europe  is  iSnost  literally  in  the 

appropriately  inserted  here.    He  says :  hands  of  Enropeuis.  ^Were  it  not  forthe  reuuiant 

rm.         s  *    A_          ^        r    1.V   1    **!.            —  of  shiDS  stiU  cmploycd  m  thc  Chins  tTftde,  aud  thc 

The  receipts  from  customs  for  the  last  three  years  ^^and  we  are  ma£ng  by  the  establishment  of  a  line 

have  been  as  follows :  of  steamere  on  thePacidfto,  the  coastwise  trede,  which 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1866. . . .  $179,046,651  is  retidned  by  the  exdusion  of  foreign  competition, 

\\          \\          11           \\     JSE""*  }2'SI'S2  would  seem  to  be  about  all  that  can,  under  existing 

i«w....  io«,40«,ow  legislation,  be  relied  upon  for  the  employment  of 

While  it  appears  from  these  figures  that  the  ous-  American  shipping, 

toms  receipts  since  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  There  are  many  intelligent  persons  who  entertain 

year  1866  have  been,  in  a  revenue  point  of  view,  en-  the  opinion  that  the  country  has  been  benefited  by 

tirely  satisfactoiy,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  the  transfer  of  our  bonds  to  Europe,  on  the  ground 
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that  oftpital  has  been  reoeivod  in  ezolianffe  for  them,  ooaL  which  mav  be  taken  as  a  meaanre  of  the 

whidiLw  been  proilubly  employed  m  the  develop,  prodnot  of  aU  Amerioan  ooaL  has  been  from 

ment  of  our  national  reAooices :  and  that  it  matten  K  jt^^  m^^  ^         •      ^««^r^     vl  «w«  ivrT  .   ***'■** 

Uttle  whether  the  interest  iipon  the  debt  iB^Wed  V^3^S ^^I'LY^.  ^?^h^  12,879,490  tons  in 

b;^  oar  own  people  or  by  the  people  of  other  ooim-  1B66 ;  12,650,671  in  1867 ;   and  18,500,000  tons 

tries.    This  opinion  is  tne  res^t  of  misapprehension  in  1868. 

of  &ot4,  and  18  uMoond  in  pni^plo.    It  is  not  to  a  There  Ras  also  been  a  continued  increase  of 

SS^S\rn^?n2di;Sjr^^  theij^cnltnralprodncteofthecoj^^^ 

in  exchange  for  the  bonds  which  aie  held  in  Europe.  ^  ^^\  *®®*  important.    The  crop  of  Indian  oom 

While  many  articles,  such  as  ndlroad  iron,  maohineiy,  is  estimated  to  increase  at  an  average  of  three 

and  raw  materials,  used  in  manafaotiirinff<— the  value  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  fJunnTn^  wmch  wonld 

of  which  to  the  oonntry  is  acknowledged—have  been  make  the  crop  of  1868  amonnt  to  1,100,000,000 

BO  received,  a  laige  proportion  of  the  receipts  have  v  "i^^i.  Z.^aL.^^\a\LZ^/^a  •^  *i*r">"Y» 

been  of  a'di^rSat^deJcription.     Our  bon^  have  Jnshek,  and  wonld  net,  if  sold  at  46  cents  per 

been  largely  paid  for  in  artides  for  which  no  nation  bushel,  over  $500,000,000. 

can  affora  to  run  in  debt— for  articles  which  have  The  cotton  crop  of  the  Southern  States  has 

neither  stimulated  industry  nor  increased  the  pro-  been,  since  the  dose  of  the  war,  as  follows : 

to  the  oustoSShouse  entries  will  substantiate  the  cor-  \^^ ;  1867-'68,  2,498,895  bales ;  186S-'69,  es- 

rectness  of  these  statements.    Two>thirds  of  the  im-  tmiated  at  2,700,000  bales. 

portations  of  the  United  States  consist  of  articles  The  crop  of  tobacco  increased  from  188,816,- 

which,  in  economical  times,  would  be  pronounced  953  pounds  in  1866,  to  825,000,000  pounds  in 

luxuries.    The  war  and  a  redundant  currency  have  -1  Qaft  «„ j  x^  qka  aaA  aah  ««  1  qaA- 

brought  about  unexampled  extravagance,  whih  can  1866,  |pd  to  250,000,000  in  1867. 

only  be  satisfled  by  the  most  costly  products  of  ine  number  or  miles  of  railroad  extension 

foreign  countries,    l^o  exception  could  oe  taken  to  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  nearly 

such  importations  if  they  were  paid  for  hi  our  own  8,000.      The  tonnaffe  of  merchandise  Jyatifl- 

¥5Sfv  ^T^nL^iwrfu^^  f^^^  ported  is  estimated  to  have  increased  from 

i^^^g'Z^l^^t^jT/u^^  6,000,000  m;851,  to  48,000,000  in  1867.  which 

a  course  of  trade,  if  long  continued^  must  be^t  re-  is  a  rate  of  morease  during  this  period  of  800 

quires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict.  per  cent.    The  ftunnftl  value  of  the  tonnage 

The  state  of  tiie  country,  like  the  circum-  thus  moved  ia  increased  fi^m  $486,816,505  m 

stances  of  a  debtor,  becomes  a  subject  of  the  1858,  to  $1,728,880,207  in  1867. 

fivt  consideration  in  estimating  the  ftiture.  An  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 

Many  circumstances  of  a  favorable  aspect  have  appears  in  the  reduction  made  in  Stato  debts 

appeared  since  the  close  of  the  war.     The  incurred  by  the  war,  during  the  year.    Thus 

foreign  immigration  since  July  1.  1865,  had  the  debt  of  New  Hampshire  was  reduced  6.9 

reached  about  the  number  oiT  a  million  at  the  P^r  cent. ;  Vermont,  16.2  per  cent ;  Rhode 

end  of  1868.    Their  indirect  value,  estimated  island,  18.7  per  cent. ;   Oonnectiout,  8.4  per 

at  half  the  value  of  a  laborer  at  the  South  be-  cent;  Kentucky,  21  per  cent ;  Ohio,  4.5  per 

fore  the  war,  would  be  $600,000,000.    To  this  cent ;  Michigan,  6.4  per  cent ;  Indiana,  28  per 

should  be  added  $80,000,000  as  the  amount  o©nt. ;  Illinois  in  1867-68,  80.5  per  cent ;  New 

of  money  brought  into  the  country  by  immi-  York,  12  per  cent 

grants,  which  generally  averages  $80  per  head.  Although  there  exists  this  apparent  prosper- 

The  increase  in  the  products  of  domestic  in-  1*7  i^  all  ^^  branches  of  industry  since  the 

dnstry  has  been  equally  favorable.    The  num-  close  of  the  wai',  and  there  is  clearly  a  great 

ber  of  cotton  spindles,  which  at  the  dose  of  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  yet 

the  war  was  about  5,285,727,  has  increased,  as  the  peculiar  fact  appears  that  there  is  hardly 

aliown  by  recent  returns,  to  7,000,000.    This  »  nngle  domestic  article  or  product  agricul- 

is  a  gain  of  81.78  per  cent    The  increase  in  t^iral  or  manufactured,  in  behalf  of  which  the 

the  woollen  manufiaoture  of   Ohio,  Indiana,  claim,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  not 

Michigan,  Dlinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Min-  l>©ea  made  within  the  last  two  years,  that  the 

nesota,  since  1860,  has  been  $8,881,260  in  the  same  could  be  produced  to  greater  advantage 

amount  of  capital  invested,  and  700  in  the  sets  or  profit  in  some  other  country  than  the  United 

of  maclunery.     The  increase  in  the  annual  States.     An  increased  protection,  under  the 

prodact  of  pig-iron  has  been  as  follows :  form  of  a  tariff,  has  been  demanded  for  oil 

Too*.  painting,  rough  buUding-stone,  Indian  com, 

1864 1 ,185,497  firewood,  bibles,  and  ice.    For  the  last,  the  pro- 

18^. iT 1,861,14J  9.60percent.  tection  asked  for  was  to  the  extent  of  15  per 

Jf S  V  •;••••  ;•  '^V  ••••••  J'iS'AAi  l'}l  P®""  T^l'  cent  in  gold.    The  consequence  is  thus  repre- 

1868  (estimated) 1,660,000  7.06  per  cent  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

The  product  of  copper,  chiefly  from  the  mines  to  exchange  its  products  on  terms  of  equality 

of  Lake  Superior,  which  in  1860  was  6,000  tons,  wit^  those  of  any  other  country,  except  its 

had  increased  in  1865  to  10,700;  in  1866  to  product  of  procious  metals. 

10,375 ;  and  in  1867  to  10,785.  This  unusual  condition  of  affairs  is  brought 

.   The  export  of  petroleum,  being  about  80,-  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  the  special  Gom- 

000,000  gallons  in  1865,  increased  in  1867  to  missioner  of  Revenue.    It  is  ascribed  by  him  as 

67,052,020;  and  in  1868  to  97,179,919  gallons,  beyond  a  question  due  **to  the  greatiy  m- 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  anthracite  creased  cost  of  nearly  all  forms  of  labor  and 
Voim  vin. — ^17     A 
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oommoditiefl,  as  compared  with  the  price  for 
the  0ame  which  prevailed  previoos  to  the 
war."  This  increased  cost  is  farther  consid- 
ered as  due  to  three  agencies  growing  ont  of 
the  war,  yiz. :  irredeemable  paper  cnrrenoy: 
unequal  and  heavy  taxation;  and  ft  limited 
supply  of  skilled  labor.  The  influence  of  an  ir- 
redeemable paper  currency  to  increase  the  coft 
of  manufactures  is  thus  forcibly  illustrated  by 
^e  commissioner,  David  A.  Wells: 

The  statement  is  fuinished  to  the  oommissioner  by  a 
manufiu^turer  of  furniture  in  one  of  the  Middle  States, 
who,  previous  to  the  war,  had  built  up  an  extensive 
export  business  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America,  of  a  variety  of  "  cane-seated ''  and 
^*  cane-backed  "  furniture  suited  to  warm  latitudes. 

Thus  on  the  Istof  March,  1861,  gold  and  currency 
being  at  par^  $1,000  in  gold  possessed  a  purchasing 
power  sufficient  to  obtain  for  the  South  American 
miporter  1111  dozen  of  what  are  termed  in  the  trade 
**  ordinary  square-post  cane-seat  chairs."  About  the 
let  of  Januaiy,  1862,  ffold  began  to  demand  a  pre- 
mium, and  advanced  (hiring  the  next  three  years  with 
great  rapidly.  This  movement  was  not,  htwever, 
partidpated  m  at  first,  to  any  considerable  extent,  by 
either  labor  or  commoNdities,  and  in  consequence  the 
purchasing  power  of  ffold  greatly  increased ;  so  much 
so  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  tne  $1,000  ffold,  which 
in  1861  bought  llli  dozen  chairs,  tnen  bought  148 
dozen.  Under  these  drcumstances.  as  was  to  be  ex- 
nected,  trade  increased,  as  the  loreign  purchaser 
found  the  American  market  by  far  the  best  for  his 
interest^  but  from  July,  1864.  a  movement  com- 
menced m  an  exactly  opposite  airection,  gold  reced- 
ing and  labor  tfnd  commodities  advandnff  in  very 
unequal  ratios.  Thus  in  January.  1865,  uie  $1,000 
gold,  which  four  years  previous  nad  a  purchasing 

?'Ower  of  IIU  dozen  chairs,  and  on  the  1st  of  July, 
864.  of  148  Qozen,  then  commanded  but  1261  dozen : 
in  Februaiy,  1866,  a  still  smaller  number,  viz.,  Ql# 
dozen,  and  ultimately  attained  its  minimum  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sum 
named  was  only  891  dozen.  From  this  point  the  pur- 
chasing power  has  graduallv  increased,  and  for  the 
post  year,  1868,  has  remained  at  the  rate  of  about  102 
aozen,  or  nine  dozen  less  thun  could  be  bought  with 
the  same  money  in  1861. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  foreign  purchaser  now 
ffoes  to  France  or  Germany :  while  the  products  of 
Ajnerioan  industry,  in  the  lonn  <$f  Aimituref  being 
no  longer  available  to  exchange  for  sugars,  spices,  or 
dyewoods,  gold  has  necessiuily  been  substituted; 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  manufacturer  describing 
his  condition,  "  unless  there  is  a  speedy  return  to 
spede  payments,  custom  will  soon  so  fix  the  channels 
and  currents  of  trade  that  any  attempt  on  mv  part  to 
divert  them  will  be  attended  with  great  diifloulty ;  *' 
and  what  has  thus  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  re- 
spect to  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  fur- 
mture.  may  be  accepted  as  true  of  almost  every  other 
manufaotured  product,  which,  as  a  nation,  we  were 
accustomed,  before  the  war,  to  exchange  for  foreign 
commodities. 

So  far  as  regards  the  flnotaation  of  prices, 
investigations  appear  to  have  established  the 
&ct  that  up  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  year 
1867  the  general  effect  of  the  agencies  growing 
out  of  the  war  had  been  to  occasion  an  average 
advance  in  the  price  of  commodities  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  90  per  cent.,  while  the  corre- 
sponding average  sidvance  in  wages  was  not  in 
excess  of  60  per  cent.  Later  investigations,  as  to 
the  year  1867,  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  some 
of  the  Western  States,  respecting  the  increase  of 
prices  since  1860-'61,  have  shown  that  the  ad- 


vance in  the  price  of  ffroceries  and  provifliona 
was,  on  an  average,  a  little  in  excess  of  86  per 
cent. ;  of  domestic  dry-goods,  indnding  cloth- 
ing, 86}  per  cent. ;  of  fuel,  67  per  cent ;  of 
house-rent,  66  per  cent,  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  90  to  100  per  cent  in  New  York,  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  and  Rttsburg.  The  average  in- 
crease of  all  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  of  a  family  during 
the  year  1867  and  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1868  has  been  about  78  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  standard  prices  of  1860-^61. 

A  comparison  of  the  increase  of  wages  for 
the  same  period  shows  it  to  have  been  60  per 
cent,  for  unskilled  mechanical  labor,  and  60 
per  cent,  for  skilled  mechanical  labor.  The 
average  aggregate  weekly  earnings  in  1867  of 
families  of  various  sizes  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  one  or  more  members  of  each  of 
which  were  employed  in  some  branch  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  their  average  weekly  ex- 
penditure for  provisions^  fuel,  house-rent^  etc, 
and  the  balance  remainmg  to  them  over  and 
above  such  expenditure,  available  either  for 
accumulation  and  capital  or  for  the  purchase 
of  clothing  or  articles  of  enjoyment,  are  pre- 
sented in  tiie  following  statement,  preparea  by 
the  cAnmissioner  from  indisputable  data : 


BIZB  or  FAIOLEBS. 


Parents  and  one  child 

Three  adults 

Parents  and  two  children. . . 
Paients  and  three  chiidren. . 
Parents  and  four  children. . . 
Parents  and  flye  diUdren  . . . 
Parents  and  six  children. . . . 
Parents  and  seren  children. 


Qeneral  average  of  the  abore.. 


fli 


I 


$10  M 
885 
19  96 
1A09 
17  79 
15  9B 
11  87 
9B78 


14  99 


$17  00 

17  G9 

18  75 

19  50 
93  88 

17  11 

18  60 
96  OO 


18  96 


in 


6 

4 
6 
1 
1 
1 


78 
17 
49 
48 
64 


481 


The  average  weekly  expenditures  of  funilies 
of  varying  numbers  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  country  for  the  years  1860  and 
1867  respectively  are  shown  in  the  foUowing 
statement,  founded  upon  data  gathered  from 
the  same  sources  as  the  preceding  statement 
It  serves  to  show  whether  the  large  increase 
in  wages  has  brought  any  real  net  gain  to  those 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments : 

T 

i 


SIZE  OF  FAMILnS. 


Parents  and  one  child. . . 

Three  adolts 

Parents  and  two  children 
Parents  and  three  chil- 
dren  

Parents  and  four  chil- 
dren  

Parents  and  five  chUdren 

Parents  and  six  children 

Parents  and  seven  chil- 

dren 

General  average  of  the 
above 


Mntaigi. 

AT«r*ga  imkij 
•xpodltarMfcr 

renip   aoUllBv, 
•le. 

InlSIT. 

In  ISM. 

In18«T. 

IbIBSQl 

$1700 

17  69 

18  75 

1960 

9888 
1711 
1860 

9500 

$1917 
1900 
1160 

1941 

1416 

1087 

900 

1617 

$1700 
1769 
18  "25 

1960 

9888 
1711 
1860 

9600 

$»98 
10  81 

10  79 

11  SS 

18  18 
9  46 
767 

14  OB 

1898 

1918 

1896 

10  85 

$9  91 
180 

71 

1  Ob 

97 

91 

1  88 

IQS 


1  SI 
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For  the  purposes  of  comparison  it  is  as- 
snmed  that  the  general  average  weekly  wages 
obtained  in  1867  (viz.,  $18.96)  were  entirely 
expended,  and  in  the  following  proportions: 
$14.29  for  provisions,  meat,  fad,  etc.,  and  the 
balance  ($4.67)  for  dothing,  domestic  dry- 
goods,  housekeeping  articles,  etc.  The  same 
qnantities  and  qualities  of  provisions,  grocer- 
ies, clothing,  rent,  fael,  and  housekeeping  arti- 
cles could  have  been  obtained  in  1860-^61  for 
the  respective  sums  indicated  in  the  a^oining 
colnnm.  This  shows  an  average  weeldy  cost 
of  $10.85  in  1860,  as  compared  with  $18.96  in 
1867,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  former  year 
of  $1.81  (gold)  per  week  in  favor  of  the  opera- 
tive, as  against  no  accruing  surplus  whatever 
in  186T-'68.  From  these  &ct8,  which  are 
drawn  from  a  wide  field  of  detiuls,  the  com- 
mxasioner  concludes  that  the  condition  of  the 
working  men  and  women,  in  a  minority  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  United  States  is 
not  as  good  at  this  time  as  it  was  previous  to 
the  war,  notwithstanding  that  their  wages  are 
greater,  measured  in  gold,  in  1867-'68  than 
they  were  in  1860-^61.  Most  of  the  persons 
above  referred  to  were  skilled  workmen,  re- 
ceiving an  advance  in  wages  of  about  52  per 
cent,  in  1867  as  compared  with  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  1860.  If  their  condition  has  not  im- 
proved, the  condition  of  the  large  class  of 
undkilled  worlnnen,  such  as  day-laborers,  team- 
sters, watchmen,  and  the  like,  is  even  worse. 

A  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  returns 
from  the  proprietors  or  superintendents  of 
furnaces,  mills,  founderies,  and  factories  of  every 
description,  in  almost  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, establishes  the  fact  that  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  laborers  and  other  unskilled  work- 
men for  the  years  1860-'61  and  1867-'68  re- 
spectively were  as  follows.  The  effect  is  mani- 
festly shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  av- 
erage weekly  expenditures  of  laboring-men  in 
various  manufacturing  establishments  in  those 
periods: 


ARTICLES. 


Flour  and  bread. . . . 
Meat  of  all  kinds  . . 

Butter 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Tea 

Coffee 

Soap,  starch,  etc. . . 

Miik.v.v.*.v.v/.;!;! 


£^g8 

Salt  a; 


Salt  and  spices 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried 

Coal,  wood,  etc 

Oil,  or  other  light 

Other  artioles 

House-rent 

Clothing,  housekeeping  goods,  etc . 


Weekly  wages. 
Ezoess  in  1861 . 


1U7-'6S. 


$1  40 

1  60 

45 

50 

87 

10 

22 

18 

82 

20 

5 

50 

10 

50 

8 

82 
1  25 
1  00 


19  54 
9  54 


ISfO-^II. 


10  74 
81 
24 
27 
19 

5 

14 
12 
20 
12 

8 
29 

7 
82 
10 
51 
75 
57 


$5  52 
6  04 


52 


This  shows  an  available  surplus  of  62  cents 
per  week  in  1860-^61. 

If  flour  is  made  the  basis  of  the  comparison, 
the  result  is,  that  the  wages  which  m  1860 
purchased  one  and  a  half  barrels  of  flour,  now 
pay  for  about  one  and  a  quarter  barrels ;  that 
IS,  the  workman  is  not  as  well  off  in  1867  as 
he  was  in  1861,  by  at  least  20  per  cent. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  fiicts,  with 
many  others  of  a  similar  character,  is,  that  tiie 
purdiaaing  power  of  the  irredeemable  paper 
money  of  the  country  is  not  nearly  equal  to 
what  it  was  in  the  immediate  years  before  the 
war,  and  that  the  working  men  and  women  of 
the  country  do  not  receive  as  much  in  return 
for  their  labor  as  before  the  war.  Although 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  is  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  at  anv  former  period, 
yet  it  does  not  foUow  that  there  is  the  same 
increase  in  the  general  prosperity. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation,  adopted  dur- 
ing the  war^as  been  greatly  modified  since 
its  close.  Within  the  last  three  years,  all 
taxes  which  discriminated  against  prudence 
and  economy,  as  the  taxes  on  repairs ;  against 
knowledge,  as  the  taxes  upon  books,  paper, 
and  printing ;  against  capital  and  thrift,  as  the 
differential  income  tax ;  against  the  transpor- 
tation of  freights  by  boats  or  vehicles,  and 
against  the  great  leading  raw  materials,  as  coal 
and  pig-iron,  cotton,  sugar,  and  petroleum, 
have  been  swept  from  the  statute-book.  Nor 
are  any  direct  taxes  now  imposed  upon  any 
manufactured  product,  with  the  exception  of 
distilled  spirit,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco, 
gas.  patent  medicines,  perfhmery,  cosmetics, 
and  playing-cards,  all  of  which  may  be  regard- 
ed in  tihe  light  of  luxuries.  These  changes,  by 
which  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least  $170,000,- 
000  has  been  relinquished,  have  brought  no 
permanent  detriment  to  the  Treasury.  With 
some  fdrther  changes  the  entire  system  of  in- 
ternal revenue  would  become  subordinate  to 
the  more  important  end  of  creating  national 
wealth,  and  present  no  direct  obstacle,  what- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  pre- 
vent the  domestic  producer  from  placing  his 
product  upon  the  market  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  These  changes  should  embrace  the 
taxes  levied  upon  telegraph  and  express  com- 
panies; upon  l^e  gross  receipts  of  railroads, 
steamboats,  and  other  common  carriers  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers;  and  the  per- 
centage taxes  on  sales  of  merchandise. 

The  basis  of  the  present  indirect  taxation, 
or  the  tiuiff,  is  found  in  the  act  of  March  2, 
1861,  which  virtually  repealed  all  former  duties 
by  imposing  10  per  cent,  on  all  raw  or  un- 
manuractnred  articles  imported,  and  20  per 
cent,  on  all  articles  manuraotured,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  not  enumerated  in  said  act.  There 
have  subsequently  been  eleven  amendments, 
essentially  imecting  rates  of  duty.  So  that  the 
rate  of  duty  impoMd  by  the  present  tariff^  on 
the  invoice  value  in  gold  of  the  dutiable  goods 
imported,  has  averaged  for  the  last  three  years 
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abont  48  per  cent.  If  to  these  rates,  freights,  in-  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  deht,  were 

sorance,  and  commissions  be  added,  the  average  applied  regolarlj,  month  after  month,  and  year 

of  duties  will  be  still  farther  increased  from  i^r  year,  to  purchase  in  the  open  market,  and 

10  to  16  per  cent.  Snhseqnent  to  the  increase  to  the  cancellation  of  the  gold-mterest-l)earing 
of  the  tariff  in  1861,  the  aemand  for  revenue. '  obligations  of  the  Grovenunent)  so  long  as  those 

arising  from  the  necessities  of  the  war,  caused  obligations  can  be  obtained  at  a  discount  from 

tiie  adoption  of  an  all-pervading  system  of  in-  their  par  value  in  gold ;  and  if^  at  the  same 

temal  taxation.    To  prevent  the  increase  of  time,  the  legal-tender  notes  were,  under  cer- 

the  tariff  from  being  neutralized   by  taxes  tain  restrictions,  as  to  time  and  quantity,  made 

levied  on  the  productB  of  domestic  industry,  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  into 

it  became  necessary  to  increase  corresponding-  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  value  of  both  bonds 

ly  the  rates  of  duty  levied  on  the  importation  and  currency  might   be  so   greatly  and    so 

of  competing  products.    This  was  chiefly  ef-  rapidly  enhanced  as  to  make  a  resumption  of 

fected  in  ti^e  acts  of  June,  1864,  and  Mardi,  specie  payments  a  matter  of  less  difSculty  than 

1866.    Since  July,  1866,  the  internal  taxes  on  it  appears  to  be. 

aU  domestic  products  with  few   exceptions  After  the  national  bonds  and  the  legal-tender 

have  been  substantially  removed,  without  any  notes  have  once  been  brought  to  par  with  gold, 

corresponding  change  m  the  tariff    The  effect  and  the  national  credit  thus  ftally  restored,  the 

of  this  action  has  been  to  increase  gradually,  gradual  reminding  of  the  debt  at  a  lower  rate 

andasit  were  insensibly,  the  percentage  of  the  of  interest  becomes  then,  for  the  first  time, 

tari^  to  an  average  of  6  per  cent,  for  domestic  really  practicable. 

products  excepting  some  articles,  such  as  11-  If  a  portion  of  this  anticipated  surplus  is 

quors,  upon  wnich  the  increase  is  equivalent  applied  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  effect 

to  40  per  cent.    These  extreme  rates,  higher  would  be  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  national 

than  ever  existed  before  in  this  country,  or  in  production  if  this  subject  is  kept  in  view.    This 

any  civilized  nation  in  modem  times,  fail,  result  would  remove  those  impediments  which 

however,  in  a  great  degree  to  cheek  importa-  so  greatiy  restrict,  and  in  many  instances  pre- 

tions,  or  to  give  that  degree  of  protection  to  vent,  the  free  exchange  of  the  products  of 

nearly  all  branches  of  domestic  industry  which  American  industry  wiu  the  needed  products 

they  have  claimed  as  their  due.  of  other  nations.    That  is,  the  application  of 

These  results  are  ascribed  to  the  toleration  the  proposed  reduction  of  taxation  should  be 
and  use  of  an  ^convertible  paper  currency,  made  so  as  to  remove  obstacles  in; the  way 
and  to  an  indiscriminate  and  ii^judicious  in-  of  the  domestic  producer  reaching  his  mar- 
crease  of  duties.    The  effect  of  legislation  sub-  ket. 

sequent  to  the  war  has  been  to  make  revenue  Such  is  a  general  aspect  of  the  financial 
subordinate  to  protection.  The  rule  adopted  affairs  of  the  country.  Whether  such  changes  as 
would  seem  to  be  'Hhe  assumption,  that  wnat-  are  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  executive 
ever  rate  of  duty  could  be  shown  to  be  for  the  officers  of  the  country  shall  be  adopted  remains 
advantage  of  any  interest,  the  same  would  to  be  seen.  Those  questions  which  have  en- 
prove  equally  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  grossed  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
the  whole  country."  people  before  all  others  are  rapidly  losing  their 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  are  sup-  importance,  and  making  way  for  others  of  a 

posed  to  interfere  with  the  rapid  development  financial  and  commercial  character, 

of  the  country.    The  question,  therefore,  pre-  The  total  value  of  the  bullion  depodted  at 

sented  to  the  Government,  relates  to  the  policy  the  mint  and  branches  during  the  last  fiscal 

of  legislation  likely  to  prove  hereafter  most  year  was  $27,166,818,  of  which  $26,472,894 

advantageous  to  the  revenue,  and  most  certain  was  in  gold,  and  $1,698,428  in  silver. 

'to  establish  the  credit  and  industry  of  the  The  coinage  for  the  year  was  in  gold  coin, 

whole  country  on  a  sound  and  substantial  ba-  $18,114,426;  gold  bars,  $6,026,810;  sUver  coin, 

sis.    Three  ends  were  considered  as  necessary  $1,186,760;  silver  bars,  $466,286;  one,   two, 

to  be  attained:  First,  the  fhll  restoration  of  tiiree,  and  five  cent  pieces,  $1,718,886:  total, 

the  national  credit,  and  resumption  of  specie  $20,964,660.    A  new  mint  has  been  completed 

payments ;  second,  the  reftmdmg  of  the  na-  at  Oarson  City,  Nevada, 

tional  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest ;  third.  The  subsequent  tables,  for  whi^h  we  are  in- 

the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  national  produc-  debted  to  that  valuable  monthly,  Bunfs  Mer- 

tion,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  products  of  ehanUi*  Mcigazine,  conducted  by  Mr.  WiUiam 

American  industry  to  compete  on  terms  of  B.  Dana,  show  the  prices  of  merchandise ;  the 

greater  equality  with  the  products  of  foreign  movement  of  treasure   at  New  York ;    the 

nations  than  is  now  possible.    The  mode  and  course  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 

facilities  for  reaching  these  results  are  discussed  1868 ;  the  daily  price  iof  gold,  and  the  monthly 

at  length  by  the  commissioner.    An  estimate  range  of  Government  securities, 

is  made,  by  which  it  is  shown  that,  under  a  In  the  table  which  follows,  a  comparison 

proper  management  of  the  finances,  an  avail-  is  made  of  the  prices  of  the  principal  arti- 

able  surplus  of  $100,000,000  to  $160,000,000  cles  of  commerce  in  the  New  York  nuirket 

can  be  had  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  about  the  first  of  January  in  the  past  cf^bt 

If  one-half  of  such  surplus,  or  from  two  to  two  years : 
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It 


II 
II 


Aflhes,  pots lOO  bit. 

"       Pe»rlB " 

Whealfloar.  State  Bx bbL 

"    exwestfAStlioaii 

Bye  floor,  Ctanesee 

Com  meat,  JTeney 

Wheat,  wbite  Mich. . .  .bosh. 
Chicago,  Spriiif  No.  1. .    ** 

Bye,  weetam 

Oats,  State 

Oata,  Western, 

Com,  Weatem  mixed . .    ** 

Cotton,  mid.  npland lb. 

**        mid.  Kew  Ozleans. . . .  " 

Ftoh^diyood qfL 

Fruit,  kijer  ralfllns box. 

*^      currants lb. 

ECaj,  shipping lOOIbs. 

Hops lb. 

Iroii — Scotch  pig ton. 

"  — KnglUhbars " 

**  —American pig, No.  1...  ** 

Lathn. perM. 

Lead— Spanish.... ton. 

"   — Ctaiena " 

Leather— Hemlock,  sole lb. 


It 

Lime,  common  Bockland. . .  .bbl. 

Uqnors— Brandji,  cog'c gaL 

"*     — Domestie  wbisk«7.  '* 

Molftsees,  New  04eans. ** 

Na^al  Stores— 

Cmde  tarpentlne. bbL 

Spirits  turpentine. eal. 

Common  rosin bbL 

Oils— Cmde  whale gaL 

"  — Crodesperm. " 

»*  —Linseed " 

*^  — ^Petrolemn,  cmde gaL 

— Beflned  in  Vd,  S.  W... 


It 


II 


II 
II 
II 

.lbs. 
II 


Pork,  old  mess bbls. 

"     prime. " 

Beel^  prime  mess 

^     extra  mess 

Beef  hams,  extra 

Bams,  pickled. 

Shonlaers,  pickled 

Lard,  Western ** 

Batter,  prime  Western....  " 

Batter,  prime  State " 

Cheese,  prime  fltctoiy " 

Bice,  prune 100  lbs. 

Sal^  LiTeipooL  groimd..aack. 
^  LlTecpool,  sne,  Ashtons  " 
Seeds,  dorer. lb. 

"'^''S£il!&:::::::::" 

Tallow " 

Wool  Ohio  fleece,  doable  ex.  " 
Amencan  gold 


18M. 


$6  95 
696 


6 
7 


1 
1 


60 
60 

800 
60 
80 
68 

49 
64 

& 
86 

860 

890 

9 

S^ 

88  00 
97  00 


1 

7 


00 
1«X 

66 
00 


10  00 

147X 
6  00 

48 
140 

86 


UOO 

860 

660 

1100 

14  60 

6 

4X 

19 

7 

700 

86 

1  70 

7^ 
SX 

Par 


1868. 


$8  96 
896 


605 
815 
45 
00 
68 


1884. 


4 
4 
1 
1 


4 

8 


96 
71 
69 
89 

£^ 

60 

60 

18 

86 

98 
88  60 
66  00 

r46 
800 
800 

snr 

88 
85 
696 
89 
65 


900 

18  00 
81 

176 
196 

96 

475^ 

14  60 

19  60 
18  00 
90  00 

15  00 

7 

99 

94 

19 
875 
195 

9  15 

l^ 

60 
188^ 


$8  60 
•  75 

700 

1100 

665 


5 
1 
1 
1 


65 

88 
48 
80 


180 


670 

490 

15 

146 

88 

45  00 

90  00 

Tso 

10  60 

10  60 

80 

a 

186 

6  10 

94 

70 


05 

00 

10 

60 

47 

SIX 

46X 


19  60 
14  60 
19  00 
98  00 
18  80 
11 

18 
94 
99 

10  00 


85 
180 

80 
168 


18M. 


$1178 
18  00 

ftoo 

15  00 
900 
880 


70 
99 
76 
06 
00 
90 
90 
91 
00 


91 

165 

60 

68  00 

190  00 

60 

940 

15  00 

16  00 
49 
69 

115 

15  00 

994 

148 


9  10 
98  00 


1 
8 
1 


48 
18 
60 
51 
78 


48  00 
86  96 

9810 
97  00 

90 

18 

98 

45 

65 

94 

18  00 

9  47 

475 

97 

10 

?l^ 

95 

997 


18M. 


8 


00 
00 


895 
14  00 
6  10 
495 
975 
185 
105 


95 
69 
68 

988 

460 

15 

75 

60 

89  90 

180  00 

51 

500 

688 


81 
170 
600 


9 
1 
6 
1 
9 
1 


00 
05 
60 
60 
60 
45 
40 


98  60 
98*60 

9roo 

85  00 

10 
86 
48 

18)tf 
19  60 
960 
4  10 

14 

18 

18)ltf 

14 

70 


M«r. 


8 


00 


1100 
17  00 

786 


5 
8 

9 
1 


00 

05 

45 

95 

69 

64 

119 

84 

85 

660 

885 

18 

195 

60 

60  00 

115  00 

40 

895 

700 


87 
ITO 
600 
988 

00 


00 
67 
00 
80 
00 
84 
18 
80 


19  96 
17  95 

nToo 

85  00 

10 
18 
80 
41 

900 
870 

14 

10 

15 

11 

60 
188  ^ 


1868. 


f8a7 
060 

10  00 

16  00 

876 

615 

890 


9 

1 


5 
8 


45 

75 
87 
84 
41 
16 

16X 

60 

80 

nx 

190 

60 

80  00 

85  00 

89 

800 

660 

2^ 
88 

160 

660 

985 

86 


75 
60 
00 
70 
15 
08 

16X 
94 


9115 
18  60 
16  00 
9100 
89  60 
18 
8^ 

S^ 

45 

16 

875 


100 

too 

19^ 
60 


n^ 

700 

19  00 

700 

500 

880 

170 

161 

78 

77 

110 

97 

.«¥ 

680 

866 

i!S^ 

90 

90 

41  00 

87  00 

4100 

t^ 

40 

160 

800 

97 

75 

888 
60 
945 
105 
175 
98 


97  98 

98  00 
14  00 
10  60 
89  00 

16 

995 
9  10 
885 


IIX 

68X 

186^^ 


The  flaotoAtionB  in  the  preceding  table  are 
saoh  as  always  appear  daring  the  existence  of 
a  paper  cnrrencj,  iaenable  by  a  large  nnmber 
of  priyabe  institations.  The  qaestion  of  a  re- 
samption  of  specie  payments  is  discussed  in  a 
very  practical  manner  by  a  correspondent 
(George  Walker)  of  the  Oommissioner  of  In- 
ternal Bevenne,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the  truest  eoonomv 
would  consist  in  using  only  the  precious  metals  (with 
some  form  of  droulating  paper,  like  gold  notes,  for 
oonyenienoe  of  handling  and  transmission),  the  time 
for  making  so  considerable  a  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  count^  is  not  yet  come.  Any  such  change  must 
be  gradual^  and  it  must  be  made  with  due  regard  to 
rooted  opinions,  as  well  as  vested  interests.  We 
have  a  good  way  yet  to  travel  before  we  get  back  to 
specie  payments :  and  still  another  stage  to  arrive 
at  the  more  solid  ground  occupied  by  European  na> 
UoDS.     When  we  nave  reached  that  point,  we  can 


take  counsel  together,  and  see  if  .the  time  has  not 
come  for  trading  at  home  as  we  always  trade  witii 
other  nations,  on  the  basis  of  real  money. 

To  get  back  to  specie  payments  is  the  first  object, 
and  I  Know  no  other  way  of  doing  it  than  by  the 
way  once  attomptod  and  uterwurd  suspended,  name- 
ly, by  the  painfhl  process  of  contraction.  It  is  use- 
less to  talk  of  growing^  up  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
present  droulation.  Taking  bank-notes,  legal  ton- 
aers,  and  fWtotional  onrrenoy  together,  tiie  outstand- 
ing amount  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $585,000,000.  In  the  fitoe  of  all 
past  experience  of  this  and  other  countries,  what 
possible  justifieation  can  there  be  for  such  an  increase 
of  paper  money  over  the  figures  of  1660  f  If  left  to 
the  operations  of  natural  laws,  would  the  circulation 
have  attained  any  such  limits!  Most  certainly  it 
would  not ;  and  the  moment  the  touchstone  of  specie 
redemptions  is  applied  to  it,  the  volume  of  paper 
mone;^  wUl  shrink  to  its  natural  proportions.  To 
wait  till  we  need  so  much  circulating  money  would 
be  to  wait  for  years— an  indefinite  period ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  force  a  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
with  so  much  paper  afloat,  would  cause  such  a  sud- 
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den  fall  of  prioes  aa  wotild  inevitably  lead  to  a 
oriais,  and  inyolve  the  ixtin  of  manj  innocent  per- 
Bona.  The  only  method  left  ia  to  oontraot  the 
oirculation  preparatory  to  redeezning  it^  to  require 
beforehand  a  certain  aocmnulation  of  specie  Jn 
the  banks,  and  I  indine  to  believe  also,  to  make 
the  redemption  partial  to  begin  idtL  This 
might  be  done  by  redeeming  at  first  only  notes 
of  certain  dates  or  denominations,  or  by  redeem- 
ing in  gold,  estimated  at  a  higher  price  then  par, 
as  was  done  in  England  in  1820. 

Contraction  is  not  an  agreeable  process,  for  it 
involves  a  fall  of  prices;  and  as  such  a  fUl  is 
never  equal,  some  property  and  some  people  will 
suffer  more  than  others.  But  so  it  was  in  the 
war,  when  the  unavoidable  losses  and  burdena 
to  tne  nation  were  most  unequally  distributed 
among  individuals.  The  restoration  of  a  sound 
currency  is  one  of  the  duties  resulting  from  the 
war;  it  is  a  tax  we  have  got  to  pay,  and  it  can- 
not be  adjusted  with  exact  equality.  The  burden 
of  contraction  cannot,  however,  at  its  worst,  fall 
as  unequally  upon  the  people  as  the  burden  of  a 
depreciated  currency.  W  itn  a  depreciated  money 
and  a  fluctuating  standard  of  value,  the  condi- 
tion of  industnr  can  never  be  healtny.  Values 
are  all  unsettlea,  and  the  fluctuations  sudden  and 
violent;  both  labor  and  capital  have  irregular 
employment^  and  there  is  a  feverish  habit  im- 
parted to  all  mdustries.  So  inseparable  are  these 
incidents  from  a  depreciated  currency,  that  if  the 
national  debt  coula  be  paid  oif  to-morrow  by  an 
issue  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  there  were  no 
considerations  of  good  faith  or  national  integrity 
involved  in  the  question,  it  would  be  a  most 
disastrous  measure  to  the  oountir,  crippling  its 
business  to  a  decree  &r  more  burdensome,  in  the 
present  and  in  uie  fbture,  than  honest  payment, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  contract.  Ir 
there  is  to  be  any  repudiation,  Idt  it  be  hj^  a 
square  reftisal  to  pay  the  bonds,  jprincipal  and  in- 
terest aa  well  as  the  notes,  to  be  followed  by  a 
repeal  of  the  legal-tender  act.  Large  numbers 
or  people  Would  doubtless  be  ruined,  and  the  na- 
tional credit  destroyed ;  but  not  more  surely  than 
by  the  greenback  method  of  repudiation,  which 
adds  the  vice  of  hypocrisy  to  the  crime  of  dishon- 
esty ;  while,  on  tne  other  hand,  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  after  the  first  violent  shook, 
would  be  gradually  resumed  on  a  solid  basis. 

The  heaviest  burden  of  depreciated  money 
iUls  upon  the  poor.  As  yon  have  shown  in  your 
annual  reports,  and  as  idl  the  evidence  still  g^es 
to  demonstntte,  the  laboring  man  is  the  heaviest 
tax-payer  under  our  existing  currency  system. 
All  the  elements  of  his  living  have  risen  fbUy  fiO 
per  cent  above  the  rise  in  his  wages.  What 
capitalist  has  to  suffer  so  severely  as  thisf  And 
it  IS  not  to  be  forvotten  that  the  capitalist,  be- 
cause he  is  a  oapitiuist,  pays  his  taxes  out  or  his 
abundance— tiie  laborer  out  of  his  living.  It  is 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  a  debased  money  that 
it  widens  the  space  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ; 
to  tiiose  that  nave  it  gives  more,  and  to  those 
th*t  have  not  it  takes  away  even  what  they  have. 

Treasure  Movement  at  New  TarJc^  for 
1868,  and  for  the  last  Ten  Yea/rs. -—The 
following  statement  of  the  movement  of 
treasure  at  New  York  shows  the  amomits 
received  from  Oalifomia,  foreign  ports,  and 
the  interior,  and  the  amomits  shipped  to 
foreign  ports  and  to  the  interior  monthly 
and  yearly  for  the  year  ending  December 
81, 1868 ;  also,  a  recapitulation  of  the  same 
for  the  last  ten  years :  also,  the  amount  in 
banks  and  the  Sub-Treasury  at  the  com- 
mencement and  dose  of  each  month : 
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FLORIDA.  In  this  State,  more  perhaps 
than  elsewhere  m  the  South,  the  principal  has* 
inefls  that  engaged  the  people  daring  the  year 
1868  "was  the  moalding  of  the  new  organic 
law,  as  reqnired  bj  the  reconstraction  acta 
of  Congress,  as  a  condition  for  readmission 
within  the  Union,  and  participation,  through 
their  representatives,  in  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Qoyemment.  The  contest  thus 
raised  was  even  poshed  to  the  last  extremities, 
and  appears  not  to  have  ended  with  the  dose 
of  the  year;  thongh  Florida  had  been  actually 
recognized  as  a  State  in  the  Union  since  the 
month  of  Jane.   It  seems  worthy  of  notice  that 


this  conflict  was  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
still  carried  on,  not  so  much  between  opposite 
parties,  as  between  the  members  of  tiiat  party 
which  favored  reconstruction,  and  was  the 
dominant  political  power  in  the  State. 

Shortiy  before  the  end  of  the  year  1867.  a 
general  election  having  been  held,  and  dele- 
gates chosen  to  meet  in  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  new  State  constitution, 
to  be  then  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection.  General  Pope,  com- 
mander at  the  time  of  the  Third* Military  Dis- 
trict, in  which  the  State  of  Florida  was  com- 
prised, issued  an  order  dated  December  28, 
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1867,  calling  bj  name  the  delegates  returned  Ib  to  be  left  to  the  civil  anthoritieB,  bo  long  as  (iheeaid 

in  the  lists  of  said  election,  and  enjoining  them  «uthoritie8  are  enemtio,  active,  and  do  jpatioe  to  the 

to  assemble  m  that  capiiity  at^TallaSassee,  ^^^'^^"^  ^l^^lr^r^l^ 

on  January  20,  1868.  mandinff  is  Batdsfled  fh>m  evidence  produced  that  the 

Ten  days  before  the  20th,  however,  a  lengthy  dvil  antnoiitieB  fail  to  do  their  duty— then  prompt 

remonstrance,  signed  by  a  number  of  prominent  action  will  be  trf[en  by  him  bo^  for  the  pmiahment 

citizens  of  Florida,  was  laid  before  General  ^V^^^  ^^  ^^  removal  from  ofBce of  derelict 

Meade,  who  had  succeeded  General  Pope  in  n,  The  militaiy  are  to  cooperate  with  and  aid  the 

that  command,  stating  that  his  predecessor,  by  civil  autboritieB  in  the  detection,  capture^  and  custody 

whose  order  the  said  election  was  conducted  of  criminals,  and  they  are  further  authomed, incase 

and  closed,  had  prescribed  for  it  a  mode  of  J*^®"  they  have  reason  to  believe  the  dvil  authori- 

««v»^»i-;rv«jnr.  «/^^«^oA»4-«4^^»  ^i^4^i«  «*«a ;«  Ai^^^  toe*  BT^  not  disposed  to  do  their  duty,  to  retain  cnmi- 

apportioning  representation  which  WMm  direct  nals  in  custody  Imtil  the  fact  becomes  evident  whether 

and  open  violation  ot  tnat  prescnbea  by  Uon-  the  civil  autnoritiee  will  or  will  not  perform  their 

gress  in  the  reconstruction  acts  themselyes ;  duty— immediately  reporting  their  acdon  on  all  such 

besides  that,  both  in  the  registration  of  voters,    casf « tothese headquarters. 

practised  to  a  large  extent.    On  these  grounds,  ^g  ^  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner  in  coort,  and 

which  rendered  the  election  null  in  its  begin-  the  making  of  a  respectful  return  setting  forth  the 

ning  as  well  as  in  its  process  and  final  result,  grounds  an^  authority  by  which  the  prisoner  ia  held- 

the  petitioners   "invoked  his  interposition  to  Bhould  the  court  fail  to  rcBpect  the  authority  under 

Btay  the  «»embling  of  ««d  delegate,  in  their  SS'tS^'.^JTr^'Sl^t  ^t^  K^ 

capacity  of  a  Uonstitutional  Convention,"  as  reference  to  these  headquarters. 

^  with  the  universal  conviction  prevailing  that  IV.  The  n^ior-general  desircB  to  impreas  on  the 

frauds  were  committed  in  the  remstration  and  officers  under  Ms  command,  the  exercise  of  a  sound 

in  the  election— that  the  vote  on  the  question  discretion  and  good  judgment.   It  is  b"  d«J3; 

^P  «  ^^«.«»,.4-;^«  ™«-  ««*^«ii«. -^^s^^  u     ««^  tion  to  aflrord  the  civil  authorities  every  opportunity 

Of  a  convention  was  actually  agamst  it— and  ^  discharge  their  duties  untrammelled  by  any  action 

that  the  law  of  Congress  was  unquestionably  ©n  the  part  of  the  military  but  such  as  they,  the  dnl 

and  clearly  departed  from  in  apportioning  rep-  authorities,  may  invite  and  desire.    He  makes  this 

resentation,— the  people  can  regard  it  in  no  public  notiw  to  the  dvil  authorities  Aat  they  naayhe 

other  light  than  «,  an  iUegalb^y."    The  cor-  ^^ITdttre^S^Ms^pSfJo'li-i? 

respondence  hereupon  reported  m  the  pubuo  partial  justice  is  meted  out  to  all;  but  the  commind- 

papers  of  January  21  and  28,  1868,  makes  it  mg-general  is  determined  to  exerdse  to  the  fuM 

appear  that  General  Meade,  considering  the  extent  the  plenary  powers  with  wHch  he  is  jntraated, 

importance  of  the  facts  stated,  and  the  gravity  ^^^  protection  of  persons  and  property  in  the 

of  the  matter,  applied  to  the  army  headquar-  ®  """""BT^rder  of  Midor-General  MEADE, 

ters  at  Washmgton  for  mstructions  concermng  b.  C.  Dbttx.  Aasistant  AdijutantrGeneral,  A.D.  C. 

a  postponement  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  _ ,, 

meeting  of  said  convention,  and  that,  the  an-  On  January  20th,  the  delegates  metstTaua- 

swer  from  Washington  having  left  the  matter  hassee,  and  organized  the  convention.   Of  tne 

to  his  own  discretion,  he  replied  to  the  peti-  46  returned  in  the  lists  of  election,  and  namea 

tioners  "  that  he  had  no  authority  to  undo  what  in  General  Pope's  order,  41  answered  the  m 

had  been  done,"  and  so  the  thing  was  allowed  and  took  their  official  oath,  some  twenty  oi 

to  take  its  course.    Complaints  having  been  them  being  negroes.    Belonghig  generally  w 

made  to  the  district  headquarters  of  criminal  the  Republican  party,  they  disagreed  amongw 

acts  frequently  perpetrated,  and  iirformation  themselves  on  most  weighty  pointy  even  tue 

given  by  competent  persons  that  the  civil  an-  right  of  four  of  their  number  to  sit  in  con^* 

thorities  took  no  proper  steps  for  proceeding  tioiL     These  and    their  adherents   assertea 

against  the  offenders  to  bring  them  to  trial  and  that  the  fact  of  their  being  elected  by  W 

condign  punishment  if  found  guilty.  General  mfgorities,  and  individually  recognized  as  dele- 

Meade,  intending  to  sustain  the  power  of  the  gates  by  General  Pope  in  his"  order  eigoflung 

State  courts  in  cases  pertaining  to  them,  and  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  firmly  se^ 

being  determined  at  the  same  time  to  comply  their  right  to  seats  and  rendered  it  unqnestifflQ- 

with  his  own  duty,  to  see  justice  rightly  admin-  able ;  while  the  others,  who  were  a  jn^  W» 

istered  within  the  district  under  his  command,  affirmed  that  General  Pope,  before  whom  tnw 

if  they  failed  to  perform  theirs,  issued  on  Jan-  claims  had  been  contested,  had  left  the  aeo- 

nary  16th  the  following  order :  sion  to  the  convention,  which  was  the  pwpw 

,  ^  ,       „  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  memDert, 

General  Orders,  No.  10.  ^^  pointmg  to  the  undisputed  fact  that  the 

Headquabtbis  Thdid  MnjTABT  DisTBior  I  former  were  non-residents  of  Florida,  they 

^*"™^°I^SSrC^"Ji^i^r'  r  oontended.that  the  law  of  hoih  the  SI-^JJ^ 

The  fi«quenoy  of  reported  Outrages,  and  the  accom-  Congress  m  the  reconatruction  acts  w?^"^ 

panying  expression  of  opinion  of  subordinate  officers,  them  in  express  words  from  the  possiDUiiy  w 

that  no  justice  is  to  be  expected  ftom  the  civil  author-  being  voted  for,  as  of  their  voting  for  others, 

ities,  require  notice  anf  action  on  the  part  of  the  jj^jg  brought  out  and  nourished  a  steadaf- 

major-general  commanding.  .            .        j?   ^   .JT^v"  ™„^«+i'nf,    m  the 

r.  Ae  commanding  general  desires  it  to  be  un-  moreasmg  discord  m  the  convention,  Miu 

derstood  that  the  trial  and  punishment  of  criminals  debates,  under  cover  of  discnssmg  a  poubv* 
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fact  or  at  law,  could  not  posmblj  be  kept  free  person  for  whom  the  m^ority  vote  was  cast  in 

from  personal  animosity.  The  majority  seemed,  the  first  district  and  the  intention  of  the  electors 

indeed,  disposed  to  overlook  the  ineligibility  of  was  so  plain  that  he  conld  present  himself  and 

the  four,  and  let  them  ooonpy  their  seats,  if  claim  his  seat,  and  that  the  vacanoy  conld  be 

they  (who  were  regarded  as  extremists)  wonld  filled  by  none  other.  The  committee  held  that, 

agree  with  it  in  other  matters ;  but  this  they  while  it  wonld  be  mamfestly  improper   and 

appeared  not  inclined  to  do.    Hence  in  a  few  illegal  to  vacate  the  seat  of  any  member  by 

days  the  dissension  widened  so  as  to  assume  virtne  of  General  Pope^s  order,  and  not  clearly 

the  shape  of  actual  division,  and  the  assembly  made  ineligible  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  it 

was  split  into  two. portions ;  the  one  greater,  would  be  equally  illegal  to  fill  any  vacancy  by 

as  to  numbers,  the  other  greater  in  strength,  any  person  claiming  to  be  a  delegate,  who  re- 

because  of  its  members    being   individiually  ceived  but  a  small  minority  of  the  votes  of  his 

vested  with  a  larger  measure  of  official  power  district,  and  who  does  not  claim  a  seat  by  order 

in  the  convention.    They  belonged  largely  to  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  military 

the  most  important  standing  committees,  and  district.^'    The  motion  here  made  of  further 

these  four  delegates,  to  whom  the  right  of  recommittal  was  followed  by  a  more   than 

sitting  in  the  convention  was  denied,  were  stormy  debate  of  two  days,  and  finally  carried 

the  most  influential  persons  in  it,  the  one  be-  by  a  vote  of  26  yeas  and  11  nays,  on  February 

in^  its  president  and  the  other  three  formixig  1st ;  but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  hav- 

by  themselves  alone  the  Oommittee  "  on  Privi-  ing  immediately  moved  '*  that  the  claims  of 

leges  and  Elections,"  and  that  ^*  on  Eligibil-  George  Walker  and  Mr.  Butler  be  postponed 

ity."  until  the  1st  of  March,"  this  motion  alM>  was 

On  January  26th  this  committee  presented  carried  at  the  same  sitting,  and  so  the  whole 

a  report,  the  general  terms  of  which  might  be  matter  ended. 

60  construed  as  to  aim  at  securing  the  seats  of  Thus  the  minority  outmanceuvred  and  kept 

its  own  members.    After  a  long  and  hot  discus-  in  check  the  minority ;  though  the  members  of 

sion,  the  minority  won  the  point  that  the  re-  the  latter  used  every  means  to  lessen  the  influ- 

port  should  be  recommitted  to  the  same  com-  ence  attached  to  the  official  position  of  those 

mittee,  and  two  members  added  to  it ;  but  the  belonging  to  the  former,  especially  by  introdu- 

consequence  was  that,  on  January  28th,  the  cing  numerous  changes  in  the  standing  rules 

chairman  submitted  another  report,   statins  governing  the  management  of  the  convention 

that   ^*  all  the   delegates  named   in  General  or  the  manner  of  voting.    But,  upon  the  occa- 

Pope^s  order  No.  110  are  eligible  to  seats  in  sion  of  their  defeat  in  reference  to  Mr.  Butler. 

this  convention ;  and  that  when  seats  are  con-  the  convention  having  adjourned  to  the  4th  of 

tested,  and  not  until  then,  can  this  convention  February,  fifteen  delegates,  all  belonging  to 

act  in  the  matter ;  such  matter  in  all  cases  be-  the  said  mcgority,  resolved  not  to  attend  the 

ing  the  special  business  of  this  committee."  sessions  any  farther,  and,  without  asking  leave 

This  report  was  signed  by  four  of  the  now  five  or  giving  notice,  absented  themselves,  as  it 

members,  the  dissenting  one  objecting  not  to  were,  in  a  body. 

the  substance  in  the  first  sentence,  but  to  ^'  the  The  remaining  members,  however,  at  their 

concluding  part  of  it,"  and  because  he  thought  first  sitting  after  the  acyoumment.  on  Febru- 

that  '*  there  was  no  matter  before  the  conven-  ary  4th,  adopted  concerning  the  aosentees  the 

tion  calling  for  a  report  of  the  committee."  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

It  having  been  proposed  to  adopt  the  report,  Wherwt,  The  following  named  delegates  dected 

1       .^         ii..   x_vi-    xi.^'          *-_          v__  „j  _-.        J  ^.  ..i-i_             ^.-_  v_  Qgn^jij  Pope, 

Bowley.  W.  J. 
-,  JohnW.Pow- 

which  the  convention   would  have  probably  5?n]S^Jr.7ASbl^m"E^                       S^uel 

adjourned,  as  it  actually  did.     The  same  result  Pearoe,  0.  B.  Mobly,  and  David  Mizell,  have  inten- 

attended  the  motion  made  by  one  of  the  mijor-  tionally  and  wilftilly  absented  themselves  from  this 

ity,  of  admitting  John  W.  Butler  to  ait  in  con-  ^3r»  ^  prevent  and  obstruct  reoonstruction :  there- 

Tention  as  dele^te  of  the  Arrt  district.  The  """^itrssolv^dbv  the  people  of  JFlorida,  in  eon^en^ 
committee  reported  that  the  delegate  elected  Uon  aatmhUd,  Tliat  Col<5iel  f .  F.  Flint,  oommand- 
and  returned  for  the  first  district  was  not  Mr.  ing  the  post  of  Tallahassee,  be  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
Butler,  but  (George  Walker,  though  the  latter  ^posted  to  arrest  such  absent  delegates  and  compel 
had  not  as  yet  presented  himself  to  take  his  ^^  attendance  upon  this  body, 
seat ;  it  was  stdd  that  he  intended  not  to  do  For  the  rest,  they  continued  sitting  and 
so.  The  minority  insisted  and  obtained  that  deliberating,  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
this  report  also  should  be  recommitted,  and  Though  there  were  in  the  hall  only  twenty- 
three  more  members  added  to  the  committee,  one  or  twenty-two  delegates  present,  this 
one  of  them  being  the  leader  of  the  party  op-  number  they  regarded,  and  afterward  decided 
posed  to  the  ori^nal  three.  The  president  in  express  terms,  to  be  ^^a  legal  quorum." 
added  still  another  afterward,  thus  making  They  thus  not  only  transacted  business  by 
nine.  A  minority  of  this  committee  reported,  adopting  resolutions  and  passing  ordinances 
on  January  80th,  that  '*  from  the  evidence  in  the  on  numerous  matters,  but  completed  also  the 
case  it  appeared  that  George  Walker  was  the  work  for  which  the  convention  had  been  called 
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together.    They  actually  framed,  voted  upon,  loept  the  secretary  and  the  chaplain,  were  re- 

and  adopted  the  new  State  constitation,  on  placed  by  others,  and  all  the  standing  commit- 

Febnary  6th,  as  appears  from  the  following :  tees  appointed  anew.    The  convention  being 

Beaohed,  That  the  president  be  empowered  to  tele-  thns  thoronghly  reorganized,  it  was  adionmea 

graph  Migor-General  Geoige  G.  Meade  that  we  are  to  the  afternoon  of  February  10th. 

through  our  labon,  and  have  formed  a  constitation,  r^„  x-l^  hx-l   ±x^^  ^^^  n-X,«w«u**-.  «^«.  mi 

and  await  his  ftirtl^er  histmctions.  .,9,?  ^®  ^^*^  *^®  ?®y  Committee  *;on  Eli- 

The  foUowing  is  the  dispatch  sent  by  the  gjbiHtv"  printed  their  report,  stating  that 

president  to  General  Meade :  P""«l  ?J^?.*^  "?.??^®^S?  *^^!»  as  wefl  aa 

CoKSTirmoHAL  CoNVBrnoK,     \  1^^  l^^)u^  WiUiam  U  SannderiLand  O. 

Talijlhabsu,  Florida,  FArwxry  6, 1868.  J  •"•  x*i©rce  (who  composed  the  former  Uommit- 

Gm.  Geo.   G.  Meade,  eommandimg  Third  MUUary  *?®    "  Jl^.  ™^^,^!®  ."^^  Elections,"  and  that 

Dietriet,  Atlanta,  Georgia:  on  Ebgibility"),  bemg  non-residents  of  Flor- 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  have  com-  ida,  were  by  the  law  of  both  State  and  Con- 

pleted  our  hibors  in  forming  a  constitution  for  this  gress   in  the    reconstruction   acts    expressly 

State.  «.d  .w«t  your  l^g  orier^     ^^^^  §,^^  ^^^^    „  ^^^^  ^^  ^    ^ 

.  tntional  Oonyentioii,  and  therefore  to  be  re- 

With  a  Tiew  to  secure  the  Talidity  of  the  moved  from  their  seats  in  it.    This  report,  to- 

enaotm^ts  passed  after  the  fifteen  delegates  gether  with  the  accompanying  resolutions,  waa 

had  arbitrarily  absented  tbemselTes,  the  Con-  unanimously  adopted  by  the  twenty-dz  dele- 

yention  adopted,  on  February  7th,  the  follow-  gates  present,    l^ns  were  the  four  named  per- 

ing  preamble  and  resolution :  gong  unseated,  while  Messrs.  Hart,  Dsyidson, 

Wh«'»a*,  after  s  session  of  fointeen  days,  we  find  Hill,  Steams,  and  Wells,  whose  claims  had  not 

thrt  forty-one  delMatea  have  taken  md  subscribed  been  previously  acted  upon,  and  in  fevor  of 

S^fot^be'tt*^              '*'^  by  this  convention,  ^hon^the  said  committed  had  now  reprted, 

Seiahed,  That  a  mqority  of  that  ntnnber  is  a  legal  were  admitted  and  sworn  at  the  same  tmie. 

quonuu  of  this  body.  These  proceedings  could  not  but  inoivase 

By  another  resolution,  adopted  on  the  same  ?*«  <^«  <>/  '^^'^.  vl»i<*.  «l«»^y  ««*«*  be- 

day,  the  assembly  a^jou^ed  Ib  a  Constitution-  ^Z^"  ^^t^^'I'^'^y,*^''  ^?"  expeUed  not 

al  Convention  to  th^next  day,  and  immediate-  Z^^J  T"*^  JT?^ -"^a^^  "*  "*  convention, 

ly  organized  itself  into  a  Noilinating  Oonven-  J°*  ^^^  '^K^f^  adherenta   dauned   for 

fion  (the  president  being  the  same  la  either),  themselves  to  be  the  invention,  «id  to  have 

for  tie  punKwe  of  nominating  "the  State  otf  S  ^*  <»P»^1?'  framed  and  adopted  thenew 

cers  provided  for  in  the  coMtitution."     The  f*t*?  <»'«rti^t>"}»  i  Y^^e  the  .other  party  as 

result  of  this  meeting  was  the  nomination  of  ^^  ,^^f^,f  ^^is,  and  clwmed  the  same 

Governor  and  Lieut^t-Govemor,  and  that  *'^.  *?f  '^}^    ^*>  contention  roread,  and 

of  other  high  olHoers  of  the  State,  as  weU  as  ^J^  '*»  ^''l*"?'  *?'^<*  »  P®"'*  T\  ^  '^" 

On  FebruiyetMhe  delegates,  twenty-one  fi^  ^Ton  ISjy'n^e^  Me^ 

m  number,  sabscnbed  their  names  to  the  new  »«v*"j>  »"^  ""  j.^u*ui«j  ^i  vu  %<«7uww  ^^T 

Seeolved,  That  this  .convention  send  to  General  «?*i»^  «••««.  ^^^  *!»-»♦  iv«*i»  zZ^.^aaLJ:4^«  SJ'^f 

eade  a^J^edal  memher  from  this  convention,  who  ^^  ^^  T^?  t>™«  J^^a*  botii  presidente  shonld 


JlwftCLo  Wk  D VWattA     ■■  mill, unr*     j.im jmmb     ■»■■  u    bj^wm  w mm ■  IsM pm l ^    TT  nij  a 

shall  take  with  him  a  corrected  copy  of  the  proceed-  resign  their  positions,  and  that  the  delegates 
ings,  and  make  before  General  Meade  a  fiul  state-  assemble  to  organize  the  convention  anew, 
mentofthe&cts.  that  Colonel  Spragoe,  the  commander  of  the 
One  from  amongst  themselves  was  here  ap-  snb-District  of  Florida,  preside  in  the  aasem- 
pointed  for  the  s£dd  mission  to  G^eral  Meaoe,  bly  till  the  reorganization  should  be  effected. 
when  they  a^joamed  to  the  16th  of  Febraary.  In  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
No  sooner  had  this  acUonmment  taken  place,  the  General  was  so  far  soccessM  that  the 
than  the  fifteen  absentees,  who  seem  to  have  members  of  both  parties,  after  separate  con- 
been  watching  the  movements  of  those  sitting  sultation  amongst  themselves,  recognized  his 
in  the  convention,  returned  to  Tallahassee,  plan  to  be  preferable  to  all  others.  The  two 
late  in  the  night  of  the  next  day,  accompanied  presidents  actually  resigned  (Richards  under 
by  nine  more  delegates,  and  went  directiy  to  protest),  and  on  February  18th  the  delegates 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  a  protest  met  at  the  Oonvention  HaD,  Oolonel  Sprague 
was  read  by  one  of  them,  charging  l)aniel  occupying  the  chair.  The  resignations  of  the 
Richards,  hitherto  president  of  tiie  conven-  two  presidents  having  been  read,  Horatio 
tion,  with  heavy  offences  in  the  exercise  of  Jenkins  was,  on  motion,  elected  permanent 
his  office.  The  protest  was  signed  by  the  president  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  yeas  to 
twenty-four  delegates  present,  who  then  de-  twelve  nays.  The  chair  being  now  occupied 
posed  Mr.  Richards  from  the  presidency,  and  by  J£r.  Jenkins,  the  secretary  and  other  officers 
elected  Horatio  Jenkins  in  his  place.  Mr.  were  appointed,  and  many  resolutions  adopt- 
Jenkins  having  immediately  taken  the  chair,  ed  in  quick  succession,  mostiy  pertaining  to  & 
all  the  former  officers  of  the  convention,  ez-  permanent  organization  of  the  body,  until  the 
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conyention  peaceably  adyoamed  to  the  next  oertainlj  mUder  in  prescribing  the  fonnnla  of 

dsj.    This  conyention,  both  before  and  after  the  test-oath  which  it  imposes  on  the  electors 

its  reorganizatioiL  was  fitly  addressed  by  Oolo-  before  they  are  registered,  it  being  both  more 

nel  Spragae  and  General  Meade.  simple  and  shorter;  as  appears  from  the  first 

On  Febraary  19th,  the   regular   standing  of  the  following  sections  of  the  article  ^'  on 

committees  were  newly  appointed,  and  in  the  Boffirage  and  elegibilitj :  *' 

afternoon  of  the  same  daj  the  Oommittee  "  on  Sietion  1.  Everj  mile  person  of  the  age  of  twenty- 

Eligibilitj,''  which  was  now  composed  of  fiye  one  yeais  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  na- 

members,  submitted  a  minority  report  in  re-  tionggr,  or  previoiM  conation,  who  ahid^ 

sp^^ttolcessrs.  Billings,  Sknn/eijWR^^^  ^' X£j  hl^e  dl^^ 

and  a  separate  one  conoermng  Mr.  Richards,  gaoh  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

repeating  the  aboye-mentioned  reasons  why  and  who  ahaU  have  resided  iad  had  his  habitation, 

neither  of  them  could  be  allowed  to  sit  in  domidl,  home,  and  place  of  permanent  abode  in 

stormy  debate,  approacnmg  very  near  to  a  vote,  ahall  in  auoh  county  be  deemed  a  qualified 

combat,  took  place,  chiefly  between  the  leaders  Sector  at  all  eleotlona  under  this  oonatitution.    Eveir 

of  the  two  opposite  parties,  till,  the  reports  elector  shall  at  the  time  of  his  registration  take  and 

beiiur  pnt  to  the  yote,  they  were  adopted  by  a  •«b«»ibe  to  the  following  oa^ : 

Ij^m^ority    TheWa«««nedpem,n.were  Jj,-^d'l2f~S"Si^S:^^rS'3S?SL'S 

tnns  ousted,  and  leit  tne  nail.  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitution  and  goyem- 

On  February  20th,  and  the  few  succeeding  ment  of  the  State  of  Florida,  minat  all  enemies, 

days,  the  conyention  proceeded  in  its  regular  foreign  or  domestic ;  that  I  wul  Bear  true  faith,  loy- 

basiness,  but  principaUy  in  the  work  of  framing  **^t  ^^  allegian<»  to  the  same,  any  ordinanoes  or 

♦K-.  -m^I^ ^^^Sii^^Z^      Tk«a  •»••<.  ^v^sfxl^  x^  resolution  of  any  State  convention  or  Legislature  to 

the  new  constitution.    This  was  submitted  to  ^  oontraiy  notWitiistanding.    So  help  me  God. 

the  Honse,  voted  upon  and  adopted  by  a  good  tr  *              4      xv          iix_   /                 j 

majority,  on  February  25th.    The  delegates  J.f^  ^^^^^,  the  equality  of  negroes  and 

being  then  invited  to  sign  the  instrument,  ▼^tes Jn  pohtical  nght^  as  weU  as  in  every 

eight  did  so  under  protest,  and  nine  refused  f^^^  common  and  social  Me,  the  mtent  of 

altogether.    TJiaa  circumstance  might  serve  as  ?®    v    ®^«  ^^  °^  constitution  could  not 

an  indication  to  show  the  number  of  those  who  f*^®  ^^^  ?P®rj^?r  ,?^^?  comprehensive  than 

opposed  the  new  constitution,  either  in  regard  Jf  ^Jf^  ^  ^e  following  rewlution,  offered 

t5  its  general  or  particuhirmealraree.   Butares-  by  theleader  of  the  party  called  Conservative, 

olution  having  been  adopted  and  spread  on  the  wl^o  fiymed  the  second,  and,  on  his  motion, 

jonraal,  "  that  such  members  as  refused  to  sign  ^^P^^  by  them : 

the  constitution  should  not  receive  per  diem,  S^^  VfJ?.^^  Legialature  sh^  ever  have  tiie 

nor  nuleage,"  several  among  them  reluotantiy  P^'^f  JS  vroUhu.  by  law  any  chias  of  perjons,  onao- 

iiv*  uuKHHK^',    ovr^^oM.  atuvx^  w<9ux  AOAuuMuibi/  count  of  racc,  or  color,  or  previous  condition,  from 

suDScnbed  tneir  names  to  the  document,  while  having  and  ezeroiaing  equal  ri^hu  and  privileges  on 

the  others  still  refrised.  all  public  conveyances,  in  all  pmoes  of  public  worship 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  instrument,  as  snd  amusement,  and  in  all  public  conveniences  and 

dJ^?8^h,Afrom  ih^^^ji^tationto^erly  STSTrftiTsSSf^^^  ^jr'uw'SSrw^^ 

obtaining  m  Florida,  and  those  of  other  States,  j^  ^^^  jeast,  infringe  upon  that  civil  and  poUtio3 

are  the  Bill  of  Bights  and  the  article  on  fran-  equality  of  all  citizens,  established  and  secured  for- 

chise,  as  they  refer  to  the  neg^o,  who  is  here  ever  by  the  provisions  of  our  constitution :  And  be  it 

recognized  to  be  politically  and  socfeUy  equal  to  ^«  Besolved,  That  in  aU  counties  where  the 

the  white  man.    The  same  was  the  purport  of  ^^*«  "^^  ~^^~d  popidations  ai«  wual,  or  where  tiie 

xl^  X     it     ^^-x'A_l!  '*'*^\rr^^rr  i"**!'^*''  "*  colored  predominates,  the  venire  for  all  juron  shall 

that  other  constitution,  wnicn  this  same  con-  be  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  jurors  from  each 

yention  (or  that  part  of  it  who  remained  in  population,  and  in  counties  where  the  colored  is  less 

session  during  the  absence  of  the  fifteen  dele-  than  the  wmte  population,  the  venire  for  jurors  shall 

gates)  had  framed  and  adopted  three  weeks  be  made  out  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  populations. 

before.    The  Democratic  papers  of  the  State  This  second  constitution,  which  the  fifteen 

pronounced  the  second  instrument  to  be  less  delegates  had,  perhaps,  prepared  at  Montioello 

rigid  and  objectionable  thsn  the  first,  and  a  during  their  absence  from  the  convention,  as 

large  portion  of  the  Bepublican  party  con-  it  seems  too  Mi  and  elaborate  to  admit  of  its 

denined  it  indeed  as  being  too  mild,  so  much  contents  having  been  digested  in  three  days, 

so,  that  a  committee  of  ministers  of  the  African  go«s  "^to  details  through  all  the  departments 

Methodist  Episcopal  Ohuroh  issued  a  circu-  of  organic  State  law.    It  provides  also  that 

lar,  and  dispatched  a  number  of  speakers,  to  the  State  of  Florida  shall  ever  remain  under  the 

persuade  the  negroes  throughout  the  State  to  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States.  ^  We 

prefer  living  "under  military  rule,  guided  by  subjoin  tlie  section  containing  this  provision 

the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,"  and  to  w^^^  a  few  others,  taken  from  the  Declaration 

oppose  the  ratification  of  the  State  constitu-  of  Rights,  as  follows : 

tion  framed  by  the  late  convention,  chiefly  dxolabation  ot  bxohts. 

on  account  "of  its  enlargement  of  the  fran-  AU  men  are,  by  nature,  fne  and  equal,  and  have 

chiae  in  favor  of  the  didoyaL"  namely,  the  "^"^  hiahenable  rafhts  among  w^oh  are  tiiose  of 

vA^w«»  UM.  *»*v*   vi    lux^  xuoAvjiUj     *M»iuc4jr,  wuc  euioving  and  defending  life  and  hberty,  acquiring, 

whites  who  had  fought  for  secession,  or  their  possessmg,  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing 

Bympathizers.    The  second  constitution  seems  and  obtaimng  safety  and  happiness. 
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Ssction  2.  All  political  power  ia  inherent  in  the  offloes  during  good  behavior,  aubject  to  remoTala  by 

people.    Gtoyenunent  ia  inatituted  for  the  protection,  the  Governor  at  hia  diaoretion." 

aecurity,  and  benefit  of  itaoitizena:  and  thej  have  the  Seven  State  Attomeya,  one  in  each  jndidal  dr- 

right  to  alter  or  amend  the  aame  whenever  the  public  cuit,  to  hold  office  four  yeara. 

g^>d  may  require  it,  but  the  paramount  allegiAnoe  of  County*  Sherifib  and  Clerka  of  Circiut  ConitB  to 

eveiy  dtuen  la  due  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  hold  office  four  years. 

no  power  exiata  with  the  people  of  thia  State  to  dia-  „^               iix*       xi.'i.ij         ^i.        x- 

aolve  ita  connection  therewith.  The  general  election,  to  be  held  on  tne  rati- 

Sectian  8.  Thia  State  ahall  ever  remain  a  member  fication  of  the  new  oonstitation,  was  ordered 

of  the  American  Union :  the  people  thereof  a  part  of  and  its  conduct  provided  for,  by  General  Meade, 

the  American  nation,  and  any  attempt  from  whatever  ^  ^^  following  order  of  March  16,  1868 : 

source,  or  upon  whatever  pretence,  to  diaaolve  aaid  ^                                  ' 

Union,  or  to  aever  said  nation,  shall  be  reaiated  with  General  Orden,  No.  41. 

the  whole  power  of  the  ^tate.  HaADQUAimnw,  Thibd  Miutabt  Diaraicr ) 

T             v             •x'u            J-                          1  (Depastmxkt or  Gboboia,Flosida,  Aim  Alabama),  > 

In  compliance  witn  an  ordinance  purposely  ^                        Atlaitta  Ga.  March  le  1868.     ) 

inserted  in  this  organic  law,  as  soon  as  a  ma-  I.  Whereat^  The  OoxiBUtutional  Convention*  r»- 
jority  of  the  delegates  had  voted  for  its  adop-  cently  aaaembled  in  Tallahaaaee,  Fla.,  in  compliance 
tion,  their  president  gave  public  notice  through  with  Genaral  Ordera  No.  110,  iaaued  from  these  head- 
4>Y«r^*^*/%r.«  ♦»,»♦  4-i»^  T»/»«r  a4>««-A  A#v«.o4^4^4^^«  quartera,  December  28, 1867,  did,  m  pursuance  of  the 
the  press  that  the  new  State  constitution  lets  of  fcongieas  mentioned*  in  said  orders,  proceed 
would  be  submitted  to  tne  people  for  their  to  fi«me  a  constitution  and  dvil  government  for  the 
ratification  or  rejection  in  a  general  election  to  State  of  Florida,  and  nrovide  for  the  publication  of 
be  held  on  the  first  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  said  constitution ;  and  did  further,  by  an  ordinance 
Wedn^dftT  of  Mat  1868  Havinff  thna  iv>m.  ^^  ■•*<!  convention  adopted  Februaiy  26, 1868,  sub- 
J^^nlS  ^y  wLv  ili  «^«^^^^^  o5]!!L^-S  "^*  ^or  ratification  to  the  persons  in  siiid  gtate  i«gis- 
pleted  Its  work,  the  convention  a^oumed.  tered  and  to  be  registered  as  voters  under  the  Acta  of 
Before  adjourning,  however,  it  organized  it-  Congress  spedfied  in  said  General  Ordera,  at  an  eleo- 
self  again  into  a  Nominating  Convention,  the  tion  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of 
president  of  the  former  presifing  also  in  the  lat-  ^^  «*»»  Jo  be  held  in  the  various  counties  of  Mid 
ter,  but  not  all  the  delegates  were  admitted  in  l^^""^^  ^s^"^^^'  ^^^^*  ^^  Wednesday 
it.  This  exclusion  was  stoutly  opposed  by  sev-  n.  And  wlienasl  By  an  A<ft  of  Congwsa  whioh  be- 
eral  even  of  those  who  were  admitted,  and  who,  came  a  law  March  12, 1868,  it  is  provided  that,  here- 
on that  account,  left  the  assembly,  refiising  to  after,  any  election  authorized  by  the  Acts  of  Congreaa 
take  part  in  its  proceedings.     This  meeting  aforesjdd,  shaU  be  dedded  bv  a  m^ori^r  of  U^^ 

nomm^Harr^^  M^rUo^o?  o?  i^S^n^7  L^^S&^S^n 

\jr,  iileason  for    Lieutenant-Ctoyemor,   U.  M.  is  submitted,  any  person  duly  registered  in  the  State 

Hamilton  for  member  of  Congress,  all  three  may  vote  in  the  election  district  where  he  offers  to 

outside  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.    It  ^ote  when  he  has  resided  therem  for  ten  days  next 

nominated  also  the  three  presidential  elec^^^^^  SSSJ^f  ^tt^^TlTiSf^^^ 

^m  among  its  own  members.    No  other  State  toiy  evident  of  registration,  under  such  regulations 

officers  were  nonunated,  smce  the  new  constitu-  as  the  district  commander  may  preacribe ; 

tion  confers  upon  the  Governor  the  power  of  HI.  And  wherMt,  Said  Acta  of  Concreaa  provide 

appointing  aU  of  them  in  every  department  of  that  ije  election  for  ratification  of  aaid  constitution 

State  adrfistration,  constables  only  excepted,  elt'^f roll^dV^^^ 

These,  it  is  ordamed,  "  shall  be  elected  by  the  and  at  the  date  fixed  bv  said  convention  V^ 

registered  voters,''  each  county  being  "  entitled  lY.  It  is  ordered,  That  an  election  be  held  in  the 

to  at  least  two  constables.''    The  number  of  State  of  Florida  on  the  firat  Mondi^,  Tuesday,  and 

State  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  Wednesday  of  May,  1868,  at  which  the  reprtered 

/««;!  ^r^^ii^,^,^  \.^  +virQ.>««*«\  «luT,  4^.r.  «»i«^^  voters  of  said  State  may  vote  for  or  against  the  con- 

(and  confirmed  by  the  Senate),  with  the  salaries  .titution  submitted  to  them  by  tiie  wdmanoe  afore^ 

assigned  to  some  of  them,  was  condensed  m  a  said.    Thoae  voting  in  favor  of  theoonatitution  ■k*ii 

list,  published  in  the  papers  of  April  9,  1868,  have  written  or  pnnted  on  their  ballots  the  words 

as  follows :  ^*  ^or  the  Constitution,''  and  those  voting  agunst  the 

constitution  shall  have  written  or  printed^  on  their 

One  Chief  and  two  Associate  Justices  for  life,  with  ballota  tiie  words  "  Against  the  Constitution." 

salariea  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  V.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Boarda  of  Begiatntioo 

Seven  Circuit  Judges  for  eight  years,  salaries  of  in  Florida,  in  accordance  with  said  Acts,  commencing 

three  thousand  five  hundred  doQars  per  annum.  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  election  herein  ordered,  ana 

A  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  Comptrol-  nving  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place 

ler.  Treasurer,  Surveyor-Genenu,  Superintendent  of  thereof,  to  revise,  for  a  period  of  five  days,  the  regis- 

Public  Instruction,  A4jutant-Geneial,  and  Commia-  tration  lists,  and  upon  being  satisfied  that  any  person 

sioner  of  Immigration,  for  four  yean,  with  salaries  not  entitled  thereto  has  beenre^stered,  to  strike  the 

of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  name  of  such  person  from  the  list,  and  such  pereon 

All  commissioned  officera  of  the  militia.  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote.   And  such  Boarda  shall 

And  the  following  county  officers :  alao,  during  the  aame  period,  add  to  such  registry  the 

Assessora  of  Taxea,  Collectors  of  Bevenue,  County  names  of  all  persons  who,  at  that  time,  poaaees  the 

Treasurers,  County  Surveyors,  Superintendents  of  qualifications  required  by  said  Acts,  who  have  not 

Common  Schools,  and  five  County  Commiasioners  in  been  already  reffiatered. 

each  county,  ^*  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  In  decidiniBf  who  are  to  be  stricken  frem  or  added  to 
two  years ; ''  and  **  such  officere  shall  be  subject  to  the  registration  lists,  the  Boarda  will  be  guided  by 
removal  by  the  (Governor  when  in  his  judgment  the  the  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  reconstruction,  and 
public  welfare  will  be  advanced  thereby."  their  attention  ia  especially  culed  to  the  Supplement- 
County  Court  Judgea  to  hold  office  four  years.  ary  Act  which  became  a  law  July  19, 1867. 
**  Aa  many  Justicea  of  the  Peace  aa  he  may  deem  Vl.  Said  election  shall  be  held  in  each  county  in 
necessaiy ;"  and  ^^  Juaticea  of  the  Peace  wUl  hold  their  said  State  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Boards 
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of  Segistntion.  as  provided  by  law,  and  polls  will  be  posiUvely  prohibited,  and  every  penon  ffoil^  of 
openML^  after  aae  and  aofficient  notioe,  at  as  many  using  the  same  shsll,  on  oonviotion  thereof  before  a 
points  in  each  oountr,  not  exoeedin^  three,  as.  in  the  military  oommission,  be  punished  by  fine  or  other- 
opinion  of  said  Boaros,  may  be  rec^uired  for  the  oon-  wise. 

venienoe  of  voters.    Ajid  in  any  city,  or  other  place,        XV.  No  contract  or  agreement  with  laborers  made 
where  there  is  %  large  number  of  voters,  it  is  hereby  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  votes,  or  of  re- 
made the  duty  of  said  Boarda  to  open  as  many  polls  straininff  them  firom  voting,  will  be  permitted  to  be 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  voters  to  oast  their  enforoed  sgainst  them  in  uus  district. 
Yotot  without  unreasonable  delay.  By  order  of  M^or-General  MEADE. 

Vu.  Any  person,  duly  registered  in  the  State  as  a       B.  C.  Dbux,  Assistant  A^iutant-QeneraL 
voter,  may  vote  in  any  county  in  the  State  where  he        yy  ,         j^xx^-krvi  t^A.^^  xi. 
offers  to  vote,  when  he  has  Resided  therein  for  ten        ^7  »,  separate  order  dated  March  ITth,  the 
daya  next  preceding  the  election.    When  he  offers  to  General  extended  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
vote  in  the  coun^  where  he  was  reffistered,  and  his  going  to  the  election  for  State  officers  also, 
name  appears  on  the  Ustof  remstered  voters,  he  shall  prescribing  "  that  at  the  same  time  and  place 

^SS^'«d^ffirn,^^r^^^  at  whichin  election  shaU  be  held  in  the  Lte 

any  person  so  registered,  who  may  have  removed  Of  Jbionaa  upon  the  ratitication  of  the  consti- 

from  the  county  in  whiohhe  was  registered,  shall  be  tntion  submitted  by  said  convention,  an  elec- 

pemiitted  to  vote  in  any  county  in  the  State  to  which  tion  shall  also  be  held  for  the  Governor,  Lieu- 

S^,S^?:XttJ3^oS:^^P^SS:^K  ^^Oovernor    one  memW  of  Oongre*, 

his  oertiflcate  of  registration,  or  upon  xnakmg  affidavit  °"^*®  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  county 

before  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Beffistration,  or  a  officers,'^  and  that    the    last-named   election 

jodge  or  manager  of  the  election^  that  he  is  re^atered  "  shall  be  conducted  by  the  same  persons  and 

as  a  voter,  naming  the  oouuty  in  which  he  is  so  re-  i^  the  same  manner  "  as  the  first. 

^~iS  ViSTO^n:^t|«^S^^  'The  results  of  these  elections  were  that  the 

and  that  he  has  not  voted  at  tiiis  election.    Blanks  i^®^  constitution  was  ratified,  and  the  above- 

for  auoh  affidavits  will  be  supplied  by  the  Boards  of  named   Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 

Begpstiation,  and  the  name  of  the  voter  making  oath  member  of  Congress  elected  by  the  people  with 

SS  b2  to^S25ted°°^£  ^'j^l^SS'felS'r  *  ^"^  r^»''*y  <»f  ^'^^  notwithrtanlmg  the 

Vm.  The  polls  shall  be  opened  at  each  voting-phwe,  seemingly  strong  opposition  early  set  on  foot, 

during  the  days  of  election,  at  7  o* clock  ▲.  m.,  and  and  long  continued,  on  the  part  of  the  Demo- 

cloae  at  9  o'clock  p.  ic,  and  shall  be  kept  open  be-  crats  to  hinder  them.    Oomplaints  of  illegality 

tween  those  hours,  without  intermission  or  aAjourn-  and  fraud  in  the  registration,  or  voting,  were 

"^k:  All  publlcbar-rooms,  saloons,and  otherplaces  made  after  the  election,  and  affidavits  that  false- 

for  the  sale  Off  Uqnor  at  retail,  at  the  several  county  bottomed  boxes  had   been  used  m  it  were 

Beats,  and  at  other  polling-plaoes,  shall  be  dosed  from  published  by  Democrats  under  the  names  of 

6  o'clock  of  the  evening  preceding  the  election,  until  those  who  had  constructed  them ;  but  counter- 

6  o'clock  of  the  morning  after  the  last  day  of  the  eleo-  AffidAvitA  of  thn   niunA   nArnnnn.  dAplariniy  thA 

tion.   Any  personvioUting  this  order  shill  be  subject  ^t?^  ^  foiL^L^nl^^K^t?!^?.  I^! 

to  line  or  imprisonment    Bherifls  and  their  deputies  fo"3iw  to  be  false,  were  also  pubhshed  by  the 

and  mumdpia  officers  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  Republicans ;  and  even  a  special  committee  of 

strict  enforcement  of  this  prohibition  by  the  arrest  of  the  Democratic  party,  '^  to  whom  was  referred 

^J^S?*^*  7^91^7  teap^firress  the  same.  ^  the  matter  of  inquiring  into  the  frauds  com- 

X.  The  shenff  of  each  county  is  hereby  required       j^^^    ^  the  late  election,"  finally  reported 
to  be  present  at  the  county  seat,  and  to  appomt  w^  rVfT        i j  v      ?'/','.»        "vi     '^I'Yi. 
deputiM  to  be  present  at  eiih  polling-place  U  his  that  "  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  them 
county,  during  tbe  whole  time  that  the  polls  are  kept  to  ascertam  the  number  or  quantity  of  said 
open,  until  the  election  is  completed,  and  is  made  re-  frauds." 

sponsible  that  no  interference  withttie  ijdges  of        As  to  the  State  Legislature,  however,  not  a 

tr^Za'tys^^Tliitr^^  few  ofits  member^V-  theSenuie  and 

civil  officer,  failing  to  p^form  with  energy  and  good  House  of  Representatives,  were  elected  from 

faith  the  duty  required  of  him  by  this  order,  will,  among  the  Democrats ;  they  being  so  styled 

upon  report  made  by  the  judges  of  the  election,  be  in  the  return  lists  published  at  the  time  by 

XI.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  District  of  Flor-  t"®  ^"^^^  members  whom  they  called  after  the 
ida  will  issue,  through  t^e  Su^rintendent  of  Begistra-  name  of  their  own  party. 

tion  for  tlus  State,  such  detailed  instructions  as  may        This  Legislature,  for  whose  first  session  the 

bo  ne^ssay  to  the  conduct  of  swd  election  in  oon-  ^ew  constitution  had  fixed  the  1st  of  June, 

^o^i^^fth^^^l^.^^  to  be  made  of  J?68,  met,  and  adopted  the  amendment  to  the 

the  result  of  said  election,  to  the  commanding  gen-  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States,  commonly 

oral  of  this  military  district,  will  be  rendered,  T)v  the  known  as  *^  Article  fourteen."   In  consequence 

person  appointed  to  superintend  the  same,  through  the  of  this,  Florida  was  recognized  as  a  State,  and 

^'^^S^^^^FSl^iriJiS^I^Si.,^?  J^^^^^  li©r  representatives  were  allowed  to  take  their 

^c^ce  with  the  detailed  instructions  already  re-  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^^j  Congress,  not- 

Xin.  No  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  office  at  withstanding  the  veto  of  the  President,  who, 

said  election  shall  act  as  a  registrar,  judge,  inspector,  on  June  25th,  returned  the  bill  unsigned, 
manaffer,  clerk,  or  in  any  other  official  capacity  con-        Qn  j^ne  29th,  General  Meade  provided  for 

'^t^.1?L?ni:^^'*of*  violence,  or  «iyop.  the  surrender  of  the  government  of  Florida 

pr«ssive  or  fraudulent  means  employed  to  prevent  ^y  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  to 

any  person  from  exercising  the  right  of  sumvge,  is  the  civil  authority  of  the  State,  as  follows : 
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General  Ordtn^  No,  92.  Florida  in  an  nnnsaal  manner.    On  that  day^ 


these  heaiqnarterB  from  the  Qovemop-elect  of  the  and  inaugurated  in  the  pereon  ofthe  Governor 

State  of  FloridA,  that  the  Le^lature  of  said  State,  newlj  elected  bj  the  people.    The  oeremonj 

elected  under  the  proyiBions  of  General  Order  No.  took  place  witlun  the  hall  of  the  House  of 

43,  current  series,  from  these  headquarters,  have  as-  Representativea,  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 

'l^'^A^^tt  ^^\  SnJS^VL^:  bej  of  boa  b7«jches  /the  Legudature.  who 

entitled"^  act  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Caroli-  had  assemblea  there  in  jomt  session  for  the 

na.  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  occasion,  and  of  as  manj  people  as  the  room 

Florida,  to  representation  in  Congress ;  *'  and  v>herM$  could  hold. 

said  act  Btotos  that,  on  <»mpliimoe  ijit^^^  On  July  2rth  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
therein  set  forth  by  any  State,  the  offloers  of  said  *„^^„  :„jL^^  i-u^  Av11^«^*»«  5.«^a«. 
State,  duly  elected  aud  qualified  under  the  constitu-  *ngton  issued  the  foUowmg  order : 
tion  thereof,  shall  be  inaugurated  without  delay :  It  The  commanding  generals  in  the  Second,  Third, 
it  iher^ore  ordered^  Fourth  and  Fifth  Hintaxy  Districts,  having  officially 

1.  lliat  all  civil  officers,  holding  office  in  the  State,  reported  that  Arkansas,  North  Carollna,8onth  Caro- 
whether  by  military  appointment  or  by  failure  to  lina,  Louisiana.  Georg^  Alabama,  and  Florida  have 
have  successors  qualiflea,  shall  promptly  yield  their  complied  with  ihe  reconstruction  acts,  induding  the 
offices,  and  turn  over  to  their  properly  elected  and  act  of  June  86, 1868,  and  that  consequently  so  much 
qmdified  successors  all  public  property,  archives,  of  the  act  of  March  S,  1867,  and  all  acts  supplement' 
boots,  records,  ete.,  belong^  to  the  same.  ary  thereto,  providing  for  militaiy  districto,  subject 

2.  whenever  the  milita^  commander  of  the  sub-  to  the  mihtery  authority  of  the  United  States,  as 
District  of  Florida  is  officially  notified  of  the  inaugu-  therein  provided,  have  become  incorporated  in  said 
ration  of  the  Stete  government-elect,  military  au«  States,  and  commanding  generals  have  ceased  exer- 
thority  under  the  Acu  of  Congress,  known  as  the  cising  military  powers  couerred  by  said  acts ;  theirfr> 
reconstruction  laws,  will  be  at  an  end  in  said  State ;  fore,  the  foUowmg  changes  will  be  made  in  the  or- 
and  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  sub^dlstrict  com-  ganization  and  command  of  military  districts  and 
mander  to  transfer  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  geographical  departments : 

government  of  said  State  to  the  proper  civiToffioers,  lirst.  The  Second  and  Third  Military  Districts 

and  to  abstain  in  future  upon  any  pretext  whatever  having  ceased  to  exist.  North  Carolina^  South  Caio- 

from  any  interference  with  or  control  over  the  civil  lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  will  oonstitote 

authorities  of  the  State  in  the  persons  and  property  the  Department  of  the  South,  General  Meade  to 

of  the  citizens  thereof.  command,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  GeorgisL 

By  order  of  Maior-General  MEADE.  _                .          *   -i . 

R.  C.  Dbuh,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  In  execution  of  this  arrangement,  and  by 

iATi-«-xxv      ••!                     v^-uij  direction  of  Greneral  Meade,'  Colonel  Sprague, 

On  July  Ifrt,  tte  cml  governor,  who  held  ^^^  gnb-commander  in  Florida,  issued  iiS^w 

his  office  !>?•  Jirtae  of  the  State  ooMtitution  ^^  ^      ^j  ^^  declaring  ter  condition  in 

obtaining  smce  1866,  notifled  the  Governor  ^j,^,^  ^^„  ^  y^  „„^  »hanged  from  aab- 

eleoted  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  new  oonsto-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^  ^  officially 

tution,  as  follows:  called  after  her  own  name.   By  a  fhrther  order 

EiBOTjTivB  Votxnmr,  Tailuu^sib^  Fla.,  )  ^f  ti,e  6thj  the  colonel  made  a  new  distribution 

Bit  EtctUtoBu  Earriton  Sud,  Oovtmtr  qf  rUHia:  J^  t^  Y^^  ^***«*  ^*'^.?  "oder  his  command, 

'  Sis:  I  have  thii  moment  reoeired  an  order  from  by  establishing  three  military  posts  at  dinerent 

General  Meade  to  Kurrender  the  government  of  the  points  within  the  State,   oonoentrating    and 

State  to  you,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  the  anrrender  stationing  in  each  of  them  a  sufficient  number 

Tl'c^e^^  at  the  Executive  office.                           ^  ""^ ^^^V""^  ^®-'^"  J^.lf  %^''*^l  .          .  in     M 

Yours,  most  respectftdly.  The  first  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Flonda 

D.  S.  WaLKEB.  under  the  new  constitution  lasted  for  about  two 

The  change  of  persons  occupying  the  chair  months,  and  on  August  6th  both  Houses  ad- 

of  the  State  govemment  toot  place  on  the  joumed  to  the  8d  of  November.    During  that 

same  day.  period  they  had  transacted  a  yast  amount  of 

On  July  2d,  the  new  Governor  addressed  to  business  on  almost  every  matter  of  public  in- 

the  military  commander  of  the  sub-District  of  terest. 

Florida  the  following  communication:  -^.s  the  opening  of  the  next  regular  session, 

ExiomvE  OmoB,  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  )  ^J®?  by  the  constitution  for  the  first  Tuesday 

July  8, 1868.     )  of  January,  1869,  was  drawmg  near,  whue  sev- 

Colonel:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  eral  Senators  and  Representatives  had  in  ^e 

State  govemment  provided  under  the  new  constitu-  mean  time  resigned,  or  been  appointed  to  oflices 

SSSn^'lSSn^^wf  ^?i^^  v^iose  functions  were  by  the  constitution  de- 

reconstruction  laws  of  Uonffress,  has  been  duly  m-      ,       ,  .  .  .,1       •xiT  av     ^    /• -u  ^ 

augurated,  and  all  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  dared  mcompatiDle  witn  those  of  members  of 

admission  of  the  State  into  the  Federal  Union  have  the  Legislature,  Governor  Beed  and  George  J. 

been  complied  with,  and  our  Bepresentatives  admitted  Alden,  Secretary  of  State,  issued,  on  October 

^  ^^WTS^?".  V          .  T          11  28th,  a  joint  proclamation,  declaring  the  seats 

'^'"'  ^'terdfe'n?  ^^C"^  iHrfo^  oicnpi^S  by^d  8«nators.«.d  Ass^ly- 

HABRISON  BEED,  Governor.  men  vacant,  and  ordering  that,  in  the  distnots 

To  Colonel  Jomr  T.  Sfraoue,  and  counties  represented  by  them,  an  election 

Commanding  District  of  Florida,  Jacksonville.  should  be  held  on  December  29, 1868,  for  filling 

The  4th  of  July,  1868,  was  celebrated  in  up  their  respective  vacancies  in  either  House. 
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According  to  their  a^jonrnment  of  August  Zeffitlaturt.    The  oonstitntion  limits  the  pay  of  the 

6th,  the  Legislature  met  on  Noremher  8d.   By  memben  of  the  LegiaUture  to  Ave  hundred^olUn^ 

a  proclamation  of  this  date  however,  Governor  g^eX,  J^rA?.  "^Al^^^T^t^^^r 

KeecL  convened  tnem  for  that  same  day  at  eignt  pay  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  reoeived  without  a  pal- 

o'dook,  p.  If.,  in  extraordinary  session,  to  de-  pable  yiolation  of  Uie  constitution.    This  bill  seeks 

liberate  on  special  matters,  as  follows :  to  pay  eadi  member  in  attendance  five  dollars  per 

T^^^n,...*..  Ti»«  »»•«.•  T.r,*=.— «  T?T*    1  diem,  and  five  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travelled, 

ExEOimv*  DiPABncBfT,  Tallahassm.  Fla.,  J  ^  adJlition  to  the  oonstitutiohal  mileage. 

nrx  nn.       V      V    -^<^'''»^*^  *»  I?®*!*         J,  Again,  the  official  record  discloses  the  fact  that  the 

WTifTMi,  There  has  been  no  appropnaUon  made  genate  passed  thU  bill  while  sitting  without  a  oonsti- 

for  the  expenses  of  the  jomt  convention  for  the  ap-  tutionsfouorum  there  beinff  but  seven  members  of  a 

pointment  of  electors  of^sident  and  Vice-President  ^^    oongtituteJ  of  twenty?four. 
of  the  United  States ;  wid  whireoi,^  Senous  obstacles        j  J^u    ^cognize  the  right  of  each  member  in  at- 

to  the  admmistration  of  justice  exist  on  account  of  tendani  to  rSjeive  ftom  the  treasury  "  ten  cento  per 

the  want  of  general  power  m  the  courts  to  empanel  ^^^  f„  ^^  ^^  travelled  from  their  respective 

J^?^  f"^^^  "f^^  }f^^'   ^*  *^*r^'  5"^^  places  of  residence,  and  the  same  to  return." 

should  be  g;ranted  for  the  appomtment  of  a  Board  ^  Very  respectftilly,  etc., 

of  Commissioners  to  eouabxe  and  secure  imifonmty  'hISrISON  i&EEb,  Governor. 

m  the  vsloe   of  taxable  property  throughout  the  * 

State:  *    This  bill  wa9  immediately  voted  npon  and 


do  hereby  convene  the  Leflrislature  in  extraordinary        On  November  6th  the  above-named  Mr.  Jen* 

session  in  the  capitol  at  TaSahassee,  on  Tuesday,  the  Jdns,  who  still  continued  sitting  as  Senator, 

tMrd  day  of  November,  at  8  p.  m..  for  the  purpose  appeared  before  the  House  of  Representatives 

above-mentioned,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  such  "i'i'«».^  w*wi*»  wii^  axvudo  vix»^3p*wi«3iiw»iiitot 

appointmento  as  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  ^  »  citizen  of  the  State  of  Flonda,  and  pre- 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ferred  charges  for  the  impeachment  of  Crov- 

and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  to  emor  Reed,  as  follows: 

[I.,  s.]    he  affixed  this  third  day  of  November,        in^^^^h  as  I,  Horatio  Jenkins,  Jr.,  a  dtixen  of 

w  A tj-dtgaSt  ■p'B'TS'Tk  ti^^^»^^  ^*  tn^^A^  Florida,  having  obtained  much  and  sundry  knowl- 

Tlv  the  (^^mo??  '  Governor  of  Florida.  ^     '  ^^  ^g^^  Harrison  Eeed,  Governor  of  Floi^ 

A?flr*    ri,.>»^-  T   Ar,^»w  a.w««M>f.*,r /i^fit.fA  id»i  has  been  guilty  of  many  crimes  and  misde- 

Attest-GxoBoa  J.  Aldet,  Secretaiy  of  State.  meinors.  and  tlfe  ^roof  being  such  that  I  smcerely 

By  a  message  sent  to  both  Houses  on  the  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  I  prefer  these  reasons  for 

same  day,  the  Governor  called  their  attention  ^rHehL'Ln  guilty  of  falsehood  and  lyin.,  while 

to  the  fact,  that  the  senate  as  yet  could  do  no  transacting  business  with  members  of  the  LegUla- 

bosiness,  the  constitution  fixing  the  number  of  ture,  and  other  officers  of  the  State. 
its  members  at  twenty-four,  and  ordaining  that       2.  I  charge  him  with  incompetency,  inasmuch  as 

a  majority  of  the  House  constitutes  a  quorum,  ^®  ^»?  *^*«^  commissions  to  officers  in  blank,  and 

whe7««,^08e  who  had  now  presented  them!  "rnThL^'S^u:? r^JS^t^rtctSg  numy 

selves  as  benators  were  twelve,  and  even  four  seats  of  the  Lecishiture  vacant,  before  the  members 

of  these  could  have  no  part  in  the  business,  duly  elected  ana  returned  had  resigned  or  their  legal 

they  having  been  appointed  to,  and  actually  term  of  service  expired.       ^      ,      ,  .  _, 

holdmgoffices,whosefunc^^^^^^^^  takin'fro^theSt'ate^L^^^^  ' 

Itself  declares  incompatible  with  those  of  Sen-  ^^  g^ia  g^oh  securities,  and  then  fiuled  to  return  a 

ators.    Among  these  four  was  George  J.  Alden,  portion  or  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 

the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  issued  the  said  Treasury.  . 

joint  proclamation,  declaring  the  vacancy  of  ,  *•.  ^^J*"  ^f^  *^^'^,  J^^  corruption  and  bribenr, 

t-     ^™   «^«4.  :«  ♦*.«  fl.»^«4.«    ««/i  /m./1ai.{«i^  ar«  having  bartered  and  sold  prominent  offices  m  the 

his  own  seat  m  the  Senate,  and  ordenng  an  g^^**   ^^^^     p^„^^a  for*^money  to  him  in  hand 

election  m  his  district  to  fill  it ;   and  noratio  pai^ji  and  nommated  such  persons  to  the  Senate  for 

Jenkins,  Jr.,  who  was  County  Judge  of  Ala-  confirmation.    For  and  in  consideration  of  these  and 

chna  and  Levy  Counties.  many  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  have 


to        _  

this  session  passed  both  Houses  soon  after  their  "  HOBiTIO  JENKINS,  Jb. 
meeting,  and  was  sent  to  the  Governor  for  his       Hereupon  the  House,  bv  a  vote  of  twenty- 
signature.    On  November  6th,  he  returned  it  ^y^  y^as  and  seven  nays,  ''Boohed,  That  Har- 
unsigned,  with  the  foUowing  message :  ^^^j^  R^^d,  Governor  of  Florida,  be,  and  he  is 
State  ov  FLosmA,  Exsoutivb  Orriox, )  hereby,  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
Tallahassbx,  November  6,  1868.     (  meanors  in  office."    A  committee  of  three  was 
'^i*!?;  ^?"  uv'-^is  ^  "J  reluctantly  compelled  by  th^n  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  the  bar  of 
PfJ^e'fiU^o'^rnV^?^^^^^^  the  Se^te,  and,  in  "t^e  n^e  of  the  Assem- 
**  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay  and  mileage  of  the  hly  and  of  all  the  people  of  Florida,  impeached 
members  and  officers,  and  other  expenses  of  the  con«  Harrison  Reed,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
▼ention."  Ida,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office, 
f^he  lI  ^  Ut^  met  i^oL^iventi^^'and'^!  *^*^  demanded  of  the  Senate  that  they  should 
journed  to^meeragain  on^the  8d  day  of  iJovember  ^^^  ^^^er  to  make  him  appear  before  that 
yntttttnt.  It  was  a  self-imposed  dutj  as  memben  of  the  body  to  answer  for  the  same,  and  announced 
Vol-  vm.— 18     ▲ 
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that  the  Assembly  would  present  articles  of  pointed  Jonathan  0.  Gibbs,  a  negro,  as  Secre- 
impeachment,  and  make  them  good."  Another  tary  of  State,  in  the  place  of  George  J.  Alden. 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  '*  to  prepare  He  regarded  his  impeachment  as  not  in  ex- 
and  report  articles  of  impeachment  against  istence,  because,  when  the  committee  of  the 
Harrison  Reed,  Governor  of  Florida,  with  Assembly  formally  impeached  him  at  the  bar 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  rec-  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  entertained  the 
ords,  and  to  take  testimony  nnder  oath."  The  act  of  impeachment,  there  were  no  more  than 
sergeant-at-arms  was  sent  to  serve  on  Mr.  Reed  eight  Senators  present.  On  November  7th, 
^^  a  certified  copy  of  the  charges  and  resolation  he  issued,  therefore,  a  proclamation,  declaring 
relative  to  his  impeachment ; "  while  a  com-  that  he  was  rightfully  exercising  the  duties  of 
mitt&e  of  two  was  appointed  *^to  wait  im-  Governor,  and  should  do  so  ^*  until  the  judicial 
mediately  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  tribunals  of  the  State  determined  otherwise." 
furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  in  Two  days  after,  making  use  of  a  power  ex- 
reference  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Govern-  pressly  given  the  Governor  by  the  constitution 
or,"  and  the  Olerk  ordered  to  *' deliver  to  the  of  Florida,  Mr.  Reed  addressed  to  the  Justices 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  the  State  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  State  a  lengthy 
Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  certi-^  communication,  wherein,  laying  before  &em 
fied  copy  of  the  resolution,  as  passed  the  As-  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses,  with  their 
sembly,  relative  to  the  impeachment  of  Harri-  official  proceedings  in  regard  to  his  impeach- 
son  Reed,  Governor."  This  being  done,  the  ment,  he  pointed  to  the  parts  of  the  constitu- 
Assembly  a^oumed  to  an  early  hour  next  tion  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter, 
morning.  stated  the  position  which  he  had  taken  in  it, 

Li  the  evening  of  November  6th,  the  Lieu-  and  proposed  the  two  following  questions: 

tenant-Go vemer,  who  in  this  capacity  was  also  i.  Whether  a  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida, 

president  of  the  Senate,  asserted  his  claim  to  oonsisting  of  a  *^ Senate"  and  '^AaBembly,"  vested 

the  Executive  Department  and  the  exercise  of  ^^  *^®  legislative  authority  of  the  Bute,  has  con- 

the  ftmctions  of  Governor  by  the  foUowing  ^^ot'^^T^^o/^T^C^ .^l&^ 

proclamation:  2.  Admitting,  under  the  several  proviaionfl  of  the 

ExEOUTivB  Chajcbkb,  Tallahasbkb,  Fla.,  )  constitution  referred  to,  that  a  LegisUture  of  the 

Mvember  6, 1^68.     '  \  ^^^^  consistmg  of  a  Senate  and  Asjienibly  didy  or- 

Whereas,  The  Assembly  of  Florida,  as  a  duly-or-  ganized  and  vested  with  the  legislative  authority  of 

ganized  body,  in  extraordinary  session,  held  by  virtue  *^«  ^tate,  had  convened  m  exteaordinaiy  Besaion, 

If  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Florida  ^^^  the  proclamation  aforesaid,  and  were,  under 

^      -             '^                                       .  the  constitution,  competent   to  transact  legislative 


toctioM  ofTh^x^utiveTfi^  of  the^Stotef^d  the  ^^'^  disqualified  from  perforining  the  duties  of  my 

administration  thereof  devolves  upon  the  Lieutenant-  o^ce*  by  reason  of  the  proceedings  had  and  taken. 

Governor :  ^  aforesaid,  m  reference  to  my  impeachment  I 

Mw,  therefore,  I,  WiUiam  H.  Gleaaon,  Lieutenant-  XJpon  these  questions  he  requested  them  to 

Governor  oAhe  State,  of  ilonda,  do  issue  my  prodar  give  him  their  answers  in  writing,  and  nreed 

mationtakinff  possession  of  the  Executive  Department  ?/       *""*  v  «i*  «uiofTvio  *ai   Ty^tuiui^,  ouu  ui^cu 

of  the  government  in  all  its  parts.  ^1^®™^  to  QO  SO  on  account  of  the  situation  of 

I  hereby  call  upon  all  citizens  of  the  State  to  sup-  affairs,  saying:  "I  am  continuing  to  act  as  Gov- 

port  the  government,  obey  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  ernor,  and  the  said  Gleason  is  also  assuming  to 

preserve  peace  and  quiet.      ._,       ,         ^      ^  act  as  Governor ;   the  officers  of  the  State  do 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my    ^^4.   %„^^    •     a.ii»     „«««**!„  j ji    ^  1 

r,    „T    hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  not  ^ow^  m  this  unsettled  and  anomalous 

•■  •  *•-»    to  be  affixed  this  6th  day  of  November,  condition  of  things,  whom  to  recogmze  as  at 

A.  D.  1868.          W.  H.  GLEASON,  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department ;  the  ad- 

Lieutenant  and  Acting  Governor.  ministration  of  the  State  government  is  ob- 

^A^^^Q^a^lfAt^^J^^^''J.fR^f.  structed,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 

Attest-GEOEOB  J.  Aldkn,  Seoretery  of  State.  ^^^^^  g'^^^  jeopardLed." 

On  November  Tth  the  Assembly  adopted  a  Not  to  mention  upon  this  point  the  many 
resolution,  the  Senate  concurring,  to  a4Joum  occurrences  which  took  place  at  Tallahassee  in 
"  until  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  the  night  of  November  6th  and  in  the  follow- 
in  January,  1869,  at  12  o'clock  m.  ;"  but  the  ing  days,  the  official  paper  of  NTovember  12th 
Senate  reftised  to  concur,  when  Mr.  Gleason,  informed  the  public  as  follows:  "Thus  the  mat- 
assuming  now  to  act  as  Governor,  and  using  ter  stands  at  this  writing — Governor  Beed  oe- 
the  power  which  the  constitution  gives  the  cupying  the  Executive  Chamber,  and  Jonathan 
Governor  in  such  cases,  sent  to  both  Houses  a  0.  Gibbs  occupying  the  Secretary  of  State's 
written  message,  "declaring  the  Legislature  apartment  in  the  Oapitol,  and  Grovemor  Gleason 
a^oumed  to  the  first  Monday  of  January,  and  Secretary  Alden,  who  are  under  the  con- 
1869."  structive  charge  of  the  sheriff,  performing  their 

Governor  Reed,  however,  stood  his  ground  official  duties  in  apartments  at  the  City  Hotel." 

unmoved,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties  The  paper  which  Governor  Reed  had  sent  to 

of  his  office,  havihg,  on  November  6th,  ap-  the  Supreme  Oourt  on  November  9th  was  com- 
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manioated  hj  them  to  Mr.  Gleason,  who  an-  count,  and  oonolndes :  '^  We  are,  therefore,  of 

swered  that,  "After  Governor  Reed's  formal  the  opinion  that,  even  upon  the  assumption 

impeachment  by  the  Assembly,  and  the  recog-  that  the  proceeding  of  impeachment  is  not 

nition  of  himself  as  Lieutenant  and  Acting  properly  "legislative  business,"  and  that  it 

Governor  by  both  bodies  of  the  Legislature,"  may  be  presented  at  a  called  session,  without 

the  Supreme  Court  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  the  actually-ezpressed  consent  of  both  Houses, 

matter,  and  he  therefore  "  declined  to  submit  there  has  not  been  an  effective  impeachment 

any  questions  connected  with  the  matter  of  and  suspension  from  the  performance  of  offi- 

impeachment  to  their  honors."    On  November  cial  duties." 

16th  Mr.  Gleason  issued  another  proclamation,  Associate^ustice  O.  B.  Hart  entirely  agrees 
in  which,  after  detailing  many  reasons  to  show  with  both  of  the  others,  and  for  himself  con- 
that,  pending  the  impeachment,  Mr.  Reed  could  denses  the  whole  matter  in  this  sentence :  "  Un- 
not  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Executive,  til  a  minority  of  the  Assemblymen  and  Sena- 
and  that  they  must  be  performed  by  himself  tors  provided  for  by  the  constitution  assemble, 
he  concluded  as  follows:  there  can  be  no  Legislature." 

»r      ji     -r      T  tiTMv      TT  m      ..  T  J    *^  -«*  0x1  A  wAt  of  QUO  worranto,  a  suit  of  ouster 

yaw.  therefore.  L  William  H.  QleaAon,  Lieutenimt  „^„  ;«a*u„*«yi  i^^Av,^  *i,^  fl.,««^,««  n^^^  v«. 

and  Acting  Governor  of  Florida,  do  issue  this,  mv  ^^^  instituted   before  the  Supreme  Court  by 

proclamation,  declaring  that  Mid  Harrison  Beed,  the  Attorney-General  against  Lientenant-Gov- 

(rovemor  of  Florida,  is  deemed  by  the  constitution  emor  Gleason,  on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time 

"under  airest,  and  dwqualifled  from  perfonning any  of  his  election,  he  was  ineligible,  he  being  a 

^^'j^'.^Sr^^-^hr^weTaSlffiro^^foffl.^^^  non-resident  of  Morid.    He  denied  the  juris- 

have  devolved  upon  me :  diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  case; 

I  call  upon  all  citizens  to  aid  me  in  ezeicising  the  alleged,  moreover,  that  he   **  could  not  obtain 

powers  and  discharging  the  duties  thus  devolved  justice  in  this  Court ; "  and  used  other  means 

upon  me  by  the  constitution-  and  to  put  down  the  to  escape ;  but  these  things  avaUed  not,  and  he 

lawlessness  and  anarchy  which  must  inevitably  ensue  Vo„;«- kA«  «»««f^./i  «  a^»4>.{»  f;»i^  ((l.>  oi>^«n. 

if  any  man  impeached  or  indicted,  however  exalted  ^^^E  been  grant^  a  certain  time  "to  show 

hU  Btation,  may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  arrest  un-  cause  why  nnai  judgment  of  ouster  should  not 

posed  by  the  constitution,  or  to  the  only  tribunal  be  rendered    against   him,"   his  counsel,   on 

appointed  by  the  constitution  for  his  trial.    If  one  December  14th,  filed  a  plea  of  eighteen  counts, 

Sw  i^^or^dl^J^iilliiSe^^^^^^^^  ^^*^«»^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  reconstruction,  the  con- 
ness,  and  violence,  will  reign  supreme.  Against  such  stitution  of  Florida,  and  the  State  itself,  did  not 
a  doctrine,  leading  most  certamly  to  vaSx,  dreadful  exist,  but  was  only  provisional,  and,  there- 
results,  I  gbXL  upon  all  law-abiding  citizens  to  sustain  fore,  that  Mr.  Gleason,  though  ineligible  by 
me,  and  stand  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  the  laws  of  Florida,  was  eligible  by  the  law 

^'^'     Intestimonvwhereoflhavehereuntosetmy  crif  Congress  in  the  recoMtruction  acts,  and  by 

-,    hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State  the  order  of  the  district  military  commander. 

V"  ••J    to  be  affixed,  this  16th  day  of  November,  After  hearing  his  plea,  the  Supreme   Court 

▲.  D,  1868.        WM.  H.  GLEASON,  rendered  against  him  a  judgment  of  ouster, 

»    .1.   T .    *       J^'^^i®?!?^  *"/?  ^"^"^  Governor.  u  restraining  him  from  performing  the  duties 

Bv  the  Lieutenant  and  Actmg  Governor:  ^«  t  :«„*««„^*  n.^«^.^««^«  «     tt..^«  ♦!>;«  \.^  «i«;i 

^Attest-GBOBOB  J.  Alden,  Secretary  of  State.  o^  Lieutenant-Governor."    Upon  this  he  filed 

a  writ  of  error,  resting  on  the  same  ground 

On  November  24th  the  Justices  of  the  Su-  with  the  plea  referred  to  above,  and  appealed 
preme  Court  gave  their  written  answers,  sep-  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
arately,  to  the  first  of  tl\e  two  questions  pro-  Chief- Justice  Randall  refusing  to  sign  a  **  writ 
posed  by  Grovemor  Reed.  They,  especially  of  citation,"  Mr.  Gleason  proceeded  to  Wash- 
two  of  them,  consider  the  subject-matter  at  ington,  where  he  obtained  of  Associate-Justice 
length  and  thoroughly,  in  regard  to  fact  as  Miller  a  ^^  citation  writ "  returnable  on  the  first 
weU  as  law  and  precedents,  and,  though  they  Monday  of  December,  1869.  This  reinstated 
consider  it  firom  different  points  of  view,  all  him  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Florida  for  the 
three  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  time. 

unanimous.    Their  answers  were  published  in  The  election  ordered  by  GoTemor  Reed^s 

the  papers  of  December  8d.    Associate-Jus-  proclamation  of  October  28th,  for  the  purpose 

tice  James  D.  Westcott  says :  '^  It  is,  therefore,  of  filling  the  many  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate 

my  opinion  upon  the  facts  submitted  in  your  and  House  of  Representatives,  having  been  held 

communication  and  upon  the  authorities  and  on  December  29th,  and  the  vacancies  filled, 

precedents  cited,  that  twelve  Senators  did  not  the  Legislature  assembled  on  January  6, 1869, 

constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  and  hence  the  day  fixed  for  its  second  session  by  the  new 

that  there  was  no  Senate  within  the  meaning  constitution. 

of  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  that  '^  a  Upon  their  meeting  in  January,  1869,  both 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida,  consisting  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  seemed  anima- 

of  a  Senate  and  Assembly,  vested  with  the  ted  by  a  quite  different  spirit  from  that  whichk 

Legislative  authority  of  tiie  State,"  did  not  guided  them  in  November,  1868,  in  reference 

convene  in  extraordinary  session  under  your  to  Mr.   Reed's  impeachment.     Whatever  its 

proclamation  of  November  8,  1868."  grounds,  they  now  regarded  it  as  not  existing, 

Chief-Justice  E.  M.  Randall,  concurring  fully  and  considered  Mr.  Reed  to  be  in  the  legal  pos- 

in  this,  discusses  the  matter  on  his  own  ac-  session  ofthe  Executive  office  of  Florida.  In  the 
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Senate,  wherein  lientenant-Goyemor  Gleason  the  House  that  it  had  *^  appointed  a  conunittee 

was  presiding  again,  the  first  resolution  offered,  of  two  to  wait  on  the  Goremor,  and  inform 

and  adopted  hy  a  vote  of  ten  yeas  to  one  nay,  him  that  hoth  Honses  are  organized  and  ready 

was  a  plainly-implied  condemnation  of  the  im*  to  receive  any  oommnnioation  he  may  wiah  to 

peaohment  proceedings,  as  follows :  make."    At  noon  on  the  same  day  the  Senate 

JSaohtd,  That  the  Senate  reoognixe  no  other  Jour-  entered  the  Assembly  Hall  for  the  pnrpoee  of 

nalofitflprooeedingsforthisseBftion  than  the  Jour-  receiving  the  €k)ven]or's  message,  when  the 

nal  commenciiv  ^Tuesday,  Januaiy  6, 1869,  and  that  president  of  the  Senate  took  the  chair,  the  State 

Ji  ?1  «^n;J^^ft±'^^?Sf "^*  ""  """^  '***^^^  officers  and  some  others  being,  on  motion,  in- 
to,  be  expuneed  from  its  records.  'x  j  x         a.      'xv    x-l    v    ^^      xt  • 

'         '^    ^  vited  to  seats  withm  the  bar  upon  the  occasion. 

Before  the  voting  on  this  resolution,  another  A  committee  of  three  representing  each  Honse 

Senator  had  even  proposed  a  snbstitate,  thongh  having  then  been  appointed  by  the  chair  '*  to 

it  was  withdrawn,  declaring  that  "  there  was  wait  on  the  Governor,  and  inform  him  that 

no  Legislature  convened  in  the  State  in  ex-  the  Le^atnre  was  assembled  in  joint  meeting 

traordinary  session  in  November  last.''    As  to  to  receive  any  communication  he  might  wish 

the  House  of  Assembly,  where  the  impeach-  to  make,"  they  executed  their  mission,  and  on 

ment  had  originated,  its  very  first  act,  upon  their  return  presented  to  the  Assembly  the 

its  meeting,  was  the  adoption  of  the  following  Governor  in  person,  when  he  delivered  his 

resolution :  message. 

Bstohtd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed        In  this  document  Mr.  Reed  speaks  hopefully, 

by  the  Speaker  to  wait  upon  hU  ExoeUenoy  Harrison  and  exhibits  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  condition 

Keed,  andnotiiy  him  that  the  Assembly  is  in  session,  ^f  Florida,  especiaUy  in  that  the  animoaty  of 

and  ready  to  receive  any  oommumcations  he  may  wish  ^        -2.   ^  wi/«y.«**/  *xi,  ..-•«  i.««  ^"""l.""*J  *** 

to  make.  ^^^  citizens  against  each  other  for  political  op- 

^      *    ^  -  ,  position  had  lost  much  of  its  sharpness  and  in- 

On  the  first  two  days  of  the  sesmon,  severd  tensity,  and  their  minds  appeared  now  mutually 

resoktions  and  subsUtutes  were  mdeed  offered  softened,  saying:   "Throughout  our  beloved 

m  the  House,  purporting  the  appointment  of  state  violent  opposition  to  Federal  authority 

more  or  less  numerous  committees  to  mvesti-  g^d  republican  government  has  ceased,  and 

gate  the  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Reed,  all  classes  of  the  people  yield  obedience  to  the 

preparmg,  as  It  were,  maten^s  for  future  im-  laws.    The  newly-enfranchised  citizen  of  color 

peachment,  if  there  was  cause;  but  they  were  sits  side  by  side  with  his  white  feUow  in  the 

successively  postponed,  or  not  acted  upon,  til^  Cabinet,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  jury-box, 

on  January  6  th,  the  following  preamble  and  and  on  the  Boards  of  Commissioners-occupies 

resolution  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas  the  magistrate's  chair,  and  executes  the  de- 

to  0  nays :  ^^^^g  ^f  courts,  without  exciting  violence  or 

WAtreaa,  It  \b  known  to  this  Assembly  to  be  pub-  occasioning  asperity.  The  change  once  your 
holy  alleged  that  Hamson  Keed,  (Governor  of  Flonda,  1^-*  opMion  ia  TnArvAllniiR.  ta\d  cm\U  fnr  frrntA. 
has  done  and  committed  acts  wrongful  and  unlawfuH  ff  8«88Jon  is  m^elloua,  ana  calls  wr  grate- 
therefore  be  it  '^  recognition.    Political  antagonisms  still  ex- 

JReaolv^  by  ths  Auemblyof  the  StaUof  Florida^  ist,  and  must  ever  exist  among  a  free  people; 

That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Speak-  but  toleration  and  concession  have  taken  the 

er,  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  the  conduct,  acts,  place  of  intolerance  and  proscription," 
and  domgs  of  the  said  Hamson  Beed,  Governor  of  a  a  t/v  ♦i.a  «n<>ny.^  \.I  o^fo  Arv««  ♦i*^  g««4^^ 

Florida,  and  that  the  said  committee  iJe  empowered  ,    ^*  ^J^^   .  ^,ff!l.^®nf  *®  f^^  *^®  ^*^ 

and  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  bonded  debt  at  f  578,045.08,  and  ner  resources, 

tidse  testimon^r  upon  oath  in  the  premises,  and  that  chiefly  from  new  bonds  and    the  estimated 

the  said  committee  be  required  to  report  the  results  revenue  for  1869,  at  $525,000,  leaving  a  small 

of  Its  investigation  at  its  ^earliest  convenience  during  balance  to  be  provided  for.     To  the  $182,000 

the  present  session,  and  that  it  accompany  its  report  !.?*ir  tn     ,Z^  J[     ,  17  i  j  i:    *!.    tt  -1  jo!'* 

with  the  testimony  taken  in  the  said  matter.  ^^  ^^^  Florida  bonds  held  by  the  Umted  SUtes 

^       ^, .    ,  .    ,  ,^  Indian  Trust  Fund  at  Washington,  he  opposes 

Even  this,  l^owever,  had  no  result,  as  a  mo-  her  claun  of  nearly  or  quite  that  amount, 

tion  was  immediately  made  "to  reconsider  the  against  the  United  States,  for  expenditures  in 

vote  just  taken,  wid  that  the  reconsideration  the  Seminole  war.    The  manner  of  paying  her 

be  laid  on  the  table,"  which  was  agreed  to.  current  expenses  in  scrip  seems  to  have  been 

As  each  House  separately,  amongst  its  own  highlj  detrimental  to  the  State,  since  the  Gov- 

members,  condemned  the  impewhrnent  pro-  ©mor  urges  the  necessity  of  forbiddmg  aU  fur- 

oeedmgs,  and  recognized  Mr.  Reed  to  be  right-  ther  issues  of  scrip  and  affirms :  "  If  we  once 

folly  exercising  the  functions  of  Governor,  so  resume  the  payment  of  all  expenses  in  cash,  as 

^^  t.?^.i^  "^f^"*  ^v?^^  together.    On  Janu-  they  accrue,  we  shall  reduce  these  expenses 

ary  7th  the  Assembly  adopted  the  following  from  26  to  50  per  cent.,  and  place  oar  bonds 

resolution:  ^t  par."    He  concludes  this  subject,  saying: 

Resolved  by  the  Aeeemhly,  the  Senate  conewrring,  "  Wise  and  judicious  legislation  at  this  session 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appomted  by  the  nj^y  establish  the  fact  that  no  Southern  SUte 
Speaker,  to  act  with  a  similar  committee  on  the  part  "^  «>««*/*««  i,^^  ^ovv  yr    -rT  •  •^"•'"'»*** z^***^ 

of  the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  his  ExceUency  the  Gov-  resumes  its  position  m  the  Umon  under  better 

emor,  and  inform  him  that  the  Senate  and  Assembly  financial  auspices,  or  with  more  available  re 

are  organized,  and  ready  to  receive  any  commimica-  sources." 

tion  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make.  Qq  taxation,  he  recommends  the  establish- 

And  shortly  after  the  Senate  sent  a  message  to  ment  of  a  Board  of  Equalization,  in  order  to 
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secure  uniform  valuation  of  property,  the  same  He  renews  the  recommendation  of  his  pre- 
class  of  lands  being  now  valued  in  some  conn-  vious  message  "  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
ties  ^^  at  one-half  the  amount  it  is  in  others."  stitution,  bj  striking  out  Section  27  of  Article 
He  recommends  also  the  punisbmedt  of  revenue  X VL"  Tids  section  provides  that  **  owners  of 
officers,  '*  by  fine  and  imprisonment,"  who  fedl  property  sold  under  the  sequestration  act  of 
'*to  make  returns  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the  so-called  Confederate  Congress,  subsequent 
law."  to  January  10, 1861,  and  prior  to  May  1, 1865," 

There  being  above  ten  million  acres  of  the  are  entitled  '*  to  file  a  bill  in  equity,  and  ob- 
State  domain  yet  undisposed  o^  and  several  tain  judgment  against  the  State  for  all  damages 
millions  more  not  even  surveyed,  the  Governor  sustained  by  said  sale  and  detention  of  prop- 
calls  upon  the  Legislature  to  take  effective  erty." 

measures  for  making  such  vast  resources  avail-  In  order  to  save  for  the  State  the  cost  of 

able.    As  the  best  means  for  arriving  at  this  printing  in  matters  which  are  brouffht  before 

resalt,  he  asks  them  to  invite  and  encourage  the  Legislature,  but  in  which  she  is  not  in- 

immigration  of  capital  and  labor  into  Florida,  terested,  the  Grovemor  recommends,  "  that  all 

especially  from  the  Northern  States,  even  by  bills  introduced  for  private  or  local  purposes 

ordering  pamphlets  to   be   gratuitously  die-  be  required  to  be  printed  and  f^imished  at  the 

tributed,  exhibiting  distinctly  ^Hhe  resources  expense  of  the  parties  for  whom  the  ben^t  is 

and  peculiar  advantages  of  every  portion  of  the  sought." 

State."  In  this  connection  he  requests  them  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  hope  that 
to  favor  the  promoters  of  a  State  Agricultural  Gk>vemor  Reed^s  anticipations  concerning  the 
Society,  which  "  is  now  in  the  fiill  tide  of  sue-  welfare  of  Florida  will  be  realized, 
ceasfnl  experiment,"  and  to  encourage  them  by  FORCE,  Petbb,  an  American  historian,  jour- 
causing  the  ^'  reports,  transactions,  essays,  ad-  nalist  and  book-collector,  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
dresses,  and  other  like  papers  of  this  society  "  November  26,  1790;  died  in  Washington,  Jan- 
to  be  published  at  the  charge  of  tJie  State.  uary  28,  1868.    When  a  child,  he  removed 

He  recommends  the  construction  of  two  with  his  parents  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
railway  lines,  the  one  surveyed  since  1857,  and  learned  the  printer's  art,  and  where  he  re- 
fer which  600,000  acres  of  United  States  land  mained  till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
were  granted,  the  other  only  projected;  as  In  November,  1815,  he  became  a  citizen  of 
botli  of  them,  by  connecting  most  important  Washington,  D.  C,  and  five  years  later  com- 
points  within  the  State,  and  facilitatmg  the  menced  the  publication  of  the  National  Gal- 
contmonication  with  others,  would  add  im-  «n<2e»r,  an  annual  volume  of  statistics,  State 
mensely  to  her  population,  and,  of  consequence,  and  national,  which  he  continued  till  1886. 
to  her  traffic  and  general  prosperity.  Even  before  commencing  the  publication  of 

For  a  State  penitentiary,  Mr.  Reed  informs  this  work  he  had  begun  to  collect  books  and 

the  Legislature  that  he  has  obtained  from  the  papers  on  American  history  and  antiquities, 

proper  authorities  at  Washington  the  use  of  and  his  views  of  the  great  importance  and 

the  United  States  Arsenal  property  at  Chatta-  permanent  value  of  a  complete  collection  of 

hoochee,  where  nine  criminals  are  confined  al-  every  thing  bearing  on   this   subject  were 

ready,  he  having  made  for  that  purpose  tem-  strengthened  and  increased  with  every  year 

porary  arrangements ;  but  says  that  "  nrovi-  of  his  life.    He  was  the  earliest  collector  in 

sion  should  be  made  at  this  session  for  ntting  the  field  on  topics  connected  with  American 

up  the  buildings  with  cells  and  accommodations  history,  and  his  solicitude  to   obtain  every 

for  at  least  one  hundred  convicts."  thing  relating  to  the  subject  ended  only  with 

He  requests  them  also  to  provide  a  home  for  his  me.  In  1828  he  commenced  the  publica- 
friendless  and  helpless  persons,  either  by  taking  tion  of  the  NaUonal  Journal^  a  political  news- 
care  of  them  all  in  one  conmion  building  at  paper,  which  was  the  official  journal  during 
the  expense  of  the  State,  or  of  the  counties  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
from  which  they  severally  come,  or  even  by  He  continued  to  publish  this  paper  until  Feb- 
granting  to  each  of  the  counties  a  suitable  tract  ruary,  1880.  From  1886  to  1840  he  was  mayor 
of  State  land,  requiring  them  *^  to  maike  per-  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  in  1840,  on 
manent  provisions  "  for  those  among  their  re-  the  organization  of  the  National  Institute  for 
epective  inhabitants  who  are  in  that  condition,  the  Promotion  of  Science,  he  was  elected  its 

In  regard  to  the  militia,  G-ovemor  Reed  says  first  president  Ii^  1888  he  made  a  contract 
that  the  presence  of  Federal  troops  rendered  with  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
its  organization  unnecessary ;  adding,  that  preparation  and  publication  of  a  Documentary 
^*  several  volunteer  companies  of  citizens,  both  History  of  the  American  Colonies ;  a  work  for 
white  and  colored,  had  been  enrolled,  and  had  which  his  careful  research,  and  his  already 
selected  their  officers,  but,  in  the  sensitive  con-  large  collection  of  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
dition  of  the  popular  mind,  he  had  deemed  it  official  documents  of  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
unwise  to  accept  these  organizations."  He  lution  and  the  years  which  preceded  it,  emi- 
believes,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  nently  qualified  him.  It  was  his  plan,  in  the 
republican  government  will  soon  take  a  firmer  inception  of  this  vast  work,  to  collect,  in  six 
footing,  "  when  a  thorough  enrolment  and  or-  series  of  six  or  more  volumes  each,  all  the 
ganization  of  the  mililia  may  be  safely  had."  documentary  history  of  this  country,  from  its 
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disooTery  in  1493,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Fed-  chosen  profesrion),  and  had  procnred  a  Tery 

eral  CouBtitation  in  1T6S ;  but  to  aeonre  the  large  nDmber  of  books  printed  in  the  infancj 

more  readj  cooperation  of  Con^eBS — since  no  of  the  art;  thna  he  had  nearly  two  bnndred 

private  meana  were  adeqaate  for  ancb  ao  nn-  folios  and  qnartoa  printed  between  1467  and 

dertaking — he  commenced  with  the  foarth  1900,  most  of  them  remarkably  fine  copiea,  and 

series,   covering  the  Stamp-Act   controversy,  several  hundred  volnmes  illasU'ating  the  print- 

aud  the  initial  history  of  the  American  Revo-  ing  of  the  sizteenth  centary. 

lution  (1766-1775).    He  proseonted  his  work  In  1866,  the  librarian  of  Congress  began  to 

with  BO  mnch  vigor,  that,  between  1837  and  agitate  with  great  earnestness  ^e  qoeetion  of 

1844,  he  had  completed  this  aeries  in  aiz  folio  pnrcbasng  this  vast,  valnable,  and  nniqne  li- 

voliunea.    He  then  entered  with  eqnal  zeal  brary,  to  he  incorporated  with  the  library  of 

upon  the  preparation  of  the  filth  series,  which  Congress,    ^r.  Force  had  hitherto  been  nn- 

waa  to  extend  from  1776  to  1778,  and  by  the  willing  to  dispose  of  it,  daring  his  lifetime, 

summer  of  1858  had  published  three  more  but,  feeling  the  denrableness  of  having  it  kept 

volumes,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1776,  together  and  in  a  place  of  safety,  he  finally 

and  had  prepared  for  the  press  most  of  the  re-  consented  to  aooept  from  Congress  the  price 

mwnder  of  this  series,  when  the  work  was  which  had  been  offered  by  parties  in  Kew 

suddenly  stopped  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Marcy,  York,  and    refused — one   hnndred    thousand 

then  Secretary  of  State,  to  approve  the  vol-  dollars.    The  hill  making  the  appropriation 

umes  thus  prepared.    Mr.  Force  was  at  this  passed  through  Congress  without  an  objection, 

time  aisty-three  years  of  age,  and  this  unex-  and  in  the  spring  of  1867  the  library  waa  re- 

pectedactof  Secretary  Marcy  stunned  him.   He  moved  to  itafature  home.    Bat  the  loss  of  bis 

conld  not  be  persuaded  to  go  on  with  the  work,  accustomed  companions  preyed  upon  the  spirits 

or  to  make  any  effort  to  have  the  Secretary's  of  the  venerable  old  man,  and  though  he  was 

deoiaion  reversed.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  as  free  to  use  the  library  of  Congress,  and  bis 

the  one  man  whose  knowledge  on  this  subject  own  collection  as  a  part  of  it,  as  if  it  had  gtill 

was  enoyoloptedio,  and  whose  collections  and  been  in  his  possession,  he  gradually    pined 

notes  for  its  preparation  were  more  complete  away,  losing  his  appetite  and  etrengtb,  home- 

thao  any  other's  conld  be,  was  prevented  from  sick  for  the  loes  of  what  bad  been  the  ruling 

putting  into  av^able  shape  the  material  from  passion  of  his  life,  till  at  last  he  passed  away 

which  oar   early  national    history  mast    be  qnicUy  and  peacefally. 

drawn.    But  though  Mr.  Force  never  resamed  FRANCE,  an  empire  in  Enrope.    Emperor, 
the  studies  which  had  oconpied  him  for  twenty  Lonis  Napoleon  (Napoleon  HI.),  bom  April  SO, 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he  had  not  lost  1808;  chosen  hereditary  Emperor  by  the  pUbii- 
his  interest  in  American  history,  as  the  pnbli-  cite  of  November  21  and  November  S2,  1852. 
cation  of  fonr  large  volumes  of  bistorioal  (po-  Heir-apparent,  Napoleon  Engene  Louis  Jean 
litical)  tracts,  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  Joseph,    born   March    16,   1850.     The    area 
his  eager  investigations  of  all  points  of  the  amounts  to  209,428  square  miles, 
early  history  of  the  country,  fully  evinced.  A  remarkable  fact  in  the  movement  of  pop- 
Meantime  his  accninnlation  of  books  relative  ulation  is  the  decrease  in  the  agrioultaral  dts- 
to   the   history  of   America   went   on.     Fite  tricts.     It  appears,  fr^^m  the  tables  of  the  last 
spacious  rooms  of  a  large  bnilding  were  occu-  oenBus(1866),  that  the  population  of  Franco  has 
pied  with  his  books  and  pamphlets,  the  former  increased  in  178  arrondissements,  and  dimin- 
nnmbering    over   twenty  thonsand,    and   the  ished  in  IS6.     This  does  not  include  th«  three 
latter  thirty  thousand ;  in  addition  to  these  he  departments  annexed  in  1660.  In  60  arrondisse- 
had  over  eight  hundred  volumes  of  news-  ments  it  has  even  considerably  advanced,  and 
papers,  besiaes  flies  innumerable,  occupying  in  128  the  popnlation  has  remained  stationary, 
the  entire  basement  of  his  house.     He  had  in  The  specially  agricultiu^  arrondissementB  have 
person  or  through  his  agents  ransacked  the  suffered  a  diminution  of  two,  four,  aiz,  eight, 
bookshops,  and  the  farm-housea  and  garrets,  ten,  and  eleven  thousand  inhabitants.     Thns, 
from  Hame  to  Savannah,  for  historical  books  that  of  Argentin,  in  the  Ome,  has  lost,  dnriiig 
and  pamphlets,  and  though  much  of  his  coUeo-  the  twenty  years,  14,000  (in  184S  it  reckoned 
tion  was  procured  at  a  moderate  expense,  he  110,000,  and  in  1866  only  96,000),  and  that  of 
never  hesitated  between  paJ^ng  a  large  price  V^sonl  suffered  a  decrease  of  12,000  within  the 
for  a  vataable  book,  and  letting  it  pass  out  of  aame  period.    On  the  other  hand,  all  the  ar- 
his  reach.     He  had  actoallr  mortKUied  bis  rondiasements  of  which  the  population  has  in- 
real  estate  to  obtain  the  mei 
collection  mora  complete, 
rich  in  autographs,  maps,  ] 
gravings,  and  among  other  t 
copy  of  every  army  order  L 
Department.     But  it  is  not  s 
that  he  had  made  another  ci 
ferent  subject,  which  was  mi 
perhaps  any  other  in  this  i 
a  passion  for  the  art  of  printi 


Ii  each  departmott  wUl  be  entitled  during  the 
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AuRioA.— St.  Karre  and  Uiqnelon  (1865) . .  8,799 

M«Unique  {181B) 189,109 

Ouadalonpe  and  depeDderidea  (18AB). .  151,591 

Qaiua<l865) 16,482 


Poiaeaaiooa  in  Amaiioa. . . 


,    818,91 


The  population  of  the  colonial  poBsesrionB 
of  France  was,  in  1868,  reported  as  follows: 

Am. — India — Pondlolierr]',  Karikal,  Hahe, 

Tanaoo^  Chandamagar  (1866) 276,088 

CodUh China — theU^eeoldprovinoea.    602,116 
"                tha  three    new  prov-- 
inoea  (TlnMloiu,  Chaudoo,  ood  Ha- 
lian) 477,000 


Total  of  Frenoh  ooloniea S,e07,SS7 

Under  the  protectorate  of  France  are  the 

kingdoms  of  Oarobodia  <1,(>00, 000  inhabitanU); 
Porto  Novo,  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa;  Ta- 
hiti, Gambier,  and  other  islands  in  Ooeanica, 
together  with  a  population  of  1,043,89T.  The 
aggregate  population  of  oolonies  and  conntriee 
under  the  protectorate  amonnts  to  S,3S1,854. 
The  apparent  decrease  of  the  population  in  the 
colonies,  for  which,  in  18ST,  a  population  of 
8,0S1,868,  exdosive  of  the  three  new  provinces 
In  Cochin  China,  was  reported,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  a  censna  in  Cochin  China  ahowed  the 
population  to  bo  conaiderebiy  inferior  to  the 
fonner  eetimates.  The  territory  of  the  Gaboon 
colony,  on  the  African  west  coast,  was  en- 
larged, in  1868,  BO  as  to  extend  to  the  Fernand 
Bay  River,  in  conseqnenoe  of  treaties  con- 
clnded  with  the  kings  and  chie&  of  the  Kamma 
and  the  Rembo. 

In  the  "Definite  Badget,  for  18S7,"  the  rev- 
enue appears  aa  2,156,133,049  francs;  expendi- 
tures, 1,071,627,281  francs ;  deficit,  lB8,eOS,ei8 
franca,  which  will  he  met  from  the  new  loan 
of  4BO,BOO,000  francs,  contracted  in  18fl8.  The 
"  Rectified  Badget,for  1868,"  gives  die  receipts' 
and  expenditures  each  as  1,081,095,002  fraocs; 
but  129,701,850  francs  of  the  loan  of  4A0,G00,- 
000  francs  are  employed  for  the  gadget  of  ex- 
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traordinary  expenditures.  The  budget  for  1 869, 
as  Toted  by  the  Senate  and  Legislative  body,  is 
as  follows:  Regular  receipts,  1,700,948,247; 
specie  budget,  272,959,763 ;  extraordinary  bad- 
get,  102,882,787;  total  receipts,  1,995,404,666; 
total  of  expenditures,  2,128,840,645;  deficit, 
132,935,979,  which  will  be  covered  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  loan  of  440,500,000  francs.  The 
pnblic  debt,  in  1868,  amounted  to  12,993,298,000 
francs.  The  following  details  of  the  public  debt 
in  May,  1868,  given  by  a  Paris  writer,  Louis  P16e, 
are  interesting:  **The  public  debt  is  divided 
into  three  parts — consolidated,  reduced  or  con- 
verted, redeemable  debt,  and  life  annuities. 
The  first  (consolidated)  is  composed  of  four  and 
one-bal^  four,  and  three  per  cent,  rentes.  The 
annual  interest  paid  on  the  four  and  one-half 
amounts  to  87,453,098  francs ;  on  the  four,  to 
not  more  than  446,096  francs;  and  on  the 
three,  to  not  less  than  80^,900,742  francs ;  total 
interest  of  the  funded  debt,  843,799,936  francs. 
The  expense  of  the  redeemable  debt  consists 
in  the  interest  of  capital  of  which  the  state  is 
the  depositary,  such  as  caution-money,  interest 
on  money  borrowed  annually  for  the  service 
of  the  Treasury,  and  periodical  payments  for 
the  redemption  of  dues,  or  for  territory  to  for- 
eign governments.  The  interest  on  caution- 
money,  of  which  the  state  is  the  depositary, 
amounts  to  8,700,000  francs,  and  which,  at 
three  per  cent.,  gives  a  capital  of  over  290,- 
000,000  francs,  and  indicates  the  large  number 
of  functionaries  holding  places- for  which  they 
^ve  security.  The  interest  of  the  floating  debt 
is  26,000,000  francs,  or  a  capital  of  more  than 
866,000,000  francs  at  three  per  cent.  The  pe- 
riodical payments,  rents,  or  redevanees^  amount 
to  248,832  francs  for  the  Sound  and  Belt  tolls, 
and  another  of  20,000  francs  to  Spain.  The 
Detts  ViagirSy  or  life  annuity,  is  of  several 
kinds.  It  comprises  fourteen  articles,  some 
of  them  important.  First,  are  the  military 
pensions,  which  amount  to  45,000,000  francs ; 
the  second)  civil  pensions,  as  fixed  by  the  law 
of  the  9th  of  June,  1863,  amounting  to  52,455,- 
000  francs;  the  third,  retiring  allowances,  or 
superannuation  pensions,  amounting  to  5,500,- 
000  francs.  Then  come  gratuities  to  old  sol- 
diers of  the  first  republic  and  empire,  which 
are  set  down  at  2,700,000  francs;  civil  pen- 
sions, fixed  by  the  law  of  1790  at  1,779,000 
francs;  yearly  indemnities  on  the  same  account, 
910,000  francs ;  pensions  on  the  old  civil  list. 
589,000  francs;  pensions  granted  by  way  of 
national  recompenses,  508,000  francs;  pensions 
on  account  of  the  Mont  de  Milan,  311,700 
francs ;  pensions  of  the  great  functionaries  of 
the  empire,  288,000  francs ;  and  some  other 
less  important  items.  The  previous  budgets 
comprised  the  dotation  of  Marshal  Pelissier, 
but  which  ended  with  him. 

The  army,  according  to  the  new  law  of 
February  1,  1868,  consists  of  the  active  army, 
and  the  reserve,  each  numbering  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men.    The  active  army  is  com- 
posed as  follows - 


Staff 

Gensdarmerie 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Mifitaiy  Equipage. 
Administration . . . 


Total 40i,428 


A  ^^Garde  Rationale  Mobile,"  which  will  num- 
ber about  550,000,  was  to  cooperate  for  the  de- 
fence of  fortresses,  coasts,  and  fh)ntier8.  The 
National  Guard  has  a  military  organization, 
and  is  placed  nnder  the  Minister  of  War.  It 
comprises  250  battalions,  having  each  eight 
companies  of  2,000  men,  and  125  batteries  of 
200  men.  Together,  the  active  ariny,  the  re- 
serve, and  the  National  Guard  number  1,850,- 
000  men. 

According  to  the  French  "  Blue  Book,"  pnb- 

lished  in  January,  1869,  the  condition  of  the 

army  of  France  at  the  end  of  December,  1868, 

was  as  follows : 

Total  avulable  military  forces 1,0S8,990 

Number  of  regular  troops 700,000 

Active  army  at  home 8T8,8fiS 

"  inAlgeria 64,6S1 

"  inltaly 6,828 

Total  in  active  service US^Tli 

The  French  fleeton  July  1,  1868,  waa  com- 
posed as  follows:  Vessels  afloat,  360;  in  the 
course  of  construction,  92 ;  the  number  of  guns 
was,  on  January  1,  1867,  6,784;  the  ateamers 
together  had  706,241  horse-power.  The  ma- 
rine force  consisted  of  72,408  men.  Of  the 
condition  of  the  fleet  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
the  "Blue  Book,"  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  January,  1869,  gave  the  following  in- 
formation : 

The  fleet  was  composed  on  the  81st  Decemher,  186$, 
of  480  vessels,  of  which  881  were  steamera^^'ith  a 
total  of  78,165  horse-power.  There  are,  hwidce,  ffl 
course  of  completion,  afloat,  seven  others  of  S,7lO 
horse-power,  and  on  the  stocks  81  more  of  12,405 
horse-power,  and  one  sfuUng  transport.  This  total  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  firat  indoW 
the  vessels  which  form  part  of  the  new  fleet,  to  w 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  programme  id 
course  of  execution  since  1857 ;  and  the  eeoond^iD' 

Sosed  of  the  remuns  of  the  old  navy.  con»iderea  jn- 
t  to  take  place  in  the  new,  either  directly  or  after 
transformation.  The  new  naval  force,  the  only  ^ 
that  constitutes  the  real  maritime  strength  of  tbaem- 

gire,  counts,  as  comnleted,  814  steamers  and  10  m- 
ig-vessels.  A  table  shows :  1.  Iron-dada  to  tbe 
number  of  60,  of  various  classes.  2.  The  unannored 
flghting-ships,  96  screw-steamers.  8.  91  small  ateai^ 
crs,  dispatch-boats,  tenders,  etc  4.  Transpoitti » 
of  various  sizes ;  and  finally,  the  two  tnuning-aoboou, 
one  for  gunners  and  the  other  for  naval  pupils,  "t 
the  old  fleet  there  still  remain  17  steamers  and  29 
sailing-ships.  . 

The  works  undertaken  for  the  enlai^fement  of  t&o 
buildings  and  increase  of  the  mechamcal  P^^^^ 
the  two  founderies  of  Ruelle  and  Nevers  have  been 
actively  pushed  forward.  In  the  latter  place  utej  vt 
very  advanced ;  in  the  former  they  may  be  oonsiderwi 
as  terminated.  These  two  establishments  are  now  u 
full  course  of  fabrication  of  huge  artillery.  . 

The  pieces  of  19,  24  and  37  centimetres  (Ik  to  W* 


la.)  calibre  wUoli  theyluTe  eompletod  an  already  In 
number  aoffident  to  arm  oil  the  iron-KiUd  veuala  ca- 
pable of  Immediately  puttlnft  to  tea,  and  the  batteiy 
of  the  frigatea  ia  eren  aD)cmeated  in  foroe  by  the  en- 
tire tab*iit«ition  of  cuinon  oTSia.  for  thews  of  IVo. 
The  wooden  aorew-TesMla  bare  also  had  thur  mill- 
taiy  value  increaaad  by  a  new  armament  of  laua  of 
Ida.  and  l!l«.  of  the  most  reoent  type.  Subjected  to 
numeroDi  Criala  at  Oavrea  and  at  sea,  thia  nayal  weap- 
on baa  giren  reaulta  aatiifactoty  upon  the  whole. 
Franoe  inceaaantlf  punoea,  moreover,  like  otber  na- 
tions, the  studies  intended  to  improve  It  in  augment- 
ing ita  power.  Theae  expetimeuta  aeem  dow  to  point 
more  paitiODlarly  to  a  profomid  modiflcation  la  the 
mannfiictiiTe  of  gunpowder.  As  to  portable  arms,  tba 
Naval  Department  W  been  almK^  able  to  give  the 
moakets  of  the  IMS  model  to  ita  aaUors  and  aoldlers, 
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D  December  SI,  1S66, 
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)D  lenninated. 
The    special    commerce*  of   France  vith 
America  and  some  European  oonntries  was,  in 
1866,  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  francs). 
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688 
489 
S03 
68 

ToUl 15,887        1,043,811 

Coaatlng-veaaels 8,838  86,898 

An  official  report  of  the  ministrv  of  Agridol- 
tore.  Commerce,  and  Pablic  Works  gives  the 
following  informatJon  of  the  different  lines  of 
nulway  working  at  the  cIom  of  1867,  and 
their  receipts  during  the  year,  as  compared 
vith  1866:  The  total  length  of  railway  open 
on  the  Slst  of  December,  1667,  was  15,860 
Idlometres  (flve-eighthH  of  a  mile  each),  and  of 
which  7,634  formed  the  old  networtc,  and 
7,809  the  new,  while  the  remaining  886  be- 
longed to  private  companies;  the  extent  of 
Bnea  at  the  close  of  1S66  was  14,630  kilome- 
tres, there  being  an  increase  of  1,13d  kilome- 
tres in  1867.  The  total  receipts  in  the  two 
years  respectively  were  as  follows:  In  1867, 
old  network,  499,887,007  frano8;  Dew,  169,- 
141,798  ftrancs;  other  companies,  4,666,288 
francs— together,  666,494,088  francs.  In  1869, 
old  network,  469,894,060  francs;  new,  133,- 
462,882  francs;  other  companies,  8,884,001 
francs— together,  606,680,448  franca.  The 
wgmantation  in  1867  was  consequently  60,- 
818.646  francs. 

The  legislative  session,  which  had  been 
opened  in  November,  1867,  closed  in  Jnly, 
1868.  It  was  the  longest  sinoe  186S,  having 
comprised  141  pnblio  ^ttiogs,  whereas  that  of 
1867  oon^ated  of  89  only.  The  disonsnon  on 
the  bodget  alone  occnpied  not  fewer  than  2S ; 
in  1867  the  debate  lasted  only  31.  For  the 
first  time  rinoe  1S63  the  Assembly  heard  nine 
ministerB  take  part  snccessively  in  the  pnblio 
disoasdons,  M.  Konher,  M.  Bnroobe,  U.  Fmsrd, 
the  Uarquia  de  Uonstter,  M.  de  Foroade  la 
Roqnette,  Harshal  Niel,  Admiral  Riganlt  de 
Qesooilly,  U.  Dm^j,  and  M.  Yuitry  coming 
forward  and  defending  their  departments.  One 
only.  Marshal  Vwllant,  minister  of  the  Em- 
peror's household,  took  no  part  in  the  labors 
of  tbe  Legislative  body.  The  Senate  met  84 
times  in  its  boreanz  and  66  in  general  sittings. 
The  former  had  to  examine  one  demartd  for  an 
interpellation,  as  well  as  several  petitions,  pro- 
posing modifications  in  the  OoDstittitlon ;  they 
appointed  76  committees,  the  labors  of  which 
were  as  follows :  One  to  examine  a  S«natut 
Qmtultum;  63  for  the  investigation  of  bills; 
one  to  confflder  a  demand  for  sntborization  to 
proseoat«  a  senator;  nine  to  pr«pare  report* 
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on  petitions,  and  one  charged  with  the  exam-  660,000,000  of  rente,  being  equal  to  a  oapital 

ination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Senate.     The  of  fifteen  miUiarda  or  francs,  or  little  abort  of 

Assembly  deliberated  on  a  Seriatus  Camultum  thirtj-fonr  times  the  amonnt  called  for.    The 

relative  to  an  exchange  of  land  between  the  subscriptionB   receiyed   at   Paris  and  in  the 

crown  and  private  indiyiduals ;  voted  116  bills,  departments,  being  not  subject  to  reduction, 

among  which  were  68  concerning  the  depart-  amount  to  8,141,170  francs  rente.    The  moneys 

ments,  communes,  or  private  individuals ;  and  deposited  to  insure  an  allotment  exceed  the  sum 

48  of  general  interest ;  it  also  set  aside,  by  the  of  660,000,000  francs. 

previous  question,  the  application  for  authoriza-  According  to  a  table  published  by  the  Paris 

tion  to  lostitute  proceedings  against  a  member.  Epoque^  the  result  of  fifty-two  partial  elections 

Among  the  most  important  acts  approved  for  the  Legislative  body,  which  have  taken  place 

during  the  session  belong  the  law  on  the  right  from  1868  (the  last  general  elections)  to  1868, 

of  meeting  and  the  law  on  the  press.    The  law  was  as  follows:  The  official  candidates,  who 

on  the  right  of  meeting  was  adopted  by  the  in  1868  obtained  1,082,867  votes,  received  only 

Legislative  body  by  209  yeas  against  22  nays ;  849,769,  ^hile  626,290  have  been  given  to  the 

and  in  the  Senate  by  86  yeas  against  24  nays ;  opposition  aspirants,  in  place  of  807,296  in  1863. 

and  the  law  on  the  press,  in  the  Legislative  Tnerefore,  since  the  general  election,  and  in 

body,  by  242  yeas  against  1  nay ;  and  in  the  fifty-two  circumscriptions  alone,  the  Crovem- 

Senate  by  98  yeas  against  27  nays.  {See  Fbaitos,  ment  has  lost  182,608  votes,  while  its  opponents 

Pbess  of.)  have  gained  218,000,  constituting  nearly  double 

The  execution  of  the  law  concerning  the  re-  the  number  they  obtained  five  years  back.    On 

organization    of  the  French  army  produced  examining  the  definitive  results,  it  is  found  that 

considerable  trouble  in  several  places.    In  no  86  candidates  of  the  administration  have  been 

Slace  were  the  disturbances  so  serious  as  in  Bor-  elected  to  16  independents, 
eaux.  On  March  21st  a  numerous  band  pa-  On  March  17tlL  a  pamphlet  was  published  at 
raded  the  Rue  de  la  Tresorerie,  singing  the  the  imperial  prmting-press,  under  the  title 
^*  Marseillaise.''  The  commissary  of  police  of  Lee  Titreede  la  DpnaetieNapoUonienne^*'^  The 
the  quarter  presented  himself,  and  attempted  Claims  of  the  Napoleonic  Dynasty"),  having  for 
to  take  away  a  red  flag  carried  by  one  of  the  its  object  to  show,  among  other  facts,  that  in 
party.  A  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  commissary  1799,  as  well  as  in  1862,  tiie  imperial  dynasty, 
was  badly  knocked  about.  A  grocer,  who  without  upsetting  any  Government^  ascended 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  officer  of  justice  with  the  throne  of  France,  vacant  at  each  of  these 
an  iron  rod  in  his  hand,  was  disarmed  and  dates,  with  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of 
beaten.  Subsequently  the  police  made  several  the  people.  The  following  extracts  give  a  re- 
arrests. In  the  St.  Nicholas  quarter  a  sergeant-  view  of  the  principal  elections,  which  elevated 
de-ville  was  ill-treated.  On  the  22d  the  young  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III.  to  the  throne, 
men  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council  of  ana  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
revision  in  the  Place  Toumy  presented  them-  the  Constitution  of  the  Second  Frendh  Empire, 
selves  with  big  carrots  in  their  button-holes  since  1862: 

and  in  their  hands.    These  pacific  emblems  of 

ftffriniltnrfi  threw  ridimlfl  nnon  the  nrorM^Ml.  ^he  opposition  to  the  preaidenUal  election  in  1848 

agriculture  tnrew  noicuie  upon  tne  proceea-  j^^  been  1,918,841  voteB;  on  the  20th  of  December, 

mgs,   and  provoked  great  guffaws  from  the  igsi^  jt  bad  declined  to  641,861  votes.    Against  thi 

crowd.     The  police  showed  themselves  in  great  creation  of  the  empire  the  nsys  were  only  268,145. 

force  everywhere,  and  many  agents  went  about  But  that  which  this  exposition  above  iQl  sets  forth, 

in  plain  clothes.     In  the  Place  Toumy  a  picket  *■»  ^^**  ^'^  *""«•  withm  half  a  century  the  Napoleonic 

of  regakr  troops  was  obliged  to  aid  the  police  t&.  ^T^^J^^dth^n^JSKli^ne'S'^ 

These  disturbances  of  the  21st  and  22d  took  the^e  hiatorical  cyde :  both  have  reSsued  Fiance 

place  subsequently  to  the  trial,  on  the  20th,  by  fhnn  chaos ;  each,  three  tunes  acclaimed,  held  office 

the  tribunal  of  correctional  police,  of  three  fof  f^  hmited  period,  soon  prolonged,  and  both  took 

young  men  arrested  for  singing  the  "Marseil-  ^^  ?«?*■  °5  athrone which  they  foundvacant .  The 

io?<,A  "  ^YxA  /..ttS^m  ttT7-;«./v  i«  iS^J«T.i; "n i.v  consulate  and  the  presidency  both  merged  m  the  cm- 

i  o?v     *^  ^T??  ^  *^t  ^*  ^^P^^MTI©    on  the  pire_a  unique  spectacle  in  ifistory  at  fiify  yeam'  inter- 

lytn.^   Une  01  tnese,  wno  excused  himself  for  val.  in  spite  of  so  many  events  that  intervened  to  ke«> 

carrying  a  red  flag  on  the  ground  that  he  had  it  down.    The  will  or  the  ]>e<^le,  like  a  river  swai- 

seen  one  paraded  in  the  streets  on  the  day  be-  lowed  up  by  sand,  bursts  forth  from  the  lower  layen 

fore,  which  nobody  interfered  with,  w«  sen-  2lSffire'?taiS""Tlf,!S2^'o?iSri^,^ 

tenced  only  to  four  days'  imprisonment;  but  jn  ©cbo  to  the  pUbimU  of  1804.    The  4,000,000  of 

the  two  others,  one  of    whom  publicly  ha-  voters  which  amazed  the  historians  (of  the  First  £m- 

rangued  the  mob  and  spoke  against  the  army  pii^)  increased  to  8,000,000 ;  and  he  who  was  called  to 

bill,   were    sentenced    respectively  to    three  *?®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^«  ^t^^  constitution  of  the  Rrat 

m/^r»4^ii<.)  ««/!  ^^^  w.r.T«fTi'ci  ;*v,^«;<.^»^»^4-  Empirc  becomes  the  chief  of  the  Second,  uniting  in 

months'  and  one  month  8  imprisonment.  Ms  person  hereditaiy  with  elective  rigtts.     I?om 

m  August  M.  Magne,  tne  Minister  of  Fmance,  1799  to  1804  Napoleon  received  10,000,000  of  suAsfres. 

addressed  a  report  to  the  Emperor  touching  the  From  1848  to  1852  Napoleon  received  90,000.000  of 

successof  the  loan  of  440,500,000  francs,  which  votes— 80,000,000  of  voting  papers  signed  by  the 

the  Government  had  made.     The  report  states  French^people-those  are  tiie  Utie-deeds  of  the  Is  apcv- 

the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  loan  at  781,292,  ®in  the^wires  which  followed  the  2d  of  Decern- 

and  the  aggregate  of  their  subscriptions  at  ber,  it  may  have  been  seen  that  the  Prinoo-President 
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did  not  oonflne  himself  to  a|>pl7  to  the  nation  for  ex-  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 

teaordinuy  powers,  with  •  yiew  to  devising  »  remedy  tween  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Siain  were 

for  ft  temporary  ailment,  but  that  he  set  forth  ft  whole  ^^^v„„^^  ;„  j„^  /Ui««  .^^  Pon/.i-rvir  ^«  *\^^  o^*i» 

system  of  government  ippropriate  to  the  permanent  ©jchanged  in  due  form  at  Bangkok  on  the  24th 

requirements  of  the  oomitiy.  He  only  oonsented  to  un-  of  JNovember,  1867.     On  the  following  day  M. 

dertake  the  burden  of  leading  the  destinies  of  fivioe  Duchesne  de  Bellecourt  laid  before  the  King 

on  the  condition  that  that  system,  reverting  to  the  eon-  the  presents  sent  by  tiie  Emperor  Napoleon, 

sular  tradition  of  the  yew  VIII.,  was  favorably  re-  jjj  fiajesty  testified  his  gratitude,  and  declared 

ocived  by  the  nation.    Never  was  a  condition  more  .,  « -"-Rj^'fj  «v«i.*a*«v*  »  »  ^  »**        v,  €^>*  «^^.  cmvvi 

expUcitlystoted  nor  more  unanimously  fulflUed.   The  *^a*  ^0  ^^8  resolved  to  neglect  nothmg  to 

principles  whence  the  Constitution  is  derived  were,  secure  the  good-will  of  the  European  govem- 

therofore,  the  result  of  a  fireel^-oonsented  compact.  ments. 

But  tf  Uiese  bases  be  fixed,  if  they  cannot  be  modi-  o^  the  16th  of  June  a  French  outpost  of 

fled  without  a  «^6Met/«,  the  work  itself  mvolves  pro-  x^^^*^  /i„^  „^ms^--  «♦  t?««k  ^a^  n<^y^\^ nuxw^^ 

gressive  impr^ements ;  it  is  perfectible.    The  £m-  twenty-five  soldiers,  at  Rach-gia,  Coohm  China, 

peror  openly  proclaimed  that  fact  as  early  as  the  81st  was  surprised  by  a  roving  party  of  1,000  Anam- 

of  December,  1851,  when  he  sud  he  intended  to  inure  ite  robbers.     Only  one  of  the  soldiers  escaped 

the  country  to  the  wise  practice  of  liberty.    Let  na  with  his  life,  when  this  news  reached  the  gar- 

iSMj^Si^lTl'/erte^  r^^-  .^^^  ^Ty.'^JZ^  f  expeditionary 

The  Constitution  of  the  Uth  of  January,  lS52,  has,  «>fc«»  increased  by  bodies  of  native  militia, 

it  is  known,  become  the  Constitution  of  the  empire,  who  volunteered  their  services,  was  sent  out 

The  change  effected  in  the  form  of  government  has  to  pursue  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre, 

Hwulted  in  abrogating  or  amending;  several  articles  ^^pon  whom  thev  inflicted  severe  loss. 

:??S£iJs"^Thli^^  ;At  the  end.of  April  the  consul-general  of 

these  differences.    The  intelligence  of  the  reader  will  iJ  ranee  m  lunis  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 

at  once  supply  that  want.  with  the  Government  of  the  Bey.    The  diffi- 

As  for  modifications  of  another  order,  they  are  the  oulty  was  settled  by  a  mixed  commission,  pre- 

^^4^SX^o?Zil^'i^r<^^IrZ^t  «t«d  over  by  .  Frenohn,«,  «.d  diplomatic 

in  the  liberal  pathft  has  entered  on,  we  wUl  confine  relations  were  renewed  m  May. 

ourselves  to  mentioning  the  most  important,  and  enu-  The  "  Blue  Book,"  published  by  the  Govem- 

meratinjB^  the  |preat  measures  which  have  been  their  ment  in  January,  1869,  remarks,  with  satisfac- 

almost  numerate  consequence.                   ^       v,-  tion,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  in- 

^  We  wiU  mention  (1)  the  act  wiuch  has  made  public  temational  commission  on  the  boundary  ques- 

in  the  papers  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  and  has  per-  "^*""*'*y"*"  v^^^^^^ooivu  vu  *, .«  *^"  *'*<J  H**"*^ 

mitted  the  reproduction  in  extento  by  shorthand  of  tion  between  France  and  Spain.    These  labors, 

the  discussions  in  the  two  Chambers ;  (2)  the  sending  which  have  continued  for  fifteen  years,  were 

of  ministers  to  the  Chambers  by  special  delegation ;  brought  to  an  end  at  the  very  time  when  the 

(8)  the  extension  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif  of  the  right  Spanish  revolution  broke  out    It  notices,  also, 

of  amendment;  (4)  the  power  attributed  to  the  Senate  .^v  „^x4.i^^^«4.  ^x»i.v«  ;i:„:«;^«  ^f  ♦iv^  ■d,v«1;«^»«i 

to  send  back  to  the  Corps  L^gUlatif,  for  fresh  exami-  the  settlement  of  the  division  of  the  Pontific^ 

nation,  bills  which  appear  to  it  to  be  defective ;  (6J  the  dobt  with  the  Italian  Government,  interrupted 

voting  of  the  budget  oy  larj^  sections ;  (6)  the  aoan-  by  the  events  of  which  the  Boman  frontier 

donmentby  the  Emperor  of  the  power  ot  opening,  in  was  the  theatre  last  year.    The  arrangement 

SS,;S^^d?u,^(mh^uV'rruwryof  ?£  oondnded  then  was  BatUfactory  to,the  Gov- 

press ;  (8)  the  law  on  coalitions,  and  (9)  finally,  the  ©rnment  of  the  Pope.    The  attempt  smoe  made 

bill  which  is  now  before  the  Legislature,  and  whose  to  suspend  its  effects  afforded  an  occasion  to 

object  is  the  right  of  meeting.  the  Oabinet  of  Florence  to  declare  its  firm  de- 

The  whole  of  these  dispositions  emanate,  so  to  ^^^  to  cause  those  engagements  to  be  respect- 
speak,  from  the  womb  of  that  Constitution,  which  ^  j .  ^„  j  ^.i,^  «..^««^i  «;«.^«  iv«.  ♦"Ka  Tf  o1;«« 
SndTitself  to  every  movement  of  liberty,  and  which,  ^\.^^  ^}f  fP"?^^  ^^^^  ^ij^^  ?^*H"^ 
in  this  respect,  has  been  an  innovation  as  hardy  as  Jrarliament  to  the  declarations  of  the  mimster 
fruitful.  To  appreciate  the  liberal  character  of  this  is  regarded  as  unequivocal  testimony  of  a 
Constitution,  we  have  only  to  compare  it  with  the  better  state  of  public  feeling. 
Constitutions  of  preceding  monarchies.  j.]^^    following    paragraph,   in    the    "Blue 

An  imperial   decree  in  the  Moniteur  an-  Book,"  relates  to  the  Eastern  question.    After 

noanced  the  abrogation  of  the  eighteenth  arti-  mentioning  the  difficulties  attending  it,  and 

cle  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  France  the  necessity  for  Europe  to  maintain  the  state 

and  Mecklenburg.    The  concessions  accorded  of  things  as  established  by  treaties,  it  says : 
by  the  Zollverein  to  France  were  a  reduction 

to  20f.  of  duty  on  the  100  kilogrammes  of  wine  Thus,  when,  in  presence  of  the  complications 

t«  ^»<.v»  <>««^  K^ffi^o    t^TxA  f/x  on  T^ai.  /.o«*    ivn  which  occurred  between  the  Turkish  Government 

in  casks  and  bottles,  and  to  20  per  cent,  on  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^        .^  consequence  of  the 

cotton  tissues,  light,  transparent  white  or  pre-  Candiote  question,  Prussia  took  the  initiative  in  a 

pared,  and  8f.  75c.  on  various  other  articles,  proposition  for  submitting  to  the  powers  which 

Another  decree  approved  of  the  declaration  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  difference  which  so 

Biiraed  21st  February,  1868,  between  France  seriously  menaced  the  tninauUlity  of  the  East,  we  did 

'^j    Tx  1                      .•'♦        .  n^^^„ .ji    .^  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  oombmation  to  all 

and   Italy,   concerning  privileges  grMited  to  the  courts  interested.    We  have  had  the  satisfaction 

French  subjects  m  Italy  and  Italian  subjecte  in  of  seeing  it  accepted.    Already,  in  the  mean  time. 

France.     The  subjects  of  either  country  shall  the  good  offices  rendered  by  a  ship  of  the  Imperial 

be  respectively  exempt  from  all  service  in  the  Navy  in  the  Greek  waters  had  prevented  all  danger 

^«»««.  ViA,^  «.l«:/x«*ai  Vmai^  /^i.  milifio  fi.rkt«  all  <>*  "*  immediate  conflict  between  the  naval  forces  of 

army,  navy,  national  goard,  or  militia,  from  aU  ,p^^,^     ^^^  ^^^^^    gj^^^  ^j^^^^  ^  conference  met  in 

judicial  or  municipal  functions,  forced  loans,  purfs.    Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  conciliatioil  with^ 

and  military  requisition.  which  their  labors  were  carried  on,  the  plenipoten- 
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tiariea  agreed  on  the  principle  of  international  right,  exception  of  Russia  and  the  two  MccklenburgB, 

and  theEmperor'fl  Government  wiU  goon  be  able  to  ^^d  weighed  down  journalism  in  France  and 

make  known  the  definitive  result  of  the  amicable  in-  ^««„^«*Jwi   Ua    v^«ui.w   ».o>»H-k   ^-^a  a^^^u^ 

tervention  of  the  powers.  prevented  its   healthy  growth  wd  develop- 

The  relations  between  France  and  the  United  °'^'^*-     I?  consequence  of  the  discretionary 

States,  according  to  the  "Blue  BooV  have  £^7!" .f^r^^lr 

continued  to  be  cordial ;  and  the  French  Gov-  ^^  *^. *^^  prefecte  of  the  depsrtmente,  mih 

^viiuiAxuvw.  w  u^  vvx^cM ,  CM±^  vu«7  o. « vuvxx  VI  vT  ^hom  j^  ^|^  jgft  optioual  whcthcr  or  not  they 

SSK:  ''«*-->-  -d  the  republics  2:5^0^^/*  fi^ZraSS?!?^- 

01  tne  racmo.                          v    .       .       ^  cial  or  semi-official  sheets,  all  attempts  to  start 

er^meTh^viSrSla^in^^^^^^^^  S^^'^^^'^lJ  or  opposition  papers  having  be^ 

tween  the  beUigerents,  we  thought,  as  wdl  as  Eng-  thwarted    by  the  minister   or  the  prefects, 

land,  that  the  maintenance  of  our  previous  offers  Evon  m  the  largest  proYiDoial  cities  of  tne  em- 

mi^ht  become  an  embarrassment  for  the  Cabinet  to  pire,  such  as  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  lille, 

which  we  addressed  ourselves  first,  and  retard  the  Toulouse,  Nantes,  and  Rouen,  the  condition  of 

arrangement  which  all  the  neutral  powers  desired,  xi,^  ».^«,J««^«,  JL^^c  -^r^o  «./v  /i/^«xi/ti>o>^iA  ♦>»•! 

We  lost  no  time  in  declaring  that  o^lr  propositions  *^®  newspaper  press  was  so  deplorable,  that 

should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  these  seven  cities,  with  an  aggregate  popula- 

American  mediation,  and  desiring,  above  all.  the  re-  tion  of  upward  of  1,800,000  inhabitants,  bad 

establishment  of  peace,  which  oecame  still  more  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  only  eleven  daily 

necessary  after  the  calamities  which  occurred  on  the  TtAnAra.  with  n  f/ifjil    nirrnlfttinn  of  leas  than 

coast  of  the  Pacific,  we  are  disposed  to  support  the  fSn^        :         n  i    ^^  51  li?L  rtz^T 

measures,  ft-om  wiatever  quarter  they  come,  that  180,000  copies.     Only  in  Pans,  where  the  im- 

appear  most  likely  to  attain  that  favorable  result.  perial  Government  could  not  entu*ely  difiregard 

V  1        v""»""°""     „_»r.™,!«T_ *:  A.".,.  Mid  towns;  stilL  the  tone  of  even  the  organ 

diplomatic  agents  of  a  wnk  Bnpenorto  those  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  advanced  wing  of  the  opporition 

TK    .<^{^^*P'^**^'*-i    V    *v        t  wa8  8ingiil«rlyniadandoOTtiona,and,aJth(««h 

to^t     e^ioL^Ss'of^'^^irr'b^^'^o?  ^^KlSr^'Sn^e^^^'^^t 

the  native  Christians  of  Japan!  Jo"Si*ZrTy^*S.fp.Srs'S.r4 

The  Government  of  the  Mikado  must  have  been  3^  ^j^j^y  Bubscribers  in  the  departments  aa  in 

convinced  on  a  recent  occasion  that  the  French  Gov-  t>^'„  /.^  «««««««4.«  ^5-««i««^w /^^^  .11  ih^  liailr 

emment,  which  resolved  to  exact  the  strict  execution  P"??*  tjie  aggregate  circulation  of  aU  the  dfflif 

of  treaties.  wiU  not  pass  the  Umit  which  these  acts  pobtical  journals  published  m  Pans,  on  the  ist 

mark  out  for  it,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  exoeedlnff  its  of  January,  1868,  fell  short  of  800,000  copies; 

S'jhts,  it  has  done  violence  to  ite  sympathies,  and  the  profits  of  even  the  most  successful  of 

^^l}^  *^®  Btruggle  which  he  had  entered  upon  ^^ese  da&ies,  such  as  the  SiUle  and  LiberU, 

with  the  Tycoon  been  ended  than  the  Mikado  pro-  .TT    "^»"»'"^, ""^"  J\.           j   xtl-Jt    «i.AnMiu1 

hibited  to  his  subjects  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  With  respectively  forty  and  thirty  tnousana 

religion,  and  an  edict  imposed  severe  penalties  on  subscribers,  and  with  a  heavy  advertismg  p&' 

the  Japanese  Christians  wno  refused  to  abjure  their  tronage,  remained  comparatively  insignificant 

9''^h'^.  'L^®  ^l^'f  '^^i^^^g^an^^tee  to  strangers  the  j^  the  celebrated  letter  which  the  Emperor 

^ii^Sl^fiz^e'dttiWn^^^^^^  ^-P^i^T  ^^r^i^r^r  *i?  T  Isu^" 

a  nature  to  justi^  the  active  intervention  of  the  ary,  1867,  to  M.  Rouher,  the  Minister  oiD»ve> 

Christian  powers  in  favor  of  Japanese  subjects,  we  he  had  promised  that  *^  a  law  should  be  pro^* 


limited  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  Cabinets  of  Wash-  posed  for  assiirninff  the  jurisdiction  over  of" 

ington  and  Won,  to  tendering  eounsels  of  modera-  f  ^^  ^-^    ^        j^      exclusively  to  the 

tion  to  the  Government  of  the  Mikado,  and  repre-  ^""^'^  »6«»*"°"  ^"^  p*i?oo  xwwb  «-^v.       J'      .v 

senting  to  him  that  his  reverting  to  the  errors  of^the  correctional  tribunals,  and  thus  supprew  w» 

past  would  affect  the  consideration  he  was  held  in  by  discretionary  power  of  the  GoTemment.     lo^ 


other  nations.  We  cannot  affirm  that  a  power,  which,  semi-official  organs  of  the  imperial  Government 

perhaps,  owes  a  part  of  its  prestige  to  the  influence  ^a^  added  to  this  letter  comments  evidently 

^id^rr-lS^^'lIS^el^f  wTmaTbTpJri^l^;;  proceeding  from  official  «>nrce.,  and  p««^ 
hope  that  the  measures  of  repression,  already  less  m  the  most  emphatic  and  unequivocal  mannei^ 
cruel  than  those  enforced  in  former  times,  will  be  that  the  imperial  Government,  besides  the  re- 
more  and  more  mitigated  in  pra<;tice  until  such  time  forms  granted  to  the  political  journals  of  the 
as  they  fSaU  into  complete  desuetude.  country  in  the  Emperor's  letter,  would  at  the 
FRANCE,  THE  Prsbs  of,  in  1868.  The  year  earliest  moment  submit  to  the  Senate  m 
1868  is  of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  Corps  L^gislatif  an  act  modifying  many  of  the 
France  as  regards  the  newspaper  press  of  the  most  burdensome  paragraphs  of  the  Frees  Uw 
country.  For  sixteen  years  past  the  Draconic  of  February  17, 1862,  and  thus  place  Fran^.? 
Press  Law  of  February  17,  1862,  with  its  sys-  this  respect,  too,  on  a  footing  of  equality  witn 
tern  of  eommuniquisj  warnings,  previous  au-  the  most  Uberid  states  on  the  European  Con- 
thorization,  stamp-tax,  caution-money,  and  all  tinent.  ^ 
those  illiberal  features  which  rendered  it  in  For  a  long  time,  notwithstanding  the  mo« 
every  respect  more  oppressive  than  the  press  urgent  appeals  of  tiie  organs  of  the  opposition, 
laws  of  any  other  European  country,  with  the  these  promises  remained  unfulfilled,  and  ap- 
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prehensions  that  the  importunities  of  the  re-  great  many  opposition  deputies  in  districts 

actionary  partj  at  the  imperial  court,  which  then  representea  hj  oonserratave  adherents  of 

was  known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to  the  reforms  the  second  empire.    Many  of  the  department 

which  the  Emperor  had  granted,  might  induce  prefects  added  to  the  reluctance  of  the  miyor- 

him  not  to  redeem  his  promises,  were  constant-  it j  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  by  their  protests 

ly  gaining  ground,  although  the  semi-official  against  the  new  press  law,  which  they  asserted 

journals  mm  time  to  time  tried  to  reassure  the  in  their  reports  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 

{>ablic  by  asserting  tiiat  the  delays  in  the  pub-  would  give  fresh  vitality  to  the  revolutionary 

ication  of  the  draft  of  tiie  new  law  arose  solely  (L  e.  anti-Bonapartist)  element  in  the  country, 

from  the  profound  and  protracted  discussions  and  greatly  lessen  their  influence  over  the  elec- 

to  which  the  examination  of  all  the  questions  toral  body  in  the  provincial  districts.     The 

bearing  upon  the  subject  had  given  rise  in  the  reactionary  club  of  the  so-called  Arcadians^ 

meetings  of  the  imperial  Cabinet  and  the  Conn-  embracing  upward  of  one  hundred  members 

oil  of  State.    They  pointed  also  to  the  compar-  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif^  resolved  at  one  time  to 

atively  lenient  course  which  the  Minister  of  vote  for  the  rejection  ot  the  entire  law ;  and 

the  Interior,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  had  been  the  reactionists  at  the  imperial  court  were  in- 

Snrsoing  toward  the  raris  papers  since  the  pub-  cessantly  dinning  into  the  ears  of  Napoleon  III. 

cation  of  the  imperial  letter  of  January  19,  that  the  ^^revolutionists"  would  use  the  new 

1867.  law  as  a  powerful  en^e  for  overthrowing  his 

At  length,  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1868,  dynasty, 
the  Qovemment  submitted  the  new  press  law  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  opposition 
to  the  Corps  L6gislatif.  This  law  provided  in  Journals  had  thought  better  of  the  matter,  and 
its  first  paragraph  that  the  French  press  should  deemed  it  advisable  to  accept  the  new  law, 
be  free,  but  subjected  it  in  its  subsequent  sec-  which  was,  after  all,  a  slight  progress  toward 
tions  to  so  many  oppressive  restrictions  that  liberty ;  and  when  the  committee,  to  which  the 
the  independent  and  uberal  Journals,  with  one  draft  of  the  new  law  submitted  by  the  Govem- 
acoord,  pronounced  it' utterly  unsatisfactory,  ment  had  been. referred,  alter,  a  very  long  de- 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  it  was  lay  finally  reported  it  back  to  the  Corps  L6gis- 
Tery  doubtful  if  the  existing  state  of  affairs  was  lati^  they  urged  their  political  friends  in  the 
not  preferable  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Legislature  to  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
new  law  would  place  the  French  press.  While  cure  the  adoption  of  the  law,  without  regard 
tlie  new  law,  it  is  true,  put  an  end  to  the  discre-  to  its  illiberal  features.  The  amendments  pro- 
tionary  power  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  posed  in  the  report 'of  the  committee  added  to 
and  the  prefects  of  the  departments  over  the  the  oppressive  character  of  the  law.  The  non- 
political  press,  and  abolished  the  system  of  au-  authorization  dause  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
thorization  for  those  who  wished  to  start  news-  ment  of  new  printing-offices,  the  reduction  of 
papers  or  establish  printing-offices,  it  proposed  the  stamp-tax,  and  other  liberal  features,  had 
no  reduction  of  the  burdensome  caution-money,  been  struck  out  from  the  drafts  submitted  by 
lessened  the  still  more  burdensome  stamp-tax  the  Government,  and  in  their  places  had  been 
but  very  slightly,  fixed  the  fines,  which  the  inserted  paragraphs  rendering  the  position  of 
correctional  tribunals  were  empowered  to  im-  political  editors,  correspondents,  publishers, 
pose  upon  editors,  publishers,  and  printers,  for  and  printers  of  newspapers,  more  precarious 
the  most  triffing  press  offences,  at  the  most  un-  and  difficult  than  before, 
heard-of  rates,  and  added  to  the  existing  press  The  debates  on  the  press  law  in  the  Corps 
rSffime  so  many  new  and  odious  features^  that  L^gislatif  were  exceedingly  stormy.  The  op- 
EmiledeGirardin,  editor-in-chief  of  ZaZift^f^,  position  orators  fought  its  oppressive  para- 
indignantly  pronounced  the  new  law  a  "  hate-  graphs  step  by  step,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
ful  trap  "  (un  piSge  odietix\  and  the  first  im-  wresting  any  concessions  from  the  conservative 
pulse  of  all  the  opposition  papers  was  to  call  m^ority,  and  giving  a  more  liberal  character 
upon  the  representatives  of  their  party  in  the  to  the  important  law.  On  the  contrary,  the 
halls  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  to  reject  the  law  so-called  Guilloutet  amendment,  which  was 
in  toto.  carried  by  a  very  large  minority,  in  rendering 
The  miyority  of  the  Corps  L6gislatif,  on  its  more  stringent  the  responsibility  of  editors,  re- 
part,  did  not  seem  to  be  very  anxious  to  pass  porters,  and  publishers,  in  regard  to  articles 
the  new  law.  Largely  composed  as  it  was  of  written  about  the  affairs  of  private  persons, 
ultra-conservative  members,  it  was  seriously  added  another  most  burdensome  feature  to  it. 
dissatisfied  with  what  few  additional  liberties  At  the  final  vote  on  the  law  it  was  carried  by 
the  new  law  granted  to  the  press,  especially  an  overwhelming  m^ority,  only  seven  of  the 
with  the  section  which  permitted  every  French-  Arcadiam  voting  against  it ;  the  mcgority  of 
man,  of  good  repute  and  in  the  full  possession  the  colleagues  of  the  latter,  yielding  to  the  ur- 
of  his  civil  and  political  rights,  to  establish  po-  gent  wishes  of  the  Government,  had  voted  for 
litical  journals  without  previous  authorization  the  law.  The  Senate  passed  the  law  likewise, 
on  the  part  of  the  Gk)vernment.  It  was  thought  though  not  without  gloomy  predictions  on  the 
that,  in  conseouence  of  this  paragraph,  liberal  part  of  many  of  its  reactionary  members ;  and 
joamals  would  spring  up  in  all  rural  districts,  on  the  11th  of  May  the  law  was  promulgated. 
and  by  their  infiuence  secure  the  election  of  a  The  following  circular,  which  M.  Pinard,  the 
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Minister  of  the  Interior,  issued  a  few  dajs  af-  It  must  precede  the  puhlloation  of  the  journal  by  aX 

terward  to  the  prefects  of  the  several  depart-  }f"*  ^^^.dajrs,  and  must  he  aooompanied  hy  e^- 

,»/v»4-«  ;«  «^<««»^  ♦o.  4-kA  «/*™.  ,x«A<.o  ^^rwr  ok/v^ro  dettoe  estahlishinff  its  ainoenty.     Article  2  sets  forth 

ments  in  regard  to  the  new  press  law,  shows  .u  ^^^  ^^  dedSation  must  contain.    The  dedaia. 

the  important  changes  which  it  introduced  in  tion  only  givea  the  right  of  pnhlishing  a  journal  to 

the  legal  condition  of  the  political  journals :  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  Frenchmen  and  of  full 

a^e,  and  in  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political 

M.  LE  Pbbfbt  :  In  realizing  the  promise  of  January  rights.    The  declaration  once  received,  you  wiU  de- 

19, 1867,  the  new  press  law  puts  an  end  to  the  discre-  liver  a  receipt  to  the  declarant,  and  you  will  emplov 

tionaiy  power  of  the  adminustration.    The  necessity  the  fifteen  days  elapsing  hetween  ^e  dedamtion  an^ 

of  previous  authorization  and  the  disdplinary  powers  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  pubUoation  in 

of  the  minister  are  at  the  same  time  abolished.  Hence-  verifying  the  capacity  of  the  dodarant.    You  will  de- 

forth  the  press  will  only  have  as  its  judges  the  judges  mand  for  this  purpose  bulletin  Ko.  2  from  the  judi- 

of  every  citizen.    It  will  no  longer  be  under  tutelage,  cial  file  at  the  public  prosecutor's  ofSce  in  the  oecla- 

Henceforth  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Guardian  of  rant's  original  domicil.  You  will  first  communicate  to 

the  Seals  to  give  detailed  instructions  to  the  public  me  the  dedaration,  and  ultimately  the  evidence  you 

prosecutors  as  to  the  execution  of  a  law  which  only  will  have  gathered  as  to  the  declarant  in  the  oourse 

maintains  the  repressive  action  of  the  tribunals  tow-  of  this  examination. 

ard  the  press.    But  if  the  part  of  the  administration  The  deposit  of  two  copies  of  the  journal,  as  pre- 

is  profoundly  changed,  it  remuns  none  the  less  con-  scribed  by  Artide  7^  shall  be  made  at  Paris  at  the 

siaerable ;  it  is  transformed  and  does  not  disappear,  ministiy  of  the  Intenor.    In  the  departments  it  must 

What  is  this  part  as  toward  the  judicial  authority  1  be  made  at  the  prefecture  in  the  chief  town  of  the  de- 
What,a8  towara  the  writer?  In  what  degree  shall  partment,  at  the  subprefecture  in  the  chief  town  of 
you  concur,  as  administrative  power,  in  the  applica-  the  district,  and  at  the  mairie  for  other  towns.  One 
tion  of  the  new  law  ?  Brief  explanations  will  sumce  to  of  these  two  copies  must  be  sent  immediately  by  the 
settle  upon  these  three  points  the  character  and  the  pr<^fet,  the  sub-pr6fet,  or  the  mayor,  to  the  miiustry 
nature  of  vour  intervention.  of  the  Interior  (departmental  press-office).  A  aim- 
When  tne  judicial  authority  has  to  begin  a  prosecu-  ilar  deposit  is  reouired,  by  the  second  panv^ph 
tion  having  a  political  character,  it  is  essentially  de-  of  Article  7,  for  tne  oface  of  the  public  proaecutor. 
sirable  that  it  should  be  in  a^^reement  with  vou.  It  In  towns  where  there  is  no  tribunal  of  first  instance, 
alone  has  to  decide  the  question  of  legality,  out  you  this  deposit  must  be  made  at  the  mairie,  and  the 
will  often  have  to  give  ^rour  opinion  as  to  the  ouestion  mavor  must  immediately  send  to  the  public  prosecu- 
of  opportuneness.  This  situation  implies  tnat  fre-  tor's  office  the  two  copies  of  this  second  deposit.  You 
quent  relations  and  an  understanding  will  be  more  will  be  good  enou$[h  to  watch  that  these  varions  de- 
tnan  ever  necessary  between  you  and  tne  public  min-  posits  are  made  with  the  greatest  regularity.  The 
istiy.  It  also  requires  that  you  should  not  point  out  more  Uberty  is  extended,  the  greater  the  neoessity  for 
any  artide  to  the  bar  without  having  previously  re-  the  surveillance  of  the  Government, 
ferred  it  to  me,  and  that  you  should  keep  me  rally  Every  manager  of  a  journal  shall  be  authorized, 
acquainted  with  the  phases  as  well  as  the  results  of  when  he  may  request  it,  to  have  a  printing-office  re- 
every  prosecution.  served  exdusively  for  printing  his  newspaper.      The 

Toward  the  writer,  who  does  not  come  under  the  Legislature  has  not  yet  settled  the  question  by  the 

application  of  the  repressive  laws,  you  have  a  double  monopoly  of  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing,  but 

duty  to  fulfil — the  duty  of  surveillance  and  the  duty  it  has  desired  that^  previous  to  this  dennitive  solution, 

of  good  relations.    The  duty  of  surveillance  is  indis-  the  journalists  might  always  be  certain  of  having  a 

pensable  to  place  you  in  a  position  to  rectify  erroneous  printer.    It  promises,  henceforth,  an  authorisation, 

facts.    The  more  the  control  of  the  press  is  extended  and  the  Government  would  not  be  able  to  reAiae  it 

to  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the  authorifie.s,  the  more  either  to  the  manager  of  the  industrial,  the  literarv, 

it  becomes  important  to  establish  its  truth.    You  have  or  the  purely  political  journal.     Furtnermore.  tlus 

at  your  disposal  either  the  communique,  a  direct  re-  printing-office  could  not  be  diverted  from  its  ooject. 

ply  to  the  journal  that  has  led  the  public  into  error.  It  is  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  secure  the 

or  the  contrary  asserted  insertion  in  another  joumaL  free  establishment  of  the  journal.    It  must  only  print 

These  two  methods  of  rectification  possess  no  serious  that  journal  itself,  or  any  thing  forming  an  essential 

value  save  when  they  are  made  use  of  immediately,  element  of  its  publication,  as  prospectus,  posters, 

They  onlv  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  when  they  postage  bands,  subscription  lists,  and  receipts.      It 

put  on  a  l)rief,  a  taking  form,  when  they  avoid  the  could  not  go  beyond  this  without  encroaching  upon 

warmth  of  oontroversv  and  the  length  of  discussion,  establishments  now  in  existence,  and  whose  naonop- 

They  should  confine  tnemselves  to  correcting  the  ei^  ^\y^  ^^^^  maiatained  by  law. 

roneous  figures  of  the  inexact  fact.  As  previously.  This  arrangement  shows  you,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  the  lib- 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  submit  to  me  in  advance  eral  intentions  animating  the  Emperor's  Government 
every  oommumqu^  together  with  the  article  by  which  and  the  Corps  L^nslatif  m  this  matter.  If  the  Leffisla- 
it  is  called  fortn.  The  duty  of  good  relations  is  the  ture  holds  that  tne  manager  of  a  journal  should  al- 
best  means  of  defence.  It  compromises  neither  the  ways  find  a  printer,  it  is  a  lo|i^cal  and  legitimmte  con- 
dignity  of  the  Government  nor  the  independence  of  sequence  to  favor  the  establishment  of  new  printing 
the  writer.  You  will  understand  how  to  keep  up  and  publishing  offices  wherever  it  might  be  justified 
these  relations  with  aU  those  who  shall  address  them-  by  serious  needs.  Thus,- in  making  proposals  to  me 
solves  loydly  to  vou.  When  essential  questions  do  upon  this  point,  you  will  have  to  take  into  acconnt  at 
not  divide  us,  tnese  relations  may  often  prove  the  the  same  time  tne  guarantees  candidates  must  offer, 
cause  of  voluntarv  rectifications.  In  bringing  men  and  the  degree  of  utility  the  issue  of  new  privileges- 
closer  together,  they  may  bring  ideas  doser  also ;  would  present  in  certain  localities, 
they  may,  at  any  rate,  obtain  more  justice  in  appreci-  I  confine  myself,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  to  these  brief  ex- 
ating  intentions ;  they  may  cause  private  wounds  to  planations.  It  would  be  useless  to  revert  to  the  other 
be  avoided,  and  may  take  from  controversy  that  ag-  arrangements  of  the  decree  of  Februaiy  17,  1852, 
gressive  character  which  sometimes  separates  men  which  still  remain  in  vigor,  and  over  the  execution  of 
more  widely  than  the  contradiction  of  pnnciples.  which  you  have  watched  up  to  this  day.    Should  the 

You  will  nave,  M.  le  Pr^fet,  to  assist  in  the  applica-  stamp  right  disappear  in  some  cases,  should  it  be  re- 

tion  of  the  law  by  watching  over  tiie  execution  of  stricted  in  others,  the  application  of  these  srrange- 

three  new  regulations.  These  refer  to  the  declaration,  ments  comes  more  especially  within  the  province  of 

to  the  deposit,  and  to  the  authorization  of  special  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  will  instruct  his  agents 

printingH>fflccs.  upon  this  point. 

The  declaration  is  to  be  made  upon  stamped  paper.  No  change  is  imported  either  into  the  amount  of 
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the  caution-money  or  into  the  rules  aooompanying  it*  rectional  Tribnnal  of  Paris.    The  worst  fears 
payment.    You  will  have,  as  formerly,  to  pUce  the  of  the  opposition,  in  regard  to  the  servility  of 
declarantfl  m  a  position  to  deposit  at  the  omoe  of  the  xv^^^   <«^««<,^*5^««i    4«^»L»    ^^m^    ,»^.^    ♦!,«« 
Treasuror-Gene?al  of  your  Apartment  the  caution-  **^^®  correctional  jndges,  were    more   than 
money  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  you  will  venfiea.    A  prosecution  ot  a  newspaper  be- 
transmit  the  receipt  of  the  payment  to  the  Finance  fore  them,   with  very  rare   exceptions,   was 
Minister.          PINARD,  Minuter  of  the  Interior.  equivalent  to  a  condemnation,  and  the  sen- 
No  sooner  had  the  new  press  law  been  pro-  tenoes,  as  a  general  thing,  were  so  severe  as 
mulgated,  than  a  great  many  new  papers  were  to  create  the  most  marked  dissatisfaetion  in 
started  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  the  minds  of  the  people.     Despite  the  fines 
Up  to  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  sixty-four  new  and  imprisonments  imposed  upon  editors  and 
journals,  mostly  weeklies,  had  been  established  printers,  the  tone  of  the  Liberal  papers  grew 
in  the  departments,  and  seven  new  dailies  and  daily  more  independent;  and  at  the  beginning 
twenty-three  new   weekly   papers  in  Paris,  of  November,  when  the  Government  tried  to 
A  very  noteworthy  fact  was,  that  most  of  these  prevent  them  from  advertising  subscriptions 
new  papers  were  organs  of  the  most  advanced  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of 
wing  of  the  Liberal  party.    Public  opinion  in  Baudin,  one  of  the  illustrious  victims  of  the 
France  was  evidently  awakening  from  its  long  eoup  d'itat^  whose  humble  grave,  until  then 
torpor,  and  not  a  few  of  the  newly-established  unknown,  had  been  recently  discovered,  the 
papers  used  a  more  defiant  language  toward  whole  independent  press  of  Paris,  with  one 
the  Grovernment  than  had  been  heard  for  long  accord,  bade  defiance  to  the  Government  and 
years  past.    These  audacious  sheets  were  so  refused  to  obey  its  behests.    The  prosecutions 
eagerly  read  by  the  people,  that  some  of  them  which  were  instituted  in  consequence  of  this 
obtained  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  truly  bold  attitude  against  the  Beoeic,  the  TempSy 
enormous  circulation.    Especially  was  this  the  the  Journal  de  Parisy  the  Av&nir  National^ 
case  with  La  Lanteme.  a  weekly  politico-satir-  and  other  leading  journals,  resulted  in  severe 
ical  paper,  whose  wonderful  success  marks  an  sentences  against  their  editors  and  publishers; 
era  in  the  history  of  French  journalism,  and  but  these  sentences  had  been  wrung  fr^m  the 
which  immediately  found  a  great  many  rivals  correctional   tribunal   only   by  the   peculiar 
and  imitators,  none  of  which,  however,  were  construction  of  the  old  Law  of  General  Secu- 
able  to  gain  an  equal  degree  of  popularity,  rity ;  and  in  several  other  cities  of  France, 
La  LanternSy  issued  every  week  in  pamphlet  especially  in  Clermont  and  Gastres,   editors 
form,  consisted  entirely  of  spicy  little  para-  were  acquitted  on  the  same  chaises  on  which 
graphs  written  by  Henri  Rocnefort,  a  young  their  Parisian  colleagues  had  been  convicted, 
journalist  of  strongly  democratic  views,  whose  Besides,  the  language  which  the  counsel  of  the 
satirical  attacks  and  mots  upon  all  the  "  dark  prosecuted  journalists  used  at  these  trials  in 
spots  "  of  the  Second  Empire  were  greatly  criticising  the  eoup  d'etat  and  Bonapartism  in 
relished  by  vast  numbers  of  French  readers,  general,  was  so  scathing  and  bitter  that  public 
The  first  nine  issues  of  La  Lanteme  reached  opinion  became  greatly  exasperated,  and  when 
the  enormous  aggregate  circulation  of  1,155,-  M.  Pinard,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
000  copies,  and  its  subscription  list  was  rapidly  had  been  the  soul  of  these  press  prosecutions, 
increasing  when  the  heavy  sentences  imposed  made  himself  and  the  Government  an  object 
npon  the  editor  and  proprietor  by  the  Sixth  of  ridicule  by  the  vast  display  of  military 
Chamber  of  the  Correctional  Tribunal  of  Paris  precautions  on  the  8d  of  December,  in  order, 
caused  M.  Henri  Rochefort  to  remove  the  of-  as  he  pretended,  to  nip  in  the  bud  a  contem- 
fice  of  the  paper  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  and  plated  rising  of  the  revolutionists,  the  Emper- 
Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  where  it  is  now  issued  alter-  or  dismissed  him  on  the  18th  of  December  in 
nately,  and  where  every  week  upward  of  one  a  somewhat  abrupt  manner,  and  appointed  in 
hundred   thousand    copies  of  the  Lanteme^  his  stead  M.  de  Forcade,  who  is  generally  be- 
printed  on  very  thin  letter-paper,  are  sent  in  lieved  to  be  in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  and 
sealed   envelopes  to  the  subscribers  of  the  moderate  course  toward  the  press. 
paper  in  Paris.  Among  the  other  noteworthy  events  which 
Of  the  numerous  imitators  which  La  Lan-  took  place  in  the  affairs  of  French  journalism 
terns  found  among  the  other  newly-established  in  1868  is  the  change  which  the  Moniteur  Uhi- 
Paris  papers,  La  Oloehe,  edited  by  Ferrayus  eersel  underwent  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 
(Liouis  Ulbach),  and  Le  Diable  d  Quatre,  edited  Already  in  the  early  part  of  1868  the  Emperor 
by  Yillemessant,  Lockroy,  and  other  eminent  Kapoleon  had  ordered  his  Minister  of  State  to 
jonmalista,  were   the   most    successful ;    La  take  steps  for  severing  the  connection  of  the 
Cloche  reaching  a  circulation  of  eighty  thou-  Government  with  the  Moniteur^  which  had 
sand  copies,  and  Le  Diable  d  Quatre  selling  been  its  official  organ,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
about  sixty  thousand  copies.  preceding  regimes^  and  for  establishing  a  new 
The   increasing   boldness  with  which  the  official  journal.    M.  Rdhher  and  his  colleagues 
organs  of  the  opposition  criticised  many  acts  vainly  tried  to  dissuade  the  Emperor  from  his 
of  the  Government,  led  to  a  large  number  of  purpose,  and  the  efforts  of  M.  Dalloz  on  the 
prosecutions    of   liberal   papers.      Especially  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Moniteur  re- 
nnmerous  were  the  press  trials  which  took  mained  equally  unsuccessful.    In  the  autumn 
place  before  the  Sixth  Chamber  of  the  Cor-  of  1868  active  preparations  were  made  for 
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establishing  the  new  official  journal,  whioh  lost  over  ten  thousand  of  them  in  the  course 

was  to  bear  the  name  Maniteur  Offieiel,    M.  of  the  year.    Its  advertieing  receipts  are  over 

Dalloz  appealed  to  the  courts  to  enjoin  the  eight  hundred  tliouisand  francs  a  year.     Ze 

Minister  of   State  from  applying   the  name  Maaro^  Yillemessant's  paper,  a  gossipy,  but 

Moniteur  to  the  new  paper,  and  a  permanent  able  and  brilliant  sheet,  nas  also  a  very  large 

iiyunction  to  this  effect  was  granted,  where-  circulation.    The  rival  of  the  Figaro  is  the 

upon  M.  Rouher  decreed  that  l£e  new  Govern-  GauloUy  which  was  started  in  the  spring  of 

ment  paper  should  be  entitled  J(mmal  OfficM  1868  and  acquired  great  popularity  by  the 

de  V Empire  Fradfais;  the  offer  of  M.  Balloz  articles  of  Edmond  About  and  the  enterprise 

to  let  the  Government  use  the  name  Mtmiteur  it  displayed  in  obtaining  early  and  reliable 

upon  the  payment  of  2,800,000  francs  having  news  about  the  Spanish  revolution.  In  Novem- 

been  previously  rejected.     The  Moniteur  UnU  ber  M.  Henri  de  P^ne,  one  of  the  founders  of 

isersel,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  now  contreUed  the  Gauloia,  withdrew  from  that  journal  and 

by  the  princes  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  will  be  established  a  similar  one,  called  Farit^  which 

published,  as  heretofore,  twice  a  day.  has  as  yet  not  obtained  a  very  marked  success. 

The  list  of  press  trials  in  France  from  the  The  Opinion  NationaUy  A.  Gu^roulVs  paper, 

Sromulgation  of  the  law  of  May  11,   1868,  an  advocate  of  moderate  democratic  principles, 

own  to  the  81  st  of  December,  1868,  shows  and  not  entirely  hostile  to  the  Second  Empire, 

that  the  defendants  were  convicted  in  sixty-  lost  in  1868  much  of  its  former  popularity, 

four  cases,  and  that  they  were  sentenced  to  its  circulation  having  dwindled  down  in  the 

undergo  terms  of  imprisonment  amounting  in  course  of  the  year  from  uxteen  thousand  cop- 

the  aggregate  to  sizty-siz  months,  and  to  pay  ies  to  less  than  half  that  number, 

fines  footing  up  to  121,95T  francs.    The  two  The  ultramontane  and  legitimist  papers,  the 

most  severe  sentences  were  those  passed  upon  OaaetU  de  FVwnce^  the  Uhion,  the  iionde^  and 

Henri  Rochefort,  who  was  condemned  to  be  the  UhivorSj  have  only  between  three  and  six 

imprisoned  for  twenty-nine  months,  and  fined  thousand  subscribers  each.     Though   edited 

26,000  francs.  with  much  ability,  they  are  losing  concerns, 

According  to  the  official  reports  published  and  are  kept  alive  only  by  liberal  contributions 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1868,  1,668  journals  from  wealthy  members  of  their  respective  par- 
are  published  in  the  French  empire.     Paris  ties, 
has  69  political  and  710  non-political  joumds.  The  Fatrio  and  the  Conetitutionnel  are  the 

The  Siiele^  the  organ  of  the  Demopratio  two  leading  semi-official  papers.  The  Conatitu- 
hourgeoine,  has  still  the  largest  circulation  6f  tionnel,  with  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  cop- 
any  political  paper  in  France,  its  daily  sales  ies,  is  edited  by  M.  Henri  Baudrillart,  the  dis- 
being  rarely  less  than  42,000  copies.  Its  ad-  ting^ished  political  economist,  and  Boberi 
vertising  receipts  are  upward  of  nine  hundred  Mitchell,  the  son  of  an  American,  but  natural- 
thousand  francs.  In  the  autumn  of  1868  it  ized  in  France.  The  Fatrie,  with  a  circula- 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  its  tion  of  fourteen  thousand  copies,  is  now  under 
principal  stockholder  and  managing  editor,  M.  the  editorial  control  of  Clement  Duvemois, 
Havin,  to  whose  judicious  management  the  heretofore  managing  editor  of  the  JBpogve^  a 
Si^le  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  prosperity,  paper  representing  the  principles  of  Uie  liberal 
Louis  Jourdan  remains  the  leading  editor.  The  wing  of  the  Bonapartists,  but  of  very  limited 
TempSj  another  organ  of  the  moderate  democ-  circulation.  Ernest  Br^oUe,  for  many  years 
racy^  circulates  about  ten  thousand  copies,  the  leading  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Fatrie^ 
and  IS  noted  for  the  great  ability  of  its  editorial  was  forced  in  October  to  leave  that  journal  in 
staff,  which  embraces  some  of  the  most  illustri-  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  two  members 
ous  names  of  French  journalism.  The  Af>onir  of  the  imperial  Oabinet,  and  he  issued  in  No- 
National,  advocating  the  principles  of  the  vember  liie  first  number  of  a  new  semi-official 
more  advanced  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  paper,  named  Le  Fublic^  which  met  with  but 
had  a  circulation  of  eight  thousand  copies  on  very  little  success.  The  Etendardy  with  be- 
the  1st  of  July,  1868,  which  its  publishers  tween  three  and  four  thousand  subscribers,  is 
claim  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  November  edited  by  M.  Aug.  Yitu.  The  Frar^eey  the  or- 
and  December.  It  has  sustained  heavy  losses  gan  of  the  Yicomte  de  Lagu6ronnidre,  has  rax 
in  consequence  of  repeated  prosecutions  on  tiiousand  subscribers ;  and  the  Faye^  edited  by 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Its  managing  Granier  and  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  sells  only  be- 
editor  is  M.  A.  Peyrat.  The  Journal  dea  De-  tween  800  and  1,000  copies  daily,  and  is  con- 
nate, the  organ  of  the  liberal  Orleanists,  has  a  sidered  the  most  unpopular  paper  in  France, 
circulation  of  nine  thousand  copies.  It  maintains  The  Cassagnacs  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  Faya 
its  high  reputation  for  literary  ability,  Pr6vost-  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  in  return  re- 
Paradol,  Edouard  Laboulaye,  Michel  Chevalier,  ceive  all  the  money  paid  in  for  subscriptions 
Jules  Janin,  and  othe/  eminent  writers  being  and  advertisements.  La  Freeee^  now  under 
among  its  editors  and  contributors.  La  Lir  the  control  of  Mir^  the  famous  banker,  circu- 
herUy  Emil  de  Girardin^s  journal,  claims  the  lates  between  5,000  and  8,000  copies, 
largest  circulation  next  to  the  SOcle,  At  the  Among  the  first-class  political  weeklies  es- 
beginning  of  1868  it  had  upward  of  thirty  tablished  in  Paris  since  the  promulgation  of 
thousand  subscribers,  but  it  is  said  to  have  the  new  press  law,  the  JSHecteur,  the  oi^an  of 
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Jules  Favre  and  the  members  of  the  Left  in  the  teridl  well-bemg  of  the  laborers,  special  care 
Corps  L^gislati^  the  Tribune,  edited  by  £a-  was  used,  in  the  original  oonstrnction  of  the 
gene  Pelletan,  and  the  Beveic,  M.  Deleclnze's  work-rooms,  to  make  them  cheerful,  comfort- 
joomal,  deserye  special  mention*    Their  cir-  able,  and  well-yentilated.    Houses  were  con- 
eolation  on  the  Ist  of  November  was,  reepeo-  struoted,  which  should  give  to  families  resi- 
tivelj,  2g,000. 18,000,  and  14,000  copies.  dences  at  a  moderate  rent,  that  would  secure 
FRENCH  EXHIBITION.    In  the  AmsnrAL  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  work-people. 
Otolop^sdia.  of  last  year,  under  the  head  of  The  weekly  rent  for  these  houses  is  about 
the  ^^  French  Exhibition,"  brief  notices  were  equal  to  one-eighth  of  men's  wages.    Large 
given  of  some  of  the  material  and  maohuies  buildings  were  erected  for  the  use  of  single  fe- 
tbea  exhibited,  but  there  was  a  very  important  males  whose  residences  were  at  a  distance, 
omission  in  one  of  the  awards  of  the  new  prize.  The  rooms  are  arranged  for  two  persons  each ; 
TheEmperor  of  France  proposed  ten  awards  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  ana  comfortably 
of  10,000  francs  each  (nearly  $2,000  gold),  or  furnished.    Unmarried  men  are  never  allowed 
100,000  francs  in  the  aggregate,  to  ten  differ-  to  lodge  in  these  houses,  nor  in  any  case  a  mar- 
ent  individuals  or  associations,  who,  in  a  series  ried  man  excepting  he  is  accompanied  by  his 
of  years,  had  accomplished  the  most  to  secure  wife,  and  even  then  but  rarely.    Females  pay 
a  state  of  harmony  between  employers  and  about  one-third  of  their  average  wages  for 
their  work-people,  and  most  successfully  ad-  rooms  in  these  boarding  houses,  including  food, 
vanced  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  lights,  and  washing.    It  is  common  to  provide 
welfare  of  the  same.    A  special  jury  was  ap-  coal,  and  sometimes  flour,  for  the  work-peo- 
pointed  from  the  different  countries  repre-  pie,  at  the  cost  price  of  large  quantities, 
sented  in  the  exhibition.    Five  hundred  appli-  Eadi  person  employed  by  the  company  mmt 
cations  were  received  from  France  and  otiier  be  a  member  of  an  association  caJlea  "Pacific 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  from  Mills  Relief  Society,*'  the  entire  management 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  thereof  being  in  the  hands  of  the  work-people, 
Nine  of  the  awards  were  given  to  France,  each  officer  being  chosen  by  themselves  from 
Grermany,  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  one  their  own  numW,  excepting  the  president, 
to  the  United  States,  and  none  to  Great  Brit-  which  office  has  always  been  filled  by  the  resi- 
ain.    The  name  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  dent  manager.    Each  person,  on  commencing 
Mass.,  was  placed  third  in  the  list  of  ten  sue-  service,  pays  two  cents  per  week  to  the  relief 
cesafcQ  candidates ;  this  award  was  Anong  the  fund.     When  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
highest  made  at  the  Exposition,  and  the  high-  treasurer  of  the  society,  who  is  always  the 
est  received  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  confidential  clerk  of  the  company,  and  keeps 
The  recompense  awarded  consisted  of  a  gold  the  deposit  with  the  company  for  protection, 
medal  with  appropriate  emblems,  and  motto,  has  reached  the  sum  of  $1,600,  the  weekly  sub- 
and  name  on  it ;  nine  thousand  francs  in  money,  scription  of  all  persons  who  have  been  em- 
and  a  diploma  printed  on  medallion  card  suita-  ployed  by  the  company  three  months  ceases, 
ble  for  framing.  while  it  continues  with  the  new-comers.    This 
The  "Pacific  Mills'' is  the  corporate  name  condition  of  Amds  occurs  so  often  that  for 
of  a  joint-stock  company,  devoted  to  the  manu-  nearly  one-half  the  time  the  older  employes 
faoture,  from  the  raw  staples,  of  ladies'  dress  are  not  assessed.  Persons  in  the  employment  of 
goods,  of  cott<Hi  wholly,  of  worsted  wholly,  the  company  three  months  become  &11  mem-- 
and  of  cotton  and  wool  combined,  and  the  bers  of  the  Belief  Society,  and  entitled  to  certain 
printing  or  dyeing  of  the  same.  nrivileges.    If  sickness  occurs,  preventing  any 
There  are  now  in  operation  about  100,000  from  labor,  the  sick  one  becomes  the  speciid 
spindles  for  spinning  cotton,  with  cleaning,  charge  of  certain  appointed  stewards,  to  see 
picking,  and  carding  machines  to  supply  them,  that  a  nurse  and  physician  are  secured,  if  ne- 
and  about  16,000  spindles  for  worsted,  with  all  cessary,  and  to  draw  from  the  wardrobe  of 
the  necessary  preparing  machines  to  occupy  the  society  such  changes  of  personal  and  bed 
S,600  looms  for  weaving  the  two  classes  of  linen  as  the  circumstances  demand. 
goods  above-named  and  others,  together  with  Each  sick  person  (if  the  illness  continues 
22  printing-machines,  producing  a  weekly  av-  one  week)  who  has  paid  two  cents  per  week 
erage  of  about  700,000  yards.    The  machinery  for  at  least  three  months,  receives  $2.60  for  the 
is  propelled  by  8  turbine  wheels,  of  about  1,600  first  ten  weeks  of  sickness,  and  $1.88  per  week 
horse-power.     About  8,600  work-people  are  for  longer-continued  sickness.     In  cases  of 
novr  employed  by  the  company ;  of  these  there  spedal  need  the  officers  of  the  society  are  au- 
are   1,680  men,  1,610  women,  80  boys  between  thorized  to  make  an  extra  allowance.    Those 
10  and  12  years,  140  boys  from  12  to  18  years,  who  die  poor  have  their  fhneral  expenses  paid, 
40  girls  from  10  to  12  years,  and  160  girls  from  and  are  respectably  buried  in  the  beautiful  lot 
12  to  18  years.  in  the  city  cemetery  belonging  to  the  society. 
In  the  ori^  of  the  establishment  the  prin-  In  some  cases  the  deceased  has  been  sent  to 
ciple  was  adopted  by  the  managers  that  there  his  native  town,  by  the  desire  of  his  friends, 
vra3  to  be  a  mutual  dependence  between  em-  without  cost. 

plovers   and  employed,   each   having   rights  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the 

which  the  other  uiould  respect.    For  the  mc^  benefit  of  sick  members  in  twelve  years  of  its 
Voxn  vm.— 19     ▲ 
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existence,  ending  in  April,  1866,  has  been  $25,-  of  workmen  has  been  secnred.    Those  best 

530.68,  to  1,868  persons,  and  the  amomit  paid  able  to  appreciate  the  privileges  eojojed  in 

to  the  fund  has  exceeded  this  sum  by  about  connection  with  this  company  have  been  drawn 

$1,200.    The  corporation  contributes  weekly  to  thither  for  employment.    Many  of  the  work- 

this  fund,  and  also  to  meet  indlTidual  cases  people  have  invested  their  fluids  in  savings 

which  are  especially  aggravated.  banks,  and  this  is  specially  encouraged. 

To  meet  the  protection  of  the  large  nxmiber       Quite  a  number  of  the  work-people    own 

of  single  females  employed  by  the  company,  houses  free  of  debt,  while  others  have  been 

who  are  away  from  tne  guardianship  of  their  partially  assisted  by  the  company,  it  receiving 

friends,  the  boarding-houses  are  controlled  by  a  portion  of  their  wages  each  month  in  reduc- 

persons  carefully  selected  for  their  ability  to  tion  of  the  debt.    More  than  $50,000  are  thus 

influence  this  class  of  work-people  of  estab-  invested.     Others  invest  their  funds  in  the 

lished  good  character,  who  will  secure  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  Government.     Sev- 

comfort  of  their  boarders,  save  them  from  bad  eral  of  the  workmen  are  owners  of  the  stock 

moral  influences,  and  act  as  far  as  possible  in  the  of  the  company.    Their  stock  has  now  a  market 

place  of  guardians.    If  a  female  gives  any  rea-  value  exceeding  $60,000.    Investments  of  eam- 

son  for  suspicion  that  she  is  guilty  of  immoral-  ings  in  premiums  on  life  insurance  have  been 

ity,  she  is  admonished,  and,  if  reform  is  notim-  made  by  many  of  the  workmen.    More  tiian 

m^ate,  she  is  discharged  from  the  house  and  one  of  the  workmen  has  been  a  member  of  the 

from  employment.    The  doors  are  locked  at  city  government  in  its  Board  of  Aldermen  and 

ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  Common  Council. 

out  after  that  hour  without  a  satisfactory  ex-       The  least  sum  now  paid  in  weekly  wages  to 

cuse.    Men  of  intemperate  habits,  or  of  gen-  the  youngest  employ  6  is  $1.82  in  gold.     Boys 

eral  bad  character,  are  excluded  from  the  com-  of  sixteen  years  do  not  receive  less  than  $2.85 

pany's  service.  gold  weekly.    The  least  amount  paid  weekly 

When  the  company  was  first  established,  the  to  men  is  $6.75  gold.    Females  receive  from 

directors  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  purchase  $2.48  gold  weekly,  for  the  lowest,  to  $6.72, 

of  suitable  books  for  a  circulating  library,  and  while  a  few  earn  more.    Spinners,  weavers, 

provided  a  convenient  room  for  it  on  their  and  a  few  others,  are  paid  in  accordance  with 

premises.    The  work-people  have  always  been  their  products,  some  of  them  earning  very 

required  to  pay  one  cent  each  week  during  their  large  wages. 

services,  and  they  thus  become  members  of  the       The  stockholders  have  invested  $2,500,000 
"Pacific  Mills  Library  Association,"  which  is  in  the  company.    During  the  past  twelve  years 
managed  entirely  by  themselves.    This  weekly  they  have  received  in  dividends  more  than 
payment  secures  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  $8,000(000,  and  the  value  of  the  fixed  prox>erty  is 
library  and  reading-rooms  of  the  society.  One  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock ;  and  in  the  hands 
room  is  appropriated  to  males,  and  is  supplied  of  the  treasurer,  as  cash  capital,  there  is  a  very 
with  newspapers,  and  scientific  and  literary  large  amount  of  undivided  earnings, 
serials,  and  is  open  from  6  a.  m.  till  9  p.  m.,        FULFORD,  Right  Rev.  Fbakcis,  D.  D.,  Bish- 
warmed  and  lighted.    It  is  in  close  proximity  op  of  Montreal  and  Metropolitan  Bishop  of 
to  the  other  room  containing  the  library,  now  Canada,  a  prelate  of  the  Anglican   Church, 
exceeding  5,000  vols.,  and  also  a  cheerful,  airy,  bom  in  Fulford,  Devon,  in  1803 ;  died  at  Mont- 
comfortable,  carpeted  apartment  for  females,  real,  September  9,  1868.    He  was  educated  at 
and  made  attractive  by  daily  and  weekly  pub-  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was  for  some  years 
lications,  and  stereoscopes.    It  is  open  from  9  a  Fellow  of  that  College.    Resigning  his  fd- 
A.  M.  till  9  p.  V.    A  large  number  of  volumes  lowship  on  his  marriage,  he  was  preferred  to 
of  the  library  are  in  constant  circulation,  as  the  the  rectorship  of  Trowbridge,  "Wilta,  and  sub- 
number  of  the  work-people  who  cannot  read  sequently  appointed  minister  of  Cprzon  Chap- 
or  write  does  not  exceed  50  in  1,000,  and  el,  May  Fair.     In  1850  he  was  consecrated 
these  are  principally  of  foreign  birth.    The  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  came  to  that  city, 
funds  of  the  society  are  also  used  to  purchase  which  was  thenceforth  his  residence  until  his 
tickets  of  admission  to  lectures,  and  suitable  death.    He  was  active  and  zealous  in  his  du- 
popular  amusements,  which    are  distributed  ties  in  this  responsible  position,  possessing  rare 
among  the  members.                                       ^  gifts  of  temper,  judgment,  prudence,  and  mod- 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  care  of  employ-  eration ;  in  administrative  power  he  had  few 
ers  for  the  education  and  welfare  of  their  op-  equals,  and  still  fewer  superiors.      He  was 
eratives,  especially  to  the  extent  herein  shown,  noted  for  his  learning,  and  took  an  active  part 
is  incompatible  with  pecuniary  success.    Facts  in  the  promotion  of  education  throughout  his 
prove  that  this  is  not  true  with  the  Pacific  Mills,  diocese ;  yet  his  profound  scientific  and  classi- 
There  have  been  no  strikes  among  the  work-  cal  attainments  were  never  paraded  before  the 
people,  which  are  their  curse,  and  the  dread  of  public.    He  was  widely  popular  with  all  class- 
employers.     They  have  been  encouraged  to  es  and  ranks  of  people  throughout  Canada. 
feel  that  any  grievances  will  be  patiently  lis-  In  1859  he  was  appointed,  by  royal    letters 
tened  to,  and  frankly  discussed.    A  higher  class  patent,  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Canada. 
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GATES,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Wiluasi,  past  year,  except  that  of  Oarl  Mauch,  into  the 
colonel  Third  Artillerj,  IT.  S.  A.,  a  hrave  and  nitherto  untrodden  regions  between  the  Lim- 
meritorions  army  officer^om  in  Massachusetts,  popo  and  the  Zambesi,  which  has  resisted  in 
in  1788;  died  in  New  York  Oity,  October  7,  the  finding  of  extensive  gold-fields,  to  which 
1868.    He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  thousands  nave  since  been  hastening.    At  this 
West  Point  in  1801,  and  graduated  in  1806,  time  we  are  uncertain  whether  Livingstone, 
when  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  now  supposed  to  be  slowly  making  his  way 
the  regiment  of  artillerists,  and  served  in  gar-  to  the  Lower  Nile,  has  definitely  settled  the 
lison  at  Atlantic  posts  until  1812 ;  when  the  question  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile ; 
war  with  Great  IBritain  commenced,  he  was  and  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  recent 
appointed  acting  adjutant  of  a  regiment  of  progress  of  that  intrepid  and  daring  traveller 
light   artillery,  and  aide  to  General  Porter.  Gerhard  Kohlfs,  in  his  adventurous  journey 
He  had  been  advanced  to  a  first  lieutenancy  into  the  kingdom  of  Wadai,  from  Abyssinia 
in  1807,  and  in  March,  1818,  was  promoted  to  and  Eastern  Africa.    War,  which  sometimes, 
be  captain  of  the  regiment  of  artillerists.    He  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition, 
was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  York  (now  To-  promotes  our  geographical  knowledge,  oftener 
ronto),  Canada  West,  and  in  the  bombardment  tends  to  obscure  and  prevent  it.    In  Oentral 
of  Fort  George.    In  May,  1814,  he  was  trans-  Africa,  in  South  America,  and  in  China,  fmd 
ferred  to  the  corps  of  ArtiUery,  and  served  in  Middle  Asia,  it  has  sadly  hampered  and  de- 
garrison  and  frontier  duty  for  several  years,  layed  the  movements  of  explorers,  and  often 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  June,  put  them  in  great  peril. 
1812,  he  was  made  captain  in  the  Second  Ar-        But  the  year,  though  not  prolific  in  discov- 
tiUery,   and  in  1823,  brevet  mtg'or.     He  re-  eries,  has  been  one  of  more  than  ordinary  mor- 
mained  in  garrison  duty  till  1882,  when,  during  tality  among  the  friends  and  promoters  of 
the  troubles  in  regard  to  nullification  in  South  geographical  research.    Lieutenant  Le  Saint, 
Carolina,  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  whose  departure  on  an  expedition  across  the 
Charleston  harbor,  with  his  command  (he  had  African  Continent,  we  chronicled  in  the  An- 
been  promoted  to  be  migor  in  May,  1832).    He  btual  Ctolop^dia  for  1867,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
took  an  active  part  in  nearly  all  the  Indian  deadly  paludal  fever  of  the  Upper  Nile,  in 
troubles,  having  captured  Qsceola  in  person,  April,  1868,  at  Abu  Ktlka,  120  mues  north  of 
and  escorted  the  Cherokees  to  the  Indian  Ter-  Gondokoro.     Charles  John  Andereean^  a  brave 
ritory ;  and,  when  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  and  intrepid  explorer,  whose  ^'  L^e  Ngami " 
ont,  he  accompanied    the  Third  Artillery  as  and  *^  Okavango  River  *'  give  evidence  of  his 
colonel.    In  1846,  and  for  two  years  subse-  daring  and  his  scientific  qualifications  as  a  ge- 
qnent,  he  acted  as  Governor  of  Tampico,  Mexi-  ographer,  had  made  his  home  in  Herrero-Land, 
CO.     Since  then  he  had  done  many  years^  ser-  and,  after   encountering  perils    and   wounds 
vice  in  garrison.    He  retired  from  active  ser-  which  had  materially  impaired  his  health,  died 
▼ice  in  1868,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen-  of  fever,  near  Ondonga  —  Southwest  Africa. 
eral  in  1865,  for  long  and  faithful  services.  Rev.  Pierce  Butler^  rector  of  Ulcombe,  Kent, 
General  Gates  was  one  of  the  old  school— one  an   accomplished  geographer  and   physicist, 
of  the  few  remaining  links  that  connect  us  with  who  had  made  two  very  careful  and  thorough 
the  past.    He  was  engaged  for  sixty-two  years  reconnoissances  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and 
in  his  country's  service.    General  Gates  was  had  arranged  for  a  third  and  more  complete 
the  £ather  of  seventeen  children,  only  seven  of  exploration  of  that  entire  region,  under  the 
whom  survived  hinLthe  youngest  being  but  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  on 
Beven  years  of  age.    He  was  buried  on  Govern-  which  he  was  to  have  set  out  on  the  very  day 
or's  Island,  New  York  harbor,  by  the  side  of  on  which  he  died  (February  8th),  succumbed 
his  son  Migor  Gates,  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  to  a  sudden  attack  of  illness,  greatly  to  the 
War.  distress  of  his  frienda^  and  the  loss  of  science. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPLORATIONS  AND  John  Cratofurd,  a  veteran  traveller  and  geog- 
DIS00VERIE8  IN  1868.    The  year  1868  has  rapher,  more  critically  acquainted  with  the 
been  more  remarkable  for  physical  phenomena,  entire  East-Indian  Archipelago,  Burmah,  Siam, 
earthquakes  of  a  terribly  destructive  character,  and  British  India,  than  any  man  of  our  time, 
violent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  depression  a  man  whose  careful  research  and  fulness  of 
of  considerable  tracts  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and  knowledge  on  all  geographical  subjects  had 
for  changes  in  political  geography  caused  by  made  him  at  times  perhaps  a  little  captious, 
revolutions,  wars,  etc.,  than  for  any  of  those  and  had  caused  his  associates  in  the  Royal 
great  discoveries  which  have  made  some  of  the  Geographical  Society  to  give  him  the  title  of 
years  of  the  past  decade  so  conspicuous.    No  Objector-General,  but  who  was  nevertheless  a 
great  exploration  has  been  crowned  with  per-  most  accomplished  scholar  in  all  departments 
feet  success,  so  fiEur  as  we  are  aware,  during  the  of  physics,  oied  very  suddenly,  though  at  the 
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great  age  of  85  years,  in  London,  on  the  llth  Ocean,  thougli  not  so  high  by  nearly  two  de- 
of  May.  At  the  very  beginning  of  1869  (Jan-  grees  as  WrangeVs  Land  north  of  Smithes 
uary  9th),  Vueount  Strangfard^  a  learned  Bound,  visited  by  Parry.  On  their  retnm  they 
traveller  in  the  East,  and  a  profound  Oriental-  reached  the  Fiord  of  Bergen  on  the  30th  of 
ist,  an  active  member  of  the  Geographical  September,  1866,  and  at  Bremen  were  enter- 
Society,  and  said  to  be  better  acqnaiDted  with  tained  with  a  banquet  on  the  16th  of  October, 
the  entire  range  of  Oriental  literature  than  any  An  Arctic  expedition  was  also  dispatched 
other  man  in  Great  Britain,  died  at  the  early  from  Stockholm  by  the  Swedish  Goyenunent 
age  of  48  years.  in  the  summer  of  1868.    A  powerful  screw- 

These  losses  it  wiU  be  difficult  to  make  up,  steamer,  expressly  built  for  winter  navigation, 

for  so  wide   is    the   range  of  geographical  and  provisioned  for  twelve  months,  sailed  in 

science,  that  few  men  can  give  it  that  thorough  July,  and  by  the  last  of  September  had  reached 

and  life-long  study  which  will  qualify  them  to  the  latitude  of  81^  42'  north  of  Spitzbergen. 

become  authorities  in  regard  to  all  subjects  ap-  Captain  Lambert,  of  the  French  Navy,  whose 

pertaining  to  it.  projected  voyage  toward  the  polar  regions,  by 

We  turn  now  to  the  brief  record  of  what  has  way  of  Behnng's  Straits,  was  noticed  in  the 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  exploration  Annuax  Ctolop2Bdia  for  1867,  was  delayed  by 
and  discovery  during  the  year  1868,  and  com-  various  causes,  mainly  by  the  incompleteness 
mence  with  the  Arctic  region,  and  the  efforts  of  the  subscription  (the  voyage  being  long  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  circumpolar  spao^.  The  very  expensive),  and  did  not,  as  he  had  ex- 
year  was  as  prolific  in  theories  and  adven-  pected,  sail  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  but  will 
tures,  and  as  barren  in  accomplishment,  as  that  probably  commence  his  voyage  daring  the 
which  had  preceded  it.    The  German  Arctic  year  1869. 

Expedition,  projected  and  fitted  out  by  Dr.  Meantime,  Captain  Hall  still  remains  in  that 
Aug.  Petermann,  sailed  from  Bremen  in  the  frozen  re^on,  and  has  pursued  his  discoveries 
Greenland  or  Germania,  a  vessel  of  eighty  tons  with  considerable  success.  He  has  ascertained, 
burden,  commanded  by  Captain  Karl  Kolde-  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Captain  Crozier  and  one 
wey.  On  the  24th  of  May  they  left  Bergen,  other  man  of  Franklin's  party  survived  till 
Norway,  and^on  the  19th  of  July  had  pene-  1864,  and  had  heard  of  some  traces  of  others 
trated  as  far  north  as  80°  80'  N.  lat.  and  60"*  of  the  party  in  Prince  William's  Land,  which 
85'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich,  where  they  were  he  was  about  to  explore.  His  heroism  and 
seriously  impeded  by  the  ice.  Captain  Kolde-  perseverance  certainty  deserve  success.  Of 
wey,  whilemanaging  his  little  vessel  with  great  projected  expeditions  to  the  Polar  Seas,  ^e 
skill,  -to  avoid  being  crushed  by  the  ice,  made  number  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Dr.  Hayes 
repeated  efforts,  both  on  that  parallel  and  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  means  for  another 
farther  south,  to  reach  the  east  coast  of  Green-  tour  of  exploration,  by  way  of  Smith's  Sound, 
land,  but  without  success,  though  on  the  10th  in  search  of  that  open  Polar  Sea  which  he  has 
of  August  tiiey  reached  the  meridian  of  17°  30'  already  twice  essayed  to  reach ;  Captain  Sher- 
W.  long,  in  lat.  73°  28'  N.,  when  they  were  rard  Osborne  is  urging  with  great  strenuous- 
not  more  than  seventy  miles  distant  from  Cape  ness  another  British  expedition,  also  by  way 
Hold-with-Hope,  and  could  see  several  of  the  of  Smith's  Sound ;  the  Russian  Government 
rocky  promontories  of  the  coast,  but  the  heavy  propose  to  seek  a  route  to  the  Pole  by  way  of 
solid  ice  prevented  their  penetrating  any  nearer,  the  New  Siberian  Islands  or  Nova  Zembla; 
Finding  progress  in  this  direction  impossible.  Captain  Long,  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
Captain  Koldewey  turned  the  prow  of  his  ves-  captain  of  a  whale-ship,  whose  discovery  of 
sel  toward  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  new  lands  in  high  latitudes  was  chronicled 
on  the  21st  of  August  reached  Cape  Torell,  last  year,  has  demonstrated,  in  two  or  three 
79°  23'  N.  lat.,  and  21°  80' E.  long,  from  Green-  well-written  essays,  that  the  attempt  to  enter 
wich,  having  passed  through  the  Hinlopen  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  reach  tibe  Pole  by  Baf- 
Straits,  though  not  without  considerable  dif-  fin's  Bay  and  Smith's  or  Jones's  Sound,  is 
ficulty.  Here  they  were  locked  in  by  the  ice  futile,  because  the  advance  must  be  made 
for  several  weeks,  but,  by  climbing  the  moun-  against  the  strong  current  of  water  and  ice 
tains,  and  using  their  powerful  glasses,  they  flowing  out  of  this  sea  through  these  channels, 
were  able  to  survey  the  greater  part  of  the  and  down  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  the  re- 
southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Northeast  suit  of  the  immense  volume  of  water  poured  into 
Land  (the  northeast  island  of  the  Spitzber-  it  from  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia  and  Arctic 
gen  group).  They  waited  till  the  10th  of  Sep-  America;  and  he  advises,  as  the  only  sensible 
tember  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  but,  foul  course,  to  follow  the  current  through  Behiing^s 
weather  coming  on,  with  snow  and  fog,  they  Straits,  and  either  along  the  route  lying  north 
were  reluctantly  obliged  to  return  homeward,  of  Siberia  and  Russia  to  its  efflux  into  Uie  At- 
By  great  exertion  they  succeeded  in  forcing  a  lantic  by  way  of  Spitzbergen,  or  north  of  the 
passage  through  the  Hinlopen  Straits  into  the  extensive  tracts  of  land  to  the  north  of  our 
sea  north  of  the  Spitzbergen  Islands,  and  on  own  continent  to  the  Pole  itself^  and  out  by 
the  14th  of  September  reached  lat.  81°  5'  N.  way  of  Smith's  or  Jones's  Sound,  and  Baffin's 
on  the  16th  meridian  of  east  long.,  the  farthest  Bay.  Captain  David  Gray,  an  experienced 
point  yet  attained  in  this  part  of  the  Arctic  Scottish  whaling-captain,  insists,  and  will  at- 
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tempt  tlie  experiment  this  season,  that  the  minerals  and  metals,  and  trees  and  shrabs  of 

trae  way  to  the  Pole  is  by  the  eastern  coast  stinted  growth,  except  in  the  interior,  fisheries 

of  Greenland,  the  ice  there,  being,  he  says,  even  of  considerable  probable  value,  coal  of  good 

in  winter,  field  or  fioe  ice,  and  idwajs  in  mo-  quality,  and  ice  in  great  abundance,  may  becon- 

tion,  so  that  it  is  more  easily  penetrated  than  sidered  certain.    Its  native  inhabitants  seem 

the  attached  ice  of  Smith's  Sound.  He  urges  also  to  be,  in  about  equal  numbers,  Esquimaux,  or 

that  this  route  is  the  one  most  readily  and  easily  Innuit,  and  Indians;  but  the  former,  whose 

accessible,  and  that  it  can  be  reached  so  much  homes  are  nearer  the  coast,  in  striking  con- 

earBer  than  any  other  as  to  give  a  much  longer  trast  to  those  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  the 

season  for  prosecuting  the  voyage.  continent,  are  men  of    large  stature,  finely 

With  so  many  ardent  explorers  in  the  field,  formed,  and   considerably  intelligent ;   while 

it  is  hardly  possible  that  another  year  should  the  Indians  are  smaller  and  some  of  them  more 

pass  without  revealing  to  us  the  secrets  so  long  degraded  than  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 

sought,  and  demonstrating  that  it  is  not  so  very  Pacific  slope.    Mr.  Whymper,  who  visited  also 

cold  and  dismal  at  the  North  Pole  after  alL  Eamtchatka  and  the  coasts  of  Northeastern 

With  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  the  Siberia,  obtained  very  tall  vocabularies  of  the 

countries  partially  or  wholly  within  the  arctic  languages  of  several  of  the  Indian  and  Esqui- 

circle,  we  will  pass  to  warmer  climes.  maux  tribes  on  both  continents,  and  the  great 

Kr.  Edward  Whymper  undertook,  in  1867,  similarity  of  some  of  these  indicates  the  close 
an  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Ctreenland^  connection  between  the  Esquimaux  of  North- 
while  his  brother  was  ascending  the  Yukon  in  em  America  and  the  Aborigines  of  Northern 
Alaska;  but  his  expedition  was  somewhat  un-  Siberia.  His  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  is 
saccessfnl,  in  consequence  of  an  epidemic  which  very  interesting,  has  been  republished  here  by 
delayed  him  nntU  much  of  the  route  he  had  in-  Harper  and  Brothers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  who 
tended  to  traverse  was  impassable.  He,  how-  was  a  companion  of  Mr.  Whymper  in  a  part  of 
ever,  made  a  considerable  collection,  mineral,  his  tour,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boston  So- 
botanic,  and  archflsological,  and  obtained  par-  oiety  of  Natural  History,  confined  himself 
tial  vocabularies  of  some  of  the  Indian  and  mainly  to  the  physical  geography  of  Alaska. 
Esquimaux  tribes.  He  states  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  about 

m  Iceland  there  was  a  violent  eruption,  in  latitude  64^,  turns  westward,  and  meets  the 

August,  1867,  from  the  north  side  of  the  vol-  coast  range  in  a  confused,  high,  rolling  coun- 

cano  Skapt&r   J6kull,  which  was  visible  for  try,  where  the  distinctive  chuaracters  of  both 

more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  raziges  are  lost.    From  these  springs,  however, 

the  island.    No  lives  were  lost,  nor  was  any  one  lofty  volcanic  range,  which,  extending  at 

serious  injury  sustained  in  consequence  of  it.  first  westward,  and  then  southward,  forms  the 

Hie  attention  of  Danish  geographers  and  phys-  backbone  of  the  peninsulli  of  Alaska.    North 

Icists  has  been  of  late  cidled  to  the  mountains  of  this,  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Porcupine 

of  Iceland,  which  are  more  numerous  than  is  Rivers,  the  country  is  filled  with  low  rolling 

gener^ly  supposed.    Professor  Sc^jellerup  in  hills,  but  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  along  the 

1867  published  a  list  of  twenty-one,  giving  the  northern  coast,  the  Romanzoff  Mountiuns,  a 

latitude  and  lon^tude  of  eadi,  and  its  height  separate,  lofty,  snow-capped   range,    extend 

above  the  sea  in  Danish  feet,  which  differ  but  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oolville  River, 

very  slightly  from  English  feet.    Of  these  the  There  are,  in  consequence  of  this  defiection  of 

Orosfa  Jdknll  is  the  loftiest,  being  6,241  feet  the  mountains  westward,  two  distinct  fauna 

above  the  sea-level.    The  next  four  in  height  in  the  territory;  that  of  the  west  coast  of 

are  the  EyjaQulla  JOkull,  5,482  feet;  Herder-  North  America,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the 

bried,  5,290  feet ;  Heda,  4,961  feet ;  and  the  Alaskan  Mountains,  and  that  of  the  great  val- 

SnaefeUs  Jdknil,  4,577  feet    None  of  the  others  ley  of  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries,  which  is 

rise  above  4,000  feet ;  and  the  lowest,  Ibigdlf-  properly  northern  and  eastern  in  its  character, 

slidifdi,  is  but  260  feet  in  height.    A  consider-  There  are  no  glaciers  north  of  the  Alaskan 

able  number  of  the  whole  are  volcanoes.  Mountains,  but  many  local  ones  south  of  these 

AlMiOy  oonsideriuff  its  remoteness,  and  how  mountains, 

little  was  previously  known  concerning  it,  has  Oaptain  Edward  G.  Fastformerly  stationed 

^thin  the  past  two  years  been  explored  more  at  Sitka,  brought  to  New  York,  early  in  1868, 

fblly  than  most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  a  large  collection  of  implements,  domestic  and 

continent.    Mr.  Frederick  Whymper  ascended  warlike,  and  curiosities  and  antiquities  of  this 

and  descended  the  Yukon  River  for    1,800  new  region,  many  of  them  illustrative  of  the 

miles,  and  explored  other  portions  of  the  terri-  degree  of  civilization,  habits,  and  customs  of 

tory  with  great  care  and  thoroughness.    Mr.  the  Indian  and  Esquimaux  tribes  there. 

Dan  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kane  (brother  of  the  In  the  summer  of  1867,  Oommander  W. 

Arctic  explorer),  have  both  traversed  consid-  Ohimmo,  of  the  British  Navy,  in  her  M^esty's 

erable  portions  of  it,  and  have  given  us  a  very  steamship  Gannet,  surveyed  a  portion  of  the 

fair  idea  of  the  commercial,  agricultural,  min-  Labrador  coast  between  the  parallels  of  52* 

eral,  and  zoological  value  of  our  new  territory,  and  56^  north  latitude,  and  found  that  the 

That  it  has  several  large  navigable  rivers,  great  charts  of    previous  surveys  had  placed  the 

numbers  of  fur-bearing  animals,  some  valuable  coast  firom  ten  to  eleven  miles  too  fJEU*  eastward. 
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He  explored  several  of  the  harbors  along  the  into  vanlted  ceilings  or  lofty  domes,  glittering, 

coast,   some  of  which,  especially,  Occasional  by  artificial  light,  with  numberless  cr  jst^ine 

Harbor,  Indian  Tackle,  and  Hopedale,  he  found  stars, 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  fisheries.  In  the  vicinity  of  Poultney,  Vermont,  nu- 

There  is  nothing  of  special  geographical  in-  meroos  natural  wells  have  been  discovered  far 

terest  to  report  respecting  the  Dominion  of  down  below  the  horizontal  layers  of  slate  in 

Canada,    The  restlessness  of  a  portion  of  its  the  slate  quarries,  made,  it  is  believed,  by  the 

inhabitants  under  the  new  rSgime  and  the  ex-  whirling  of  large  pebbles  or  round  stones,  in 

traordinary  magnitude  of  the  emigration  thence  the  hollows  into  which  currents  of  water  from 

to  the  United  States  during  the  pust  year  seem  greater  elevations  had  forced  themselves, 
to  indicate  that  its  present  government  is  not       The  coast  of  New  Jersey  has  been  for  many 

likely  to  prove  a  permanent  one,  and  the  most  years  past  gradually  subsiding,  as  the  recent 

intelligent  English  travellers  and  explorers  are  geographical  and  geolo^cal  survey  of  the  State 

unanimous  in  advising  the  British  Government  clearly  proves.     The  tides  along  the  whole 

to  grant  it  entire  independence  or  to  cede  it  to  coast  reach  a  much  higher  point  than  they  did 

the  United  States.    The  vast  region  hitherto  sixty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  shores 

known  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Terri-  have  worn  away,  especially  in  tJie  southeastern 

tory  is  to  be  incorporated  with  Canada,  and,  portion  of  the  State,  from  a  fourth  of  a  mile  to 

while  adding  greatly  to  its  area,  will  increase  a  mile.    From  these  and  other  fekcts^  the  aver- 

its  expenses  far  more  than  its  capacity  for  pro-  age  subsidence  is  reckoned  at  about  two  feet 

duction.  in  a  century.    As  much  of  the  southern  part 

Mr.  Waddington,  an  enterprising  capitalist  of  the  State  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the 

of  British  Oolumbia,  who  has  devoted  much  ocean  level  (very  few  points  in  Cape  May 

attention  to  the  best  routes  for  a  railroad  County  being  more  than  twenty  feet  above  it, 

across  British  America,  and  has  explored  most  this  gradual  subsidence  occasions  considerable 

of  the  available  routes  in  person,  read  a  paper  apprehension.    There  are,  however,  Terj  prob- 

before  the  Royal    Geographical    Society,  in  ably  in  the  ftiture,  as  there  have  been  in  the 

March,  1868,  and  made  an  address  upon  this  past,  epochs  of  elevation  as  well  as  of  subsi- 

subject.    The  route  he  proposed  would  go  in  an  dence,  and  if  these  should  not  come  in  season, 

almost  straight  line  from  Montreal  to  Colling-  as  a  last  resort,  the  people  of  southern  New 

wood  on  the   Georgian  Bay,  thence  around  Jersey,  like  those  of  Holland,  must  resort  to 

Lake  Superior  to  Dog  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  diking  out  the  sea. 

and  Fort  Garry ;  thence  northward  along  Red  One  of  those  measures,  of  which  onr  times 
River  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  up  Lake  Winnipeg  are  so  prolific,  for  changing  the  course  and 
along  the  Saskatchewan  to  near  the  foot  of  the  embouchure  of  great  rivers,  or  the  connection 
Rocky  Mountains,  across  through  a  pass  in  50°  of  large  bodies  of  water,  is  now  in  progress  in 
56'  north  latitude,  near  the  southern  end  of  Louisiana.  The  Mississippi  and  Mexican  Gulf 
Soushwap  Lake,  the  elevation  of  which  does  Ship-Canal  Company  have  undertaken  to  open 
not  exceed  2,500  feet  above  the  Saskatchewan  a  ship-canal  between  the  Mississippi  River  and 
River,  and  is  very  gradutd,  thence  following  Lake  Borgne,  to  leave  the  river  at  Engli^ 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Frazer  River  to  the  Turn,  ten  miles  below  New  Orleans.  TMs 
mouth  of  the  Quesnule,  a  distance  of  280  miles,  canal  will  be  but  about  three  miles  in  lengthy 
and  from  that  point  in  a  nearly  straight  line  opening  into  the  Bayou  Bienvenue,  an  arm  of 
to  Bute  Inlet  in  about  latitude  50^  30 .  This  Lake  Borgne ;  it  will  be  eighteen  feet  in  depth, 
route  has  several  advantages :  Its  length  was  and  have  a  lock  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  Union  Pa-  length  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  to  gaard 
cific  Rulway,  being  8,490  miles,  but  2,400  against  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  twelve  feet 
miles  of  the  whole  could  consist,  at  first,  of  in  the  river.  By  this  route  the  largest  steam- 
steamboat  navigation,  railroads  being  subse-  ers  can  load  anywhere  on  the  Upper  Mi^s- 
quently  constructed  as  needed,  and  the  1,090  sippi,  for  any  of  the  Gulf  ports  east  of  New 
miles  of  railroad  being  in  great  part  provided  Orleans,  passing  out  througn  Lake  Borgne  into 
for  by  the  colonial  governments.  Mr.  Wad-  the  Mississippi  Sound,  and  thence  to  Mobile  or 
dington  contended  that  this  route  was  much  elsewhere  in  the  Gulf^  saving  the  one  hundred 
less  liable  to  obstruction  by  snow  than  that  of  and  twenty  miles  of  difficult  and  dangerous 
the  Union  Pacific.  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below  l^glish 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States^  there  is  Turn,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  bar,  and  the 

on  the  Atlantic  slope  but  little  in  the  way  of  eighty  miles  northward  from  Pass  POntre  to 

either  geographical  progress  or  discovery  to  Cat  Island ;  or  the  dangerous  and  shallow  nav- 

report.    A  few  facts  in  physical  geography  and  igation  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.    The  oost  of 

its  allied  sciences  are  all  that  have  attracted  the  canal  is  estimated  at  $300,000,  and  it  is  to 

our  attention.    In  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  a  be  completed  by  September,  1869.    It  is  esti- 

remarkable  cave,  rivalling  the  Mammoth  Cave  mated  uiat  it  will  save  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 

of  Kentucky,  was   discovered  in  1868.    Its  lars  annually  in  tonnage,  pilotage,   and  port 

numerous  chambers,  halls,  and  galleries,  are  charges,  while  it  will   greatly  increase    the 

adorned  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  the  commerce  of  the  port.    In  this  case,  the  canal, 

most  varied  forms,  and  in  some  instances  rise  so  inexpensive  in  its  character,  seems  to  be 
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fraught  onljwith  beneficent  results;  bnt  the  increased  speed  of  transit   must   necessarily 

attempt  to  change  the  nataral  course  of  large  change  the  conditions  of  political  geography 

bodies  of  water  is  to  be  deprecated  when,  as  materially,  and   must   eventufdly  make  San 

in  some  instances  is  the  case,  it  will  produce  Francisco  and  New  York  the  ports  of  entry 

far-reaching  results  not  contemplated  by  the  and  departure  for  the  entire  commerce  of  the 

projectors.     The  proposed   great   ship-canal  Orient,  and  the  latter  the  financial  capital  of 

from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River  the  world.    The  climate,  soil,  and  productions 

might  very  possibly  restore  the  bottom  lands  of  California  and  the  Pacific  slope  are  such  as 

of  Lower  Ulmois  to  their  ancient  condition  as  to  invite  an  immense  immigration,  and  to  give 

one  or  more  great  lakes,  produce  great  destruo-  the  promise  of  a  vast  and  populous  empire  there ; 

tion  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  but  the  year  1868  developed  a  danger  to  its 

and  so  far  drain  the  great  lakes  as  to  materially  population  not  hitherto  taken  into  the  account, 

diminish  the  volume  of  water  which  passes  There  had  been  occasional  slight  earthquake 

throngh  the  Niagara  River  and  the  St  Law-  shocks  on  the  coast  since  the  organization  of 

rence.               ^  Califomia  as  a  State,  and  there  were  traditions 

Two  discoveries  in  meteorology  and  omithol-  of  others  of  somewhat  greater  severity,  seventy 
ogy  have  yet  perhaps  a  sufficient  bearing  on  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  these  had  never 
physical  geography  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  excited  the  attention  of  the  people  until  the 
oar  record.  In  August,  1868y  an  immense  me-  morning  of  October  21,  1868,  when  a  series  of 
teororafirolite  exploded  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheat-  earthquakes  occurred  which  produced  great 
ham's  Cross  Roads,  Tennessee,  and  a  fragment  consternation,  and  destruction  of  property,  and 
of  it,  cone-shaped,  and  about  seven  feet  in  its  the  loss  of  six  lives  in  San  Francisco,  and  a 
longest  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in  circumference  considerable  number  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
at  its  base,  supposed  to  weigh  at  least  five  or  The  first  shock  was  the  most  destructive. 
six  tons,  penetrated  several  strata  of  the  soft  though  subsequent  ones  completed  the  ruin  or 
bine  limestone  of  that  region,  and  sunk  to  a  some  buildings  iivjured  by  the  first.  The  most 
depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  When  serious  results  occurred  on  the  made  ground 
discovered,  five  or  six  days  after  the  explosion,  rthat  which  had  been  filled  in,  having  originally 
it  was  still  very  hot,  though  a  stream  of  water  formed  a  part  of  the  bay).  There  were  oc- 
had  passed  over  it  for  several  days.  So  Ur^e  a  casional  shocks  of  considerable  severity  for  two 
meteorite  has  not  fallen  in  this  country  smce  or  three  months ;  one  on  the  2d  of  December, 
the  large  mass  which  fell  in  the  Red  River  destroying  the  little  town  of  Loretto  in  Califor- 
region,  Arkansas,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  nia.  One  or  two  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  State, 
is  doubtftil  whether  this  is  not  larger  than  that,  hitherto  ^uiet,  have  given  indications  of  re- 
Near  Mound  City,  Illinois,  a  bird  was  shot  in  newed  activity  by  sending  up  columns  of  smoke, 
the  autumn  of  1868,  by  James  Harney,  of  a  though  they  have  not  as  yet  emitted  water, 
genus  and  species  entirely  unknown.  It  weighed  mud,  sand,  ashes,  or  lava.  The  volcanic  char- 
104  pounds,  was  larger  than  an  ostrich,  had  a  acter  of  large  tracts  of  the  soil  indicates  that 
snow-white  body,  a  scarlet  head,  a  yellow  bill,  they  were  active  centuries  ago. 
twenty-four  inches  long,  green  sinewy  legs  four  Lotoer  California,  the  peninsula  lying  be- 
feet  long,  and  was  on  a  nigh  tree  engaged  in  tween  the  Gulf  of  Califomia  and  the  Pacific 
devouring  a  sheep  which  it  had  captured.  Ocean,  has  been  but  little  known  to  Europeans 
Several  of  these  points  resemble  more  nearly  or  Americans.  It  has  about  15,000  inhabit- 
the  fossil  birds  who  were  the  contemporaries  ants,  mostly  Indians,  who  have  been  gathered 
of  the  mastodon,  etc.,  than  any  known  living  into  missions  or  villages  by  the  Jesuit  mission- 
birds,  aries  who  have  been  stationed  there  for  two 

The   Western  region  of  the   United  States  centuries  or  more,  and  have  lived  a  life  of  great 

includes  properly  both  slopes  of  the  Rocky  seclusion,  holding  very  little  intercourse  with 

Mountains,  tne  Great  Utah  Basin,  and  the  the  rest  of  the  world.    In  1866  a  company  of 

northern  valleys  between  the  Rocky  Moun-  capitalists,  organized  as  the  Lower  California 

tains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  also  that  Lfluid  Company,  explored  the  peninsula,  both 

chain  of  mountains  and  the  Coast  Range,  as  along  the  coasts  ana  through  the  interior,  and 

well  as  the  valleys  between  and  beyond  the  the  next  year  purchased  from  the  Mexican 

latter.    Across  this  wide  extent  of  mountain,  Government  aU  that  part  of  it  lying  between 

▼alley,  and  plateau,  the  two  Pacific  Railroads,  the  parallels  of  81^  N.  latitude  and  24^  20'  N. 

one  starting  from  Omaha  in  Nebraska,  and  the  latitude,  leaving  a  rocky   and   mountainous 

other  from  Sacramento   in   California,  have  tract  about  100  by  85  mUes  in  extent  at  the 

been  approaching  with  extraordinary  rapidity  southern  extremity,  and  one  almost  as  moun- 

dnring  the  year  1868,  and  in  May,  1869,  formed  tainous  at  the  north,  about  175  by  85  miles, 

a  junction.    The  enterprise  is  the  most  stupen-  The  peninsula  has  been  usually  described  as  an 

dons  of  modem  times,  and  on  its  completion  arid,  rocky  region,  with  a  torrid  climate  and 

opens  a  continuous  railway  route  of  over  8,800  sterile  soil,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  almost 

miles.    It  is  estimated  that  the  running  time  uninhabitable.     The  explorations  of  Messrs. 

between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  will  be  Ross  Browne,  W.  M.  Gabb,  and  Dr.  Ferdinand 

reduced  to  seven  days,  and  perhaps  on  the  von  Loehr,  all  men  eminent  for  their  scientific 

fastest  truns  to  six.    The  result  of  this  greatly  attainments,  show  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in 
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many  respects  a  very  desirable  country.  Phys-  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  "Wind  River,  an 
ically,  it  is  divided  into  three  regions,  or  per-  affluent  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri ; 
haps  we  might  as  properly  say  four.  From  while  others  of  its  tributaries  have  their  source 
Cape  San  Lucas  at  its  southern  extremity,  due  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  centre  of  Col- 
north  to  Cape  La  Paz,  latitude  24^  20',  a  dis-  orado  Territory.  The  general  course  of  its 
tanpe  of  about  100  miles,  the  mountain-chain  several  tributaries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  main 
known  as  the  Sierra  de  San  Lazaro,  having  an  river,  is  southwest,  until  it  reaches  Callville,  a 
average  height  of  about  6,000  feet,  a  bare  small  settlement  in  the  southeast  of  Utah, 
granite  mass,  forms  a  kind  of  backbone  of  the  whence  it  flows  almost  due  south  to  the  Gulf 
lower  portion  of  the  peninsultL  and  the  land  of  California.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  to 
slopes  from  this  eastward  and  westward  to  CallviUe,  about  400  nules  above  the  gulf, 
thg  Califomian  Gulf  and  the  ocean,  terminat-  though  for  much  of  this  part  of  its  ooorse  it 
ing,  however,  at  either  extremity  in  a  rocky,  passes  between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock 
bold  promontory.  Separated  from  this  chain  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  high.  Above  Call- 
by  La  Paz  Bay,  but  commencing  about  the  ville  both  the  main  river  and  its  affluents^  the 
24th  parallel,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  gulf  Grand,  Green,  San  Juan,  and  Little  Colorado, 
shore,  the  Sierra  de  la  Gigantea,  a  chain  hav-  flow  through  ever-deepening  oafionS)  the  walls 
ing  an  average  height  of  from  8,000  to  4,000  of  which  at  some  points  are  nearly  7,000  feet 
feet,  but  rising  in  occasional  peaks  to  more  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  streams 
than  twice  that  height,  extends,  in  a  direction  which  enter  these  from  either  side  also  flow 
nearly  due  northwest,  to  about  latitude  80^  85',  through  deep  caf&ona,  and  ihetQ  are  several 
a  distance  of  ftill  five  hundred  miles.  On  the  cataracts  of  great  height  The  plateaus  through 
gulf  side  this  chain  rises  up  as  an  almost  per-  which  these  rivers  pass  are  divided  by  t^em, 
pendicular  wall  to  its  full  height,  giving  the  and  there  is  no  way  of  bridging  the  broad  rir- 
impression,  which  is  probably  &e  correct  one,  ers  which  flow  so  &r  below  the  surface  of  the 
that,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  the  moun-  plateaus.  From  the  surface  of  these  broad  and 
tain-chain  was  cleft  from  summit  to  base,  and  generally  treeless  plains,  other  terraoes,  with 
one  half  sank  below  the  waters  and  now  forms  nearly  perpendicular  walls  1,000  feet  or  more 
the  bed  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  On  the  west  in  height,  rise,  resembling  in  the  distance  gi- 
side  the  Sierra  de  la  Gigantea  declines  gradually  gantio  walled  tow^is  and  fortresses.  Over  both 
in  gentle  slopes  or  plateaus  with  occasional  tiie  loftier  and  lower  plateaus  t^ere  are  mas- 
broken  tracts  toward  tiie  Pacific.  Between  the  slve  ruins  of  once  populous  walled  towns  and 
26th  and  27th  parallels  the  land  on  the  Pacific  cities^  where  it  is  supposed  thepredeo^sors  of 
shore  is  low,  and  there  are  extensive  lagoons,  the  Aztecs  (the  Tolteo  race)  lived  and  ruled 
Between  26^  40'  and  27^  50'  the  peninsula  more  than  a  thousand  years  since.  Ev^i  now 
suddenly  extends  westward,  having  a  mean  there  are  on  the  loftiest  of  these  plains  several 
breadth  of  about  135  miles,  and  a  range  of  villages  of  this  inteUigent  and  remarkable  race, 
coast  hills  of  considerable  altitude  extends  from  Some  of  these  were  visited  by  Professor  New- 
northwest  to  southeast  near  the  Pacific  coast,  berry  in  I860,  who  found  them  an  agricfoltnral 
About  latitude  29^  the  Coast  Range,  which  ex-  people,  sMllea  in  many  dpmestic  manafiustnrea, 
tends  through  the  whole  of  Upper  California,  nre-worsMppers,  and  wholly  diverse  in  ap- 
commences,  and  from  latitude  80^  40'  the  east-  pearanoe,  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  civUi- 
emsideof  the  peninsula,  for  a  breadth  of  nearly  zation,  both  from  the  Indian  tribes  around 
80  miles  from  this  Coast  Range  to  the  head  of  them  (the  Apaches  and  CamanchesX  and  the 
thegulf  and  the  Colorado  River,  is  nearly  level  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
and  low.  There  are  a  number  of  volcanoes  on  Signer  DoUfus,  an  Italian  geographer,  has 
the  peninsula,  and  the  soil  and  mountain-slopes  recently  published  his  determinations  of  the 
give  evidence  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of  elevation  of  numerous  points  in  Mmeo  made 
volcanic  eruptions.  The  climate,  though  in-  under  very  favorable  circumstances  in  186$. 
dined  to  be  dry,  is  delightful,  especially  on  the  On  the  vexed  question  of  tiie  height  of  Popo- 
plateaus.  It  is  the  finest  countiy  in  the  world  catepetl,  his  measurement,  taken  with  great 
for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  there  are  nu-  care,  gives  5,410.8  metres,  equal  to  17,720  feet, 
merous  mountain-streauis  which  can  be  utilized  which  is  128  feet  less  that  that  of  Yon  Giri)^ 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  There  are  mines  but  is  probably  much  nearer  the  truth, 
of  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  and  there  are  indi-  In  Petermann's  Mittheilunffen  for  March, 
cations  of  the  existence  of  the  ores  of  quicksil-  1868,  Dr.  Gustav  Bemouilli  gives  a  fiill  ac- 
ver.  Tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  great  per-  count  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  State 
fection.  of  Guatemala,  as  well  as  of  its  prodnctiona, 
The  Oolorctdo  Bvoer,  which  discharges  its  etc.,  the  result  of  many  years'  residence  there, 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  California  about  the  He  states  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  law  of  the 
parallel  of  81®  80'  N.  latitude,  is  one  of  the  Andean  or  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  the  central 
most  remarkable  streams  on  the  North  Ameri-  Cordilleras,  which  rise  only  to  an  average  hdght 
can  Continent.  Its  northernmost  source  (the  of  about  8,700  feet,  are  not  the  highest  moun- 
Green  River)  rises  near  Fremont's  Peak  in  the  tains  of  Guatemala,  that  honor  ^long:ing  to 
Wind  River  Mountains  in  Idaho,  in  the  imme-  the  volcanic  chain,  which  has  an  average  ele- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Lewis's  Fork  vation  of  over  9,500  feet     The  volcano  of 
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Faego  (14,700  feet)  is  the  highest  summit  in  geographer,  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
Oentral  America,  and  the  volcano  de  Agna  graphical  Sodetj  of  London,  in  1868,  an  ac- 
(13,620  feet)  is  the  next.  Pacaya  and  Atitlan,  count  of  two  tours  of  survey  and  exploration 
both  volcanoes,  are  nearly  10,000  feet  high.  As  made  by  him  in  1861  and  1865,  by  order  of 
to  the  productions  of  the  State  for  export,  the  the  French  Government,  across  the  Isthmus 
indolence  and  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  of  Darien,  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  an  in- 
render  their  commercial  condition  very  far  be-  teroceanic  canal  across  that  isthmus.  The 
low  what  it  should  be  with  their  fine  soil  and  route  which  he  took  in  his  last  tour  was  one 
genial  climate.  Cochineal  is  gathered  in  con-  hitherto  unknown :  following  toward  its  source 
siderable  quantities,  and  a  moderate  amount  in  the  mountains,  first  the  Tanela  (a  stream 
of  tar,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  other  products  discharging  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  the 
of  the  resinous  woods,  and  dye-stuffs,  are  ex-  Atrato),  and  fiDally  its  southern  affluent.  They 
ported,  though  far  less  than  should  be.  The  found  the  latter  flowing  through  a  pass  in  the 
principal  crops  of  the  State  are  maize,  black-  Nique  Mountains  (the  local  name  of  the  Cor- 
beans,  rice,  bananas.  Chili  pepper  (capsicum),  dilleras,  at  this  point),  at  an  elevation,  M.  de 
etc.,  which  are  consumed  by  thepeople,  and  Pnydt  believed,  not  to  exceed  at  the  highest 
form  almost  their  entire  food.  With  a  great  140  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  From  this  pass 
variety  of  fibrous  plants,  natives  of  their  soil,  there  was  a  gentle  descent  to  the  plain  on  the 
and  of  every  preparation,  the  inhabitants  for  west,  through  which  the  Tuyra,  another  small 
the  most  part  confine  themselves  to  cotton  river,  fiows  into  the  Pacific.  This  is  by  much 
fabrics  generally,  blue  and  red,  and  their  the  most  feasible  route  yet  found  for  an  inter- 
garments  of  these  are  scanty  in  number  and  oceanic  canal, 
size.  Recent  observations,  continued  for  a  series 

Mr.  John  Collinson,  an  English  civil  engineer  of  years,  indicate  that  the  reputation  for  un- 

of  great  courage  and  skill,  succeeded  in  1867  hedthiness  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  espe- 

in  making  a  very  thorough  exploration  and  ciaily  of  Port-au-Prince,  is  due  to  the  excess 

spirit-level  survey  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  of  moisture  in  the  climate.    A  rain  record, 

the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  firsts  it  is  said,  across  kept   in   that  city  during  the   period  from 

Central  America  except  that  for  the  Panama  August,  1868,  to  January,  1868,  gives  the  fol- 

Ridlway.    He  found  a  pass  through  the  moun-  lowing  facts:  In  1864,  there  were  145  days 

tains  from  the  lake  to  the  Atlantic  favorably  during  some  part  of  which  rain  fell,  and  the 

situated  for  a  railway  at  an 'elevation  of  only  number  of  inches  of  rain-fall  during  the  year 

620  feet  above  the  ocean-level,  and  one  on  the  was  60.67.    Of  this  amount,  nearly  11  inches 

other  side  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  fell  in  the  month  of  May,  and  about  9  inches 

Ocean,  only  615  feet  in  height    This  survey  in  August.     In  1865  titiere  were  157  rainy 

settles  the  practicability  of  a  new  railway  across  days,  and  66.76  inches  of  rain  feU  during  the 

that  isthmus.    Mr.  Collinson  also  gained  much  year ;  and  of  this,  more  than  18  inches  fell  in 

information   concerning  the  quadrupeds   of  the  month  of  May,  and  about  12  inches  in  Sep- 

Oentral  America,  and  the  languages  of  the  In-  tember.    In  1866  there  were  179  rainy  days, 

dian  tribes.  and  67.48  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  year ; 

Mr.  A.  8.  Cookbum,  English  commissioner  of  this,  14  inches  fell  in  April,  nearly  9  inches 
to  the  Belize,  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  in  May,  and  from  6i^  to  7  inches  in  each  of  the 
Geographical  Society  some  interesting  particn-  other  months,  except  December,  January,  and 
lars  relative  to  his  explorations  of  the  Belize  February.  In  1867,  there  were  but  126  rainy 
River  and  the  acescent  coasts.  It  would  seem  days,  and  only  50.2  inches  of  rain.  Of  this, 
that  the  tract  drained  by  the  Belize  River,  about  18  inches  fell  in  May.  There  was  thus 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  British  Hondu-  an  average  rain-fall  of  61.25  inches  during 
ras,  is  one  of  the  most  rainy  regions  in  the  each  of  the  four  years,  and  an  average  of  152 
Tvorld.  **  The  average  rain-fall  in  Belize,"  says  rainy  days  to  each  year. 
Hr.  Cockbum,  *^  for  the  last  four  years  was  67i  A  series  of  deep-sea  soundings,  made  in 
inches  per  year,  and  it  often  rains  in  the  inte-  March  and  April,  1868,  by  Captain  R.  A.  Ham- 
rior  when  not  a  drop  falls  upon  the  coast."  He  ilton,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Sphinx,  in  the  neigh- 
estimates  the  annual  rain-fall  of  the  district,  borhood  of  Santa  unUj  demonstrates  that 
from  50  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  as  above  island  to  be  the  apex  of  an  immense  subma- 
100  inches,  and  the  water  falling  into  the  river  rine  mountain.  Off  Ham's  Bluff,  one  and  a 
and  its  affluents,  from  a  district  90  by  80  miles,  half  miles  from  the  shore,  the  lead  sunk  1,000 
at  89,128,101,745  gallons,  equal  to  17,467,929  fathoms  without  reaching  bottom. 
tons.  Of  this  vast  amount,  he  estimates  that  Hon.  £.  G.  Squier,  a  very  high  authority 
about  two-thirds  go  off  by  evaporation,  but  in  all  statistics  relating  to  Spanish  America, 
the  quantity  of  5,418,680  tons,  which  is  dis-  published  in  December,  1868,  the  following 
charged  into  the  sea,  brings  down  with  it  such  statement  of  the  population  of  the  States  of 
quantities  of  detritus  from  the  soft  and  recent  South  Ambbioa,  and  the  Hispano- American 
deposits  of  that  region,  that  the  bed  of  the  States  of  North  and  Central  America,  in  1867 
river  and  its  delta  are  filling  up  with  consid-  or  1868,  with  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  the 
erable  rapidity.  United  States  with  them  in  1858  and  1866,  re- 

H.  Lucien  de  Puydt,  a  French  engineer  and  spectively : 
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1,850,000;  San  Panlo,  900,000;  Parani,  120,- 
000 ;  Santa  Oatbarina,  200,000 ;  Rio  Grande 
de8al,S80,000;  MinasOeraM,  1,600,000;  Oo- 
jaz,  250,000 ;  Amazonaa,  100,000 ;  Uatto 
Oroaso,  100,000. 

Ur.  Chandlesg,  whose  zeal  in  the  exploration 

of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazonas  we  have 

heretofore  recorded,  still  continnea  his  labors 

in  that  field.    In  1868  he  nndertaok  to  ascend 

the  Jnrui,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  afQaenta 

of  the    Upper    Amazonaa,  and  spent  three 

months  on  that  rivw.    The  Jiini&  is  not  far 

from  1,600  miles  in  length,  and  enters  the 

Amazonas  on  the  sonth  Aw%  about  8.  Ut.  4° 

The  gold-fields  of  Veuteuela  have  attracted    and  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich  06°.    Hi.  Chand- 

mnch  attention  doring  the  past  jear.     The    less  ascended  the  main  river  (Jomi)  between 

first  considerable  discoveries  of  gold  in  that    1,000  and  1,200  milea  to  lat.  7°  12'  &.,  and  Ion. 

republic  were  made  in  1864  by  Dr.  Plaaaard,    72°  10'  W.  from  Greenwich,  bnt  was  cwn- 

a  physician  of  Cindad  Bolivar,  the  capital  of    polled  to  torn  back  while  the  river  was  yet 

Guiana,  one  of  the  States  of  the  republic,  but    navigable  for  many  miles  farther,  by  an  at- 

the  extent  of  the  gold-fields  has  not  been    took  of  Naoas  Indians,  by  which  his  boat's 

known  till  within  two  or  three  years,  and,    crew  were  terrified.      On  his  return  he  ei- 

indeed,  many  discoveries  were  made  in  1868.    plored  the  UaaSs  River  and  one  of  its  affln- 

The  gold-fields,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  are    enta,  and,  when  last  heard  from,  was  hoping 

situated  in  the  rioinitj  of  the  hydrographio    to  start  soon  to  explore  the  Beni,  one  of  the 

hasin  of  the  Eaaequibo,  the  river  forming  the    largest  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Ama- 

boundary  line  between  British  and  Venezuelan    zonas. 

Guiana.  They  are  from  100  to  160  miles  sonth  Professor  P.  Strobel,  an  Italian  naturalist, 
of  the  Orinoco  Biver,  and  about  200  miles  west  has  just  published  in  ii\»  Znttehrift  /&r  Erd- 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  Caroni  and  Ininds,  an  account  of  a  scientific  excnrnon 
theYuruariBivers,andeastoftheIatter.  There  made  by  him  in  1866,  from  Onrico  in  Ohili, 
is  also  very  good  evidence  that  they  extend  tbroughthePlanohonPasstoSBn  Rafael,  aeon- 
east  of  the  £sseqaibo  River  in  British  Ouiana.  siderable  town  in  the  Pampas  of  the  Argentine 
There  is  as  yet  eioellent  placer-mining  at  Bepvhliti,  The  Journey  was  not  without  its 
many  points  in  this  field,  and  experienced  and  adventures,  and  the  naturalist,  fDlly  alive  to 
skilful  American  mining  engineers,  who  have  whatever  concerned  his  profesuon,  gleaned  a 
carefully  explored  the  monntains  of  that  region,  large  amount  of  valuable  information  relative 
find  extensive  quartz  gold-veins  ranning  in  all  to  the  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoolo- 
directions  throagh  the  slate  and  blue-stone  of  KJ  of  the  Oordllleras  as  well  as  the  Pampas, 
the  Harcupio  Valley,  and  the  watershed,  be-  Hia  narrative  settles  several  important  ques- 
tween  the  Oaroni  and  the  Yuruari.  The  veins  titHis  in  the  botany  and  zoology  of  that  par- 
differ  greatly  in  product,  though  the  poorest    tially-known  region. 

givea&ir  yield,  even  with  themde  ana  waste-  The  proposed  constmctionof  a  railway  from 
fill  processes  employed.  They  are  generally  Cordova  to  Jujuy,  in  the  Argmtm^  sipuhlie 
very  regular  and  sound,  and  offer  little  diffi-  (we  believe  it  is  now  completed  as  &r  aa  Tnon- 
onlty  in  the  extraction  of  tiie  ore.  The  only  man),  furnished  on  opportnnity  to  Dr.  Hei^ 
difficulty  of  magnitude  is  the  unsettled  state  mann  Bnrmaister,thedireator(tfthe  State  Mn- 
of  the  country,  and  the  jealousy  and  ferocity  senm  of  Physical  Soienoe  at  Bnenos  Ayree,  to 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  make  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  physical 

We  find  the  following  etatistios  of  the  em-  geography  of  that  portion  (the  northweetem) 
^re  of  Brazil  in  the  Berlin  Zeit*ohHft  f&r  of  the  republic,  and  he  has  reported  the  work 
Erdkand«  for  February,  18QS :  The  entire  pop-  accomplished  with  great  ability  and  thorough- 
alfttion  of  the  empire,  in  1867,  excepting  the  ness,  lu  Petonnann's  Mittknlungen  for  Feb- 
wild  Indians  of  the  interior,  was  11,280,000,  mary,  18S8.  Apart  of  this  route  was  explored 
of  whom  1,400,000  were  slavea.  The  wild  In-  on  foot  abont  eleven  years  Mnce,  by  a  young 
dians  were  esUmated  at  600,000,  but  little  is  naturalist  of  Uassachusetta,  'Hi.  Nathaniel  S. 
known  of  their  real  nnmbers.  la  the  pnblio  Bishop,  then  hut  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
sehools,  there  were  107,^3  children  in  regular  of  age.  His  narrative,  entitled  "  A  Thousand 
attendance.     The  population  of  the  several    Kiles  Walk  in  Sonth  America,"  was  published 

frovinces  was,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows ;  last  year  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  and  con- 
ar^  860,000;  Uaranham,  600,000;  OearJi,  tains  a  large  number  of  valuable  observations 
650,000  ;  Prauby,  260,000  ;  Rio  Grande  de  on  the  soil,  productions,  and  people  of  this  part 
Norte,  240,000  ;  Parahyba,  800,000 ;  Pemam-    of  South  America. 

buco,  1,220,000 ;  Alagoas,  300,000 ;  Serglppe,  William  BoUaert,  Esq.,  a  Peruvian  ge<^ra- 
820,000;  Bahia,  1,450,000;  Espirito  Sonto,  pher,  communicated,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  to 
100,000;  Riode  Janeiro  (province  and  city),    the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the 
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result  of  his  explorations  in  1866,  in  the  prov-  weve  either  partially  or  entirely  in  ruins,  bnt 
ince  of  Tarapncd,  Southern  Peru,  This  prov-  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  in  the  cities  of 
ince  is  in  the  Department  of  Moqnegtia,  and  the  province  of  Imbabnra.  This  earthquake 
forms  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  reached  the  northern  borders  of  the  preced- 
the  republic.  It  is  a  rainless,  mostly  desert  ing,  but  its  great  force  was  spent.  The  earth- 
region,  but  has  of  late  years  risen  into  promi-  quake  of  October  Idth,  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
nence  from  the  immense  quantities  of  nitrate  marked  was  the  same  which  visited  San  Fran- 
of  soda  found  there,  and  which,  when  refined,  cisco  and  the  northern  Pacific  coast,  was  ac- 
yield  iodine,  and  bromine  also,  in  considerable  companied  with  an  eruption  from  the  volcano 
quantities.  The  refining  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  Uullanaco,  80  leagues  from  Copiapo.  It  ex- 
has  caused  the  establishment  of  numerous  ni-  tended  along  the  whole  coast  from  Oregon  to 
trate  works,  and  in  1867  about  160,000  tons  southern  Chili,  but  its  action  was  most  severe 
were  exported.  The  population  of  the  prov-  in  northern  Chili,  on  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  and 
ince  was  about  20,000,  the  greater  part  of  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America.  Iqui- 
whom  were  dependent  directly  or  indirectiy  que  was  visited  by  this  and  subsequent  slighter 
upon  the  trafSo  in  nitrate  of  soda.  The  capi-  snocks,  but  it  suffered  less  than  in  the  first, 
t^  of  the  province,  Iquique,  from  being  a  The  destruction  of  life  in  this  last  earthquake 
small  fishing-village,  had  become,  in  1866,  a  was  very  small,  although  it  extended  over  so 
town  of  5,000  inhabitants.    Mr.  Bollaert  has  vast  a  territory. 

given  a  very  full  and  exhaustive  account  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson,  a  Fellow  of  the 

the  geology,  physical  geography,  botany,  and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  has, 

productions  of  the  province,  and  the  elevation  during  the  war  which  has  existed  for  four  years 

of  the  principal  points,  and  especially  those  of  past  in  Paraguay^  been  a  resident  of  that  coun- 

the  route  from  Iquique  to  Nona,  on  which  a  try,  and  has  communicated  to  the  Illustrated 

railroad  was  being  constructed  for  the  trans-  Travels  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  his  so- 

portation  of  the  nitrate,  and  friel  and  provisions  joum  there,  with  very  fml  descriptions  of  the 

for  its  refining.    Iquique,  as  well  as  most  of  country,  and  the  character  and  manners  of  its 

the  towns  of  Southern  Peru  and  Bolivia,  was  inhabitants.    He  regards  the  Paraguayans  as 

grealiy  injured,  and  indeed  nearly  ruined,  by  possessing  many  fine  traits  of  character,  being 

the  terrible  earthquakes  of  August  18-16, 1868,  brave,  patriotic,  and  not  bloodthirsty.    They 

which  destroyed  so  many  towns,  and  probably  make  excellent  soldiers,  and  in  this  protracted 

over  50,000  lives,  in  Ecuador.    It  was  also  struggle  have  won  the  sympathy  and  respect 

shaken  by  the  earthquake  of  October  18, 1868,  even  of  their  foes. 

which,  however,  spent  its  greatest  force  on  Turning  to  the  Continent  ofErBOPB,  we  must 

Atacama,  and  several  of  the  cities  of  Chili,  on  dispatch  very  briefly  what  geographical  infor- 

the  coast.  mation  has  been  collected  concerning  its  gen- 

The  earthquakes  which  wrought  such  desola-  erally  well-known  states,  that  we  may  devote 

tion  over  a  vast  district  of  western  South  Amer-  more  space  to  those  countries  which  are  less 

lea  are  elsewhere  described  in  this  volume.    It  ^miliar  to  us. 

is  only  necessary  to  say  here,  as  pertaining  spe-  The  kingdom  of  Italy  published,  in  the  sum- 

cially  to  geographical  science,  that  there  were  mer  of  1868,  its  census,  taken  December  31, 

three  entirely  cnstinct  earl^qui^es  proceeding  1866.    From  this  it  appears  that  the  kingdom 

from  different  centres,  and  each  doing  great  is  divided  into  59  provinces  and  prefectures 

ii^jury  in  its  sphere  of  action,  and  each  lapping  (aside  from  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  provinces), 

oyer  on  a  portion  of  the  territory  visited  by  its  and  198  districts.    The  population  was  22,798,- 

predecessor.    The  earthquake  of  August  18th  185,  an  increase  of  1,090,000  since  the  census 

produced  an  upheaval  of  the  whole  coast  from  of  1864.    The  population  of  the  Lombardo-Ve- 

Callao,  Peru,  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  north  of  that  netian  provinces  was  at  the  same  time  2,576,- 

port,  to  Talcahuano  in  Chili,  a  distance  of  185,  making  a  total  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy  of 

more  than  1,900   miles.      Callao,    Arequipa,  25,869,820. 

Moqueglla,   Arica,    Chala,    Tambo;    Pisagua,  We  have  also  very  fall  census  statistics  of  the 

Islay,  Tilo,  MoUendo,  Iquique,  Tacna,  Pisco,  8candina/tian  States  of  Europe  to  the  close  of 

Chincha  Biya,  and  Mejillones,  in  Peru  and  1866  or  the  beginning  of  1867.    Those  of  Swe- 

Bolivia,  and  Constitucion,  Tom6,  and  Talca-  den  are  as  follows : 

hnano  in  Chili,  were  laid  in  ruins  either  by  The  area  of  the  twenty-five  governments  was 

the  shock  of  the  earthquake  or  the  tidal  wave  168,042  English  square  miles;  the  population 

which  followed.     The  Chincha  Islands  were  4,160,677,  of  whom  2,023,787  were  males  and 

swept  over  by  the  waves,  and  had    previ-  2,136,940  females.    There  were  in  the  king- 

ously   been    desolated   by  a   hurricane    and  dom  428,169  horses,  321,635  oxen  and  steers, 

earthquake.    The  earthquake  of  August  16th  1,185,556  cows,  417,163  young  cattle,  1,589,000 

rnt  its  greatest  fury  on  the  republic  of  Ecua-  sheep,  188,182  goats,  404,000  swine,  and  139,- 

',  completely  destroving  the  towns  of  Ibarra,  400  reindeer. 

San  Pablo,  Atrintaqui,  Imantad,  Otovalo,  and  The  population  of  the  principal  towns  was : 

Cotocachi,  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  in-  Stockhohn,  188,189;  Gothenburg,  46,557  (a  cen- 

habitants.    Where  Cotocachi  stood,  is  now  a  sus  of  the  city  and  suburbs  in  1868  gives  58, 164); 

lake.    Quito  and  the  cities  and  towns  near  it  NorkOpping,  23,271 ;  MalinCe,  22,588 ;  Carls- 
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crona,  16,663;  Gefle,  12,661;  Upsala,  10,7*68;  bntnot,  as  yet,  been  published  inanyEngUdi 

Lnnd,   10,062  ;  JdnkOping,   10,018 ;  Kalmar,  collection  of  statistics.    We  have  added  to  it 

9,200 ;  Orebro,  9,007.  the  imports  and  exports  of  1864,  the  latest  pub- 

The  population  of  the  French  colopies  in  lished,  and  give  the  whole,  with  the  capitals 

1866  has  been  recently  announced  in  France,  of  each,  as  follows: 


COLONIES. 


Marduiqae 

Gaadaloape  (Incladlng  the  smaller  lelandB  con- 
nected with  It  as  a  colony) 

V  rench  QnJana 

Bdnnion 

The  Sencisal  Colonies  (St  Lonis,  Qoree,  and ) 


Bakel 


gal 


f 


8t.  Pierre,  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  Miqnelon 

East  Indian  Colonies,  embracing  only  those  in  i 

India  proper. 

Mayotte,  Nossi  Bd,  and  Sainte  Marie,  in  MadA- 

Algeria 

Tanitl  and  Moorea,  Society  Islands 

New  Caledonia i 

Saigon  and  its  dependencies 


FopalAtloBt 
18M. 


188,109 

18S,0ia 

1844S 
907,886 

159,608 

8,00T 

S97,068 

90,827 

9,009,194* 
89,807 
96,000 
460,000 


XmperU,18«4. 


$6,419,665 

8,788,475 

1,966,765 
6,966,900 

8,066,880 

796,665 

1,169,410 

9,900,000 


ExporU,  18<4. 


$8,768,980 
9,815,885 

966,475 

4,740,815 

9,709,070 
1,687,065 
4,165,880 

9,000,000 


CbpiUlA, 


St  Pierre. 

Port  Louis. 

Cayenne. 
Stl)eni8. 

St  Lools. 


Pondicheriy. 

Algiers. 
Saigon. 


PopdstlaB 
afOiptUla. 


90,^4 


8,000 

19,140 

14,886 
40,000 

94,000 
180,000 


The  statistics  of  Denmark  are  not  quite  so 
taHL,  nor  to  quite  so  late  a  date,  being  for  Jan- 
uary, 1866.  In  the  nineteen  Danish  provinces 
the  total  area  of  land  was  14,658  English  square 
miles,  and  the  population  1,717,802 ;  a  gain  of 
109,707  since  1860.  In  the  towns,  including 
Oopenhagen,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
886,206,  m  the  country  1,881,596,  indicating 
the  agricultural  character  of  the  population. 
Copenhagen  had  a  population  of  162,042; 
Odense,  15,705 ;  Aarhuus,  12,142 ;  AaJburg, 
11,104. 

The  principality  of  S&rvia  also  published,  in 
1868,  its  statistics  to  the  close  of  1866.  Its 
area  is,  in  round  numbers,  12,600  square  miles, 
and  the  population  1,192,086,  of  whom  20,000 
were  gypsies,  about  2,000  Jews,  and  2,500  Ger- 
man settlers.  There  were  seventeen  districts, 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Belgrade,  the  capital. 
Belgrade  has  20,188  inhabitants. 

Turning  to  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  we 
find  that  the  explorations  in  Palestine^  and  es- 
pecidly  at  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  com- 
menced by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society, 
in  continuation  of  those  of  Wilson  and  Anders* 
sen,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant 
Warren,  were  continued  through  most  of  the 
year  (they  have  now  been  suspended),  and 
that  they  have  resulted  in  an  almost  complete 
unsettling  of  former  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
localities  of  the  great  events  of  the  Scripture 
narratives.  Lieutenant  Warren  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Jerusalem  of  to-day  is  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  cTerusalem 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  that,  to  ascertain  with  much  accuracy  tiie 
location  of  any  of  the  building^  of  the  ancient 
Jerusalem,  a  vast  and  extensive  excavation  is 
necessary,  too  vast  to  be  permitted  by  the 
present  authorities,  and  involving  expenses  too 
great  for  private  enterprise.  His  explorations 
and  those  of  Wilson  and  Anderssen,  elsewhere 
in  the  Holy  Land,  were  attended  with  more 
positive  results.    The  sites  of  Capernaum  and 

*  Of  these,  886,570  were  Earopeans. 


Chorazin  were  ascertained  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  and  that  of  the  ancient  Ghergesa,  the 
city  of  the  Gergesenes.  The  ruins  at  Tell- 
Hum,  and  Kerazah,  were  thoroughly  exca- 
vated, and  the  capitals  which  crowned  the 
columns  of  the  ancient  synagogues  proved  to 
contain  devices  which  could  only  have  had 
significance  to  the  Jews  of  the  period  of  the 
Christian  era. 

A  new  exploration  under  English  auspices, 
of  the  Sinaitie  peninsuloy  commenced  by  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  late  Rev.  Pierce  Butier, 
is  now  in  course  of  prosecution  by  Rev. 
George  Williams  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  and 
a  party  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  entered  upon  their  wor^  in 
October,  1868.  Mr.  Holl^d  had  previously 
made  three  journeys  in  Sinai,  and  explored 
much  of  its  territory  on  foot.  The  explorers 
have  found  good  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  mountain  now  known  as  Sinai  is  the 
Mount  Sinai  of  Moses's  time ;  they  regard  Jebel 
Um  Alowee,  another  mountain  a  few  nules 
northeast  of  the  present  Mount  Sinai,  as  meet- 
ing much  mord  satisfactorily  the  requiremoits 
of  the  Biblical  narrative. 

We  have  irom  Russian  sources  some  statis- 
tics of  Tashkend,  the  capital  of  Independent 
Turkestan.  The  population,  according  to  a 
census  taken  in  the  winter  of  1867-'68,  by 
General  Heinz,  was  64,416,  and  there  were 
9,488  dwelling-houses.  The  following  ranges 
of  temperature  were  observed  in  the  dty  in 
December,  1867,  and  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  1868,  by  Carl  W.  Struve:" 


December 
January  .. 
Febmary . 

>Iarch 

April 


psntoT*. 

^miAwtnwft, 

MlBhiuim. 

44- P. 
88- 

«r 

40M 

68' 

70* 

tar 

64-.8 
75- 

81"  J5 

14* 

6* 
25- 

7 
IS 

8 
14 

6 


The  summer  is  long,  intensely  hot,  and  dry* 
Ice  is  sold  during  the  summer  at  ten  copecks 
(seven  and  a  h^f  cents)  per  pound.  It  is, 
however,  a  place  of  great  trade,  merchants  and 
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caravans  ooming  thither  from  all  qaarters  to  The   mairafaotares   of  Siberia  are   mostly 

buy  and  seU.    The  goods  sold  in  the  eighteen  elementary  and  simple,  consisting  of  taUow, 

caravansaries  of  the  city,  in  1867«amonnted  to  candles,  soap,  coarse  cloths,  cheap  paper,  oils, 

2,585,000  rabies  ($1,938,750).    This  was  ex-  brandy,   tobacco    and   cigars,  leather,   iron, 

elusive  of  the  larffe  quantities  sent  out  from  the  beUs,  coarse  glass,  porcelidn  and  pottery,  salt, 

city  by  the  merchants  and  artisans.  lime,  potash,  chamois-leather,  beer,  molasses, 

The  Russian  Baron  von  Osten-Sacken,  dur-  meal,  spirits  of  turoentine,  etc.    About  6,600 

ing  the  year  1867,  accompanied  by  a  scientific  men  are  employed  m  these  manufactures,  and 

party,  explored  with  great  thoroughness  the  the  annual  product  is  a  little  more  than  five 

man-Shim  chain  of  mountains,  and  in  1868,  million  dollars. 

as  a  result  of  his  labors,  published  a  map  of  The  nomadic  tribes  rear  considerable  herds 

the  chun  between  Naryn  and  the  Chinese  of  cattle.    The  number  of  horses  reported  in 

boundary,  on  a  scale  of  five  versts  (about  four  1863  was  990,878;  of  neat-cattle,   1,168,944; 

miles)  to  the  inch,  and  comprising  a  territory  of  sheep,    1,055,629,    besides   644   fine-wool 

of  about  12,000  square  versts  in  extent ;  he  also  sheep ;  of  swine,  295,010 ;  of  goat&  101,508 ; 

deposited  in  the  musexmi  at  St.  Petersburg  a  of  camels,  694  (evidently  far  below  the  truth) ; 

collection  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  re-  of  reindeer,  259,659 ;  of  sledge-dogs,  2,675. 

gion,  and  about  500  plants,  mostly  belonging  The  Chinese  are  emigrating  into  that  part 

to  the  mountain  flora,  and  full  botanical  de-  of  Siberia  which  borders  on  the  Amoor  River, 

scriptions  of  the  habitat  of  these,  and  other  In  November,  1867,  a  census  of  them,  taken  by 

plants  of  the  Thian-Shan  range.  the  Russian  authorities,  showed   that  there 

M.  Al.  Krapotkin,  a  Russian  officer  in  Ir-  were  44  Chinese  viUages,  having  1,274  houses, 

kutsk,  furnishes  to  Petermann's  MittheUungen  and  10,588  inhabitants.    Many  thousands  of 

full  statistics  of  Siberia,  mostly  of  1862  and  them  have  also  emigrated  into  tlie  provinces 

1863,  but  these  are  so  much  later  than  any  of  Russian  Turkestui,  and  the  policy  of  the 

thing  heretofore  received  that  they  are  of  great  Russian  Government  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 

value.    The  area  of  Siberia,  including  Russian  to  drive  them  out. 

Turkestan,  added  to  it  in  1866,  is  5,815,786  The  progress  of  Rusna  in  Central  Ana  has 
square  miles.  Without  this,  it  was  5,081,916  attracted  much  attention  during  the  last  three 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1862  and  or  four  years.  La  that  period  she  has,  partly 
1863,  of  the  three  governments  into  which  it  by  diplomacy  and  partly  by  conquest,  annexed 
was  then  divided,  was :  Irkutsk  Government,  to  her  dominions  the  whole  of  Independent 
865,240,  of  whom  192,900  were  males,  and  Turkestan,  a  tract  of  nearly  800^000  square 
172,840  females ;  Tobolsk  Government,  1,105,-  miles  in  extent,  and  with  a  population  of  about 
647,  of  whom  544,876  were  males,  and  560,771  7,500,000  inhabitants,  and  she  is  still  sweeping 
females ;  the  Yakutsk  Government,  227,907,  eastward,  with  the  evident  design  of  absorbing 
of  whom  116,671  were  males,  and  111,286  all  the  semi-independent  chieftaincies  of  Soon- 
females.  Total  for  the  three  governments,  garia,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Chinese  Turkestan. 
1,698,794 ;  of  whom  853,447  were  males,  and  Her  past  victories  include  the  country  of  the 
844,847  females.  In  the  Irkutsk  Government,  Kirghiz  Tartars,  the  khanates  of  Khiva  and 
34,159  were  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  381,081  Khokand,  and  lastly,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the 
of  the  country;  in  Tobolsk,  82,923  were  in-  khanate  of  Bokhara,  and  the  cities  of  Bokhara 
habitants  of  towns  and  cities,  and  1,022,724  of  and  Samarcand.  The  Emir  of  Bokhara,  a  fierce 
the  country ;  in  Yakutsk,  there  were  6,891  and  warlike  chief,  had  been  their  most  formi- 
only  of  the  town  population,  and  221,016  of  dable  enemy;  but,  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  April, 
the  country.  The  mass  of  the  population  are,  1868,  he  was  slain,  and  his  entire  khanate  fell 
at  least  nominally,  connected  with  the  Ortho-  into  their  hands.  The  Russians  have  a  genius 
doz  Greek  Church,  its  adherents  numbering  for  the  government  and  control  of  these  Tartar 
1,492,583,  or  about  i  of  the  entire  population;  tribes,  and  their  sway  has  always  been  popular 
next  in  order  are  the  dissentmg  sects  of  that  with  them.  Russians  next  step  forward,  wheth- 
church,  of  whom  there  are  44,179:  of  the  er  it  be  southward,  into  Cabool,  and  to  take  pos- 
Boman  Catholics,  there  are  8,719;  of  Protes-  session  of  Her&t,  or  southeastward,  to  Ladakh, 
tants,  8,139;  of  the  Armenian  Church,  13;  of  or  Leh,  and  thus  to  the  Thibet  frontier,  will 
Jews,  871 ;  of  Mohammedans,  2,857;  ofBuddh-  bring  her  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
Ista,  15,794 ;  of  the  followers  of  Schaman,  British  Government,  in  India ;  and  her  pres- 
77,904,  and  of  the  Karaim,  8.  The  number  of  ence  at  either  ^oint  must  be  a  perpetual 
births  in  1868  was  73,080 ;  of  deaths  the  same  menace  to  the  British  Government,  whose  hold 
year,  53,654;  and  of  marriages,  13,632.  In  upon  the  affections  of  the  tribes  of  Hindostan 
the  Irkutsk  Government,  the  crop  of  spring  has  never  been  strong,  and  is  weaker  now  than 
wheat  and  grain  was  2,932,227  bushels;  of  in  the  past  Neither  the  Hindoo  Coosh  nor 
fall-aown  grain,  5,622,124;  and  of  potatoes,  the  Himalaya  Mountains  will  prove  an  effectual 
1,162,668  bushels.  There  were  no  returns  of  barrier  between  nations  whose  views,  policies, 
these  crops  from  the  Tobolsk  Government,  and  and  purposes  are  so  diverse  from  each  other. 
that  of  Yakutsk  yielded  but  about  150,000  The  Russian  Government,  not  satisfied  with 
bushels  of  grain,  and  a  little  more  than  8,300  its  progress  toward  the  Chinese  empire,  from 
bushels  of  potatoes.  the  West,  has  also,  by  its  diplomacy,  acquired 
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an  extensive  territorj,  and  two  fine  Beaporta  in  Chinese  or  Eastern  Turkestan  for  British 

on  the  eastern  coast.    This  territory  forms  a  goods,  which,  owing  to  the  war  of  the  native 

part  of  the  coast  and  eastern  portion  of  Man-  chie&  with  China,  can  no  longer  be  procured 

tchooria,  extending  from  N.  latitude  58^  to  42**,  from  that  countiy.    The  route  by  Peshawur 

and  their  ports,  Possiette  Bay  and  Yladivos-  and  Cabool  and  Bokhara  is  safe,  but  very  in- 

trock,  are  open  the  entire  year.    The  Oussoori  direct  and  long ;  the  recent  conquest  of  Bok- 

River  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  terri-  hara  by  the  Russians  may  also  create  difficul- 

tory,  which  is  about  150  miles  in  width.  Maiir  ties  in  this  traffic.    A  route  which  is  obtaining 

tehooria  proper,  a  region  lying  between  89^  the  preference  of  late  is  that  from  'O'lnritstlr 

and  49^  N.  latitude,  about  800  miles  in  length,  to  I^h  in  Ladakh,  which  is  far  more  direct, 

from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  about  500  in  though  over  a  pass  15,000  feet  high.     From 

breadth,  is  a  country  of  fine  climate,  though  Leh  there  are  routes  to  Ilchl,  formerly  called 

somewhat  rigorous  in  winter,  and,  with  a  fer-  Khotan,  northeast  of  Leh,  and  to  Yarkand, 

tile  soil,   sapporting   a  population  of  about  northwest  of  that  town.  -  Both  require  the 

15,000,000.     Rev.  Alexander  Williamson,  an  traders  to  cross  the  Karakorum  Pass,  18,200 

English  clergyman,  and  an  agent  of  the  British  feet  high.    Another  route  from  Leh  to  Hchi, 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  explored  it  very  still  farther  east,  crosses  the  Himalaya  at  an  ele- 

thoroughly  in  1868,  and  has  communicated  to  vati(m  of  19,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Two 

the  Royal  Geographical  Society  an  extended  other  routes  are  spoken  o^  but  neither  has 

account  of  its  geography  and  people.    There  been  as  yet  traversed  by  Europeans,  one  from 

are  considerable  mountain-ranges  which  trav-  Leh  round  the  end  of  the  Kuen  LUn  Moun- 

erse  the  country  from  north  to  south,  the  tains,  the  other  from  Jellalabad  up  the  Ghitral 

highest  being   the  Shan-Alin  range,  in  the  Valley,  and  over  the  Hindoo  Coosh  into  the 

east,  whose  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  12,000  valley  of  the  Oxus.    Both  are  said  to  be  liable 

feet,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  to  incursions  from  fierce  and  hostile  tribes. 
The  Mantchoos,  the  native  inhabitants,  are  of        The  great  t(ibls-la7id  of  Pamir^  from  which 

the  same  race  with  the  reigning  family  in  radiate  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  Kuen  Lfbi,  and 

China,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  from  China  the  Bieler  Dagh,  the  three  great  monntain- 

is  fast  obliterating  their  language,  habits,  and  chains  which  trend  northward  from  the  Him- 

manners,  and,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be-  alaya,  and  which  in  the  expressive  language 

come,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Chinese,  of  the  Orientals  is  called  tne  "Roof  of  the 

The  country  is  rich  in  minerals,  the  eastern  World,*'  is  now  being  explored  by  native  sur- 

range  of  mountains  having  extensive  veins  of  veyors  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Walker, 

gold-bearing  quartz,  which  are  now  largely  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Survey  in  India, 
worked.    Its  soil  produces  in  abundance  all  the         In  turning  to  China,  we  have  not  as  yet  the 

crops  of  temperate  climates,  and  the  southern  record  of  the  interesting  tour  of  exploration 

portion  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  silk.  of  our  countryman.  Professor  Bickmore,  whose 

The  BimalaycUy  Thibet,  and  the  southern  communication  to  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
portion  of  Chinese  Turkeetan,  have  been  made  oiety  gives  the  only  account  of  his  journeyings 
known  to  many  of  our  people  the  past  year  in  that  country  which  has  yet  appeared,  though 
through  the  admirable  lectures  of  Robert  von  it  is  understood  that  he  is  soon  to  publish  a 
Schlagentweit,  one  of  the  heroic  brothers  who  full  description  of  his  discoveries.  Mr.  Bick- 
spent  several  years  in  the  exploration  of  that  morels  travels  in  China  were  very  extensive, 
forbidding  region,  and  in  which  Adolph^  an-  and  he  probably  saw  more  of  the  interior  of 
other  brother,  lost  his  life.  His  graphic  de-  that  great  empire  than  any  other  Ajnerican* 
scriptions  of  this  hitherto  almost  unknown  re-  or  perhaps  European  traveller.  He  ascended 
gion  have  excited  great  interest  in  it.  During  the  Yang-tse  and  its  affluent  the  Siang  as  fiir 
the  past  two  years  the  attention  of  explorers  as  the  populous  city  of  Kweilin,  in  latitude  25^ 
has  been  turned  in  an  increasing  degree  to  this  N.,  and  thence  by  interior  routes  went  north- 
region.  Captain  Montgomerie,  the  Saperin-  ward  along  the  borders  of  the  great  plcdn  to 
tendent  of  the  Surveys  of  the  Himalaya  Moun-  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Mantchooria,  in  lati- 
tains  for  the  British  Government,  dispatched  tude  48°  N.,  a  distance  of  fully  1,800  miles ; 
two  Hindoo  pundits  (one  of  whom,  however,  thence  he  visited  Japan,  and  reached  Europe 
failed  to  make  his  way  through)    from  the  by  way  of  Siberia. 

Nepaul  frontier  to  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thi-        Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  an  enterprising  and  intel- 

bet,  a  distance  of  800  miles.    The  narrative  of  ligent  English  gentieman,  in  the  winter  of  1867- 

his  adventures  is  replete  with  interest.     He  '68,  undertook  to  ascend  tiie  Yang-tse-kiaDg 

managed  to  take  observations,  and  to  ascer-  to  the  extreme  western  border  c^China,  and 

tain  both  the  latitude  and  longitude  and  the  explore  thence  a  route  for  a  railway  or  a  prac- 

height  of  most  of  the  important  points,  though  ticable  pass  into  Assam,  with  a  view  to  open  a 

surrounded  by  a  jealous  and  inquisitive  people,  route  for  trade  in  that  direction.    On  the  26th 

and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  if  his  real  errand  of  April,  1868,  he  had  reached  Tai-tsien>I&,  on 

were  discovered.  the  extreme  western  border  of  China,  and  was 

The  routes  over  the  Himalaya  from  India  in  some  peril,  by  whichever  route,  whether 

have  risen  to  sudden  Importance  from  the  down  the  Salwen  or  through  Thibet,  he  might 

great  demand  which  has  recently  sprung  up  attempt  to  reach  British  territory.    He  finally, 
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we  believe,  descended  the  Salwen  and  Irrawad-  pressive  native  rule.    The  population  of  the 

dj,  and  reached  British  Burmah  in  safety ;  bat  country  had  risen,  in  the  five  years  ending  in 

was  satisfied  that  a  railroad  in  that  direction  1867,  from  1,897,807  to  2,820,458,  or  more 

was  impracticable.  Bnt  Mr.  F.  A.  Goodenongh,  than  28  per  cent.,  and  this  increase  was  largely 

an  old  resident  of  British  Bormah,  thinks  dif-  due  to  the  immigration  of  tiie  Burmese  from 

ferently,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mfgor-General  Sir  the  native  kingdom  of  Bnrmah,  which  the 

A.  S.  Wangh  points  oat  two  rentes,  one  from  Burmese  king  sought  in  vain  to  prevent. 
Hookong,   the   other   from  Bhamo,  through       The  great  and  small  islands  which,  with  the 

which,  by  passes  in  the  Sing-phoo  country,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  form  the  vast  Fast  In- 

route  is  practicable.  dian  or  Malay  Archipelago^  have  within  the 

Mr.  Bickmore,  as  we  have  already  said,  spent  past  few  years  been  very  thoroughly  explored 
some  time  in  Japan,  and  while  there  found  in  In  the  interests  of  science.  Two  works  de- 
the  island  of  Tesso  a  tribe  of  aborigines,  whom  voted  to  the  description  of  these  explorations 
he  described  as  the  Ainos,  or  hairy  men,  and  have  recentiy  appeared  in  England,  and  both 
whom  he  believed  the  original  inhabitants  of  have  been  republished  in  this  country.  The 
that  island,  Saghalien,  and  the  Eurile  Islands,  first,  in  point  of  time  of  exploration,  was  **The 
He  describes  tShem  as  stout  and  strong,  but  Malay  Archipelago;  the  Land  of  the  Orang- 
only  averaging  5  feet  2  inches  in  height ;  but  Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise,'*  by  Alfred 
their  great  peculiarity  consists  in  the  extraor-  Russel  Wallace,  a  well-known  English  natural- 
dinary  development  of  their  hair,  not  only  on  ist,  whose  previous  *'  Travels  on  the  Amazon 
the  head  and  face  but  on  the  entire  body,  and  Rio  Negro,''  etc.,  had  won  him  reputation 
Their  hair  is  coarse  and  jet  black,  and  they  as  a  careful  and  patient  observer.  His  present 
wear  it  long,  falling  over  the  shoulders,  and  work,  republished  here  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
the  men  as  long  or  longer  than  the  women«  is  a  valuable  and  beautiful  addition  to  our  knowl- 
These  people  evidentiy  belong  to  the  Aryan  edge  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
raoe;  their  eyelids  are  horizontal  and  open  pelago,  and  gives,  in  connection  with  these,  con- 
widdy,  not  oblioue  and  partially  closed,  as  in  siderable  information  concerning  the  geology, 
the  Mongolian  family,  and  their  cheekbones  physical  geography,  philology,  and  ethnology  of 
are  not  prominent.  They  are  not  Buddhists  the  different  groups  of  islands.  Mr.  Widlace 
like  the  tfapanese,  but  fire-worshippers,  and  all  spent  eight  years  (1864-'62)  on  these  islands, 
their  social,  domestic,  and  religious  customs  mainly  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  birds, 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Jap-  insects,  and  most  remarkable  mammals  of  the 
anese,  and  their  mental  characteristics  are  region,  but  his  general  geographical  observa- 
equally  distinct.  The  Japanese  testimony  con-  tions  are  of  great  value.  The  other  work  to 
ceming  them  is,  that  when  they  conquered  which  we  have  referred  is  "Travels  in  the 
Yesso,  660  years  b.  o.,  they  found  the  Ainos  East-Indian  Archipelago,"  by  Professor  Albert 
there  and  subjugated  them.  The  fact  that  they  8.  Bickmore,  published  here  by  D.  Appleton 
have  maintained  their  existence,  though  a  sub-  &  Co.  Professor  Bickmore's  expedition,  like 
jngated  race,  for  2,600  yeara^  is  a  strong  evi-  that  of  }St,  Wallace,  was  specially  in  the  in- 
dence  of  their  vitality.  Their  language  is  pe-  terests  of  natural  science,  his  primary  object 
ouliar,  and  unlike  that  of  the  Japanese  or  being  to  collect  the  shells  figured  by  Rum- 
neighboring  nations  in  the  roots  of  its  words,  phius  (in  which  he  was  more  than  successful), 
though  they  have  adopted  to  some  extent  the  but  he  gave  a  large  measure  of  attention  also 
Japanese  forms  of  coiyugation.  It  is  not  im-  to  general  zoology,  physical  geography,  and 
probable  that  the  ancient  Japanese  alphabet  ethnology.  His  tour  was  performed  in  1865 
of  fourteen  letters,  recently  discovered  by  Rev.  and  1866,  and  was  replete  with  adventures. 
Mr.  Goble,  a  missionary  in  Japan,  and  which  is  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographs  of  rep- 
evidently  Aryan  in  its  origin,  may  be  the  al-  resentative  men  of  the  different  races  of  the 
phabet  of  the  Ainos.  islands  that  he  visited,  which  comprised  most 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  larger  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of 

of  excellent  quality  at  Ivanei,  about  150  miles  the  Archipelago.    He  says  of  his  joumeyings, 

from  Hakodadi,  on  the  island  of  Yesso,  and  at  very  modestiy : 
a  distance  of  only  four  miles  from  the  coast 
and  from  a  good 

prove  of  material  _  ^^  ^.^„, .^ ,, 

cation  by  steam  between  Japan  and  the  ports  boyiia, -wiieTe  I  remained  two  months  collecting  the 

of  India  and  Western  America.  shells  I  had  come  so  far  to  seek.    Fortune  favored  me 

The  last   scientific  work  of  the  late  John  in  securing  the  rarest  species.    The  governor  of  these 

Orawfard,  «a  emment  English   geographer,  S^^tf'Jert.S.'^SlSottUi^g^l^'i^ 

who  died  May  11,  1868,  was  the  preparation  otherwise  inaccessible.    From  Amboyna  I  went  to 

of  a  paper  for  the  Royal  Greographical  Society  Booru  and  Temate,  thence  to  the  northern  end  of 

on  British  Burmah.    In  this  he  demonstrated  Celebes,  to  study  the  hot  sprinp  and  volcanoes  with 

very  conclusively  the  great  advantages  which  ^^^^^  that  countiy  abounds,  thence  by  tiie  eastern 

vc  J  vwux.i«oij«v  «  ^  »  ^«  «o      ,     .  shore  of  Celebes  to  Macassar,  and  back  to  Batavia, 

had  accrued  to  that  country  from  the  SUbstitu-  whence  to  Padang,  making  a  longjoumey  among  the 

tion  of  the  wise  and  equable  government  of  it  mountains,  until  I  passed  some  distance  into  a  coun- 

by  British  officers  for  the  tyrannical  and  op-  try  inhahited  by  true  cannibals. 
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Our  review  of  Geographical  Disooveries  in  the  monntains  forming  the  water-shed  between 
4fi'ica  mnst  neoessarily  be  brief.  The  pbydcal  the  two  riyers  had  ooonrred  to  him,  and  indeed 
geography  and  ethnology  of  Abyssinia  were  he  had  been  informed  of  the  existence  of  aban- 
mlly  developed  in  the  reports  and  narrations  doned  diggings  by  Ms  friend  Hartley,  the  ele- 
of  Mr.  Clement  Markham,  and  other  scientific  phant-hnnter.  On  a  sabseqnent  jonmey,  be 
explorers,  who  accompanied  the  British  Army  fonnd,  on  the  river  Thnti,  or  Tnti,  an  afiSnent  of 
in  its  invasion  of  that  country,  and  many  new  the  Limpopo,  in  S.  lat.  20  40'  and  £.  long,  about 
facts  ascertained.  Mr.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  pene-  28^  85',  an  extensive  gold-field^  extending  over 
trated  into  Western  Abyssinia,  and  is  now  en*  a  considerable  district,  and  givmg  evidence  of 
deavoring  to  find  an  entrance  through  Darfiir  having  been  formerly  worked,  and  abandoned 
into  Wadai.  Lieutenant  Prideaux,  an  English  from  the  influx  of  water.  Proceeding  north- 
officer,  who  was  one  of  Theodore's  captors,  has  wu^,  he  discovered  a  second  tract,  in  which 
given,  in  Illustrated  Tra/oelSj  a  very  interesting  the  precious  metal  was  abundant,  on  this  same 
account  of  his  Joumeyings  and  explorations  elevated  plateau,  about  7,000  feet  above  the 
in  tiie  Abyssmian  Soudan.  sea-level,  and  120  miles  or  more  from  the 

Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  heard  from  during  soutiiem  field.     Still  farther  north,  on  the 

the  past  year,  and  was  exploring  Lake  Tan-  Tete,  an  affluent  of  the  Zambesi,  about  40  miles 

ganyika  and  its  vicinity  at  the  close  of  1867.  soutii  of  the  Kraal  of  Tete,  was  a  third  gold- 

A  recent  report  represents  him  as  on  his  way  field  of  still  greater  extent,  and  about  250  miles 

to  Zanzibar,  from  whence  he  expected  to  reach  from  the  one  first  discovered.    He  returned  to 

the  Nile  by  a  route  aMn  to  that  of  Sir  S.  W.  Potchefstrdm.  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 

BiU^er ;  but  this  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  public,  ^th  nis  specimens,  and  subsequently 

it  is  quite  as  probable,  if  he  has  not  already  fall-  went  from  thence  to  Natal  and  Cape  Town, 

en  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of  the  i/o^ittf  or  the  arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  March.  1868. 

stiU  more  formidable  Niam-Niams,  that  he  is  His  announcement  of  bis  discovery  led  to  an 

endeavoring  to  make  his  way  westward  in  the  immediate  stampede  for  the  new  gold  regions, 

vicinity  of  tne  8th  or  10th  parallel  of  south  lati-  which  at  the  latest  dates  was  still  continuing, 

tude,  and  may  at  any  time  be  heard  from  on  In  July,  1868,  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Erskine,  son  of 

the  west    coast.     There  is  supposed  to  be  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Natal,  set  out  frxun 

another  large  lake  northwest  of   Lake  Tan-  Leydenberg   in  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and 

ganyika  which  may  be,  as  Tanganyika  proba-  marched  for  the  jxmction  of  the  Oliphant  river 

bly  is  not,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  Nile,  or  with  the  Limpopo,  and  thence  descended  that 

quite  as  possibly,  the  source  either  of  the  G&-  river  to  its  mouth,  a  feat  which,  though  often 

b&n  or  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire.  attempted,  had  not  before  been  accomplished 

The  Niam-Niam  country  has  been  partially  in  modem  times.  He  reached  the  mouth  of 
explored,  and  the  existence  of  this  lake  ascer-  the  river  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  found 
tained,  by  three  adventurous  explorers,  the  it  coinciding  with  that  laid  down  on  the  maps 
brothers  Poncet,  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  pene-  as  the  Inhampura,  in  about  lat.  25^  6'  sontii. 
trated  into  that  barbarous  region  in  1868,  and  This  was  wholly  unexpected,  as  it  was  general- 
remained  there  three  years,  one  of  them  losing  ly  believed  to  be  at  least  200  miles  farther 
his  life  by  the  cruelties  and  tortures  inflicted  north.  On  the  west  coast,  Mr.  Josephat  Hahn 
on  them  by  the  Niam-Niams;  and  by  C.  Piaggia,  has  continued  his  articles  on  the  geogrs4>hy, 
an  Italian  geographer,  who  in  1865  penetrated  geology,  ethnology,  etc.,  of  Ova  Herero  Land, 
into  the  same  country.  We  have  as  yet  but  in  the  Zeitsehr^  J^r  Brdhundsy  and  the  de- 
brief notes  of  their  adventures  and  discov-  scription  of  this  singular  and  interesting  people 
eries.  and  await  with  some  impatience  more  derives  an  additional  melancholy  interest  tcom 
full  aetails.  The  Niam-Niams  are  said  be  can-  the  death  of  the  traveller,  Anderssen,  which 
nibals,  and  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth  we  have  already  noticed, 
in  the  statement  that  the  os  coeeygis  is  in  their  In  Australia  there  is  littie  new  or  of  n>ecial 
case  prolonged  so  as  to  produce  a  caudal  ap-  interest.  Two  or  three  large  salt  lakes  in  the 
pendage  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  interior  basin,  heretofore  known  to  exist,  have 

Oalla-Land,  the  region  west  of  Zanzibar,  been  more  frilly  explored,  and  a  grand  expedi- 

in  which  Baron  von  der  Decken  lost  his  life,  has  tion  has  been  projected  by  Dr.  Neumayer,  from 

been  explored  during  the  past  year  by  Richard  Port  Denison,  near  the  Burdekin  (20°  S.  lat.  and 

Brenner,  a  German  geographer,  who  has  pene-  148°  E.  long,  from  Greenwich),  across  the  con- 

trated  fearlessly  among  the  savage  and  fero-  tinent,  a  distance  of  1,569  miles,  to  Swan  River 

cious  tribes  of  that  region.  (lat.  81°  80'  S.,  and  long.  116°  46'  E.). 

Passing  southward,  we  come  to  the  region  The  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  visited  dur- 

lying  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo  ing  the  past  year  with  earthquakes,  and  in 

Rivers,  which  during  the  past  year  has  excited  March  there  was  a  terrific  eruption  of  the  great 

so  much  attention  from  the  discovery  there  of  volcano  Mauna  Loa,  the  floor  of  the  crater 

extensive  gold-fields,  by  the  German  geologist  Kelauea  sinking  some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  a 

and  geographer,  Carl  Mauch.    In  the  Annual  new  crater  opening,  the  lava  from  which  has 

Cyclopedia  for  1867,  some  account  was  given  proved  very  destructive  to  the  finest  part  of 

of  the  pre^ous  exploring  tours  of  Herr  Mauch.  the  island  of  East  Maui.    The  shores  of  this 

The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  gold-veins  in  island  are  said  to  be  sinking  slowly. 
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GEORGIA.   The  Oonstitntional  Oonyention  Bitoh^j  That  the  oonventioii,  in  Juatice  to  the 

of  Gteorgia,  which  had  adjoumed  on  the  28d  ^^^^ds  of  reconstruction  under  the  reconatruction 

of  DAAAinhAr    IfiflT    rAniA  tno-AfliAr  A<rAin   nn  •****'  ^^  hereby  request  the  department  aforesaid  to 

f>^^^SS?^/ T.n«li     ?Sf  +1?^  ;  1?     ^^  A  "^«^«  ^  »«o^  of  existing  disability,  that  they  may 

the  8th  of  January.    On  the  foUowmg  day,  be  eligible  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  <iiated. 

General'  Meade,  who  had  recently  heen  ap-  BuoUoed^  That  the  convention  do  fVirther  request 

pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Third  MiH-  the  modification  of  the  test-oaUi  so  as  to  admit  of  all 

tary  District,  appeared  in  the  hall,  and  made  a  P!?^^k  ^^?  te®fl*'V^^v^L?^^*2?  ^®  ^"^  ^"^ 

KriAf  o/lilraafl  ♦/ fliA  iialAn>of aa       A  .  a  a/^iiii/.*.  «««nst  the  Umtod  SUtes,  holdhig  ofiloe  therein,  pro- 

bnef  address  to  the  delegates.    As  a  soldier,  ;?ded  such  persons  heart\lv  reject  the  past,  and*^are 

he  said,  his  duty  was  plain,  and  he  should  not  earnestly  attached  to  and  determined  to  labor  for  the 

depart  from  the  instructions  contained  in  the  reunion  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  reconstruc- 

reconstmction  acts  of  Congress.    He  hoped  tio"^»ot»- 

the  convention  wf  uld  he  just  and  moderate  in  The  subject  of  a  modification  of  the  test- 
its  deliberations;  and  that  it  would  frame  a  oath  had  been  already  brought  to  the  attention 
constitution  which  everybody  could  indorse,  of  Congress  by  the  following  telegram,  which 
He  did  not  consider  that  any  act  of  the  con-  had  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
vention  was  binding  until  it  had  been  ratified  sentatives  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
by  the  people,  but,  under  the  anomalous  state  Reconstruction: 

of  affairs  then  existing,  he  might  regard  it  as  his  Atlaitt^  Ga.,  January  12. 1868. 

duty  to  give  force  to  such  measures  as  should  Gkksbai.  U.  S.  Gbamt  :  Unless  the  penainf  bill 

appear  to  him  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  people.  J?  Congress,  directtng  mUita^  commandero  to  flU  all 

ThA  T>ftv  diffipiiltv  Af  Tirhinh  nn  Ai^nnnrtf  woa  *?*  ofBiQeB  in  a  State  under  their  command,  rescmds 

1  ne  pay  aimcuity,  oi  wmcn  an  account  was  ^^  testM)ath  and  provides  for  selection  from  qualified 

giren  m  the  Otolop-«dia  for  1867,  was  not  voters,  I  am  informed  its  execution  in  this  district 

entirely  settled  by  the  removal  of  the  ob-  will  be  entirely  impractioable. 

noxious  ofiScials.     Captain  Rockwell,  whom  GEOBGE  G.  MEADE,  M^jor-General. 

the  commanding  general  had  appointed  Treas-  A  bill  having  been  filed  in  the  Supreme 

urer  of  the  State,  found  an  empty  treasury,  Court  of  the  United  States  by  ex-Govemor 

and  was  unable  to  respond  to  the  requisition  Jenkins,  which  was  intended  to  test  the  au- 

of  the  convention.    General  Meade,  however,  thority  of  the  civil  officers  appointed  in  Geor- 

offered  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  raise  funds  gia  by  General  Meade,  severju  attempts  were 

to  pay  the  expenses  of  that  body,  and  from  made  in  the  convention,  by  ordinance  or  reso- 

time  to  time  during  the  session  he  was  able  to  lution,  directly  to  condemn  these  proceedings, 

place  at  the  disposal  of  the  disbursing  agent  No   resolution    of  the   kind,   however,  was 

sums  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  adopted,  but  an  ordinance  was  introduced, 

A  large  portion  of  severed  days  was  ocou-  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  de- 
pied  in  diseussing  a  proposition  to  call  upon  daring  all  appointments  to  office  in  that  State 
the  national  authorities  to  ^ve  the  convention  made  by  the  military  commander,  to  be  legal, 
power  to  organize  a  provisional  government  and  all  acts  performed  by  officers  so  appointed 
for  the  State.  This  subject  was  first  introduced  to  be  valid,  and  not  to  be  called  in  question  in 
by  George  W.  Ashbum,  who  strongly  urged  any  court  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  man- 
the  adoption  ^  of  such  a  measure.  Mr.  Ash-  ner  in  which  such  appointment  had  been  made, 
bum's  resolution  asked  that  the  convention  be  Among  other  matters  of  less  moment  which 
clothed  with  the  same  powers  that  were  dele-  occupied  the  attention  of  the  convention,  en- 
gated  to  the  district  commander  by  the  act  tirely  outside  of  the  main  object  for  which  it 
of  July  19,  1867.  The  following  was  offered  was  called,  was  the  removal  of  the  capital  of 
as  a  substitute,  and  adopted  by  a  considerable  the  State  from  Milledgeville  to  Atlanta,  and 
nuyority :  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  negro  members. 

Whereas^  The  reconstruction  acts  recognize  the  When  the  proposition  to  remove  the  capital 

eziBtence  of  a  government  within  the  limits  of  Geor-  was    first    introduced,    the    city    of   Atlanta 

gia,  subject  to  the  mUitary  commander  of  the  dis-  promptly  offered  to  furnish,  for  the  space  of 

tnot  and  the  paramount  authonty  of  Congress,  under  f^.,   v^«ia    \f -r^^^i^a^,^   <n^u<.vi/v  K«:i^f««.  -iv.. 

which  certain  officials  hold  office ;         ^       '  Jj^  ^^^  V  ^^^^^^^  suitable  buildings  for 

And  vhereoM^  The  time  for  which  the  said  officials  the  (xeneral  Assembly  and  all  the  State  of- 

were  elected,  as  set  forth  in  the  laws  allowed  to  op-  ficials,  and  to  give  the  City  Fair  grounds,  con- 

erate  within  said  limits,  has  expired,  and"  said  offlciiUs  taining  twenty-five  acres,  as  a  site  for  the  erec- 

hold  only  by  reason  of  a  failure  to  provide  their  sue-  tion  of  permanent  capitol  buildings.    The  negro 

"^"jM  whereas,  A  great  many  of  sidd  officials  are  member  expelled  was  Aaron  Alpeoria  Bradley, 

hostUe  to  and  are  uisidiously  using  their  influence  who  had  made  himself  quite  conspicuous  m  the 

against  the  restoration  of  Georgia  to  the  Union,  and  convention  by  the  advocacy  of  extreme  meas- 

byso  doing  are  not  only  seriously  retarding  the  work  ures,   and  a  somewhat  turbulent  oppoation 

;5.;^S^^fiSe'8U?::1rereTilf'^'''^~^  *"'  *<>  «'»f««t?  ^^^^     The  ^.-iSc  <^^«^^ 

Besolved,  That  the  convention  do  hereby  request  Drought  against  him  were,  that  his  name  had 

the  LM^slative  Department  of  the  Government  of  the  heen  stncken  from  the  roll  of  attorneys  in 

UniteaStates  to  authorize  this  body  to  declare  vacant  Massachusetts  for  contempt  of  court  and  mal- 

the  Chief  Executive  office  of  the  State,  and  to  fill  the  practice,  and  lihat  he  had  been  convicted  and 

?rciu"r^"ec"S«*?/X^;onhJlut^^^^^^  f-^^'^ii^  two  years  imprisonment  in  the 

of  all  persons  who  are  hostile  to  reconstruction,  and  "tate  of  ^ew  York  for  the  crime  of  seduction. 

the  filling  of  such  vacancies  by  said  Executive.  The  convention  continued  in  session  until 
Vol.  vm.— so     a 
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the  11th  of  March,  when  the  completed  con-        When  the  provisions  of  the  constitalion  re- 

stitntion  was  ratified  by  a  very  large  mi^joritj  lating  to  the  elective  franchise  were  tinder 

of  the  delegates.  discoscdon,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 

The  general  declaration  of  principles  with  an  educational  qualification,  but  it  met  with 

which  the  instrument  is  introduced  contains  little  countenance.     Earnest  opposition  was 

the  following  sections  of  special  interest :  made  by  Mr.  Waddell  to  the  indiscriminate 

SicnoK  2.  All  persons  bom,  or  nataralixed.  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  on  the  ground 

United  States,  and  resident  in  this  State,  are  hereby  that  they  were  wholly  unfit  to  ezercue  the 

declared  citizens  of  this  State,  and  no  law  shall  be  privilege.    He  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose 

made  or  enforced  which  shall  abrid^fe  the  privileges  the  foUowing  as  one  of  ttie  sections  of  the 

or  immunities  of  citiisens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  fWon/tliiaA  ni.fr/«lA . 

this  State,  or  deny  to  any  pereon  within  its  jurisdio-  "^ancnise  arucie . 

tion  the  equal  protection  of  its  laws.   And  it  shall  be        White  men  only  shall  be  eligible  to  any  offioe  of 

the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  appropriate  honor,  trust,  profit,  or  emolument,  whether  municipalf 

legislation,  to  protect  every  person  m  the  due  ei^oy-  judidal,  or  politioal,  in  this  State ;  and  white  men  <mly 

ment  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunitieB  guar-  shall  serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts. 

""sko.  r  Th^ere'S  be  within  the  State  of  Georgia  ^  ^he  section  finally  adopted  on  the  quaKfica- 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  save  as  a  tions  of  voters  was  m  these  words : 
punishment  for  crime  after  legal  conviction  thereof.  Sxonov  2.  Eveiy  male  person,  bom  in  the  United 
Sbo.  88.  The  State  of  Georgia  shall  ever  remaain  States,  and  every  male  person  who  has  been  Data- 
member  of  the  American  Union ;  the  people  thereof  ralkea,  or  who  has  legallydeclared  his  intention  to 
are  a  part  of  the  American  nation ;  eveiy  citizen  become  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one 
thereof  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitu-  years  old  or  upward,  who  shall  have  resided  in  this 
tion  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  no  state  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
law  or  ordinance  of  this  State,  in  contravention  or  ehall  have  resided  thirty  days  in  the  county  in  which 
subvenion  thereof,  shall  ever  have  any  binding  force,  he  offere  to  vote,  and  shall  nave  pud  all  taxes  which 

It  is  also  declared  that  no  lotteries  shall  be  ?Z  w^^  "i^  n/n^^A^i^lw^^Sl  w^ 

AT.     •     J  •    j.T_    oa  -i.  J  xi-  X  av         1-  11  i_  nave  naa  an  opportumty  oi  paymg,  agreeably  to  Jaw, 

authorized  m  the  State,  and  that  there  shall  be  for  the  year  next  preceding  the  election  (except  as 

no  imprisonment  for  debt.    The  following  mill-  hereinafter  provided),  shi^be  deemed  an  elector; 

tary  order  has  reference  to  this  last  mentioned  and  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  Sut^.  of  the 

declaration  :  "««  foresaid  (except  as  hereinafter  provided),  who 

n        7  n^j       XT    OH  ™*y  **®  *  resident  of  the  State  at  the  tune  of  the 

General  Oraertj  Ino.  27.  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  deemed  an 

Hkadquabtbbs  Third  Militast  District,     )  elector,  as  aforesud :  Provided,  That  no  soldier,  sailor, 

DxPABTMZNTOT  Gkobqia,  Florida,  AND  Alabjlxa,  >  or  marine  in  the  mHitaiy  or  naval  service  of  the 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  22, 1868.       )  United  States,  shall  acquire  the  rights  of  an  elector 

1.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  hy  reason  of  being  stationed  on  duty  in  this  Stotc ; 


^Ir^^SI^The  convention^^^  that  or  receive,  any  money,  treat,  or  other  tiimg  of  vilue; 

there  shall  bo  no  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  State ;  ^J  "^^^^  ^^7a^\^IJ^^^  T2^  "  affected,  or  expect- 

mj^  ^  ^  ed  to  be  affected,  at  this  election,  nor  have  I  given  or 

W7i4freas,  Creditors  are  oppressing  debtors  by  the  Promised  any  reward,  or  made  any  toeat,  by  which  to 

use  of  what  is  known  as  "  SJdl  preSss  "  and  writ  of  P™^«^*  "^7  P«"o^  ^^"^  ^o*>^  "*  ^^  election." 

^'j^ived^^hlx' m  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  ^  Criimnals,  idiots,  and  duelliste  are  excepted 

sfud  proceedinjTO  are  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  from  this  provision ;  and  the  sale  of  mtoxicat- 

people  of  this  State.  ing  liquors  on  election-days  is  prohibited.  The 

Resolved,  That  the  general  commanding  tiiis  dig-  General  Assembly  is  empowered  to  provide 

^?plo^mtLT^mfhrevTrJe'i;tS,;Sd  f<".th«  «>PBtration,of  voters,  «id  is  required 

that  such  order  remain  in  force,  until  such  time  a«  ^     enact  laws  givmg  adequate  protection  to 

the  people  have  expressed  their  will  in  regard  to  the  electors  before,  during,  and  subsequent  to  elec- 

constitution.  tions." 

vested  bTthrrec^Lt^JSfon^^^^^  '^^  general  State  election,  after  the  year 

wmmanLig^^S'^f  the  Th^MiuS^^DiSrict^  1®^^»  V®  ^  ^®  2V^®  Tuesday  following  the 

and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  first  Monday  of  November,  and  the  General 

the  people  of  Georgia,  as  expressed  by  their  delegates  Assembly  is  to  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday 

in  convention—-  .  ^    j  ,    .  ^  January,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

v.;?.*fi  •  ?L*^c.  f   ^^"^^'^^^'ir'^^  '  ^  ^^  The  Senators  hold  office  four  years,  and  the 

hibited  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  hereafter  no  Dail  t»  m,  ^*        ±.  *v«     jw«^  «****  u>« 

process  in  civil  cases  or  writ  of'  ca.  w.  shall  be  issued  Representatives  two  years.    The  Governor  is 

out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State.  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the 

8.  Every  person  now  in  prison  in  this  State,  under  powers  and  duties  of  the  various  officers  of 

*h^  *'^^^^^*"  ®''  ^^^»  ^^^  ^  immediately  dis-  Government  are  much  the  same  as  those  dele- 

""  r^Thiso^rto  remain  in  force  until  the  people  of  ^^}^  ^^  persons  in  similar  posUions  in  the 

Georria  shall  express  their  will  in  the  manner  pro-  other  btates.     Ine  Secretary  of  otate,  Uomp- 

vided  by  the  acts  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  con-  troller-General,  Treasurer,  and  Surveyor-Gen- 

stitution  to  be  submitted  to  them  by  the  said  Con-  eral  are  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Assemblv. 

?hl*««^^P''1J''''*^'''  ""^  "^^  ^"^^®'  '''^^"  ^^"""^        The  judicial  powers  of  the  State  are  vested 

tnese  neadquarters.  .         «  r^     .^  a         "/^-a^-^ 

By  order  of  Major-General  MEADE.  ™  *  Supreme  Court,  Superior  Courts,  Courts 

B.  C.  Drux,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  of  Ordinary,  justices  of  the  peace,   oommia- 
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sioned  notaries  pnblio,  and  Baoh  other  courts  State  founded  on  contracts  existing  on  the  16th 
as  may  be  established  bj  law.  The  Supreme  of  June,  1866.  Several  exceptions  are,  how- 
Court  consists  of  three  Judges,  and  has  juris-  ever,  made  to  the  operation  of  this  clause,  and 
diction  only  for  the  trisl  and  correction  of  the  General  Assembly  is  empowered  in  all 
errors  on  appeal  from  lower  courts.  The  cases  to  give  the  courts  jurisdiction : 
judges  are  to  be  appointed,  those  of  the  Su-  Provided,  that  no  court  or  offioers  shall  have,  nor 
preme  Oourt  for  twelve  years  and  those  of  the  shall  the  General  Assembly  give,  jurisdiction  or  au- 
Superior  Courts  for  eight  years.  thority  to  try,  or  give  judgment  on,  or  enforce,  any 

The  coBstitation  re^uireB  the  General  As-  ^^'JJtS'SK^V'  '"^  '"  '  ^^^  "' 

sembly  at  its  first  session  to  *^  provide  a  thor-  ' 

ough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  for-  Th®  following  also  forms  a  part  of  the  article 

ever  free  to  all  children  of  the  State,  the  on  the  judiciary : 

expense  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  All  contracts  made  and  not  executed  during  the 

taxation  or  otherwise."    The  sources  of  reve-  !•*«  rebelUon.  with  the  intention  and  for  the  purpose 

nue  to  he  excloBively  devoted  to  the  Bupport  "'j'tf  p-Sjr^iSmSSM'X'  ^ K 

of    common   schools   are,   a   poU-tax    not  to  parties  to  such  contract  to  aid  or  encourage  such 

exceed  one  dollar  annually  on  each  poll,  any  rebellion,  and  that  fact  was  known  to  the  other  party, 

educational  fund  belonging  to  the  State,  not  whether  said  contract  was  made  by  any  person  or 

appropriated  to  the  university,  a  special  tax  «>iporation  with  the  State  or  Confederate  Btotes,  or 

A  «u™-  -«j  ^^k:ixU:^«o   ««i\«n  44.4*  «^^^  ^^  by  a  corporation  with  a  natural  person,  or  between 

on  shows  and  exhibitions,  and  on  the  s^e  of  ^^^  or  more  natural  persons,  are  hereby  dedared  to 

spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  proceeds  of  have  been,  and  to  be  illegal ;  and  all  bonds,  deeds, 

commutation  for  militia  service.     All  able-  promissory  notes,  bills,  or  other  evidences  of  debt, 

bodied  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  ™*de  or  executedf  by  the  parties  to  such  contract,  or 

and  45  are  to  be  enroUed  as  mUitia,  unless  ex-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  connection  with  such  Ulegal  oon- 

**"**  r^T.     ,            wi«  v**w  «  *««  •»<»,  uuA^»^  w^  fjf^gji  or  as  the  consideration  therefor,  or  in  further- 

empt   by  law   or  conscientiously  opposed  to  jnoe  thereof,  are  hereby  dechirod  null  and  void,  and 

bearing  arms ;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  re-  shall  be  so  held  in  all  courts  in  this  Stote  when  at- 

quired  to  pay  an  equivalent  in  money,  to  be  tempts  shall  be  made  to  enforce  any  such  contract, 

devoted  to  the  school-fund.     If  these  pro-  ^^S"^^  l^^}^y  J?  »^y  ^^^^  ^^H^^l^?  or  evidence  of 

^-i^«-  ^^-  ♦I.-.  .«.v»^.«4-  ^f  <i4ki«#wvio  .f  «.««•  *i^^  debt.    And  in  all  cases  where  the  defendant,  or  any 

.  visions  for  the  support  of  schools  at  any  time  ^ne  interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit,  will  make! 

prove  msumcient,  the  itenerai  Assembly  baa  piea,  supported  by  his  or  her  affidavit^  that  he  or  she 

power  to  levy  a  general  tax  on  property  to  nas  no  reason  to  Deliove  that  the  obhgation  or  evi- 

make  up  the  deficiency.  dence  of  indebtedness  upon  which  the  suit  is  predi- 

TKa  finanAiAl  AmharrAiuiTnAntii  whioh  wAi0>b.  <»t«d,  or  some  part  thereof,  has  been  given  or  used 

ine  nnanoiai  emoarrassments  wnicn  weign-  ^^^  ^^^  .^^     ^  purpose  aforesaid,  the  burden  of  proof 

ed  upon  the  people,  m  consequence  of  the  gtau  be  upon  the  phdntiff  to  satisfy  the  court  and 

great  losses  of  property  dnnng  the  recent  war,  the  jury  that  the  bond,  deed,  note,  bill,  or  other  evi- 

claimed  the  attention  of  the  convention,  and  dence  of  indebtedness  u^on  which   sud   suit  is 

the  whole  matter  was  referred,  after  some  brought,  is,  or  are  not,  nor  is  any  part  thereof,  found- 

A  v^**  4.^  ^  .^4.^:«i  ^r^^ww^\4*r^  TJ-n  4'\^^  »ni^:/x»4>  «<1  upon,  or  in  any  way  connected  with,  any  such 

debate,  to  a  special  committee  on  the  subject  ^^^  contract,  and  has"^  not  been  used  iiJ  aid  of  the 

of  reuef.    ane  report  of  this  committee,  alter  rebellion ;  and  the  date  of  such  bond,  deed,  note,  bill, 

reciting  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress,  viz.,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  shall  not  be  evi- 

the  destruction  of  $400,000,000  of  taxable  prop-  dence  that  it  has.  or  has  not,  since  its  date,  been 

erty,  the  loss  of  four  years'  labor,  depreciation  ^"^®^  transfeired,  or  used  m  aid  of  the  rebeUion. 

in  the  value  of  real  estate,  repudiation  of  the  It  is  furthermore  provided  in  the  constitu- 

indebtedness  of  the  State  to  her  citizens,  the  tion  tiiat  every  head  of  a  family,  or  guardian 

low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  entire  derange-  or  trustee  of  a  family  of  minor  children,  shall 

mept  of  labor,  recommended  measures  of  relief,  be  entitled  to  a  homestead  of  the  value  of 

which,  after  debate  and  amendment,  took  the  $2,000,  exempt  from  execution  except  for  taxes, 

following  form :  money  borrowed  and  expended  in  the  improve- 

We,  ike  BnpU  of  Georgia  in  OanMnUon  auembled^  ment  of  the  homestead,  or  for  the  purchase 

do  •oUmidy  ordain^  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  money  of  the  same.     All  property  of  a  wife,  in 

of  this  ordinance,  no  court  m  this  State  shall  have  v^-  -nrtflQAiwirtTi  nt  tTiA  fimA  nf  b^r  mArriAirA  nr 

juriBdiction  to  heir  or  determme  any  suit,  or  render  ^^  possession  at  the  time  ol  ner  marriage  or 

Judgment  in  any  case  against  any  resident  of  this  afterward  acquired  by  her,  is  to  remam  her 

State,  upon  any  contract  or  agreement  made  or  en-  separate  property,  and  not  be  liable  for  the 

tered  into,  or  upon  any  contract  or  agreement  made  debts  of  ber  husband. 

in  renewal  of  a  debt  existing  prior  to  the  first  dav  of  Qn  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Oonsti- 

June,  1865,  nor  shall  any  court  or  mmisteriiu  omcer  *„Li^^^\  n««^A«tj-«,«    ««■«»  ♦t^*»  Tn^mKAM   i»o*i 

ofthls  Sute  have  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  enforce  tuhonal  Convention,  after  the  members  had 

any  such  judgment,  execution,  or  decree,  rendered  or  ratified  the  mstrument  as  a  whole  which  had 

issued  upon  any  contract  or  agreement  or  renewal  been  framed  by  their  various  committees  and 

thereof,  as  aforesud.  already  adopted  in  parts,  a  resolution  was  passed. 

The  substance  of  this  ordinance  was  also  transmitting  to  General  Meade  the  provisions 

referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  intended  to  afford  relief  to  the  people,  and  re- 

with  instructions  to  embody  it  in  that  portion  questing  him  to  require  the  courts  to  enforce 

of  the  constitution  which  was  intrusted  to  them  ^*  until  the  State  is  fully  restored  to  its 

them.    This  was  accordingly  done,   and  the  regular  relations  to  the  United  States,  and  the 

coorts  of  the   State  deprived   of  power  to  State  organization  is  in  full  operation."     This 

entertain  suits  against  any  resident  of  the  was  accordingly  done  by  a  general  order  (No. 
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87)  dated  Maroh  12th,  which  recited  the  reso-  his  depntj,  and   appointed    others  in  their 

Intion  of  the  convention  and  the  provisions  of  places,  putting  Captain  Mills,  of  the  16th  In- 

tbe  constitution  alluded  to,  and  continued :  fantry,  at  the  head  of  the  administration  as 

2.  7TWngfoM,b7  virtue  of  the  plenary  powers  vested  mayor.    With  the  aid  of  the  city  government 

by  the  reoonstruction  acts  of  Congress  in  the  com-  thus  constituted  he  proceeded  to  arrest  several 

manding  general  of  the  Third  Military  District,  and  citizens  on  suspicion,  and  to  institute  a  trial  by 

^h^Vt^;:Sp^of'SS,yr.r^reSSfbrt]S;  ^t^c^m^pn.    FmdmgltTerydifficpl^ 

delegates  in  convention;     "^         *^            "^  however,  to  obtam  any  dear  evidence  against 

It  ii  ordered,  That  the  foregoing  sections  of  sud  the  persons  arrested,  they  were  released  on 

constitution  shall,  fi'om  this  date,  be  deemed  to  have  bail,  and  a  government  detective  was  obtained 

tokeneffectandto  be  in  fuU  force  inthe  State  of  ^^^  f^j^her  arrests  made.     The  commission 

Georgia,  and  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  validity,  „^„  ^«*ww^.w^:«-  •^♦i,  4.1, ^  *«:«i   u«*   »^«^^^4.i^ 

nnta  fSther  orders  from  these  headquarters.  ^**  proceeding  with  the  trial,  but  apparently 

8.  The  courts  and  ofBcers  of  the  Provisional  Govern-  attainiog  no  satisfactory  results,  when  the  State 

ment  of  said  State,  and  a^  the  municipal  and  other  acceded  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Congress 

officers  in  the  same,  are  hereby  reooired  to  enforce  and  restoring  her  to  her  relations  to  the  Union  in 

oarryout^et^hoYepmniAojiB  lor  the  reUef  of  the  j^.     General  Meade,  therefore,  directed  the 

people  ofthe  State  of  Georgui.  ..V     ^ «**«*«*  «.«««^  •«u««^vxv,  ^k^^vcu  wx^ 

^   '^                               °,  military  tribunal  to  proceed  no  further,  and 

One  of  the  judges,  having  refused  to  comply  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  custody,  to 

with  this  order,  was  removed  by  the  followmg  await  the  action  of  the  civil  authorities.    They 

edict  from  heaaquarters :  were  afterward    released  on  giving  bail  for 

/fecial  Order,  No.  ^.^Extraet.  their  future  appearance,  in  case  they  were 

HiADQUAiCTEBs  Thuu)  Militabt  DISTRICT,     )  ^aU^^  ^»  ^o  appear,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 

DspAXTMBST  or  GxoBoiA,  Flobida,  Aim  Alabama,  >  the  end  of  the  anair. 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  April  — ,  1868.        )  The  Oonstitutional  Convention  had  passed  an 

1.  John  T.  Clarke,  Judge  of  tte  Superior  Court,  ordinance  before  its  adjournment,  providing  for 

fhSw"^?^^^  an  election,  to  take'^^^^^^ 

©erior  CTouit  of  Early  County,  from  the  second  Mon-  and  foUowing  days,  for  the  ratification  of  the 

dajr  in  April  until  the  second  Monday  in  June  next,  constitution  by  the  people  and  for  the  choice 

gsBijjning,  as  cause  of  such  adjournment,  the  exercise,  of  Governor,  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 


as  i^oresaid,  is  hereby  removed  from  office.  ofSces  shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  by 

By  order  of  Minor-General  MEADE.  act  of  Oongress  of  those  voting  on  the  ratifi- 

^a5-  .-R"^'  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  cation  of  the  constitution ;  and  General  Meade 

Official:  C.  D.  Emobt,  A.  D.  C.  ^^  requested  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to 

Almost  the  last  act  of  the  convention,  before  carry  these  provisions  into  effect,  and  to  cause 

voting  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  due  returns  of  the  results  of  the  election  to  be 

was  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  made.    The  ordinance  fdrther  provides  that 

submitted  by  G.  W.  Ashburn,  as  a  substitute  the  officers  chosen  at  this  election  shall  enter 

for  the  report  of  a  committee  of  seven  which  upon  their  duties  *^  when  authorized  so  to  do 

had  been  appointed  to  procure  the  names  of  by  acts  of  Oongress  or  by  the  order  of  the 

persons  desiring  to  be  relieved  from  political  genersl  commanding,   and  shall    continue  in 

disabilities :  office  till  the  regular  succession  provided  for 

Whereae,  The  strength  of  republican  government  is  after  the  year  1868."      The  following  oath  is 

best  promoted,  and  its  principles  maintained,  by  the  prescribed  for  any  person  whose  right  to  vote 

broadest  platform  of  eniranchisement  \  and  |g  challenged  at  the  poll : 

IF^0r«w,  A  portion  of  Geor^a's  citizens  are  under  or-                                   • 
political  disabilities  which  debar  them  from  exerds-  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  hare 
ing  the  highest  privilege  of  American  citizenship —  been  duly  registered  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  Con- 
that  of  the  elective  fran^iise :  Be  it,  therefore,  gress ;  tluit  you  have  not  prevented  or  endeavored  to 

Jieeolvedy  That  this  convention  do  request  the  Con-  prevent  any  person  ftt)m  voting  at  this  election ;  that, 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  or  pass  such  laws  if  the  constitution  upon  which  the  voto  ia  now  being 
as  will  remove  the  political  disabilities  from  all  the  taken  is  ratified,  you  wiU  truly  and  faithfully  sup- 
citizens  of  Georgia.    And  be  it  further  port  it,  so  help  you  God. 

Beeohedy  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion be  furnished  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  General  Meade's  election  order  relating  to 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentotives.  the  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the  constitutioii, 

The  convention  finally  a^oumed  on  the  11th  was  issued  on  the  14th  of  March ;  and  on  the 

of  March,  having  been  in  actual  session  sixty-  day  following  a  second  order  was  published, 

seven  days.  applying  the  same  regulations  to  the  election 

On  the  dOth  of  March,  Mr.  George  W.  Ash-  of  the  officers  provided  to  be  chosen  by  the  or- 

bum,  who  had  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  dinance  of  the  convention.    After  reciting  the 

the  late  convention,  was  assassinated  in  the  action  of  the  convention,  and  the  provisions  of 

city  of  Oolumbus.    No  efforts  being  made  on  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  holding  of 

the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  to  bring  the  an  election,  he  appoints  the  20th  of  April  and 

Serpetrators   of  this  crime  to  trial,  General  three  succeeding  days  for  the  purpose,  and  lays 

[eade  speedily  removed  the  mayor  and  alder-  down  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  foi- 

men  of  the  city,  together  with  the  marshal  and  lowing  terms : 
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5.  It  sIiaII  be  the  duty  of  the  Boards  of  Re^stnt-  upon  report  made  by  the  jnd^e  of  the  election,  be 

tion  in  Oeoigia,  in  aoooi:dance  with  said  acta,  oom>  arrested  and  dealt  with  by  military  anthority,  and 

menciiu^  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  election  herein  puniahed  by  line  or  imprisonment, 

ordered  and  giving  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  11.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  District  of 


any  person  not  entitled  thereto  has  been  regis-  as  may  be  necessary 

tered,  to  atrike  the  name  of  such  person  firom  the  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  Congress, 
list,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vote.        12.  The  returns  required  by  law  to  be  made  of  the 

And  such  Boards  shall  also,  durincr  the  same  period,  results  of  said  election,  to  the  commanding  general 

add  to  such  registry  the  names  or  all  persons  who,  of  this  militarr  district,  will  be  rendered,  by  the  per- 

at  that  time,  possess  the  qualiilcations  required  by  sons  appointed  to  superintend  the  same,  through  the 

said  aets^  who  have  not  been  already  registered.  commanding  officer  of  the  District  of  Georgia,  and 

In  deciding  who  are  to  be  stricken  from  or  added  in  aocordanoe  with  the  det^ed  instructions  already 

to  the  registration  lists,  the  Boards  will  be  guided  referred  to. 

by  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  reconstruction,        18.  No  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  office  at  said 

and  their  attention  ia  especially  called  to  the  supple-  election  snail  act  as  a  registrar,  judce,  inspector, 

mentar^  act  which  became  a  law  July  19, 1867.  manager,  derk,  or  in  any  official  capacity  conneotea 

6.  Said  election  shall  be  held  in  each  county  in  the  with  conducting  the  election. 

State  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Boards  of  14.  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  any  op- 
Begiatration,  as  provided  b^  law,  and  polls  will  be  pressive  or  fraudulent  means  employea  to  prevent 
opened^  after  due  and  sufficient  notice,  at  as  many  ever^  person  from  exercising  the  nght  of  snmge,  is 
pointB  in  each  eountv,  not  exoeeding  three,  aa,  in  positively  prohibited,  and  eveij  person  guil^  of 
the  opinion  of  said  boards,  ma,j  be  reqidred  for  the  using  the  same  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  beK>re  a 
couTenience  of  voters.  And  in  any  city,  or  other  militaiy  commission,  be  punished  by  fine  or  other- 
place,  where  there  is  a  laige  number  of  voters,  it  is  wise. 

hereby  made  the  duty  or  said  Boards  to  open  as        15.  No  contract  or  agreement  with  laborers  made 

many  polls  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  voters  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  their  votes,  or  of  ro- 

to  cast  their  votes  without  unreasonable  delay.  straining  them  from  voting,  will  be  permitted  to  be 

7.  Any  person^  duly  registered  in  the  State  as  a  enforoed  against  them  in  this  district. 

voter,  may  vote  in  anv  county  in  the  State  where  he  By  order  of  M^oi^General  MEADE. 

offers  to  vote,  when  ne  has  resided  therein  for  ten        B.  C.  Dbux,  Assistant  Ad^utant-GeneraL 
days  next  preceding  the  election.    When  he  offers         in.    i>  n      •  j  •        j         xi.     i  a^v 

to  vote  in  t^e  eouSy  where  he  was  registered,  and  ^^^  foUowing  order  was  issued  on  the  16th 

his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  reg^terad  voters,  he  of  Maroh : 

shall  not  be  subject  to  (question  or  challenge,  except  General  Orden,  No,  42. 

for  the  purpose  of  identification,  or  as  to  residence.        All  civil  officers  in  this  miHtary  district  are  hereby 

And  anv  person  so  registered,  who  may  have  re-  required  to  obey  all  the  orders  issued  from  these 

moved  from  the  oounty  in  which  he  was  remstered,  headquarters  relating  to  the  performance  of  their  offi- 

8haU  be  permitted  to  vote  m  anv  county  m  the  Sute  cial  duties :  and  any  officer  reftising  to  obey  any  such 

to  which  he  ^  removed,  when   he  has  reaided  order  shsll,  on  conviction  thereofbefore  a  military 

therein  for  ten  davs  nextpreceding  the  elecUon,  upon  oommission,  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 

presontatoon  of  hia  certificate   of   registr^ion,  or  or  both.         By  order  of  Mwor-General  MEADE. 

noon  ma^n^  affidavit  before  a  member  of  the  Board        b.  C.  Deum,  Assistant  AdButant-GeneraL 

of  Begistration,  or  a  Judge  or  manager  of  the  elec-         ,-,,  x  V   j       i.  xi_         x.         i..^ 

tion,  that  he  is  registered  as  a  voter,  nammg  the        The  great  body  of  the  native  white  citizens 

county  in  whieh  he  is  so  registered;  that  he  has  re-  of  Georgia  were  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 

sided  in  the  coun^  where  he  offers  to  vote  for  ten  convention,  and  determined,  so  far  as  their  own 

will  be  suppUed  by  the  Boards  of  BegUtration,  and  adoption  of  the  constitution.     They  had  met 

the  name  ofthe  voter  making  oath  must  be  mdorsed  in  convention  at  Macon,  ui  December,  1867, 

on  his  ballot,  and  all  such  affidavits  must  be  for-  and  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Oonser- 

'^?^Si^^'^i*\'^?*  ®'  *^5  «\««**<?-   ,.       ,  vative  party  of  Georgia,  and  had  appointed  a 

i^\r^j:^^^.^^S^r^l:.f^^':^  «^«rr  to  d^w no  «.  ,^dre»  U>Z.  peo^e 

close  at  •  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  shall  be  kept  open,  be-  o*  the  State,  setting  forth  the  prmciples  of  the 

tween  those  hours,  without  intermission  or  acyoum-  organization.     This  address,  which  was  signed 

ment.  by  the  committee — ^Herschel  V.  Johnson,  Ab- 

»   All  public  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  g^lom  H.  Ohappell,  Benjamin  H.  HilL  Warren 

for  the  sale  of  liquor  at  retail,  at  the  several  county  *  u:« a  t  f    ri     _r  ^^j      Vv  i    j  •    Iv 

seata,  and  at  otber  polling-pUces,  shall  be  closed  ^^  ^^  T.  L.Guerry— and  published  in  the 

from  «  o'clock  of  the  evening  preceding  the  election  early  part   of  January,  took  strong    ground 

until  6  o'dook  of  the  morning  after  the  last  day  of  against  the  whole  course  of  the  nationsd  Gov- 

the  election.    Any  person  vidlating  this  order  shaU  ernment  in  its    treatment  of  the    Southern 

^eb.%1ti*?s^'d  mu^Si"^^^^^^        w'Khdd  States  since  the  dose  of  the  civU  war.    The 

responsible  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  prohi-  reconstruction  acte  were  charactenzed  as  cruel 

bition.  by  the  arrest  of  all  persons  who  may  trans-  and  unjust,  and  intended  to  lead  to  the  sa- 

gresB  the  same.  ^  ^      ^  ,   ^     ^  ,    ,  premacy  in  the  South  of  the  negro  race  under 

to bi   i^nt^iSthe coSS  ^t*^aid tol     ""'mtd^  *^®  guidance  and  control  of  adventurers  from 

nties  toSpresent  at  e^h polSig-place  in?Ss  TOunty^  t^®  Northern  States.     " In  making  this  earnest 

during  the  whole  time  that  the  polls  are  kept  open,  protest  against  being  placed,  by  force,  under 

and  until  the  election  is  completed,  and  is  made  negro  domini&ny*^  say  the  committee,  "  we  dis- 

responsible  that  no  interference  with  the  judges  of  ^yow  all  feeling  of  resentment   toward  that 

election,  or  other  interruption  of  good  order,  shaU  unfortunate  race.    As  we  are  destined  to  Uve 

oocnr     And  any  sheriff,  or  deputy  sheriff,  or  other  ""**'*»^****«*w  *«w.  ^  -u.^  w«  m^  v^^wviuvu  <^  "^o 

civil  officer,  failing  to  perform  with  energy  and  good  together,  we  desire  harmony  and  mendship 

faith  the  duty  required  ot  him  by  this  order,  will,  between  them  and  ourselves ;  as  they  are  made 
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the  dupes  of  unscrupulous  partisans  and  de-  They  recommended  an  active  canvaas  for 

signing  adventurers,  we  pit j  them ;  as  they  are  the  coming  election,  and  put  Augustus  Reese 

ignorant,  dependent,  and  helpless,  it  is  our  in  nomination  for  the  office   of   Governor; 

purpose  to  protect  them  in  the  eigoyment  of  delegates  were   also    appointed  to  the    Na- 

all  the  rights  of  person  and  property  to  which  tional   Democratic    Convention    which    was 

their  fre^om  entitles  them."  to  meet  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  address  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  Judge  Reese  declined  to  he  the  candidate  for 

Conservative  men  of  Georgia,  to  *' organize  Governor,  and  Judge  Irwin's  name  was  suh- 

for  self-protection  and  ceaseless  opposition  to  stituted ;  hut  that  gentleman  having  taken  an 

the  direful  rule  of  negro  9upremaey  which  is  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

sought  to  he  enforced  on  us  and  our  children,  States,  and  afterward  voted  as  a  member  of 

in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  con-  the  electoral  college  of  Georgia  for  Jefferson 

tempt  of  the  civilization  of  the  age  and  the  Davis  as  President  of  the  Southern  Confed- 

opinions  of  mankind ;"  and  to  their  "  fellow-  eracy.  General  Meade  informed  the  committee 

citizens  of  the  North  "  not  to  "  stand  aloof  and  that  he  was  ineligible  under  the  reconstruction 

calmly  see  us  subjected  to  this  damning  wrong ;  acts,  and  could  not  be  installed  in  office  if  he 

and  that,  too,  when  it  will  imperil  the  Republic  received  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast.    Judge 

and  spread  baleful  disaster  over  every  interest."  Irwin  accordingly  withdrew  his  name,  and 

The  State  Central  Committee  of  the  Con-  John  B.  Gordon  was  recommended  to  the 
servative  party  met  at  Macon,  on  the  18th  of  voters  of  the  party,  by  the  committee,  for 
February,  and  adopted  the  title  of  ^'  The  Cen-  Governor  of  the  State.    Mr.  Gordon  had  been 
tral  Executive    Committee   of  the  National  a  miyor-general  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate 
Democratic  Party  of  Georgia;"  and  recom-  Stateia,  and  had  received  |lo  pardon ;  but,  hav- 
mended  to  all  clubs  and  organizations  through-  ing  never  held  any  office  before  the  war  fw 
out  the  State,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  which  he  was  required  to  swear  to  support 
support  of  Conservative  principles,  to  array  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  National  pronounced  eligible  by  General  Meade. 
Democratic  party.    Among  the  reasons  given  The   following   orders   issued  by  General 
for  this  action  were  these,  that  that  was  *^  the  Meade  have  direct  reference  to  the  approach- 
only  party  at  the  North  which  maintains  the  ing  election : 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  made  and  Get^eral  Orders^  No.  64. 
construed  by  the  fathers  and  the  Union  of  the  Hsadquabtebs  Third  Militabt  Distbict,     ) 
States  thereunder ;"  and  that  "  close  coOpera-  Depabtkewt  of  Gboboia,  Ajlabaiia,  ^d  Florida,  \ 

tion  with  that  party  is  demanded  by  the  in-  ^he  officer  cct^J^IX/BVlJ^^^ 

stmct  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  na-  ^m  proceed  to  distribute  the  troops  under  his  oom- 

ture,  as  the  only  rational  mode  of  escape  from  mand  in  such  manner  as  will,  in  nis  judgment,  best 

the  iron  rule  of  military  despotism,   to   be  Bubserve  the  purpose  of  preBerving  order  daring  the 

followed  by  the  more  humiliating  condition  of  coming  election. 

TiAr^.^  B,,»J1^«»^  >»     Ti.«  ^r^-r^^\U^r.  ^xr^-m^^«^  Tflc  Quartermaster 3  Department  will  fnmish  the 

negro  supremacy."    The  committee  e:q)resses  j,^^  transporUtion,  aSd  the  troops  sent  to  st»- 

its  approval  of  the  "  fearless  stand  taken  by  tions  not  now  occupied  will  be  furnished  with  c«np 

Andrew  Johnson  for  the  rights  of  the  whole  equipage,  in  all  cases  where  Batisfactory  informati<»i 

people  and  the  Constitution  of  our  country,"  has  not  been  obtained,  before  their  departure,  that 

but  gives  no  advice  to  the  people  with  regard  8»^<»We  quarters  can  be  P^«P*<^         mkadel 

to  their  action  on  the  constitution  then  being  g.  p.  Babbtow^  Acti^  A^iBtant  Adj't-GeneraL 

framed  at  Atlanta.    A  month  later,  however,  ^        ,  ^^,       .,    _  . 

on  the  13th  of  March,  the  committee  met  again  .   „           General  Orda^lio.  6B. 

and  adopted  the  following  resolution:      ^  jy^.^^'^o^^oZ^TA^^l^'^^^ 

Hetohed.  That  the  opinionB  and  feelings  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Ajoril  9, 1868.         J 

National  Democratic  party  of  Geoi^j^  and  of  the  That  fumess  and  impartiality  may  be  secxiied  in 

United  States,  upon  the  unconstitutionality  and  in-  the  coming  elections  in  Geor^  and  Florida,  It  u 

justice  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  are  ordered : 

too  decided  and  well  known  to  require  reiteration  i.  That  the  ballot-boxes  shall  not  be  opened,  or  the 

here.    Their  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  several  votes  counted,  nor  shall  any  information  be  given  of 

conventiouB  called  in  pursuance  of  those  acts,  and  to  the  progress  of  the  election,  till  the  polls  are  iinallv 

the  effort  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  negro  dosed. 

race  in  the  South,  and  to  place  the  destinieB  of  these  2.  The  polls  being  finally  closed,  the  bositi  of 
States  in  the  hands  of  adventurers  and  irresponsible  managers   shall    select  t«^o  men  of  character  and 
persons,  is  equally  decided  and  well  known.    Yet,  standing  from  the  opposite  party,  who  shall  be  per^ 
warned  by  the  fate  of  Alabama,  and  actuated  by  the  mitted  to  be  present  at  the  openlnfir  of  the  ballot- 
instinct  of  Bell'-nreservation,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  boxes  and  the  counting  of  the  oallots,  so  as  to  wit- 
to  the  extent  or  our  power,  to  provide  against  every  ness  and  verify  such  counting, 
contingency,  and  therefore  would   uige   upon  our  By  order  of  M^or-General  MEADE. 
friends  to  participate  in  the  elections  which  are  to  S.  F.  Babstow,  Acting  Assistant  Adj't-GeneraL 
be  held  on  the  20th  April,  proximo,  to  the  end  that  ,  ^,  ,        __ 
the  best  and  wisest   men— permanently  identified  Generat  Ordere,  Ao.  57. 
with  Georgia^  and  who  will  administer  her  govern-  Hxadqvabtxss  Third  Militabt  Distbict,     ) 
ment  in  the  mterests  of  the  people,  and  not  for  the  DxPAsnucirT  of  Oeoroia,  AlabaxAj  aitd  Flokzx>a,  > 
purposes  of  plunder — ^be  chosen   to   or^^anize   the  Atlanta,  6a.,  ^jMni  10, 1S68.          ) 
government  and  frame  the  laws  under  which  we  and  1.  The  numerous  resignations  of  sherifiTs  of  coon- 
our  posterity  may  have  to  live,  ties  in  the  State  of  Geoigia  that  have  recently  been 
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tendered  at  these  headqaarters,  coming  on  the  eve  of  eleoton  to  peaceably  aasemble  for  legitimate  pur- 

of  an  im^rtant  election,  and  when  there  is  not  poses  is  not  disturbed. 

sufficient  time  to  make  new  appointments,  makes  it  4.  The  wearing  or  oanying  of  arms,  either  con- 
proper  and  necessary  for  the  commanding  general  oealed  or  otherwise,  by  persons  not  connected  with 
to  give  notice,  that  such  resignations  will  not  be  ao-  the  military  service  of  the  Government,  or  such  civil 
cepted,and  that  sheriffs  who  nave  been  so  long  hold-  officers  whose  duty  under  the  laws  and  orders  it  is 
ing  Uieir  offices  at  the  sufferance  of  the  commanding  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  at,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
general  will  not  be  permitted  to  resign  until  after  the  polling-places,  on  the  davs  set  apart  for  holding 
sidd  election  is  over ;  and  they  are  hereby  re<iuired  the  election  m  the  State  of  Georgia,  Lb  positively  for- 
to  continue  in  the  faitnful  performance  of  their  offl-  bidden.  Civil  and  military  officers  wLQ  see  that  this 
oial  duties  until  relieved  from  the  same  by  orders  order,  as  well  as  all  others  relating  to  the  preserva- 
ftom  these  headquarters.  Any  violation  of  this  tion  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  counties  m  which 
order  will  be  punished  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  they  are  acting,  is  strictly  observed. 
General  Orders  No.  42,  for  the  punishment  of  civil  5.  The  oommandixi|Br  officers  of  sub-Districts  of 
officers  for  disobedience  of  orders.  Geor^a  and  Florida  wul  take  prompt  measures  to  give 

2.  Inasmuch  as  a  numerous  class  of  the  electors  of  publicity  to  this  order  through  the  Superintendents 

this  State  are,  from  necessi^,  at  present  dependent  of  Registration  and  the  officers  of  the  Freedmen's 

upon  another  class  for  employment  by  which  they  Bureau,  and  will  enjoin  on  the  latter  to  instruct  and 

may  earn  daily  bread  for  themselves  and  their  fam-  advise  the  Freedmen  in  their  rights  and  duties, 

illea,  and  as  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  By  order  of  Major-General  MEADE, 

at  these  headquarters,  that  such  laborers  will  be  in-  B.  C.  Dbux,  Assistant  AcUutant-General. 

timidated  from  voting  at  the  approaching  election  a^^^i  /u^—   w;.  ko 

by  fear  of  the  loss  of  employment,  employers  are  (Mmtm  urden,  m,  69. 

liez«by  forbidden  any  attempts  to  control  the  action  Hxadquabtxbs  Thibd  MiLrrAsr  District,     ) 

or  win  of  their  laborers  as  to  voting,  by  threato  of  Dbpajotoht  of  Gkoboia,  Alabama,  akd  Flobioa,  >■ 

dis^iarge  from  employment  or  by  otner  oppressive  Atlawta,  Ga.,  Apnl  18, 1868.      ^  ) 

means :  and  any  person  who  shau,  by  such  means.  TFA^tam,  It  has  been  reported  to  the  commanding 

prevent  a  laborer  fi^m  voting  as  he  pleases,  or  shall  general,  frt>m  several  parts  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 

diaoharge  Mw>  frx>m  employment  on  account  of  his  that  very  many  names  have  been  stricken  from  the 

having  exercised  his  pnvileges  as  a  voter,  will,  on  list  of  registered  voters,  without  any  cause  being 

conviction  of  such  offence  before  a  military  commis-  assigned  lor  said  striking  off,  or  an  opportunity  given 

sion,  be  punished  by  flne  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  to  voters,  heretofore  registered,  to  meet  the  objections 

S.  It  is  made  the  duty,  as  it  is  certainly  the  desire,  received  in  their  cases ;  and  trA^rMW,  it  is  the  deter- 

of  the  commanding  genend,  to  secure  to  all  the  mination  of  the  commanding  general  that  all  candi- 

duly  reffistered  voters  in  the  State  of  Georgia  an  dates  in  the  approaching  election  shall  have  every 


operate  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  election  A«r«5y  ordvr^^ 

oonduoted  faiiiy  as  required  by  law.  That  all  managers  of  elections  shall  receive  the 

By  order  of  Major-General  MEADE.  votes,  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  have  been  stricken 

H.  0.  Dbux,  Assistant  A^futant-General.  fr^m  the  registered  list  during  the  last  Ave  days,  for 

revision ;  not  counting  said  votes,  but  keeping  tnem 

Gtnerail  Orden^  No,  68.  separate,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  presenting 

Hbadqxtabtbbs  Thibd  Militabt  Distbiot,     )  *^«f  .  "^^^^  <>?  *^«  ^"^k,  and  said  votes  shiUl  be 

DBFAKnaar  of  Gbobgia,  Alabama,  aitd  FlobiiSa,  [  J®'^*  in  a  separate  envelope  with  the  returns  made  of 

Atlamta^  Ga.,  ApA  11, 1868.       '  \  *^e  «1®«*»03  ^  ^  oompared  with  the  reasons  re- 

._.            _^.^      iTi-i.       •*.«           li  qmred  by  law  to  be  sent  to  these  headquarters,  when- 

1    The  uncertainty  which  seems  to  exist  in  regard  ^^^^  ^^y  Board  of  Begistration  shall  deem  it  proper 

to  holding  municipal  electiOM  on  the  20th  mstant,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^^  ^^  regUtration  lists. 

and  the  frequent  inqmnes  addressed  to  these  head-  gy  ^^^^  ^f  ffojor-General  MEADE, 

quarters,  render  it  necessary  for  the  commanding  g  q  j)^,^^  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

flreneral  to  announce  that  said  elections  are  not  au-  m.      i    x-                 j    le      •  -li          j  xi. 

tiiorized  by  any  orders  from   these  headquarters.  The  election  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  re- 

Mana^rs  of  elections  are  hereby  prohibited  from  salt,  BO  far  as  it  concerned  the  ratification  of 

receiving  any  votes,  for  any  offices  except  such  the  new  constitution,  was  announced  in  the 

.Tb'StSl7o/SSwi/SUL*^ot^°'forw2i^h*"^^  following  General  Order : 

oers  is  authorized  by  General  Orders  Nos.  40  and  62.  OenenU  Orders,  No,  76. 

a.  Comnlaints  having  been  made  to  these  head-  Headqxtabtbbs  Thibd  Militaby  Distbiot,     ) 

quarters,  by  planters  and  others,  tluit  improper  meaM  i)„^TOfBBTOF  Gboboia,  Alabama,  abd  Flobioa,  j- 

are  beinj  used  to  compel  Uborers  to  leavet  heir  work  Atlakta,  Ga.,  Miy  11, 1868.         ) 

to  irttend  pohtical  meetings.  Mid  threats  b^  made  q^^^  ^t,„^  of  the  recent  Election  Wving  been 

that,  m  case  of  refusal^  penalUes  will  be  attached  to  ^oeived  from  all  the  counties  in  the  State  of  Glorgia, 

8aid   refwal,  the   m^or-general   commanding   an-  ^  ^y^^^i.  the  election  on  the  ratification  of  the  wnl 

nounoes  that  all  such  attempts  to  control  the  move-  ^titution  was  held ;  and  it  appearing  from  said  re- 

ments  of  laborers  and  interfere  with  the  rights  of  ^„^,  ^y^  ^  majority  of  seventeeS   thousand  sU 

employers  are  strictly  forbidden,  and  will  be  con-  j^^ndred  and  ninety-nine  (17,699)  votes  had  been 

Bidered,  «id  on  conviction  will  be  punished,  the  sraie  ^^  u  Fq,  the  constitution,"  tte  s4me  is  hereby  de- 

as  any  attempts  to  dissuade  and  prevent  voters  from  ^i^^^  ^^^^  -^  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

oomg  to  the  polls,  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  2,  ^^^  ^  ^^  Congress  which  became  a  fiw  March  12, 

Gener^  Orders  No.  57.  18^8.               By  order  of  Migor-General  MEADE. 

S.  The   m^jor-ffeneral   commanding   also    makes  g  q  d^,^  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

known  that,  whfle  he  acknowledges  and  will  re-  t>  i?     t>   i>  n     i    xi.    t>       ur               a-a  ^ 

Suire  to  be  respected  the  rights  of  laborers  to  peace-  Rnfus  B.  Bullock,  the  Republican  candidate 

bly  assemble  at  night  to  discuss  political  questions,  for  Governor,  was  elected  by  a  meyority  of 

yet  he  discountenances  and  forbids  the  assembling  7,047,  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  being 

of  «^®d  bodiw :  imd  wquiTM  159,246,  and  Gordon  having  76,099  to  88,146 

blages  shall  notify  either  the  muitary  or  civil  author-     -     't>  ii     x.       n%\^i i*    x       Iv  •xv'i.v 

itieS  of  these  proposed  meetings,  and  Sfud  military  K>r  Bnllock.      This  resul^  together  with  the 

and  civil  authorities  are  eigomed  to  see  that  the  right  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  the  two  branches 
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of  the  Assemblj,  waa  annoimced  hj  a  General  all  persons  who  had  taken  an  official  oath  to 

Order  dated  June  26th.  support  the  Constitntion,  and  afterward  gave 

By  a  military  order,  dated  June  28th,  the  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
Governor-elect  was  appointed  Provisional  Gov-  States.  The  Governor  transmitted  General 
emor  of  the  State  in  place  of  General  Ruger,  Headers  letter  to  the  two  Honses  of  the  Legis- 
to  enter  npon  the  dnties  of  his  office  on  the  4th  latore,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
of  July,  on  which  day  the  persons  chosen  for  committees  to  investigate  the  eligibility  of  each 
members  of  the  Assembly  had  been  already  di-  member.  This  coarse  was  accordingly  taken, 
rected  to  convene  at  Atlanta  by  proclamation  and  each  member  was  examined  on  oath  with 
of  the  Governor-elect,  nnder  authority  of  the  regard  to  the  application  in  his  case  of  the  pro- 
act  of  Congress  ^*  to  admit  the  States  of  North  hibition  of  the  14th  Article.  A  muority  of 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  the  committee  in  the  House  reported  in  favor 
and  Florida,  to  representation  in  Congress,"  of  the  exclusion  of  three  members,  bat  a  mi- 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  25th  of  June,  nority  report  was  submitted,  in  which  it  waa 
On  the  8d  of  July,  General  Meade  issued  an  argued  that  no  act  of  any  member  had  amount- 
order,  directing  the  Provisional  Governor  to  ed  to  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  ac- 
^^  proceed  at  12  ic.,  on  the  4th  instant,  to  effect  cording  to  the  best  interpretation  of  the  law. 
such  preliminary  organization  of  both  Houses  The  case  of  each  of  these  members  was  debated 
of  the  Legislature  as  will  enable  the  same  to  in  the  House,  and  they  were  finally  pronounced 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  have  been  legally  eligible.  In  the  Senate, 
them  by  law.'*  Accordingly^  on  the  next  day,  likewise,  the  investigation  resulted  in  favor 
the  members-elect  of  the  Legislature  assembled  of  the  eligibility  of  every  member,  though  a 
in  the  capitol  furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  minority  of  the  committee  reported  in  favor 
city  of  Atlanta,  in  presence  of  General  Meade,  of  excluding  about  one-fourth  of  the  Senators 
Governor  Bullock,  and  Judge  Erskine.  The  from  their  seats.  When  the  result  of  these 
act  of  Congress  admitting  the  State  into  the  investigations  was  communicated  to  General 
Union  conditionally  was  read,  as  were  .the  or-  Meade,  he  declared  that  he  had  '^  no  further 
ders  of  the  commanding  general,  announcing  opposition  to  make  to  their  proceeding  to  the 
the  result  of  the  late  election,  and  directing  the  business  for  which  they  were  called  together,*' 
Governor  to  organize  the  two  Houses  of  As-  and  that  he  considered  them  *^  legally  organ- 
sembly.  These  preliminaries  being  over,  the  ized  for  the  18th  instant,  the  date  of  the  aodon 
oath  was  administered  to  the  Senators  by  Judge  of  the  House. " 

Erskine,  and  the  officers  of  tibe  Senate  were  One  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
chosen  by  ballot.  The  organization  of  the  25th  was,  to  abrogate  the  provision  in  ^e  con- 
House  of  Representatives  occupied  two  or  stitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia  which  denied 
three  days,  in  consequence  of  the  nearly  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  actions  for  debts 
division  of  the  members  between  the  two  po-  contracted  prior  to  the  1st  of  June,  1865,  and 
litical  parties.  The  whole  number  of  Senators  the  assent  of  the  State  to  this  abrogation  by 
was  44,  of  whom  22  were  Republicans  and  22  solemn  public  act,  as  well  as  the  ratification 
Democrats.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  14th  Article,  was  required  as  a  condition 
were  78  Republican  and  102  Democratic  mem-  precedent  to  her  restoration  to  her  full  rela- 
bers,  175  in  all — 8  Senators  and  26  Represent-  tions  in  the  union  of  States.  These  conditions 
atives  were  negroes.  were  both  complied  with  by  a  joint  resolution 

The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  several  passed  on  the  21st  of  July,  by  a  vote  of  24  to 

members  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Assembly  14  in  the  Senate,  and  89  to  70  in  the  Honse  of 

was  considerably  agitated  both  in  and  out  of  Representatives.    On  the  following  day  Rnfos 

that  body,  and  several  seats  were  formally  con-  B.  Bullock  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  the 

tested.    On  the  8th  of  July,  in  reply  to  the  reconstructed  State  of  G^eorgia  for  the  term 

official  announcement  that  the  organization  of  four  years,  and  on  the  24th  sent  his  first 

of  the  two  Houses  had  been  completed,  Qen-  regular  message  to  the  Assembly, 
eral  Meade  wrote  to  the  Governor,  stating        On  the  28th  of  July  an  order  issued  from  the 

that,  in  his  judgment,  neither  House  could  be  headquarters  of  ^e  Army  at  Washington,  in 

legally  organized  "until  they  have  complied  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Second  and 

with  the  requisitions  of  the   reconstruction  Third  Military  Districts  had  ceased  to  exists 

acts,  and  the  act  which  became  a  law  June  and  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 

25,  1868,  all  of  which  prohibit  anyone  from  lina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  would 

holding  an  office  under  the  State,  who  is  ex-  constitute  the  Department  of  the  South,  Higor- 

eluded  by  Section  8  of  the  amendment  of  the  General  George  G.  Meade  to  command,  with 

Constitution,  known  as  Article  14^"  and  de-  his  headquarters  at  Atlanta.    Thereupon  the 

daring  that  he  could  not  "  recogmze  any  act  following  order  was  published : 
of  the  Legislature  as  valid,  nor  allow  the  same  General  Orden^  M,  106. 


t!r  "k^Au^cfL f  «     Tu*  *'"^"  •  °^*^  5"x^  "T^^        The  several  States  oomprising  this  military  district 

m  both  Houses."    The  provision  of  the  14th    having,  by  solemn  acts  of  their  AB8embUe8,ciiforme<i 
Article  referred  to  renders  meligible  to  office    tothe  requisitions  of  the  aot  of  CoDgieBs  which  became 
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a  law.  Jane  25,  1868,  and  dvil  ffovenment  having  shall  be  eligible  to  any^  offloe  in  this  State  unless  dis- 

been  inaugiirated  in  each,  the  mmtaiy  power  yeetea  oualifled  by  the  constitution  of  this  State  or  by  the 

in  the  district  commander  by  the  reoonstmotion  laws.  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sfr^r^Me™  S^'Si'Sr  WqSitSi  ^avtog  r^ected  thi^  the  oonyention n.ade no 

and  bearmg  upon  the  rights  of  persons  snd  property,  provision  which  oould  be  construed  as  expressly 

will  have,  m  the  several  States  of  Geoi^  llabama,  giving  the  negro  a  right  to  be  elected  to  office, 

and  Florida,  only  such  force  as  may  be  given  to  them  bat,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that  ^^  the  code 

by  the  courts  and  legislators  of  the  respective  States,  of  Georgia,  and  aU  laws  passed  since  the  19th 

J^^ofit:^^^'S^A!l.'S^t  day  of /annary,  1861  are  of  fWl  force,';  except 

be  designated  as  districts,  will,  without  delay,  with-  M  *<>  slaves;  and  by  these  laws  the  nght  of 

draw  all  detachments  of  troops,  whether  infantry  or  persons  of  color  to  hold  office  is  in  terms  de- 

cavalrp^,  and  concentrate  their  command  as  herein-  nied.    The  matter  was  first  brought  up  in  the 

after  ported.                  •    ^v   4.  „  ^          *  ^„  Senate  on  the  26th  of  July,  by  Mr.  Candler, 

be  SJ^pi^d '               "^           """^  ^  vl^o  offered  the  following  relation : 

Dahlonega — One  company  of  infantry.  TFA^rseur,  ez-Oovemor  Joseph  £.  Brown,  one  of 

Savannah— Two  compames  of  infantry.  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Bepublican  party  of  Qeorgia, 

Atlanta— Seven  companies  of  infantry.  as  weU  as  other  persons,  distinguished  for  their 

The  above  posts  will  be  occupied  by  the  16th  Beffl-  knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  held,  during  the  late 

ment  of  Infantry,  whose  colonel  will  designate  uie  election  canvass,  that  persons  of  color  were  not  en- 

companies,  and  also  will  assign  the  lieutenant-oolonel  titled  to  hold  omce  under  thb  existing  constitution ; 

to  the  post  of  Atlanta,  and  the  migor  to  Savannah.  and  whereoi,  such  persons  hold  seats  ss  Senators  on 

During  the  period  in  which  General  Meade  ^  *^V  ^^  •^^T^V^  "^  i*T!  ""^  "^^  ^' 

^tuu«^  v*v  i^':  *    .."*  *    .IJi  ^^***  "•  —.««««  portance  to  the  people  of  Geoima  to  be  enacted  by 

exercised  the  authority  of  ci^  government  m  ^^  General  Asi/embly,  the  vaUdity  of  which  should 
the  Third  Military  District,  the  whole  number  not  be  made  uncertain,  because  01^  a  partioipfttiou  in 
of  persons  tried  by  military  commission  in  the  their  enactment  by  persons  not  entitled,  under  the 
three  SUtee  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  ooMtitution,  so  to  participate :  therefor^  be  it 
«..-»-  «v:.f«-  ♦«-,*  r3  ♦k/wi/k  aaIZm  WA1.A  «r«/  BmoIvm.  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
was  thirty-two.  Of  these  fifteen  were  con-  Sections  le  directed  to  inquire  into  the  efigibiUty 
Ticted,  out  the  sentences  01  lour  were  oisap-  of  the  several  persons  of  color  holding  seats  as  Sen- 
proved,  and  those  of  eight  others  remitted,  ators,  and  report  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 
whUe  two  were  referred  to  the  President  of  ^he  subject  was  afterward  Introdnced  in  the 
tixeUmtedStates-thMleaTingbutonemcon.  ^^^^  of  Bepresentatiyes,  and,  after  several 
finement  for  a  civil  oflfenoe,  on  conviction  by  weeks  of  animated  discnssion,  ttTe  whole  move- 
the  nulitary  tnbunaL                        .  ment  resulted  in  the  expuMonftom  both  Houses 

The  negro  memtos  of  the  Oeorgia  Assem-  „f  ^  y^e  negro  memblrs. 

bly  were  aU  legislated  from  their  seats  in  the  The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

course  of  the  session.    In  the  first  place  Aaron  y^„  ^^^y     tj,^  g„j  expulsion  was  adopted 

A.  Bradley,  who  had  been  elected  to  .the  Sen-  „„  t,,^  gd  of  September,  an<f  was  in  these  woVds : 

ate  from  the  First  District,  and  who  it  will  be  '^           ' 

remembered  was  expelled  from  the  Oonstitu-  Wh^rM»,  Abram  Sinith,  of  ttw  county  of  Musco- 

tional  Convention,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  fj^^l^j^^^^i:^''^ .^r^,  S^.'^o? 
been  convicted  of  crime  in  another  State,  was  ^aid  county,  received  the  next  highest  number  of 
induced  to  resign  his  place,  to  escape  a  similar  votes  cast  in  said  county  at  the  late  election  for  Rep- 
fate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.     The  theory  resentatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State, 

in  the  Senate,  however,  was,  that,  as  he  was  a  ^j^.^,^  ^hat  the  said  Thomas  W.  Grimes,  Jr., 

convicted  criminal,  he  had  never  been  ehgible  be  dSSuSi  a^embeTof  twTbody,  snd^t  the 

to  office,  and  therefore  could  not  resign.     A  proper  officer  proceed  immediately  to  swear  him  in,— 

resolution  was  accordingly  adopted,  declaring  [Here  follows  a  full  list  of  the  negro  members.] 

that  he  was  ineligible,  and  that  R.  0.  Lester,  j^^  ^^^^^  resolution  was  amended  by  Mr. 

who  bad  received  the  next  largest  number  of  Tumlin,  of  Randolph,  as  follows : 

votes  at  the  election,  was,  according  to  the  >«_                *     T     1.     *  *              _s 

laws  of  the  State,  dulj  elated  in  the  ftrst  Dis-  JZ  ^Vt  liT*  H^JS^^Sdr^n.^^ 

trict.      On    the  resignation  of  Bradley,   the  tion  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  ineligible  to  seats  on  the 

Governor  had  ordered  a  new  election,  and  the  floor  of  this  House ;  taiatpher«Uj  they  have  been  so 

riirht  of  Mr.  Lester  to  occupy  the  vacant  seat  dedared  by  said  House,  be  it  therefore 

was  likely  to  be  contested ;  but,  before  the  elec-  r^^^l^^  *i?  P*"^"??. '?  T^  °^tJ?®  f  unties 

w  ua  xa«.oi/  w  Mv  wsAu^vj^ ,  muv,  t/«a«#.«^  «u«i  w*^^  aforessid,  having  the  next  highest  number  of  votes, 

tion  occurred,  the  action  of  the  Legislature  ^ho  are  free  from  constitutional  ineUgibility,  sie  de- 
took  place  which  excluded  all  the  colored  mem-  dared  eligible  and  entitled  to  seats  on  the  floor  of 
bers  on  account  of  ineligibility  under  the  con-  this  House. 

stitution  and  laws  of  the  State.    In  order  to  see  When  the  Gk)vemor  was  informed,  by  a  spe- 

dearly  the  ground  upon  which  this  action  was  cial  committee,  of  the  action  of  the  House,  he 

based,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  glance  at  sent  in  a  communication  acknowledging  the 

the  course  of  the  convention  in  relation  to  this  receipt  of  the  resolution,  but  in  a  decided  tone 

▼ery  subject.    While  the  constitution  was  under  disapproving  of  the  course  which  had  been 

discussion,  the  following  section  was  proposed,  adopted.    He  argued  at  considerable  length  in 

and,  after  some  debate,  rejected  by  a  vote  of  favor  of  the  right  of  colored  persons  to  hold 

126  to  13 :  office  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

BxcnovlO.  AU  qualified  electors,  and  none  others,  United  States,  and  the  State  of  Georgia,    In 
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conclusion  he  says :  '^  I  most  respectfnllj  and  the  organization  of  the  courts  and  the  regular 

earnestly  call  upon  you,  as  lovers  of  our  com-  exercise  of  the  civil  authority  of  the  State, 

mon  country  and  well  wishers  of  the  peace  and  Among  the  other  measures  of  general  interest 

good  order  of  the  State,  to  pause  in  the  sulci-  was  an  act  for  the  relief  of  dehtors^  and  an  act 

al  course  upon  which  you  have  entered,  urged  to  provide  for  setting  apart  homesteads,  and 

on  as  you  are  by  bold,  bad  men  outside  your  securing  them  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of 

body,    whose    wicked    counsels    have    once  families.    The  former  was  intended  to  supply, 

drenched  our  land  in  blood,  and  whose  ambi-  in  some  degree,  the  place  of  the  constitutional 

tion  now  is  to  ruin  that  which  they  cannot  provision  on  the  same  subject  which  was  ren- 

rule."  dered  null  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  25th 

This  message  served  only  to  elicit  the  fol-  of  June.    It  provides  that,  in  all  suits  brought 

lowing:  to  recover  debts  due  on  contracts  made  prior 

JU^Uid,  That  that  portion  of  the  communication  *^.J^®  ^^  ^®f '  ^^^  ^  ^^^  11^  f ''^J? 

of  hia  Excellency  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  this  evidence,  betore  the  jury  empanelled  to  try 

House,  in  deciding  upon  the  efigibility  of  free  persons  the  same,  the  consideration  of  the  debt  or  con- 

of  color  under  the  oonetitution,  be  returned  to  his  tract  which  may  be  the  subject  of  the  suit,  the 

Excellencj,  with  the  following  resolution:  amount  and  value  of  the  property  owned  by 

JUsolved.  That  said  communication  is  not  war^  xi^^  ^^vV*^-  «♦  ♦v^  4.;«»^  4.1,^  XvV*  «»«-  «^«4.«*^*^/ 

ranted  by  the  resolution  upon  which  his  Excellency  the  debtor  at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted, 

was  requested  to  act,  and  that  the  constitution  de-  o^,  the  contract  entered  mto,  to  show  upon  the 

olares  that  the  members  of  each  House  are  the  judges  faith  of  what  property  credit  was  given  to 

of  the  qualiflcations  of  its  own  members,  and  not  the  him,  and  what  tender  or  tenders  of  payment 

?.?JJ?IL^^'n*^*'tL*^.  wJo^ffil"  ""^  *^^  ^^^  '^^'  ^^  made  to  the  creditors  at  any  time,  and  that 

sciences,  ana  not  nis  Excellency.  .,  j.     !•  x-l      j  -li  j  i-j. 

'                               ^  the  non-payment  of  the  debt  or  debts  was 

The  excluded  members  entered  a  spirited  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  creditor  to  receive 
protest  against  the  outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  money  tendered,  or  offered  to  be  tendered; 
their  race  by  the  action  of  the  House,  which  the  destruction  or  loss  of  the  property  npon 
was  addressed  to  the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  faith  of  which  the  credit  was  g^ven,  and 
theHouseofBepresentatives,  and  accompanied  the  amount  of  loss  by  the  creditor,  and  how 
by  a  request  that  it  be  entered  upon  the  jour-  and  in  what  manner  the  property  was  destroyed 
nal.  This  request  was  not  granted.  In  their  or  lost,  and  by  whose  default.  And,  in  all  such 
protest,  they  give  "  notice  that  they  will  appeal,  cases,  the  juries  who  try  the  same  shall  have 
at  the  proper  time,  to  the  Congress  of  the  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt  or 
United  States  and  the  justice  of  the  American  debts  sued  for,  according  to  the  equities  of  each 
people,  to  redress  their  grievances,  to  which  case,  and  render  such  verdicts  as  to  them  shall 
they  are  subjected  by  the  intolerant  and  op-  appear  just  and  equitable." 
pressive  conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  In  suits  against  trustees,  executors,  etc.,  it  is 
House,  who,  while  part  of  their  members  were  made  lawfm  for  the  defendant  to  put  in  evi- 
in  danger  of  losing  their  seats  on  account  of  dence  the  loss,  destruction,  or  depreciation  in 
ineligibility  under  the  Fourteenth  Constitu-  value  of  the  property  in  his  hands, 
tional  Amendment,  were  met  by  the  colored  Before  the  Legislature  acyoumed,  the  Corn- 
members  of  this  House  in  a  spirit  of  concilia-  mittee  of  the  House  on  the  State  of  the  Be- 
tion  and  kindness  during  that  investigation."  public   made    a   report,    which    was    almost 

The  action  in  the  Senate  with  reference  to  unanimousl}[  adopted.     This  report  gives    a 

the  two  remaining  colored  members  o'f  that  brief  review  of  the  experience  of  the  State 

Chamber,  Messrs.  T.  G.  Campbell  and  George  under  the  process  of  reconstruction,  implying^ 

Wallace,  was  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the  rather  than  expressing,  the  belief  that  the  peo- 

House,  but  took  place  about  ten  days  later,  pie  had  been  treated  with  unnecessary  severity, 

The  Governor  sent  a  message  expressing  his  since  they  were  disposed  to  return  to  their 

disapproval  of  this  course  pursued  by  the  Sen-  allegiance  in  good  faith,  and  to  do  every  thing 

ators ;  but  a  resolution  which  was  offered,  to  in  their  power  to  secure  the  rights  of  all.   The 

the  effect  that  only  that  portion  of  this  com-  closing  paragraphs  of  this  document  are  ex- 

munication  giving  the  names  of  the  persons  pressed  in  the  following  terms : 
entitled  to  the  vacant  seats  be  entered  on  the 

journal,  failed  to  pass,  as  being  disrespectfol  As  the  representatives  of  the  State,  well  acquwnted 

to  the  Governor  'with  the  views,  opinions,  and  purposes  of  those 

G       4.^-^  ±     A                            1     J.  J          XI,  whom  we  represent,  we  assert  that  the  idea  that  any 

benatore  to  Congress  were  elected  on  the  portion  of  our  people  entertain  the  purpose  or  desire 

29th  of  July.     Benjamin  H.  Hill  received  a  of  remanding  the  necro  to  a  condition  of  slavery  is 

minority  of  votes  for  the  long  term,  and  H.  Y.  toopreposterous  and  raise  to  need  refutation. 

M.  Miller  for  the  short  term.  ,^®^*!?®!?.  *M  '^JM^^  purpose  of  the  white  peo- 

tne  btn  ot  Uctooer,  ana  passed  one  nundred  immunities  guaranteed  to  them  by  tne  Constitution 

and  fifty-five  acts,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution 

for  the  incorporation  of  railroad,  manufacturing,  and  laws  of  this  State.  ^ 

and  other  companies,  and  for  the  revival  and  ^xjL^!^'^J^!^^^t^r}!  ^JJ2?\!^^^\'^L^!!^J?L 

rk^»yvn««M»^^^4  ^i^i.i,Z A    •I'-.A        i.      i?xv  tne  state,  to  impair  the  constitutional  ngbt  of  the 

encouragement  of  ttie  material  interests  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  for  the  ooiwideration 

Commonwealth.    Provision  was  also  made  for  of  any  matter,  or  to  obstruct  any  portion  of  the  peo- 
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pie  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  otiier  ooDBtitatlonal  against  person  or  property,  or  from  persuasions 

right  or  privilege.  which  will  tend  to  excite  to  Tiolenoe  or  nnlaw- 

2'to~it"^d^1^ttSSJl^,;SnrtrSni:;  M  combination^  and   from  aU  interference 

the  present  oonstitation,  in  its  legitimate  operation,  '^itn  tne  constitutional  right  of  persons  to 

as  directed  and  administered  hr  the  seyeral  depart-  assemble  for  political  or  other  peaceful  pnr- 

ments,  as  now  oonstituted,  will  be  more  restrictive  poses ;   and  to  yield  prompt  and  respectful 

of  the  rights  of  any  class  of  our  oitiiens  than  is  ab-  ohedienoa  to  the  offioAra  of  thft  Uw  nn^Ar  a11 

solutely  necessary  to  harmonize  it  with  and  conform  ?r^^^^S^^ .«?  !^^     v      •         under  aU 

it  to  the  reqnu-ements  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  wonmrtances ;    and  also  chargmg  upon  the 

of  the  United  States;  and  we  trust  the  SUte  gov-  said  officers  the  exercise  of  great  vigilance, 

emment  will  adhere  to  and  make  effective  the  first  that  the  mnjesty  of  the  civil  law  may  be  vin- 

sectionin  the  deohiration  of  ftindamental  principles  dicated,  and  great  caution,  that  all  their  acts 

embraced  in  our  constitution :  "  Protection  of  person  •««-.  v«  ftiiw  ^no^sfiiwi   t^rtA  a^^^^  ;«  '^^^r,^^^^ 

and  property  is  the  paramount  duty  of  government.  ^/^  ^  fWly  justified,  and  done  m  pursuance 

and  shaft  be  impartud  and  complete."  ^^  o^r  constitution  and  laws.    And  to  make 

A  A     XI.    >T  J..      in          X.       if  -L-u    rw  known  that  no  authority  has  been  granted  by 

After  the  National  Convention  of  the  Demo-  ^he  Executive  for  the  formation  of  armed  or 

craUc  party  in  New  York,  on  the  4th  of  July,  unarmed  organizations  of  any  kind  or  charao- 

Its  action  was  freely  and  publicly  indorsed  by  ^^      3,,^  ^hat  the  drilling  or  exerciang  in 

theDemocratsmGeorgia;  while  the  Radicals,  ^,^1^       tactics,  with  arms,  of  any  organized 

mdudmg  ^e  great  mass  of  the  colored  citizens,  ^^    ^f  ^^^  ^j^y^  ^^le  State,  except  the  army 

expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the  nomina-  ^f  ^he  United  States,  is  unauthorised,  unlaw- 

tions  and  principles  put  forth  by  the  Renul^  f^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^f 

Lean  party  at  Chicago.    The  Democrats  held  ^^^    g^^^    ^^   ^^   ^^   immediately  sus- 

a  convention  m  August,  unanimously  ratify-  ponded  " 

ing  the  New  York  nominations,  and  pledj^  Notidthstanding  this  proclamation,  a  hostile 

their  hearty  support  to  the  candidates.    They  collision  took  place  between  a  body  of  negroes 

^so  approved  of  the  platform  of  principles,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^U       ^^ 

"not  only  for  its  soundness,  but  because  it  q^j^ui^  ^  Mitchell  County.     The  facte  re- 

recognizes  the  equahty  of  ^  the  States  of  the  j^^mg  to  this  unfortunate  affiur  are  briefly 

TJnioiL"    An  electoral  ticket  was  then  nom-  ^jj^gQ . 

inated,  and  a  Central  Executive  Committee  ap-  j^  ^           ^^at,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  19th 

pointed,  with  authonty  to  call  a  convention,  or  ^^  September,    notices    were    circulated   in 

to  "take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  pougherty  and  Mitchell  Counties  that  a  great 

to  carry  out  the  prmciples  and  policy  of  the  Republican  mass  meeting  would  be  held  at 

P*?:^'  -X  :,  if  ^.  ^  ^  *!.  *  CamiUa  on  that  day,  at  which  W.  P.  Pierce, 
It  was  reported,  from  time  to  time,  that  or-  ^he  candidate  for  Congress  from  that  district, 
ganizations  of  colored  men  were  fonned  for  j^^jj  Murphy,  a  candidate  for  elector,  and 
the  purpose  of  military  drill,  and  that  assem-  ^^^^^  prominent  Republicans,  would  address 
blages,  gathered  for  pohtical  purposes,  were  the  people.  Whether  the  notice  which  was 
wont  to  come  together  m  arms.  Constant  gj^^^  ^  ^he  negroes  respecting  the  intended 
apprehensions  of  violence  and  of  colbsion  be-  meeting  contained  any  suggestion  that  they 
tween  citizens  of  opposite  pohtical  sentiments  b^.^^^  repair  to  OamiUa  with  arms  is  a  dis- 
appear to  have  prevMled  m  some  localities.  ^^  question;  but,  at  aU  events,  on  the  ap- 
Jhe  Governor  and  the  Legislature  received  ^^^  ^^  ^  procession  of  some  three  hu^ 
frequent  commumoations  from  citizens  m  van-  ^^  mostly  negroes,  with  flags  and  music  at 
ous  quarters,  informmg  them  tiiat  certam  mis-  ^heir  head,  and  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  them 
gmded  persons  were  oontmually  endeavoring  carrying  guns  or  pistols,  marched  from  Albany 
to  stir  up  strife  among  the  people,  and  that  not  toward  Camilla,  under  the  lead  of  Pierce  and 
and  bloodshed  were  likely  to  be  the  result  at  Murphy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  viUage,  who, 
any  moment,  unless  measures  were  taken  to  ^^h  women  and  children,  scarcely  outnum- 
check  this  course  of  thmgs.  Finally  the  Assem-  ^^^  the  approachmg  force  had  been  apprised 
bly  adopted  the  following  resolution :  g^^^^al  days  before  of  the  proposed  meetmg, 
^  Wheneuj  It  being  the  practice  of  a  portion  of  the  and  th^  sheriff  of  the  county,  learning  that  the 
oitizena  of  this  State  to  assemble  in  large  numbers,  negroes  were  coming  together  with  arms,  met 
with  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  exeroUmg  m  miUtary  ^^  ^  ^^  «  .j^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
tactics,  and  for  other  unlawM  purposes,  without  ""^  jt  1  uahot  nviu  vuo  wwxi,»u« 
authority  of  law,  and  to  the  terror  of  the  good  citi-  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  lay  aside  their 
zens  thereof,  weapons.  Not  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  he 
Beaolvedj  therefore,  b;^  the  Senate  and  House  of  returned  to  the  village,  and  called  upon  the 
Beprewntatives,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  peopU  as  a  poue,  to  aid  him  in  keeping  the 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  respectftOly  requested  to  issue  *  ^„!;^  '  jxru^d,  *\^J  ^«^^«««.;««  a«*^*^  ♦kI  -^1 
liii  proclamation  prohibiting  sich  krmed  and  un-  P«ace.  When  the  procession  entered  the  yil- 
lawftd  assemblages.  But  the  riirht  of  the  people  to  lage,  it  was  confronted  by  a  drunken  man,  with 
peaceably  assemble  for  the  consideration  of  matters  a  gun,  who  ordered  the  band  to  stop  playing, 
shall  not  be  impaired  by  any  proclamation  of  the  This  peremptory  command  not  being  obeyed, 
OovemoT.  the  man  fired  lus  gun,  or,  as  was  claimed  by 
The  Governor  accordingly  issued  a  proclama-  the  citizens,  the  piece  was  accidentally  dis- 
tion,  on  the  14:th  of  September,  ^*  commanding  charged,  and,  at  this  signal,  the  negroes  fired< 
fdl  citizens  to  abstain  from  any  acts  of  violence  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in 
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which  eight  or  nine  of  the  blacks  were  killed  and  preserving  order.    Greneral  Meade,  in  a  re- 

and  twenty  or  thirty  wonnded,  and  several  of  port  of  this  affair  to  the  War  Department, 

the  inhabitants  of  the  place  more  or  less  hnrt.  commended  the   action  of  the  Aasemblj  in 

The  negroes  fled  in  consternation,  and,  of  refhsing  to  call  for  military  interference, 

course,  no  meeting  took  place.  With  regard  to  the  nse  of  troops  in  his  de- 

The  Gk)yemor  at  once  commnnioated  to  the  partment,  General  Meade  had  applied  for  in- 

Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  an  stnictions  earlier  in  the  season,  and  had  been 

account  of  the  affair,  based  on  the  first  exag-  referred  to  a  letter  sent  from  headquarters  at 

gerated  reports,  and  recommended  that  a  ccdl  Washington  to  General  Buchanan,  at  New  Or- 

be  made  on  the  Federal  Government  for  a  leans,  which  declared  that  the  military  forces 

military  force  to  be  stationed  in  Mitchell  Goun-  were  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  civfl 

ty  to  preserve  order.     The  Governor's  Ian-  authority,  and  to  be  employed  only  in  case  of 

guage  IS  as  follows :  imperative  necessity  in  keeping  the  peace. 

In  disregard  of  the  proclamation  iaaued  on  the  14th  *^«  foUo wing  proclamation  by  the  Governor, 

instant,  tne  right  of  the  people  peaoeftilly  to  as-  which  was  published  soon  after  the  Camilla 

semble  has  been  violently  and  oarbaroosly  impaired,  excitement  nad  subsided,  has  appended  to  it 

and  the  civil  ofloers  are  whoUv  unable  to  protect  the  the   important  portions  of  General   Headers 

S^'^^^a^tSfr  t»«"^jrtS:  o'*^  with  reference  to  the  disporftion  ,of  the 

mediate  appUcation  to  the  President  for  sufficient  troops  under  his  command,   witn  a  view  to 

military  force  to  be  stationed  in  Mitchell  County  to  the  approaching  presidential  election: 

maintam  the  peace,  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Wh^rem,  Notwithstanding  the  Executav©  pioeU- 

atixens,  and  see  that  the  guil^  are  punished  after  ,0^0^  of  September  U,  iSes,  many  lawleali  acts 

due  process  of  law.    The  fact  that  this  occurrence  is  v«„^  «/v«,«.«/i^r,  ir«/>i«f5Awi  fii««»n-            -      -     " 


process  or  ^w.    1  ne  lact  tn«i  tnis  occurrence  is    Ymv^  occurred  in  violation  thereof,  whereby  the  fiyes 


well  known.    It  is  gratiQnng  that  this  sentiment  is  elected  denied,  and  the  lives  of  citizens  so  threat- 

confined  to  a  lawless  dass,  and  not  oojmtenanced  or  ened  as  to  cause  them  to  abandon  their  homes  and 

supported  by  respectable  citizens ;  but  the  misfortune  property  * 

is  thft  these  oufrages  wre  not  prevented,  and,  unless  ^  ^^  ioiereat,  '*  The  protecdon  of  persons  andpiop- 

pbysical  foree  is  added  to  the  honest,  efforts  of  the  ^rty  is  the  parimount  duty  of  government,  and  shS 

officers  of  the  law,  we  sMl be  thrown  mto  a stote  of  beWpartial  and  complete;" 

anarchy,  when  neither  life  nor  property  will  be  re-  And  w^A^tm*.  The  sheriff  of  each  county  is,  by  lav, 

&^^^^  charged  with  tne  preservation  of  life,  property,  mna 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  joint  commit-  P^^  S^fo^*I '  Bnfus  B    Bullock,  Governor 

te^  who  took  the  testimony  of  the   sheriff,  and'^Smm^^de^in-ihief  of  the  armyliid  ^Z\ 

and  of  several  reputable  citizens  of  Camilla,  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  of  the  militia  thereof,  do 

and  finally  submitted  the  following  report :  hereby  issue  this,  my  proclamation,  charging  and 

....              ,    .        .  commanding  the  said  sheriffs,  and  each  and  everr 

The  undersized,  appointed,  by  a  joint  resolufaon  of  ^ther  oivU  officer  m  every  county  in  this  State,  to  see 

the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to  take  ^  i^  that  the  Uvea  and  property  of  all  citizens,  and 

into  consideration  the  message  of  the  Governor  m  ^q  peace  of  the  community,  are  preserved,  and  that 

refereiwe  to  the  disturbance  at  Camilla,  beg  leave  to  gu  persons  are  protected  in  the  free  exerdse  of  their 

"^^^*H^*°'}^°y"*^T®P^'*^             ^      ^  .     V     1..  eivfi  and  poUtical  rights  and  privileges.    And,  fni^ 

They  find  that  the  evidence  referred  to  bv  his  ^^.  ^  ^ake  known  that,  for  faUure  in  the  perfoim- 

Exoellency  is  not  sustamed  by  the  evidence  produced  ^nce  of  duty,  the  said  sheriffs  and  other  civil  offloeis 

before  the   committee,  and  which  is  herewith  re-  ^iu  ^^  held  to  a  strict  accountabiUty ,  under  the  Uw ; 

turned.    Th€V  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^nd  to  charee  upon  every  person,  resident  in  this 


^j  „  ».„»„»i^«,  v.,  „.«,  *.«.x~, -»«.^-j,  ««^  ^viv»«.^.  etreunuumcM  vf/tauoever ;  ana  mac  iney  aemana  irom 

to  enter  the  town  of  Camilla  at  the  head  of  an  armed  ^^  officers  protection  when  threatened  or  disturbed 

compwiy  of  freedmen,  which  nght  was  disputed  by  5^^  ^helr  person  or  property,  or  with  demal  of  poKtical 

the  sheriff  of  the  county.     The  persistence  of  the  or  civil  &hts :  anS  that,  failing  to  receive  such  pro- 

one  and  the  determination  of  the  other  caused  the  teotion,  they  report  fects  to  thiS  department, 

disturbance.                   .                   .  The  foUowing  extract  fVom  General  Ordera  No.  27, 

They  find  that  the  avil  authorities  have  shown  ^ated  October  8,  1868,  from  headquartere,  Depart- 

themselves  able  to  execute  the  Uw,  snd  there  is  no  nient  of  the  South,  is  published  for  the  inform  Son 

necessity  for  anv  mihteiy  interference.  ^^    ^      ^  of  the  dvU  offlcere  anS  the  general  pubUo,  by  which 

^'  P-  ^iFv^A-^IVv^  «  ®  ®®^*®-  it  wUl  be  seen  that  said  civil  officers  will,  in  the  per- 

S;  \vHPat T      I ^l  *??  ^^^^-  formanoe  of  their  duties,  be  sustained  by  the mmta- 

w  5*  ^\^\  SJ.*T&®  ^T^W  17  power  of  the  United  6tetes. 

S^'^aS^ ?5^^P.?'  ?J  ^^®  ^^^'  diven  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 

H.  MOBGAN,  of  the  House.  gtate,  at  the  capitoViu  the  city  of  Atlanta,  this 

I  agree  with  the  committee,  but  believe  that  other  9tiii  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eieh- 

legislation  is  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  protect  teen  hundred  and  sixtv-eight,  and  of  the  Inae- 

persons  and  property.  pendence  of  the  Unltea  Stetes  the  ninety-third. 

W.  C.  Smttb,  of  the  Senate.  BUFUS  B.  BULLOCK,  Governor. 

r^          1  ar    •       r»  i.v           i?  xv    tt              v  Davto  G.  Cottdto,  Secretary  of  State. 

General  Marion  Bethune,  of  the  House,  sub-  ^^^     ,  ^^,      j^   ^^ 

mitted  a  minority  report,  in  which  he  eameBtly  „             General  Orden,  JVo,  f7, 

recommends  that  the  Legislatore.^^^^  ^^"""^"k^L^^SlGr,  "J^              \ 

ject  Its  careful  attention,  with  a  view  to  adopt-  Wher«u,  By  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 

ing  efficient  meajsures  for  keeping  the  peace  Stetes,  approved  March  S,  1866,  it  is  made  the  duty 
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of  the  militaiy  authority  to  preserve  the  peace  at  the  ezeroiae  it  TindiBturbed.    If  there  are  disputed  points 

Soils  at  any  election  that  may  be  held  In  any  of  the  of  law,  let  them  be  referred  to  the  courts,  and  let 

tates  ;  not  mobs,  or  i>olitioal  clubs,  or  other  irresponsible 

.  And  whereat.  This  duty  has  become  the  more  im-  bodies,  construe  and  undertake  to  execute  the  law. 

peratiTe  from  the  existiDg  political  excitement  in  the  This  appeal  is  made  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the 

public  mind,  from  the  recent  organization  of  dvil  miyor-general  commanding  can  rely  on  the   good 

government,  and  from  the  fact  that  Congress  has  by  sense  and  oorrect  judgment  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 

Btatute  prohibited  the  organization  of  military  forces  pie,  and  that  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to 

in  the  several  States  of  Uiis  department :  it  is  there-  the  exercise  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted, 

fore  Bnd  which  he  will  most  reluctantly  employ.    But  ho 

Ordered.,   That  the  several  district  commanders  tninks  it  his  du^  to  make  known  that,  so  far  as 

will,  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  the  receipt  of  this  the  power  under  his  command  will  admit,  he  will 

order,  distribute  the  troops  under  their  commands  as  not  permit  the  peace  to  be  broken^  and  that  he  will 

follows  :»•♦♦♦♦•♦  not  be  restrained  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 

In  the  District  of  Qeorgia :  his  duly  by  technicalities  of  laws  made  when  the 

One  company  16th  Imantry,  to  Albany.  present  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  was  neither 

One  company  16th  Infmtry,  to  Columbus.  anticipated  nor  provided  for. 

One  company  16th  Infantry,  to  Maoon.  By  order  of  Mi^or-General  MEADE. 

One  company  16th  Infantry,  to  Augusta.  ^  B.  C.  Dbitx,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

'^^'Wak£i"cotmty.     "^  "^  '^^           asningion,  r^^  Democratic  Execntive  Oommittee  issued 

One  company  16th  infantry,  to  Amerions.  an  address,  dated  on  the  26th  of  September,  in 

One  company  16th  Infkntry,  to  Thomasville.  which  they  disclaimed  emphatically  all  inten- 

One  company  (C)  6tii  Cajaby,  to  Athemi.  tion  of  encouraging  any  but  peaceable  and  law- 

The  company  at  Savannah  to  be  reinforced,  should  p_y  ^^«„„  ^^  «*fouJ!««  +i.^  m^^^  ^f  +Ko  ^ixMrr 

occasion  requiA,  by  such  number  of  the  m^  at  Fort  ^  means  of  attammg  the  objects  of  the  party, 

Pulaski  as  am  be  spared  from  the  post.     *        *  one  of  which  was  declared  to  be  to  test  before 

Detachments,  when  necessary,  may  be  made  to  the  proper  legal  tribunal  the  constitutionality 

points  in  the  vicinity  of  each  port ;  but  in  no  case,  of  the  reconstruction  acts.  With  regard  to  col- 

nor  on  Miy  pretext  whatever.  wiU  deta^ento  be  i^^    andxjonflict  with  the  blacks,  they  employ 

sent  without  a  commissioned  officer,  who  will  be  *«*^"  »"«^  ^v""*^*  "  *-^  «"«  4^*«v«.o,  i.**«j  «    r    / 

ftilly  instructed  bv  his  post  commander.  ^'^^  foUowmg  emphatic  language : 

line  troops  will  be  considered  as  in  the  Held,  and  We  counsel  and  exhort  our  people  to  forbear  all  acts 
supplied  with  the  necessaiy  camp  eqnipag^e  ;  the  of  violence  upon  the  colored  race— even  to  endure 
men  to  be  furnished  with  common  tents,  if  prao-  provocations,  which  they  would  not  tolerate  under 
tioable,  and,  if  not  practicable^  with  shelter  tents,  other  drcumstances.  They  are  ignorant,  and  are  led 
Commanding  officers  are  permitted  to  hire  qtuuters,  on  by  designing  white  men,  to  make  threats,  and 
temporarily,  when  it  can  be  done  for  reasonable  commit  acts  oi  indiscretion,  for  the  purpose  oi  pro- 
rates: but  this  will  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  duoing  collisions  between  them  and  the  white  people 
carrying  tents,  as  the  commands,  in  all  cases,  must  — ana  to  resist  them  by  violence  will  bo  to  enable 
be  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  with  their  white  leaders  to  accomplish  their  object.  For 
all  supplies  required  for  their  efficiency.  this,  and  other  reasons,  we  coansel  the  utmost  for- 

Distriot  commanders  will  instruct  post^  command-  bearance  which  can  be  exercised, 
era  in  their  duties,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  We  advise  our  people  to  accord  to  the  f^cdmen  all 
civil  and  military  powers.  The^r  vUl  impress  on  post  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  present  laws  se- 
oommanders  that  thev  are  to  act  in  aid  of  and  coOpera-  cure  to  them.  Withhold  from  them  no  right  to  which 
tion  with,  and  in  subordination  to  the  civil  author-  they  are  entitied.  Let  them  not  be  obstructed  in  the 
itles ;  that  they  are  to  exercise  discretion  and  judg-  exennse  of  any  privilege  which  the  laws  give  them, 
ment,  unbiassed  bv  political  or  other  prejudices ;  that  Under  our  present  laws,  they  are  entitied  to  the  ritfht 
their  object  should  be  exclusively  to  preserve  the  of  suffrage.  Let  them  e^joy  it  freejy.  voluntanlv, 
peace  and  uphold  law  and  order,  and  tney  must  be  and  without  molestation.  On  the  dayoi  tne  approach- 
satisfied  sucn  is  the  object  of  the  civil  officer  calling  ing  election,  to  avoid  conflicts,  the  polls  should 
on  them  for  aid ;  that  they  must  in  all  cases,  where  not  be.  and  will  not  be,  occupied  by  one  race  to 
time  will  permit,  apply  for  instruction  to  superior  the  ex(MUsion  of  the  other ;  but  arrangements  will  be 
authority,  but  they  must  at  all  hazards  preserve  the  made  whereby  all  who  are  legally  entitled  to  vote 
peace,  and  not  be  restrained  bv  technical  points  shall  exercise  that  privilege,  and  we  believe  that  our 
when,  in  their  conscientious  judgment  under  the  people  have  the  magnanimity  to  see  to  it  that  no 
rules  above  set  forth,  it  is  their  duty  to  act.  Post  freedmanwho  is  entiuedto  the  right  of  suffrage  shall 
commanders,  on  being  notified  of  the  proposed  hold-  be  debarred  from  his  ftee  exercise  of  that  right.  This 
ing  of  political  meetings,  may  send  an  officer,  and,  if  b  our  counsel  and  advice,  and  we  trust  and  believe 
neoeaaaiy,  a  detachment,  to  watch  the  proceedings  that  it  will  be  heeded. 

and  see  that  the  peace  is  preserved.  m^     ^i^-fl  of  fho  n/l/IrMa  ia  in  tTiASA  wnrda  • 

To  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  aaoress  is  m  tnese  woras . 

the  department,  the  major-general  commanding  ap-  Equal  and  exactjustice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state 


bloodshed,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  property  ments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  ad- 

ond  life,  which  have  already,  in  some  instances,  been  ministration  for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest 

enacted  in  the  department.     He  urges  abstinence  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies^  the  pres- 

from  all  inflammatory  and  incendiary  appeals  to  the  ervation  of  the   General  Government  in  its  whole 

Eaasions ;   discountenancing  the  keeping  open  of  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace 

quor-shops  on  days  of  political  meetings  and  of  at  home  and  tmety  abroad ;  a  zealous  care  of  the 

election :  tne  abstaining  from  carrying  arms,  and  as-  rights  of  election  by  the  people ;  a  mild  and  safe  cor- 

serting  the  individual  right  of  construing  laws  by  rective  of  abuses,  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of 

force  of  arms.     No  just  cause  is  ever  advanced  by  revolution,  where  peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided ; 


who,  under  the  law,  have  the  right  to  the  ballot  shall    <Uate  parent  of  despotism ;  a  weU-disciplined  militia, 
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oar  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  momenta  of  wives,  and  your  children,  and  the  libertj  and  peace 

war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them :  the  supremacy  of  our  countiy,  to  spurn  as  you  would  the  deadly 

of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority  ;  economy  in  fann  of  a  viper.    For  there  is  not  a  Democrat^  living 

the  public  expenses,  that  labor  may  oe   lightly  bur-  or  dead,  who  is  civilly  and  politically  the  fhend  of 

dened ;   the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  the  negro.     They  say,  however,  they  are  our  "  best 

preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  friends.''    So  says  the  devil, 

agriculture,  and  of  conmieroe,  aa  its  handmwd ;  the  j^y^q  election  in  November  passed  by  with- 

diffii8ionofinlomuition,andttra^  ont  serious  disturbance,  and  resulted  in  the 

atthebarofpublioreason;  freedom  of  religion;  free-  vi*i;   ov**v«o   «««     .y«-xy  ,  ^                              « 

dom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  person  under  the  pro-  choice  of  the  Democratic  electors,  by  a  vote 

tection  of  the  hab«u  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  im-  of  102,822  to  57,184  for  the  Republicans,  the 

partially  selected.  whole  number  being  159,954,  and  the  majority 

Let  the  Federal  Government  be  administered  upon  ^  ggg 

?U^4'?&ru^'^ou*/fo^t5rKS^  ^t  ihe  time  when  the  State  offidd.  were 

cred  honor,"  u>  mtantjan  the  Union  in  its  full  vigor.  removed  n*om  office  by  General  Meade  in  Jan- 

,-^                 J  , ,                X'       *  IT  uary,  they  reftised  to  turnover  to  their  succes- 

^v^fJ'Tn  K     '  TTrTJ^T  r  flors  the  ^cords  and  seals  of  the  various  depart- 

•  ^®  I*  wT?*^*^f  •  "^  V  f  U^^<.™f/^  n^ent*.  "»d  these  were  not  recoyexed  untU  ifter 

m  which  they  declared  that  the  Democrats  had  the  ertablUhment  of  the  regular  ciyilanthorities 

been  their  enenues  from  the  first     They  re-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  constitution.  Captain  KockweU 

fleet  with  considerable  bittomess   upon  the  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  on  the  18th 

couitw  which  was  pursued  to  deprive  them  of  f  j             the  sum  of  ten  cents,  and  after- 

the  right  of  holding  office  in  the  State,  and  pr<H  ^^  ^^^^  deposited  in  the  Geoi^  National 

H?  to  memonahze  Congress  m  their  own  be-  ^^    f  ^^j    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  $6,222.89,  which 

T*^    ThefoUowmgaretheclosingparagraphs  had  been  phioed  there  by  Mr.  Joies,  the  former 

ot  tbe  aaoress :  Treasurer.    Captain  Rockwell    occupied  the 

Oar  rights,  brethren  and  feUow-eotmbTinen,  have,  position  of  provisional  Treasurer  until  the  10th 

in  spite  of  our  appeals  to  reason,  ju»tice,  and  patriot-  <,f  Auffust  durinir  which  period  the  receipts 


under  that  constitution  which,  without  our  help,  could  ditures  of  the  government  for  the  same  time 

not  have  been  framed,  have  been  turned  fh)m  us.  The  amounted    to     $272,683.06,  and    he     turned 

prejudice  of  caste,  so  dommant  in  the  breasts  of  those  ^^^^  ^o  the  new  Treasurer  $108,179.87.     Mr. 

who  have  usurped  the  power  in  the  absence  of  those  t«.„^„  v«j  ;„  i,j„  v„«^„  «,vl„  »l«,^«.«v^  a.^« 

bayonets  whict  had  protected  us  before,  will  utterly  ^^^  ^^  }^  his  hands,  when  je™<>ved  from 

crush  and  inhumanly  oppress  us  unless  we  can  obtain  office,  lunas  to  the  amount  of  $405,870.83. 

redress.  These  he  disposed  of  in  payment  of  interest  on 

But  how  shall  we  obtwn  it  ?    Far  be  it  from  us  to  the  State  bonds  and  in  advances  to  yarions 


very  doubtful,  we  can  remedv  all  evils.    We  do  not  of  revenue  to  the  State  is  the  Western  and  At- 

rocommend  you  to  be  satisfied  with  being  a  mere  pack-  j^^ic  Railroad,  which  yielded  to  the  Treasarv, 

horse  to  nde  white  men  mto  office,  whether  they  are  j„  ^^^  ^.i,^  ^.  '  «,rv«4.i.n  ^^Ai^^  «r;*K  ti,*^  qa*v 

the  exponents  of  our  sentimente  or  not.     No;  it  dunng  the  nme  months  endmg  with  the  80th 

would  be  better  that  we  did  not  have  the  ballot.  of  June,  $241,895.44.     The  various  mstitntions 

Such  a  worthless  ap[)lication  of  it  as  that  would  not  and  material  interests  of  the  State  are  as  yet 

pay  for  the  paper  to  write  it  upon.  But  you  need  have  ^t  a  low  ebb,  but  signs  of  renewing  life  appear, 

lie  disturbers  in  it.  whether  they  are  found  in  the  other  year  may  record  at  least  the  lirst  steps 

murdering  dens  of  tno  Eu-Klux  Ejan  or  in  bogus  Le-  of  returning  prosperity. 

gislatures.  ,  ^  ^  ,  GERMAi^Y.  1.  Thb  Germak  N'ational- 
To  this  end,  let  us  vote  unanimously  for  Grant  Mid  itt.*— No  important  change  was  produced  in 
^Jolfax :  let  us  stand  by  the  nominees  of  the  KepubU-  ^,  ^  ^^„«,^  ^^  fu^  ^^„.  i  qaq  ti.a  h^^^w^,^^^^^ 
can  party ;  let  us  vote  only  for  those  who  we  know  the  course  of  the  year  1868.  The  Government 
are  true  m  our  interest,  and  in  the  pending  struggle  a  of  Baden  openly  professed  a  desire  to  be  ad- 
way  of  deliverance  will  be  openea.  It  may  cost  us  mitted  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  North- 
much  to  do  so ;  hundreds  of  us  will  likely  be  killed  German  Confederation,  and  concluded  a  apedal 

Sftt^L'rXwL'^^whrZ^^pr^^d^tS  miUtary  convention  with  Prussia;  but  pr«,ti- 

our  troubles  and  outrages.  While  we.  your  represent-  caUj  ^^,  advance  was  made  toward  the  con- 

atives  assembled  in  convention,  deliberate  and  en-  summation  of  a  union  of  all  Germany, 

deavor  to  forecast  in  our  common  distress,  we  shall  at  The  commercial  and  national  unity  of  the 

the  same  time  address  an  earnest  appeal  to  Congress  j^orth  and    South    German  States   received, 

KS.TiL'^u^Sro»r^n^6ln"Ii:  however  animportantrecognitioninthe  meet- 

tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  ing  of  the  first  Customs   Union  JfarhamenU 

of  Georgia.  (See  CUSTOMS  [Zoll]  Paeuament.) 

For  you  as  well  as  ourselves  we  shall,  mthe  name  A.  census  was  taken  in  December,  1867,  in 

of  Heaven^umanity^reason,  justice, civilization,  imd  ^  ^^    j^    ^h  and  South  German  States,  show- 

Chnstiamty,  pray  to  be  delivered  Irom  the  persecu-     ^ 

tions  of  an  oppressive,  domineerincr,  and  unconsdon-  •  ^  ^^^  Annual  Ajiemcah  Ctclopjtoia  for  1887,  for 

able  Democratic   majority,  the  odious  pnnciples  of  a  Aill  statistical  account  of  the  extent  of  the  German  n*- 

which  we  invoke  you,  in  the  name  of  yourselves,  your  tlonality. 
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ing  the  area  and  population  of  the  states  to  be 
as  follows: 


STATES. 


North  Oirmany. 

PraMiA 

Saxonj 

Meoklenburg-Schwerin 

Oldenburg 

BmiiBwioc 

Saxe-Welmar 

Meoklenburg-Strelitz. 

Saxe-Meiningeiu 

Anbalt • 

8aze-Cobazg-Qoths 

Saxe- Altenborg 

Waldeck 

Liippo-Detmold 

Sokwarzburg-BudoUtadt 

Schwanburg-SondershauBeiu . . . 

Beosa-Greitz 

Beuss-Sohleitz 

Sohaambarg-Lippe 

Hamburg 

liubeck 

Bremen 

Hosse-DarmBtadt  (northern  part) 


Total 


South  Oermany, 

Bavaria 

Wurtemberg 

Baden 

He8se-Darm8tadt(B0uthem  part) 
Ijieehtenstein 


Total 

Total  of  North  Gkrmanj. 


Total  of  the  whole  of  Oerman  j 


8q.MllM. 


1S6,806 

6,779 

5,190 

8,469 

1,425 

1,404 

1,052 

956 

1,026 

760 

510 

4Sd 

488 

874 

882 

145 

820 

171 

156 

107 

74 

1,880 


160,207 


29,878 

7,582 

6,912 

1,690 

62 


44,569 
160,207 


204,776 


Inb^lUata. 


24,048,296 

2,428)401 

660,618 

816,622 

808,401 

288,044 

98,770 

180,885 

197,041 

168,786 

141,426 

56,805 

111,862 

76,074 

67,600 

48,889 

88,097 

81,186 

805,196 

48,588 

109,572 

267,479 


29,910,877 


4,824,421 

1,778,479 

1,434,970 

665,659 

7,994 


8,611,528 
29,910,877 


88,521,900 


n.  Thb  Nobth-G-bbman  Confbdbbation. — 
The  area  of  the  North-German  Confederation 
is  160,207  sqaare  miles,  and  the  population, 
iu;cording  to  the  census  of  1867,  29,910,877. 
(See  the  table  of  the  North-German  States 
above.) 

According  to  an  official  renort  published  at 
Berlin,  the  efTective  strength  of  the  North- 
German  arm  J  was,  in  1868,  as  follows : 
12,696  officers  (7,455  infantry,  1,889  cavalry, 
1,632  artillery,  and  the  rest  engineers,  staff, 
etc.);  89,177  sub-officers;  249,548  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men;  2,180  hospital 
assistants;  9,100  artisans;   493   accountants; 

533  yeterinary  snrgeons;  440  armorers;  and 
76  saddlers—- total,  814,288.  There  are  also 
73,818  horses  (9,428  artillery,  56,486  cavalry, 
3,369  infantry,  1,599  train,  and  2,890  staff). 
The  annual  levy  (which  was  postponed  for 
three  months)  would  have  ftimished  a  con- 
tingent of  81,20^  men.  The  numbers  above 
given  are  those  of  the  army  when  on  a  peace 
footing,  as  at  present ;  if  placed  on  the  war 
establishment,  the  battalions  of  the  Guard 
and  the  Line,  which  now  have  each  686  and 

534  men  respectively,  would  be  raised  to  their 
fiiU  strength  of  1,000  men,  making  a  total  of 
about  977,000  men.  The  number  of  horses, 
too,  on  the  war  establishment  is  150,000 — 
more  than  double  the  present  number. 


The  North-G^erman  fleet,  in  1868,  consisted 
of  58  ships  and  86  gunboats,  the  former  carry- 
ing 495  guns,  and  the  latter  68.  Among  the 
steamers  are  three  frigates  (the  King  William, 
the  Frederick  Oharles,  and  the  Grown  Prince) 
with  55  guns,  and  one  iron-clad  corvette  (the 
Hansa)  with  8  guns.  Besides  these  there  are 
two  iron-dad  boats  (the  Arminius  and  the 
Prince  Adalbert)  with  7  jruns,  five  turreted 
corvettes  with  140  guns,  nve  smooth-decked 
corvettes  with  68  guns,  two  avisos  with  6 
guns,  eight  gunboats  of  the  first  class  with  24 
guns,  fourteen  of  the  second  class  with  28 
guns,  and  the  royal  yacht  Grille  with  four 
boats  attached.  The  sailing-ships  are — ^three 
frigates  (the  Gefion,  the  Thetis,  and  the  Niobe) 
with  112  guns,  three  brigs  with  88  guns,  the 
Barbarossa  with  9  guns,  and  three  harbor- 
vessels.  There  are  also  thirty-two  sloops,  to 
each  of  which  are  attached  from  two  to  four 
boats  armed  with  guns. 

On  February  22d  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  the  North-German  Gonfed- 
eration  and  the  South-German  Governments, 
concluded  at  Berlin  the  following  convention 
regulating  nationality : 

Abtiols  1.  Citizens  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation who  [have  become  or  shalll  become  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  the  United  States  or  America,  and 
shall  have  resided  uninterruptedly  within  the  United 
States  live  years,  shall  be  held  by  the  North-German 
Confederation  to  be  American  citizens  and  sJiall  be 
treated  as  such.  Reciprocally :  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  who  [have  become  or  shall]  be- 
come naturalized  citizens  of  the  North-German  Con- 
federation, and  shall  have  resided  uninterruptedly 
within  North  Germany  five  years,  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  to  be  North-German  citizens  and 
shall  be  treated  as  such.  The  declaration  of  an  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  of  the  one  or  the  other 
country  has  not  for  either  party  the  effect  of  natural- 
ization. 

Abt.  2.  A  naturalized  citizen  of  the  one  party,  on 
return  to  the  territory  of  the  other  party,  remains 
liable  to  trial  and  punishment  for  an  action  punish- 
able by  the  laws  of  his  original  country  and  com- 
mitted before  his  emigration;  saving  always  the 
limitation  established  by  the  laws  of  his  original 
country. 

Abt.  8.  The  convention  for  the  mutual  delivery  of 
criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  in  certain  oases,  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  on  the  ope  part 
and  Prussia  and  other  States  of  Germany  on  the 
other  part,  the  sixteenth  day  of  June  one  thousand 
ei^ht  hundred  and  fifty-two,  is  hereby  extended  to 
ah  the  States  of  the  North-German  Confederation. 

Abt.  4.  If  a  German  naturalized  in  America  renews 
his  residence  in  North  Germany  without  the  intent 
to  return  to  America,  he  shall  oe  held  to  have  re- 
nounced his  naturalization  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
ciprocally :  if  an  American  naturalized  in  North  Ger- 
many renews  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
without  the  intent  to  return  to  North  Germany,  he 
shall  be  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization  in 
North  Germanv.  The  intent  not  to  return  may  be 
held  to  exist  when  the  person  naturalized  in  the  one 
country  resides  more  than  two  years  in  the  other 
country. 

Abt.  5.  The  present  convention  shall  go  into  effect 
immediately  on  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and 
shall  continue  in  force  for  ten  years.  If  neither 
party  shall  have  given  to  the  other  six  months'  pre- 
vious notice  of  its  intention  then  to  terminate  the 
same,  it  shall  further  remain  in  force  until  the  end 
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of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  oontraotipg  parties  of  Prussia  was  made  hj  the  radical "  people^s 

Bhall  have  riven  notice  to  the  other  of  such  ijttten^^^^^^^  party"  (Volhtpartei)  m  the  Southern  Statei 

Abt.  6.  The  present  convention  shall  he  ratified  fv^  A^  , Vl  ^s^  oa*i^  /v<^  flI^^*^^^^•  «  «,««*;«« 

hy  his  Migesty  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  name  of  ^i^  T,®  ^^^'^  *5^  ^9^  ^^  Septemher,  a  meeting 

the  North-German  Confederation  and  hy  the  Presi-  o*  delegates  of  this  party  took  place  at  Stntt- 

dent,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  gart.     The  meeting  declared  that  the  people's 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ratifications  party  acknowledge  the  three  following  prin- 

shall  he  exchanged  at  Berlin  within  six  months  from  ^fnloa  • 

the  date  hereof.  ^^^^^ ' 

1.  The  democratic  principle  of  equality,  and  de- 
Mr.  Bancroft  concluded  similar  treaties  with  mands  therefore  the  equal  oo<Jpention  of  all  citiieiis 
the  Governments  of  Bavaria  Q£&j  26th),  War-  ^  ^^?  forming  and  working  ol  the  ooMtitution,  the 
temherg  (Jnly  27th),  Baden  ^d  Hesse^Darm.  ^Z^^Splel  Se  ST ^'^  ''  "^^  Belf.govenm.ent 
stadt  (Angnst  Ist).  2.  In  national  as  in  international  affairs,  the  peo- 
In  the  budget  for  1869,  the  receipts  were  pVs  party  acknowledges  the  right  of  eveiydan 
estimated  at  72,552,211  thalers,  the  expend!-  I  VoUBOamm)  as  well  as  of  every  people  to  detennine 

tures   at   77,701,136   thalers,    the  deficit   at  i^:^  ??„^^f V«.^^7^,!^¥^^ 

KiAQdCiA  4-1^ 2^r.^      Tk«  A^A^*-  ^^»  4-^  \^r^  «^«  umty.    Only  a  federal  state  ioandeamireeaom,ind 

5,148,924  thalers.    The  deficit  was  to  be  cov-  indislve  of  German  Austria,  eoiresponds  with  our 

ered  by  a  Federal  loan  (law  of  ih  ovember  9,  principles. 

1867).  8.  l^e  people's  party  acknowledges  that  Uie  oonsti- 

The  Parliament  of  the  North-German  Oon-  tutional  and  social  questions  are  inseparable,  and  in 

federation  was  opened  by  the  King  of  Prussia  P«rtioular  tiiat  the  economi«a  hberation  of  thejoA- 

xcuoiai/Avu  mao  Kf^fvx^  uj  ki^  .u^^  jV       "«"»  mff-olasses  and  the  realization  of  pohtical  hbertyare 

on  the  23d  of  March.    Ihe  ii.mg,  m  the  speech  innecessaiy  oodrdinadon  with  each  other, 

from  the  throne,  announced  the  further  aevel-  n,,      -  „                  ,  . .        ^  n    j  r      *i,« 

opments  of  the  domestic  institutions  which  The  foUowmg  resolutions  ^  J^f^^  f 

had  recently  been  founded,  and  mentioned  the  P<>»^^1^^  ^^  *^«  P^^^  ^^*^  ^«»»^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

modification  of  the  postal  arrangements  with  ^^^^stion : 

several  countries,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  .  1-  The  people's  party  is  a  party  of  peac^  It  sees 

«>/^a4-oi  4-»Ao4^v  ^UTk  ♦>,/*  TT*>UAii  flfofAn  rxf  Atv^a.  ^^  every  war  a  condemnable  iniurv  tothemtepesooi 

postal  tre^y  with  the  United  States  of  Amer-  iiberty,"^and  does  what  lies  iZits  power  againBt  the 

ica.    The  King  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  present  peril  of  war. 

manner  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  2.  To  the  South  Germans  it  recommends  oppoei- 

North-German  Confederation  had   been   re-  *'^^R**>*^®PJ^*^*"®'^^™"^^"^i?*i^^^^ 

ceived  at  foreign  courts, 

said  he  was  convinced  that  

peace  would  rest  upon  the  labors  of  the  Par-  tion,  and"  ezeoutive j^  and  he  protected  by  a  militiB 

fiament.     The  session,  which  for  a  short  time  system  on  the  Swias  pattern. 

was  interrupted  by  the  meetimr  of  the  Customs  ^'  Within  the  North-German  Confederation,  it  sop- 

Union  Parliament,  was  bronght  to  a  close  on  ?°1XS^~  W^^^  ^^liS^^^©' 


- parliamentary  session,  and  especially  _  ,            .     . 

luded  to  the  sanction  of  the  loan  for  the  de-  democrrtio  character.                                   .       , 

1             Ai»j.i--nji                    3  jf      A.X.  4.1n  German  Austria,  the  development  of  intcraai 

velopment  of  the  Federal  navy,  and  for  the  Uberty  as  a  condition  precedent  and  security  for  ite 

completion  of  the  coast  defences  under  the  reunion  with  Germany ;  the  carrying  through  of  a 

control  of  Prussia.     The  speech  fxirther  men-  general  reform  in  German  Austria  is  as  much  a  Ger- 

tioned  the  laws  (passed  by  the  Parliament  as  man  as  it  is  an  Austrian  interest.  ^  Only  when  Gtr- 

a  supplement  to.the  laws  upon  the  freedom  of  J^^ffi^^^^oiXnar  wht  T^l 

domicile)  removmg  the  police  restrictions  upon  tion  and  reaction  go  on  between  German  Austria  ind 

the  right  of  contracting  marriage ;  the  laws  the  rest  of  Germany,  will  Austria's  reforming  policy 

abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  closing  become  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil.                         , 

gambling-houses ;  the  sanction  of  the  different  5;  In  these  endeavors  the  members  of  Jie  pe<g« 

postal  treaties,  aild  of  the  pensions  granted  to  f^/oJ^^                    ""^ 

the  soldiers  of  the  former  Schleswig-Holstein  J.  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  Gennan  people'spartt. 

army ;  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meas-  mindfVd  of  its  national  duty,  will  take  tnat  side  vhich 

ures;  the  equalization  of  the  taxes,  and  the  offers  security  for  the  integritv  of  the  soil  of  Germany. 

passapte  of  the  treaty  article  for  the  entry  of  Sr^orw^fr,^  t  S^telSk  ^.t"^  ^ 

Mecklenburg  and  Lubeck  mto  the  Zollverem.  fatherland 

Go°™S:Sts'ofTe1oTht^SrsiIi2foS;  ^Onthe-laborquesdonthecoavenUonp-eea 

one,  that  of  Baden,  showed  itself  favorable  to  ^^  foUo^ng  resolutions : 

a  complete  union  between  North  and  South  L^'™'"'°S^'^'*'°'li'^v'"*^™ndm«f 

Germ^y.    pe  Govermnents  of  Bavaria,  Wur-  ?S^^i.rio".,SS.t^:^  ^!^:ilZ*«Sof 

temberg,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  declared  a  de-  the  movement  for  procuring^  to  the  working-men  a 

termination  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  military  share  in  the  net  pronts  of  their  labor, 

and  commercial  treaties  which  had  been  con-  2.  By  means  of  the  Legislature  the  following  aims 

eluded  with  thft  Vnrth-O Arm uti  flnTifA^AratiftTi  are  to  be  Striven  for:  The  elevation  of  the  common 

Ciuaettwimtne  Jilortn-uermanuonleaeration,  ^^^i^.   establishment  of  technical  school*,  and 

but  were  unwillmg  to  go  beyond  them.     A  gratuitous  instruction  thereat;  complete  freedom  to 

more  determined  opposition  to  the  ascendency  manufacture ;  unlimited   right   of  settlement  and 
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movement;  ftbolttioiiof  all  reatriodons  on  workings 
olaas  marriages ;  abolition  of  monopolies ;  prohibition 
of  ohild-lftbor  in  fiustoiies ;  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor :  imlimited  right  of  combination ;  reform  of  the 
Iaw  of  partnership  so  as  to  render  it  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  oodperative  associations ;  repeal  of  all 
indirect  taxes,  and  the  introduction  of  a  smgle  direct 
tax  on  a  progressive  scale ;  abolition  of  standing  ar- 
mies. 

In  July,  Bavaria  and  Wnrtemberg  oonclnded 
a  convention  in  reference  to  the  fatnre  garrison 
of  the  Sonth-German  fortress  of  UlnL 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of 
tlie  universities  of  all  Germany  and  of  German 
Switzerland : 


uinvERsmEs. 


^Vienna 

Berlin 

Prague 

Iieipsio 

Munich 

Bonn. 

Biealau 

Halle 

Tubingen. 

Gdttizi^n 

fleideloerg 

Doipat. 

Wtkrzburg. 

Grata 

Kdnigsbei^^ 

Mtknster 

Oreifswald 

Jena 

Erlangen 

Innspruck 

Marburg 

Giessen 

Freiburg 

Beme 

Bostock 

Kiel 

Zurich 

Basle. 

Bnumsbeig 

Total 

In  twenty-three  Oerman 
universities  there  are : 

FAcnums. 

28  Theology 

21Ij«w 

llMedical 

28  Philosophi<»l 

Total 


^1 

ih 

ll 

1 

III 

IP 

8,074 

191 

9,997 

978 

1,443 

98 

1,845 

123 

1,817 

184 

989 

108 

928 

89 

869 

81 

845 

78 

824 

110 

780 

110 

595 

58 

565 

57 

554 

54 

448 

69 
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25 

453 

56 

488 

62 

893 

46 

891 

50 

865 

61 

814 

59 

807 

47 

868 

70 

245 

86 

228 

44 

177 

68 

98 

51 

48 

8 

21,542 

2,194 

8,656 

808 

8,794 

247 

8,868 

458 

4,670 

830 

15,878 

1,788 

15.1 
16.88 
15.5 
11 

9.8 

9.3 
10.4 
10.0 
11.6 

7.5 

7.09 
10.8 

9.9 
10.8 

6.5 
17.7 

7.9 

7 

8.5 

7.8 

6 

5.8 

6.4 

8.7 

6.9 

5 

2.6 

1.82 

6 

9.8 


17.5 

15.86 

7.4 

6.6 

8.8 


GERMANY,  Thk  Pbbss  of,  m  1868.  The 
nnmber  of  political  newspapers  published  in 
the  states  of  the  North-German  Oonfedera- 
tion,  in  the  German  states  south  of  the 
Maine  line,  and  in  the  German  provinces 
of  Austria,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1868,  was 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  of  which 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  were  dailies, 
and  the  reminder  tri-weeklies,  semi-week- 
lies,  and  weeklies.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony 
possessed  the  largest  nnmber  of  political  jour- 


nals in  proportion  to  its  population,  name- 
ly, one  to  every  four  thousand  five  hundred 
inbabitants ;  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
newspapers  published  there  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  in  any  other  German  state  or  province 
containing  the  same  population.  The  smallest 
number  of  newspapers  in  proportion  to  the 
population  was  published  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Heoklenburg-Schwerin,  where  there  is  but 
one  political  journal  to  every  thirty-three 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Prussia,  there  is  one 
political  journal  to  every  fifteen  thousand  in- 
nabitants ;  in  Bavaria,  one  to  every  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  one  to  every  thirteen  thousand  eight 
hundred;  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  one  to  every 
fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred;  in  Old^- 
burg,  one  to  every  twenty-eight  thousand ;  in 
the  Thuringian  duchies  and  principalities,  one 
to  about  every  twenty-two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  largest  circulation  obtained  by  any 
daily  German  paper  in  the  year  1868  was 
twenty-nine  thousand  (that  of  the  VoliS' 
uituTig);  and  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
German  weekly  was  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  copies  (that  of  the  Leipsic  Garten^ 
laube).  The  aggregate  mrculation  of  the  daily 
papers  published  in  Berlin,  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
oer,  1868,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  copies,  the  Volkp- 
Beitung  and  the  Voasitehe  Z&Uuti^  headisg  the 
list  with  respectively  twenty-nine  thousand 
and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  copies^ 
and  the  Zuku^ft  dodng  it  with  less  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred  copies.  The  ag- 
gregate circulation  of  the  diulies  published 
at  Munich  was  sixty-four  thousand  copies; 
at  Hamburg,  nineteen  thousand  copies;  at 
Stuttgart,  thirty-one  thousand  copies;  at 
Cologne,  thirty-one  thousand;  at  Leipsic, 
twenty-nine  thousand;  at  Dresden,  forty-one 
thousand  one  hundred;  at  Hanover,  thirty-two 
thousand;  at  Frankfbrt-on-the-Maine,  tiiirty- 
nine  thousand;  at  Vienna,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  thousand  copies.  The  largest  ad- 
vertising patronage  reported  by  any  German 
daily  was  that  of  the  Mamburger  Nachrichten 
(Hamburg  News),  which,  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  1868,  paid  taxes  on  287,000 
marks;  next  followed  the  Berlin  Vonimihe 
Zeitung,  with  a  little  over  a  hundred  thousand 
thalers,  and  the  Kdlniaehe  ZHtung  (Oologne 
Gazette),  with  ninety  thousand  thalers,  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  As  regards  both  the  cir- 
culation of  the  newspapers  and  their  receipts 
for  advertisements,  there  was  a  sensible  falling 
off  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany,  6b  com- 
pared to  the  results  obtained  in  the  year  1867, 
the  absence  of  exciting  and  important  political 
events  and  the  generaf  stagnation  of  bushtess 
having  iiguriouuy  i^ected  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Only  in  Vienna,  in  conseq^uence  of  the 
important  political  struggles  which  took  place 
in  Auiytria  m  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868, 
all  the  newspapers  did  a  more  profitable  busi* 
ness  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  their  clrcur 
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lotion  having  risen  oonBiderablj.    The  PreMse^  States,  are  no  longer  to  be  fotmd  in  that  of 

whioli  in  1867  had  only  twelve  thousand  sub-  Sazonj.     The  number  of  jonmalists  prose* 

scribers,  never  printed  less  than   seventeen  cnted  in  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1868  for 

thousand  copies  m  1868,  and  on  two  occasions  violations  of  the  press  laws  was  trifling.   Most 

sold  fifty  tiioasand  extra  copies.    The  other  of  the  editors  who  were  prosecuted  were  ar- 

Yienna  dailies  obtained  a  similar  increase  in  raigned  on  charges  of  no  great  importance, 

their  circulation.  and  the  courts  acquitted  nearly  all  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  In  TVurtemberg,  where  the  press  is  corn- 
history  of  the  German  press,  during  the  year  paratively  f^ee,  no  changes  of  importance  were 
1868,  was  the  determined  attempt  made  by  a  made  in  the  press  laws.  If  the  nmnber  of 
very  large  mfgority  of  the  journeymen  print-  prosecutions  of  journalists  for  infractions  of 
ers  to  put  an  end  to  type-setting  and  perform-  these  laws  was  rather  large  in  1868,  it  was 
ing  press-work  on  Sundays.  A  printers'  con-  owing  to  the  intense  excitement  to  which  tiie 
gress  held  at  Berlin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  elections  for  the  German  Zoll-Parliament  gare 
spring  passed  resolutions  to  this  eflfect ;  and  no  rise  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
sooner  had  the  telegraph  circulated  the  report  fact  that  Stuttgart,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
of  these  resolutions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  is  the  headquarters  of  the  extreme  wing  of 
country  than  the  journeymen  printers  and  the  South-German  Democracy,  whose  most 
press-men,  in  the  printing-oflSces  of  nearly  influential  organ,  the  Beohciehtery  edited  br 
every  daily  paper  published  in  Germany,  in-  Charles  Mayer,  is  published  there.  The  de- 
formed their  employers  that  they  would  no  fiant  boldness  with  which  this  journal  attacked 
longer  work  on  Sundays.  This  step  called  Prussia  and  the  Wurtemberg  Government,  in 
fortiL  the  most  strenuous  resistance  on  the  nearly  every  issue,  involved  it  in  a  large  nam- 
part  of  the  newspaper  publishers,  inasmuch  as  her  of  prosecutions,  most  of  which  terminated 
most  of  them  were  issuing  Monday  editions,  in  sentences  imposing  fines  and  imprisonment 
and  their  refusal  to  employ  journeymen  that  on  the  accused  editor, 
refused  to  work  on  Sundays  gave  rise  to  an  In  Bavaria  the  administration  of  Prince 
extensive  strike  among  the  compositors  and  Hohenlohe  inaugurated  a  decidedly  liberal 
press-men.  In  consequence  of  this  strike,  not  system  in  its  treatment  of  the  political  press. 
a  few  of  the  most  influential  German  news-  During  the  year  1868  the  Bavarian  GoTein- 
papers  were  forced  to  suspend  for  several  days,  ment  had  only  five  papers  prosecuted  for  polit- 
while  others  had  to  reduce  their  reading  mat-  ical  oflEences ;  and  all  the  artidea  designated 
ter  considerably.  Appeals  made  to  the  au-  were  deemed  objectionable,  not  becanse  of  the 
thorities  to  intervene  between  the  contending  political  principles  they  advocated,  hut  on  ac* 
parties  were  unsuccessful.  After  a  great  detd  count  of  the  personal  attacks  they  contained. 
of  wrangling,  an  amicable  arrangement  was  A  commiasion,  composed  of  several  emineot 
finally  arriv€^  at,  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  jurists  and  statesmen,  was  organized  in  the 
all  the  German  dailies  discontinued  their  Mon-  autumn  of  1868  for  the  purpose  of  sahjecting 
day  editions.  the  press  laws  of  Bavaria  to  a  thorongh  re- 

The  press  laws  in  some  of  the  German  viMon ;  but  the  results  of  their  labors  have  not 
States  underwent  important  alterations  in  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Bavarian  Chambers. 
the  course  of  the  year  1868.  In  the  grand-  In  Prussia  the  changes  made.in  regard  to 
duchy  of  Baden  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  the  taxes  on  newspapers,  the  reduction  of  the 
liberal  law,  in  which  the  oppressive  features  of  post-office  tarifi;  and  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  former  press  law,  that  had  been  dictated  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mail  service, 
by  the  reactionary  spirit  engendered  by  the  were  the  only  improvements  by  which  the 
revolutionary  events  of  1848  and  1849,  were  newspaper  press  of  the  kingdom  profited  in 
omitted,  placed  the  newspaper  press  of  Baden  the  year  1868.  In  every  other  respect  its  MO- 
on  a  more  independent  footing  than  that  of  dition  remained  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever.  The 
any  other  German  State.  The  number  of  appointment  of  Mr.  Leonhard  as  Minister  of 
prosecutions  instituted  in  this  grand-duchy  in  Justice,  in  the  place  of  Count  Zur  Lippe,  wha 
the  year  1868,  against  editors  and  publishers  during  the  whole  of  his  administration,  hid 
for  offisnces  against  the  press  laws,  was  only  pursued  a  prescriptive  course  toward  the  ub- 
nine ;  most  of  these  prosecutions  were  directed  eral  newspapers,  had  given  rise  to  the  hope 
against  the  editors  of  ultramontane  journals,  that  the  number  of  press  prosecutions,  which 
opposing  in  a  spirit  of  intense  bitterness  and  in  1867  had  been  frightftdly  large,  wonld  con- 
hostility  the  friendly  course  which  the  Govern-  siderably  decrease  in  1868 ;  but  this  hope  wss 
ment  of  Baden  was  pursuing  toward  Prussia  only  partially  fulfilled.  The  public  prosecntore 
in  regard  to  the  German  question.  pursued  about  the  same  course  as  before,  and 

In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  adoption  of  the  number  of  press  trials  fell  short  bnt  terr 

the  new  criminal  code  led  likewise  to  the  re-  little  of  that  of  1867.    In  the  newly-annexed 

peal  of  the  most  rigorous  paragraphs  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  Schleswig-Holstem. 

press  laws  of   1849.    ^^  Offences  against  his  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,    and    Kaasao,  vh^ 

Mijesty,  and  against  the  other  members  of  the  grievous  blunders  committed  by  the  admmtf* 

royal  house,"  which  play  such  an  important  trataon  had  created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfsfr 

rSle  in  the  press  codes  of  most  of  the  German  tion  amoftg  the  inhabitants,  the  press,  natarallT 
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reflectiiig  as  it  did  thUdiBafiTection,  and  teeming  Maryland.  In  1812  he  took  up  the  common 
with  bitter  complaints  about  the  mismanage-  iliac  artery,  and  rendered  essential  service  in 
ment  of  certain  royal  functionaries,  was  treated  the  memorable  Baltimore  riots.  He  was  fond 
with  the  utmost  severity,  so  that  the  Sohleswig-  of  military  surgery,  and  managed  to  be  present 
Holstein  papers  declared  they  had  met  with  at  some  very  important  battles  in  Europe, 
more  lenity  even  during  the  most  oppressive  especially  at  Oorunna  and  at  Waterloo.  At 
period  of  the  Danish  regime.  Appeals  made  the  latter  he  was  slightly  wounded.  After  his 
to  tiie  centrid  (Government  in  Berlin  elicited  return  from  this  second  visit  to  Europe  he  was 
onlj  vague  promises,  to  the  effect  that  a  more  called  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  University 
liberal  course  should  be  pursued  in  the  future ;  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  more  than  tiiirty 
and  tiie  earnest  protests  of  the  opposition  mem-  years  filled  that  important  post  with  great  ao- 
bers  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  bore  no  im-  ceptance.  He  was  a  fine  operator,  and  during 
mediate  fruits.  The  whole  number  of  prose-  his  long  practice  in  Philadelphia  had  the  op- 
cntions  instituted  for  violations  of  the  press  portunity  of  performing  repeatedly  all,  or 
laws  in  Prussia,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  nearly  all,  of  the  great  operations  of  the 
1st  of  July,  1868,  was  ninety-seven.  Owing  nrofession.  Among  others  of  them  he  per- 
to  the  heavy  fines  imposed  by  the  courts  upon  lormed  the  Oasarean  section  twice  on  liie 
their  editors  and  printers,  seven  papers  were  same  woman,  and  both  times  witii  success- 
compelled  to  suspend  publication.  M  result  to  mother  and  children.  He  made 
In  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where  the  condi-  frequent  visits'  to  Europe,  and,  having  an 
tilon  of  the  political  press  was  the  effect  of  the  ample  fortune,  .indulged  in  his  fondness  for 
oppressive  laws  adopted  in  the  reactionary  travel  by  visiting  nearly  every  country  of 
period  succeeding  the  revolutionary  events  of  Europe,  and  considerable  portions  of  Asia  and 
1848  and  1849,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Africa.  After  reaching  the  age  of  seventy  he 
d^y  papers  called,  in  November,  1868,  upon  retired  from  practice,  and  removed  to  New- 
the  grand-duke,  and  re<jue8ted  him  to  in-  port,  B.  L,  for  a  summer  residence,  usually 
struct  his  Minister  of  Justice  to  prepare  a  more  spending  his  winters  in  Savannidi  or  its  vicinity, 
liberal  press  code.  They  assured  him  that  the  Dr.  Gibson  was  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
press  laws  prevailing  in  the  grand-duchy  were  mostly  professional,  of  which  his  *^  Principles 
even  more  oppressive  than  those  of  France,  and  and  Practice  of  Surgery ''  is  the  most  wiaely 
hardly  more  liberal  than  those  of  Bussla.  No  known,  having  passed  through  many  editions, 
satisfactory  response  was  made  to  this  appeal  He  also  published,  in  1841,  a  volume  of  "  Bam- 
In  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  espe-  bles  in  Europe  in  1839,"  being  sketches  of 
cially  in  Vienna,  the  press  ei\$oys  lOmost  com-  prominent  surgeons ;  and  in  1841  a  lecture, 
plete  liberty,  only  four  journals  having  been  embracing  a  short  account  of  eminent  Belgian 
prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  press  laws  in  surgeons  and  physicians.  He  had  kept  a  £dly 
the  course  of  1868.  In  Bohemia,  however,  journal  for  over  sixty  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
owing  to  the  intense  state  of  hostility  prevail-  his  death  it  included  about  one  hundred  and 
ing  between  the  Ozeohs  and  German  Bohe-  fifty  volumes. 

mlans,  the  Austrian  Government  deemed  it  GILLESPIE,   Weluam   Mitohbll,   LL.D., 

necessary  to  prosecute  most  of  the  extreme  an  American   civil    engineer,  professor,  and 

organs  of  the  former  with  extraordinary  vigor,  author,  bom  in  New  York  Oity  in  1816 ;  died 

and  the  courts,  especially  those  of  Prague,  not  there,  January  1,  1868.    He  was  a  graduate  of 

only  passed  unusually  severe  sentences  on  a  Oolumbia  Oollcfce,  in  the  class  of  1884,  and 

number  of  prominent  Bohemian  editors,  but  after  leaving  college  spent  about  ten  years  in 

oomp^ed  several  of  the  most  influential  Czech  Europe,  partly  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 

organs  to  suspend  publication.  his  studies,  and  partly  in  extensive  travel  and 

GIBSON,  WiLLiAK,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  observation.    During  his  residence  in  Europe 

nent  American  surgeon  and  author,  bom  in  he  was  an  occasional  correspondent  of  some 

the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1788 ;  died  at  Savan-  of  the  New  York  daily  papers,  and  his  letters 

nah,  Ga.,  March  2,  1868.    His  classical  educa-  were  subsequently  collected  into  a  volume,  with 

tion  was  obtained  in  St.  John^s  College,  An-  the  title  *^  Borne,  as  seen  by  a  New-Yorker  in 

napolis,  and  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  1848-^44.''    He  returned  to  New  York  in  1845, 

Princeton,  and  he  graduated  at  the  latter  in  an  accomplished  civil  engineer,  and  his  volume 

1606.    He  had  already  given  some  attention  to  entitled  *^  Boads   and  Railroads,"   published 

the  study  of  medicine,  having  entered  the  office  soon  after  his  return,  has  become  a  work  of 

of  Dr.  John  Owen,  of  Baltimore.    In  1806  he  standard  authority,  and  has  passed  through 

went  abroad,  and  continued  his  medical  and  numerous  editions.    He  received  and  accepted 

sorgical  studies  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  appointment,  in  1846,  of  Professor  of  Civil 

ei:\joying  the  special  instruction  of  Sir  Charles  Engineering  in  ITnion  College,  which  he  held 

Bell.    He  received  his  medical  diploma  from  till  his  death.    He  was  very  popular  as  a  pro- 

the  university  in  1809,  and  soon  after  pub-  fessor,  and  the  care  and  research  he  bestowed 

liahed  the  Latin  thesis  which  he  had  defended  in  perfecting  his  lectures  and  instructions  were 

on  that  occasion.    On  his  return  he  settled  in  never  abated  to  the  day  of  his  death.    In  1855 

practice  in  Baltimore,  and  was  one  of  the  early  he  published  an  admirable  treatise  on  land-sur- 

professors  of  surgery  in   the  University  of  veying,  which  passed  through  a  half-dozen 
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editions  in  the   next  three   years,  and  was  1811  he  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  assisting  in  the 

pirated  by  another  author,  who  subsequently,  editing  oftheifi^itofSTe/bt^maZ;  but  in  1812-U4 

however,  recanted  the  daims  he  had  made  to  he  was  again  in  the  field,  encounterins  all  the 

its  authorship.    In  1867  he  published  a  trans-  Tioissitudes  of  the  war  with  Napoleon.  After  the 

lation  of  a  portion  of  August  Gomte's  writings,  restoration  of  peace  in  Western  Europe,  Prince 

under  the  title  of  "Philosophy  of  Mathema-  Gortchakoff,  now  recognized  as  an  officer  of 

tics  ;*'  but  it  was  less  successful  than  his  other  great  courage  and  ability,  was  ordered  to  the 

books.    An  original,  brilliant,  and  independent  Caucasus.    Here,  for  some  years,  all  was  qniet ; 

thinker,  somewhat  given  to  paradox,  abhorring  but,  in  1820,  Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  and  Georgia 

every  thing  like  pretence,  sham,  or  cant,  he  was  rose  simultaneouifiy,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 

sometimes  a  little  too  severe  on  those  who  did  as  if  the  Russian  power  in  that  region  would 

not  possess  his  own  intellectual  vigor.     His  be  blotted  out  forever.    That  it  was  not,  was 

nature  was,  however,  too  genial  and  social  to  due  largely  to  the  skill  and  address,  as  well  as 

give  his  positive  assertions  an  offensive  tone,  the  nnflinching  courage,  of  Prince  Gortchakoff. 

He  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  from  which  he  lie  held  the  wavering  tribes  to  their  allegiaiice; 

had  been  suffering  for  about  a  year.    The  last  by  his  rapid  and  skilM  movements  subjugated 

four  months  he  had  only  been  able  to  perform  the  district  of  Batchin,  the  principal  seat  of  the 

his  college  duties  with  great  pain  and  diffi-  insurrection,  and  adroitly  secured  the  evid^ce 

culty ;  but,  through  the  force  of  a  powerful  of  the  plans  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  the 

will,  he  had  kept  up,  and  on  tiie  day  of  his  complicity  of  several  powerful  chiefs  who  had 

death  deluded  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  professed  to  be  friendly.    For  his  great  sendees 

should  return  to  his  work  in  three  or  four  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  mijor-gen- 

days.    In  his  department  of  science  he  has  left  eral  and  the  governorship  of  Imeritia.  For  five 

behind  him  few  equals  and  no  superior.  years   he  governed  this  important  province 

GILMER,  John  A.,  a  Southern  politician,  with  remarkable  ability,  improving  its  commu- 
bom  in  GuUford  County,  N.  0.,  November  4,  nications,  encouraging  industry,  but  trampling 
1806 ;  died  in  Greensboro,  N.  0.,  May  14,  out,  with  the  iron  heel,  every  attempt  at  re- 
1868.  He  was  of  poor  but  respectable  parent-  volt.  In  1826,  war  again  occurring  between 
age,  and  of  studious  habits ;  and,  having  ac-  Russia  and  Turkey,  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
quired  a  good  English  education  at  winter  master  general  of  the  Second  Army,  and  dis- 
schools,  he  worked  on  a  farm  and  in  a  shop  tinguished  himself  before  Shumla,  and  in  the 
during  the  summer  seasons,  and  finally  taught  campaign  under  Diebitsch  in  1829.  He  suhse- 
school  till  he  obtained  the  means  of  taking  a  quently  returned  to  the  Caucasus,  but  in  1636 
three  years*  course  at  the  academy  at  Greens-  was  made  Governor-General  of  Western  Sibe- 
boro.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  lin-  ria,  and  for  fifteen  years  managed  the  affairs  of 
guist  and  mathematician,  and  subsequently  that  vast  region  with  wonderful  success,  trans- 
taught  for  three  years  in  a  grammar-school,  ferring  the  seat  of  the  government  to  Omsk, 
Afterward  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  encouraging  all  the  industries  of  the  country, 
to  the  bar  in  1832.  His  practice  and  reputa-  and  largely  developing  its  resources.  His 
tion  slowly  advanced,  and  in  1846  he  was  health  fmling  under  his  manifold  labors,  he  r^ 
elected  State  Senator,  and  retained  in  the  Sen-  turned  to  Moscow  in  1851 ;  but,  baying  nearly 
ate  by  successive  reflections  till  1856,  when  recovered  in  1854,  he  was  summoned  to  take 
he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  part  in  the  Crimean  War,  was  couspicnona  for 
and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Elections,  his  daring  at  the  Alma,  heading  in  person  the 
He  was  also  a  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  Yladimir  regiment  of  foot,  and  had  command 
for  Governor  in  1856,  but  was  defeated.  He  of  the  entire  land  forces  in  the  retreat  npoa 
was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  Sebastopol,  and  subsequently  was  appointed 
and  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elec-  general  of  the  Sixth  Corps  of  Infantry,  h^ 
tions,  but  beforethe  expiration  of  his  term  with-  1855  the  prince  quitted  the  service,  and  b^ 
drew.  North  Carolina  having  been  forced  into  came  a  member  or  the  Imperial  Council.  1° 
secession.  During  the  war  he  remained  quietly  1857,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  enter- 
at  home,  until  1864,  when  he  was  chosen  a  ing  the  army,  he  was  made  commander  of  the 
member  of  the  last  Confederate  Congress.  After  Vladimir  regiment  which  he  had  led  so  bravely 
the  war,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  at  the  Alma,  and  held  this  honorary  appoint- 
^* National  Union  Convention '' in  the  summer  ment  to  the  end  "of  his  life.  In  1863  here- 
of 1866.  turned  to  Moscow,  and  remained  there  till  his 

GORTCHAKOFF,  Prince   Peteb  BMrraiE-  death. 
vrcoH,  a  Bussian  general  and  military  governor       GRANGER,  Fbancis,  an  active  and  di^- 

of  remarkable  administrative  ability,  bom  at  guished  politician  of  New  York,  bom  in  Sol- 

Mosoow,  in  1789;  died  in  that  city,  in  April,  field.  Conn.,    in  1787;  died  in  Canandaigua, 

1868.    Having  received  a  military  education  at  New  York,  August  28,  1868.     He  was  the  m 

Dresden,  he  entered  the  artillery  of  the  Impe-  of  Gideon  Granger,  Postmaster-General  of  the 

rial  Guard  in  1807;  was  engaged  in  the  war  United  States  fi-om  1801  to  1814,  and  enjoyea 

with  the  Finns  in  1809,  and  in  the  Turkish  excellent  advantages  of  early  education.   He 

war,  in  Moldavia,  in  1810,  taking  an  active  part  did  not,  however,  enter  Yale  College  until  h» 

in  the  battles  of  Rustschuk  and  Shumla.    In  twentieth  year,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of 
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1811.    After  Ms  gradaation  he  oommenced  the  candidates.    In  the  New-England  States,  ex- 
stndj  of  law,  and  in  1814,  having  heen  admit-  cept  in  Vermont)  Mr.  Granger  was  on  the 
ted  to  the  bar,  opened  an  office  in  Oanandai-  ticket,  as  vice-presidential  nominee,  with  Mr. 
goa,  N.  T.,  to  which  place  his  father,  on  being  Webster,  while  in  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn- 
removed  from  office  by  President  Madison,  be-  sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUmois,  and  Michigan, 
cause  of  his  opposition  to  the  war  with  Great  he  ran  with  General  Harrison.    John  Tyler,  of 
Britain,  had  removed.    Francis  Granger  soon  Virginia,  was  ^e  Whig  candidate  in  the  residue 
engaged  in  politics,  taking  part  with  his  father  of  the  States — Mr.  Granger  being  partioalarlj 
in  favor  of  JDe Witt  Olinton  and  the  policy  of  obnoxious  to  the  Southern  States,  by  reason 
internal  improvements.     His  first  entry  into  of  his  supposed  affiliation  with  the  spirit  of 
public  political  life  was  in  1825,  in  which  year  abolitionism,  which  was  at  that  time  rising 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  House  into   prominence.     Hie  election  of  a  Vice- 
of  the  State  Legislature  as  a  representative  President  that  year  became  the  duty  of  the 
from  Ontario  County.    He  was  prominent  in  Senate,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
the  anti-Masonic  movement  which  created  such  electoral  colleges  to  agree  upon  a  nominee, 
excitement  in  this  State,  and  was  a  confrere  and  they  selected  Oolonel  Richard  M.  Johnson 
of  William  H.  Seward,  Thurlow  Weed,  Millard  for  that  office.    Mr.  Granger  still  remained  true 
FiUmore,  and  other  young  men  who  at  that  to  the  Whig  party,  however,  and  when  it  came 
time  were  aspirants  for  fame,  and  who  joined  into  power,  in  1888,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
the  political  crusade  against  the  Masons  after  from  the  Ontario  District,  and  in  1840  he  was 
the  alleged  abduction  of  William  Morgan.    In  reelected.     In  1841  General  Harrison,  having 
1826  Mr.  Granger  was  reelected  to  the  Legis-  been  elected  Preadent,   sent  Mr.  Granger's, 
lature,  and  in  1828  was  put  in  nomination  by  name  in  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as 
the  anti-Masons  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  Postmaster-General.    The  President's  selection 
In  the  same  year  th^  Adams  Republicans  nomi-  did  not  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
nated  him  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  that  body,   because  of  Mr.  Granger's  well- 
Judge  Smith  Thompson  being  their  gubema-  known  Anti-slavery  views,    but  at  last   his 
toritd  candidate,  which  candidacy  he  accepted,  nomination  was  oon^rmed ;  not  before  he  had 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Enos  T.  Throop  were  voluntarily  given   his  promise   to  President 
the  candidates  on  the  Jackson  ticket  for  Gk>v-  Harrison,  however,  that,  in  case  he  should 
emor  and  lieutenant-Govemor  respectively,  in  thereafter  act  with  the  Abolition  party,  he 
that  campaign,  and  were  elected.    In  the  fol-  should     expect   to    be    removed    from    his 
lowing  year  Mr.  Granger  was  agdn  reelected  office  as  Postmaster-General ;   but   he  never 
to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1880  he  became  the  gave  any  such  cause  for  removal.    He  resigned 
anti-Masonic  can^date  for  Governor,  but  was  his  position  in  July,  1841,  at  the  request  of  the 
again  defeated  by  Mr.  Throop.    The  people  of  New  York  delegation,  in  consequence  of  the 
Ontario  sent  him  to  represent  them  in  the  As-  rupture  which  took  place  between  President 
sembly  for  the  fburth  time,  in  1881.    When,  Tyler  (Harrison's  successor)  and  the  Cabinet, 
in  1882,  the  Clay  Republicans  and  the  anti-Ma-  growing  out  of  Tyler's  action  on  the  question 
sons  coalesced  on  the  same  electoral  and  State  of  the  United  States  Bank.    Mr.  Granger  was 
tickets  in  New  York,  Mr.  Granger  was  again  subsequently  elected  to  Congress  in  place  of 
put  in  nomination  for  Governor  on  the  ticket  Mr.  Greig,  and  served  in  the  session  of  1841-42. 
of  the  coalition,  but  was  defeated  by  William  The  Whigs  ofthe  Twenty-sixth  District  tendered 
L.  Marcy,  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy,  him  a  renomination  at  the  following  election ; 
In  1834  the  Whig  party,  made  up  of  anti-  but  he  declined  it,  and  never  afterward  held 
Jackson   Democrats   and    Clay  Republicans,  office.    Mr.  Granger  was  not  inactive  as  a  pol- 
came  upon  the  political  stage,  and  Mr.  Gran-  itician,  however,  for  many  years  after  his  re- 
ger  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  ablest  leaders,  tirement  from  official  life.    He  took  a  warm 
His  name  was,  that  year,  before  the  State  interest  in  tiie  questions  tJiat  agitated  the  coun- 
Convention  in  connection  with  the  gubema-  try  during  the  presidency  of  liOllard  Fillmore, 
torial  candidacy,  but  William  H.  Seward  bore  and  heartily  approved  the  course  of  the  Execn- 
off  the  honor  of  the  nomination.    In  the  fall  tive  during  that  exciting  period.    He  is  said, 
of  that  year,  however,  the  Whigs  of  the  T  wen-  also,  to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  E[now- 
t  j-sixth  congressional  District  made  Mr.  Gran-  Nothing  movement,  and  to  have  counselled  the 
ger  their  candidate  for  Congress,  and  elected  leaders  of  that  party  during  the  political  cam- 
him.    In  1836  the  anti-Masons  h^d  a  National  paigns  from  1858  to  1866,  but  he  never  took 
Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and  nominated  Mr.  any  prominent  part  before  the  public  as  a  mem- 
Oranger  for  the  vice-presidency,  on  the  ticket  her  of  that  organization.     During  the  pen- 
with  General  William  H.  Harrison,  who  was  dency  of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Granger,  although 
their  presidential  candidate.    At  that  time  the  understood  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Union 
Whig  party  was  not  powerful  enough  to  lay  cause,  gave  no  public  expression  of  his  views 
claim  to  being  a  national  party ;  but  they  de-  concerning  the  momentous  issues  that  were 
termined  to  oppose  the  election  of  Mr.  Van  then  involved.    Hishealth  began  to  faU  in  1868, 
Buren,  who  was  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  he  lost  all  the  relish  he  had  previously  ex- 
They  were  not  united  in  the  contest,  having  hibited  for  the  excitement  of  pontics.    In  per- 
Hairison,  Webster,  and  Judge  H.  L.  White  as  son  Mr.  Granger  was  tall,  of  commanding  figure, 
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conrteons  and  affable,  of  a  genial,  heartj,  and  ing  some  amendments  offered  bj  the  Libenls, 

affectionate  disposition,  and  was  a  man  whose  and  engrafted  npon  it,  was  essentially  Mr.  Dis- 

friendship  was  to  be  prized.  raeli's  plan,  and,  as  it  was  carried  through  Parlia- 

GRATSON,  William,  for  many  years  a  po-  ment  mainly  by  his  adroit  management,  and 

litical  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Mary-  nnder  a  considerable  show  of  opposition  from 

land,  and  Governor  of  the  State  for  three  many  members  of  the  party  which  supported 

years,  bom  in  Maryland,  in  1786 ;  died  at  his  him,  he  shonld  have  the  honor  of  it 

residence  in  Qneen  Anne  Oonnty,  Maryland,  Since  the  Reform  Bills  of  1882,  which  had 

.July  9,1868.    An  intelligent  and  honorable  bestowed  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  many  thon- 

member  of  the  planter  class  in  his  native  State,  sands  who  had  not  previously  been  allowed  its 

Mr.  Grayson  at  an  early  period  identified  him-  exercise,  and  had  abolished  the  greater  part  of 

self  with  the  Democratic,  or,  as  it  was  then  the  rotten  boroughs,  there  had  be^  seTeral 

colled,  the  Republican  party,  aud  became  one  attempts  made  to  adopt  ftirther  refoms  and 

of  its  leading  men.    He  served  with  ^stinction  extend   the  sufiVage  to  the  worMng-cIasses. 

for  several  years  in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Reform  bills  were  introduced  in  1854,  in  1859, 

Assembly,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  that  and  in  1860,  but  so  little  interest  in  the  subject 

exciting  struggle  to  obtain  a  new  and  more  was  manifested  by  those  who  would  prima- 

liberal  constitution  for  the  State,  which  com-  rily  be  benefited  by  the  measures,  thatthey  vere 

menoed  in  1886,  and  terminated  in  1838  in  fa-  withdrawn  without  being  brought  to  the  test 

vor  of  the  Republicans.  Gratitude  to  Mr.  Gray-  of  a  vote.    In  1864,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  pnblic 

son,  who  had  led  in  this  protracted  contest,  in-  speech,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  new  agitation 

duced  them  to  nominate  and  elect  him  Gov-  of  the  subject.    The  election  of  1865  gave  oo- 

emor.    He  served  from  1838  to  1841  with  casion  for  a  somewhat  general  discnaaionof 

great  credit,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  the  principles  on  which  snch  a  measare  should 

retired  to  private  life.  be  based.    When  Lord  Palmerston  died,  and 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  or  the  TJifrrrED  Einodom  Earl  Russell  became  the  Government  leader  in 
OF  Gbkat  BsrTAiN  AND  iBELAim.  Area  by  the  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
latest  surveys,  120,879  English  square  miles.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  representa- 
Population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  tive  of  the  Government  in  the  Commons,  thej 
29,321,288.  Government — Constitutional  mon-  at  once  opened  the  way  for  a  veiy  M  disens- 
archy.  Queen,  Victoria  I.,  bom  May  24, 1819;  sion  of  reform  measures.  Before  the  close  of 
crowned,  June  28, 1838.  Heir-apparent,  Prince  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1866,  the  Govern- 
Albert  Edward,  bom  November  9, 1841 ;  mar-  ment  introduced  a  very  moderate  Reform  Bill, 
ried  March  10,  1868,  to  Princess  Alexandra,  the  leading  provisions  of  which  were  the  be- 
eldest  daughter  of  the  present  King  of  Den-  stowal  of  the  franchise  npon  occupiers  of  prem- 
mark.  Christian  IX.  The  power  of  the  sov-  ises  of  the  value  of  £7  in.  boroughs  and  of 
ereign  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  affairs  £14  in  counties.  With  this  was  subsequently 
of  the  nation,  except  in  some  particulars  of  combined  a  bill  for  the  redistribution  of  seats 
minor  importance,  is  but  little  more  than  nom-  in  Parliament  (i.  e.  for  taking  one  member  from 
inal,  the  real  administrators  being  the  Cabinet,  the  small  boroughs  which  had  two,  and  giving 
who  remain  in  power  so  long  as  they  have  the  to  the  cities  and  populous  boroughs  or  the 
confidence  of  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Com-  great  counties  an  additional  member).  When 
mons.  At  the  commencement  ofthe  year  1868,  this  bill  was  introduced,  it  did  not  give  satis- 
the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Con-  faction ;  most  of  the  Conservatives  and  a  con- 
servative ministry,  Earl  Derby  being  the  Pre-  siderable  number  of  the  Liberals  were  not  in 
mier,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  (See  favor  of  any  change  in  the  franchise;  another 
AmnrAL  Ctolop^dia  for  the  year  1867.)  On  party  desired  a  more  radical  measure,  andEari 
the  26th  of  Febroary,  1868,  Earl  Derby,  whose  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  found  themselves 
health  had  for  some  time  been  infirm,  resigned  deserted  at  a  critical  time  by  a  portion  of  thar 
the  premiership,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Benjamin  followers,  and  on  an  important  clause  ofthe  bill 
Disraeli,  who  had  been,  during  Earl  Derby  Vs  ad-  they  were  left  in  a  minority  of  seven.  AoceptiBg 
ministration  in  this  and  former  Cabinets,  Chan-  this  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  want  of 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  called  to  the  pre-  confidence,  the  Russell-Gladstone  ministry  re- 
miership.  Two  other  changes  were  made  in  the  signed,  and  a  Conservative  Cabinet  was  formed, 
Cabinet,  which,  however,  still  retained  its  con-  of  which  Earl  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  vere 
servfttive  character;  these  were,  Lord  Cairns,  the  leaders  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliameat 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  in  place  of  Lord  Though  Conservative  in  its  profesaons,  thfi 
Chebnsford,  and  George  Ward  Hunt,  Chancellor  new  ministry  came  into  power  pledged  to  bring 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  place  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  forward  a  reform  bill.    The  maturing  of  this 

The  Reform  Bill,  which  had  been  the  great  was  left  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  Earl  Derby  was 

measare  of  Earl  Derby's  administration,  was  too  strongly  bound  to  the  old  Conscrvatire 

not  yet  completed  in  all  its  details,  and  the  bills  party  to  be  inclined  to  take  any  very  actye 

regulating  the  suffrage  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  part  in  it.    Mr.  Disraeli  moved  boldly.   Asku- 

were  brought  forward  and  passed  after  Mr.  fhl  strategist,   he  saw  clearly  that  the  only 

Disraeli  became  premier.    The  measure,  in  the  chance  of  his  continuance  in  power,  and  the 

form  in  which  it  finally  passed,  notwithstand-  predominance  of  the  Conservative  party,  wj 
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in  offering  to  Parliament  a  measnre  which  as  sole  tenant  for  the  twelve  months  preceding 
^ould  be  more  decidedly  liberal  than  that  of  the  last  day  of  July,  in  any  year,  the  same 
the  Liberal  party.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  lodgings,  snoh  lodgings  being  part  of  one  and 
Cabinet,  wedded  to  their  old  party  traditions,  the  same  dwelling-honse,  and  of  a  clear  yearly 
could  not  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  step,  and,  yalne,  if  let  unfiimished,  of  ten  pounds  or  up- 
allowing  them  to  resign,  he  procured  the  sub-  ward,  and  have  resided  in  snoh  lodgings  daring 
stitution  of  other  ministers  who  would  not  the  twelve  months  immediately  prec^ng  the 
thwart  his  views.  On  the  18th  of  March,  last  day  of  July,  and  have  claimed  to  be  regis- 
1867,  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  Reform  BilL  tered  as  a  voter  at  the  next  ensuing  reg^stra- 
Its  provisions  were  decidedly  more  liberal  than  tion  of  voters. 

those  of  thcf  Russell-Gladstone  bill  of  the  pre-  ^''Property  Franchise  in  Counties. — Every 
vioos  year,  and,  though  encumbered  with  some  man,  in  and  after  1868,  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
features  of  doubtful  policy,  it  was,  on  the  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  registered,  to 
whole,  received  with  considerable  favor  by  the  vote  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in 
House  of  Commons.  It  was,  however,  amend-  Parliament  for  a  county,  who  is  qualified  as 
ed  in  many  particulars,  in  some  for  the  better,  follows :  He  must  be  of  full  age,  and  not  sub- 
in  others  for  the  wors^  The  Ministry  accepted  ject  to  any  legal  incapacity;  and  be  seized  at 
many  of  these  amendments,  and  when  they  law  or  in  equity  of  any  lands  or  tenements  of 
were  such  as  they  could  not  yield  to,  brought  freehold,  copyhold,  or  any  other  tenure  what- 
the  House  to  reason  by  a  threat  of  dissolution  ever,  for  his  own  life,  or  for  the  life  of  another, 
of  Parliament.  At  length,  after  a  protracted  or  for  any  lives  whatsoever,  or  for  any  larger 
contest,  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  ConmionB  estate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1867.  It  was  further  than  five  pounds  over  and  above  all  rents  and 
amended  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  passed  as  cbarges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  the 
amended  August  6, 1867,  and  returned  to  the  same,  or  who  is  entitled,  either  as  lessee  or 
Commons,  where  all  the  amendments  except  assiffnee,  to  any  lands  or  tenements  of  free- 
one  (that  for  the  representation  of  minorities)  hold,  or  of  any  other  tenure  whatever,  for  the 
were  rejected,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Com-  unexpired  residue,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  any 
mons  standing  258  to  204.  On  the  12th  of  term  originally  created  for  a  period  of  not  less 
August  the  Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as  finally  than  sii^y  years,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
passed  by  the  Commons,  and  on  the  15th  of  not  less  than  five  pounds  over  and  above  all 
the  month  it  received  the  royal  assent  and  be-  rents  and  charges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect 
came  a  law.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  same.  No  person  to  be  re^stered  as  a 
of  this  bill,  which  applied  only  to  England  and  voter  under  this  section  unless  he  shall  have 
Wales,  were  the  following:  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  twenty- 

"  Oeenpation  Franchise  for  Voters  in  Bor-  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  second  year  of 
ot(^A<.— Every  man  shall,  on  and  after  1868,be  en-  the  reign  of  his  Mi^esty  William  lY.,  chapter 
titled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  regis-  45.  (This  is  the  Reform  Act  of  1882.) 
tered,  to  vote  for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  "  Occupation  Franchise  in  Counties^  and  Time 
in  Parliament  for  a  borough,  who  is  qualified  as  for  paying  Bates. — ^Every  man,  in  and  after 
follows:  He  must  be  of  full  age,  and  have  on  the  1868,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
last  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  during  the  voter,  and  when  registered,  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
whole  of  the  preceding  twelve  calendar  months,  her  or  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  a 
been  an  inhabitant  occupier,  as  an  owner  or  ten-  county,  who  is  qualified  as  follows:  He  must 
an^  of  any  dwelling-house  within  the  borough,  be  of  full  age,  and  have  on  the  last  day  of  July 
and  have  during  the  time  of  such  occupation  in  any  year,  and  during  the  twelve  months 
been  rated  as  an  ordinary  occupier  in  respect  of  preceding,  been  the  occupier,  as  owner  or  ten- 
the  premises  so  occupied  by  him  within  the  bor-  ant,  of  lands  or  tenements  within  the  county, 
ongh  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made  for  the  relief  of  the  ratable  value  of  twelve  pounds  or  up- 
of  the  poor  in  respect  to  such  premises ;  and  ward ;  and  have  during  the  time  of  such  oocu- 
have  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  July  in  the  pation  been  rated  in  respect  to  the  premises  so 
same  year  paid  an  equal  amount  in  the  pound  occupied  by  him  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made  for 
to  that  payable  by  other  ordinary  occupiers  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  the  said 
in  respect  to  all  poor-rates  that  have  become  premises ;  and  have  on  or  before  the  20th  day 
payable  by  him  in  respect  of  the  said  premises  of  July  in  the  same  year  paid  sXL  poor-rates 
up  to  the  preceding  5th  day  of  January.  No  that  have  become  payable  by  him  in  respect  of 
man  under  this  section  to  be  entitled  to  be  re-  the  said  premises  up  to  the  preceding  5th  day 
gistered  as  a  voter  by  reason  of  his  being  a  of  January." 
joint  occupier  of  any  dwelling-house.  It  was  also  provided  by  the  act  that  the  oc- 

^^Lodger  Franchise  in  Boroutfhs, — ^Everyman,  cupierj  and  not  the  otoner,  of  any  tenement  in 

in  and  after  1868,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  regis-  boroughs,  of  the  rental  value  specified  in  the 

tered  as  a  voter,  and  when  re^tered,  to  vote  act,  should  be  rated  to  the  poor-rates,  and  that 

for  a  member  or  members  to  serve  in  Parlia-  where  he  had  not  previously  been  so  rated, 

Tuent  for  a  borough,  who  is  qualified  as  foUows :  he  might  deduct  these  rates  from  the  rental. 

He  must  be  of  full  age,  and,  as  a  lodger,  have  Provision  was  also  made  in  regard  to  composi- 

oocnpied  in  the  same  borough,  separately  and  tion  of  rates,  the  first  registration  of  occupi- 
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era,  and  other  particnlare  in  regard  to  regiatra-    voter.     In  Scottish  counties  the  ownership 

tion  and  the  poUing  of  the  yotes.    It  was  also  franchise  is  five  pounds,  dear  of  any  deduction 

provided  that  successive  occupation  of  different  in  the  shape  of  burdens,  witii  a  residential 

premises  in  a  borough,  if  continuous,  and  of  qualification  of  not  less  than  six  months.    The 

sufficient  rental  value,  should  have  the  same  Reform  Act  for  Irelajid,  which  was  not  passed 

effect  in  qualifying  a  voter  as  the  continuous  until  July,  1868,  made  no  allieration  m  the 

occupation  of  the  same  premises  for  a  twelve-  coun^  franchise,  but  reduced  tiiat  of  boronghs 

month ;  and  that  in  counties,  joint  occupation  to  a  £4  rating  occupation,  with  the  same  qnali- 

of  premises  whose  ratable  value  was  sufficient  fications  as  in  England, 
to  give  a  vote  to  each  occupier,  should  not  pre-       The  Reform  Bui  of  1867-'68  left  in  force  all 

vent  two  persons  who  were  joint  occupiers,  or  the  old  legal  requirements  for  electors.    Under 

more  if  in  partnership  or  connected  by  blood  these,  aliens,  persons  under  twenty-one  years 

or  marriage,  from  voting.     The  boroughs  of  of  age,  or  of  unsound  mind,  or  convicted  of 

Totness,  Reigate,  Great  Yarmonth,  and  Lanoas-  felony,  and  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment, 

ter,  were  disfranchised  and  prohibited  from  were  incapable  of  voting.    Ko  one  conld  be  a 

returning  any  member  of  Parliament  hereafter,  member  of  Parliament  who  had  not  attained  to 

in  consequence  of  having  been  guilty  of  cor-  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  no  excise, 

rnpt  practices,  bribery,  etc.,  etc.    This  gave  custom,  stamp,  or  other  revenue  officer,  nor, 

seven  membera  to  be  distributed  among  new  ^nce  1840,  any  judges,  except  the  libister  of  the 

boroughs;  and  the  restriction  of  all  boroughs  Rolls,  were  eligible  to  election.    Noi^Hsh  or 

of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  to  one  membe^,  Scotch  peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of 

added  88  more  for  a  new  distribution,  making  Commons,  but  Irish  peers  are  eligible.      No 

45  in  all.     Of  these  25  were  given  to  the  foreigners,  even  when  naturalized,  unless  the 

larger  counties,  which  were  divided  into  two  or  right  be  couceded  in  express  terms,  and  no 

more  districts  for  this  purpose :  19  were  given  persons  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  are  eli- 

to  the  boroughs,  11  of  them  to  new  boroughs,  gible  for  seats  in  Parliament.    The  number  of 

and  8  as  additional  membera  of  large  boroughs  membera  of  the  House  of  Ooiomons  has  been, 

or  cities,  and  one  member  was  given  to  the  since  1817,  658,  and  has  varied  very  little  from 

University  of  London.    Peraons  employed  in  that  number  during  the  present  century, 
any  capacity  for  reward,  in  connection  with        As,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act,  a 

any  election,  were  prohibited  from  voting,  and  new  Parliament  was  to  be  elected  in  the  au- 

severe  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on  those  tumn  of  1868,  it  was  very  naturaUy  the  desiro 

who  were  guilty  of  bribery,  either  directiy  or  of  A£r.  Disraeli  to  so  conduct  the  Government 

indirectiy.  as  to  secure  from  the  new  members,  when 

The  amendments  made  by  the  House  of  they  should  be  elected,  a  decided  minority  in 

Lords  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  mi-  his  favor.    He  found  tiiis,  however,  a  task  be- 

norities  were  as  follows :  "  At  a  contested  eleo-  yond  his  powera.    The  passage  of  the  Reform 

tion  for  any  county  or  borough  represented  by  Act  had  alienated  many  of  the  older  and  more 

three  members,  no  peraon  shall  vote  for  more  rigid  Conservatives,  but  had  periiaps  given  him 

than  two  candidates."    "  At  a  contested  elec-  a  popular  following  of  equal  numbera  from 

tion  for  the  city  of  London,  no  person  shall  vote  some  of  the  quasi-Liberals;  but  in  the  new 

for  more  tibum  three  candidates."  measures  which  came  up  in  the  session  of  1868 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  demise  of  he  was  destined  to  find  the  elements  of  his 
the  crown  should  not  dissolve  Parliament,  and  defeat.  The  war  in  Abyssinia  had  been  con- 
that  membera  holding  offices  o^  profit  from  the  ducted  to  a  successM  dose,  with  the  storm- 
crown  should  not  be  reqnired  to  vacate  their  ing  of  Theodorus^s  capital  and  the  death  of  the 
seats  on  acceptance  of  another  office.  king  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  himself  {tee 

The  Reform  Acts  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Abyssinia,  and  Thbodobits),  and  the  Mat  aris- 

passed  in  the  session  of  1868,  differed  in  some  ing  from  this  seemed  at  first  to  be  sufficient  to 

important  respects  fr^m  that  of  England.    By  carry  the  Disraeli  ministry  over  t^e  perils  of  a 

the  act  for  Scotland,  the  franchise  in  burghs  new  election.    But  a  new  apple  of  discord  was 

was  conferred  upon  every  male  peraon  of  frJl  thrown  into  Parliament  by  the  great  Libera) 

age,  and  subject  to  no  legal  incapacity,  who  had  leader,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  80th  of  March, 

been  for  twelve  months  an  occupier,  as  owner  1868,  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  for 

or  tenant,  of  any  dwelling,  unless  at  any  time  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irii^  Church.    The 

during  that  period  he  shaU  have  been  exempted  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is 

from  til e  poor-rates  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  Roman  Catholic;  4,506,265  of  the  5,764,54$ 

or  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  poor-rates,  or  inhabitants  in  1861  bdonging  to  that  fluth, 

shall  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  re-  while  of  the  remainder,  691,872  were  reckoned 

lief  within  twelve  months.    The  lodger  fran-  as  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  be- 

ohise  in  Scotiand  consists  in  the  permission  of  land  (Episcopal),  and  the  rest,  almost  600,000, 

any  lodger  to  vote  who  has  occupied,  in  the  were  Protestant  dissenters.    Tet  the  Britie}) 

same  bnrgh  separately,  and  as  sole  tenant,  for  Government  has  maintained  the  Established 

twelve  months,  a  lodging  of  the  dear  annual  Church  of  Ireland,  having  less  than  one^ighth 

value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  ten  pounds  or  up-  of  the  population  among  its  adherents,  and 

ward,  and  has  claimed  to  be  registered  as  a  endowed  it  with  revenues  amounting  to  £580,- 
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418  =  $2,900,000  per  annam,  snstaining  two  liament  was  diBSolved  in  October,  and  writs 

archbishops   and   twelve    bishops   from   the  for  the  new  election  issued.    The  voting  took 

ohuroh  rates  and  taxes  paid  largely  by  those  of  place,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  the  26th  of 

a  different  faith.     This  oompnlsory  support  of  November.     The  result  was  a  majority  for 

the  Irish  Established  Ohuroh  by  Roman  Oatho-  the  Liberals  of  about  112.    It  had  been  cus- 

lic8  and  the  dissenting  bodies  has  been,  for  tomary  for  the  ministry  previously  in  power 

many  years,  a  constant  source  of  complaint  by  to  retain  their  position  till  the  assembling  of 

the  oppressed  parties,  and  though  Parliament  the  new  Parliament,  and  thus  enable  tiieir  sue- 

has  repeatedly  attempted  their  pacification  by  cessors  to  organize  their  new  Oabinet  with  less 

the  Maynooth  Oollege  and  other  grants  to  the  difficulty;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  chose  to  depart 

Oatholics,  and  the  Eegium  Donum  and  similar  from  this  custom,  and  tendered  his  own  resig- 

gifts  for  educational  and  religious  purposes,  to  nation  and  that  of  his  associates  to  her  M^esty 

some  of  the  dissenting  bodies,  yet  it  nas  held  on  the  2d  of  December,  1868,  at  the  very 

most  tenaciously  to  the  Establishment,  which  moment  when  he  knew  it  would  put  his  sue- 

has  afforded  lucrative  positions  to  so  manv  of  cessors  to  the  most  inconvenience.    He  accom- 

the  English  clergy  and  the  younger  sons  of  the  panied  this  act  by  a  manifesto  which  breathed 

nobinty,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  have  it  a  spirit  of  defiance. 

abolished.     It  is  Just  this  relic  of  ancient  The  QueeUj  on  the  receipt  of  the  resigna- 
wrong  that  Mr.  Gladstone  determined  to  as-  tion  of  the  Disraeli  ministry,  immediately  sent 
saO.    His  attack  brought  down  upon  him  a  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  requested  him  to  orga> 
torrent  of  denunciation  from  the  Oonservatives,  nize  a  new  ministry.    This  in  the  recess  of 
who,  raising  the  cry  of  "  No  popery,"  attempt-  Parliament  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
ed  to  create  the  impreadon  that  the  Liberal  the  more  from  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party 
leader  was  in  the  interest  and  pay  of  the  Pope;  was  in  reality  a  coalition  of  severid  factions 
others  predicted  that  this  waa  but  the  entenng  differing  widely  in  their  views  on  many  of  the 
wedge  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  Establish-  questions  likely  to  come  before  them.    He  was, 
ment  throughout  the  British  empire.     The  however,  successful,  and  soon  after  announced 
House  of  I^rds  were,  very  naturally,  indig-  his  Oabinet  as  follows:    Right  Hon.  WiUiun 
nant  at  what  seemed  to  them  a  breach  of  privi-  Ewart  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
lege.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  persisted,  and  on  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  High  Ohan- 
SQth  of  April,  carried  his  resolution,  "that  the  ceUor:  Ri^ht  Hon.  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 
Irish  Ohurch,  as  an  Establishment,  should  cease  Lord  President  of  the  Oouncil ;  Right  Hon. 
to  exist,"  through  the  Oommons,  defeating  the  Earl  of  Eimberley,  Lord  Privy  Bed;  Right 
Government  by  a  minority  of  65.     Disraeli,  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  Secretary  of  State, 
however,  though  fighting  bitterly  Mr.  Glad-  Home  Department;  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Olar- 
Btone's  position,  refused  to  resign,  and,  while  endon,  Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Depart- 
protesting  his  desire  for  reform  and  improve-'  ment;  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville,  Secretary 
ment  in  the  Established  Ohurch  of  Ireland,  of  State,  Oolonial  Department;   Right  Hon. 
avowed  his  belief  that  the  mass  of  voters  in  the  Edward  Oardwel],  Secretary  of  State,  War 
United  Kingdom  would  not  sustain  a  measure  Department ;  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
so  radical  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pfoposed,  and  Secretary  of  State,  Indian  Department ;  Right 
that  the  fact  could  only  be  determmed  by  an  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
appeal  to  the  enlarged  body  of  voters  which  chequer ;  Right  Hon  H.  Ohilders,  First  Lord 
Tvoold  be  made  in  the  autumnal  election.    As  of  the  Admiralty ;  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
it  was  evident  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Right  Hon. 
only  yield  to  the  <Usestablishment  of  the  Irish  Ohichester  Fortescue,  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
Ohnrch  under  a  very  strong  pressure  from  the  land ;    Right   Hon.  Marquis   of  Hartington, 
Commons,  and  as,  moreover,  he  desired  time  Postmaster-General ;  Right  Hon.  G.  Joaichim 
to  mature  fuUy  his  plans,  and  to  see  how  far  Goschen,  President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board. 
he  would  be  sustained  by  the  new  Parliament,  Hon.  Austin  Henry  Layard  (the  explorer  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  attempt  to  coerce  the  Nineveh)  was    appointed    Oommissioner  of 
l>israeli  ministry  into  resignation,  but  content-  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  but  without  a  seat 
ed  himself  with  bringing  forward  a  bill  to  in  the  Oabinet ;  Sir  Robert  Oollier,  Attorney- 
restrain  the  mflkking  of  any  new  appointments  General ;  Sir  John  Duke  Ooleridge,  Solicitor- 
to  fill  vacancies,  and  the  building,  rebuilding.  General ;  and  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  enlarging  any  church  edifices  or  property  of  Ireland. 

in  Ireland,  during  the  year  ending  August  1,  The  minister  from  the  United  States  to  the 

1869.     This  bill  passed;  and  early  in  July  court  of   St.  James,  Hon.    Oharles    Francis 

Parliament  was  prorogued,   and  the  canvass  Adams,  having  continued  in  that  important 

for  a  new  election  commenced  soon  after  in  and  responsible  position  for  about  seven  years, 

earnest.    There  had  been  no  election  so  excit-  asked  to  be  recalled  early  in  1868.  His  request 

in^  or  calling  out  so  much  feeling  as  this  since  was  granted,  and  Hon.  Reverdy  Jobnson,  tben 

tlie  first  after  the  passage  of  the  previous  Re-  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland,  was  nom- 

fbrm  Bill  in  1882.    The  excitement  in  some  of  inated  and  confirmed  as  his  successor.     Mr. 

tHe  cities  and  larger  boroughs  culminated  in  Johnson,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 

violence  and  occasionally  in  bloodshed.    Par-  commenced  anew  the  negotiations  which  had 
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been  pending  for  so  long  a  time  with  the  Brit-  a  surplus  of  $4,610,000 ;  but  the  expenses  of 

ish  Secretary  of  Foreign  affairs,  Lord  Stanley,  the  Abyssinian  War,  a  part  of  which  would 

for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  and  other  come  into  this  year,  would  probably  create  a 

claims,  held  by  our  Government  against  Great  deficit  of  about  ten  millions  of  dollars.   The 

Britain.    He  found  the  British  Government  far  income  tax  was  raised  from  4d.  to  6(L  per 

more  ready  to  acyust  these  claims  on  liberal  pound  in  December,  1867,  in  order  to  meet 

terms  than  they  had  formerly  been :  the  con-  this  deficiency,  and  this  would  give,  it  was  es- 

viction  prevailing  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  timated,  £2,900,000  =  $14,600,000  additions], 

between  Great  Britain  and  any  other  power,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose, 
the  following  of  her  precedent  by  the  United       2.  National  Debt — ^The  principal  of  the  na- 

States  would  ruin  her  commerce.    Mr.  John-  tional  debt,  funded  and  nnfondeo,  was  on  the 

son,  however,  somewhat  iqjudiciouBly  courted  81st  of  March,  1868,  £749,101,428  =  $8,741),- 

the  society  of  Mr.  Laird,  the  builder  of  the  607,140,  and  its  interest,  as  already  stated, 

Alabama  and  Shenandoah,  and  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  £26,671,760  =  $182,868,760. 
and  other  prominent  enemies  of  the  United        II.  Abmy  and  Navy  :  1.  Army. — The  army 

States  Government,  apparently  preferring  as-  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  18&8, 

sociation  with  them  to  the  society  of  those  who  consisted    of    138,691    men,    constituted  as 

had  been  the  stanch   Mends  of  the  United  follows:    officers  of   the  general  staff,  100; 

States  during  the  war ;  and,  having  thus  excited  troops  of  the  line,  including  the  life-gnards, 

prejudice  against  himself,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  borse-guards,  etc.,  6,482  commissioned  officers, 

which  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  12,116  non-commissioned  officers,  trompeteTs, 

Government,  and  was  rejected  subsequently  by  and  drummers,  and  108,173  rank  and  fie;  de- 

the  United  States  Senate.  pots  of  Indian  regiments,  412  commissioned 

The  Fenians  did  not  attempt  any  further  officers,  976  non-commissioned  officers,  8,49S 
demonstrations  of  importance  during  the  year,  rank  and  file ;  recruiting  and  other  establish- 
and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  our  Govern-  ments,  129  commissioned,  and  263  non-com- 
ment, some  of  those  who  had  been  arrested,  missioned  officers,  and  66  rank  and  file ;  tnun- 
tried,  and  convicted  of  participation  in  the  in-  ing-schools,  82  commissioned,  and  248  non- 
surrection,  and  who  had  a  quad  claim  on  the  commissioned  officers,  and  10  rank  and  file; 
United  States  for  protection,  were  respited,  making  a  grand  total  of  7,149  commissioiied 
their  punishment  commuted,  and  in  two  or  officers,  18,602  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
three  mstances  they  were  pardoned.  116,741  rank  and  file.    Aside  from  these,  the 

We  subjoin  our  usual  statistics.  British  forces  in  India  comprised  8,592  commis- 

I.  Finances:  1.  Bevenue  and  Expenditure,  sioned  and  6,818  non-commissioned  officers, 
— ^The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  and  25,666  rank  and  file. 
81,  1868,  was  £69,600,218  4s.  Id.  =:  $848,001,-  Besides  these,  which  are  both  included  under 
091.  The  gross  expenditure  for  the  same  peri-  the  general  head  of  regular  forces,  promonis 
od  was  £71,766,241  17s.7d.  =  $868,831,209.60.  made  for  four  classes  of  reserve  or  auiilisry 
Of  the  reoenuey  £22,660,000  =  $118,260,000,  forces,  viz. :  the  enrolled  militia,  number- 
was  from  customs ;  £20,162,000  =  $100,810,-  ing  128,971,  for  whom  £986,800  =  $4,984,000, 
000,  fi*om  excise  duties ;  £9,641,000  =  $47,705,-  was  appropriated ;  the  yeomanry  cayahy,  of 
000,  from  stamps ;  £8,609,000  =  $17,646,000,  which  there  were  14,889  non-commisHoned 
from  land  and  assessed  taxes;  £6,177,000  =  officers  and  men,  for  whom  £88,000  s=t^r 
$30,886,000,  from  property  tax ;  £4, 630,000  =  000  was  voted ;  the  volunteers,  numbering  162,- 
$28,160,000,  from  the  post-office;  £846,000  =  681  officers  and  men,  to  whom  was  appropn- 
$1,726,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  crown  ated  £886,100  =  $1,926,600;  and  fourth,  the 
lands ;  and  £2,586,218  4s.  Id.  =  $12,931,091,  enrolled  pensioners  and  army  reserve  force, 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  numbers  not  given,  but  receiving  £64,600  = 

Of  the  Expenditure,  £96,571,760  Is.  9d.  =  $328,000.    The  total  cost  of  the  British  army, 

$182,868,760.44,  was  for  the  interest  and  man-  including  the  auxiliary  and  reserved  forces,  in 

agement  of  the  permanent  and  floating  debts  the  year  ending  March  81,  1868,  was  £15,253,- 

of  the  Government;    £1,898,898  8s.   6d.   =  200  =  $76,261,000 ;  and  the  estimate  for  tte 

$9,469,490.85,  was  for  the  civil  list,  salaries,  year  ending  March  81,  1869,  was  £16,465,400 

pensions,  annuities,  courts  of  justice,  and  mis-  =  $77,277,000.    Of  this  amount  £2,124^400:= 

cellaneous  charges;    £42,770,698  12s.  6d.  =  $10,622,000,  was  for  non-effieotive  service,  pen* 

$218,862,968.10,  was  for  supply  services,  in-  sions,  half  pay,  allowances,  superannuatioD,  etc, 
eluding  army,  navy,  customs  and  inland  revenue,        2.  Navy. — ^The  actual  strength  of  the  Bm- 

post-office,  packet  service,  the  Abyssinian  ex-  ish  navy  in  February,  1868,  consisted  of  8») 

pedition,    and   miscellaneous    civil    services,  screw-steamers  of  all  sizes,  afloat,  and  82  htud- 

There  was  also  an  expenditure  of  £530,000  =  ing ;  of  73  paddle-wheel  steamers  afloat,  and  S 

$2,660,000,  for  the  completion  of  fortifications  building,  making  a  total  of  487  steam-vessels 

on  the  coast.    The  estimates  of  Mr.  Hunt,  the  afloat  and  building,  and  29  effective  sailiBg-TCS^ 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  the  year  end-  sels  afloat :  in  all  466.    Of  these  there  were  at 

ing  March  81,  1869,  were:   revenue,  £71,860,-  that  tune  in  commission  including  stationary, 

000  =  $866,750.000 ;  expenditure,  £70,428,000  receiving,  surveying,  training,  and  store  ships 

=  $862,140,000.   This,  if  realized,  would  leave  and  tenders,  46  sailing  and  206  steam-vessels. 
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Of  these,  150,  all  steamers,  were  rated  as  Boar  657  steam-vessels,  measuring  154^244  tons,  and 
going  ships,  effective  for  general  service.  In  employing  9,451  men.  There  were,  in  the 
this  number  were  included  1  line-of-batUe  ship,  same  jear,  1,190  sailing-vessels  engaged  partlj 
19  iron-cased  ships,  81  frigates  and  corvettes,  in  the  home  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade, 
and  99  sloops  and  small  vessels.  There  were  measuring  199,846  tons,  and  employing  7,889 
in  addition  to  these  10  steamers,  guard-ships  of  men ;  and  125  steam-vessels,  measuring  50,201 
the  coast  guard,  and  41  sailing,  and  18  steam-  tons,  and  employing  2,249  men.  In  the  foreign 
tenders  and  cruisers,  belonging  to  the  coast-  trade^  the  same  year,  there  were  7,467  sailing- 
guard  service.  The  navy  employed,  in  1868,  vessels,  measuring  8,641,662  tons,  and  employ- 
36,502  officers  and  seamen,  and  7,403  boys,  to-  in^  107,864  men ;  and  884  steam-vessels,  meas- 
gether  with  16,271  marines.  There  were  also  unng  608,282  tons,  and  employing  81,411  men. 
Y,700  seamen  and  boys  employed  on  the  coast  The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  shipping 
guard.  The  appropriation  for  the  naval  ser-  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1867,  both  in  the 
vice  in  1868  was  £10,826,690  =  $54,188,450,  be-  home  and  foreign  trade,  was  21,777,  measuring 
sides  £350,600  =  $1,758,000,  for  conveyance  5,498,708  tons,  and  employing  196,840  men. 
of  troops  for  the  army.  The  armor-clad  fleet  The  total  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels 
consists  of  37  ships  and  four  floating  batteries,  enteringand  clearing  at  all  the  porta  of  the 
a  part  of  them  not  now  in  commission.  Of  United  kingdom  in  the  year  1867  was  82,756,- 
theae,  four  only  are  less  than  1,000  tons;  8  ships  112  tons,  of  which  22,870,070  tons  were  Brit- 
and  4  floating  batteries  between  1,000  and  2,000  ish,  and  10,886,042  foreign, 
tons;  3  ships  between  2,000  and  3,000  tons ;  8  lY.  Yitai.  Statistics. — ^The  net  increase  of 
ships  between  8,000  ana  4,000  tons ;  11  ships  population  in  England  and  Wales,  over  emigra- 
between  4,000  and  4,500  tons ;  2  between  tion,  is  about  one  million  in  everv  ^ve  years. 
5,000  and  6,000  tons;  and  6  of  more  than  6,000  The  number  of  births  in  England  and  Wales 
tons.  Of  these,  80  were  in  commission  in  the  in  1867,  in  a  population  of  21,429,508,  was  767,- 
snmmer  of  1868.  But  five  of  these  have  their  997 ;  of  deattis  the  same  year,  471,102.  The 
entire  armor  more  than  4^  inches  in  thickness,  proportion  of  births  of  male  to  female  children 
four  having  5i-inch  armor,  and  one,  the  Belle-  is  104,811  to  100,000 ;  but  the  equilibrium 
rophon,  a  ship  of  4,270  tons,  having  6-inch  between  the  sexes  is  established  about  the 
plating.  Three  wooden  ships^  the  Royal  Al-  tenth  year,  and  at  adult  age  there  are  100,000 
fred,  the  Lord  Olyde,  and  the  Lord  Warden,  women  to  95,008  men.  In  Scotland  the  ratio 
each  of  about  4.000  tons,  have  their  general  of  net  increase  of  population  does  not  exceed  8 
plating  of  4f-incn  iron,  and  the  most  exposed  per  cent,  for  each  five  years.  ThQ  number  of 
portions  covered  with  6^  or  6  inch  plates.  births  in  Scotland  in  1867,  in  a  population  of 

III.  OoMMBBOB  AND  Tbadb. — 1.  ImpovU  and  8,170,769.  was  114,115 ;  and  of  deaths  69,024. 

Exporti, — ^The  latest  reports  of  these  are  for  The  population  of  Ireland  decreases  at  the  rate 

the  fiscal  year  1867,  closing,  we  believe,  with  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  in  five  years,  mainly  from 

January  1, 1868.  The  imports  of  that  year  were  excessive  emigration. 

£275,249,85d=$l,876,249,265,  of  which  £60,-  Y.  Paupbbisbc  Ain>  Cbimb.— In  the  655 
78d,134=$303,915,670,  were  from  the  British  parishes  and  poor-law  unions  of  England 
possessions,  and  £214,466, 719=$1,072,838,595,  and  Wales  there  were,  in  1868, 185,680  able- 
were  from  foreign  countries.  The  exporti  the  bodied  paupers,  and  849,198  other  recipients 
same  year  were  £226,057,186=:$1,180,285,680,  of  state  aid,  making  1,034,828  paupers,  or  about 
of  which  £181,183, 791=$905,918,955,  were  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  1867  there 
British  produce,  and  £44,878,165=:$224,865,-  were  committed  for  trial,  charged  with  crim- 
825,  were  of  foreign  and  colonial  production,  inal  offences  in  England  and  Wales,  18,971 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  persons,  of  whom  14,207  were  convicted,  and 
year  1867  were  £41,047,949  =  $205,289,745.  4,741  acquitted.  This  was  exclusive  of  the 
The  exports  of  home  produce  of  the  United  very  large  number,  over  100,000,  arrested  and 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  were  £21,821,-  tried  on  summary  process  in  the  police  courts 
786  =  $109,108,980.  The  entire  receipts  of  and  other  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction, 
raw  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  In  Scotland,  the  number  of  registered  pan- 
year  1867  were  1,262,536,912  lbs.,  which  was  pers  and  dependants,  exclusive  of  casual  poor, 
115,000,000  less  than  in  1866.  The  value  of  m  the  885  parishes,  was  76,737  paupers  and 
this  cotton  was  £51,999,537=$259,997,685,  or  44,432  dependants,  a  total  of  121,169,  or  nearly 
about  $104,000,000  less  than  the  preceding  4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  number 
year.  While  very  large  quantities  of  cotton  of  criminal  offenders  in  Scotland  (aside  from 
goods,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  are  con-  those  arrested  on  summary  process)  who  were 
sumed  at  home,  the  exports  of  cotton  manu-  committed  for  trial  in  1867,  was  3,305,  of  whoni 
factures  in  1867  amounted  to  £70,843,692=  2,510  were  convicted,  and  277  acquitted. 
$354,218,460.  In  Ireland,  pauperism  is  decreasing,  at  least 

2.  Shipping, — ^The  number  of  sailins-vessela  in  its  legalized  form,  the  number  being  only 

employed  exclusively  in  the  home  trade  of  the  about  one-half  what  it  was  in  1858.    In  1868 

United  Kingdom  in  1867  was  11,498,  measur-  there  were  reported,  on  the  Ist  of  January, 

ing  839,523  tons,  and  employing  88,526  men ;  56,668  indoor  paupers    and   15,830    outdoor 

there  were  also  in  the  same  trade  that  year  paupers,  a  total  of  72,925,  or  about  1.25  per 
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cent,  of  the  popalation.    In  1867,  the  number  Hellenes"  by  the  National  Aflsembly  of  Athens, 

of  oriminal  offenders  committed  for  trial  (aside  March  18  (old  style  80),  1863.     Area,  about 

from  arrests  on  summary  process)  was  4,561,  of  19,858  square   miles;   population  fm  1861), 

whom  2,738  were   convicted,  and  1,808  ao-  1,848,412 :  and,  according  to  a  census  of  1864, 

quitted.  about   1,400,000.     The  budget  for  1867  esti- 

YI.  Eduoational  Statistios. — ^The  number  mates  the  receipts  at  82,472,885  drachmaB  (one 

of  schools  in  Cheat  Britain^  excluding  Ireland,  drachma  about  eighteen  cents) ;  the  expendi- 

on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  was  14,691 ;  the  tures  to  29,520,000  drachmas.  The  public  debt, 

number  of  children  present  at  the  inspection  in  July,  1865,  waa  officially  estimated  at  299,- 

of  the   schools   by  the   commissioners   was  806,192  drachmas. 

1,891,100;  the  average  azmual  attendance  was  According  to  a  bill  presented  to  theLegis- 

1,147,468.    The  number  of  certificated  teach-  lature  in  January,  1867,  and  adopted  by  it,  the 

ers  was  12,837,  of  which  7,099  were  males,  strength  of  the  army  was,  in  1867,  to  be  raised 

and  5,788  females.    Of  assistant  teachers  there  to  81,800  men  (14,800  regular,  and  17,000  ir- 

were  1,179,  viz.:  males,  529;  females,  650 —  regular  troops).    The  fleet,  at  the  beginning  of 

and   of  pupil-teachers,'  11,686;  mides,  5,874;  1866,  consisted  of  one  frigate  (of  fiftjgons); 

females,  6,812.     There  were  87  colleges,  or  two  corvettes  (together  of  forty-eight  gnns) ; 

normal  schools,  for  the  professional  instruction  six  screw  steamers  (of  ten  guns  each) ;  besides 

of  teachers,  the  annual  expenditure  of  which  twenty-six  vessels  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 

was  £100,125  =  $500,625.     There  were  also  gunboats. 

six  colleges,  or  training-schools,  affording  in-  The  merchant  navy,  in  1864,*  was  composed 

struction,  separately,  to  male  and  female  stu-  of  4,528  vesseLa,  together  of  280,842  tons. 

dents.    In  these  43  normal  or  training  colleges  At  the  officiaJ  reception  on  Kew-Year*6  Daj 

there  were  14,600  students,  while  the  accom-  (old  style),  the  King,  in  reply  to  the  address  of 

modations  were  sufficient  for   21,400.     The  the  president  of  the  ministry,  thus  expressed 

average  annual  salary  of  a  certificated  (male)  himself  with  regard  to  the  refugees  from  Crete, 

teacher  was  £89  =s  $445 ;   and  of  an  uncer-  residing  in  Greece : 

tificated  one,  from  £52  to  £70  =  $260  to  $350.  Hy  heart  and  that  of  the  Queen  bleed  at  sedog  so 

The  salary  of  a  certificated  mistress  was  about  many  thousand  Christians  obliged  to  find  lefioj^  on 

£55  =$275,   and  of  an  uncertificated    one,  the  maternal  soU  of  Greece.    Humanity  and  the  in- 

from  £30  to  £38  =  $150  to  $165.      Out  of  diaaoluble  Uwa  of  f^temity  W^^^of.^'^S^ 

-^vv  w  *^*"'  ^v^X.     •   v*w.      vuu  w*  to  give  what  Buooor  we  can  under  aogreatacaUmity. 

every  11  children  of  the  labonng  cLisses  attend-  i  hope  and  truat  that  the  new  year  wiU  be  a  happier 

inff  school,  4  were  aided  by  th^  Committee  of  one  than  the  laat. 

Education,  i.  e.,  received  assistance  from  the  On  February  6th  a  new  ministry  was  formed, 

national  fund  for  education.     The  appropria-  with  Bulgaris  as  president.  A  programme  pob- 

tion  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain  for  lighed  by  the  ministry  thus  defined  the  policy 

1868  was  £842,500  =  $4,212,500,  a  little  more  to  be  pursued  in  the  Eastern  question: 

tiban  one-half  the  expenditure  of  the  State  of  ^^  ^^   mideretand  the  aerioua  poaition  of  odt  ia- 

J>lew  lorK  for  tne  same  purpose.     Ine  report  temal  fd&ura,  and  the  neoeasity  dictated  by  pure  P»- 

of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  triotiam  that  our  dear  country  ahould  make  eanert 

in  Ireland  rives  the  following  particulars  con-  preparationa  for  the  future  milked  out  for  it  by  Pnm- 

Aerninff  th«  nfttionAl  AAhonla  there  at  the  he-  denoe.    We  conaider  oatcntatioua  demonatratioMWO 

2f^-^  'Ti^q      T^i,             1^     4?     w1    •  burdenaome  for  the  country,  and  beUevethitprep*- 

gmning  of  1868  :    The  number  of  schools  in  y^^na  for  the  ftiture  ought  to  advance  in  pioDorti« 

operation  was  6,520.      The  total   number  of  to  the  well-being  of  the  present.     Moved  by  the  tof- 

children  on  the  rolls  of  the  school-books  during  ferings  of  a  kindred  people,  which  have  eTiBsUdtha 

the  year  was  918,198;  the  average  daily  attend-  aympathiea  of  the  whole  of  Chriatendom,  we  wi 

ance,  321,515.    The  number  of  teachers  in  the  g«nl  it  aU  the  aaaiatance  in  our  power, 

service  of  the  Board  was  8,826,  of  whom  3,480  ^^  February  8th  a  royal  decree  was  isaiea 

were  trained ;  besides  these,  were  348  work-  dissolving  the  Greek  Chamber.    New  elections 

mistresses  and  technical  teachers.     In  some  l>^an  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  resulted  in  » 

parts  of  Ireknd   model-schools  and  school-  large  m^ority  for  the  ministry.     The  pnnci- 

farms  are  in  active  operation.    The  expendi-  pal  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  not  reelected, 

ture  by  the  commissioners  for  the  year  was  The  new  Chamber  was  opened  by  the  hm^ 

£870,504  =  $1,852,520.    The  schools  are  con-  "^^  o^  ^JK'  ^^^  delivered  a  speech  fi^  tbe 

nected  with  all  persuasions,  the  larger  number  throne.    The  King  announced  that,  in  onleno 

being  Catholics,  next  Presbyterians,  next  the  consolidate  the  throne,  he  had  married  a  pnn- 

Established  Church,  then  other  persuasions,  ©ess  of  the  orthodox  religion.    His  object  m 

299  teachers  had  graduated  from  the  training-  dissolving  the  last  Chamber  had  been  to  asoer- 

schools  during  the  year.     The  appropriation  ^^  t^®  opinion  of  the  nation  relative  to  tue 

to  public  education  in  Ireland  for  1868  was  constitutional  distribution  of  power.  The  hing 

£360,196  =  $1,800,975,    about   three-fourths  '^^  ^'^  speech  declared  further  that  it  was  a  ra- 

that  of  Massachusetts  for  the  same  purpose  in  Clonal  duty  to  aid  in  alleviating  the  suffering 

that  year.  of  a  kindred  people,  and  also  drew  attention 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.     King,    T'l^rTr 

G^orire  I    second  non  nf  the  ITintr  of  DpTimnrlr  *  ^^  the  AmniAL  AxKRiCAH  Ctclop.kdia.  for  |WJ'  '■" 

v^^^     '    V     ivi  ??.^       1     x^^u  IrT  ®^"V^»  ftirther  information  on  the  public  debt,  and  tbc  teteet  •«• 

DOm  JJecember  24, 1845 ;  elected  **  £mg  of  the  tlstice  of  the  movement  of  ehlpplsg. 
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to  the  inequality  between  the  revenue  and  ex-  old  style).    The  following  extracts  give  the 

penditure.  Greek  answer  to  the  five  points  contained  in 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  the  Turkish  ultimatum : 

four  deputies  appeared  from  Orete,  asking  for  mu^j        j.v           .          ^^.^^ 

admission  on  the  ground  that  an  aasemWy  of  a  B®  *je  demand*,  the  aooeptance  of  which  the 

5^^    .      .  >i    I  6'^""^  J"**"  "J*  woouAuy  wi  SublimePorteoonBideraasthe  terms  of  the  contiima- 

delegates  m  Orete  had  declared  m  favor  of  an-  tlon  of  peaoe  with  Greece,  are— flmt,  to  diaband  im- 

nexAtion  to  the  United  States.     The  people  mediately  the  bands  of  volonteen  lately  oiganized 

of  Greece  showed  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  i^  different  puts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  the 

with  this  demand,  but  the  ambassadors  of  fonnationof  other  similar  bodies  in  future;  sewn 

♦Ti^  ,»«««f  T^r.^^^  r^i  Vr^^r.^^  «4..^.«»i^  ^.^4..^^^^  the  disanuament  of  the  blockade-runners  Erosia, 

the  groat  powers  of  Europe  stron^y  nrotested  cr«te.  and  Panhellenion.  or  to  prohibit  their  entrano^ 

agamist  their  admission,  and  the  Turkish  am-  into  Qreek  ports ;  thirdly,  liberty  to  the  Cretan  refu- 

bassador  declared  that,  in   case  of  their  ad-  gees  to  return  to  their  oountry,  and  also  to  give  them 

mission,  he  would  at  once  demand  his  pass-  «ffiawioua  aid  and  protection ;  fourthly,  the  punish- 

ports.      The  Government  of  Greece  yielded  ^^'^^  aooording  to  law  of  those  who  were  guilty  of 

tl   *!«     ^        v^vr»««ixtw«u  vx  ^*«j^w  jioxu^^x  offenoe  against  the  Ottoman  mihtary  agents,  with 

to  this   pressure,   and  opposed  their   admis-  indemnification  to  the  victims.;  fiftWy,  an  engage- 

sion ;  and  the  Chamber,  oy  a  large  mcg'ority,  ment  that  Greece  in,  future  will  foUow  a  conduct  ao- 

pronounced  the  ministerial  declarations  satis-  cording  to  the  existing  treaties  and  international 

fiictory  rigrihts. 

On  tie  27th  of  Jnne  the  Meti^poUtan  of  i^^^^T^TSLl^^C^ 
Atnens  called  on  Mr.  luckerman,  the  mmister  those  of  my  last  letter  to  convince  you  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  Greece,  to  thank  him,  of  the  country  will  not  permit  the  Kin^s  Govern- 
in  the  name  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  nation,  P«^*  *o  inftinge  the  liberties  of  its  subjects  in  the 

for  the  sympathy  shown  in  the  United  StatS  !?*^V^^  \t^'^Y  ^^^\u  ^"®^  **^iS'  ^"^  ™?^ 

«,•*!.  4.uJ   /         *  ^    r        rnC  Xr  X      *^,"  for  Turkey  than  for  any  other  power.    Dunng  the 

with  the  cause  of  Crete.     The  Metropolitan  y^m  that  have  had  place  in  our  idme  in  Europe  and 

said :      As  one  of  the  men  of  our  grand  struggle  America,  Qreek  volunteers  entered  into  the  services 

commencing  in  1821,  and  which  continues  still,  of  the  various  combatants,  but  no  such  demand  was 

and  as  chief  of  the  Hellenic  clergy,  I  desire  to  •i^J®^  *?  ™'  ^^  *^  because  those  volunteers 

^yr^waaa  f/*  -n^/xn  f>»/*  ^iiT^*ftfl/*«fo*;«S  /l^  ♦i*^  ,,m^^4-  *oted  for  themsolves,  on  their  own  responaibihty, 

express  to  you,  the  representative  of  the  great  ^^^  could  not  attach  iy  wsponsibUity  to  the  Kk^J 

American  nation,  the  gratitude  of  my  old  com-  Government.    We  have  not  done  to  you  in  this  any 

paziions  in   arms  belonging  to  the  orthodox  thinf  new.    I  have  told  you  repeatedly  that  during 

clergy,  and  that  of  the  whole  Greek  nation,  for  the  tong  space  of  time  oocupied  br  the  Cretan  revolu- 

thA  ffTAJii:  fftvnni  nf  AVArv  WnA  whfnh  thft  AmAr.  "^'^  several  bands  of  volunteers  have  gone  to  Crete. 

tne  great  lavors  oi  every  Md  wnicn  tne  Amer-  r^^^  SubUme  Porte  understood  t&t  the  King's 

ican^  nation,  in  the  old  struggle  as  m  the  new  Government  was  powerless  before  the  laws  of  this 

one  m  Crete,  has  conferred,  and  yet  confers,  country^  against  such  alignments,  and  therefore  has 

upon  Eastern  Christians  who  fight  for  religion,  not  persisted  in  her  demands.    On  the  other  hand, 

country,  and  liberty.    I  pray  your  Excellency  Ig!S?'!S"  {if  ve  gone  to  Crete  not  only  from  Greece. 

toA/v•«^I«■fY«A  A..^«^<.a:^,«5r^4^^xn.^.y^«n.«.„.^  ...«/  With  thc  Greoks  went  English,  French,  Italians, 

convey  the  expressions  of  our  profound  grat-  Hungarians,  Americans,  andlf  ontenegrins.     ^^ 

itnde  to  the  glorious  American  nation,  and,  if  TheErosis,the  Crete,  and  the  Panhellenion  are  not 

it  be  possible,  to  every  American  citizen,  and  blookade-runnen  armed  in  olir  ports,  they  are  steam- 

sarto  them  that  so  long  as  there  shall  be  ersbelon^ng  to  the  Hellenic  Steam  Navigation  Com- 

Greeks  in  the  world,  the  feeling  of  Hellenic  gi'S^' ^nto^^^^irt  fhTwm^'tol  Sre^^^     ?d*Sn 

gratitude  toward  the  glorious  American  nation  Sh^duties!"  If  thele^SSLners^-ino^SFwffch  fa 

will  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera-  employed  <hi  a  regular  line  round  the  kingdom — are 

tion,  and  will  be  traced  in  indelible  characters  captured  while  running  the  blockade,  resistin|f  the 

on  the  hearts  of  Greeks.  The  Greek  clergy  wUl  Ottoman  CTuisere,  ot  found  oarrjing  a  cargo  which  is 

ever  pray  the  Eternal  to  grant  peace  and  pros-  f  "",^?!5^  "  contraband  of  war,  She  may  be  seued 

.Jl  X  "^  x?:    ■"'^*™/'"  ©'*»""  j'^'?  iMt^F*""  as  a  lawful  pnie,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws 

penty  to  the  world,  but  especially  to  the  na-  of  maritime  right. 

tions  so  closely  united  by  benefits  and  by  grat-  No  law  of  this  kingdom  prevents  its  subjects  fbr- 

itade.     We  could  hardly  stand  in  our  great  nishin^  a  blockaded  port  with  such  cargoes,  because 

struggle  without  the  favors  of  America;   but  ^y  take  on  themselves  all  the  consequences  of  their 

for  American  kindness  many  Cretan  widows  f  am  ignorant  if  the  above  steamere  are  armed,  but, 

and  oipnans  must  have  perished  of  hunger  and  if  by  chance  they  are,  we  must  not  forget  that  all 

cold.     God  bless  the  Americans,  the  benefac-  steamen,  even  large  sailing-vessels,  ordinarily  carry 

tors  of  the  Christians  of  the  East  I  "  »  ^«^  Jf«^»i  to  defend  themselves  m  case  of  need. 

The  sympathy  of  Greece  with  Crete,  and  Eespecting  your  third  request,  it  is  si^oient  to 
^,  . ,  "/"fF"*"/  'f*  v.*  w^w  w*u«  ^\'°^j  »"«  remmd  you  of  my  observations  contamed  m  my  last 
the  aid  which  (Grecian  steamers,  notwithstand-  letter  on  the  number  of  the  Cretan  refugees  sent 
ing  the  watchfhlness  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  sue-  by  the  Ottoman  embassy' back  to  Crete,  ana  the  pro- 
ceeded in  rendering  to  the  Cretans,  by  supply-  tection  fhrnished  to  them  by  our  authorities.  If  it  is 
ing  them  with  volunteers  and  war  materials,  5?««"?7  ^  Y^  forward  another  proof  of  the  good 
T^Jl*  «^  «  ^vx,v«4.««4.  {...:4.»4>:^»  Ka4>«.aa»  *k«>  riZy  disposition  of  the  Emg's  Government  on  this  sub- 
kept  up  a  constant  irritation  between  the  Gov-  j^^^  i  ^^tdd  add  that,  even  after  the  said  letter,  and 

emmeuts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.    Un  the  11th  although  it  was  reported  eveivwhere  that  the  Bub- 

of  December  (29th  of  JSTovember,  old  style)  the  lime  Porte  was  determined  to  mterrupt  its  relations 

Turkish  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  his  Gov-  ^*h  Greece,  more  than  two  hundred  Cretans^  were 

emment,  presented  an  ultimatum  (we  TimxET).  S^'^ole^tstiSn                       ""                       "^ 

The  Greek  Minister  of  Foreign  AflFaira,  P.  deferring  to  your  fourth  request,  the  King's  Gov- 

J>elyanni,  replied  on  the  3d  of  December  (15th,  emment  learns  with  surprise  that  crimes  wore  com- 
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mltted  in  the  kingdom  Mralnat  Ottoman  aubjeotB,  ihonld  have  Budh  in  reality.   But  we  always  reflected 

and  that  auoh  orimea  wore  left  unpuniahed.  that  the  varioua  interesta  of  both  oountries  imposed 

We  repudiate  with  all  our  atrength  auoh  an  aooua^-  on  ua  the  duty  of  preaerving  amicable  and  hat- 

tion.    Ii  you  mean  an  Albanian  aoldier  who  waa  montoua  relatione  witn  our  neighbor, 

killed  in  a  diapute  by  another  Albanian,  while  paas-  Some  of  your  demands,  aa  the  retam  of  ^e  ref- 

ing  through  Syra  laat  year,  I  think  thia  ia  not  a  cauae  ugeea,  and  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  subjects  in 

that  will  juatify  that  olauae  of  the  vUimaium,  Greece,  and  the  preaervation  of  the  n^tnlitr  of  the 

Tou  know  perfectly  well  that  the  authoritiea  of  King'a  Government  in  the  struggle  of  the  Cretan?, 

Syra  then  took,  without  loaa  of  time,  the  neceaaaiy  were  never  the  subjeota  of  diacuaaion  or  heutation 

atepa  to  arrest  the  culprit,  but  that  he  eaoaped  to  for  the  Boyal  Government. 

Crete  immediately  after  committing  the  crime.    We  The  rest  are  baaed  only  on  indefinite  and  erroneom 

gave  you  then  every  information  reading  both  thia  auppositiona,  which  become  by  themBelves  muc- 

affair  and  the  conduct  of  the  authontiea,  and  there  ia  ceptable. 

nothing  to  indicate,  in  the  dooumente  that  we  then  r-WTririr  r«TTTTT?r«Ti  *  *>»-.  i<..»/^  ^f^v^.  Poo* 

exohiSged,  that  the  authoritiea  neglected  their  duty.  ^5?^^  ^^^V?'    the  largest  of  the  East- 

Ezceptixig  thia  crime^  which  waa  committed  by  em  Churches.    Of  the  population  of  81,500,000 

one  Turkisn  subject  agamat  another,  the  aubjecta  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 

the  Sublime  Porte  eiyoy  on  the  Hellenic  aoU,  aa  well  Eastern  Churches,  fully  74,000,000  belongtoUie 

¥4A^i°"2«S?^kl^r4/SI^^^:  Greek  Ohnrch  (:^EA«^CHn«m«,)^ . 

oertiun  worda  that  I  apokein  the  Chamber  reapect-  The  invitation  from  the  Pope  to  the  Onental 

inff  the  ateamer  Crete.  bishops  to  take  part  in  the  coming  (Ecamenical 

I  am  ignorant  of  what  the  former  ministers  said.  Council,  met  with  a  decided  refusal  on  the  part 


You  remember  how  firmly  we  oppoaed  the  proposi-  paper,  from  an    embassy  consisting  of  four 

tion  to  receive  Cretan  deputies  in  the  Chamber.  You  priests.      The  Patriarch  met  the  messengers 

you  in  conversation  that  I  had  not  the  alighteat  hoa-  one  of  them  m  the  foUowmg  terms : 

tile  feeling  againat  the  Sublime  Porte ;  that  they  In  the  abaence  of  Monaignor  Brunoni  (the  Bodud 

were  the  ezpreaaions  of  our  opinions  on  the  proba-  Catiholic  Archbiahop  of  Conatantinople),  we  oome  to 

ble  aolution  of  the  (question,  and  that  the  Hellenic  invito  your  Holiness  to  the  OBSoumemoai  Goancil  i^ 

Government  did  not  mtend  to  detach  Crete  bv  force  pointed  to  be  held  in  Rome,  on  the  8th  of  Deoemto 

from  the  Ottoman  empire,  aa  hie  Excellency  Servet-  of  next  year,  and  with  reference  to  thia  object  ve 

Pacha  complained  in  one  of  hia  dispatchea  which  have  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  aocq^t  tiiii 

you  read  to  me.  written  invitation  of  which  we  are  the  bearers. 

g^mlnt^&^Iw^B^  The   Patriarch,  beckoning  to  them  to  be 

to  follow  in  ftiture  a  conduct  in  accordanoe^with  the  seated  and  to  deposit  the  letters  on  the  taoie, 

treatiea  and  the  right  of  nations,  I  confess,  Mon-  addressed  them  as  follows : 

aieur  le  MinUtre,  that  I  do  not  understand  the  mean-  ^  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^       ^^  ^^^  .^,,n^  ^hid, 

*"f  wi.w^fv^^.'T'^i^of  H.«-fxr  r.«A«A  !,«  ^\nWt^  t  draw  their  intelligence  from  it,  had  not  already  pub- 

L^^^.^.J??!LY_^i^®^*?-^/i?i1^^^^^^  lished  the  Enseal  InvitaSon  of  Hia  HoUnew  to 


ance  of  the  treaties.  Addressed  toVs  by  thi  PatSffiih  of  Old  Bcane,  inthe 


■uiiurB  lu  *u«  v/u«iu«i  cuipirx,,  a±  »to  «*««i.„  ^u^  txv-     gxpUined  HiB  Holiness's  tenets— tenets  whouy  » 
IVt^  Z'^'\'^^.^.^r..rJ^?i:^.'^.:^^^^^     vSance.wlth  those  of  the  Orthodox  E«^  Ch_^ 


there  were  made  durmg  the  last  ten  years  between  _^^  ^;^       ^.  ^^^              ^^  j^  ^  ^eeritr, 

ll?r  l^'^wi^^Ji^  «^irr.T  n^L  nnr"SSl^n  ^c  are  compdlcd  to  dedaiyj  to'  your  Eeveience  th« 

frnifL  wSSlf  «.«r«?^J?^^^  ^«  neither  *can  accept  any  such '^invitation,nor^is 

«nf^?J^'.f^5^^L  fiJn^„K^^Pn^?T.«  ^^  missive  of  His  Holiu^,  ii  which  aie  reitenjted  th* 

notTnthatandmg,  the  Sublime  Porte  liaa  not  jet  de-  unvaiymg  princip\ea-principles  dheetiy  h»- 

cided  on  executing  either  of  the  two  treataea,  in  spite  ^^  io^e  m^htfo?  the  Gospel!  aa  a£o  to  the  doctrine 

of  aU  the  strong  remonstrances  of  the  King's  tfov-  ^^^  CEcSe^al  Sy^Sd  of  the  holy  fatheis. 

ernment.    The  greateat  jjart  of  the  correspondence  g^  Holiness,  by  a^hnihu-  proccedmg  ii  the  yesr 

of  the  foreim   office   with   the  impenal    egation  i848,  provoked' a  wply  from  the  OVSbdox  Eastern 

treate  of  notW  else  but  the  aasistance  «ven  by  ^hu^  in  the  formTf  Li  Encyclical,  which  distmcriy 

the  irregidars  o?  the  Ottoman  armjr,  who  leep  the  j^^^     J  ^^e  antagonism  which  exists  between  the 

fronUers,  t»  the  bnganda,  of  the  crimes  committed  ^nete  of  Kome^mTthoee  handed  down  fiom  the 


>sed  on  the  Ottoman  empire  the  duty  of  employ-  .    ^  manifestly  appeSrs  from  hiar^oinder. 

«  only  regukr  troopa,  instead  of  the  irreguhir  ^AndsSSffis  ^Holiness  does  not  \qppear  to 

'^iSS^^S"' ,                  ...        .  /^      .    ..       1  receded  from  the  prindples'  then  put  forward-ne- 

The  Kind's  i-eDresentative  at  Conatwitinople  sev-  SerSTve  we,  throSgh G?d's grace,  receded fromoeii 

erajt^imesinvitea  the  attention  ofthe  Sublime  Porte  wherefore  we  neitSr  find  pW^  in  becomingthe 

to  this,  but  his  observations  had  no  better  success.  ^^.u^^*  m«^*  ^ 

From  this  simple  example  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  •  ft«  Annual  AiramcAK  Cyclofjbdia,  for  1887,  to  ^ 

wished  to  accumulate  pretexta  agfdnst  the  Govern-  namee  of  the  gnmna  Into  which  the  Greek  Chnrctittoi- 

ment  of  the  Sublime  Forte  to  justify  a  rupture,  we  vided,  and  for  detailed  atatlatlcs. 
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infltmments  of  caiuring  fresh  bottows  to  liim  useless-  and  ilnt  in  the  order  of  his  See — sooording  to  canon- 

\j ;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  tear  open  old  ioal  right— to  address  a  separate  letter  to  eaoh  of  the 

wounds,  or  to  resuscitate  old  and  extinct  animosities  Patriarchs  of  the  East  and  their  respective  Synods : 

\}y  discussions  and  "  strifes  of  words  "  which  termi-  not  that  he  should  dictate^  through  the  medium  of 

nate,  for  the  neater  part,  in  alienation  and  hatred ;  encyclicals  and  of  the  public  press,  as  lord  and  mas- 

whereas,  in  these  days,  if  ever,  both  parties  need  to  tor  of  all ;  but  as  a  brother^as  an  equal  in  rank  and 

exercise  evangelical  and  mutual  ohantv,  and  sym-  dignity — ^to  consult  his  brethren  whether  or  not  they 

pathy,  in  view  of  the  manv  and  multiionn  dangers  approved  of  the  convocation  of  a  Council,  and  the 

and  trials  which  beset  the  Church  of  Christ.    A  com-  wMn  and  the  how  and  with  iohal  ol^'ects. 

bined  and  harmonious  synodical  action  is  not  possi-  Seeinff  that  these  things  are  so,  either  do  you  recur 

ble,  where  there  is  no  standing-ground  in  a  oommu-  to  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  history  and  the 

nity  of  principles.  (Ecumenical  Councils,  that,  according  to  historical 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  precedents,  the  true  and  oivinely-comented  union, 

BstisfiMstory  and  dispassionate  solution  of  questions  longed  for  by  all,  may  be  aooomplished ;  or,  once 

such  as  those  at  issue  is  that  which  is  supplied  by  more,  we  must  seek  consolation  in  the  exercise  of 

history.    That  is  to  say,  inasmuch  as  a  Cnurch  ex-  our  unceasing  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  peace 

ifltedtenoenturiesago,  professing  the  same  doctrines  of  the  whole  world,  the  prosperity  of  the  Holy 

— ^both  in  the  East  and  West — in  the  elder  and  new  Churches  of  God,  and  for  the  union  of  the  whole 

Borne,  let  us  both  revert  to  this  Church,  and  let  us  body. 

see  wnich  of  us  two  have  made  additions  or  retrench-  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  we  are  grieved 

ments.    Let  additions  be  supprossed,  if  any  such  to  have  to  declare  to  you  that  we  regard  the  in- 

they  are,'  and  wherever  they  exist.    Let  all  doctrines  vitation  as  superfluous  and  fruitless,  as  well  as  the 

that  have  been  suppressed  be  revived,  if  any  such  there  missive  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  of  which  you  are 

are,  and  wherever  they  are ;  then  shall  we,  one  and  the  bearers. 

^^^m^rilSfi  »ta^^  ,  The  conyer«.tion  having  been  brought  to  a 

which  the  Borne  of  later  ages,  deviatmg  more  and  ^^^   the  Patnaroh  motioned  to  his  Vicar- 

more  widely,  iq>pears  to  flnd  a  pleasure  m  enlarg^nff  General  to  take  np  the  letter  and  deliver  it  to 

the  gap  by  an  ever-varying  series  of  new  dogmas  and  those  who  brought  it,  who,  having  been  treated 

onactments,  abhorrent  to  Divine  tradition.  ^th  every  hospitable  and  friendly  attention, 

A  oonversation  ensued  between  the  delegates  took  their  departure. 

of  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch,  on  the  nature  The  Holy  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg  also  re- 

and  power  of  (Ecumenical  Councils,  in  the  ceived  a  formal  invitation  from  the  Pope,  and 

course  of  which  the  Patriarch  thus  expressed  prepared  a  reply  declining  the  invitation. 

his  views  with  regard  to  the  authorities  of  A  letter  from  Moscow  to  the  London  Church 

councils  and  of  the  Pope  :  IfeuM  states  that  the  pastoral  letters  of  the  Pan- 

Aocording  to  ns,ana5cumenical8ynod,theUni.  ^,f  <^*^.  ^ynod  held  in  1867  were  received 

▼ersal  Churoh,  genuine  CathoUcity.  are,  and  are  de-  with  profound  respect  and  unfeigned  admiration 

lined  to  be,  that  holy  and  undeflled  body  in  which,  by  several  prelates  of  the  Russian  Church.    It 

independently  of  numerical  completeness,  is  em-  adds :  *^  The  Reunion  School  at  Moscow,  well 

braced  and  comprehended  the  unadulterated  doc-  represented  both  at  the  University  and  Theo- 

S^^h^i^MlTi-uwiSb^^         ttS^ftSr^f-  logical  Seminary,  is  foU  of  hope/regards  the 

such  ohuroh  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  eight  centu-  preparation  of  a  common  basis  for  peace  nego- 

ries;  during  which  period,  the  fathers,  both  of  the  tiations." 

Bast  and  West,  and  the  seven  solely  OEcumenical,  ^t  the    meeting  of    the  English    Intern 

™'**  ^-^l^^^L^IJIfr^L^^f  ♦?«"ofSii^''T^  Church  AsBOciatioUy  held  at  London  in  1868, 

one  uniform,  heavenly  voice  of  the  Gospel.    Those  .,      .     ,      •    a  t>     ^i»          x«       j  xv  j.  v     -l  J 

same  CouncUs,  and  those  same  venerable  Fathers  t*io  Archpnest  Popoff  mentioned  that  he  had 

whose  records  and  writmgs  are  known  and  read  of  been  authorized  by  the  Holy  Governing  Sjrnod 

all  men.  who  have  become  the  euro  and  unerring  to  say  mass  occasionally  in  English,  in  order 

g^do  of  every  Chri8tian,^of  every  Bishop  of  the  West  to  familiarize  Englishmen  with  the  Eastern 

thirsting  for  and  searching  after  Evangelical  Truth,  •.                             ° 

these  oonrtitnte  the  supreme  judicature  of  Christian  *™  _      .     .,     «tt  i    «        j««            j. 

rarity.    Those  are  the  safe  way  on  which  we  may  In  Russia,  the  "  Holy  Synod    is  speeding  its 

meet  one  another  in  the  holy  embrace  of  doctrinal  new  authorized  Russian  version  of  the  Bible, 

nnlon.    But  every  one  straying  from  this  beaten  Already  the  section  embracing  the  Old  Testa- 

S^rigr^hT.i'l^llteor'rJiyT^^^^^^  ment  «  nearly  finished,  ani  si^^^ 
the  momfiw  if  the  Orthodox  Churoh:  ^  with  this,  a  popular  edition  of  the  same  ver- 
But  if,  perchance,  certain  amon£[  the  Western  sion,  accompanied  with  brief  notes  and  ex- 
bishops,  entertaining  doubts  respecting  any  of  the  plauations,  is  preparing.  It  was  reported  that 
articles  of  their  faith,  should  desire  to  assemble  several  persons,  male  and  female,  as  voluntary 
themselves_  together,  let  them  so  assemble,  and  let  ^  ^  distributing  the  Bible  from  house 
them  examine  into  such  matters  at  any  time,  if  they  "©^"»*»»  w^ci^wiown/ubu*^  vu^  a^auao  xavua  uvuovi 
are  so  minded.  As  for  us,  we  are  harassed  by  no  *<>  bouse  m  Russia  under  encouraging  circum- 
doubts  respecting  the  unchangeable  doctrines  accord-  stances.  A  religious  library  recently  estab- 
ing  to  godliness  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore-  lished  had  been  famished  with  three  thousand 

£athen.                                              ,    j    «...      *  copies  by  order  of  the  bishop,  and  the  priests 

And,  moreover,  O  venerable  abb^s  1  adverting  to  ^y^^^  ♦1«,«  „«,^  *.,^«^«;««  V^  i»;««  <.  JSl^i,^^ 

the  subject  of  (Bcimenical  Councils,  it  does  not,  to  a  ^^  ^ne  town  were  proposing  to  hire  a  colpor- 

oertain^,  esci^e   your   memoiy  that  (Ecumenical  teur  to  place  a  copy  m  every  house. 

Counoils  havebeen  wont  to  be  assembled  with  ob-  The  Grreek  Church  of  Russia,  in  1868,  lost 

servances  very  different  from  those  now  promulgated  one  of  its  most  distinguished  bishops,  by  the 

^^^Fll^®^"*!?',   i>        ^T>       X.  A    X,      ijj  death  of  Archbishop  Philarete  of  Moscow.    On 

If  the  most  holy  Pope  of  Borne  had  acknowledged  5*7***'"  "*  -^  vuwwM*v»i/ x  *** .««».«  vx  ou^vov^/ vr      w" 

the  apostoUcal  equaUty  of  dignity  and  brotherhood,  "if  successor,  a  St  Petersburg  paper  gives  the 

it  behoved  him  as  an  equal  in  dignity  among  equals,  following  information : 
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Tho  offioial  appointment  of  Hgr.  Innooent,  Arch-        GREENE,  Aubbbt  Gobtov,  a  jurist,  poet, 

bishop  of  KMntofiatka,  to  the  dignity  of  Pnmate  of  ^^^i  bibliophUe  of  Rhode  Island,  bom  in  ProTi- 

simple  priest  thirty-flve  yean  ago,  had  devoted  him-  land,  Unio,  Jannary  8,  1868.    He  was  a  child 

selfto  the  holy  mission  of  converting  to  Christianity  of  great  intellectaal  promise,  and,  after  eigoj- 

the  idolatrous  population  of  that  Asiatic  oountnr,  jng  the  best  school  adrantages  of  his  native 

and  by  his  untiring  zeid  and  doquent  language  ob-  ^j^y,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  the 

tamed  results  so  important  that  in  a  few  years  there  ^^/l\p  iqoa  «4.  ♦t,^   ««a   ^c  ^«Vf««l 

arose  a  necessity  to  raUe  Kamtchstka  into  a  new  ^^^^  o^  1^20,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yean 

diocese.     The  worthy  missionary,  who  was  then  While  in  college,  and  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 

named  Jean  Veniaminof,  was  married^d  the  father  he  wrote  a  ballad  which,  from  its  pathos,  qount* 

of  sever^  children.    He  repaired  to  Moscow  to  lay  ^ess,  and  genuine  humor,  has  become  a  dasac. 

before  M^.  Phdarete  the  requirements  of  the  new  ^^  ^^  ^^   universally  famous  "Old 

see.    Burmg  his  stay  m  that  city  he  received  the  1  .     ""y^,     ^    i»ii«  t*»uTw*D*Mv  *«"*vu«»     vi« 

news  of  the  unexpected  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  Gnmes  is  dead,  that  good  old  man.''    Boon 

had  left  in  good  health.    Having  thus  become  a  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of 

widower,  he  was  in  the  condition  required  for  the  the  late  Jonn  Whipple,  and  waa  admitted  to 

episcopacy,  and  MgT.  PhiJarete  ^d  not  hesitate  to  ^he  Providence  bar  in  1828.    In  June,  1832, 

confer  on  him  the  dignity  to  which,  m  no  circum-  v^  ^«„  ^-k^^^  ^i^»i.  ^4?*!.^  r«^,««,^«  n^J^^^J 

stances,  would  his  moderty  have  illowed  him  to  he  was  chosen  derk  ophe  Common  Ootmd  of 

pretend.    Madame  Potemkuij  who  is  always  ready  the  City,  and  held  that  omoe  for  thiny-iiTe 

when  there  is  a  work  of  chanty  to  perform,  under-  years.    He  was  also  chosen  at  the  sane  time 

took  to  bring  up  the  missionaiy'B  daughters,  educate  clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  (the  Probate 

^rie'i  Sell  ?net"uh^r^^  Court  of  Providence)  imdij^^^^ 

nooent,  and  returned  to  Kamchatka,  where  he  exer-  till  1867,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  next  year 

dsed  his  apostolic  zeal  for  thirty  years.    For  some  was  chosen  judge  of  the  same  court,  and  oob* 

vears  pest  ne  had  become  archbishop,  and  has  now  tinned  to  preside  over  it  till  March,  1867,  when 

been  caUedto  the  highest  ftmctions  m  the  ecclesias-  ^  consequence  of  failing  health  he  resigned.  He 

Ucal  hierarchy.  ^^  remarkable  for  the  deamess  of  his " 


In  Turkey,  the  Greek  Churches  of  Bulgaria  peroeptionB,  and  his  ability  to  put  his  ideaa  on 

continued  their  struggle  for  the  organization  these  subjects  into  the  most  practical  and  per- 

of  a  National  Bulgarian  Church,  and  the  Turk-  feet  language.    The  achool  system  of  Frori- 

ish  Government    encouraged  the  hope  that  dence,  and  the  law  on  which  it  was  based,  both 

their  demands  would  be  complied  with  in  the  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  way  as  any  in  the 

course  of  the  year  1869.  country,  were  drawn  up  by  him  without  oon- 

In  October,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  suiting  any  precedents  or  analogies.  But  while 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  he  was  an  able  and  strictly  upright  jnage,  hit 
Affairs  on  the  subject  of  the  Roumanian  con-  reputation  must  rest  largely  upon  hu  Hteraij 
vents,  in  which,  after  giTing  an  historical  sketch  character.  His  extreme  modesty  and  reticence 
of  the  question,  he  enters  an  energetical  pro-  led  him  to  be  more  chary  of  the  publication 
test  against  the  sale  of  the  property,  wnich  of  his  poems  than  could  have  been  desired. 
had  already  begun.  A  European  commission  Those  which  saw  the  light  were  marked  bf  a 
on  this  subject  which  had  neld,  during  ten  delicacy  of  wit,  a  refinement  of  taste,  a  corn- 
months,  sessions  in  Constantinople,  had  ceased  pleteness  of  finish,  and  a  thorough  masterr  of 
its  labors  when  Prince  Cousa  was  dethroned,  language,  which  challenged  admiration.   *'Xbe 

The  Patriarch  demanded  that,  as  a  large  Baron's  Last  Banquet  "has  been  prononnoed  by 

portion  of  the  property  had  passed  into  other  able  critics  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  theEng- 

hands,  proper  measures  be  adopted  to  protect  lish language.    "To  the  Weathercock  on  onr 

the  interests  of  the  Church.  Steeple"  is  replete  wiUi  grace  and  wit;  and 

In  Prussia,  a  number  of  Greek  dissenters,  "The  Militia  Training"  is  a  curiosity  in  liten- 
living  in  the  district  of  Gumbinnen,  had  in  ture  and  artistic  mardialling  of  provinciatafl. 
1867  joined  the  "  Orthodox  Union  Church,"  In  1838,  Mr.  Greene  commenced  the  publication 
which  is  in  communion  with  the  state  Church  and  editorship  of  the  Literary  Journal^  a  most 
of  Bussia.  Some  of  them  emigrated  to  Bus-  admirable  newspaper,  which,  though  continoed 
sian  Poland,  where  the  Government  supplied  but  for  a  year,  has  ever  since  formed  one  of 
them  with  land.  The  chief  instrument  in  the  literary  traditions  of  Providence.  He  vfi 
bringing  about  this  change  of  creed  was  a  very  fond  of  historical  studies,  and  bad  been 
travelling  preacher,  named  Paul  the  Prussian.  President  of  the  Bhode  Island  Historical  6oh 
A  theological  paper  edited  by  Paul,  and  called  ciety  since  1854.  He  was  an  ardent  lofer  of 
The  Trut\  which  had  heretofore  been  print-  books,  and  had  accumulated  one  of  the  largest 
ed  at  Johannisburg  in  Prussia,  and  had  been  private  libraries  in  the  country,  numbering orer 
forbidden  in  Bussia,  was,  in  1868,  with  the  20,000  volumes.  This  library  was  very  corn- 
permission  of  the  Bussian  Government,  trans-  plete  in  many  departments,  especially  in  i^ 
ferred  to  Pskof.  in  Bussia,  which  is  the  centre  collection  of  American  poets,  and  of  ihe  old 
of  a  large  population  of  Greek  schismatics.  It  English  poets  and  dramatists.  His  collectioQ 
is  now  edited  by  Golubof,  an  adherent  of  of  pamphlets  was  very  large,  and  many  of 
Paul.  them  were  of  extreme  rarity  and  value. 
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HALL,  James,  an  American  lawyer,  editor,  prised  in  sixteen  volnmes :  *'  Legends  of  the 
anthor,  and  banker,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  An-  West,"  1882;  "The  Soldier's  Bride,  and  other 
gnst  19,  1793 ;  died  at  his  residence  near  LoTe-  Talea,'^  1882 ;  "  The  Harpies'  Head,  a  Legend  of 
land,  one  of  the  snbnrbs  of  Cincinnati,  July  6,  Kentucky,"  1888 ;  "  Sketches  of  the  West,"  t^o 
1868.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  volumes,  1885;  '^  Tales  of  the  Border,"  1885; 
and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lnndy's  Lane  "  Statistics  of  the  West,"  1886 ;  "  Notes  (m 
and  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie.  Subsequently  the  Western  States,"  1888;  "Life  of  General 
he  joined  the  navy,  accompanied  Decatur's  Harrison,"  1836;  "History  of  the  Indian 
squadron  against  the  Algerines,  and  ei^oyed  a  Tribes,"  three  volumes,  1838 ;  "  The  Wilder- 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  In  1815  his  ves-  ness  and  the  War-Path,"  1845 ;  "  Anniversary 
sel  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  he  was  Address  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Assooia- 
stationed  at  Newport,  B.  I.  In  1818  he  re-  tion  of  Oincinnati,"  1846;  "Lite  of  Thomas 
signed  hi»  position  and  entered  upon  the  study  Posey,  Governor  of  Indiana ; "  and  "  Romanoe 
of  law  at  Pittsburgh.  In  1820  Mr.  Hall  removed  of  Western  History,"  1857. 
to  Shawneetown,  111.,  and  began  the  practice  HALL,  Hon.  Willis,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
of  his  profession.  He  soon  thereafter  began  politican  of  New  York,  bom  in  Granville,  N.T., 
the  series  of  "  Letters  from  the  WestJ'  which  April  1, 1801 ;  died  in  New  York  Oity  of  oon- 
were  published  in  The  Portfolio  at  Philadel-  gestion  of  the  brain,  induced  by  the  heat^  July 
phia,  at  that  tune  under  the  editorial  oharge  14,  1868.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
of  his  brother,  Harrison  Hall.  These  letters,  in  the  class  of  1824.  He  studied  law  at  New 
without  his  knowledge,  were  collected  and  pub-  York  Oity  and  Litchfield,  Oonn. ;  was  admitted 
liahed  in  England.  About  the  same  time  he  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  practLsed  in  Mobile 
became  the  c&tor  of  the  IlUnaii  Gaaette,  He  four  and  a  half  years.  In  1881  he  returned  to 
was  appointed  circuit  attorney  for  ten  counties.  New  York,  and  continued  in  practice  untO 
and  filled  this  office  four  years,  when  he  was  1888.  In  1887  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
chosen  judge  of  the  same  circuit.  He  oontui-  Assembly;  in  1888  he  was  made  Attomey- 
Qod  these  duties  four  years,  when  his  office  was  (General  of  the  State  by  the  Legislature,  and 
abolished  by  a  change  in  the  judiciary  system  moved  to  Albany,  filling  this  office  for  one  year, 
of  the  State.  Subsequently  he  held  for  four  theperiodof  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig  party, 
years  the  office  of  State  Treasurer  of  Illinois.  He  was  also  for  a  time  a  lecturer  in  tiie  Law 
Daring  thia  period  he  continued  his  literary  Scliool  at  Saratoga.  In  1842  he  was  again 
labors,  editing  the  HUnaia  Intelligencer^  writ-  elected  to  the  Assembly,  but  the  next  year  had 
ing  letters  to  The  Portfolio.  9Si^  poems  and  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never 
sketches  for  Flint's  Weetem  Review^  at  Oincin-  fiilly  recovered.  After  foreign  travel,  he  re- 
nati,  over  the  signature  of  Orlando.  In  1829,  sumed  practice  in  New  York.  In  1848  he  waa 
decompiled  ^^  The  Western  Souvenir,"  a  Christ-  one  of  the  few  who  opposed  the  nomination 
mas  and  New- Year's  Gift>  the  first  annual  of  of  General  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candidate 
the  West.  This  was  a  neatly-printed  18movol-  for  the  presidency,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
nme,  oontaining  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  forward  the  name  of  Henry  Clay.  After  the 
pages.  The  lUinau  Magamne  was  started  in  failure  of  the  effort,  Mr.  Hall  supported  Van 
Vandalia,  in  December,  1880.  It  was  a  month-  Buren  and  Adams,  and  this  concluded  his 
ly  octavo  of  forty-eight  pages,  and  was  pub-  connection  with  political  affairs.  Retiring  from 
lished  two  years.  Among  its  contributors  were  professional  and  political  life,  he  devoted  his 
the  Rev.  James  H.  Perkins  and  Salmon  P.  latteryearstohispersonal  and  domestic  affairs. 
Chase,  but  the  editor  was  the  chief  writer.  In  He  was  very  courteous  in  his  maimers  and 
1838  Judge  Hall  removed  to  GincmnatL  The  made  many  warm  friends. 
Ulinou  Magazine  was  discontinued,  and  the  HALPINE,  Brevet  Msjor-General  Ohablbb 
Wleetem  Monthly  established.  This  had  years  G.,  a  poet,  scholar,  editor,  author,  soldier,  and 
of  prosperity.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Judge  politician,  bom  at  Oldcastle,  Ooonty  of  Meath^ 
until  1887,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Ireland,  November,  1829 ;  died  in  New  York 
Bees  Fry.  In  1886  Judge  Hall  was  elected  Oity  August  8, 1868.  He  was  of  an  old  and 
cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Oincinnati,  excellent  family,  his  ancestors  having  resided 
and  from  this  time  forward  he  became  closely  for  many  generations  in  the  Oounty  of  Louthu 
identified  with  the  business  and  financial  inter-  His  father,  Rev.  Nicholas  Halpine,  was  a  der- 
ests  of  that  city.  In  1858  he  was  chosen  pres-  gyman  of  the  Irish  Established  Church,  and 
ident  of  the  bank,  a  position  which  he  held  distinguished  both  as  a  scholar  and  writer, 
until  the  institution  was  converted  into  the  and  from  1840  till  his  death  waa  editor  of  the 
Commercial  National  Bank,  in  1865.  But  Dublin  Eoening  Maily  the  leading  paper  of  that 
while  Judge  Hall  was  a  successful  banker,  it  city  in  the  Protestant  interest.  His  son  Charles 
was  rather  in  the  literary  field  that  he  won  his  waa  carefully  trained  by  his  father,  entered 
distinction.  His  labors  in  this  field  were  com-  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  earliest  age  at 
Vol.  vm.— 22     a 
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which  he  could  he  admitted,  and  graduated  to  a  first  lieutenancy,  and  served  faithfiiUy 
with  all  the  honors  of  his  class,  we  helieve,  in  daring  the  three  months  which  Mowed. 
1846.  He  at  first  attempted  the  study  of  When  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  retain, 
medicine,  hut,  di^il^ing  it,  turned  his  attention  lieutenant  Halpine  was  transferred  to  General 
to  the  law,  meantime  writing  for  the  press.  Hunter's  staff  as  assistant  a^utant-generalf 
His  father's  death,  which  occurred  without  with  staff-rank  of  miyor,  and  soon  iSier  din- 
premonition,  left  the  family  dependent,  and  oompanied  the  general  to  Missouri  .to  relieve 
Charles  did  not  add  greatly  to  their  immediate  Fremont.  In  his  new  position,  Maior  Halpino 
respurceb  hy  marrying  at  the  age  of  nineteen  speedily  made  himself  thoroughly  fanulitf 
a  young  lady  without  fortune,  hut  one  who  with  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  it,  and  re- 
proved in  all  their  suhsequent  life  a  true  help-  ceived  the  commendation  of  officers  who  bad 
meet.  The  young  scholar  found  employment  graduated  at  West  Point  as  one  of  the  best 
in  Connection  with  the  Irish  press,  and  his  ezeoutive  officers  of  his  grade  in  the  army. 
versatile  talents  were  heginning  to  win  him  When  General  Hunter  was  sent  to  Hilton 
some  reputation  in  England,  when  in  1662  he  Head  to  succeed  the  lamented  Mitchel,  Halpme 
determined  to  emigrate  to  America.  He  land-  accompanied  him  again  as  assistant  adjutant- 
ed  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1852,  nearly  general.  While  here  he  published  his  first 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  one  war-songs  under  the  nam  de  pluiM  of  *^  Private 
child,  and  witili  hardly  an  acquaintance  on  this  Miles  O'Reilly,"  of  the  Forty-seventh  New 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  soon  found  his  way  York.  These  songs  were  admirable  in  their 
to  the  N.  Y.  Herald^  for  which  he  continued  to  way,  and  some  became  great  favorites  with 
be  for  many  years  a  contributor,  and  in  a  few  the  army.  One  of  the  best  of  the  '^  Miles  O'Keil- 
months  had  a  connection  with  at  least  half  a  ly  "  papers,  written,  we  believe,  in  the  antonm 
dozen  daily  and  weekly  periodicals.  As  a  trans-  of  1863,  was  a  humorous  report  of  a  dinner 
lator  of  the  Continental  languages  he  was  em-  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Private  Miles 
ployed  by  one  paper,  while  for  another  he  dis-  O'Keilly  at  Delmonico'a,  in  which  the  gallant 
cussed  in  a  masterly  manner  leading  general  and  private,  somewhat  enlivened  by  the  pnnch, 
local  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  at  the  gives  an  account  alternately  in  prose  and  verse 
same  time  he  would  prepare  a  severe  criticism  of  his  visit  to  Washington,  his  interview  with 
on  some  professional  subject  for  a  monthly,  and  the  President  and  Cabinet,  and  their  and  bis 
then  turn  his  attention  to  a  pathetic  poem  or  opinions  of  matters  at  home  and  abroad.  So 
rollicking  song  for  one  weekly,  while  for  an-  particular  and  graphic  was  this,  that  manj 
other  he  would  illustrate  its  columns  with  «  supposed  it  was  a  description  of  a  real  occor- 
stirring  story  founded  on  some  legend  or  his-  rence.  He  was  subsequently  for  a  time  assist- 
torical  statement.  ant  adjutant-general  on  General  Halleck'sstaf 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  accompanied 
became  assistant  editor  to  the  Po9t.  His  pen  his  old  oonunander,  General  Hunter,  in  bis 
was  at  once  felt  as  a  humorous  and  descriptive  expedition  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  the 
one.  His  relations  with  the  Post  were  of  the  spring  of  1864.  This  expedition  was  not  soo* 
most  pleasant  character.  After  a  time,  in  con-  cessful,  and  Halpine  returned  to  Washington, 
nection  with  B.  P.  Shillaber  (^^Mrs.  Parting-  where  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
ton ")  and  Dr.  Shepley,  he  started  a  humorous  unteers  and  m^for  in  the  regmar  armj,  bat, 
paper,  The  Carpet  Bag^  which  was  a  success  wearying  of  inactivity,  he  resigned  both  corn- 
in  every  way  except  financially.  Disgusted  missions,  and,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  War 
that  so  meritorious  a  periodical  was  not  better  Department,  which  complimented  him  with 
appreciated,  Halpine  returned  to  New  York,  the  brevet  rank  of  migor-genend  of  Tolon* 
and,  keeping  up  his  relations  with  the  Boston  teers,  he  left  the  service  and  returned  to  New 
Foet^  wrote  also  for  the  New  York  Herald,  and  York.  Here  he  soon  became  editor  of  7^ 
was  for  a  time  associate  editor  of  the  THmee.  Citiun^  at  first  under  the  Citizens'  Association, 
In  1857  he  became  the  principal  editor  and  and  in  June,  1866,  he  became  its  proprietor, 
part  proprietor  of  the  Leader^  which  rapidly  He  supported  Mr.  Lincoln's  reflection  in  the 
increased  in  circulation  under  his  manage-  autumn  of  1864,  and  during  tiiat  year  two 
ment.  He  had  written  previously  the  cele-  volumes,  one  of  his  humorous  writings  nnder 
brated  Nicaragua  correspondence  of  the  Timea  ths  name  of  Miles  O'Reilly,  and  the  other  of 
at  the  time  of  Walker's  expedition,  and  had  some  of  his  war-songs  and  humorous  venea, 
been  its  Washington  correspondent.  For  the  were  published.  In  the  aatumn  of  1865  be 
Tribune  he  had  written  considerable  poetry,  was  elected,  by  a  coalition  of  Bepublicasa  and 
among  other  pieces  the  famous  one  **Tear  the  Democratic  Union,  Register  of  the  Ooiffl^ 
down  the  flaunting  lie,"  which,  since  his  death,  of  New  York.  He  was  constantly  engaged, 
has  been  claimed  by  another,  who  would  hard-  however,  in  writing  for  the  press,  and  hia  over- 
ly have  ventured  upon  such  a  step  during  his  tasked  brain  and  his  convivial  habits  probabl; 
life.  At  this  time  also  he  published  a  volume  induced  the  neuralgic  affection,  to  overcome 
entitled  "  Poems  by  the  Letter  H."  In  which,  he  inadvertently  took  too  large  a 
April,  1861,  at  the  first  call  of  the  President  dose  of  chloroform,  which  caused  his  death, 
for  troops,  Mr.  Halpine  enlisted  in  the  Sixty-  HAMBURG,  a  free  city  of  the  No^th-G€^ 
Ainth  regiment  N.  Y.  8.  M.,  was  promoted  man  Confederation.    Area,  156  square  miles; 
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population  in  1867,  305,196.  The  "bndget"  for 
1868  estimates  the  receipts  at  11,999,450  marks 
current,  and  the  expenditures  at  18,674,450 
marks  current.  The  public  debt,  on  December 
31,  1866,  amounted  to  64,037,746  marks  banco 
(1  mark  banco  equal  to  Mi  cents ;  1  mark  cur- 
rent equal  to  27}  cents).  Total  imports  by  sea, 
387,871,600 ;  total  imports  by  land  and  river 
(Elbe),  891,216410 ;  total  imports  by  land  and 
sea  in  1866,  779,088,010,  agamst  771,668,880  in 
1865.  The  exports  of  Hamburg  cannot  be  as- 
certained, as,  since  1857,  no  statement  of  ex- 
ports has  been  made.  The  movement  of  trans- 
marine shipping,  in  1867,  was  as  follows :  en- 
tered, 5,055  vessels,  together  of  954,055  lasts ; 
cleared  5,071  vessels,  together  of  956,875  lasts 
(1  last  4,000  pounds^.  The  merchant  navy  con- 
sisted, at  the  end  of  the  year  1867,  of  487sailing- 
Tessels,  together  of  122,104  lasts.  The  contin- 
gent furnished  by  Hamburg  to  the  North-Ger- 
man army  consists  of  2,168  men.  According  to  a 
military  convention  concluded  with  Prussia  on 
July  28,  1867,  the  troops  of  Hamburg  were 
discharged  on  October  1,  1867,  and  Hamburg 
was  occupied  by  a  Prussian  garrison,  which  all 
those  liable  to  military  service  will  Join. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  from  the  port  of 
Hamburg,  from  1846  to  1867,  are  as  follows : 
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HAWKS,  Rt.  Rev.  Cioebo  Staitlkt,  D.  D.. 
LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  the  diocese  of  Missouri,  bom  in 
Kewbem,  North  Carolina,  May  26, 1812 ;  died 
in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  April  19,  1868.  Dr.  Hawks 
was  of  British  ancestry,  his  father  being  an 
Englishman,  and  his  mother  a  native  of  Ireland. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  and  was 
brought  up  and  educated  by  his  brother,  the 
late  Kev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  and  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  Trinity  Church,  Buffalo,  in  1836,  and 
remained  there  till  1843,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  Christ  Church,  St  Louis,  and  in  1844 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. This  position  he  filled  with  signal  ability 
and  devotion  for  twenty-four  years,  admired 
for  his  energy,  his  devotion,  and  his  strong  sym- 
pathies, and  honored  and  esteemed  for  his  cour- 
age, his  humanity,  and  his  social  virtues.  In 
1849,  when  the  cholera  made  such  fearful  rav- 
ages in  St  Louis,  the  bishop  was  untiring  in 
his  devotion  to  the  suffering,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  exposure,  and  attended  to 
the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual  wants  of  the 
victims  of  the  disease.  As  a  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  great  services  at  this  time, 
Christ  Church  presented  him  with  a  purse  of 
$3,000,  and  citizens  of  St.  Louis  gave  him  the 


estate  in  Paul  Street  in  which  he  subsequently 
resided.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Pan- 
Anglican  synod,  he  had  a  paralytic  attack,  and 
had  been  for  a  year  past  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching decease. 

HAYTI,  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  con- 
stituting the  French-speaking  portion  of  the 
Island  of  San  Domingo.  Area,  10,206  square 
miles;  population,  672,000.  The  capital,  Fortr- 
an-Prince, has  21,000  inhabitants.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  Silvain  Salnave,  was 
elected  on  June  16, 1867,  for  the  term  of  four 
years.  The  public  revenues  in  1864  amounted 
to  41,082,802  Haytien  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
tures to  84,977,687  H^ien  dollars;  surplus 
of  receipts,  6,064,616  Haytien  dollars  (10.88 
Haytien  dollars  paper  money  were,  in  1868, 
equal  to  one  dollar  in  gold). 

Public  debt  in  1864,  9,847,288  piastres  fortes 
(1  piastre  forte,  in  1868,  equal  to  12.26  Haytien 

S paper]  dollars).  A  detailed  report  on  the 
tnances  of  Hayti  was  presented  to  President 
Salnave,  in  October,  by  Mr.  Tate,  the  new 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  chief  measures 
which  the  new  minister  resorted  to,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  finances,  were 
a  forced  loan  of  $70,000,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  monopoly  of  coffee.  They  en- 
abled him  to  remit  (20,000  (gold^  to  the  Hay- 
tien minister  at  Paris,  to  relieve  tne  embarrass- 
ments in  which  that  functionary  was  placed 
for  want  of  means  to  pay  the  accruing  interest 
on  the  French  debt  He  also  paid  $20,000 
for  the  Haytien  war-vessel.  Trait  d^Union, 
and  managed  to  liquidate  several  heavy  over- 
due demands  for  munitions  of  war  supplied 
to  the  Haytien  Government  by  mercantile 
houses  at  Port-au-Prince,  besides  meeting  the 
current  expenses  of  the  military  and  naval 
service. 

The  monopoly  of  coffee  was  declared  to  be  a 
temporary  measure,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  coffee  exclusively  by 
the  Government,  all  coffee  brought  into  the 
towns  was  to  be  deposited  at  a  place  selected  by 
the  authorities,  and  was  to  be  carefhlly  weighed 
and  paid  for  according  to  quality,  the  scale  of 
prices  to  be  fixed  on  Monday  of  every  week  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  civil  war  which  was  raging  in  Hayti  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1867  continued  through- 
out the  year  without  a  day^s  interruption.  Hie 
details  of  this  confiict  present  no  historical  in- 
terest. The  two  principal  parties  waging  war 
against  each  other  are  Jmown  by  the  titles  of 
"  Lizards  "  and  "  Cacos."  The  first  support 
Salnave,  while  the  second  bitterly  oppose  him. 
These  names,  according  to  the  correspondent 
to  a  New  York  paper,  originated  durmg  the 
carnival  a  few  years  back,  when  politics  found 
vent  in  songs  to  the  beat  of  t)ie  drum.  The 
workingmen  were  compared  in  ona  of  the 
songs  to  lizards,  which  may  dimb  up  to  any 
position,  while  the  higher-class  par^  (chiefiy 
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peaaants,  land  proprietors,  etc)  found  vent  for  their  inflaenoe  with  the  people  in  the  interests 
the  declaration  of  their  sentiments  in  the  same  of  order  and  peace  in  the  Kepuhlic,  and  especially 
hnmorons  way,  styling  themselves  "Oaoos,"  to  rememher  the  President  in  aU  the  prayers 
after  a  black  parrot  that  feeds  npon  lizards.  (A  of  the  Ohnrch  used  by  them.  They  are  to  be 
dififerent  account  of  the  name  and  the  charac-  asked  to  remind  the  people  that  "  the  powers 
ter  of  the  "  Oacos  "  is  given  below  in  the  bio-  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  "  for  the  *'  punish- 
graphical  sketch  of  Salnave.)  The  **  Piquets,"  ment  of  evil-doers  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
who  are  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ac-  that  do  well,"  and  to  give  prominence  in  their 
counts  of  the  civil  war,  as  firm  supporters  of  preaching  to  those  divine  truths  of  Christianity 
Salnave,  are  said  to  be  the  semi-savages  of  the  which  are  the  surest  basis  of  all  virtue,  whether 
woods  of  the  interior.  private  or  public.  The  Government  hopes, 
In  July,  President  Salnave  issued  a  procla-  says  the  Secretary,  that  the  word  of  God,  fiuth- 
mation  to  the  Haytiens,  reviewing  and  de-  fully  preached  to  the  Haytien  people,  will  in- 
fending  his  course  of  action  in  the  past.  As  to  spire  them  with  a  holy  love  of  country,  and 
the  charge  that  he  had  made  himself  dicta-  teach  them  to  tarn  to  profitable  account  the 
tor,  he  says  that,  although  he  had  been  offered  sad  lessons  which  they  are  now  receiving, 
that  power  by  the  army  as  necessary  to  enable  The  reports  from  Hayti  on  the  character  and 
him  successfully  to  grapple  with  the  Cacos  in-  the  ability  of  President  Salnave  are  of  the  most 
snrreotion,  he  had  declined  the  title,  and  had  contradictory  nature.  Salnave,  during  the  year 
continued,  as  much  as  the  existing  state  of  war  1868,  was  on  good  terms  with  the  minister 
would  permit,  to  abide  by  the  Constitution,  of  the  United  States,  and  was  reported  even  to 
Wit^  regard  to  the  attempts  of  what  he  calls  be  favorable  to  an  annexation  of  Hayti  to  the 
^^the  pretentious  and  aristocratic  feiction  "  to  United  States.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
overthrow  the  Government  in  the  name  of  the  who  has  lived  many  years  in  Hayti,  gives  the 
Constitution,  the  address  says :  '^  Do  they  for-  following  biographical  sketch  of  the  President: 
get  that  I  am  constitutional  President?  Are  „,.«,  ,  .,.  *^  «. 
they  ignorant  that  I  cannot  myself  overlook,  i,«tSl^J'?S?^«  ^a^  ^^ 

violate,  or  suspend  this  fundamental  act  with-  various  changes'  of  youth,  finally  entered  the  ^nrice 

out  breaking  my  oath  and  committing  treason  of  his  countiy  hb  a  common  soldier,  and  gradnaUy 

to  the  people  at  whose  hands  I  hold  my  pow-  rose  to  the  position  of  captain  of  Cavalry  of  the 

er  ?  "    After  calling  upon  the  Haytiens  to  give  No^h,  better  known  at  the  time  aa  the  "  Cheyaux 

him  their  confidence^  Wve  conclnd^i  hy  ,«-  5i«;j^etCr^'l^!,1.,tr JJS,^^^« 

surmg  them  that  as  their  legal  defender  he  wish-  sympathizing  with  the  aatumption  of  the  iznpeznl 

ed  no  other  powers  than  those  which  belonged  robes  by  his  then  chief^  being  at  heart  then,  as  he  is 

to  him  by  right,  and  which  were  necessary  to  now,  a  thorough  repubhoan,  and  totally  ignoring  the 

their  welfare,  and  that  the  dearest  wish  of  divme  right  of  kings.                          „^  ,«^«  ^  ^ 

Tv;r  1, Jir*  ^ri  Z^^J^T^J^  M^mr„  ^vl  a^^  when,  on  the  morning  of  December  22, 1858,  Gef- 

his  heart  was  to  see  Hayti  folfiUmg  the  des-  f^rd-nuied,  in  the  n^  of  the  people,  tie  stjJidaid 

tmy  marked  out  for  her  by  Providence,  and  of  revolt,  and  the  cry  of  "  Vwe  ta  BepMifutr'  was 

to  see  her  people  accomplishing,  in  spite  of  shouted  irom  valley  to  lull-top,  till  its  echoes  reached 

the  obstacles  before  them,  the  erand  work  the  capital,  the  Imperial  Guard  were  at  once  mustered 

of  progress  and  civilization  as  the  fruits  of  ?^^  ^  5^®?  ^*?  their  prestos  what  waa  deemed 

rr  .*^  ,?/  _r  «»uw  wiTux«.»Mwii  ao  w^o  aauiw  v*  but  a  mad  enterprise ;  and  such  it  would  indeed  have 

their  hberty  and  tneir  indepenaence,  m  tur-  proved  but  for  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  Bulgect 

therance  of  which  ends  he  pledged  himself  of  this  sketch. 

to  employ  the  best  energies  of  his  mind  and  So  inert  and  enslaved  had  the  peoi)le  become  to 

I^Q^y  every  caprice  of  Soulouque,  that,  when,  in  response  to 

,  In^rder  to  prevent  conflicts  .between  for-  '^,  ^^t^^Ji.'^,»SS''„»JM^.^  "^ 

eigners  and  tne  liovernment,  ansmg  out  oi  the  Cape  Haytien  for  secret  conference,  in  alaige  room  be- 

execution  of  orders  given  by  the  authorities,  de^ed  with^  the  trappings  of  royalty,  having  at  one 

Salnave  in  August  addressed  a  circular  to  the  ^'^d  a  life-size  bust  of  the  Emperor,   elaborately 

generals  ,in  command  of  the  dm^erentm^^^^  fht^eSSeoffi^'^^^teXtlr^^ 

posts,  eiyoming  upon  them  to  afford  aU  the  pro-  trenTbled  lest  the  movement  should  prove  fbtile, 

tection  m  their  power  to  such  foreigners  as  ab-  and  that  summary  vengeance  might  be  visited  upon 

stain  from  mixing  themselves  up  in  the  affairs  them.  One  by  one  they  were  preparing  to  depart,  wnen 

of  the  country,  and  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  ?o^»  Salnave,  sprin^^  to  his  feet,  threw  oncn  the 

.Avxn'ki;/. .  "k^+  \*-  ♦i.A  aa^<^  ■♦■;«,«>  +r^  ;i;»»rvn«^A  4.^  doors,  and  drawing  ms  pistol  nx>m  his  belt,  fired  its 

republic ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  theW  of  the  emperor,  shattering  it 

the  (Government  all  those,  of  whatever  nation-  jnto  a  thousand  fragments,  shouung,  *'  Down  with 

ality,  who  shall  be  found  acting  in  contraven-  Soulou<}ue  1   Vwe  la  jSq^ubliqve  /"lAkQ  a  spaik  of 

tion  of  the  laws,  and  giving  encouragement  to  electricity  the  enthusiasm  sped  from  house  to  honse, 

the  rebellion,  m  order  that  legal   measures  ^^fJ^'Joe^aM  "SSd^fl^^ 

might  be  adopted  against  them.     He  required  overthrowmg  the  empire  and  reestablishing  Eat  re- 

that  all  violence  against  such  persons  should  be  public.    Gto&ard,  being  a  vain,  ambitious  man,  used 

carefbily  avoided.  little  discretion  in  rewarding  those  who  espoused  his 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Wor-  <»«•»«»  and,  among  others,  conferred  the  position  and 

tion  to  the  Vicar-General  of  Hayti,  callmg  upon  Hs  exited  position.    Soon,  there  came  another  call 

him  to  urge  upon  his  clergy  the  duty  of  using  for  his  serv&es.    Spain,  having  taken  advantage  of 
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the  oivQ  war  in  this  country,  sent  a  strong  force,  and  eoontiy.  who  immediately  hide  themsdveB  vpon  the 
oaflomed  to  have  annexed  the  Bominioan  portion  of  approaon  of  any  one.  They  are  piincipally  wood- 
Uie  island,  and  reestablished  it  onoe  more  as  a  oolonv  cutters  and  outlaws,  who  live  between  the  DominicaD 
— and  most  boldly  did  he  respond  to  that  call,  sacri-     and  Haytien  borders. 

ficing  most  of  his  property  to  supply  arms  and  ammu-        In  person  Salnave  is  of  very  commanding  presence, 

nition,  as  well  as  throwmg  his  whole  influence  and  about  six  feet  in  height,  of  regcQar  features,  laige^his- 

prestige  into  the  cause,  leading  in  person  a  portion  trous  eyes,  dark  complexion,  about  the  color  of  our 

of  her  troops ;  and  to  him,  as  much*  if  not  more  than  Indians ;  is  now  thirty-six  yean  of  age,  rather  re- 

any  one  person,  is  due  the  credit  of  exterminating  the  served  in  his  nuumers,  says  but  little,  and  that  to  the 

Spaniards  from  the  island,  and  placing  the  Govern-  point ;  although  bred  to  arms,  dresses  habitually  in 

ment  once  more  in  the  hands  of  tne  natives.  plain  citizen's  dress ;  has  an  iron  constitution,  and  is 

During  his  absence,  the  affairs  of  his  country  had  capable  of  underffoing  great  iktigue  with  Uttle  or  no 

undergone  a  great  chan^.    Geifrard,  having  once  apparent  effort.  Tie  has  a  good  education  in  oompar- 

tasted  the  sweets  of  political  honor,  and  havmg  the  ison  with  those  around  him,  and  displays  wonderful 

means  and  opportunity  of  ^ti^ing  to  the  fullest  ex-  sagacity  and  character  in  his  official  correspondence, 

tent  his  sensuiality  (for  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  noto-  He  is  a  true  and  earnest  friend  as  well  as  an  implaoa- 

riouslv  licentious  man^,  began  to  look  about  him  to  ble  foe. 

see  who  might  possiblvstand  in  the  wa^  of  his  re-        j^  N'orember  the  insurgents  in  the  aonth 
Tn«nT^^nir  in  power,  and  firom  some  unexplfdned  cause.  i  .      ^^v  i  -r^      .  o**"*"  "•  .""^  bv«w" 

fearing  the  popularity  and  influence  of  one  General  proclaimed  General  Domingue  President,  and 

Oge  Longuefosse,  an  old  and  valued  fnend  of  Sal-  those  in  the  north  General  Nissage  Baget,  so 

nave's,  he  ignominiously  laid  a  snare  to  entrap  him,  that  Hayti,  for  the  time,  had  three  rival  Presi- 

then  ordered  his  arrest^  and  had  him  confined  in  a  dents. 

dark,  damp  dungeon,  with  shackles  upon  his  hands        -rrW*  •r^.     n*      -n  -nr  •» 

and  feet.  *"    ^      '  *^  HEAD,    Sir    Edmuito    Walkeb,    Baronet, 

Knowing  the  uogustness  and  treachery  of  the  act,  K.  0.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  B.  S.,  an  English  statesman, 

Salnave  r^ed  around  him  at  once  a  few  followers  scholar,  and  art  connoisseur,  for  seven  years 

hStev^u^rs'I^SdprS^^^  Governor-GeneralofOan^^ 

Forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  he  sought  refuge  ^^f®^  ^  1^^^  »  ^\^  ^J^^^  January  28, 

in  the  Dommican  territory,  and  General  Longuefosse  1868.     He  was  educated  m  Wmchester  and 

was  ordered  to  be  shot,  when  at  last  the  wife  of  Sal-  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  graduating  B.  A.  in  1827, 

navj  presented  herself  Wore  Geffrwd,  asking  for  his  obtaining  a  first  class  in  classics.    He  subse- 

Sf^  pStiSSTwd'tSi^  r'!"'^!  ^^^^^  *  ^^^^^^  ^^  ?^''^^  90^^ 

self  as  to  propose  such  conditions,  that  she,  as  a  true  Oxford,  and  m  1884  was  appomted  University 

woman  and  loyal  wife^  left  his  presence  with  scorn  Examiner.    He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 

and  loathing,  acquainting,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  Poor-Law  Oommissioners.    In  October,  1847, 

S^W^nX°!:^'if2he.^L*Vwo^°"S!l°l^'i:S  hewasappomtedLienten^nt-GovemoroJ^New- 

driven  fore7erlh>m  his  country  its  base  ruler.    Call-  -orunswick,  and  m  1854  promoted  to  be  Gover- 

ing  to  his  side  a  few  followers,  he  attacked  and  took  nor-G«neral  of  Canada.    He  retired  from  office 

possession  of  the  hamlet  of  Cuanaminthe,  on  the  in  1861,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1862  was  ap- 

Haytien  border :  from  thence,  by  a  forced  mwch  to  pointed  a  avU  Service  Commissioner.    He  W(W 

^Tl'^W}^'^ta''^ioTor^  «  most  accomplished  scholar  both  in  ancient 

phice  for  six  months,  although  besieged  by  a  force  ^nd  modem  languages,  and  had  a  very  high 

underGeflhu'dof  some  16.000  men,  and  would  doubt-  reputation  as  an  art  connoisseur,  which  was 

less  have  succeeded,  haa  not  Geffrard  induced  his  enhanced  by  his  admirable  ^*  Hand-book  of 

friend,^  Mr.  Spencer  St.  John,  the  English  consul-  Spanish  Painters,"  and  his  other  writings  in 

general,  to  cause  her  Migesty's   steamer  Bulldog  „  *1      tt^  v„  j  «i„^  «r«;4.*««  ^^4^^^^i^,.i^  ^«  «i,:i 

to  bom\>aid  the  fortifications  of  Salnave,  and  thui  ^rt.  ^  He  had  dso  wntten  extensively  on  phil- 

fadlitato  his  entry  into  the  city,  and  forcing  Salnave  ologicai  subjects,  and  his  attamments  m  ety- 

to  accept  the  protection  offered  to  him  by  Captain  mology  were  extensive.    A  discussion  on  the 

Walker,  of  the  United  States  ffunboat   De  Soto,  auxiliary  verbs  "  shall  and  wilL"  from  his  pen, 

Z^  T^lt^,  X.ST.*?mtrk^r.^  »"'«=t«d  mnch  attention  8om7years  since." 
followers  for  Turk's  Ishind,  there  to  develop  more        HESSE-DARMSTABT,  a   grand-duchy  of 

fbUv  his  plans,  and  renew  agidn  his  attack.    The  Germany.      Grand-duke,    Ludwig  III.,    bom 

Bcea  he  had  sown,  however,  began  to  germinate,  and  Jq^^  q   ^qqq     succeeded  his  father  June  16, 

on  the  22d  of  February,  1867, there  was  a  general  ^o^o     \         c%  Dt*ww%?««v*  au^  m»uu«x  wuu^   xv, 

rising  in  his  favor  in  Port-au-l^rlnce,  and  a  few  days  ^^^' ,.  -A^^ea,  2,970  square  miles ;   population, 

later  some  fourteen  of  his  friends,  headed  by  General  accordmg  to  the    census   of    1867,    828,188. 

Chevalier,  landed  at  night  at  St.  Marcs,  and  took  Hesse-Darmstadt  forms  part  of  the  North-Ger- 

possession  of  the  town.    Oeffr^^.  fearing  longer  to  man  Confederation,  but  only  for  the  province 

?£nA^SS::n^tt'S^^^^^^^  of  Upper  Hesse,  ^d  two  W  comUities 

Destaing,  which  conveyed  him  and  his  family  to  north  of  tne  nver  Main,  belonging  to  the  other 

Kingston,  together  with  the  public  treasure,  and  all  provinces,  together  with  257,479  inhabitants, 

valuables  that  could  be  embarked.    A  provisional  The  population  of  the  two  principal  cities  was, 

£?JfST^Sl7.^.?L'!?'lSflSn!i^^^^  i^  1S67,  as  foUows:   Mentz  (a  fortress  of  the 

sent  to  Turk's  Island,  recalUng  Salnave.    Upon  land-  vr  ^-u  A  r^     ^  ^      j*    \   jo  tno     t\ 

ing  at  the  capital,  the  people  received  himVith  the  North-German  Oonfederataon),  43,108 ;  Darm- 

ffreatest  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  finally  elected  Presi-  stadt  (capital),   81,889.      The   budget  for  one 

aent  of  the  Bepublic  by  a  in%jority  of  the  votes  of  the  year  oi  the  financial  period  from  1866-^68  esti- 

Chambers.    Smce  that  time  the  old  adherents  of  mates  the  revenue  at  9,407,008;  the  expendi- 

^S?'^7^LTSi'riS'^W.r'^\&f  tureatrWSa^uUderB.  ThepubUoat(ex- 

ffneiillas,  who  have  been  aptly  styled,  by  the  people,  elusive  of  railroad  debt)  amounted,  at  the  close 

^«  Caoos/'  after  a  spedes  of  llz8^  indigenous  to  the  of  1866,  to  2,088,000  florins. 
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According  to  a  military  convention   con-  ment ; "  "  The  Primitive  Church  compared  with 

eluded  with  Prussia,  on  April  7,  186T,  all  the  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Pres- 

troops  of  Hesse  have  heen,  since  October  1,  ent  Day;"  "The  Primitive  Creed  Examined 

1867,  incorporated  with  the  Prussian  army,  con-  and  Explained ; "  ^'  Essay  on  Gothic  Architec- 

stituting  the  third  division  of  the  Eleventh  tnre ;  "  "  History  of  the  Confessional ; "  "  The 

Army  Corps.    They  number  15,000  field  troops  American  Citizen,    his  Rights  and  Duties;'^ 

and  6,800  reserves.  and  "  A  Refutation  of  Milner's  End  of  Oontro- 

HOPKINS,  Rt.  Rev. '  John  Hkjtbt,  D.  D.,  versy,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,"  two  vols.,  pub- 
D.  0.  L.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  lished  in  1854.  His  first  work  was  published 
Church,  for  the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  and  for  in  1838,  and  his  last  in  the  last  year  of  his 
some  years  past  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Prot-  life.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war  he  published 
cstant  Episcopal  Church  m  the  United  States ;  a  work  in  defence  of  slavery,  which  was  much 
bom  in  Dublin,  January  80,  1792;  died  in  spokenof  at  the  time,  because  of  the  source  firom 
Rock  Point,  Yt.,  January  9, 1868.  He  came  to  which  it  emanated.  One  of  his  latest  works 
America  with  his  parents  in  1800.  His  edaca-  was  a  "  Church  History  in  Verse,"  published 
tion  was  chiefly  superintended  by  his  mother,  last  year,  but  this  hardly  reached  the  dignitj 
He  was  intended  for  the  law,  but  after  receiv-  of  poetry.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  present  at 
ing  a  classical  education,  passed  a  year  in  a  the  Pan- Anglican  Synod  at  Lambeth,  in  which 
counting-room  in  Philadelphia;  assisted  Wilson,  he  took  a  prominent  part.  While  abroad  the 
the  ornithologist,  in  the  preparation  of  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
plates  to  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  work;  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  had  but  recently 
and  about  his  nineteenth  year  embarked  in  the  returned  to  this  country,  and  his  diocese,  at  his 
manufacture  of  iron  in  the  western  part  of  his  death.  In  the  dissension  dividing  the  Epis- 
Pennsylvania.  In  1816  he  married  the  daugh-  copal  Church,  Bishop  Hopkins  was  a  decided 
ter  of  a  retired  German  merchant,  then  resid-  champion  of  the  High  Churdi  party,  and  re- 
ing  in  Baltimore.  The  iron  business  was  pros-  fosed  to  sign  the  famous  protest  of  the  bishops 
trated  by  the  peace  in  1815,  and  a  year  after  last  year  agsdnst  High  Church  practices, 
his  marriage  (1817)  he  quitted  it  bankrupt  in  HOWELL,  Robsbt  Bott6  Cbawford,  D.  D., 
property.  After  six  months'  study,  he  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Wayne, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  1828,  County,  N.  C,  March  10,  1801 ;  died  in  Nash- 
left  the  bar  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1824  be-  ville,  Tenn.,  April  5,  1868.  His  early  religions 
came  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  literary  training  was  imparted  to  a  oonsid- 
A  new  building  being  needed,  he  became  its  erable  extent  by  his  mother,  and  supplemented 
architect,  studying  Gothic  architectare  for  the  by  such  schools  as  existed  in  the  neighborhood 
purpose.  In  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  1827,  of  his  father's  plantation  on  the  Neuse  River; 
he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  office  of  but  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  having,  quali- 
Assbtant  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mem-  fied  himself  to  enter  Columbian  College,  Was- 
hers being  equally  divided  between  him  and  ington,D.C.,  in  1822,  he  graduated  in  1826  with 
Dr.  H.  U.  Onaerdonk,  and  Mr.  Hopkins^s  own  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  having,  in  ad- 
vote  securing  the  election  of  the  latter.  In  dition  to  the  usual  college  studies,  prosecuted 
1881  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  a  call  to  Trinity  successfully  those  pertaining  to  medicine  and 
Church,  Boston,  as  assistant  minister.  A  theo-  theology.  He  was  then,  as  always  afterward, 
logical  seminary  was  at  that  time  established  intensely  rapid  in  his  mental  action,  and  his 
in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
became  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity.    In  very  great. 

the  spring  of  1832  he  was  elected  the  first  During  his  college  course  he  found  time  for 

Bishop  of  the  separate  Diocese  of  Vermont,  performing  considerable  missionary  and  Sun- 

and  at  the  "same  time  accepted  the  rectorship  day-school  labor  in  Washington  and  its  vidnitTf 

of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Burlington.    He  soon  and  almost  immediately  after  his  graduation  was 

began  a  boys*  school,  which  enabled  him  to  licensed  to  preach,  and  labored  as  a  domestic 

give  remunerative  employment  to  a  large  nnm-  missionary  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptist 

ber  of  candidates  for  orders.    In  erecting  the  General  Association  of  Virginia.    In  January, 

needed  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  1827,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Cumberland 

this   growing  establishment,  he    became  in-  Street    Baptist    church,    Norfolk,    Va.,   and 

volved  to  a  degree  which  resulted  in  the  sac-  was  ordained  there  on  the  27th  of  January, 

rifice  of  his  property,  and  an  amount  of  debt  His  pastorate  of  somewhat  more  than  eight 

which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  cancel  for  years  at  Norfolk  was  eminently  suocessiul,  and 

many  years.    .  He  resigned  his  rectorship  in  when  he  removed  thence  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 

1856,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  it  was  only  because  there  seemed  a  wider  door 

more  unreservedly  to  the  work  of  the  diocese,  of  usefulness  there.    The  First  Baptist  Church 

and  the  building  up  of  the  Vermont  Episcopal  in  Nashville,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  had 

Institute  at  Burlington.    Bishop  Hopkins  was  been  almost  broken  up  by  the  course  pursued 

a  diligent  writer,  and  published  many  volumes,  and  doctrines  taught  by  Rev.  Alexander  Camp- 

among  which  may  be  mentioned  "Christianity  bell,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  the   "Disciples," 

Vindicated  in  a  Series  of  Seven  Discourses  on  but,  through  Mr.  Howell's  energy  and  earnest 

the  External  Evidences  of  the  New  Testa-  labor,  it  was  united  and  became  a  powerful 
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chnrch.  In  Nashville,  he  estahlished  and  ed-  and  out  of  this  material  made  a  bas*relief  copy 
ited  for  some  time  a  religions  newspaper^  ex-  of  a  picture  representing  the  Judgment  of  Solo- 
erted  a  pow^erfol  influence  in  favor  of  missions,  mon,  which  was  afterward  cast  in  silver.  For- 
and  hj  his  remarkable  eloquence  and  earnest-  tunatelj  his  father  was  willing  that  the  child's 
ness  very  early  took  a  position  as  leader  of  his  natural  bent  should  be  regarded,  and  placed 
denomination  in  the  State.  For  years  he  was  him  for  instruction  with  the  sculptor  Bailey, 
moderator  or  president  of  all  the  religious  or-  in  whose  studio  he  remained  for  seven  years, 
ganizations  of  the  Baptists  in  the  State,  and  During  this  time  he  gained  several  important 
for  ten  consecutive  years  president  of  the  prizes  in  competition.  The  Royal  Acadeviy 
Southern  Baptist  Oonvention.  He  was  also  a  ^ave  him  the  large  silver  medal  for  the  best  copy 
director,  manager,  or  trustee  in  most  of  the  in  bas-relief  of  the  Apollo ;  the  Society  of  Arts 
educational  institutions  of  the  State.  In  1850,  and  Sciences  gave  him  their  silver  medal  for  a 
after  sixteen  years  of  arduous  labor  in  Nash-  copy  of  the  fiarberini  Faun,  the  large  silver 
ville,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  medal  for  the  best  original  model  from  life. 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a  gold  medal  for  an  original  composition, 
and  remained  there  till  185T,  when,  at  the  **  Pandora  brought  to  Earth  by  Mercury.'^ 
urgent  request  of  his  former  charge  at  Nash-  He  soon  began  to  receive  commissions  for  im- 
ville,  he  returned  there  and  continued  in  that  portant  works,  but,  in  1829,  determined  to 
relation  till  his  death.  In  Richmond,  as  in  emigrate  to  America.  His  first  important  oom- 
Kashville,  he  had  l)een  called  to  occupy  a  mission  here  was  the  statue  of  Alexander  Ham- 
prominent  position  in  the  management  of  the  ilton  for  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  This  was 
State  denominational  and  educational  institu-  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1835.  The  bas- 
tions. Healsofound  time  forthe  preparation  of  relief  of  Bishop  Hobart,  which  he  made  for 
several  religious  works.  His  services  were  in  Trinity  Ohurch,  is  now  in  the  vestry  of  the  pres- 
demand  in  Nashville  on  his  return  thither,  as  be-  ent  building.  He  made  several  groups  which 
fore,  for  the  State  denominational  societies,  and  have  never  been  put  into  marble,  ^^  Little  Nell 
the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State  sitting  in  the  Churchyard,'^  and  "  Uncle  Toby 
also  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his  counsels,  and  the  Widow  Wadman,"  which  last  is  ad- 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  took  a  decided  mirably  executed.  He  also  made  a  mod'el  of 
stand  with  the  Confederacy,  and,  when  the  city  an  eauestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  forces,  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  a  statuette  of 
he  was,  for  a  time,  by  order  of  Andrew  John-  Warren,  and  a  bust  of  Irving.  For  a  num- 
son,  then  military  Governor  of  the  State,  put  ber  of  years  he  resided  in  Dorchester,  near 
under  military  surveillance.  Finding,  however,  Boston.  Among  his  other  works  of  note,  are 
that,  though  not  a  unionist,  he  had  no  treasonable  a  "  Crucifixion ;  "  a  fine  statue  in  bronze  of 
designs,  he  was  after  a  few  weeks  discharged.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  in  Mount  Auburn  Cem- 
His  time  was  during  the  war  mainly  occupied  etery,  which,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  com- 
with  the  preparation  of  several  religious  works,  position  of  the  metal,  it  is  feared  cannot  stand 
His  health  began  to  fail  early  in  1867,  and  he  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate ; "  a  "  Mary 
was  unable  to  continue  his  labors  either  as  a  Magdalen,"  and  several  others  of  nearly  equal 
preacher  or  writer.  Dr.  HowelFs  published  merit.  He  had  also  within  a  few  years  past  ex- 
works  were :  **  The  Evils  of  Infant  Bantism ; "  ecuted  some  remarkably  spirited  sketches,  done 
**  The  Cross ; "  "  The  Covenant "  (this  was  on  wood  with  a  hot  iron.  Several  of  his  stat- 
afterward  expanded  into  a  larger  work,  not  ues  are  in  private  collections  in  England,  and 
jet  published,  entitled  ''  The  Christology  of  are  very  higlily  prized, 
the  Pentateuch,  as  developed  in  the  Cove-  HUNGARY,  a  country  of  Europe,  formerly 
nanta  ") ;  "  The  Early  Baptists  of  Virginia"  an  independent  kingdom,  but  now  forming  part 
(also  subsequently  enlarged).  These  were  of  Austria.  As  reconstructed  in  1867,*  Hun- 
pnblished  daring  his  residence  in  Richmond,  gary  consists  of  the  following  parts,  ^ach  of 
between  1850  and  1857.  He  subsequently  which  was  to  be,  according  to  the  Constitution 
(between  1857  and  1861)  published  *^  Com-  of  1849,  a  separate  crown4and : 
mnnion;"  **  The  Deaoonship ; "  "  The  Way  of  ^  ^To^^Am' 
Sal vation," and  twoor three  other  small  books.  Cro^'^w^d  SUvoiia.V.*.;; '.i;!; !!.'!! !!    '962!o8l 

He  also  left,  besides  the  two  unpublished  works       Transylvania 2,096,216 

mentioned  above,  two  other  posthumous  works.       Military  Frontier 1 ,181,609 

"  A  Memorial   of  the  First  Baptist  Church  77X^7177 

of  Nashville  from  1820  to  1868,"  an  elaborate  TS^';':;;,"  Vn'^'A;;-;!!-;;-"*  V,^ 

work  on  "The  Family,"  completed  in  1866,  ^?^^ab^r.*:^^!?!!^?f.?.T!^^ 

^d  a  number  of  volumes  of  his  Sermons.    Dr.  ^he  special  ministry  for  Hungary  and  its  de- 

Howell  was  an  elegant  preacher,  a  vigorous  pendencies,  which  wi  appomtld  hi  Febniary, 

"^^^^c?  ^^"^  ""^  Vle^m  address.  ^Q^^  andwhich  remained  unchanged  in  1868 

HUGHES,  B^ix,  a  sculptor,  born  inLon-  ^as  composed  as  follows:  Minister  President 

don,  January  19,  1806 ;  died  m  Boston,  March    1 

6y  1868.     He  showed  a  talent  for  sculpture  *iSMA]nn7ALAjnEBzcANCTcz<oFKDiA.fori807.  Farther 

vni>ir  Afirlv  for  ftf  twAlvA  vPArn  nf  aita  Iia  nrn.  BtatUticB  on  the  nationalities  and  religions  denomlna- 

very  early,  lor  ac  iweive  years  oi  age  ne  pro-  ^j^^^  of  Hungary  and  its  dependeuciea  are  given  on  page 

cured  a  supply  of  wax  by  collectmg  oandle-ends,  ss  of  the  preaent  Tolome. 
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and  Minkter  of  the  Defenoe  of  the  Conn-  I«et  your  Utieeltj  reedTe  gradouBly  our  homage  and 

try,  Count  Julius  Andrtey ;  Minigter  d  latere,  I«^"^«»  ^  "^S"*'  "^  ^®*  ^ °"  f^1f^***^?*''Ti°^ 

/w«^  n^^^^A  ir^.4»4^:^..  i/:..{<^^.  -*#  *i.«  t,**-^  that  no  one  wUl  surpass  us  in  loyalty  to  the  throne 

Count  George  festeticz ;  Minister  of  the  Inte-  ^^  attachment  to  tfie  laws.    Long  Uve  the  King  I 

nor,  Baron  Bela  de  Wenkheim;   Minister  of  m.  ^  ir;««»o  »^^i«.  «,na. 

Justice,  Balthasar  de  HorvAth;  Minister  of  Fi-  ^^®  ^^^  ®  '^^P^^  ^^• 

nances,  Melchior  de  L6nyay ;  Minister  of  Pub-  Jj^^^l^J^^^J^^^TJ!''^^^^^  ♦  w  l^^^'Sn 

,.     Ti.      i.«            J  fir      -u*     T>           T        i_  J  of  your  services,  and  I  am  oonvmoed  that  you  will 

ho  Instruction  and  Worship,  Baron  Joseph  de  ftithfWly  fulfil  your  duties  to  the  throne  and  to  the 

EOtvOs ;  Minister  of  Agnoulture,  Industry,  and  country. 

Commerce,  Stephen  de  Gorove ;   Minister  of  On  December  8th  the  King  issued  the  foUow- 

Publio  Works,  Count  Emerio  Mik6.       »  x^g  address  to  the  army,  introducing  to  them 

The  budget  for  1868  estimated  the  revenue  the  Honveds  as  their  new  comrades: 

toiV^ffiT  '^'''^'  A^^'.^^^}^JZ  ^^  The  monarchy  wante jpeace;  we  must  know  how 

121,232J800  florins ;  the  deficit  at  6,817,000.  to  maintain  it.    For  this  purpose  I  have  had  pre- 

The  Hungarian  Diet  resumed  its  work  on  sented  to  both  Legblatures  a  bill  by  which,  in  esse 

March  11th.     The  election  of  Kossuth,  who,  at  pf  necessity,  the  whole  popiUation^may  rise  in  uios 

one  of  the  supplementary  election  "'  ^^  -^  -  -  ^        -— -      --  ---^                  '^ -»- 

elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 


was  verified,  but  Kossuth  never  took  his  seat,  on  those  historical  bases  on  which  it  reposed  in  the 

and  in  a  letter  of  resignation  gave  at  full  his  times  when  it  fought  out  the  most  ^fficult  wan  soc- 

reasons.    The  fact  of  his  resignation  was  an-  oesrfblly.    Both  sides  of  my  empire  wiU  have  hence- 

nounced  in  the  Chamber  on  AotU  29tii,  but  the  ^^^^  the  same  mterest  m  defending  its  wounty  and 

uvuxtvw  lu  vAAv  v/j^wui^m  vu^|/«u  «vuu,  vuu  U4^  pQ^gy^    jjy  g^jjj^j  thereby  «uiiB  an  auxiliary  which 

sumstenal  miyonty  of  the  House  decided  that  Vill  support  it  in  good  andfiU  fortune.    My  people, 

the  letter  should  not  be  read.  without  distinction  of  class,  will  now.  aoooraing  to 

Gn  November  24th  the  delegates  of  Croatia  the  law,  rank  under  my  oolors  prouoly.     Let  the 

appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hungarian  "™y  ^  the  school  oftiiaj  courage  without  which 

rw**      Ti»«^  «.^.^  «*«.».»i^  ^^^^i^^A  »^A  ^»4.««i  empires  cannot  maintain  themselves.    Side  by  side 

Diet.    They  were  warmly  received,  and  mutuid  ^^  ^^^  will  be  a  new  element,  the  Honvcd?, 

greetings  were  exchanged  m  the  Croatian  and  to  help  in  the  common  defence.    Its  mm  is  the  same, 

ungarian  languages.    M.  Yacanovits  and  M.  and  it  is  composed  of  the  same  elements—nay,  partly 

Zuvits  made  speeches,  in  which  they  gave,  in  ^^^  from  the  aimy  itselfl    I  turn  with  eoii^dence 

the  name  of  tiie  Croatian  nation,  promises  of  i?,!?!??^^;^' ^v^STSi*^^^ 

V     xv    -L     J  X  J  TT  J  ^»  xv  •  country  m  arms  snould  do  so  witn  pleasure.     It  is 

brotherhood  toward  Hungary,  and  of  the  mam-  ^jy  ^  ^^t  the  loyalty  and  comradeship— that  dear 

tenanoe  of  unity  under  the  crown  of  8t.  6te-  inneritance  of  the  army— should  animate  all  its  parts, 

phen.    The  elections  of  the  Croatian  deputies  and  that  army,  navy,  and  Honveds  should  hold  to* 

were  then  on  tiie  spot  declared  verified^  and  5«$or,  like  good  conurades,  ammated  by  tihe  nune 

they  proceeded  to  el^ct  members  for  tiie  Hun-  »en^y^^nh^t  X^rs'^lke  L^^^^^ 

ganan  delegation.  the  Honveds  will  receive  this  new  institution  in  this 

The  work  of  the  Diet  was  brought  to  a  dose  spirit;  particularly  I  expect  that  the  ffeneials,  as 

on  the  10th  of  December.     It  had  been  elected  leaders,  will  draw  closely  tiie  Unks  whic*  mute  the 

in  1865 ;  and  as  it  accomplished  tiie  reconcUi-  ^Vr.n^l  *?«X  TSL  ^^''R^^L*^^*?^!  ^^*'^i 

..         V TT  J]  A  Vl  •     -x  •  i»  XV  discipline,  and  stop  from  the  Deginning  anv  nlse 

aUon  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  it  is  one  of  the  direc&ons  which  mkv  be  taken.    Myaray  hi  gone 

most  memorable  in  the  history  of  Hungary,  through  hard  trials,  out  its  oourage  is  not  brtScen, 

The  days  immediately  preceding  the  close  were  and  my  fkith  in  it  is  not  shaken.    The  path  of  honor 

signalized  by  several  important  and  popular  "^^  ^J^ylty  o\^l^i?*^  *^«  ^™^t «»»  ^f  ™7  «PP|j* 

«J»*r  r>.f  ♦iiA  »yx«>A»n«»^>««4-      A  1a4^4>a.  »<.^n«i  ^*  have  followed  hitherto  may  be  their  path  henceforth, 

acts  of  the  government    A  letter  manual  of  ^^    ^e^  ^^^  ^e  Ikitiifii  to  tiieir  past,  and  bring 

the  Kmg  appomted  M.  Bedekovich  as  mmis-  ^th  them  the  glorious  traditions  of  former  times. 

ter  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  in  the  Hungarian  Progressing  in  science  and  in  the  sj^irit  of  the  times, 

ministry.    He  had  been  one  of  the  stanchest  strengthened  by  new  elements,  it  will  inspire  re^wcc 

advocates  of  the  compromise  between  Hungary  ^  *^«  ^^7  and  be  a  ^^'^'"^^^^^^^^^ 

and  Croatia,  and  his  appointment  was  therefore  ^^s^a,  I>eeember  8, 1868. 

favorably  received  by  the  Magyars.    The  law        r\    \    *      xt.   t^*  x        t\        t.      trx^i.  ax. 

establishing  the  national  militia  received  tiie        On  closmg  the  Diet,  on  December  10th,  the 

royal  sanction,  and  Archduke  Joseph,  son  of  ^«  delivered  tiie  foUowing  speech  from  tiie 

the  popular  Palatine  of  the  same  name,  and  throne: 

brother  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  the  last  Pal-        OetUlemen,  my  Lords,  and  Beffm^wm:  The 

veds  of  1848-'49  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Kmg  mipaialleled  in  the  long  histoiy  of  Hungaiy.     We 

to  offer  their  services,  when  their  spokesman,  called  you  together  tiiree  years  ago,  under  difficult 

Colonel  Horv4th,  made  the  following  address :  ^nd  anxious  circumstances,  to  aooompliah  a  great 

task.    Our  common  aim  and  endeavor  baa  be^io 

We  appear  before  your  Mijesty  to  express  to  your  solve  all  those  questions  which,  not  onlv  in  these  late 

Muesty  the  homage  of  the  Honveds  of  1848--^49,  and  times,  but  for  centuries,  have  been  tne  sources  of 

to  declare  that  we  are  ready,  every  one  according  to  distrust  and  of  collisions.    Although  pr^udieee  in- 

his  power,  in  war  or  peace,  to  serve  under  the  orders  herited  from  times  psat,  the  power  of  nabit,  aus- 

of  your  Mf^Jesty.    May  Heaven  grant  us  neace  in  or-  picions  nourished  by  events,  and  the  seeming  anta«- 


laurel-crowns  which  maV  adorn  your  sovereign  brow,     saooess  is  owing  to  the  loyal  alliance  between  the 
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Kizur  and  the  nation.    To  thk  Diet  belongs  the  glory  nities  situated  in  them.  This  oommittee,  which 

^'u-^^i?*  S""*  ^^.^^^  ^i?i  P?^*^  uncertainty  sometimes  consists  of  as  many  as  200  and  more 

which  has  henumbed  the  noblest  forcea  of  the  na-  ^^^v^»-  •«„«4.  ^^^n4^u»4^  u»li^wUi^;»  <.  ^^^\^ 

tion.    Mutual  friendship  and  esteem  have  taken  the  members,  must  constitute  itself  withm  a  week 

place  of  the  political  struggles  between  the  two  states  uter  its  election,  and  then  select  a  committee 

of  our  monarchy.    Both  states  of  the  Anstro-Hun-  of  three  members  to  moke  out  the  lists  of  elec- 

gttrian  monarchy,  by  means  of  their  constitutional  tors.    It  decides  the  day  on  which  the  lists  are 

S^ilrrS7„C"^U?*ln"ffi  '^%^i  %^  r^i"  '^^  r""  ^'  •  fortnight  fter  to 

questions  which  concern  the  common  aifairs  of  the  *"0W  time  for  redamanons  ana  for  the  yenfi- 

monarohy,  as  stipulated  by  mutual  consent,  each  of  cation  of  the  lists.     Having  completed  this,  the 

them  exeroLses  in  the  same  measure  its  constitutional  lists  are  presented  to  the  central  committee, 

H?^!;^  J^^JS^k-^l}:^f'^Ji^;^t^'i^t  ^^^^  ^gwn.  daring  a  fortnight,  reolamtions 


that  position  which  the  monarchy  is  called  upon  to  Deputies  consists  of  88  members  for  cities,  289 
occupy  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Thas  the  souroe  for  comitats  and  districts,  and  82  for  sees, 
from  which  came  the  evils  of  the  past  is  stopped,  HYDROGENIUM,  xm  Supposed  Mbtaixio 
and  over  It  Hungarian  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  moder-  ^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^  *«-  wuj^rvo«.w  jiu»*j^tw 
ation  have  raised  a  lasting  monument,  on  which  ^^^^  ^'  Htdbooek.  In  a  paper  read  before 
history  has  inscribed  a  long  list  of  great  and  salu-  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  Master 
taiy  achievements.  Having  been  solemnlv  crowned  of  the  Mint,  gives  some  interesting  conclusions 
with  the  erown  of  St.  Stephen,  inherited  from  my  arrived  at  after  a  long  investigation  of  the  re- 
ancestors,  the  Hungarian  Constitution  has  become  a  i„x5^_  ^*  i»„j,«„^i^  Tx  ^<,iia^«„«»  rv^m  «^^^ 
full  reali^ ;  we  havi  reestablished  the  ancient  honor  ^a^^?  ^\,  hydrogen  to  palladium.  (For  some 
and  weight  of  the  title  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  details  of  nis  earner  experiments  on  this  sub- 
we  feel  t£at  by  this  our  empire  has  not  only  not  been  ject,  see  OasMlSTBT.) 
weakened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  regained  It  has  often  been  maintained  on  chemical 

'X^^  ^""Cign^un^S,  f^uToi  r^^o  *i"tt  I'ydrog^n  g«  is  the  vapor  of  a 
our  empire  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  highly  volatile  metal;  and  the  proposition 
the  ftcts.  A  political  compromise  on  the  basis  of  which  Mr.  Graham  sought  to  demonstrate  was, 
e<}mty  and  of  common  interests  has  been  effected  that  a  true  alloy  could  be  formed  between  that 
with  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  which  renews  the  Imk  metal  (designated  by  the  experimenter,  or  dis- 
which  has  existed  for  centunes  in  weal  and  woe  be-  «^„^™  ap  v°  ^z^ju*.  «^  x.^  ^«ii^^  ««  u  i,L^«««« 
tween  the  two  sister  nations.  We  hope  confldentiy  ooverer  if  he  might  so  be  called,  as''  hydroge- 
that  this  alliance  will  unite  again,  in  devotion  to  ray  nium  ")  and  some  other  metal  m  which  hydro- 
hooae  and  to  the  common  country,  the  Hungarian  gen  gas  is  readily  occluded  in  large  volumes, 
and  Croatian  nations  for  centuries  to  come.  The  as,  for  instance,  palladium,  which  was  the 
omon  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  has  become  an  metal  chosen  for  makinff  the  -teat  The  da- 
accomplished  Set.  Thus  the  integrity  of  the  empire  ?^?,  J^^^^.  lor  maKmg  tne  test,  ine  ae- 
of  St  Stephen  has  been  restored  in  a  wav  in  which  *»^  ^^  chargmg  the  palladium  wire  with  hy- 
it  has  not  existed  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  drogen  need  not  be  described  any  further  than 
One  of  tiie  guarantees  of  the  integrity,  both  of  tiie  to  say  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to  in* 
Hungarian  crown  and  of  our  empire,  is  the  new  anny  gnre  accuracy  of  measurement.     The  original 

of  a  common  army,  and  thus  the  defensive  force  ^id  it*  weight  1.6832  grammes.     It  received  a 

which  b  to  protect  the  development  of  the  monarchy  charge  of  hydrogen  amounting  to  0.986  times 

has  been  created.  its  volume,  and  weighing  0.01147  grammes. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Diet,  the  When  the  gas  was  ultimately   expelled,  the 

preparations  for  the  elections  began.    Manifes-  loss,  as  ascertained  by  direct  weighing,  was 

toes  to  the  people  were  issued  by  Deak  in  be-  0.01164  grammes.    The  wire,  when  charged, 

half  of  the  Crovemment  party,  and  by  Ghyozy  showed  an  increase  in  length  of  0.885  of  an 

and  Tirsa,  the  leaders  of  the  Left.    The  main  inch.    The  increase  in  linear  dimensions  was 

points  of  the  political  programme  of  the  Left  from  100  to  101.605 ;  and  in  cubic  capacity 

are :  the  abolition  of  meetings  of  delegations  assuming  the  expansion  to  be  in  all  directions, 

from  Hungary  and  Austria  Proper,  the  estab-  from  100  to  104.908.    Supposing  the  two  met- 

lishment  of  a  Hungarian  Ministry  of  War,  and,  als  united  without  any  change  of  volume,  the 

finally,  the  reduction  of  tiie  union  of  Hungary  alloy  may  then  be  said  to  be  composed  of 

with  Austria  to  a  merely  personal  union,  sach  ByToinm*. 

as  exists  between  Sweden  and  Norway.    The        Palladium 100    or  96.82 

extreme  Left,  which,  in  the  Diet  of  1868,  com-         Hydrogenium 4.908  or  4.68 

prised  only  a  few  members,  would,  if  possible,  104.  aos  100 — 
sever  the  connection  of  Hungary  with  Austria  104.903 100. 
altogether.  The  law  of  1848  says,  that,  at  the  The  density  of  hydrogenium,  ascertained  by 
latest,  20  days  after  the  publication  of  the  writ,  this  experiment,  was  1.708 ;  but  a  second  ex- 
the  counties  and  towns  are  to  meet  in  assem-  periment  gave  it  at  1.898,  and  a  third  at  1.977. 
bly  and  choose  a  central  committee,  which  is  It  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  two  metals 
to  have  the  whole  management  of  the  elec-  remain  oftheir  proper  volume  in  uniting,  inac- 
tions for  all  the  electoral  districts  situated  in  cordance  with  the  general  rule  that  metals,  in 
the  county  or  town.  In  this  committee  all  the  the  formation  of  auoys,  retain  approximately 
electoral  districts  are  to  be  represented  in  fair  their  original  densities.  In  the  first  experiment, 
proportion,  as  well  as  the  villages  and  commu-  Mr.  Graham  considers  it  probable  that  the 
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maximnm  absorption  of  gas  bj  tbe  palladitim  metal  with  the  velocity  of  four  millimetres  a 
wire  was  obtained.  It  may  be  charged  with  minnte.  The  chemiccd  properties  of  bydro- 
any  smaller  proportion  by  shortening  the  time  genium  distinguish  it  from  hydrogen.  The 
of  exposure  to  the  gas.  The  tenacity  of  palla-  palladium  alloy  precipitates  mercury  and  calo- 
dium  wire  is  reduced  by  the  addition  of  hydro-  mel  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  mercury 
gen,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Taking  the  without  any  disengagement  of  hydrogen ;  that 
tenacity  of  the  wire  unalloyed  at  100,  the  te-  is,  hydrogenium  decomposes  chloride  of  mer- 
nacity  of  palladium  and  hydrogen  is  estimated  cury,  which  hydrogen  does  not.  This  explains 
at  81.29.  The  electric  conductivity  of  palla-  why  M.  Stanislas  Mennier  failed  to  discover 
dium  is  8.10 ;  of  palladium  plus  hydrogen  6.99.  the  occluded  hydrogen  of  meteoric  iron  by  dis* 
The  addition  of  hydrogen  manifestly  increases  solving  the  latter  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
the  small  natural  magnetism  of  palladium,  as  mercury ;  for  the  hydrogen  would  be  consumed 
experiments  demonstrated ;  from  which  it  ap-  like  the  iron  itself  in  precipitating  mercury, 
pears  to  follow  that  hydrogenium  is  magnetic,  Hydrogen  (associated  with  palladium)  unites 
a  property  confined  to  metals  and  their  com-  with  chlorine  and  iodine  in  the  dark,  reduces  a 
pounds.  Magnetism,  however,  is  not  percepti-  persalt  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protosalt,  oon- 
ble  in  hydrogen  gas^hich  was  placed  both  by  verts  red  prussiate  of  potash  into  yeUow  prus- 
Faraday  and  M.  £.  Becquerel  at  the  bottom  of  siate,  and  has  considerable  deoxidizing  power, 
the  list  of  diamagnetic  substances.  But  mag-  Mr.  Graham  sums  up  as  follows:  that,  in  pal- 
netism  is  so  liable  to  extinction  under  the  ladium  fully  charged  with  hydrogen  there 
influence  of  heat,  that  the  magnetism  of  a  exists  a  compound  of  the  two  in  a  proporUon 
metal  may  very  possibly  disappear  entirely  which  may  approach  to  equal  equivalents; 
when  it  is  fused  or  vaporized,  as  appears  with  that  both  substances  are  solid,  metallio,  and  of 
hydrogen  in  the  form  of  gas.  As  palladium  a  white  aspect ;  that  the  alloy  contains  about 
stands  high  in  tiie  group  of  paramagnetic  20  volumes  of  palladium  united  with  one 
metals,  hydrogenium  may  be  allowed  to  rise  of  hydrogenium ;  that  the  density  of  hydro- 
out  of  that  class  and  to  take  place  in  the  genium  is  about  2,  a  little  higher  than  mag- 
strictly  magnetic  group  with  iron,  nickel,  co-  nesium,  to  which  the  metal  may  be  supposed 
bait,  chromium,  and  manganese.  The  higher  to  bear  some  analogy ;  that  hydrogenium  has 
palladium  is  heated,  the  more  permeable  it  is  a  certain  amount  of  tenacity,  and  possesses 
by  hydrogen.  The  highest  velocity  of  permea-  the  electrical  conductivity  of^  a  metal;  and 
tion  was  observed  in  an  experiment  where  four  finally,  that  hydrogenium  takes  its  place  among 
litres  of  hydrogen  per  minute  passed  through  a  magnetic  metals.  The  latter  fact  may  have  its 
plate  of  palladium  one  millimetre  in  thiclmess  bearing  upon  the  appearance  of  hydrogenium 
and  calculated  for  a  square  metre  in  surface,  at  in  meteoric  iron  in  association  with  certain 
a  bright-red  heat  a  little  short  of  the  melting-  other  magnetic  elements.  Mr.  W.  £.  Roberts 
point  of  gold.  This  is  a  travelling  movement  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Graham  in 
of  hydrogen   through   the  substance  of  the  this  important  investigation. 


ILLINOIS.  Of  the  86,000,000  acres  of  estimated  at  one  dollar  a  ton,  as  it  lies  in  the 
land  which  constitute  the  area  of  the  State  bed,  to  liquidate  the  entire  national  debt  of 
of  Illinois,  21,000,000  were  to  some  extent  the  United  States.  The  annual  product  of  the 
improved,  and  10,000,000  were  under  actual  mines  already  in  operation  is  about  two  mill- 
cultivation  in  the  year  1868.  The  resources  ion  tons.  Iron  is  also  found  in  considerable 
of  the  State  are  rapidly  developing  under  the  quantity,  and  there  are  already  many  flourish- 
operations  of  enterprise  and  industry.  The  ing  manufactories  in  that  metal.  Other  mana- 
geological  survey,  which  has  been  going  on  for  factures  are  rapidly  springing  up,  and  even 
several  years,  and  which  has  been  liberally  now  the  State  has  eighty-seven  wool-carding 
encouraged  by  the  Legislature,  is  now  sub-  mills,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  mann- 
stantially  finished,  and  the  third  volume  of  the  factories  of  wooUen  fabrics,  with  a  capital  of^ 
Report  of  the  State  Geologist  has  just  been  $8,600,000  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
published.  It  will  require  three  more  volumes  and  employing  8,450  operatives,  and  consum- 
to  contain  a  full  record  of  the  results  of  this  ing  4,000,000  lbs.  of  wool, 
great  work.  This  report  contains  an  account  Yet  Illinois  maintains  her  preeminence  as 
of  the  mineral  wealth  and  the  natural  re-  an  agricultural  State,  and  Chicago  has  proba- 
sources  of  each-  county  in  thd  State,  and  will  bly  become  the  greatest  stock-market  in  the 
have  a  great  permanent  value.  It  is  found  world,  more  animals  having  been  received  at 
that  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal  underlie  the  her  stock-yards  in  1868  than  in  the  markets  of 
soil  in  several  of  the  counties,  and  some  notion  the  three  great  cities  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
of  their  value  may  be  formed  from  the  state-  and  Milwaukee  combined.  The  following 
ment  of  the  geologist  that  a  single  stratum  in  tables  exhibit  the  receipts  and  shipments  for 
Perry  County  contains  a  quantity  sufficient,  if  the  year : 
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RECEIPTS. 


Oattlt. 

Hogi. 

SbMp. 

HonM* 
25 

MolM. 

Janoaiy.. 

17,160 

156,517 

11,829 

55 

February . 

18,445 

65,826 

25,218 

224 

82 

March. . . . 

20,986 

69,567 

24,517 

228 

17 

April 

May 

85,143 

100,868 

40,685 

94 

■  • 

82,560 

181,564 

27,852 

108 

•  ■ 

June 

84,884 

102,869 

15,101 

92 

•  • 

July 

88,898 

78,859 

15,678 

45 

•  • 

Augost . . . 

15,964 

85,195 

23,798 

279 

•  • 

September 

80,883 

104,016 

22,009 

268 

60 

October  . . 

84,779 

169,278 

27,858 

188 

88 

November 

29,650 

248,472 

17,874 

75 

•  • 

December 

21,723 

400,256 

20,016 

10 
1,626 

•  • 

Total,  '68 

824,624 

1,706,782 

270,875 

292 

Total,  '67 

329,188 

1.696,736 
or  cattle . . 

180,888 

•  m 

Decrease  in  receipts 

Tru^raiifip.  in  TAnAintfi 

4,664 

of  bogs  , . . 

10,044 

Increase  in 

receipts 

of  sheep  .. 

89,987 

8HIPM1ENTB. 


Cattl*. 

Hogi. 

Sli0*p. 

HotBM. 

•    •     •    • 

MolM. 

Jamiary .. 

9,868 

89,029 

1,403 

55 

February . 

12,146 

46,948 

8,699 

275 

46 

Marnh .... 

15,288 

65,449 

15,208 

388 

■  ■ 

April  .... 
May. 

80,332 

86,914 

27,842 

130 

76 

81,020 

121,959 

14,689 

92 

June 

26,608 

87,573 

2,828 

77 

July 

27,351 

79,734 

3,292 

141 

August. . . 

9,839 

77,875 

8,202 

183 

September 

17,834 

89,212 

882 

850 

October . . 

16,009 

147,518 

1,391 

176 

88 

November 

10,903 

119,616 

1,727 

75 

•  • 

December 

10,394 

60,002 

660 

■  •  •  • 

22 

Total,  '68 

215,987 

1,020,829 

81,773 

1,887 

286 

Total,  »67 

208,580 

758,789 

88,052 

•  •  ■ 

Increase  in  shipments  of  cattle 12,407 

Increase  in  shipments  of  hogs 261,540 

Decrease  in  shipments  of  sheep 6,279 

The  sales  of  stook  for  the  year  amount  to 
nearly  $65,000,000.  Notwithstanding  these 
figures,  the  trade  suffered  some  check  on  ac- 
count of  the  ravages  of  what  is  called  the 
Texas  fever,  although  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Texas  and  the  Cherokee  Territory  was 
prohibited  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1867.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  disease,  and  commissioners 
from  various  States,  appointed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration,  met  in  convention  at 
Springfield,  on  the  first  day  of  December.  The 
subject  of  the  Texas  cattle  fever  was  fully 
discussed,  and  much  information  brought  to 
light,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations,  the 
commissioners  drew  up. a  law,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  various  State  Legislatures,  to  regulate 
the  trade  in  Texas  cattle.   (See  Oattlb  Disease.) 

The  property  of  the  State  as  assessed  in  1868 
may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  follows : 

Improved  lands,  21,292,021  acres $181,185,994 

T'aloe  of  improvements  on  lands 46,889,698 

TJnimproredt  lands,  10,928,000  acres 44,025,740 

Town  lots  and  improvements 108,517,244 

BoHroad  propertv 14,189,981 

Taxable  personal  property 124,027,887 

Total $468,776,494 

The  receipts  of  money  into  the  public  treas- 


ury for  the  two  years  ending  November  80, 
1868,  amounted  to  $2,276,768.19.  The  war- 
rants issued  by  the  auditor  for  the  same  period 
drew  from  the  public  funds  $2,126,668.74,  of 
which  $1,050,882.82  were  for  specisl  purposes, 
and  $1,075,726.41  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
public  institutions  and  the  support  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  The  rate  of 
taxation  at  presenl;  is  26  cents  on  each  hun- 
dred dollars  of  property  assessed. 

The  public  debt  of  Illinois  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing, andthis  prosperous  commonwealth  bids 
fair  in  a  few  years  to  be  free  from  all  her  liabili- 
ties. In  1840,  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  had 
at  that  time  a  population  of  only  500,000,  had 
incurred  a  debt  of  $14,000,000  by  the  failure 
of  the  State  Bank,  and  expenses  attending  the 
construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Mi<£igan 
Canal  and  other  internal  improvements.  The 
State  credit  for  several  years  was  very  low, 
but  the  constitution  of  1847  provided  for  a 
sinking  fund  known  as  the  two-mill  tax,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  The  mere  accumu- 
lations of  unpaid  interest  increased  the  debt  to 
$18,000,000  in  1857 ;  and  in  1861  $2,000,000 
more  were  added  by  the  expenses  attending 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  From  that  time, 
by  the  application  of  the  two-mill  tax  and  the 
receipts  from  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  and 
canal  revenues,  the  debt  has  been  steadily  di- 
minished. On  the  1st  of  December,  1866,  it 
amounted  to  $8,638,252,  and  in  the  next  two 
years  a  reduction  of  more  than  $2,500,000  was 
made.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  little  more 
than  $5,000,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  falls 
due  in  1870.  Under  a  law  of  1865,  the  State 
has  had  an  agent  at  Washington  to  attend  to 
the  collection  of  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
from  the  Governor  of  tbe  State,  he  closed  his 
office  on  the  81st  pf  December,  1868.  During 
the  three  years  while  the  agent  remained  at 
the  Federal  capital  he  settled  4,761  claims  of 
soldiers,  and  sent  them  $507,881.74  in  money. 
Besides  the  duty  of  urging  the  personal  claims 
of  soldiers,  this  agent  has  been  intrusted  with 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  State  against 
the  Government  for  expenses  incurred  during 
the  war.  In  the  nast  two  years  $46,000  have 
been  collected  on  tne  fourth  instalment  of  these 
claims,  $50,000  on  the  fifth  instalment,  and 
$186,845.08  on  the  sixth.  There  is  still  a 
balance  due  on  the  instalments  presented  of 
$583,818.74. 

Sever^  new  plans  for  internal  improvement 
are  on  foot  in  Illinois,  prominent  among  which 
is  an  enterprise  for  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  Illinois  River,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal.  This  would  cost 
about  $2,500,000  dollars,  and  would  probably 
increase  the  business  of  the  Canal  ten  times. 
This  canal,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
financial  incubus  on  the  State,  and  which  occa- 
sioned a  large  portion  of  the  embarrassing  debt 
which  existed  prior  to  1860,  has*been  shown 
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to  hare  pdd  more  than  its  cost  since  it  was  oon-  1864,  was  586;  in  1866,  it  had  increased  to 

stmcted.    The  oommisdoners  under  the  act  1,0Y8,  and  December  1,  1868,  thej  numbered 

of  1886.  for  the  constraotion  of  this  great  pub-  1,162.    Keed  is  felt  of  larger  accommodations, 

lie  worK,  expended  $4,979,908  npon  it,  and  and  separate  institatioDS  for  women  and  for 

$1,429,606  more  were  expended  by  the  Canal  yonthfol  offenders  are  required ;    83  of  the 

Trostees  under  the  act  of  1848.    ^oe  the  present  inmates  are  females.    The  act  of  the 

year  1848,  when  the  canal  was  opened  to  last  Legislature  providing  for  a  new  prison,  to 

navigation,  $4,527,825  have  been  received  from  be  call^  the  Illinois  Southern  Penitentiary,  has 

the  sales  of  lands  given  in  aid  of  the  work  by  not  been  carried  into  effect,  owing  to  the  hicL 

the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  that  the  nominations  of  commissioners  to  take 

toUs  have  yielded  $2,185,695  over  and  above  charge  of  the  work  were  never  acted  on  by 

the  expense  of  operating  the  canal  and  keep-  the  Senate.    A  law  was  also  passed  in  1867, 

ing  it  in  repair.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tiie  for  establishing  a  State  Reform  School,  for  the 

receipts  have  exceeded  the  cost  by  the  sum  of  correction  of  juvenile  offenders,  which  fiuled  to 

$771,966.    The  receipts  from  the  tolls  of  this  go  into  operation  from  the  same  cause  which 

public  property  in  1867  amounted  to  $252,-  defeated  the  Southern  Penitentiary  Act.    The 

281.28,  and  in  1868  they  were  $215,720.72.  nomination  of  commissioners  in  both  cases  was 

The  first  river  tunnel  constructed  in  this  made  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legiali^nre  in 

country  was  be^un  at  Chicago,  in  July,  1867,  June,  1867,  and  it  was  voted  by  the  Senate  tiiat 

and  completed  m  December,  1868,  at  a  cost  of  all  nominations  sent  in  by  the  Governor  ^^  be 

about  $880,000.    The  length  of  the  foot- way  postponed  until  the  next  regular  session  of  the 

from  entrance  to  entrance  is  810  feet.    The  General  Assembly." 

diameter  of  the  tanuel  is  19^  feet  at  the  en-  Much  has  been  done  in  Illinois  to  provide 

trance,  and  increases  to  28^  150  feet  from  the  for  the  unfortunate  classes  of  persons  who  are 

river  centre.    There  are  ventilation-shafts  110  the  natural  wards  of  the  State ;  but  the  provi- 

feet  from  the  entrance,  and  lights  at  intervals  sions  which  have  been  made  have  hardly  kept 

of  forty  or  fifty  feet.    There  is  a  double  car-  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  populatiou. 

riage-way  throughout  the  structure,  each  road-  The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  Insane 

way  being  11  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high.  Asylum  since  December  1,  1866,  is  623,  of 

The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  whom  883  are  males,  and  290  females.  Of  the 
of  February  25,  1867,  to  superintend  the  erec-  males  198  were  unmarried,  and  123  married; 
tion  of  a  new  State-House  at  Springfield,  have  while  of  females,  98  were  unmarried,  and  170 
been  prosecuting  their  labors  with  energy.  The  married.  The  most  prominent  causes  of  insan- 
county  of  Sangamon  and  the  city  of  Spring-  ity,  according  to  the  report  of  the  superin- 
field  conveyed  to  the  State  in  fee  simple  the  tendent,  were  vicious  indulgences  and  religious 
land  on  which  the  building  is  located,  and  excitement.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
more  than  $350,000  have  been  expended  al-  mates  consisted  of  farmers,  laborers,  and  per- 
ready  in  preparing  the  ground  and  laying  tiie  sons  occupied  with  domestic  labors.  There 
foundation  of  the  structure.  In  the  opinion  of  were  48  students,  10  teachers,  8  physicians,  3 
the  commissioners  and  architects  who  have  clergymen,  and  1  lawyer.  The  expenditures 
the  work  in  charge,  $660,000  will  be  required  of  the  institution  for  two  years  have  amounted 
in  the  next  two  years  to  carry  it  on  efficientiy.  to  $229,749.    The  number  of  inmates  remaining 

Previous  to  the  extra  session  of  the  Legis-  in  the  hospital  on  the  Ist  of  December  was  406. 
lature  in  Jane,  1867,  the  State  Penitentiary,  at  In  1865  an  experimental  school  for  the  in- 
Joliet,  had  been  leased  to  the  Illinois  Manu&o-  struction  and  training  of  idiots  and  feeble-mind- 
turing  Company,  but,  by  an  act  of  the  General  ed  children  was  established,  and,  frtnn  i^pro- 
Assembly  at  that  time,  proviaon  was  made  priations  made  in  1867,  convenient  buildings 
for  its  management  by  the  State  authorities ;  have  been  erected  for  its  use,  enable  of  giving 
and  on  the  1st  of  July  it  was  surrendered  by  adequate  accommodations  to  about  sixty  pupils, 
the  lessees.  Up  to  that  time,  $1,075,000  had  Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  221  appUca- 
been  expended  in  its  erection,  and  $54,525  cations  for  admission  have  been  received,  131 
worth  of  property  was  then  found  on  the  prem-  of  them  in  behalf  of  male  children,  and  90  for 
ises  in  the  form  of  workshops,  fixtures,  etc.  females.  The  efforts  of  those  who  have  chai^ge 
Since  this  institution  has  been  in  charge  of  the  of  these  unfortunates  have  found  great  en- 
State,  two  systems  of  management  have  been  oouragement  in  the  marked  improvement  which 
tried,  one  by  hiring  out  the  labor  of  the  con-  has  iMsen  displayed  in  many  instances.  The 
victs,  and  the  other  by  employing  it  directly  superintendent  of  the  school  says:  ^^  In  no  other 
by  the  State.  The  former  plan  is  pronounced  class  can  the  power  of  amelioration  be  applied 
a  fsulure,  and  by  tiie  latter  tiie  expenses  have  by  private  individuals,  or  local  authorities,  with 
been  $463,569.60  in  eighteen  months,  while  such  prospects  of  success.  Furthermore,  in  a 
the  earnings  derived  from  the  sales  of  manu-  large  percentage  of  cases,  it  may  be  afiS[rmed 
factnred  articles  have  amounted  to  $333,878.  that  an  appropriate  education  will  develop  a 
A  large  outlay,  however,  was  necessarily  in-  capacity  for  productive  industry,  where,  with- 
curred  in  inaugurating  the  new  system  of  em-  out  it,  an  utter  inability  for  useful  occupation 
ploying  the  convicts.  The  number  of  inmates  would  exist." 
of  the  Penitentiary  on  the  first  of  December,  The  State  has  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
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dumb,  where  gardens,  workshops,  And  schools,  department  of  agrionltnre,  a  department  of 
contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  improye-  mechanical  science  and  literatnre,  a  department 
ment  of  this  class.  The  nnmber  of  pnpils  ad-  of  military  science,  and  a  commercial  depart- 
mitted,  since  its  organization  in  1846,  is  682,  of  ment  The  department  of  agriculture  Incmdes 
whom  271  are  now  at  the  sohooL  The  ezpen-  instruction  and  practice  in  the  various  prooess- 
ditares  for  the  two  jears  ending  December,  es  of  husbandry,  as  well  as  the  study  of  physi- 
1868,  were  $116,850,  while  $108,604  have  been  cal  sciences  and  modern  history  and  languages, 
received  from  various  sources.  The  Institution  In  the  mechanical  department  great  prominence 
for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  has  been  in  op^  is  given  to  mathematical  studies  and  mechanics, 
oration  20  years;  881  persons  have  been  ad-  and  a  workshop,  with  a  supply  of  tools  and 
mitted  and  provided  with  instruction  and  sup-  machinery,  is  at  the  service  of  the  student.  The 
port,  and  260  have  completed  their  course  and  various  branches  of  military  science  are  taught, 
returned  home.  At  the  State  Eye  and  Ear  and  all  the  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uni- 
Infirmary,  400  patients  have  received  gratuitous  form  of  cadet  gray  mixed  cloth.  A  valuable 
treatment  in  the  last  two  years.  A  Home  for  beginning  has  been  made  in  procuring  appa- 
Soldiers'  Orphans  has  been  established  at  Nor-  ratns  necessary  in  illustrating  the  vanous 
mal,  in  McLean  Oounty,  where  a  farm  and  branches  of  study.  The  practical  labors  of  the 
substantial  brick  buildii^s  have  been  obtained  students  are  systematized,  and  each  receives  a 
St  a  cost  of  $100,000.  This  institution  has  compensation  not  to  exceed  eight  cents  an  hour 
under  its  care  about  300  orphans.  The  appro-  for  the  three  regular  working  hours,  and  12^ 
priations  of  the  last  Legislature  for  the  vanous  cents  for  extra  hours.  The  foSowing  is  a  state- 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State  amounted  ment  of  a  yearns  expenses  at  the  xmiversity,  but 
to  upward  of  $835,000.  it  is  said  that  any  young  man  can  pay  his  way 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  State  on  the  through  by  the  labors  of  the  year : 

3d  of  September  was  10,705;  the  number  of  Tuition,  room-rent,  and  inoidontaU, 

school-houses,  10,381 ;   male  teachers,  8,240 ;       A-om $84  50  to  $89  60 

female  teachers,  10,797 ;   number  of  school-    Board  in  hall 108  00  to   126  00 

going  chUdren  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,    S?®^,^*^  ^i|^^-;  ••••:•: iS  52  !^     H  22 

826,820;    number  actually  attending  school!    Waahrng, 75 cents  per  dozen lOOOto     15  60 

706,780.     The  expense  of  supporting  these  Total $168  00     $196  00 

schools  for  the  year  was  $6,480,881.  mv«  «^i:xu«i  ^^T^r^i.l^  ?«  Tii:«^t.  «,—  -«,-«?*^ 

The  Normal  University,  at  Normal  was  or-  J^^epohtical  campaign  mnimoisw^ 

ganized  in  1857,  and  has  been,  eveSe,  under  ^^*  ^""'"''^^  ^^^^  ^^^™  ^^«^^^^"-    The  Demo- 


186T,  it  was  declared  a  State  institution,  and  T?  """"  -*. April.    «.*i,^*_ ,,««  wurci^MY"  .^» 

aH  the  property  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  ^  ^Zld  *  t^.^'TTllf^r  ^^^Xl 

Board  of  Question  in  tru^t  for  the  university,  ZZ^n^^r^^Jt^  .  nUtfl™  nf^hl^h  lit 

was  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  State  VroooediJigs,  reported  a  platform,  of  which  the 

nilmois:    The  school  opened  in  1857,  with  ^^^^^,^f  *Z^  *^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^^f^  .,, 

47  students,  and  now  there  are  over  1,000.  The  ,  ^'''^' P*!l"l*T»  ^®  T  w^^^^I  ""m^^ 

-xt  o«uuvuw>,  Bu«*  uvw  wu^Av  nc^  ^/*vA  ^i^^^'    ■''*»  to  all  Dieasures,  the  tendency-  of  which  m  to  lead  to 

current  annual  expenses  of  this  university  are  »  consolidation  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  agents 

about  $25,000,  of  which  $5,000  are  paid  from  of  the  Federal  Qovemment— believing,  as  we  do, 

tuitions  received  at  the  model  school,  which  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people,  and  preser- 

forms  an  interesting  feature  of  the  institution.  ^»*f^?  *£?  oontinuation  of  our  Union  as  a  repubUo, 

Thedonation of &^^^^^ acres ofl«.d by Oon-  ^^i^St^e^g'TTr^^tt^^^ 

gross,  for  the  aid  of  a  college  mtended  to  furnish  and  equalit^r  of  each  and  all  the  States— subordinate 

an  education  in  agriculture  and  other  practical  to  the  exercise  of  the  just  and  dearly-granted  powers 

pursuits,  was  accepted  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  of  *he  Federal  Govemment— hi  all  their  just  rights  and 

md  on  the  28th  of  February,  1867,  an  act  was  ^Jde^u"^^^^           *^*  ^**^  members  of  the 

approved^  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Jiaolved,  That,  from  this  declaration,  it  necessarily 

the  nimois  Indnstnal  University,  and  fixing  its  results  that  we  are  now,  have  been,  and  will  he  nn- 

location  at  TJrbana,  Champaign  Oounty.    Nine  alterably  opposed  to  all  the  various  measures  of  the 

hnndred  and  eiarhty  acres  of  land  were  iriven  *^^  ^^  Congresses  which,  under  the  name  of  reoon- 

i^«.  ♦iii*  ^»r.«f«>  f/x/»^fii/ii.  wUii  *\a.  \^t^\lA^nr,a  r.f  Btruction  mcasures,  and  other  specious  and  deceptive 

by  tho  county,  together  with  the  buildings  of  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^f  ^^  perpetuate*^  the 

the  Champaign  Institute,  and  $100,000  m  coun-  power  and  domination  of  the  present  ruling  party,  by 

ty  bonds  payable  in  ten  years,  bearing  interest  fbrce  and  fraud,  over  the  people  of  what  should  bie 

at  the  rat«  of  ten  per  cent.   Over  $250,000  were  t«n  equal  States  of  the  Union,  and  thereby  maintain 

derived  from  the  sale  of  the  scrip  representing  ^^^^  Srmmta^''*roteStora^thr 

880,000  acres  of  the  congressional  grant  of  land.  ^^  timrof^Found  p"ilce,  whanhe?T^cip!es 

The  trustees  who  were  charged  with  the  or-  have  ever  tended  to,  and  which  the  armed  hosts  of 

fi^anization  of  the  university  chose  Dr.  J.  M.  rebellion  failed  to  accomplish — ^the  dismemberment 

Qregory  regent,  and  in  March,  1868,  the  in-  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  the  subversion  of  our  ea- 

stit^tioj  w^  opened.  «id  has  since  had  a  reg-  *'^^,f4ThS^'e?^|jSd"tS^^rn:td.y,  «.  nn- 

■alar  attendance  of  110  students.     The  course  broken  as  it  was  confessed  to  be,  hy  every  depart- 

of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  a  ment  of  the  Federal  Government,  after  the  armies  of 
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the  rebellion  had  hurled  their  power  against  it  for  Suolved^  That  our  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
more  than  four  years :  and  now,  when  peace  has  onoe  vention  are  instruc^ted  to  insist  upon  the  poUcy  of 
affain  visited  the  lana,  we  imperatively  demand  that  paying  6.20  bonds  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  ooun- 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  the  Fed-  tiy  as  a  part  of  our  national  platform :  and  while  we 
eral  Constitution  be  evermore  reinstated  in  their  full  recognize  in  the  Hon.  George  U.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio, 
force  and  effect.  a  statesman  of  the  first  order,  and  a  pure  patriot,  we 

Besohidy  That  the  ri^ht  of  suffirage  shall  be  limited  deem  it  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  trammel  our  dele- 
to  the  white  race  in  this  country,  and,  while  we  un-  gates  in  their  choice  of  candidates,  but  desire  that 
hesitatingly  declare  this  shall  be  the  law  in  our  State,  tney  shall,  after  a  Aill  and  fraternal  conference  with 
we  fully  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  in  each  ana  the  delegates  of  other  States,  favor  the  nomination 
every  State  to  determine  for  themselves,  Aree  from  of  those  candidates  best  suited  to  the  positions,  and 
any  outside  interference,  from  any  power  whatever.  most  likely  to  be  elected  at  the  polls. 

Kesolved.  That  the  intended  and  designed  political  mv             •     x*         i>      x-l    oj.  x     i.-  i_  ^ 

effect  of  the  so-called  reconstruction  measures  of  the  ,  The  nominations  for  the  btate  ticket  were: 

present  and  last  Congress  is  to  deliver  over  the  politi-  John  R.  Eden,  of  Moultrie,  for  Governor;  W. 

cal  control  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  latelv  eman-  H.   Van  Epps,   of  Lee,   for  lieutenant-Gov- 

dpated  negroes  therem,  and  thereby  thus  aid,  by  the  ernor ;  Gustavns  Van  Hoerebeck,  of  Clinton, 

utter  ^rostraUon  of  the  white  men.  citizens  thereof,  ^      RpVrfttArv  nf  fit  Ate*   Tauba   T    Phillinfl    nf 

toretwn  the  lease  of  power  the  ruling  party  have  so  J?^  oecretary  01  Otate,  Jesse  J.  rnuiips,  01 

long  held,  and  which  tney  have  so  flagrantly  abused,  Montgomery,   for  Treasurer ;    and  Robert  E. 

all  of  which  we  will  resist  as  freemenoy  every  means  Williams,  of  McLeau,  for  Auditor, 

which  is  given  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  The  Republican  State  Central    Committee 


be  so  paid,  as  the  said  obligations  are  within  the  May,  representing  the  voters  of  lUinois  "  who 

power  of  the  Government  to  relieve  and  discharge ;  support  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstrnct- 

and  that  whereof  the  faith  of  the  Government  is  w  the  disorganized  States ;  who  are  in  fevor 

this^e  wiil^not  gof  ^^  ^^        ^        '        ^  ^*^«^  ^^^r  admission  to  a  participation  in 

Jieaolvedy  That  the  present  system  of  national  banks  *^®  Government ;  who  are  in  favor  of  retrench- 

can  and  should  be  abolished  at  once,  and  the  notes  ment  of  public  expenditures ;  of  honest  and 

of  the  said  institutions  redeemed,  and  their  place  re-  economical  administration  of 'government;  of 

Ueved  by  non-interest  bearing  notes  of  the  Govern-  reducing  taxes  to  the  greatest  practical  extent ; 

SnsifdolkT^'^^^^     '^^^^^^  of  maintaining  the  national  faith  and  bono; 

Setolved,  That  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  inviolate ;  who  are  opposed  to  paying  the  rebel 

whether  invested  in  Government  securities  or  other-  debt  or  damages  for  loss  of  slaves  caused  by 

wise,  should  sustain  its  full  and  fair  share  of  taxation,  treason  and  rebellion ;  who  are  in  favor  of  the 

oft?aJiSt"nSr!S^"IS?^extSSfto  fti  l^^f^  of  all  America,  citizens,  .native  «.d 

worid  the  malignancy  of  the  representatives  of  a  adopted,  every  where ;  and  who  are  in  favor  of 

piuly,  part  of  whom  were  repudiated  by  their  con-  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-PreBident 

stituents  at  the  last  expression  of  their  views,  and  whose  faith  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation 

who,  to  secure  a  partisan  advantage,  would  destroy  ^iU  not  be  broken." 

mtbeir  power  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government.  ti»«  y.^«  ,,««♦?  ^«  «,«*  :«  «^^^.;i««^a  ^^z*^u  *v:- 

Besoh^a,  That  the  nation  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  ,|^®  convention  met  in  accordance  with  this 

soldiers  and  sailors  who  gaUantly  defended  it  in  the  call,  and  proceeded  to  make  the  following  nom- 

late  war  of  rebellion,  and  that  tne  memory  of  those  inations :   for  Governor,   M^jor-G^neral  John 

who  perished  in  the  conflict  should  and  will  be  held  M.  Palmer,  of  Sangamon ;  for  lieutenant-Gov- 


gratulate,  and  tender  them  the  assurance  of  our  honor  Auditor,    General   Charles  E.   Lippincott,   of 

and  regard,  and  trust  they  will  aid  in  perpetuating  Cass ;    for    Treasurer,   Erastus  Hf.   Bates,   of 

the  liberties  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country  they  Marion ;  and  for  Attorney-General,  Washing- 

^S^l^J"-rut  Jr^kng  the  doctrine  tha  ^e-  *»"  ^^'^^f^  <>/ 1*  Salle     The  platform  adopt- 

gianoe  is  alienable,  our  national  Government  should  ^  ^*8  ^  ^^®  followmg  terms : 

^^^^  wS"^  llf  n!S  *^I?^'  ^^fS^""  '5??'''®  ""^  The  RepubUcan  party  of  the  State  of  lUinoiB,  con- 

u^T'^^f^t^l^^J^J^"^^'^^^  °1^®  P^":  ^^^^g  t^eir  g'^  contest  against  the  political  Action 

2   ^1^  ^  American  citizenry  a  foreign  government  which  cuhninStod  in  open  rebeUion  agkinst  the  Con- 

"^PW^^^'T^^t^ •**  T'^  "^'^  '^^ at  aflhazards.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  lawsf and  which  noTseeks  U)  mtc 

Be»olv^,  That,  m  the  opimon  of  the  Democracy  f^^  the  wreck  of  the  rebel  creeds  and  rebel  armies 


declared:  and  recogmzinflr  in  him  the  possession  of        Regolted'l,  That  we  congratulate  the  countiT  on 
every  quality  fitting  for  fliat  station,  we  do ,  declare    the  assured  success  of  the  r^nstruction  laws  of  6on- 


jae  memDe™  irom  lhib  oia^  ro  wie  rjauomu  ^onven  securing  equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all:  we 

tion  to  vote  as  a  unit,  and  to  use  all  honorable  moans  toia  that  tke  poUcy  of  ^VAdrew  Johison,  supported 

in  their  power  to  secure  his  nomination  by  that  body  by  the  Democrktic  partv,  which  proposes  to  eSfer  a 

lor  mat  posiuon.  monopoly  of  such  rights  upon  conquered  rebels  and 

The  following  was  also  reported  by  a  mi-  discontented   slaveholders,   was   Iraught  with  the 

nority  of  the  committee,  but  was  laid  on  the  S^^ii*  perils,  both  to  the  peace  of  the  nation  and  to 

X  VI          1  av          •     'J.              i.    J     X  J      .xi^     ^  the  freedom  of  individuals, 

table,  and  the  m^ority  report  adopted  without  2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  restore  the 

amendment :  lately-revolted  States  to  their  practical  relations  in  the 
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Union  on  a  footioff  of  equality  with  the  other  States,  the  appointees  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  flllingf  their 

whenever  the  oonoitions  imposed  in  the  roconstruo-  places  with  supporters  of  his  policy  of  reconstruction, 

tion  laws  should  have  been  complied  with.  we  can  seen  no  end  to  the  corruption  prevailing  in  the 

8.  That  we  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  collection  of  the  revenue  but  m  a  change  in  the  ad- 
national  crime :  and  that  the  national  nonor  requires  ministration  of  the  presidential  office, 
the  pavment  of  the  public  indebtedneas,  in  the  utmost  11.  That  the  wages  of  labor  constitute,  in  this 
good  taith,  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  ac-  country,  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of  society ;  and 
cording  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws  under  as  labor  is  confined  to  no  race,  nalionality,  or  creed, 
which  It  was  contracted.  the  rights  of  laboring  men  aie  eveiy  where  the  same. 

4.  That  it  ta  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  12.  That  as  those  rights  cannot  be  assaUed  anv- 

taxation  should  be  equalized  and  reduced  as  rapidly  where  b^  slavery  or  by  any  of  its  modifications  witn- 

the  national  faith  will  permit,  and  that  any  sur-  out  infiiotinjjp  wrong  upon  labor  everywhere,  there- 


market,  the  Southern  States,  that  the  nue  shall  be  universal 

6.  Tliat  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  should  be  and  inviolable,  **  An  honest  day's  wages  for  a  fiuthful 

extended  over  a  fair  time  before  redemption,  and  that  day*s  work." 

it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  18.  That   the  Republican  party,  mindful  of  the 

on  such  debt  whenever  and  however  it  can  be  lawfully  truth  that  genuine  national  greatness  and  prosperity 

done.  must  always  be  founded  upon  public  morahty«  reoog- 

6.  That  as  it  is  probable  that  no  form  of  Govern-  nize  in  perfect  civil  and  religious  libertv,  in  support 

ment  indebtedness  will  be  presented  for  many  years,  of  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  bled,  the  most 

the  principal  of  the  war  debt  being  the  hentage  of  efficient  means  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the 

the  futuroj,  it  is  premature  to  consider  the  question  people. 

of  calling  m  the  loans:  that,  before  the  first  issue  of  rm.^  t      •  i^i.          r  loe^n        i             >  •       ^ 

SQoh  indebtedness  becomes  payable,  the  currency  of  J^?  Leg^lature  of  1867  made  provision  for 

the  country  will  be  equivalent  in  value  to  ^Id,  unless  submitting  to  the  sunrages  of  the  people  tlie 

the  enemies  of  the  public  credit  should,  m  the  mean  question  of  holding  a  convention  to  revise  and 

^^^%^^f^J?^  ^*' ,  TTi         fl  n     *  V  v           V  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  time 

*?;.r4^?S3L&''t^;Ktt.r.S3'^  of  holding  the  election  for  delegates,  in  case 

his  equally  remarkable  success  in  executing  the  re-  *'^^  people  decidea  m  favor  of  the  convention, 

construction  laws  of  Congress,  has  twice  rescued  the  to  be  nzed  by  the  next  Legislature,  and  the 

country  from  the  greatest  perils,  that  the  consummate  convention  to  be  held  within  three  months 

abiUty  and  loyalty  which  he  has  exhibited  m  eveiy  ^fter  such  election.    This  was  one  of  the  ques- 

emergency  of  peace  and  war  have  made  him  the  most    j.!^^„  v^r.  «^  *u« -.^ ^^i^  ^4.  *v^  i    *    i     *•     ^      j 

illuatnous  exponent  of  theprindples  which  triumphed  Jj®^  ^^^^^e  the  people  at  the  last  election,  and 

in  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  and  is  the  natural  sue-  tney  decided  that  the  convention  should  be 

oesaor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  affections  of  the  held.  The  total  vote  cast  was  444,860,  of  which 

people ;  and  our  delemtes  in  the  Chicago  Convention  228,124  were  for  the  convention,  ffivinff  a  ma- 

^^^Z^'irT^.wT^toT^r.m^  "  jority  of  704  in  the  whole  State  in  favor  of 

President  of  the  United  States.  revismg  the  constitution.    The  election  on  the 


JhraoV"^"^S?S;r.Si?nrt\'ed,ISr«5  -^  ^^or  of  Grant's  election  jnd  199  148  for 

that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  oeymour.     (jrant's  majority,  51,150.     General 

States  to  protect  all  ite  citizens,  .native-bom  and  John  A.  Logan  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 

nataralized,  in  the  full  ei^ovment  of  the  same,  and    licans,  and Dickey  by  the  Democrate  for 

S'e^^''-*"hte^'Tein^v1iS^^^  member  of  Confess  at  large,  to  represent  the 

ST-rSt  thHLnks'Sr  the  American  people  are  due  ^^ol®.  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy  who  Washington.     Logan^s  megonty  at  the  election 

have  perilled  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  countiy  was  65,987.     Members  of  Congress  were  also 

and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  its  fla^ ;  that  the  elected   from  the  thirteen  congressional  dis- 

^^^rJS  vif^j'^d^SStt^SdTe.?^^^  ^"^  "T  '^^Z  r '■%««P''Wl«m^  and  four 

provision  should  be  made  for  those  of  their  survivors  l^emocrats.    1  he  State  officers  elected  were  all 

who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  Republican.     The  Legislature,  which  meete  bi- 

in  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  that  the  memory  ennially,  assembled  on  the  5th  of  January,  1869. 

of  those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defence  will  be  held  Jtg  composition  is  as  follows : 

sn  grateful  and  everlastmg  remembrance.  '^ 

10.  That  we  reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  foUowincr  8«Mt«.        Boom.        Joist  Bda«t. 

resolutions  of  tiie  recent  Democratic  Convention  or        Bepublicans 18  53  76 

Illinois,  to  wit :    '^Betolved^  That  in  the  administra-        Democrats 7  27  84 

tion  of  the  present  evstem  of  internal  revenue  a  re-  ,    ,                 —            —              — 

ibnn  is  loudly  called  for,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  B^p.  majority 11  81  42 

SS&'S/Si^^'i.Jl^l^l^TlM^o^^o?:  ^^oGovemoroflllinoiBischoseBforaterm 

ed  and  fattened  upon  the  substance  of  the  people,  and  ot  four  years.     K.  J.  Uglesby  who  had  been 

who,  under  the  pretence  of  collecting  the  revenue  the  efficient  Executive  of  the  State  since  the  be- 

/or  the  Government,  have  succeeded  in  enrichmg  ginning  of  1866,  retired  from  office  immediately 

themselves  at  the  exnense  of  the  people ; »»  and,  in-  ^fter  the  opening  of  the  Legislature,  and  on  the 

aaznuch  as  the  frauds  here  recited  have  been  mainly,  ^Q^t  .^  T««\,«»io^iQ«a  n^^^^^i  t^^.«  tlt  t>«i,v,«, 

if  not  wholly,  committed  since  Andrew  Johnson  b^bl  18th  of  January,  1869,  Gener^  John  M.  Palmer 

trayed  bin  own  partv  and  sought  the  alliance  and  "^as  inaugurated  as  the  fourteenth  Governor 

friendship  of  the  Democratic  party,  by  removing  of  the  Commonwealth. 


852  IMPEAOHMEKT. 

IMPEACHMENT.    Proceedinoi  of  the  Seriate  Bhould  only  be  presented  to  a  oonrt  of  impeAchment, 

sitting  far  the  trial  of  Andbbw  Johnson,  that  no  summonB  or  other  prooeBj  shouia  isaile  «c- 

FresZAt  of  the  Unidd  States  on  Articled  ^^^^J^.^^^  V^i:^^^^^Z^ 

of  Impeachment  exhibited  hy  the  Houee  of  ghould  be  framed  only  by  the  court  itself. 

JSepreeentatives,  I  have  found  myself  unable  to  oome  to  any  other 

rk«r  TJT^^A^^  i?^>««r.«««'  ♦*»«,  o^f-k    1QAQ    ♦i»«.  conclusions  than  these.  loanassuninoreaaonforr^ 

On  Monday,  February  the  24tb,  1868,  the  nuiring  the  Senate  to  organise  a  oo^  under  any  other 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  ian  its  ordinary  presi&ig  officer  for  the  latter  pro- 

the  United  States  resolved  to  impeach  Andrew  codings  upon  an  impeachment  of  the  Prealdent,  wMeh 

Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  of  does  not  seem  to  me  to  imply  eoually  to  the  earlier. 

high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  which  the  ^"^  mformedthat  the  Senate  has  proceeded  iroon 

ut|3«t  vAi    TO  «»ix**  i***o«««*j€«wo,vw  «*«**«**«  ^^^j.  ^g^g  jmj  j^  j3  m,^  my  purpose  to  contest  what 

Senate  was  apprised,  and  arrangements  were  j^s  superior  wisdom  may  have1iii4loted.    All  good  dt- 

made  for  the  trial.     On  Monday,  the  8d  of  Izens  will  fervently  pray  that  no  oceaaion  may  ever 

March,  articles  of  impeachment  were  agreed  arise  when  the  grave  proceeding|8  now  in  prpgreesviS 

upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  ^  ^^^  "  *  precedent.    But  it  is  not  impossible  thsfe 

the  4th  the  following  letter  of  Chief-Justice  '"it^^SiSTthTrefo^^^^^^^^ 

Chase  was  presented  to  the  Senate :  the  Chief  Justice  with  an  important  ftmction  in 

7b  the  Smat€  of  the  UnUed  States :  ^^  ^^  ^^  ''^  iSP^'^^'vr''^  .      President,  it  hsa 

T             .     *^^v       1              <.   J.     V    1           V        ^  seemed  to  me  fitunff  and  obligatory,  when  ho  is  un* 

,_  Inasmuch  as  th^e  sole  power  to  try  b^T Jmpeadiment  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  5,,^  ^^^  oTSie^enate  ooncemiag 


mitting,  very  respectfully,  some  observations  in  re- 
spect to  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  im-  Qn  the  6th  the  articles  of  impeachment  were 
peachment  which  has  been  preferred  by  the  House  ^^«„^^x^j  4,^  xv^  a«««4.«.  v*  ♦tT/^  *.^*»««^«<.  ^^ 
of  Representatives  against  the  President  now  in  office,  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  managers  on 
That,  when  the  Senate  sits  for  the  trial  of  an  impeach-  the  part  of  the  House,  who  were  acoompanied 
ment,  it  sits  as  a  court,  seems  unquestionable :  that  by  the  House,  the  grand  inquest  of  the  naticHi, 
for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the  President  this  ag  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
court  must  be  constituted  of  the  members  of  the  ^^^  Union.  Mr.  Binirham,  chauman  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  Chief  Justice  presidmg,  seems  vauvu.  ^*.  x^ju^uatu,  ^uotxmui^  w  «»« 
equaUv  unouostionable.  The  "FederalUt"  is  re-  managers,  read  the  articles  as  follows : 
garded  as  the  highest  contemporary  authority  in  the  ArUOet  eaOMUed  dr  <^  ^ouse  cf  Btpreseniaiives  qf  O* 
construction  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  the  sixty-  UnUsd  States,  in  the  name  of  tkemselvee  and  au  Out 
fourth  number  the  functions  of  the  Senate,  sitting  m  Vf^  ^  ^  miUd  States,  agtanst  Andrew  Johitsos, 
their  judicial  capacity  as  a  court,  for  the  trial  of  an  5!if*<^i,^  ^  ^''^  5toto>,fr  mgrihteywyygntf  wy. 
impeachment,  are  examined.  5?J  ^ijS^L^S^^''^^  "^^^^         -^  ^^  *'*^ 

In  a  psragraph  exphuning  the  reasons  for  uniting  "^  misaemeanors, 
the  Supreme  Court  with  the  Senate  in  the  formation  abtiole  i. 
of  the  court  of  impeachment,  it  is  observed  that,  to  a  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
certain  extent,  the  benefits  of  that  union  will  be  ob-  States,  on  the  21  st  da]r  of  February  ,in  the  year  of 
tained  from  making  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washintrton,  in  the  I>Lstrict  of  Co- 
Court  the  president  of  the  court  of  impeachment,  as  lumbia.  unmindful  of  the  nigh  duties  of  hia  office,  of 
is  proposea  in  the  plan  of  the  convention ;  while  the  his  oatn  of  office,  and  of  the  requirement  of  the  Con- 
inconveniences  of  an  entire  incorporation  of  the  for-  stitution  that  he  should  take  care  that  tbe  laws  be 
mer  into  the  latter  will  thus  be  substantially  avoided,  faithfully  executed,  did  unlawfully  and  in  violi^on 
This  was  perhaps  the  prudent  measure.  This  au-  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
thority  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  either  of  the  issue  an  order  in  writing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M. 
propositions  just  stated ;  and  a  statement  of  them  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretaiy  for  the  Depart- 
will  servo  to  introduce  the  question^  upon  which  I  ment  of  War.  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  been 
think  it  my  duty  to  state  the  result  of  my  reflections  theretofore  duly  appointed  and  commissioned,  oy  and 
to  the  Senate ;  namely,  at  what  period,  in  the  case  of  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  Hit 
the  impeachment  of  the  President,  should  the  court  United  States^  as  such  Secretary,  and  s^d  Andrew 
of  impeachment  be  organized,  under  oath,  as  directed  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Itth 
in  the  Constitution !                                                  ^  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1867,  and  durix^ 

It  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  any  one  who  re-  the  recess  of  said  Senate,  having  suspended  by  his 
fleets  on  the  abilities  and  learning  in  the  law  which  order  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  oflfce,  and  within 
distinguished  so  many  of  the  Senators,  besides  the  twenty  days  after  the  first  day  of  the  next  meeting  of 
reason  assigned  in  the  **  Federalist,"  that  there  must  said  Senate,  that  is  to  si^,  on  the  12th  day  of  Deoem- 
have  been  still  another  for  the  provision  requiring  ber.  in  the  year  last  aroresaid,  having  reported  to 
the  Chief  Justice  tojpreside  In  the  court  of  impeach-  sua  Senate  such  suspension,  with  the  eviaenoe  and 
ment.  Under  the  (Jonstitution,  in  the  case  of  a  va-  reasons  for  his  action  m  the  case  and  the  name  of  the 
cancy  in  the  office  of  President,  the  Vice-President  person  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  8Q<^  office 
succeeds ;  and  it  was  doubtless  thought  prudent  and  temporarily  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and 
befitting  that  the  next  in  succession  should  not  pre-  said  Senate  thereafterward,  on  the  ISth  day  of  Jan- 
side  in  a  proceeding  through  which  a  vacancy  might  uary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lora  1868,  havin/^  duly  con- 
be  created.  It  was  not  doubted  that  the  Senate,  sidered  the  evidence  and  reasons  reported  by  said 
while  sitting  in  its  ordinary  capacity,  must  necessa-  Andrew  Johnson  for  said  suspension,  and  having  re- 
rily  receive  from  the  House  of  Representatives  some  fused  to  concur  in  sud  suspension,  whereby  ana  by 
notice  of  its  intention  to  impeach  tne  President  at  its  force  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  '*  An  acst 
bar ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  an  unwarrantable  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civU.  offloeaj'  passed 
opinion,  in  view  of  this  constitutional  provision,  that  March  2, 1867,  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  did  lorUrwith 
the  orgfuiization  of  the  Senate,  as  a  court  of  impeach-  resume  the  functions  of  his  office,  whereof  the  said 
ment  under  the  Constitution,  should  preceae  the  Andrew  Johnson  had  then  and  there  duo  notice,  and 
actual  announcement  of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  siud  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  by  reason  of  the  premises, 
of  the  House,  and  it  may  be  thought  a  still  less  un-  on  said  21st  dav  of  February,  being  lawfully  entitled 
warrantable  opinion  that  articles  of  impeachment  to  hold  said  office  as  Secretflffy  for  the  Department  of 
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War,  which  said  order  for  the  removal  of  said  Edwin  made  by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thom- 

M.  Stanton  is  in  snbstanoe  as  follows,  that  is  to  saj :  as,  is  in  substance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 

BxBOumiB  MAimoir.    )  [Same  as  in  Article  II.] 
Washotgtok,  B.  C,  JMruary  21,  IMS.  j 

Sxb:  67  Tirtne  of  the  power  and  anthonty  Tested  in  AXBriCLB  rv. 

52 SL?I!^^*^' ^^  ?®  Constitution  wdlaws  of  the Uni-  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uni- 

JWlli/^^eSTrti^^^^^  ^d'n^^fj^h'^'f'SHir  ^!^?  duties  <>f  his  office, 

■ncli  win  terminate  npoa  receipt  of  this  commonlcation.  ™  ^f  his  oath  of  office,  in  violation  of  the  Coneti- 

Toa  win  tmnsfer  to  Brevet  Ha)or>Oenenl  Lorenzo  tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  2l8t  day 

Thomas,  Adintant-OenenU  of  the  Army,  who  has  this  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Wash- 


Him. S;iS'lLsfciiSS.  W.3S:^. I):c.  fi"?.  ^^*  )7  intimidation  and  threat.  unlawfuHr 

__ .  ,        ,  1  a     1  ^Q  hmder  and  prevent  Edwm  M.  Stanton^hen  and 

Which  order  was  unlawfully  issued,  with  intent  there  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  duly 

then  and  there  to  violate  the  act  entitled  "An  act  appointed  under  the  laws  of  tne  IJnited  States,  from 

regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civU  offices,"  passed  holding  said  oflloe  of  Secretary  for  the  Department 


United  States,  and  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  spiracles,'*  approved  July  81. 1861^hereby  said  An- 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  said  Senate  drew  Johnson,  Ftesident  or  the  United  States,  did 

then  and  there  being  in  session,  to  remove  said  £d-  then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime 

win  M.  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretaiy  for  the  in  office. 

Department  of  War.  the  sa^d  Edwin  M.  Stanton  be-  ▲btiole  v 

ing  then  and  there  Secretary  of  War,  and  being  then  -«^     ..   a,        rv           4^.-i.*.^«.. 

jmd  there  in  the  due  and  lawftd  execution  and  dis-  JS"*  ""<*  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Um- 

chaige  of  the  duties  of  said  office,  whereby  said  An-  ^^,  8*f^?»  "»?»^fW  of  the  high  duties  of  his  offloe, 

drew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  did  f^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  °^°?"i^?  *^*  ^^^1  ^^  of  February, 

then  and  there  commit  and  was  gmlty  of  a  Wgh  mis-  ^  *^«  y?"  o^  <>¥  ^^  1868,  and  on  divers  other 

demeanor  in  office.  "•y  *°<*  *""®8  ^  ***^  7®*"**  before  the  2d  day  of 

Maroh.  a.  n.  1868.  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of 
ABTiou  u,  Columbia,  did  unlawftilly  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo 
That  on  said  21  st  da^  of  February,  in  the  year  of  Thomas,  and  with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
our  Lord  1868,  at  Washmgton^  the  District  of  Go-  fesentatives  unknown,  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  ez- 
liunbia,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  eoution  of  an  act  entiUed^'An  act  regulating  the 
States,  unmindflil  of  the  high  duties  of  his  offloe,  of  tenuM  of  certain  dvil  offices,"  passed  l&ch  2, 1867, 
his  oath  of  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawftilly 
of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  tiiere 
of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  being  Secretaiy  for  ^0  Department  of  War,  duly 
certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 1867,  without  appointed  and  commissionea  under  the  laws  of  the 
the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  United  States,  fh>m  holding  said  office,  whereby  the 
States,  said  Senate  then  and  there  bein^  in  session,  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presulent  of  the  United  States, 
and  without  authority  of  law,  did,  with  intent  to  did  then  and  there  oommit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
Tiolate  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States  and  the  misdemeanor  in  office. 
Act  aforesaid,  issue  and  deliver  to.  one  Lorenzo  Thom- 
as a  letter  of  authority,  in  substance  as  follows,  that  abtiolb  vi. 
is  to  say :  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uni- 

BxBomnvs  Mamsiox,    )  ted  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office 

«      JI^FS®^»^-^:»'^*^'''^ir«'?»*^->  andof  his  oath  ofoffice,  on  the  21st  day  of  February. 

«2Sa'  fSZ-^^  JLi^JS^fnXnS^JtalJf^It  ^  ^^^  r^  <>^  °«'  ^""^  18«8.  at  Washmgton,  in  tfie 

^:tie'^re^?utSo'!SSnS^^^  ^^<^  '^S^^r'^XS^  r^Y^i^y  oof^ire^'^^ 

retaiT  or  War  ad  inierim,  and  ^  immediately  enter  ^^^  Lorenzo  Thomas  by  force  to  seize,  take,  and  pos- 

vmni  the  discharge  of  the  duties  peitatniog  to  that  office,  sou  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Depart- 

jfr.  Stanton  has  iMen  instracted  to  tia&efer  to  yoa  all  ment  of  War,  and  then  and  there  in  the  custody  and 

the  records,  booka,  papers,  and  other  public  propeify  now  chaige  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  for  said  De- 

inhls  costody  and  charge.          .!„-,•,,„,  T/^««rfl/^i«r  partment,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  enti- 

To  B^SnSS?JSSf&l  Lon^^ii^^^teuit.  Oed  "  An  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspira- 

then  and  there  being  ""^  -  *  «*•       .—^/•« 

retary  for  the  Dei 

Andrew  Johnson^  J 

then  and  thereoommit,  and  was  guUty  of  a  high  mis-  a  hiih*criSe'in  Sflwr 

demeanor  m  cnnce.  ^ 

▲XTIOLS  ni.  ABTIOLB  YII. 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  theUnited  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uni- 

States,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  ted  States,  unmindfltl  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office 

Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum-  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  on  the  21st  da}r  of  Februanr, 

bia,  did  oommit  and  was  guilty  of  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  the 

in  office,  in  this,  that,  without  authority  of  law,  while  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfullv  conspire  with 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  then  and  there  in  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  with  intent  unlawfully  to  seize, 

session,  he  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  be  take,  and  possess  thepro^ertv  of  the  United  States 

Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  in  the  Department  of  War,  in  the  custody  and  charge 

without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  said  Department, 

with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  the  act  entitiea 

States,  no  yacancy  having  happened  in  siud  office  of  **  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices," 

Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  during  the  re-  passed  Maroh  2, 1867,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson, 

cess  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  in  said  President  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there 

office  at  the  time,  and  which  said  appointment,  so  commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Vol.  vm. — ^2S     a 
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ASTiOLS  ym.  bring  into  diagnice,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt  and 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  reproach  the  CongreAs  of  the  United  Stotes  ^d  the 

States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his^fflce  and  "veral  branches  thereof,  to  mipairand  destroy  the  le- 

of  his  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unkwfullj  to  control  ff^  »^d  respect  of  all  the  g<»d  neople  of  the  United 

the  disbursements  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  Btirtes  for  the  Congress  MicTlegislative  pow^ 

the  military  ser^ce  and  for  the  6epa?Un^t  of  War,  (which  all  offloere  of  the  Government  oi^ht  inviolably 

on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Loni  to  preserve  and  maintam),a^  to  excite  flie  odium  and 

1888,  at  Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  did  wsentment  of  all  the  good  peonle  of  ttie  United 

nnlaWfiiUy  and  contrary  to  the  provUiona  of  ai!  act  Sto^s  against  Congress  and  the  laws  by  it  dnly  and 

entitled  *^An  act  reguUting  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  institutionally  enacted :  and.  m  pursuance  ofaaid 

offices,"  passed  March  2?  1867,  and  in  vioktionof  if^^tP'  ^^^  intent,  openlv  and  pubhdv,  Mid  before 

the  Cinstitution  of  the  United  States,  and  without  ^^f«  assemblages  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  8^^^  convened  m  divers  parts  thereof  to  meet  and 

Stetes,  and  whde  the  Senate  was  then  and  there  in  Jfff^'®  "S^  ^^^7a..Jh^  **S    lofu  T*^ 

session,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Sec-  ^i^  <>/  the  Umted  States,  did.  on  the  18th  day  of 

retery  ^r  the  DepSment  of  War,  with  intent  to  vio-  August,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1866,  and  on  divm 

late  and  disregard  the  act  aforesaid,  then  and  there  ^^^  ^7%  »?<!  ^^^^  "  well  before  as  afterward, 

issue  and  deUver  to  one  Lorenxo  Thomas  a  letter  of  *^ke  Mid  deliver,  with  aloud  voice,  certain  intemper- 

authority  in  writing,  in  substance  as  follows,  that  ia  ate,  inflammatory,  and   scandalous  harangnes,  and 

to  sav  .^  ^^  *  did  therem  utter  loud  threats  and  bitter  menaces,  as 

rSiun'e  as  m  Article  H.]  T®P  *«*^^'  Congress  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

^.      ,        .jAj         TL  -a     'ji    ,.    ^4.x.  duly  enacted   thereby,  amid  the   cncs,  jeen,  and 

rr  ^^f^^y  ®*"4.  ^^drew  Johnson,  President  of  the  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then  assembled  Imd  within 

United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  y^^^^  ^hich  are  set  forth  in  the  several  specifica- 

guUty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  m  office.  tionshereinafter  written,  in  substance  and  eflect,  that 

ABTIOLX  IX.  ^  ^  **y  • 

[Here  are  set  out  three  spedfications,  qnotingparts 


JS^  ffn^^ti^^^lt  «n^ii!?^  ^<L^lnZ\J  Wich  said  Utterances,  declarations,  thn^its,  Mid 

*5?  y^fi^^^^^^'e^^^^f^^f].^.  ^M^t^hlf^  harangues,  highly  censuible  in  Miy,  ire  Wiariy 

S^^Lf^^ho^^l^rS  wfmim'w^V^n^^  i'^d«<»^t  aiid^Secoming  in  the  ChieJ  Ma^ab^f 

*'™'*^fc^LtSl^^JSA^n?;^?nn3i/S^!r  the  United  States,  by  means  whereof  saS  Andrew 

?T^  ^^^""^^J^i^  ^.A^Loli^iyS*  w^Sn^  Johnson  has  brought  the  high  office  of  the  P««dent 

tfn"^/aT«°^SS^'k*^^^t^^^^^^        l^'^n  of  the  United  Sta^s  into,<S|tempt,  ridicule,  «id  dis. 

and 
and 

United  OUUiVB,  pWfBOU.  JXUUVU  2,  XOO|  ,  OUUUCU        .OJX  nub  ^  Vmrh. 

making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  ^^ 

said  Andrew  Johnson,  Prea 

tes,  unmindful  of  the  high  6 

tnstmotions,  relatmg  to  military  operations,  issued  by  "fd  o/  h}*»  ^ath  of  office,  and  in  disregard  of  the 

the  President  orSecretary  of  War,  shall  be  issued  ConsUtution  and  laws  of  the  Umted  States,  did  here- 

-         -    -  -    "-            '  -  -              —  tofore,  to  wit :  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  186<,  at 


theretofore  duly  and  legally  promulgated  by  general  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  aothoiued 

order  for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  Army  ^7  the  Constitution  to  exereise  legislative  power  an- 

of  the  United  States,  as  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  <*»  the  same,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Con^^ 

then  and  there  weU  knew,  with  mtent  thereby  to  in-  of  only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  deojing  and  m- 

duce  said  Emory,inhis  offtcial  capacity  as  commander  tending  to  deny  that  the  legislation  of  aaid  Conmss 

of  the  department  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  pro-  was  vaUd  or  obligatoij  upon  him,  the  aaid  Andrew 

visions  of  said  act,  and  to  take  and  receive,  act  upon,  Johnson,  except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  the 

and  obey  such  ordere  as  he,  the  said  Andrew  John-  fMUne^  and  also  therobvdenymg  and  intending  to  deny 

son,  might  make  and  give,  and  which  should  not  be  the  power  of  siud  Thirty-nmth  Congress  to  propose 

.  issued  through  the  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Uni-  amendments  to  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States ; 

ted  States,  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  «*d,  in  pursuance  of  SMd  declaration,  the  aud  An- 

and  with  the  further  intent  thereby  to  enable  him,  drew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Umted  States,  after- 

the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  to  prevent  the  execution  ward,  to  wit:  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  IfiSS,  at 

of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  the  city  of  Washmffton,  m  the  Distnct  of  Columbia, 

certain  civil  offices,"  passed  Maroh  2,  1867,  and  to  ^d  unlawfully  andTin  disregwd  of  the  reqairementa 

unlawfully  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  being  ?^JH    i^Ji^'i'*'        *  1    *?Tr  ?^*  ^?f??-^^  !v  * 

Secretaiy  for  the  Department  of  War. »-    -  v_  /.-:,.i.a.ii  i.^j 

said  office  and  dischaiging  the  duties  r 

by  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President ,        i  _-  «    ,     .  .  ^    ■  .-.  .  , 

States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  was  gmlty  of  by  unlawfullv  devising  and  contriving,  and  attemptmg 

a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  by  which  he  snouldpre- 

vent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  forthwith  resuming  th« 

ABTioLE  X.  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretarv  for  the  Department 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  Uni-  of  War,  notwithstanding  the  renisal  of  the  Beoate  to 

ted  Stetes^  unmindful  of  the  nigh  duties  of  his  office  concur  in  the  suspension  theretofore  made  by  Andrew 

and  the  dignity  and  proprieties  thereof,  and  of  the  Johnson  of  said  Edwiu  M.  Stenton  from  sMd  office 

harmony  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  alw>  by 

be  maintained  between  the  executive  and  legislative  further  unlawfully  devising  and  contriving,  and  at- 

branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  tempting  to  devise  and  contrive,  means  thm  and 

designing  and  intending  to  set  aside  the  rightful  there  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled 

authority  and  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  *^  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
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act 
the 

States,  did  t^en,  to  wit :  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Februaiy,  said  Chief  Justice  shall  preside  over  the  Senate  dur- 

1868,  at  the  cit7  of  Washington,  commit  and  was  In^  the  consideration  of  said  articles,  and  upon  the 

(piilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  trial  of  the  person  impeached  therein. 

And  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  b^  protestation,  V .   The  rresidin^^  Officer  shall    have  power  to 

tavin^^  to  themselves  the  libertv  of  exhibiting  at  any  make  and  issue,  bv  nimself  or  by  the  Secretaiy  of 

time  hereafter  any  further  articles  or  other  accusation,  the  Senate,  all  orders,  mandates,  writs,  and  precepts 

or  impeachment  against  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  authorized  by  these  rules,  or  by  the  Senate,  and  to 

President  of  the  united  States,  and  also  of  replying  make  and  enforce  such  otner  regidations  ana  orders 

to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  unto  the  articles  in  the  premises  as  the  Senate  may  authorize  or  pro- 

herein  preferred  against  him,  and  of  offering  proof  to  Tide. 

the  same  and  every  ^art  thereof,  and  to  all  and  evexr  VI.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  compel  the 
other  article,  accusation,  or  impeachment  which  shall  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  enroroe  obedienoe  to  its 
be  exhibited  by  them,  as  the  case  shall  require,  do  orders,  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  and  judgments,  to 
demand  that  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  may  be  put  preserve  order,  and  to  punish  m  a  summary  way  cen- 
to answer  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office  tempts  of  and  disobedience  to  its  authority,  orders, 
herein  charged  against  him,  and  that  such  proceed-  mandates,  writs,  precepts,  or  judgments,  and  to 
ings,  examinations,  trials,  and  Judgments  may  be  make  all  lawful  oraers,  rules,  ana  regulations,  wbidi 
thereupon  had  and  given  as  may  oe  agreeable  to  law  it  may  deem  essential  or  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
and  jusUoo.  justice.    And  the  Seigeant-at-Arms,  under  the  di- 

The  Senate,  in  its  preparation  for  bo  mo-  Jf^t^^ee^Ltay^T^^^SSM^^^ 

mentons  an  event,  adopted  roles  of  prooednre  cany  into  effit  the  lawful  orders,  mandates,  writs, 

and  practice  for  the  guidance  of  the  court ;  and,  and  precepts  of  the  Senate. 

to  accord  with  the  conviction  of  the  Chief  Jus-  Vn.  The  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  shall  di- 

tice  that  the  conrt  should  adopt  its  own  rules,  ^  ^  necessaiy  preparations  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

4'\s^^  <»A«A  ^«.y>  ^yw»«.>.  <i»«;n  ^A^w^*^\  wK/>.««  ♦iJI  *Jid  the  presiding  officer  upon  the  trial  shall  direct  all 

they  were  pro/orrna  again  adopted  when  tlie  ^^^  ^^^  of  ^oSeeding  wCle  the  Senate  are  sitting 

court  met.     iney  are  as  follows:  for  the  purpose  of  t^ing  an  impeachment,  and  afi 

JhUet  qf  Procedure  and  PracOee  in  the  Senate  when  eU-  forms  during  the  trial  not  otherwise  spedaUj  pro- 

Unffon  the  Trial  qf  ImpeachmenU.  vided  for.    The  presiding  offioer  may,  in  the  first  in- 

I.    Whensoever  the   Senate  shall   receive  notice  stance,  submit  to  the  Senate,  without  a  division,  all 

from  the  House  of  Beprcsentatives  that  managers  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions:  out 

are  appointed  on  their  part  to  conduct  an  impeach-  the  same  shall,  on  the  demand  of  one-fifth  or  the 

ment  against  any  person,  and  are  directed  to  carry  memberspresent,  be  dedded  by  yeas  and  naya. 

articles  of  impeachment  to  the  Senate,  the  Secretaiy  Yin.  Upon  the  presentation  of  articles  of  Im- 

of  the  Senate  shall  immediately  inform  the  House  of  peachment  and  the  organization  of  the  Senate  as  here- 

Bepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  mbefore  provided,  a  writ  of  summons  shall  issue  to 

the  managers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  such  arti-  the  accused,  redting  said  articles  and  notifying  Urn 

cles  of  impeachment  agreeablv  to  said  notice.  to  appear  before  the  Senate  upon  a  day  and  at  a  place 

n.  When  the  managers  or  an  impeachment  shall  to  be  fixed  by  the  Senate  and  named  in  such  writ,  and 

l>e  introduced  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  sig-  file  his  answer  to  said  articles  of  impeachment,  and 

nify  that  they  are  ready  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeach-  to  stand  to  and  abide  the  orders  and  judgments  of  the 

ment  against  anj  person,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  thereon ;  which  writ  shall  be  served  by  suoh 

Senate  shall  direct  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  make  officer  or  person  as  shall  bo  named  in  the  precept 

proclamation,  who  shall,  after  making  proclamation,  thereof  such  number  of  days  prior  to  the  day  fixed 

repeat  the  following  words,  viz. :   **  All  persons  are  for  such  appearance  as  shall  be  named  in  such  pre- 

oomaaanded  to  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  oept,  either    by  the  delivery  of  an  attested  oopy 

while  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  exhibiting  to  thereof  to  the  person  accused,  or,  if  that  cannot  con- 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of  impeach-  venientiy  be  done,  by  leaving  such  copy  at  the  last 

ment  against           ' ; "  after  which  the  articles  known  place  of  abode  of  such  person  or  at  his  usual 

shall  be  exhibited,  and  then  the  Presiding  Officer  of  place  oi  business,  in  some  conspicuous  place  therein ; 

the  Senate  ahall  inform  the  managers  that  the  Senate  or  if  such  service  shall  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

wiH  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeach-  Senate,  impracticable,  notice  to  the  accused  to  appear 

ment,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House  shall  be  given  in  such  other  manner,  by  publication 

of  Bepresentatives.  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  deemed  just ;  ana  if  the  writ 

m.  Upon  such  articles  being  presented  to  the  aforesud  shall  fail  of  service  in  tne  manner  aforesaid 

geniito,  the  Senate  shall,  at  one  o'clock  afternoon  of  the  proceedings  shall  not  thereby  abate,  but  fVirther 

the  day  (Sundav  excepted)  following  such  presenta-  service  may  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate 

tion,  or  sooner  if  so  ordered  by  the  Senate,  proceed  to  shall  direct.    If  the  accused,  after  service,  shall  fail 

the  consideration  of  such  articles,  and  shall  continue  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  attorney,  on  tiie  day 

in  session  from  day  to  day  (Sundays  excepted),  after  so  fixed  tnerefor  as  aforesaid,  or,  appearing,  shall  fau 

the  trial  shall  commence  (unless  otherwise  ordered  to  file  his  answer  to  such  articles  of  impeachment, 

by  the  Senate),  until  final  judgment  shall  be  rendered,  the  trial  shall  proceed,  nevertheless,  as  upon  ^  plea 

and  so  much  longer  as  may,  in  its  judgment,  be  need-  of  not  guilty,    if  a  plea  of  guilty  snail  be  entered, 

fuL    Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  judgment  may  be  entered  thereon  without  ftirther 

articles  of  impeachment,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  proceedings. 

administer  the    oath  hereinafter   provided   to   the  IX.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon 

members  of  the  Senate  then  present,  and  to  the  other  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  summons 

members  of  the  Senate  as  they  shall  appear,  whose  against  tne  person  impeached,  the  le^slative  and  ez- 

datv  it  shall  bo  to  take  the  same.  ccutive  business  of  the  Senate  shall  bo  suspended, 

lY.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  administer  an 

the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  upon  whom  oath  to  the  returning  officer  in  the  form  following, 

the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  shall    viz.  :  "  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 

have  devolved,  sliall  be  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  return  made  by  me  upon  the  process  issued  on  the 
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day  of 1  by  the  Semite  of  the  United  States,     articles  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 

QSt ,  is  truly  made,  and  that  1' 

performed  such  service  as  therein  described ;  so 


agf^UBt' '■ — - — ,  is  truly  made,  and  that  I  have    present,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  prononnoe  juds- 

performed  such  service  as  therein  described ;  so  help     ment,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  judgment  sball  be 
me  €h>d.*'    Which  oath  shall  be  entered  at  lai^  on    deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


the  records.  aXITT.  All  the  orders  and  decisions  shall  be  made 

X.  The  person  impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  and  had  br  yeas  and  nays,  which  shall  be  entered  on 
appearand  answerthe  articles  of  impeachment  agiunst  the  record,  and  without  debate,  except  when  the 
him.  If  he  appear,  or  any  person  for  him,  the  ap-  doors  shall  be  dosed  for  deliberation,  and  in  that 
pearanoe  shall  oe  rccordea,  stating  particularly  if  by  case  no  member  shall  speak  more  than  onoe  on  one 
nimself,  or  by  agent,  or  attorney,  naming  the  person  question,  and  for  not  more  than  ten  minutes  on  an 
appearing,  and  tne  capacity  in  which  he  appears.  If  interlocutory  question,  and  for  not  more  than  fifteen 
he  do  not  appear,  either  personallv  or  by  agent  or  at-  minutes  on  the  flnal  question,  unless  bv  consent  of 
tomey,  the  same  shall  be  recordea.  the  Senate,  to  be  had  without  debate ;  but  a  motion 

XI.  At  twelve  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  afternoon  to  acyoum  may  be  decided  without  the  veas  and 
oftheday  appointed  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  nays,  unless  they  be  demanded  by  one-fiftn  of  the 
the  legislative  and  executive  business  of  the  Senate  memoers  present. 

shall  Be  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  shall  give  no*  XXIV.  Witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following 

tioe  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  the  Senate     form,  namely :    "  You, ,  do  swear  (or 

is  ready  to  proceed  upon  the  impeachment  of affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  the  evidence  you 

,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  Chamber  is  shall  give  in  the  case  now  depending  between  the 

prepared  with  accommodations  for  the  reception  of    United  States  and shall  be  the  tntth, 

the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth :  so  help 

Xn.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  Senate  shall  you  God.**     Which  oath  shall  be  administered  by 

sit  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  shall  be  (unless  the  Secretary  or  any  other  duly-authorized  person, 

otherwise  ordered)  twelve  o'clock  ic.;  and.  when  the  Form  of  subpoena  to  be  issued  on  the  applioation  of 

hour  for  such  sitting  shall  arrive,  the  Presiding  Officer  the  monagors  of  the  impeachment,  or  oiT  the  party 

of  the  Senate  shall  so  announce :  and  thereupon  the  impeached,  or  of  his  counsel : 

presiding  officer  upon  such  trial  shall  cause  procla-     To ,  greeting : 

mation  to  be  made,  and  the  business  of  the  trial  shall  You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  an- 

proceed.    The  adjournment  of  the  Senate  sitting  in  pear  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  tne 

said  trial  shall  not  operate  as  an  adjournment  of^the    day  of ,  at  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  the 

Senate ;  but  on  sucn  adjournment  the  Senate  shall  city  of  Washizigton,  then  and  there  to  tostifr  your 

resume  the  consideration  of  its  le^^lative  and  exeou-  knowledge  in  the  cause  which  is  before  the  Senate, 

tive  business.  in  which  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  have  im- 

Xm.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  record  the    peached . 

prooee^ngs  in  cases  of  impeachment  as  in  the  case  of  Fail  not 

legislative  proceedings,  and  the  same  shall  be  re-        Witness ---,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the 

ported  in  tne  same  manner  as  the  legislative  pro-    Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this day  of 

ceedings  of  the  Senate.  ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  in- 

XI Y.  Counsel  for  the  parties  shall  be  admitted  to    deponaence  ofthe  United  States  the . 

appear  and  be  heard  upon  an  impeachment.  Form  of  direction  for  the  service  of  said  subp<ena: 

XV.  AU  motions  made  by  the  parties  or  their     The  Senate  of  the  United  Statee  to grtetina : 

counsel  shall  be  addressed  to  the  i>residing  officer.  You  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the 

and  if  he,  or  any  Senator,  shall  require  it,  they  shall  within  subposna  according  to  law. 

be  committed  to  writing,  and  read  at  the  Secretaiy's        Dated  at  Washington,  tMs daydf  ,  in 

table.  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  mdependenco 

XVI.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  one  person    ofthe  United  States  the . 

on  behalf  of  the  party  producing  them,  ana  then  , 

erose-examined  by  one  person  on  tne  other  side.  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

b«^;n^lnl'St^  hU  tSSl!!^v  ^ISZ^^I  A^  Form  of  oatii  to  be  administered  to  tiie  m<»nbers 

be  sworn  and  give  his  testimony  standing  in  his  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^al  of  impeachments: 


and  put  bvSe  pwsW  officer.                              *'  u  J.f*j^iw?m-  ^S!S^^  ^  *^®  Constitution  and 

Xf X.  At  all  times  wEUe  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  ^^ '  "^  ^®^P  "^^  ^^-^   ... 

the  trial  of  an  impeachment  the  doors  of  the  Senate  Form  of  summons  to  be  issued  and  served  upon  the 

shall  be  kept  open,  unless  the  Senate  shall  direct  the  person  impeached : 

doors  to  be  closed  while  deliberating  upon  its  de-  Ths  United  States  of  Axxbioa,  m  .* 

oisions.  The  Senateo/the  United  States  to gredigLg: 

XX.  All  preliminaiT  or  interlocutory  questions.  Whereas  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  ofthe  UmtM 
and  all  motions,  shall  be  anpied  for  not  exceeding  one  States  of  America  did,  on  the  —  dayt)f  » ex- 
hour  on  each  side,  unless  the  Senate  shall,  by  order,  hibit  to  the  Senate  articles  of  impeacnment  against 
extend  the  time.                                                             you,  the  said -.  in  the  words  following : 

XXI.  The  case,  on  each  side,  shall  be  opened  by  [Here  insert  the  articles. J 

one  person.    The  flnal  argument  on  the  merits  may  And  demand  that  you,  the  said                    -y  should 

be  made  by  two  persons  on  each  side  (unless  other-  be  put  to  answer  the  accusations  as  set  fortli  in  sud 

wise  ordered  by  the  Senate,  upon  application  for  articles,  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations, 

that  purpose),  and  the  argument  shall  be  opened  triifils,  and  judgments  mignt  be  thereupon  had  as  are 

and  Closed  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Bcpresenta-  agreeable  to  law  and  justice ; 

tives.  You,  the  said ,  are  therefore  hereby 

XXn.  On  the  final  question  whether  the  impeach-  summoned  to  be  and  appear  before  the  Senate  ofthe 


presented,  be  sustained  bv  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  and  there  to  answer  to  the  said  articles  of  ixnpeacli- 

the  members  present,  a  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  ment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey,  and  per- 

be  entered ;  but  if  the  person  accused  in  such  articles  form  such  orders,  directions,  and  juogmenta  as  the 

of  impeachment  shall  be  convicted  upon  any  of  said  Senate  of  the  United  States  snail  make  in  the  prem^ 
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ifles  Moording  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  inform  the  Bouse  of 

United  States.  Bepresentatives  that  the  Senate  is  in  its  Chamber, 

Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  and  ready  to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  Andrew  John' 

Witness ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  son,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  seats 

said  Senate,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this day  are  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members. 

of ^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  Thft  ord^r  w«p  tk<n^M\  f^ 

independence  of  the  United  States  the  — — .  i^^^  Jytf^A  J^^i  ^'    o             .    .  a 

_^.,       ,          .,      ..  The  Chief  Justice:  "  The  8ergeant-at- Anns 

Porm  of  precept  to  be  indorsed  on  said  wnt  of  ^m  introduce  the  managers." 

S™??"* '    a              A  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 

^te^M^^!XteS.t!!i ^i^ ..  Bepreeentatives  appeareS  at  the  bar,  wen,  «,- 

You  are  hereby  conmianded  to  deliver  to  and  leave  nounced  by  the  Bergeant-at-Arma,  and  con- 

with ,  if  conveniently  to  be  found,  or,  if  ducted  to  the  position  assigned  them. 

not,  to  leave  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  or  at  his  M(mager»,-^'Ron,    John    A.    Bingham,    of 


whichsoever  way  you  perform  the  service  let  it  be  Illinois;  Thomas  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania; 

done  at  least — ^ — days  before  the  appearance  day  Beigamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts;  Thad- 

mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons.  deus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fail  not,  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of  summomi  xhe  Secretary  then  called  the  names  of  Sena- 

and  precept,  with  your  proceedings  thereon  mdorsed,  .^    "«»^w*vw»ij  vu  vu  vcu^ou  uuo  uow  w  v*  w^au« 

on  or  before  the  appearance  di^  mentioned  in  the  tors  who  were  not  previously  sworn, 

sud  writ  of  summons.  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Patterson  of  New  Hamp- 

Witness ,  and  Presiding  Officer  of  the  shire,  and  Vickers,  severally,  as  their  names 

Senate,atthecityof  Waahinjtonjthis— —dayof  were  called,  advanced  to  the  desk,  and  the 

5^AeSJ^^S/tS?U^^^^^  F^A^^^t"!?  ^^  administered  to  them  by 

All  process  shall  be  served  by  the  Sergeantr-at-  wi®  Chief  Justice. 

Arms  of  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Uie  The  Chief  Clerk  then  read  the  following  re- 

coTOj;^  T*.v_  d X-  _i._,i  _^ ^.„  ^  ., .     ..  *  _  *^"*  appended  to  the  writ  of  summons : 

the 

hnnrVrrr  nmimin^Tmrh  fi^^                "*  "  "*^   "*"  duly  served  on  thc'said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 

Hour  for  resuming  sucH  consideration.  ^^  ^^  ^^.^^^  g^^^^^  ^^  deUvering  to  aLd  leaving 

The  court  was  orgaaized  on  Thursday,  the  ^^  ^  *™  ^^  attested  conies  of  the  some  at  the 

5th  of  March,  the  oath  being  administer^  to  ^^ft^L^l^.ot:oTit^j%^^^ 

the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Umted  States  by  Asso*  March  instant,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 

ciate  Justice  Nelson,  and  by  the  Chief  Justice  that  day.                        6E0BGE  T.  BBOWN, 

to  the  Senators  present,  except   Mr.  Wade,  _.            Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

whose  right  to  sit  on  the  trial  was  chaUenged.  WAsunroTOK,  March  7, 1868. 

On  Friday  the  6th,  at  the  close  of  the  debate  The  Chief  Clerk  administered  to  the  Ser- 

on  the  point  suggested,  the  objection  was  with-  geant-at-Arms  the  following  oath : 

drawn,  and  the  oath  was  administered.     On  **  I.  George  T.Brown,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Sen> 

Friday,  the   18th   of  March,  the   trial   com-  *^  of  the  United  States,  do  swear  that  the  return 

mencea             >  made  and  prescribed  by  me  upon  the  process  issued 

rrx.    ri\.i^fi  tI-*^^^  ^^*^-^.i  *i  ^  c^«  i.^  rru  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1868,  by  the  Senate 

The  Chief  Justice  entered  the  Senate  Cham-  of  the  United  States  agaiist  Andrew  Jrohnson,  Presi- 

ber  and  took  the  chair.  dent  of  the  United  States,  is  truly  made,  and  that  I 

The  Chief  Justice  (to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms)  :  have  performed  said  service  therein  prescribed.    So 

"  Make  proclamation."  help  me  God." 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms :  "  Hear  ye  I  hear  ye  I  The  Chief  Justice:   "The  Sergeant-at-Arms 

All  persons  are  commanded  to  keep  silence  will  call  the  accused." 

vrfaUe  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  sitting  The   Sergeant-at-Arms:     "Andrew  John- 

for  the  trial  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  ex-  son,  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew 

hibitedby  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  against  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  ap- 

Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  pear  and  answer  the  articles  of  impeachment 

States."  exhibited  against  you  by  the  House  of  Repre- 

The  Secretary  read  the  Journal  of  the  pro-  sentatives  of  the  United  States." 

ceedings  of  the  Senate  sitting  for  the  trial  of  Mr.  Johnson :     "  I    understand    that    the 

impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  President  has  retained  counsel,  and  that  they 

the  United  States,  on  Friday,  March  6,  1868.  are  now  in  the  President's  room  attached  to 

Mr.  Howard:    "If  it  he  now  in  order,  to  this  wing  of  the  Capitol.    They  are  not  ad- 
save  time  I  ask  that  the  order  which  I  sent  to  vised,  I  believe,  of  the  court  being  organized. 
the  Chur  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  inform uig  1  move  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  inform  them 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives  that  the  Senate  of  that  fact." 
is  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment."  The  Chief  Justice :  "  If  there  be  no  objection, 

The  Chief  Justice :     "  The  Secretary   will  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  so  inform  the  couu- 

read  the  order  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  sel  of  the  President." 

Michigan."  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  presently   returned 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows :  with  Hon.  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Kentucky ;  Hon. 
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Beigamin  B.  Ourtis,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  The  Chief  Justice :     "  The   paper  will  be 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee;  filed/' 

who  were  condaoted  to  the  seats  assigned  the  After  argament,  and  the  Senate  had  re- 

ootinsel  of  the  President.  tired  for  consultation,  it  was  ordered  that  the 

Mr.  Conkling :    "  To  correct  a  clerical  error  respondent  file  answer  to  the  articles  of  im- 

in  the  roles  or  a  mistake  of  the  types  which  peachment,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  23d  day 

has  introduced  a  repugnance  into  the  rales,  I  of  March,  and  farther,  that,  unless  otherwise 

offer  the  following  resolution  by  direction  of  ordered  by  the  Senate  for  cause  shown,  the 

the  committee  which  reported  the  rules :  trial  of  the  pending  impeachment  shall  pro- 

Orders,   That  the  twenty-third   rule  respecting  ceed  immediatelpfter  wpUcation  shaU  be  ffl^ 

-             -                    r.j>  March  23d,  the  court  convened,  when  the  - 

answer  of  the  President  was  read  by  his  coun- 
sel as  follows : 

"  If  thus  amended  the  rule  will  read :  SenaUo/ihe  United  StaUa^  tUUng  a$  a  CouH  of  Im- 

.„      ,           ,,    ..         ,   „,          ,        ,,    ,,  «eacAro#ii< /or  <A«fnai<2^AirD»Bw  JomrsoH.iVm- 

All  orders  and  deoisionB  shall  be  made  and  had  by  dwl  ofiht  VmUd  SkAn, 

J^Si^fAlalf  S.J^n^S'^r  J^  S«  ^^  The  answer  of  the  aaid  Andrew  Johnson,  Pn». 

uxd  without  debate,  subject,  however,  to  the  opera-  ^    ^  ^^^  ^  .^^  g^^^    ^  ^1^   ^  ,       ^  inlpeach- 

S^Ln'^Slf  ''''^'''  ^'''*^*  "^^""^  *^  '^''°"  "^  ^  me'^t  exhibited  againBt  liim  by  the  House  of  S^ 

^°*®^»  ®^-  sentativee  of  the  United  States.                          ^^ 

*^  The  whole  object  is  to  commit  to  the  pre-  ait bwxb  to  abtiols  i. 

siding  officer  the  option  to   submit  a  question  For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says :  that  Edwin 

without  the  call  of  the   yeas  and  nays,  unless  M.  Stsnton  was  appointed  Seoretaiy  for  the  Depart- 

they  be  demanded.    That  was  the  intention  P^^J^v^'^^Iir^V  i  ^^'K  ^^^^^•^t'^'^vt- "n^^!^ 

^«:^,..iw    iv«*    ♦^^^    r.«»i;Ar;«^    «,^«^-'  «,*«..  by  Abraham  Lmcoln,  then  President  of  the  United 

originaUy,   but    the    qnalitymg    words    were  states,  daring  the  first  term  of  his  Preeidency,  and 

dropped  out  in  the  print."  was  oommissioned,  according  to  the  Constitution  and 

The  Chief  Justice:     ^'The  question  is  on  lawBoftheUnitedStates,  to  hold  the  said  office dur- 

amending  the  rules  in  the  manner  proposed  by  gW*^®  plwaure  of  the  President :  that  the  offiws  of 

the  Senator  from  New  York."  S^ibretaiy  for  the  Depaitm^ 

mT             J        t                  J  .  an  act  of  the  First  Congress,  m  its  first  session,  pasaed 

ine  amendment  was  agreed  to.  ©n  the  7th  day  of  August,  a.  d.  1789,  and  in  and  by 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  announced  the  mem-  that  act  it  was  provided  and  enacted  that  the  said 

bers  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  who  en-  Secretary  for  the  Departmant  of  War  sliall  perfarm 

tered  the  Senate  Chamber  preceded  by  the  «nd  execute  such  duUw  m  shaU  Wtinw  to  dme  ^ 

aVo4*,*i«««    ^^  4>t./^   r\^^^\*^^I  rsf   +1*^    wT,^i«  eiQomed  on  and  mtrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of 

rtiairman  of  the   Ooramittee  of   the    Whole  thS  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution^  r«la- 

nouse,  mto  which  that  body  had  resolved  itself  tive  to  the  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the  said  D^ 

to  witness  the  trial,  the  chairman  being  accom-  partment :  and  Airthennore,  that  the  said  Secretary 

panied  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk.  *hall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  Department 

The  Ofeef  Justice  (to  the  counsel  for  the  St.S^S^uTr.S'tiSeS^iSr^^^^r'.S^tSlt.S^ 

President):    "Gentlemen,  the  Senate  is  now  And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says  that 

sitting  for  the  tnal  of  the  President  of  the  by  foroe  of  the  act  aforesaid  and  hy  reason  of  his  n>- 

United  States  upon  articles  of  impeachment  pointment  aforesaid,  the  said  Stanton  became  the 

exhibited  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  PJT*P/?^  °^^^  "^*°^.tv-^  ^i?  ?««H*=ij®  pepYtmcnts 

TK^  ^/^n.4-  «^ii  ««^«ri^Ai>*  •-rvr.  >»  of  tho  Govcmment  withm  thc  truo  intent  and  mean- 

The  court  will  now  heiur  you. '  ^  ^f  ^^.^  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the 

Mr.    tJtanDejTT:      "Mr.    Uhief  Justice,  my  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  according  to 

brothers  Curtis  and  Nelson  and  myself  are  thetmeintentandmeaningof  that  provision  <^  the 

here  this  morning  as  counsel  for  the  I^esident.  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  aooordance 

IhfJh  ^^1%^^'^'^ ^*"  '^'f  ^^  appearance,  Tv^^^^^reffi 

which,   with  your  leave,  I   will  proceed  to  ton  then  became,  and  so  long  as  he  should  continue 

read :  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  I>enari- 

r«  <v.  «tyrfy-«  o//A^*-.«^-/,>.x-«.Mt^  o/-  A  .«^»te-r  T^,~-^„  ^^^^  <>f  ^'^  °*^t  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  ad^ruers 

In  the  "^^yJS^J^J^^^.f^^^            JoHKsoN,  of  ti^e  President  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 

J^enderU  of  the  UmUd  States.  ^^^^  intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  Presi- 

Mb.  Chist  JusnoB :  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  dent  in  matters  ergoined  upon  him  or  intrusted  to 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  served  with  a  sum-  .  him  by  the  President  touching  the  Department  afore- 
mons  to  appear  before  this  nonorable  court,  sitting  as  said,  and  for  whose  conduct  in  such  capaiatT,  suh- 
a  court  of  Impeaohment,  to  answer  certain  articles  of  ordinate  to  the  President,  the  President  is,  by  the 
impeaohment  found  and  presented  against  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  made 
honorable  the  House  of  representatives  of  the  United  responsible.  And  this  respondent,  fUrther  answer- 
States,  do  herebv  enter  my  appearance  by  my  coun-  ing,  says  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President  of 
sel,  Henry  Stanbery,  Bo^amm  B.  Curtis,  Jeremiah  the  United  States  upon,  and  by  reason  of,  the  death 
S.  Black,  WUliam  M.  £varts,  and  Thomas  A.  B.  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  Uniled 
Nelson,  who  have  my  warrant  and  authority  therefor.  States,  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  18<S5,  and  the  said 
and  who  are  instructed  by  me  to  ask  of  this  honorable  Stanton  was  then  holding  the  said  office  of  Seoretary 
court  a  reasonable  time  for  the  preparation  of  my  for  the  Department  of  War  under  and  by  Teas<»n  of 
answer  to  said  articles.  the  appointment  and  commission  aforesaid ;  and,  not 

After  a  careftil  examination  of  the  articles  of  Im-  having  been  removed  from  the  said  office  by  this  re- 

peaobment  and  consultation  with  my  counsel,  I  am  spondent,  the  said  Stanton  continued  to  hold  the 

satisfied  that  at  least  forty  days  will  be  necessary  for  same  under  the  appointment  and  commission  afora- 

the  preparation  of  my  answer,  and  I  respectfully  ask  said,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  until  tbe  time 

that  it  be  allowed.              ANDREW  JOHNSON.  hereinafter  particularly  mentioned ;  and  at  no  time 
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reoeived  any  appointment  or  commiBsion   save  as 
above  dctiuled. 

And  thU  respondent,  further  anawering,  sa^a  that 
on  and  prior  to  the  6th  daj  of  Augost,  ▲.  d.  1867, 
thia  respondent,  the  President  of  thenJnited  Btatea — 
rasponaible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secretaiy  for  the , 
Department  of  War,  and  having  the  constitntional 
right  to  resort  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holding 
that  office  for  advice  ooncemmg  the  great  and  diffi- 
cult publio  duties  ei^joined  on  the  President  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States — ^became 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  allow  the  said  Stanton  to 
continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  De- 
partment of  War,  without  hazard  of  the  public  inter- 
est ;  that  the  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and 
the  President  no  longer  permitted  the  President  to 
resort  to  him  for  advice,  or  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  safely  responsible  for  his  conduct  of 
the  affiurs  of  the  Department  of  War,  as  by  law  re- 
quired, in  accordance  with  the  orders  and  instructions 
of  the  President:  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
deTolve  on  the  President  the  power  and  the  duly  to 
control  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  that  executive 
department  of  the  Government^  and  by  reason  of  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithmUy  executed,  this  respondent  did 
neoesaarily  consider,  and  did  determine,  that  the  said 
Stanton  oo^ht  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  office  of 
Secretary  tor  the  Department  of  War.  And  this  re- 
spondent, by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vest- 
ed in  him  as  President  of  the  United  States,  oy  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  give 
effect  to  such  his  dedsion  and  determination,  did, 
on  the  6th  day  of  August,  ▲.  n.  1867,  address  to  the 
said  Stanton  a  note,  of  whioh  the  following  is  a  true 
copy: 

**•  Seb  :  Public  considerations  of  a  high  character  eon* 
0tFBtn  me  to  say  tfiat  your  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
War  will  be  accepted.'* 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  the  following 
reply: 

Wab  Bkpabtxbnt,    ] 
WASHXNOTOif ,  Auguri  5, 1867.  f 
Sib  :  Tour  note  of  this  day  has  been  received,  stating 
that   **pablie  considerationB  of  a  high  diarscier  coo- 
Btndn  yon  "  to  say  "  that  my  resignation  as  Secretary  of 
War  wHl  be  accepted. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  that  public  considera- 
tions of  a  high  character,  which  alone  have  induced  me 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  this  Department,  constrsln  me 
not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  before  the 
next  meeti^  of  Congress. 

YeiT  respectftUlv,  yours, 

sbwiN  M.  STANTON. 

This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  thereon  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  necessary  official  relations  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States^  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  having  re- 
gBxd  to  the  responsibility  of  the  President  for  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Secretary,  and  having  rega^  to 
the  paramount  executive  authority  of  the  office  . 
-which  the  respondent  holds  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  imnossible, 
consistently  with  the  public  interests,  to  allow  the 
said  Stanton  to  continue  to  hold  the  said  office  of 
Seoretary  for  the  Department  of  War ;  and  it  then 
hecame  the  official  dutv  of  the  respondent,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  consider  and  decide 
what  act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done 
by  him.  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause 
the  saia  Stanton  to 'surrender  the  said  office. 

This  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  believed 
that  it  was  practically  settled  by  the  First  Congress 
of  the  United  States^  and  had  been  so  considered 
and,  uniformly  and  m  great  numbers  of  instances, 
acted  on  by  each  Congress  and  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  succession,  from  President  Washing- 
ton to  and  including  President  Idnooln,  and  from 


the  First  Congress  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conxeored 
on  the  President,  as  part  of  the  executive  power, 
and  as  one  of  the  necessary  means  and  instruments 
of  performing  the  executive  duty  expressly  imposed 
on  Vm  by  the  Constitution,  of  taking  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithflilly  executed,  the  power  at  any  and  all 
times  of  removing  fh>m  office  ail  executive  officers, 
for  cause,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  President  alone. 
This  respondent  baa,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu* 
tion^quired  the  opinion  of  each  prinoipid  officer  of 
the  ^Executive  Departments,  upon  this  question  of 
constitutional  executive  power  and  duty,  and  had 
been  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the  said 
Stanton,  Secretary  for  the  Department  of^War,  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  this 

Sower  was  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  could  be  lawf\illy  exercised  by  him,  and  the  Con- 
gress could  not  deprive  him  thereof;  and  this  re- 
spondent, in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  because  in  that  capacity  he  was  both 
enabled  and  bound  to  use  his  oest  judgment  upon 
this  question^  did,  in  good  faith,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion 
and  opinion,  and  did  make  the  same  known  to  the 
honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a 
message  dated  on  the  2d  day  of  March.  1667  (a  true 
copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed  ana  marked  A), 
that  the  power  last  mentioned  was  conferred  and  the 
duty  of  exercising  it,  in  fit  cases,  was  imposed  on  the 
President  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of  this 
power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor  could  the  same 
DC  vested  by  law  in  the  President  and  the  Senate 
jointly,  either  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  ever 
since  remained,  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  respon- 
dent at  the  time  when  he  was  forced,  as  aforesaid, 
to  consider  and  decide  what  act  or  acts  should  ana 
might  lawfully  be  done  by  this  respondent,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Stanton 
to  suirender  the  Sfud  office. 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  that  by  the 
first  section  of  **  an  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain civil  offices,''  passed  March  2,  1867,  by  a  con- 
stitutional minority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it 
was  enacted  as  follows : 

That  eveiy  person  holding  any  civU  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  sliall  become  duly  quail- 
fled  to  act  therein,  ts  and  snail  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  In  like  manner  ap- 
pointed and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided :  Proviasa^  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Postmaster-Qenem,  and  the  Attorney-General,  shall  hold 
their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  tiie 
President  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
one  mouth  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  this  act  was 
understood  and  intended  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  by  which  that  act  was  passed, 
that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  for 
cause  might,  bylaw,  be  taken  from  the  President 
and  vested  in  him  and  the  Senate  Jointly :  and  al- 
though this  respondent  had  anivea  at  and  still  re- 
tained the  opinion  above  expressed  and  verily  be- 
lieved, as  he  still  believes,  tnat  the  said  first  section 
of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  and  is  whoUy  inoper- 
ative and  void  by  reason  of  its  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  yet^  inasmuch  as 
the  same  had  been  enacted  by  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority in  each  of  the  two  Houses  of  that  Congress, 
this  respondent  considered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine 
and  decide  whether  the  particular  case  of  the  said 
Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  duty  to 
act,  was  within  or  without  the  terms  of  that  first  seo- 
tjon  of  the  act ;  or,  if  within  it,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  the  power,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
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aot,  to  remove  the  uid  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Ton  will  at  once  tranafer  to  General  Ulyiaea  S.  Oraat, 

Seoretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  havinir,  in  who  baa  thia  dar  been  aathorized  and  empowered  to  md 

Mb  capacity  of  Prea&ent  of  the  United  States,  adex-  "  ®??'^?;Lw^Mi^«i±lJ?'  '"  •'*~i?*' J?*^ 

amlned  and  considered,  did  form  the  opinion  tUt  the  £S^^  *^*'  ^^^"^  property  now  In  yoor  custody 

case  of  the  Bftid  Stanton  and  hU  tenure  of  office  were  Hon.  Edwin  M.  SrAirrosr,  Secretary  of  War. 

not  affected  by  the  nrst  section  of  the  last-named  m      v  u     -j    -j     *.i.      -j  a*    *          j    ^u   *  i 

^^                  ''  •    To  which  said  order  the  said  Stanton  made  the  fol- 

And  this  respondent,  fiirther  answering,  says,  that  ^^'^"^  ^V^7  •                                  t*«.«««—     i 

although  a  case  thus  existed  which,  in  his  judgment  WAamwa-Poir p^J? ^«^«^rfi?ifln  r 

as  President  of  the  United  SUtes,caUed  for  the  cxer-  gin:  Yoiu  j^oUot^^Sul^l^^^i^ZoU 

cise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the  said  Stan>  injg^  me  that  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  In  jpn  aa 


United  Stotes  the  power  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  1°?^  ***•,■?!?*'  "1*1?*  ^^I^^^ ^X?^^^Jf^^ 

t^uAuvu.  Mvawva  -«*»  yyjr, ^a  wv  a«iuv*«  wuv  dimxa  wmmawv/u.  jq  Cteneml  Ulvsses  8.  Qrant,  who  has  this  dar  been  an- 

from  the  said  office  was  vested  in  the  President  of  thorlsed  and  empowered  to^aJt  as  8ecwt»ry  if  War  «i 

the  United  States ;  and  although  this  respondent  was  intarim,  all  reooids,  books,  papera,  and   other  pabUc 

also  of  the  opinion,  as  is  above  shown,  that  the  case  properlr  now  In  my  custody  and  charge.    Under  a  sense 

of  the  said  Stanton  was  not  affected  by  the  first  seo-  of  public  duty,  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your  right,  imder 

tion  of  the  last-named  act ;  and  although  each  of  the  ^  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  wlfliont 

sud  opinions  had  been  formed  by  this  respondent  ***«  ■*!***  "*  wnsentof  the  Senate,  and  witho^  legal 

■Mu  v^uuvuD  <M»v..  v«<vm.  ..w.u^wv^  uj  wx»j.o  Aooyvu^v^uw  0m|g^  iQ  susnend  odefkom  office  as  Secretarrof  War.  or 

upon  an  actual  case,  reqmrmg  him,  m  his  capacity  of  STereriie^  imTo?^ 

Prwident  of  the  Umted  Stotes,  to  come  to  some  same,  or  withoat  such  advice  and  consent  to  oomp^  me 

judgment  and  determination  thereon,  yet  this  re-  to  transfer  to  any  person  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 

spondent,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  desired  public  property  In  my  custody  as  Secretary.    MitTuiaa- 

and  determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  question  of  much  as  the  General  commanalng  the  armies  of  the  Unl- 

the  construction  and  effect  of  the  said  first  section  of  ^  ?Ii***L^i.^f?.5r'i2i^*tf?i^^  ^^ 

the  List-named  act  and  also  the  bn,ader  question  of  ^J^^^T^t  'ST.'^^^^^iTS^^^^^rS^r 

the  executive  power  conferred  on  the  President  of  the  force.  r        •»  i^ 

IJnited  Stotes,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United       To  the  PBumiNT. 

8  totes,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  one  of        a«j*i.' j^-.*  * -*.v  •  *i-  . 

the  Executive  Departmento,  tor  cause  seeming  to  him  ,,  ^i^IS^^^I^}'  k"^?®''  ""T^  ^^%  tf^ 

sufficient ;  and  this  respondent  also  desired  and  de-  **  ,^  ^I?  i  fT^u   ^^  by  the  second  eecgpn  of  "an 

termmed  that,  if,  f^om*^causes  over  which  he  could  "J*  *?J?^  ^^"^  **°^  ^!^  certain  civil  office,"  that 

exert  no  cont^l,  it  should  become  absolutely  neces-  ^l,™'^?^L?yjt!J?®?l!°«    T,!^^  w  *  P?*" 

sarv  to  raise  and  have,  in  some  way,  detJnnined  5?™S?^  ^T  the  duties  of  the  office  held  by  him,  f» 

eitter  or  both  of  the  siid  L»t-named 'questions,  it  !?!^^„^5"f^  *^TS    ^^'^^A  ''''^'^  ^if  i?^ 

was  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  uki-  "^?!S"?„^(  *^,?  ^^^2  "^f  ^jitU  the  case  shall  be 

ted  Stotes,  and  was  required  of  tiie  President  there-  ^^l^,  ^L  J^f  S^^  l^  *^  respondents  as 

by,  that  questions  of  so  much  gravity  and  impor-  llS'S^^^'jJJ^r.^'^^  ^^^^^X  !^^^       »>* 

ti^e,  uppli  which  the  legislatiyeVd  executive V  ll^I^^^l'^^J^^Ji^.^J^'"'^^^^^  .^^f^l^^J! 
partmento  of  the  Government 
involved  powers  considered  ^ 


Govemm^i,  during  ite  entire  history,  down  to  tiie  ^TlZ-  """  omoe  w  tae  pieaaure  oi  ino^reaiaeni^ 

yearl867,  to'have  feen  confided  by  tti  Constitution  Snd  t£.3'a^°L^?.im^flSf 

of  the  United  Stotes  to  the  Preident,  and  to  be  Sf^f:!^®  "f  !« ^^^^?  nS??Vi^?  R«^^^^ 

necessary  for  the  complete  and  proper  execution  of  ?.!?i*?S^^^„®,t?i?L  A.^li  J?*  ®!?^.  "^^ 

his  constitutiomd  duties.  should*be*^ln  some  proper  ^V" !^J^V^Z^^^^^\llt^^ 

way  submitted  to  tiiat  judicial  department  of  the  i"?i/";^,2"*?Tlf,^R^,^^^ 

Government  intrusted  by  the  Constitution  witii  the  JjlL^A*^?  Sa^?-^!S!'  l^^'^^fS'J*^^'^  "'*^-  *^^* 

power,  and  subjected  by  It  to  the  duty,  not  only  of  Pj«"2?,  wnl^  JTwf^  t^^^lLuJ^^^^  tSl  ^ 

Seteniining  flnaUy  the  construction  and  effect  of  aU  f^^^h^  S^^foIS^T^  ^/-^^  ^""^t^  ^^  ^^^R^' 

acte  of  Co^ess/but  of  comparing  them  vritii  the  ^^  ?,^ii^  ^.^*p^,^^^^  ^t^  ?f  December,  a.  d.  1867, 

Constitution  of  tte  United  StotesTand  pronouncing  ^  ^^  }^i^2I!J^/ ^^'f^^  '^*^ 

them  inoperative  when  found  in  conflict  with  thS  .  '^''f  i*"*! J^^PJTA^"'^^"  "i^JJ^         '^^^  ^^ 

fundamental  law  which  the  people  have  enacted  for  "^v     *iy  *^®  •**  -a  aa^  ^b. ^Ph 'i  ^"'  smoas 

the  government  of  all  their  servants.    And  to  these  ^^^^^  timigs,  provided  wid  enacted  thAt^n  case  of 

endJ,  first,  that,  through  tiie  action  of  the  Senate  of  ^f»?«y  in  the  office  of  Seoretaiy  for  the  X>epaiim 

tiie  ijnitei  Stotes,  th?  absolute  duty  of  the  Presi-  J^  \^a  ±^^^.}^  ^*^^^  ^^J  the  President,  m  case 

dent  to  substitute  some  fit  person  In  place  of  Mr.  ^®  "^^^  ^^  ^\  ?-®^?^^  J^  authorize  any  person 

Stonton  as  one  of  hU  advisers,  and  ai^  a  principal  *?  perform  the  duUes  of  that  office  until  a  sucx^ssor 

subordinate  officer  whose  officaal  conduct  he  was  fe-  }?  appomted  or  such  vacancy  filled,  but  not  excee<bng 


contained  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  last-named  order  was 
made  known  to  the  Senate  bf  the  United  States,  on 


BxBcnnvv  Maksion,    I  the  12th  day  of  December,  a.  d.  1867,  as  will  b<? 

sm.  Hit  ^,.h.«  nf  fhJt^r'!^^'  ^^flViSL*  i«  hereinafter  more  fully  stoted ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 

mf:!iP^4Vd'S^bJtt°CTumti^n:^^^^^^^^  the  design  and  inten(on  aforesaid,' if  if  should  be- 

ted   Stotes,  you  are  hereby  suspended  from  office  aa  °?™®  necessary,  to  submit  the  said  questions  to  a  ju- 

Secretory  of  war,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  and  aU  didal  determination,  this  respondent,  at  or  near  the 

flmctions  pertaining  to  the  same.  date  of  the  last-mentioned  order,  did  make  kaovn 
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Boeh  hiB  purpose  to  obtain  a  judicial  dedsion  of  the  the  tenure  of  certain  dvil  offloes/*  He  denies  Uiat 
a^d  questionn,  or  snoh  of  them  as  might  be  necea-  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  last-mentioned 
aanr.  act  He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  a  violation  of 
And  this  respondent,  Anther  answering,  says,  that  the  Conatitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law 
in  fhrther  pursoanoe  of  his  intention  and  desij^^  if  thereof,  or  of  his  oath  of  office.  He  denies  that  the 
poesible,  to  perfonn  what  he  judged  to  be  his  un*  .  said  order  was  issued  with  an  intent  to  violate  tbo 
nerative  duty^  prevent  the  said  Stanton  firom  longer  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law  thereof, 
nolding  the  office  of  Seoretary  for  the  Department  of  or  this  respondent's  oath  of  office ;  and  he  respect- 
War,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  fVilly,  but  earnestly,  insists  that  not  only  was  it  is- 
qneation  reepeetin^  the  extent  of  tne  power  of  re-  sued  by  him  in  the  performance  of  what  he  believed 
moval  from  exeontive  offioe  oonflded  to  the  Presi-  to  be  an  imperative  official  duty,  but  in  the  perform- 
dent,  by  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  and  ance  of  what  this  honorable  court  will  consider  was, 
any  Question  respecting  the  construction  and  ellect  of  in  point  of  fact,  an  imperative  official  duty.  And  he 
the  first  section  of  tne  said  *^  act  regulating  the  denies  that  any  and  all  substantive  matters,  in  the 
tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices,"  wlule  he  shoula  not,  sud  first  article  oontuned,  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
by  any  act  of  his,  abandon  and  relinquiah,  either  a  same  are  therein  stated  and  set  forth,  do,  b^  law, 
power  which  he  believed  the  Constitution  had  con-  constitute  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  within  the 
nrred  on  the  President  of  tiie  United  States,  to  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
anable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  offioe,  or  a  United  States. 


poirer  designedly  left  to  him  by  the  first  section  of  aitswxb  to  abtiolk  n. 

^e  act  of  COTigresa  last  aforesaid,  this  respondent  ^nd  for  answer  to  the  second  article,  this  respond- 

^  on  the  12th  day  of  Dwember,  1867,  transmit  to  ent  says  that  he  admits  he  did  issue  and  deliver  to 

the  Senate  of  the  Umted  Statea  a  meuage,  a  copy  .^id  Lorenzo  Thomas  the  said  writing  set  forth  in 

whereof  la  hereunto  amiezed  and  marked  B,  wherein  g^^d  second  article,  bearing  date  at  Washington,  Dis- 

he  made  known  the  orders  aforesaid,  and  the  reasons  trict   of  Colombia,   Febraary   21.   1868,  addressed 

which  had  induced  the  same,  so  fiu:  as  this  respond-  to  Brevet  Mwor-General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant- 

ent  then  coMidered  It  m^rial  and  neoesMTv  that  the  General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  DUtrict 

same  should  be  set,  forth,  and  reitnated  his  views  of  ColumbU,  and  he  further  admits  that  the  same 

ponoenimg  the  consUtutional  power  of  removal  vested  ^j^g  go  issued  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

in  the  President,  and  also  expressed  his  views  con-  genate  of  the  United  States,  then  in  session,  but  he 

cenung  the  oonsfaruction  of  the  s«d  first  seotion  of  denies  that  he  thereby  violated  the  Constitution  of 

the  last-mentioned  act,  as  respected  thepower  of  the  the  United  States,  or  any  Uw  thereof,  or  that  he  did 

^eaident  to  remove  the  siud  Stanton  from  the  said  thereby  intend  to  viokte  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 

ofllce  of  Secretary  for  the  Depiutment  of  War,  weU  ted  Sutes,  or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Congress ; 

hoping  that  this  respondent  could  thus  perfoim  what  a^d  this  respondent  refers  to  his  answer  to  sa^  first 

ne  then  believed,  and  still  believes,  to  be  his  im- i.!~^^  r /  a.ii  .4..4>^^^.4.  ^^ »!,«.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^a  :^ 


ne  tnen  peueyea,  ana  stiu  Deueves,  to  De  nis  im-  article,  for  a  full  statement  of  the  purposes  and  in- 

peniUve  duly  m  reference  to  the  said  Stanton,  with-  tentions  with  which    said    order  was   issued,  and 

out  derogating  from  the  powers  which  this  respond-  adopts  the  same  as  part  of  his  answer  to  this  article ; 

ent  believed  were  confided  to  the  President,  by  the  and  he  further  demes  that  there  was  then  and  there 

Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the  necessity  of  ^o  vacancy  in  the  said  office  of  SecreUiy  for  the  De- 

«"»"*« I  judicially,  any  questions  respeotmg  the  same,  partment  of  War,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  com- 

And  this  respondent,  fUrther  answering,  savs,  that  ^[t   or  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeonor  in  office, 

thia  hope  not  having  been  realiaed,  the  President  was  and  this  respondent  maintSns  and  will  insist : 

compelled  either  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  i.  That  at  the  date  and  delivery  of  said  writing 

the  said  office  and  remain  therein  contrary  to  the  there  was  a  vacancy  existing  in  the  office  of  Secretary 

settled  convictions  of  the  President,  formed  as  afore-  fo^  the  Department  of  War. 

said,  respecting  the  powers  confided  to  him,  and  the  2,  That,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 

dnties  required  of  nim  by  the  Constitution  of  the  ted  States  was  then  in  session,  it  was  lawful  and  ao- 

United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  formed  as  ©ording  to  long  and  well-established  usage  to  empow- 

aforesaid,  that  the  first  section  of  the  last-mentioned  ^^  and  authorize  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretaiy 

act  did  not  affect  the  case  of  the  sud  Stanton,  and  of  War  ad  interim. 

contrary  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the  President  that  he  5    That  if  the  said  act  regulating  the  tenure  of 

could  no  longer  advise  with  or  trust  or  be  responsi-  ^^-^  offices  be  held  to  bo  a  valid  law,  no  provision 

ble  for  the  said  Stanton,  in  the  said  office  of  Becre-  of  the  same  was  violated  by  the  issuing  of  sud  order, 

tary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  else  he  was  com-  or  by  the  designation  of  sud  Thomas  to  act  as  Secre- 

peued  to  take  such  steps  as  might,  m  the  judgment  tary  of  War  c3  inUrim, 

of  the  President,  be  lawful  and  necessary  to  raise,  . ^^  .««,«,«  ,„ 

for  a  judicial  decision,  the  questions  affecting  the  Auswra  to  axtiole  hi. 

lawful  right  of  the  sidd  Stanton  to  resume  the  said  And  for  answer  to  said  third  article,  this  respond- 

office.  or  the  power  of  the  sud  Stanton  to  persist  in  ent  says  that  he  abides  bv  his  answer  to  said  first 

refusing  to  quit  the  said  office,  if  he  should  persist  in  and  second  articles,  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  respon- 

actually  refusing  to  quit  the  same ;  and  to  this  end,  sive  to  the  allegations  oontuned  in  the  said  third  ar- 

and  to  this  end  only,  this  respondent  did,  on  the  21st  tide,  and,  without  here  again  repeating  the  same  an« 

day  of  February.  1868,  issue  the  order  for  the  re-  swer,  prays  the  same  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  this 

moval  of  the  sud  Stanton,  in  the  said  first  article  third  article  as   fuUv  as  if  here   again  set  out  at 

mentioned  and  set  forth,  and  the  order  authorizing  length;  and  as  to  tne  new  allegation  contained  in 

the  said  Lorenzo  P.  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  sua  third  article,  that  this  respondent  did  appoint 

War  ad  interim,  in  the  said  second  article  set  forth.  the  said  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Department 

And  this  respondent,  proceeding  to  answer  spedfi-  of  War  ad  interim,  this  respondent  demes  that  he 

cally  each  substantial  allegation  in  the  said  first  ar-  gave  any  other  authority  to  said  Thomas  than  such 

tide,  says :  He  denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  as  appears  in  said  written  authority,  set  out  in  said 

2lBt  day  of  February,  1868,  was  lawfully  in  posses-  article,  by  which  he  authorized  and  empowered  sud 

sion  of  the  said  offioe  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart-  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 


.««<w  ^.~<~  ^.^^w  agunst  WW _  _-    „ 

the  United  States.    He  denies  that  the  said  order  for  temporarily  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War 

the  removal  of  the  said  Stanton  was  unlawfully  is-  ad  tnUrim,  until  an  appointment  should  be  made, 

sned.    He  denies  that  the  said  order  was  issued  with  But,  whether  the  said  written  authority  amounts  to 

intent  to  vioUite  the  act  entitled  *»  An  act  to  regulate  an  appointment,  or  to  a  temporary  authority  or  desig- 
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nation,  this  respondent  donies  that  in  anv  sense  he  to  the  said  Thomas,  he,  the  said  Thomas,  proceeded 

did  thereby  intend  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  in  a  peaceful  manner  to  demand  of  the  said  Stanton 

United  States,  or  that  he  thereby  intended  to  give  a  surrender  to  him  of  the  public  property  in  the  aaid 

the  said  order  the  character  or  effect  of  an  appoint-  Department,  and  to  vacate  the  possession  of  theaame, 

ment  in  the  constitutional  or  legal  sense  of  that  ana  to  allow  him.  the  said  Thomas,  peaceably  to  exer- 

term.    He  further  denies  that  there  was  no  vacancy  cise  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  bv  authoiitv  of 

in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  the  President.    That,  as  this  respondent  has  Seen 

existing  at  the  date  of  said  written  authority.  informed  and  believes,  the  said  Stanton  peremptorily 

ANswxE  TO  ABTiow  IV.  refitted  obedicnce  to  the  oidera  so  issued.    Unon 

A    J  /.                 *       -J   r    -»u    -4.-  1   *!,•-  -«-«^«  B«<>h  refhsal  no  foroeor  threat  of  force  was  used  by 

ABd  for  answer  to  said  fourth  article  this  respon-  ^j^^  ^^  Thomas,  authority  of  the  Presiden^  or  olhei 

??«o  ^f'i?  J?*L''"  ^^  "^^  ^!f '  ^^^S  Iw'i^i  viw»  to  enforoe  ibedienc^,  either  then  or  at  any  mb- 

1868,  at  Washington  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  tmie  geo^g^t  ^^^                      ' 

or  place,  he  did  unlawfully  consjpire  with  the  Baid  Lo-  '^j^  respondent  doth  here  except  to  the  sufficiency 

renso  Thomas,  or  with  the  said  Thomas  and  any  other  ^f  ^^  allegations  contained  in  ^d  fourth  artide, 

person  or  persons,  with  intent  bv  mtimidations  and  ^^  ^^^^  %^       ^^  ^^  exception  that  it  was  not 

threats  JJ^awfully  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  said  ^^  ^j^^  theri  was  any  agreement  between  this  re- 

Stanton  from  ^Idin^  said  office  orSecretaiy  for  the  gpondent  and  the  said  ThSmas,  or  any  other  person 

Department  ofWar,m  violation  of  the  Constit^^^^  of  persons,  to  use  intimidation  and  threats,  Sr  is 

the  Umted  States  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  siud  ^^^^^        allegation  as  to  the  nature  of  said  i?Umidi^ 

act  of  Congress  m  said  artjjle  mentioned  oyh^^^  ^i^^  and  threite,  or  that  there  was  any  agraementto 

did  then  and  there  ^J^^t «' J»»  ^^%^^^^^^  carry  them  into  Execution,  or  that  any  itep  was  taken 

cnme  m  office     On  ^e  contra^  t^«,™,^^^^^^  or  j^ffreed  to  be  taken  to  iurr  them  mto*^  executioD, 

that  the  said  Stenton  was  ^^^t  then  and  there  lawfuUy  .^d  that  the  allegation  in  sJd  article  that  the  intot 

the  Secretary  for  Uie,  Denartment  of  War,  this  re-  ^  ^^  conspiracy  was  to  use  intimidation  and  threats 

gnondent  States  that  his  sole  purpose  in  authorm^^  j^  ^l^^U    insuffifient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  alleged 

tte  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  Depart-  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^  intent  formed  the  basis  or  became  a 


answer  to 


spirators,  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  sUeea- 


of  the  right  of  the  «ud  Stanton  to.hSld  B.id  offloa,     Z^t^njSr^p^r^li^^,:^*^  ^l^^SL 
notmthfltandin^  his  said  suspension,  and  notwith-    ^^JJ  ^J.  tSreiSsT  ■«««-«"*  w  i»^  xuuuuu.- 


ment  of  War  adinUrim^^^,  as  is  fully  stated  in  his  ^  ^^  agreement  between  the  said  alleged  con- 
the  said  first  article,  to  bnng  the  question  J^i,^^  i^^  fnrth«rmo«.  thut  thfi«  is  n?  .niiM. 
:ht  of  the  said  Stanton  toehold  said  office, 
uidin^  his  said  suspension,  and  notwith- 
standing the  said  order  of  removal  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  said  authority  of  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  ahswxb  to  axtiolb  v. 
Secretary  of  War  ad  mierim,  to  the  test  of  a  final  de-  And  for  answer  to  said  fifth  article,  this  r^spoii' 
dsion  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  dent  denies  that  on  the  said  21st  day  of  February,  1863, 
the  earnest  practicable  mode  by  which  the  question  or  at  any  other  time  or  times,  in  the  same  year  be- 
could  be  brought  before  that  tribunal.  fore  the  said  2d  day  of  Mareh,  1868,  or  at  anj  pjva 
This  respondent  did  not  conspire  or  agree  with  the  or  subsequent  time,  at  Washington  aforesaidL  or  at 
sud  Thomas,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  use  an^  other  place,  this  respondent  did  unlawfully  eon- 
intimidation  or  threats  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  said  spire  with  the  sud  Thomas,  or  with  any  other  person 
Stanton  from  holding  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  or  persons,  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
the  Department  of  War,  nor  did  this  respondent  at  tuud  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of 
,  any  time  command  or  advise  the  said  Thomas  or  any  certain  civil  offices.'*  or  that,  in  i>ursuanoe  of  atdd  al- 
other  person  or  persons  to  resort  to  or  use  either  leged  conspiracy,  no  did  unlawful^  attempt  to  pre- 
threats  or  intimioation  for  that  purpose.  The  only  vent  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  holding  said 
means  in  the  contemplation  or  purpose  of  respondent  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  that 
to  be  used  are  set  forth  fully  in  the  said  orders  of  he  did  thereby  commit,  or  that  he  was  thereby  guilty 
February  21,  the  first  addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton,  and  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  Bespondexit,  pro- 
the  second  to  the  sud  Thomas.  By  the  first  order  testing  uiat  aaid  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  See- 
the respondent  notified  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  retary  for  the  Department  of  War,  begs  leave  to  refer 
removed  from  the  said  office,  and  that  his  functions  as  to  his  answer  given  to  the  fourth  article  and  to  his 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  were  to  termi-  answer  given  to  the  fint  article  as  to  his  intent  and 
nate  upon  the  receipt  of  that  order,  and  he  also  there-  purpose  in  issuing  the  orders  for  the  removal  of  Mr. 
by  notified  the  said  Stanton  that  the  said  Thomas  Stanton,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  said  Thomas, 
had  been  authorized  to  act  as  Secretary  for  the  De-  and  prays  equal  benefit  moreirom  as  if  the  same 

Sartment  of  War  ad  interim,  and  ordered  the  sud  were  nere  agam  repeated  and  fully  set  forth, 

tanton  to  transfer  to  him  all  the  records,  books,  pa-  And  this  respondent  excepts  to  the  sufficnency  of 

pen,  and  other  public  property  in  his  custody  and  the  siud  fifth  article,  and  states  his  ground  for  coeh 

charge ;  and  by  the  second  order  this  respondent  exception,  that  it  is  not  alleged  by  whst  means  or  by 

notified  the  said  Thomas  of  the  removal  fVom  office  what   agreement    the  said  alleged  conspiracy  was 

of  the  said  Stanton,  and  authorized  him  to  act  as  formed  or  agreed  to  be  carried  out,  or  in  what  way 

Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and  the  same  was  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  or  what 

directed  him  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  were  the  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof, 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office,  and  to  receive 

the  transfer  of  aU  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  akswbb  to  artiolx  vi, 

other  public  property  from  Mr.  Stanton,  then  in  his  And  for  answer  to  the  siud  sixth  article,  this  respon- 

cnstody  and  charge.  dent  denies  that  on  the  said  21st  day  of  Feoroary,  IS681, 

Respondent  gave  no  instructions  to  the  said  Thomas  at  Washington  aforeaaid,  or  at  any  other  timo  or  place, 

to  use  intimidation  or  threats  to  enforoe  obedience  to  he  did  un&wfullv  conspire  with  the  said  Thomaa  by 

these  orders.    He  gave  him  no  authority  to  call  in  the  foroe  to  seize,  take,  or  possess,  the  property  of  the 

aid  of  the  military,  or  any  other  force  to  enable  him  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  contrary  to 

to  obtain  possession  of  tne  office,  or  of  the  books,  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts  referred  to  in  the  said 

papers,   records,  or   property   thereof.     The   only  article,  or  either  of  them,  or  with  intent  to  violate 

agency  resorted  to  or  intended  to  be  resorted  to  waa  either  of  them.     BespouQent,  protesting  that  said 

by  moans  of  the  said  executive  ordere  requiring  obedi-  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the  De- 

ence.    But  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  partment  of  War,  not  onl^  denies  the  said  oonapiraey 

refused  to  obey  these  orden,  and  still  holds  undis-  as  charged,  but  also  demos  anv  unlawful  intent  in 

turbed  possession  and  custody  of  that  Department,  reference  to  the  custody  and  cnaige  of  the  property 

and  of  the  records,  books,  papen,  snd  other  public  of  the  United  States  in  the  said  Department  of  War. 

property  therein.    Bespondentfurther-statos  that,  in  and  again  refers  to    his  former  answers  for  a  fuU 

execution  of  the  orders  so  by  this  respondent  given  statement  of  his  intent  and  purpose  in  the  prenudes. 
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AKBWBB  -TO  AJBTXOUB  Yii.  Bso.  t.  Jjtd  be  U  ^urtkBT  tnocMk  TttBi  the  beadqiiar- 

Ati#1  fm.  ft«ftwpi.tnt>iA  aftfr)  ««vAnt>i  ftT+iM«  r««nAn  tew  of  tho  Qeneml  of  th©  Army  of  the  United  Btatea 
AJid  for  answer  to^tne  8Md  seventy  article,  reBpon-  ^^y^  be  at  the  city  of  WaBhlDgton,  and  all  oidera  and  in- 
dent denies  that  on  the  Baid2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  Btructlona  relating  to  military  operations,  iesned  by 
at  Waahin^n  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  and  tbei^eldent  or  Secretary  of  War,  shall  be  iBsaedtbroo^ 
place,  he  did  unlawftdly  oonspire  with  the  said  Thorn-  the  General  of  tho  Army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inabllifyj 
aa  with  mtent  unlawfully  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  the  through  the  next  in  rank.  TheGencral  of  the  Army  sball 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  »<»*  »>?  rejoy^,  saspended,  or  relleyedftom  command 
WarTwith  intent  to  violate  or  disreMid  the  said  act  ^^  ■'*J«?^,  ^  ^^^  •"•^?!!5*^  it*  said  headquarters. 
«« tw* -lYi  -T»««*v;  n  JA^iTL*^  Vklfv:-  A\A  except  »t  bis  own  request,  without  the  previous  approval 
in  the  said  seventh  article  referred  to,  or  that  he  did  ©f  the  Senate ;  and  any  orders  or  Instructions  relating  to 
then  and  there  commit  a  nigh  misdemeanor  in  otnoe.  military  operations  issued  contrary  to  the  reqniroments 
Bespondent,  protesting  that  the  said  Stanton  was  not  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void ;  and  any  officer,  who 


shall 

pSyiTtKmiTe;,  Sidpi^s^^^ui^^^^^^  {s'S^Sf Jon7SI?Vui?';?o'^^^^^^^^ 

from,  as  if  the  same  were  here  again  fWly  repeated,  jng  that  such  orders  were  so  issued,  shaU  be  liable  to  im- 

Bespondcnt  further  takes  exception  to  the  sufficiency  pnsonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twenty 

of  the  allegations  of  this  article  as  to  the  conspiracy  ysars,  upon  conviction  tiiereof  in  any  court  of  compe- 

alleged,  m>on  the  same  ground  as  stated  in  the  excep-  w*}*  Jurisdiction.  ,^^^^^^^ 
tionB  set  forth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth.  AoDioved  March  2. 1887 

AKSWBB  TO  ABTIOIB  VUI.  »«««•*•«•»•« 

And  for  answer  to  sud  eighth  article,  this  respon-       Bx  or?er  of  t^  Sowetary  of  War,  ^  ^,  ^    ^  ^ 
dent  denies  that  on  the  2lBt  day  of  Febiary,  18«§,  at       offlcSi?'  ^^^^^^^^'  Assistant  A^utant-Qencral. 

Washinjgton  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or  phiOB,        fz. [ ,  Assistant  Adlutaat.GeneTa]. 

he  Old  issue  and  deuver  to  the  said  Thomas  the  said        -         ,  „  ^     i       n  j  *.v     ^    ^        * 

letter  of  authority  set  forth  in  the  said  eighth  article,        ^J^'ll  ^.5^*7?*^*  P^^  ^^  the  attention  of  re- 

with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disburse-  9)ondenttothisord»,buttothefartthatitwa8incon- 

ments  of  the  money  appropiiatod  for  the  miUtary  fonmty  ^th  a  section  oontoined  m  an  appropriation 

service  and  for  the  Diparttnent  of  War.    This  i^  ■?  V^^^  }7  Congress.    Bespondont,  aiter  reading 

spondent,  protesting  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  *J®  ^^^x^^^^'^^i'  This  is  not  in  accordance  with 

oMee  of  S^ta^or  the  Department  of  War,  ad-  S^«  Constatution  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  me 

DiitB  that  he  did  issue  the  said  letter  of  aothoiitr,  Commander-in-diief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  nor  with 

and  hecfenies  that  the  same  was  with  any  unlawM  thelanguage  of  the  wmmission  w^ch  vouhold.»'  Qen- 

intent  whatever,  either  to  viohite  the  Constitution  of  eral  Emory  thenstated  that  this  orderhad  met  rospon- 

the  United  States  or  any  act  of  Congress.    On  the  dent»s  approval.    Eespondent  then  said  m  reply,  m 

oontniy,  this  respondent  again  affir^  that  his  sole  ?"^?V^5»l  "  ^  ^  *°  understand  that  the  President  of 

intent  was  to  vindicate  h&  authority  as  President  theUmtedStotes  cannot  give  an  order  but  throuffh  the 

of  the  United  States,  and  by  peaceful  means  to  bring  .  General-in-chief  ?  "General  Emory  again  reiterated 

the  question  of  the  ^ht  of  tke  said  Stantonto  con-  the  statement  that  it  had  met  respondentia  yproval, 

tinne  to  hold  the  sai?ofllce  of  Secretary  of  War  to  a  ^^  t^/J '*  ^«»  t^  T'i'??.^^  ^^  ^^  *^®  ^°^"^.^  ^*^," 

final  decision  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ^^^^  the  ootmtiy  that  this  order  was  constitutional. 

States,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth :  and  he  With  some  farther  conversation,  respondent  then  in- 

prays  the  same  benefit  fh>m  his  answer  in  the  prem-  <l^i^d  the  names  of  the  lawyers  who  had  given  the 

MS  as  if  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  at  length,  opinion,  and  he  mentioned  the  names  of  two.    Be- 

^         *^  ®  spondent  then  said  Uiat  the  object  of  the  law  was 

AirswxB  TO  ABTiOLB  IX.  Ygjy  evident,  referring  to  the  clause  in  the  appropria- 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  article,  the  re-  tion  act  upon  which  the  order  purported  to  oe  based. 

spondent  states  that  on  tho  said  22d  day  or  Febru-  This,  according  to  respondent's  recollection,  was  the 

arv.  1868,  the  following  note  was  addressed  to  the  suhstanoe  of  the  conversation  held  with  Gen.  Emorv. 

said  Emoiy  by  the  private  secretary  of  respondent :  Bespondent  denies  that  any  ^l^^^ons  in  the  said 

BXSCUTIVI  MAKSIOIf, 

WAsmNGTON.  D.  C  February  83, 18 
GxinERAi. :  The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  1  ____„„ 

be  pleased  to  S»^«2SS.S^«J?2.w  S.-'i*'*'^  *"  ^"^^^  ^e.    Bespondent  "denies  that^  in  Wd  conversation 

cable.  "^^^^^^iSto^^^lv,  8.  Army.  with  s^d  fmory,  he  had. any  other  intent  than  to  ex- 

n         1  -m—  11^^  ^  Au     -m        *•—  mx    1'  prcss  the  opimous  then  given  to  the  said  Emory,  nor 

G^end  Emoy  called  at  the  Executive  Mansion  g^^  j^e  then  or  at  any  other  time  request  or  order  the 

according  to  this  request.    The  object  of  respond-  ^^  jjmoiv  to  disobey  any  Uw  or  any  order  i^^sued 

ent  WM  to  be  advised  by  Generd  Emo^,  as  com-  j^  conformity  with  any  law,  or  intend  to  offer  any  in- 

inander  of  the   department  of  Washinrton,  what  aucement  to  the  said  Emory  to  violate  any  law. 

changes  had  b^n  made  in  the  militai^  irifairs  of  the  y^YiBli  this  respondent  then  said  to  General  Emory 

department.     Ewpondent  had  been  informed  that  ^„  gij^ply  the  expression  of  an  opinion  which  he 

vanora  ehan|es  had  been  made,  which  m  nowise  had  ^^  fully  believed  to  be  sound,  and  which  he  yet 

l>een  brought  to  his  notice  or  reported  to  him  from  -  --  ^  -  -.....»... 

the  Department  of  War,  or  ftom  any  other 
and'  desired  to  asoertain  the  facts.    After 


Emory  had  explained  in  detail  the  changes  which  had  mies  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  he  is  to  be  re- 
taken pUce,  said  Emory  (»Ued  the  attention  of  re-  gpected,  and  that  his  orders,  whether  issued  through 
spondent  to  a  general  order  which  he  refefrod  to  and  ^  ^^  Department  or  through  the  General-in^hief, 
which  this  respondent  then  sent  for,  when  it  was  pro-  ^r  by  any  other  channel  of  wmmunication,  are  en- 
daoed.    It  is  as  follows :  ^^^^  ^  respect  and  obedience,  and  that  such  con- 

[Generai  Order 9^  No.  17.]  stitutional  power  cannot  be  taken  from  him  by  virtue 

Wab  DBPABTMKNT^AnnjTAWT-QBSTKRAL's  Oftxcx.  )  of  any  act  of  Congress.    Eespondent  doth  therefore 

WAsrawGTow,  Jfonsft  14, 1887.     f  ^eny  that  by  the  expression  of  such  opinion  he  did 

The  following  acta  of  Congress  are  pubUAed  for  the  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office : 

information  and  govermnent^of  aU  concerned :  ^       ^  ^^  ^^^.^  respondent  doth  further  say  that  the  saii 

TT— "PtnwT     "w    fK  article  nine  lays  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  con- 

An  act  making  aw«t>pS^M  tor' support  of  the  Army  ^°"o°  '****^?  ,?  *^'i,"l^«^l^Vl;  *]^.?*  *^^^^^^^ 

ftw  the  yairendhw  June  80, 1868,  and  fo?oth«r  purposes,  hy  reason  of  the  allegations  therein  contained,  was 

e       *      •      W     ••«••#«  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 
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In  referenoe  to  the  fttatement  made  by  General  £in-  receive  or  allow  proof  In  support  of  the  aame,  thai 

ory,  that  this  reapondent  had  approved  of  said  act  of  proof  shall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  actual 

Congress  containing  the  section  referred  to,  the  re-  speech  and  address  of  this  respondent  on  said  occa- 

spondent  admits  that  his  formal  approval  was  gi^en  sion,  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said  article 

to  said  act,  but  accompanied  the  same  bv  the  follow-  and  specification  contain  or  oorrectlj  or  justly^  rep- 

ing  message,  addressed  and  sent  with  tne  act  to  the  resent. 

House  of  Representatives,  in  which  House  the  said  act  And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth  ar- 

originated,  and  firom  which  it  came  to  respondtot :  tide  and  spedncations  thereof^  says  that  at  Cleveland, 

7\>  the  House  oT  Bepreeentativa  :  }» the  State  of  OhJo,  and  on  the  8d  day  of  Septfim- 

The  act  entitled ''An  act  making  appropriations  for  ber,  m  the  ^ear  1866,  he  was  attended  by  a  large  assem- 

thesupportof  the  Army  for  the  year  enamff  June  aO.X86&  hlage  of  ms  fellow-ciUzens,  and  in  deference  and 

and  for  other  purposes/*  contams  provUTons  to  which  I  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he  addressed  them 

must  call  attention.    These  provisions  are  contained  In  ^^j^  matters  of  pubUc  and  political  oonsideitition: 

pir^t  F^^^^'ifih^c^^t^^'SS^.'n  sii'rrsi  l^'rie'sto^d  ^iKi 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army,  and  In  the  sixth  seo-  *?4!?*!  ^  refeired  to  m  the  second  specifla^on 

tlon,  which  denies  to  ten  States  of  the  Union  their  con-  of  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  ad- 

etltatlonal   right  to  protect  themselves,  in  any  emer-  mit  that  the  passages  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts 

gency,  by  means  of  their  own  mlUUa.    These  provisions  from  a  speech  of  this  respondent  on  said  occazilon, 

are  out  of  place  in  an  appropriation  act,  but  I  am  com-  correctly  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon 

KSi^J;  it!^^t^S^S^i!^Zt^%''^Ji'iS?tLl^^'  Mid  oo(isioi :  bit;  on  the  contirary,  thU  respondent 

?ilVon**sTO  co^2a£li*S-«^^^^  demands  andWs  that  if  this  hoSirable  coit  shall 

signature,  but  to  accompany  it  with  my  earnest  protest  deem  the  said  article  and  tne  said  second,  speemca- 

ag^Lnst  the  sections  wblcn  I  nave  Indicated.  tion  thereof  to  contain  allegation  of  matter  eognirsr 

^Vashinotok,  B.  C,  March  3, 1867.  ble  by  this  honorable  oourt  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in 

Respondent,  therefore,  did  no  more  than  to  express  jffio®  TiS^rJ^®.  in^nt  and  meamnflr  of  tiie  Constitu- 

to  said  Emory  the  same  Opinion  which  he  had  so  ex-  ^^^  of  the  Umted  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow 

pressed  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  proof  m  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  siull  l»  re- 

'^                                         '^  quired  to  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address 

▲VBWXB  TO  ABTiOLB  X.  of  this  respondent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  re- 

And  in  answer  to  the  tenth  article  and  spedflca-  spondent  denies  that  said  artiole  and  speoflcalion 
lions  thereof,  the  respondent  says  that  on  the  14th  oontiun  or  oorreotlv  or  justly  represent, 
and  15th  days  of  August.,  in  the  year  1866,  a  political  And  this  responaent,  Airther  answering  the  tenth  ar- 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  or  most  of  the  tide  and  the  specifications  thereof,  says  that  at  8t«  Lou- 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  was  held  in  the  is,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  Sep- 
city  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  tember,  in  the  year  1866.  he  was  attended  by  a  numer- 
National  Union  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  main-  ous  assemblage  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference 
taining  and  advancing  certain  political  views  and  and  obedience  to  their  call  and  demand  he  addressed 
opinions  before  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  them  upon  matters  of  pubtic  and  political  oon.sidei»- 
for  their  support  and  adoption  in  the  exercise  oi  the  .tion ;  and  this  respondent  believes  that  said  oocaaion 
constitution^  suffrage,  in  the  elections  of  Represent-  and  address  are  referred  to  in  the  third  specifieation  of 
atives  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  which  were  soon  to  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  does  not  admit 
occur  in  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  that  the  passsj^es  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from 
Union:  which  said  convention,  in  the  course  of  its  as^eeohof  this  respondent  on  said  oocasioD',  correctly 
proceedings,  and  in  furtJierance  of  the  objects  of  or  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  aaid  oe- 
the  same,  adopted  a  '■''  declaration  of  principles  "  and  oasion  ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  this  respondent  de- 
^*  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,''  and  mands  and  msists  that  if  this  honorable  oourt  siiall 
appointed  a  committee  of  two  of  its  members  from  deem  the  sud  article  and  the  said  third  8peGificati<»i 
each  State,  and  of  one  from  each  Territory,  and  one  thereof  to  contain  allegation  of  matter  cognixable  by 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  wait  upon  the  this  honorable  court  as  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  In  <^cej 
President  of  the  United  Stales  and  present  to  him  a  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of 
copy  of  theproceedinfi^s  of  the  convention ;  that  on  the  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in 
18th  day  of  said  monui  of  August,  this  committee  wait-  support  of  the  same,  that  proof  shall  be  r^uired  to 
ed  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  £x-  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of^  this  re- 
ecutive  Mansion,  and  was  received  by  him  in  one  of  spondent  on  sud  occasion,  which  this  respondent  de- 
the  rooms  thereof,  and  by  their  chairman,  Hon.  Bev-  nies  that  the  said  artide  and  spedflcation  contain  or 
erdy  Johnson,  then  and  now  a  Senator  of  the  United  correctly  or  justly  represent. 

States,  acting  and  speaking  in  their  behalf,  presented  And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  tenth 

a  copy  of  the  procoedinffs  of  the  convention,  and  ad-  artide,  protesting  that  he  has  not  been  unmindfol  of 

dressed  the  President  ofthe  United  States  in  a  speech,  the  hij^n  duties  of  his  office,  or  of  the  iiarmonr  or 

of  which  a  copy  (according  to  a  published   report  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained  be- 

of  the  same,  and  as  the  respondent  oelieves  substan-  tween  the  executive  and  legislative  bnmches  of  tiie 

tially  a  correct  report),  is  hereto  annexed  as  a  part  of  Government  of  the  United  btates,  denies  that  he  hss 

this  answer,  and  marked  Exhibit  C.  ever  intended  or  designed  to  set  aside  the  riflphtfui  an- 

That  thereupon  and  in  reply  to  the  address  of  said  thority  or  powers  of  Congress,  or  attemptecL  to  bring 

committee  by  their  chairman,  this  respondent  ad-  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt,  or  reproach, 

dressed  the  said  committee  so  waitme  upon  him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  either  oranch 

one  of  the  rooms  of  the  ExecutiveAtansion ;  and  thereof,  or  to  impair  or  destroy  the  regard  or  respect 

this  respondent  believes  that  this  his  address  to  sfud  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States 

committee  is  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  first  spo-  for  the  Congress  or  the  ri/fhtful  legislative  power 

dfioatlon  of  the  tenth  article ;  but  this  respondent  thereof,  or  to  exdte  the  odium  or  resentment  of  all 

docs  not  admit  that  the  passages  therein  set  lorth,  as  or  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States, 

if  extracts  from  a  speech  or  address  of  this  respond-  ag^nst  Congress,  and  the  laws  by  It  duly  and  oonsti- 

ent  upon  said  occasion,  correctly  or  justly  present  tutionallv  enacted.     This  respondent   further  says 

his  speech  or  address  upon  said  occasion,  but,  on  the  that  at  all  times  he  has,  in  his  offldal  acts  as  Presi- 

controry,  this  respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  dent,  reooffnized  the  authority  of  the  several  Con- 

this  honorable  court  shaU  deem  the  said  article  and  the  grosses  of   the  United  States,  as  constituted  and 

said  first  specification  thereof  to  contain  allegation  of  organized  during  his  administmtion  of  the  office  of 

matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  high  President  of  the  United  States, 

misdemeanor  in  office,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  And  this  respondent^  fiirtiicr  answering,  aaya  that 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  shaU  he  has,  fVom  time  to  time,  under  his  eonatitiitional 
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liglit  and  duty  as  President  of  the  United  States,  com-  mfun^  this  respondent  had  and  has  the  HtU  right, 
muniof^d  to  Congress  his  views  and  opinions  in  and  In  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
reeard  to  such  acts  or  resolutions  thereof^  as,  being  is  held  to  the  high  dut^,  of  forming,  and  on  fit 
submitted  to  him  aa  President  of  the  United  States,  occasions  es:pres8ing,  opmions  of  and  conceming 
in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  seemed  to  this  re-  the  legislation  of  Congress,  proposed  or  completed, 
spondent  to  require  such  communications;  and  he  in  respect  of  its  wisdom,  expediency^  justice,  worthi- 
naa,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  ness,  objects,  purposes,  and  public  and  political 
of  speech  which  belonj^s  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  motives  and  tendencies ;  and  within  and  as  a  part 
IJnited  States,  and.  in  his  political  relations  as  Presi-  of  such  right  and  duty  to  form,  and  on  fit  occasions 
dent  of  the  Unitea  States  to  the  people  of  the  Unl-  to  express,  opinions  of  and  concerning  the  pub- 
ted  States,  is  upon  fit  occasions  a  autjr  of  the  highest  lie  character  and  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects, 
obligation,  expressed  to  his  fellow-dtiiens  his  views  motives,  and  tendencies  or  all  men  engaged  in  the 
and  ppinions  respecting  the  measures  and  proceed-  public  service,  as  well  in  Congress  as  otherwise,  and 
Infn  01  Congress ;  and  that  in  such  addresses  to  his  under  no  other  rules  or  limits  upon  this  right  of  free- 
fefiow-dtizens,  and  in  such  his  communications  to  dom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  ro- 
Congress,  he  has  expressed  his  views,  opinions,  and  sponsibility  and  amenability  for  the  actual  exercise  of 
jud^ent  of  and  concerning  the  actual  constitution  such  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech  than 
of  t^e  two  Houses  of  Congress  without  representation  attend  upon  such  rights  and  their  exerciso  on  the 
therein  of  certiun  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  ef-  part  of  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
feet  that  in  wisdom  and  justice,  in  the  opinion  and  the  part  of  all  their  public  servants, 
judgment  of  this  respondent,  Congress  in  its  le^la-  And  this  respondent,  f\urther  answering  said  tenth 
tlon  and  proceedings  should  give  to  this  politico  cir-  article,  8a;^s  that  the  several  occasions  on  which,  as 
cumstance ;  and  whatsoever  he  has  thus  communi-  is  alleged  in  the  several  specifications  of  said  article, 
cated  to  Congress  or  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  this  respondent  addressed  his  fcllow-dtizens  on  sub- 
or  any  assemolage  thereof,  this  respondent  sajrs  was  jects  ox  public  and  political  considerations  were  not, 
and  is  within  and  according  to  his  n^ht  and  privilege  nor  was  any  one  of  them,  sought  or  planned  by  this 
as  an  American  dtizen,  and  his  nght  and  duty  as  respondent ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  each  of  sud  occa- 
Pjresident  of  ti^e  United  States.  sions  arose  upon  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  and  aocus- 

And  this  respondent  not  waiving  or  at  all  disparag-  tomed  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  call 

ing  his  right  01  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  upon  their  public  servants^  and   express  to  them 

Bpeech,  as  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  more  partiou-  their  opinions,  wishes,  and  feelings  upon  matters  of 

larly  set  forth,  but  claiming  and  insisting  upon  the  public  and  pouticfd  consideration,  and  to  invite  from 

same,  frirther  an8werin|f  the  said  tenth  article^  says  such,  their  public  servants,  an  expression  of  their 

that  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  by  this  re-  opinionsj  views,  and  feelixigs  on  matters  of  public 

spondent  in  his  said  addresses  to  the  assemblages  and  political   consideration^  and   this   respondent 

of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  in  said  article  or  in  this  an-  claims  and  insists  before  this  honorable  court,  and 

Bwer  thereto  mentioned,  are  not  and  were  not  intended  before  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  of  or 

to  he  other  or  different  f^om  those  expressed  by  him  concerning  this  his  right  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and 

in  his  communications  to  Congress — ^that  the  eleven  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  this  his  excrdse  of  such 

States  lately  in  insurrection  never  had  ceased  to  be  rights  on  all  matters  of  public  and  political  consider- 

Qtates  of  the  IJnion,  and  that  they  were  then  entitled  ation,  and  in  respect  of  all  public  servants,  or  per- 

to  repreaentation  in  Congress  by  loyal  Repreaentfr-  sons  whatsoever  engaged  in  or  connected  therewith, 

tives  and  Senators  as  flilly  as  the  other  States  of  the  this  respondent,  as  a  citizen,  or  as  President  of  the 

Union,  and  that,  consequently,  the  Congress,  as  then  United  States,  is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition, 

constituted,  was  not,  in  fact,  a  Congress  of  all  the  impeachment,  or  inculpation,  in  any  form  or  manner 

States,  but  a  Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States,  whatsoever. 

Thia  respondent,  always  protesting  against  the  nnau-  And  this  respondent  sa^s  that  neither  the  said 

thoiized  exclusion  therefrom  of  the  sud  eleven  States,  tenth  article,  nor  any  specification  thereof,  nor  any 

nevertheless  gave  his  assent  to  all  laws  passed  by  allegation  therein  contained,  touches  or  relates  to 

said  Congress  which   did  not,  in  his  opinion  and  anv  official  act  or  doing  of  this  respondent  in  the 

judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  exercising  his  office  of  President  of  tne  United  States,  or  in  the 

ooDfltitDtional  authority  of  returning  bills*  to  said  discharge  of  an^  of  its  constitutional  or  legal  duties 

Congress  with  his  objections  when  they  appeared  to  or  responsibilities  ^  but  said  article  and  tLe  spccifi- 

hlm  to  be  unconstitntLonkl  or  inexpedient.  cations  and  allegations  thereof,  wholly  and  in  every 

And,  further,  this  respondent  has  also  expressed  part  thereof,  question  only  tne  discretion  or  pro- 
the  opinion,  both  in  his  communications  to  Congress  priety  of  freedom  of  opinion  or  f^edom  of  speech, 
and  m  his  addresses  to  the  people,  that  the  policy  as  exercised  bj  this  respondent  as  a  citizen  of  the 
adopted  by  Congress  in  referenoe  to  the  States  lately  United  States  m  his  personal  right  and  capacity,  and 
in  insurrection  did  not  tend  to  peace,  harmony,  and  without  allegation  or  imputation  against  this  re- 
union, but,  on  the  contraiy,  did  tend  to  disunion  and  spondent  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
the  permanent  dlsmption  of  the  States,  and  that,  in  States,  touching  or  relating  to  fVeedom  of  speech  or 
following  its  said  policv,  laws  had  been  passed  by  its  exercise  by  the  dtizcns  of  the  United  states,  or 
Congress  in  violation  or  the  ftmdamental  principles  by  this  respondent  as  one  of  the  said  citizens  or 

(cations  alleged,  he  has 

_^ _      _  .                     sent  or  unbecoming  in 

the  high  duties  of  his  office  if  he  had  failed  to  express  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he 

them  m  his  communications  to  Congress  or  in  lus  has  brought  the  high  office  of  the  President  of  the 

addresses  to  the  people  when  called  upon  by  them  to  United  States  into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  dis^n'sce^  or 

en>re8s  his  opinions  on  matters  of  puolic  and  politi-  that  he  has  committed  or  nas  been  guilty  of  a  high 

cal  consideration.  misdemeanor  in  office. 

And  this  respondent,  farther  answering  the  tenth  

arude,  says  that  he  has  idways  churned  and  insisted.  axbwkr  to  abtiolk  xx. 

and  now  claims  and  insists,  tnat  both  in  his  personal  And  in  answer  to  the  eleventh  article  this  respon- 

and  private  capacity  of  a  citizen  of  the  Unitea  States,  dent  denies  that  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  in  the 

and  m  the  poutical  relations  of  the  President  of  the  year  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  I)istrict 

United  States,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  Columbia,  he  did,  by  public  speech  or  otherwise, 

whose  servant,  under  the  duties  and  responsibilities  declare  or  affirm,  in  sabstanoe  or  at  all,  that  the 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi-  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  not 

dent  of  the  United  States  is  and  should  always  re-  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the 
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Constitution  to  exercise  logialatlvo  power  under  the  And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said 

some,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  aechu'e  or  affirm  eleventh  article,  denies  that  hy  means  or  reason  of 

that  the  said  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  a  Congress  any  thing  in  said  article  alleged  this  respondent,  aa 

of  only  part  of  the  States  in  any  sense  or  mesninff  President  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  Slst  day 

other  than  that  ten  States  of  the  Union  were  deniea  of  Fehruaiy.  1868,  or  at  any  other  day  or  time,  com- 

representation  therein ;  or  that  he  made  any  or  either  mit,  or  that  ne  was  gmlty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in 

of  the  declarations  or  afflnnations  in  this  behalf,  in  office. 

the  sud  article  alleged,  as  denvinip  or  intending  to  And  this  respondent,  farther  answexinff  the  said 
deny  that  the  legislation  of  saia  Tnirty-ninth  Con-  eleventh  article,  savs,  that  the  same  and  the  matters 
gross  was  valid  or  obiigatoiy  upon  this  respondent,  therein  contained  ao  not  charge  or  allege  the  eommi»- 
except  so  far  as  this  respondent  saw  fit  to  approve  .  sion  of  any  act  whatever  by  this  respondent,  in  his 
the  same ;  and  as  to  the  allegation  in  said  article,  that  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
he  did  thereby  intend  or  mean  to  be  understood  that  omission  by  this  respondent  of  any  act  of  official 
the  said  Congress  had  not  power  to  propose  amend-  obligation  or  duty  in  his  office  of  President  of  Uie 
mcnts  to  the  Constitution,  this  respondent  says  that  United  States ;  nor  does  the  said  article  nor  the  mat- 
in said  address  he  said  nothing  in  reference  to  the  ters  therein  contained  name,  designate,  describe,  or 
subject  ofamendmentsofthe  Constitution,  nor  was  the  define  any  act  or  mode  or  form  oi  attempt,  device, 
question  of  the  competency  of  the  sud  Con^ss  to  contrivance,  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at  device,  con- 
propose  such  amendments,  without  the  partidpatlon  trivanoe,  or  means,  whereby  this  respondent  can 
of  said  excluded  States,  at  the  time  of  said  address,  know  or  understand  what  act  or  mode  or  fonn  of  at- 
in  any  way  mentioned  or  considered  or  referred  to  by  tempt,  device,  contrivance,  or  means,  or  of  attempt 
this  respondent,  nor  in  what  he  did  say  had  he  any  at  device,  contrivance,  or  means,  are  imputed  to  or 
intent  regarding  the  same,  and  he  domes  the  alio-  charged  against  this  respondent  in  his  office  of 
gation  so  made  to  the  contrary  thereof.  But  this  re-  President  of  the  United  States,  or  intended  bo  to  be, 
spondent,  in  further  answer  to,  and  in  respect  of,  the  or  whereby  this  respondent  can  more  flilly  or  dee- 
said  allegations  of  the  said  eleventh  article  hereinbe-  nitelv  make  answer  unto  the  said  ardde  tlum  he 
fore  traversed  and  deiUed,  cUnms  and  insists  upon  his  hereoy  does. 

personsl  and  official  riffht  of  ft^edom  of  opinion  and  And  this  respondent,  in  submitting  to  this  honor- 

freedom  of  speech,  and  his  duty  in  his  poutioal  rela-  able  court  this  his  answer  to  the  artidea  of  ini- 

tions  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  people  peachment    exhibited  agunst  him,  respectftillj  re- 

of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  or  such  f^edom  serves  leave  to  amend  and  add  to  the  same  fiwn 

■of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech,  in  the  same  man-  time  to  time,  as  may  beoome  necessary  or  proper, 

ner,  form,  and  effect  as  he  has  in  this  behalf  stated  and  when  and  as  such  necessity  s&id  propneffy  snail 

the  same  in  his  answer  to  the  said  tenth  article,  and  appear.                                ANDaE  W  JOHNSON. 

with  the  same  effect  as  if  he  here  repeated  the  same ;  Hskbt  Stabbxbt, 

and  he  fhrthcr  claims  and  insists,  as  in  said  answer  to  B.  B.  Cubtis. 

said  tenth  article  he  has  claimed  and  insisted,  that  he  Thoicas  A.  B.  Nxlsok, 

is  not  subject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeachment,  Williax  M.  Evasts, 

or  inculpation^  in  aznr  form  or  manner,  of  or  con-  W.  S.  Gboxsbsok, 

coming  such  n^hts  of  fireedom  of  opinion  or  fVeedom  0/  Oountel, 

of  speech,  or  his  said  alleged  exercise  thereof.  mi.                               a  ^     ^i.               •           -r^ 

And  this  respondent  fcther  denies  that,  on  the  ,  J}^^^^  ^^®  annexed  to  the  answer,  as  Ex- 


21st  daj  of  February,  in  the  vear  1868,  or  at  any  hibits  A,  B,  and  0,  copies  of  the  message  of 

other  time,  at  the  dty  of  Washington,  m  the  Dis-  the    President    of   March    S,   1867  Qiee  As- 

trict  of  ColumbU,  in  pursuance  of  M^  ^^^  Otolop^dia,  1867,  page  650);  message 

tion  as  IS  m  that  behalf  m  said  eleventh  article  al-  _i.  ^i,^  i>,^;;1a«*  \v*  rfci>»™K««  io    iofl«rVi^ 

leged,  or  otherwise,  he  did  unhiwfully,  and  in  disregaid  ^f  the  President,  of  December  1\1867  (»« 

of  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  Annual  Otclop^ma-  1867,  page  744);    and 

take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  faithfully  executed,  the  address  of  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  to  the 

attempt  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  President  on  presenting  the  resolutions  of  ihe 

V^ml^^rT^^lt^ti^^C  flyJ^'P^  ^-^o"  Oonveution,  Ang«t  18, 

trivin^,  or  attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  l^^   (<^    ANNUAL   Otolopjbdia,   1866,   page 

by  which  he  should  prevent  £(hvin  K.  Stanton  from  757). 

forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  Secretar^r  for  the  Application  was  then  made  by  the  counsel 

Department  of  Wkr;  or  by  unlawfully  devising  or  for  the  President  for  thirty  days'  time  afl«r 

r^'S^WeU^tr^cutn'r^  'L'^^i:^  the  filing  of  the  replicatio/by  (he  managers, 

"  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  ^^^  preparation  for  tnal,  pending  the  aiacos- 

the  Army  for  the  &cal  year  ending  June  80. 1868,  sion  of  which  the  conrt  a^jonmed  to  the  next 

and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  2, 1867,  or  dar,  the  24th  of  March,  on  whidi   day  the 

to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  managers  on  the  assembling  of  the  court  pre- 

to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  *  Y  av    Jn      r^°^'*""""6  "*  "*^  witixi.  |fi^ 

rebel  States,"  passed  March  2, 186^.  rented  the  following  replication : 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  the  said  Iir  thx  House  ot  BsPBBSBHTATmM,     ) 

eleventh  article,  says  that  he  has.  in  his  answer  to  UnrrKD  States,  i/ar<?A  24.  1868. ) 

the  first  article,  set  forth  in  detail  the  acts,  steps,  and  B^ioation  by  the  Sbnte  of  S6pre»erUat%f>et  if  ikt 

proceedings  done  and  taken  bv  this  resi)ondent  to  utwted  8Mei  to  the  anewer  of  Avniaw  Jbnraox. 

and  toward  or  in  the  matter  of  the  suspension  or  re-  IVetident  of  the  United  Statee,  to  the  Atticlm  or 

moval  of  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stsnton  in  or  from  the  iTupeaehmerU  exhibited  againtt  him  hf/  ths  Moute  of 

office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  with  B^muerUatives,                                                    * 

the  times,  modes,  circumstances,  intents,  views,  pur-  The  House  of  Represent-atives  of  the  ITnited  States 

poses,  and  opinions  of  official  obligation  and  duty,  have  considered  the  several  answers  of  An<bnew  John- 

under  and  with  which  such  acts,  steps,  and  proceea-  son.  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  0evenl 

in^  were  done  and  taken ;  and  he  makes  answer  to  articles  of  impeachment  ittunst  him  by  them  exhib- 

this  eleventh  article,  of  the  matters  in  his  answer  to  ited  in  the  name  of  themsdves,  and  of  all  the  -peoplt 

the  first  article,  pertunizig  to  the  suspension  or  re-  of  the  United  States,  and  reserving  to  themselves  ill 

nfoval  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  the  same  intent  advantage  of  exception  to  the  insuffldency  of  his 

and  effect  as  if  they  were 'here  repeated  and  set  answer  to  each  and  all  of  the  sevenl  articles  of  im- 

forth.  peachment  exhibited  against  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
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President  of  the  United  States,  do  deny  each  and  pointed  and  doly  qualified.^'    This  change  was 

eveiy  Bveraent  in  eaid  several  answeni,  OT  either  of  made  March  6,  1867.    Mr.  Burt  Van  Horn,  of 

them,  which  denies  or  traverses  the  acta,  intents,  xi,^  rr^„-^  «*  i?.v«,«^*«*-.+;«^o  ««;i  ^^\^^^  4^- 

arimes,  or  misdemeanois  oharoed  against  said  An-  ^^  House  of  Representatives,  and  otiiers,  tea- 

dMw  Johnson  in  the  said  articles  or  impeachment,  tified  to  the  demand  of  General   Thomas  on 

or  either  of  them ;  and  for  replication  to  said  an-  Mr.  Stanton,  on  the  22d  of  Fehruary,   1868, 

swer  do  sav  that  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  that  the  latter  should  give  up  to  him  the  office 

SLESf:±jr^SoS?W^'^e,rS?SS  of  secret^  of  War;  and  the  reftasjd  of  thelat- 

the  House  of  Beprasentatives  are  ready  to  prove  tiie  *®'  ^  ^  ^^'  Evidence  of  General  Thomas's  dec- 

Bame.                          SCHUYLEB  COLFAX,  laration  at  that  time,  being  offered  in  order  to 

Speaker  of  the  Hoase  of  Bepreaentatives.  show  an  intent  to  take  possession  of  the  Depart- 

Ed.  McPhxbsoit,  Clerk  of  House  of  Bepresentatdves.  ment  by  violence,  the  same  was  ruled  admissi- 

The  Chief  Justice :  "  The  replication  will  be  re-  ble  by  the  Ohief  Justice.     This  led  to  a  discus- 

ceived  by  the  Secretaiy  and  filed."  sion  of  his  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 

After  discussion  and  consultation  upon  the  and  to  an  amendment  of  the  seventh  rule  as 

wplication  of  the  President's  counsel  for  fur-  follows,  81  to  19 : 

ther  time,  it  was  The  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all 

OrdgMdy  That  the  Senate  will  commence  the  trial  necessaipr  preparations  in  the  Senate  Chamher,  and 

of  the  Premdent  upon  the  articles  of  impeachment  ex-  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  shall  direct  all  the 

hibited  against  him,  on  Monday,  the  SOth  of  March  forms  of  proceeding  while  the  Senate  are  sitting  for 

instant,  and   proceed  therein  with   all  convenient  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms, 

dispatcn,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  sitting  upon  dunng  the  trial,  not  otherwise  speciall  v  provided  for. 

the  trial  of  an  impeachment.  And  the  presiding  officer  on  the  trial  may  rule  all 

A    :>  Ai.           -A    js           J  X    -kr      1   A/VAi.  questions  of  evidence  and  incidental  questions,  which 

And  the  court  aq)oumed  to  March  80th.  ruling  shall  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 

March  80. — ^The  court  having  convened,  the  unless  some  member  of  the  Senate  shall  ask  that  a 

case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was  opened  formal  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon ;  in  which  case  it 

by  Mr.  Manager  Butler,  after  which  the  evi-  J^^  ^iS^^l^tothSftrtlSsuLS'^^^ 

dence  relied  on  to  make  good  the  articles  of  SquestiontoTvote of tiie mSfber^f  Uie'senl^ 

impeachment  was  presented  by  Mr.  Manager  a     n  t      a        ^  j^       j      •x'L.i.i* 

Wilson.    The  presentation  and  reading  of  the  ^,  ^P?.*  l---^  r««>lution,  denying  the  nght  of 


dent,  April  16, 1866 ;  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J"  ^fw  it'  ^V""  ^^  ',  ^\^^'  ^^f^'^'l? **^; 

Stanton  as  Secretary  of  Wi-  by  Mr.  Lincohi,  ^^^  that  the  General  stated  on  the  21st  of 

January  18,  1862 ;  his  confirmation  by  the  Sen-  pbruaiy,  that  he  should  take  possesion  by 

ate,JaiuaiV  15,  1862;  and  the  message  of  *^^  o'clock,  and  that  he  would  use  force,  if 

pSsident  Johmlon  of  December  12, 1867,  ex-  Po«««on  were  refti«^  ^'"9'^^  ^^X'"''^  ?f 

plaining  his  reasons  for  removing  Mr.  StaLton  ^«  argument  on  tiie  admissibility  of  the  testi- 

(see  AiSniAL  CtolopuKdia,  1867^.  744).  ™o°V*  "^"t  ^^^^®^,,«^-  ^-  *^**  *^*  ^\^' 

March  81.-The  manaj^ers  put  in  the  Senate  ?^^,,^^  ^"If  ^"^  o°^®  twentieth  rule  apphes 

resolution  of  January  18, 1868  (see  Oonobms,  ^  ^«  T^''^  n?JT^  f  persons  to  speak  on 

U.S.),  not  concurring  in  the  suspension  of  Mr!  ^^   «^\    Other  declarations  of  Tliomas's, 

Stanton;  the  President's  message  of  February  ^S?^f  j^^^^^V  J^^f"  Tfif  T^!?  T  ^J  ^t 

21, 1868  (S.S  Public  DoouMEini),  announcing  ^^'^^  '^°?*^^«'  ^^*  f^°Jl**^J'^/ilf  ^T^J  ^® 

the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  and  appointment  of  Jj>  ^2.    They  were  to  the  effect  tha^  ten  days 

General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  Secretary  of  War  YT  ^^""^J^^^  ^^^^'^^w  l^^-  ^  f^ 

ad  interim,  and  an  extract  of  the  Senate  jour-  ^f  ^  "^  *^«  ^.^  Office,  that  he  intended  to 

nal  showing  the  action  of  the  Senate  thereon,  ^^^^  ®!'*S?J^^^i.*^^'^  ^  S^f'    ^^®^  ""*" 

«>o  A^ii/iwa_  nesses  testified  to  the  same  effect. 

J2Mofo«2  hv  th€  Senate  of  the  VhiUd  States,  That  *i,^  ?u^^^  '««  *^  *v«  :«<.a„4«.«  v^^«,^»..  tu-^ 
under  the  cSnstitution  and  laws  of  the  United 'Stotes  the  above,  as  to  the  mteview  between  Ston- 
the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  ton  and  1  nomas,  (reneral  iljmory  testined 
of  War  and  to  designate  any  other  oisicer  to  perform  that  he  was  summoned  to  the  President  by  a 
the  duties  of  that  omee  ad  interim —  note  from  his  secretary,  and  that  the  President 
Hr.  Stanton's  commission  from  President  Lin-  made  inquiries  about  recent  movements  of 
eofai  as  Secretary  of  War.  The  chief  derk  of  the  troops  round  Washington.  Witness  replied 
Senate  testified  that  notice  of  the  Senate  reso-  that  such  moyements  could  not  have  taken 
Intion  of  February  21st,  as  to  the  removal  of  place  without  his  knowledge  under  Order  No. 
Hr.  StaDQton,  had  been  served  on  the  President.  17,  series  of  1867.  The  President  sent  for  the 
Another  officer  of  the  Senate  testified  to  having  order,  read  it,  and  said:  ^'This  is  not  in  con- 
served the  same  on  Greneral  Thomas,  at  11  p.  ic.,  formity  wiUi  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
FebruarT-  2l8t.  A  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart-  States,  that  makes  me  Commander-in-chief,  nor 
ment  testified  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  com-  with  the  terms  of  your  commission ;  "  and 
missions  since  the  passage  of  the  Tenure-of-  asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  the  Presi- 
Office  Act ;  substituting,  for  "  during  the  pleas-  dent  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  an  order 
tire  of  the  President  for  the  time  being,"  the  except  through  the  General  of  the  Army  or 
words,  ^*'  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  i^-  General  Grant    Witness  replied  that  the  Ar- 
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my  was  a  unit  in  that  belief,  and  that  the  V.  S.  Milrabt  Tiuwrifh,  Exscutxtb  Otiici,  1 
opinion  of  several  eminent  lawyers  had  been  ^^^  ^^i^^SS  ai/b4  ob^dSdb'  ^^iriL 
takei^  all  of  whom  held  that  the  Ai my  was  ingtheo^tutioSda^dm^tl  IknowT^in" 
bound  to  obey  the  orders,  whether  the  law  was  the  present  posture  of  affairs ;  and  I  do  not  belieTo 
oonstitntional  or  not,  nntil  the  question  was  the  people  of  the  whole  ooontry  will  snsuun  any  set 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  pro-  o^  individuals  in  attempts  to  chuif^e  the  whole 
muljrated  in  orders  that  the  law  was  void.  ehawoter  of  our  Goveinment  byenablmg  arts  or  oth- 
in?  n  '^  T  '^  u^^  i7«  i  /Yv  1  erwise.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will 
The  President  said,  Ihe  object  of  the  law  eventually  uphold  all  who  have  patriotism  and  oonr- 
is  evident."  The  above-mentioned  order  was  age  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  who  place  their 
put  in  the  last  sections  of  an  appropriation  act,  oonfidenoe  in  the  people.  There  should  be  no  falte^ 
approved  March  2,  1867,  establishing  the  head-  W  «>n  the  part  of  ^ose  who  are  honwt  >  thjar 
^;,«w*«,«  ^r  4.^.^  aU««-  «♦  'Qr<.<.v;n»fJ>l.  ^^a  ^^  determination  to  sustain  the  several  ooCromate  de- 
quarters  of  the  Army  at  Washmgton,  and  en-  p^rtments  of  the  Government  in  accordance  wHh  its 
acting  that  all  orders,  etc.,  relatmg  to  miktary  Sn^rinal  design.  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
operations,  issued  by  the  President  or  Secre-  Hon.  Lxwis  E.  Pabsovs,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
tary  of  War,  should  be  issued  through  the  April  3. — ^Rule  seTcnth  amended,  by  insert* 
(General  of  the  Army,  and  that  the  General  ing,  at  the  end  of  the  same,  "  Upon  all  soch 
should  not  be  suspended  from  command,  nor  questions,  the  vote  shall  be  without  a  divisioii, 
be  assigned  to  duty  elsewhere,  except  at  his  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  be  demanded  by  one- 
own  request,  without  the  previous  approval  of  fifth  of  the  members  present,  when  the  same 
the  Senate.     General    Emory ^s  commission;  shall  be  taken.^* 

the  order  of  August  27,  1867,  assigning  him  to  The  President's  message  at  the  time  of  the 
duty  in  Washington ;  a  note  from  the  Presi-  concurrent  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  as  to 
dent,  dated  February  13,  1868,  to  General  the  proposal  of  a  fourteenth  amendment  to 
Grant,  desiring  that  General  Thomas  resume  the  Oonstitution,  was  put  in  (mc  Asnual  Ox- 
his  duties  as  Adjutant-General;  a  note  from  olop^dia,  1866,  page  195).  Severs^  stenog- 
G^neral  Grant,  Jantlary  24,  1868,  requesting  raphers  testified  as  to  the  President's  speedies 
the  President  to  give  hbn  certain  previous  ver-  charged  in  tbe  tenth  article;  one  of  the  wit- 
hal instructions  in  writing,  and  indorsement  of  nesses  being  allowed  to  refresh  his  memory 
the  letter,  January  29th,  directing  the  General  from  a  newspaper  report  which  he  knew  to  be 
not  to  obey  any  orders  from  the  War  Depart-  correct.  Also,  the  Cleveland  Leader^i  report 
ment,  assumed  to  be  issued  by  direction  of  the  of  the  above  speeches  was  admitted,  agunst 
President,  unless  known  to  the  General  com-  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  JoBtice,  35.  to  11;  al- 
manding  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  to  though  it  was  objected  that  the  managere 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive,  and  the  were  in  possession  of  the  notes  of  the  short- 
President's  letter  to  General  Grant  of  February  hand  writer  of  the  whole  speech,  and  of  his 
10th  (see  PuBLio  Doctjmbnts),  were  next  put  in.  transcript  therefrom  sworn  to  by  him,  and  that 
The  latter  was  objected  to  unless  accompanied  the  LeaderU  report  was  made  partly  h^r  an- 
by  the  letters  of  the  se  vend  heads  of  departments  other  person  besides  the  witness,  whose  not« 
enclosed  with  and  referred  to  in  the  same ;  but  were  not  produced. 

was  admitted  without  them,  20  to  29.  Copies  April  4. — ^Further  evidence  as  to  the  Presi- 
of  the  letters  removing  Mr.  Stanton,  and  ap-  denrs  speeches ;  change  in  certain  comfflis- 
pointing  General  Thomas  Secretary  ad  interim^  sions  in  the  Departments  testified  to,  and  copies 
furnished  by  Gleneral  Thomas  to  Mr.  Stanton,  of  the  forms  used  put  in.  The  words,  "dnring 
and  indorsed  with  dates  of  receipt,  and  Gen-  the  pleasure  of  the  President  for  the  time  be- 
eral  Grant's  presence,  by  Mr.  Stanton  ;  Gen-  ing,''  were  struck  out,  and  "subject  to  the  con- 
eral  Order  No.  17,  March  14, 1867,  and  General  ditions  prescribed  by  law  "  inserted ;  and  corn- 
Grant's  order  to  General  Thomas,  February  14,  missions  issued  since  the  Tennre-of-Office  Act 
1868,  to  resume  duty  as  Adjutant-General,  the  had  contained  these  words.  Some  changes  in 
order  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  President's  temporary  commissions  were  also  proved.  Ko 
request,  were  next  put  in.  Evidence  that  the  commission  had  been  issued  to  a  head  of  a  de- 
President  appointed  his  own  private  secretary  partment  since  that  time.  The  correspondence 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  o^  irUeriTtky  relative  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pickermg  from 
as  one  means  of  defeating  the  Tenure-of-Office  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  by  PrasideDt 
and  other  acts,  was  offered  under  the  eighth  John  Adams,  was  read  from  the  works  of  John 
and  eleventh  articles,  but  was  rejected,  22  to  Adams  {see  works  of  John  Adams,  ed.  of  1854, 
27.  The  President's  dispatch  to  Governor  Par-  Little  &  Brown,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  63-^6),  and  an 
sons,  of  Alabama,  in  answer  to  the  dispatch  of  extract  from  the  Executive  <H>anial  of  the  Sen- 
Governor  Parsons  to  him,  as  follows,  was  ad-  ate  of  the  same  date  as  the  letter  of  remoraL 
mitted  under  the  eleventh  article,  27  to  17:  May  12,  1800,  which  contained  a  nomination  of 
MozTTQcxxBT,  ALABAMA,  January  17, 1867.  John  Marshall  as  successor  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
LegiflUture  in  session.  Efforts  making  to  reconsider  ^fQA  read.  A  list  of  heads  of  departments  re- 
^te  on  oonBtitutional  amendment.  Beport  from  ^  ^  appointed  by  the  Pr^ident  during 
Washincrton  Bays  it  is  probable  an  enabling?  act  will  "*"t^^  *j""  ^iv^T^  ^^  **«»«.««•  -tj 
pass.  We  do  not  know  what  to  believe.  I  find  noth-  ^^  session  of  the  Senate  was  also  put  m  (*f- 
marhere.  LEWIS  E.  PAK80NS,  Exchange Hotd.  Pickering  being  the  only  one  removed),  audit 
His  Excellency  Aitdbbw  Jomrsoir,  President.  was  shown  that  the  letter  of  authority  in  caae 
The  response  is :  of  such  temporary  appointments  came  from  the 
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President, — by  whom  signed,  was  left  to  be  of  "  possession."    General  William  T.  Sherman 

shown  from  the  documents  themselves.  was  called  to  show  declarations  of  the  Presi- 

Aletterof  the  Presidents  of  August  14, 1867,  dent  to  him  January  27th,  at  the  time  of  ten- 

in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  dering  him  the  place  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 

eij^hth  section  of  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  noti-  interim.    This  was  objected  to,  and  ruled  out, 

fying  Mr.  McOulloch  that  he  had  suspended  against  the  opinion  of  the  Ohief  Justice  (based 

Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  General  Grant  was  author-  on  yesterday^B  decision  as  to  the  conversation, 

ized  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  a(2tn^«ri?7»,  was  after  the  event,  with  Thomas),  28  to  28.    The 

read.    Also,  messages  of  his,  announcing  the  question  was  put  in  various  forms ;  but  all  of 

suspension  of  other  officers.    The  case  on  the  tnem  were  ruled  out. 

part  of  the  House  was  closed.    Judge  Ourtis  April  18. — General    Sherman    was    asked 

then  requested  an  a^oumment  till  Thursday,  whether,  after  Mr.  Stanton  was  restored  to 

which  was  earned,  87  to  10.  the  War  Department,  he  had  formed  his  opin- 

April  9. — Mr.  Butler  put  in  the  letter  of  ion,  and  communicated  the  same  to  the  Presi- 

General  Thomas,  accepting  the  office  of  Secre-  dent,  that  the  good  of  the  service  required  an- 

tary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  evidence  of  the  other  Secretary  of  War.    Objected    to,  and 

suspension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  a  Georgia  post-  ruled  out,  15  to  85. 

master,  which  suspension  had  not  been  re-  Senator  Reverdy  Johnson  proposed  a  ques- 

ported  to  the  Senate.    Mr.  Ourtis  opened  the  tion,  whether,  at  any  time  before  the  order  for 

case  for  the  defence.  Mr.  Stanton^s  removal,  the  witness  had  advised 

April  10. — ^Mr.  Ourtis  finished  the  opening  the  President  to  appoint  some  other  person 

for  the  defence.  than  Mr.  Stanton.    Objected  to  by  Senator 

TisTDfOHT  nr  Dsnircx.  Drake,  and   decided  inadmissible,   18  to  82. 

General  Thomas  was  called,  and  testified  aa  The  warrant  of  arrest  of  General  Thomas,  dated 
to  his  services  as  A^utant-General,  his  being  February  22, 1868,  and  the  affidavit  of  Mr. 
tsent  for  on  the  21st  of  February,  by  the  Presi-  Stanton  on  which  the  warrant  issued,  was  ad- 
dent,  and  of  his  being  handed  by  the  President  mitted  over  objection,  84  to  17. 
a  letter  dismissing  Mr.  Stanton  and  one  ap-  Senator  Johnson  proposed  a  question,  wheth- 
pointing  himself  Secretary  ad  interim,  and  that  er,  when  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  in- 
at  this  interview  the  President  declared  his  de-  terim  was  tendered  to  the  witness.  General 
termination  to  support  the  Oonstitution  and  Sherman,  by  the  President,  on  January  27th  and 
the  laws,  and  his  desire  that  witness  would  do  81st,  the  latter  at  that  very  time  stated  what 
the  same,  and  that  Mr.  Stanton,  when  the  office  his  purpose  in  so  doing  was.  Objected  to,  but 
was  demanded  of  him,  at  first  only  asked  if  he  admitted,  26  to  22.  What  did  he  state  his 
would  be  allowed  time  to  remove  his  private  purpose  was?  Objected  to,  but  admitted,  26 
property,  but  later  sent  the  General  a  letter  for-  to  25.  The  President  said  that  the  relations 
bidding  him  to  issue  any  orders  as  Secretary  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  himself,  and  the  other 
ad  interim.  That  on  the  22d  of  February  he  members  of  the  Oabinet,  were  such,  that  he 
was  arrested  at  his  house  before  breakfast,  and  could  not  execute  his  office  as  President  with- 
was  taken  by  the  officer  at  his  request  to  see  out  making  provision  ad  interim  for  that  office, 
the  President.  The  remark  of  the  President,  that  he  had  the  right  under  the  law ;  he 
when  informed  by  General  Thomas  of  his  ar-  claimed  to  have  the  right,  and  his  purpose  was 
rest,  was  olnectedto,  but  admitted,  42  to  10.  to  have  the  office  administered  in  the  interest 
He  said,  "  v  ery  well :  that  is  just  where  I  want  of  the  army  and  country,  and  offered  the  wit- 
it, — ^in  courts."  Mr.  Stanton  and  .  General  ness  the  office  in  that  view.  Witness  asked 
Thomas  drank  together  at  the  War  Office  after  him  why  the  lawyers  could  not  make  a  case, 
the  members  of  Congress  were  gone.  The  The  President  replied  that  it  was  found  im- 
words,  "  Kick  that  fellow  out,"  were  first  used  possible,  or  a  case  could  not  be  made  up ;  but, 
by  the  witness,  Karsner,  and  repeated  jocularly  said  he,  "If  we  can  bring  the  case  to  the 
by  Thomas  to  get  rid  of  him.  The  President  courts,  it  would  not  stand  half  an  hour." 
never  authorized  or  directed  him  to  use  force.  Witness,  being  asked  if  he  had  answered  as 
intimidation,  or  threats  to  get  possession  of  to  both  occasions  comprised  in  the  ques- 
tbe  War  Office  (objected  to,  but  allowed).  On  tion,  said:  "The  question  first  asked  me 
cross-examination,  witness  said  he  had  aban-  seemed  to  restrict  me  so  close  to  the  purpose 
doned  the  idea  of  using  force  before  he  was  that  I  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  that 
arrested ;  was  recognized  by  the  President  as  point  alone.  On  the  first  day  or  the  first  in- 
Seoretary ;  attended  Oabinet  meetings ;  never  terview  in  which  the  President  oflfered  me  the 
gave  advice  there,  except  as  to  a  plan  to  get  appointment  ad  interim^  he  confined  himself 
rid  of  Stanton,  submitted  to  the  President  to  very  general  terms,  and  I  gave  him  no  defi- 
about  March  18th.  The  l^esident  said  he  would  nite  answer.  The  second  interview,  which 
lot  it  rest  tiU  after  impeachment.  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  80th,  not  the  81st, 

April  11. — General  Thomas  corrected  his  was  the  interview  during  which  he  made  the 

testimony  of  the  10th.    When  the  President  points  which  I  have  testified  to.    In  speaking 

was  told  of  Stanton's  answer  to  the  demand  on  he  referred  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill 

him  for  the  War  Office,  he  said,  "Then  go  known  as  the  Civil  Tenure-of-Office  Bill,  I 

ahead,  and  take  eharge  of  the  office,"  instead  think,  or  the  Tennre-of-Oivil-Office  Bill,  and  it 
Vol.  vra.— 24     a 
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was  the  constitntionality  of  that  bill  which  he  tion  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  Pebmaiy  22d;  bnt, 
seemed  desirous  of  having  tested,  and  which,  the  Senate  having  ac^onmed,  it  was  not  de- 
he  said,  if  it  could  be  brought  before  the  Su-  livered  to  them  till  the  24th. 
preme  Court  properly,  would  not  stand  half  an  A  certified  copy  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
hour.  We  also  spoke  of  force.  I  first  stated  Nelson,  Attorney-General,  as  Secretary  of 
that  if  Mr.  Stanton  would  simply  retire,  al-  State  ad  interim^  during  the  session  of  the 
thdugh  it  was  against  my  interest,  against  my  Senate,  by  President  Tyler,  on  the  death  of 
desire,  against  my  personal  wishes,  and  against  Mr.  Upshur,  until  a  successor  should  be  ap- 
my  official  wishes,  I  might  be  willing  to  under-  pointed,  and  the  nomination  and  appointment 
take  to  administer  the  office  ad  interim.  Then  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  place,  were  next  put  in 
he  supposed  that  the  point  was  yielded ;  and  I  evidence.  Similar  papers  in  the  case  of  Gen- 
made  tnis  point,  '  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do  not  eral  Scott,  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  in- 
yield  ? '  He  answered,  ^  Oh  I  he  will  make  terim^  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  by 
no  objection ;  you  present  the  order,  and  he  President  Fillmore,  and  the  appointment  and 
will  retire.'  I  expressed  my  doubt.  I  then  confirmation  of  Charles  M.  Conrad,  as  Secre- 
begged  to  be  excused  from  giving  him  an  an-  tary  of  War ;  an  appointment  of  Mr.  Moses 
swer,  to  give  the  subject  more  reflection,  and  Kelley,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ad  interim^ 
I  gave  him  my  final  answer  in  writing.  My  by  President  Buchanan ;  a  copy  of  the  com- 
reasons  for  declining  the  office  were  mostly  mission  of  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  in  the  same 
personal  in  their  nature."  office,  from  Mr.  Lincoln ;   a  copy  of  a  letter 

The  following  questions  were  then  asked  removing  the  apprdser  of  the  port  of  Phila- 

and  answers  given :  delphia,  by  direction  of  the  President,  signed 

"Did  the  President,  on  either  of  the  occar  by  Mr.  McClintock  Young,  Acting  Secretary 

sions  alluded  to,  express  to  you  a  fixed  resolu-  of  the  Treasury,  August  17,  1842, — were  all 

tion  or  determination  to  remove  Stanton  from  read.    A  schedule,  showing  the  practice  of 

his  office  ? "  the  Navy  Department  as  to  removal,  the  same 

"  K  by  removal  is  meant  a  removal  by  force,  not  being  a  copy  from  the  records,  but  an  ab- 

he  never  conveyed  to  my  mind  such  an  im-  stract  of  their  substance,  was  ruled  by  the 

Eression ;  but  he  did  most  unmistakably  say  that  Chief  Justice  to  be  competent  in  substance,  and 

e  could  have  no  more  intercourse  with  him  in  within  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  as  to  form, 

the  relation  of  President  and  Secretary  of  War."  admitted,  36  to  15;  and  a  list  from  this  same 

"  You  say  the  President  spoke   of  force,  department  of  civil  officers  appointed  for  four 

What  did  he  say  about  force  ? "  years  under  the  statute  of  May  16, 1820,  and 

"  I  inquired,  *  Suppose  Mr.  Stanton  do  not  "removable  from  office  at  pleasure,"  who  were 

yield,  what  then  shall  be  done?'     *0h,'  said  removed  as  indicated  (by  the  President),  their 

he,  ^  there  is  no  necessity  of  considering  that  terms  of  office  not  having  expired,  was  pnt  in. 
question ;  upon  the  presentation  of  an  order  he        A  statement  from  the  Department  of  State, 

will  simply  go  away,'  or  *  retire.'  "  showing  the  removal  of  officers  not  only  during 

The  docket  entries  of  the  case  of  United  the  session  of  the  Senate,  but  during  the  recess^ 

Stntei  V.  Lorenzo  Thomas  were  put  in.  and  covering  all  cases  of  vacancy,  the  purpose 

The  nomination  of  Thomas  Ewing,  Sen.,  of  the  evidence  being  to  show  the  practice  of 

of'  Ohio,  as  Secretary  of  War,  dated  February  the  Government  coextensive  with  the  necessity 

22,  1868,  was  put  in  with  evidence  that  it  was  that  arises  out  of  the  different  cases— death, 

received  by  the  Executive  Clerk  of  the  Senate  resignation,  sickness,   absence,  removal.     It 

the  same  day.  differs  from  the  schedule  put  in  by  the  mana- 

April  14. — The  court  adjourned,  on  account  gers,  which  covered  certain  heads  of  Depart- 

of  Mr.  Stanbery  having  been  taken  ill.  ments  only,  because  that  applies  only  to  re- 

April  15, — ^The  President's  message  of  Feb-  movals  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.    Ob- 

ruary  24  {Bee  Public  Documents),  in  reply  to  jected  to,  as  having  reference  only  to  the  acts 

the  Senate  resolution  as  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  of  1791  and  1795,  but  admitted,  as  were  unular 

Stanton,  was  rejected,  on  the  simple  ruling  of  documents  from  the  Department  of  the  Post- 

the  Chief  Justice.  master-General,    showing    the    removals    of 

A  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  part  of  postmasters  during  the  session  of  the  Senate, 

the  proceedings,  although   not  as  evidence,  and  ad  interim  appointments  to  fill  the  places, 

which  was  prepared  at  the  Attorney-General's  and  the  appointment,  by  President  Buchanan, 

office,  and  showed,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner,  as  First  Assistant 

approximately  all  other  executive  and  terri-  Postmaster-General  ad  interim^  February  8, 

torial  officers  of  the  United  States,  now  and  1861,  and  the  same  appointment  by  President 

heretofore,  by  statutory  designation,  with^their  Lincoln,  September  22, 1862.    Mr.  Buchanan''s 

respective  statutory  tenure.  message  to  the  Senate,  explaining  his  appoint- 

Doouments  were  put  in  evidence,  from  the  ment  of  Mr.  Holt,  Secretary  of  War  («?tnf«rijn. 

Department  of  State,  relating  to  the  removal  in  place  of  Mr.  John  B.  Floyd,  resigned,  was 

.  of  Mr.  Pickering,  in  addition  to  the  letters  put  read  (against  objection),  together  with  a  list 

in  by  the  managers.  annexed  of  the  names  of  those  persons;,   as 

A  correction  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  nom-  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Department  of 

ination  of  Mr.  Ewing  was  made.    The  nomina-  State,  who  discharged  the  duties  of  officers  of 
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the  Oabinet,  whether  by  appointment  made  in  fore  the  Cabinet  when  it  was  enacted,  and  that 

recess,  and  those  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  they  advised  him  that  the  same  was  nnconsti- 

well  as  those  acting  ad  interim,  or  simply  tntional,   and   that   Secretaries  Seward   and 

acting,  certified  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Black,  Secretary  of  Stanton  undertook  to  draw  np  a  veto.    This 

State,  January  15, 1861.  was  objected  to,  and,  after  argmnent,  the  court 

April  16. — A  continnation  of  the  list  put  in  a^onmed. 
the  day  before,  bringing  the  statement  down  April  18. — After  farther  argument  on  the 
to  the  present  time,  and  a  statement  of  the  question  of  yesterday,  the  evidence  was  re- 
beginning  and  end  of  all  the  sessions  of  the  jected,  against  a  strong  expression  of  the  Chief 
Senate,  were  put  in.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Cox,  conn-  Justice's  opinion  that  it  was  admissible,  20  to 
sel  for  Oeneral  Thomas  when  arrested  on  the  29.  Evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  at 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Stanton,  testified,  objection  the  same  meeting,  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
being  overruled  (29  to  21),  that  the  President  within  the  terms  of  the  act,  was  also  rejected, 
sent  for  him  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  told  22  to  26.  A  further  question,  whether  the 
him  he  desired  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  President  and  Cabinet  regarded  it  as  necessary 
to  be  instituted  without  delay  to  test  General  for  the  public  service  to  obtain  a  Judicial  de- 
Thomas's  right  to  the  office,  and  to  put  him  in  cision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  was 
possession,  and  that  the  witness  intended  to  do  not  allowed  to  be  put,  19  to  80.  A  question, 
this  by  procuring  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  whether  any  thing  was  said  about  getting  pos- 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  session  of  the  War  Department  by  force,  was 
Thomas  matter.  ■  In  order  to  procure  this,  it  rejected,  18  to  26.  The  witness  testified  to 
wasnecessary  that  the  commitment  of  General  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ewing  as  made  out 
Thomas  should  be  made  by  a  court,  which  was  February  22d.  Mr.  E.  F.  Welles  testified  to 
sought  to  be  brought  about,  but  the  intention  having  noticed  movements  of  troops,  February 
was  frustrated  by  the  counsel  for  the  Govern-  2l8t,  p.m.,  and  having  vainly  tried  to  notify 
ment  consenting  to  the  General's  discharge,  the  President. 

Admitted,  27  to  23.  The  testimony  of  other  members  of  the  Cab- 
Afterward  went  to  District  Attorney  for  an  inet  was  treated  by  the  President's  counsel  as 
information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  tporranto,  ruled  out  under  the  former  rulings.  Post- 
which  he  refused  to  sign  without  the  Attorney-  master-General  Randall  testified  as  to  the  sus- 
General's  authority.  This  fact  was  communi-  pension  of  Foster  Blodgett,  the  postmaster, 
cated  to  the  Attorney-General.  Admitted,  27  which  had  been  alluded  to  on  the  other  side, 
to  23.  that  it  was  done  by  him  without  the  President's 

Did  not  tell  the  other  side  of  his  intention,  knowledge,  on  account  of  a  complaint  that  the 

but  supposed  they  divined  it.  party  had  been  indicted  for  perjury  in  taking 

Mr.  B.  T.  Merrick,  another  of  the  counsel  in  the  test  oath,  and  the  papers  in  that  case  were 

Thomas's  case,  testified  to  a  similar  etfect.  put  in,  though  objected  to,  as  not  accompanied 

Declarations  made  at  the  same  to  a  member  by  the  indictment  referred  to  in  the  same. 

of  Congress  were  ruled  inadmissible,  9  to  87.  Senator  Sherman  ofiTered  a  question,  whether 

April  17.— Some  testimony  as  to  the  Presi-  the  question  of  applicability  <Jf  the  Tenure-of- 

dent's  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  speeches ;  that  Office  law  to  the  members  appointed  by  Mr. 

he  spoke  reluctantly,  and  as  to  the  incorrect-  Lincoln  ever  came  before  the  Cabinet  for  dis- 

ness  of  the  reports  of  those  speeches  as  put  in  cussion ;   and,  if  so,  what  the  opinions  were. 

by  the  managers.  This  was  overruled,  20  to  26. 

Washington's    commission   as    Lieutenant-  This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  defence. 
General  was  put  in — *'  during  the  pleasure  of 

the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  testmokt  nr  bkbuttal. 

being."    Further  evidence  of  the  custom  as  to  4?w*^20.— The  Journal  of  Congress  of  1774-75 

€id  interim  appointments,  from  the  Depart-  of  the  First  Congress,  pp.  121, 122,  which  is  a 

ments  of  the  Interior  and  of  State,  and  also  by  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward.    Secretary  Welles  testified  commission  to  the  General;  George  Washing- 

that  he  communicated  some  movements  of  ton,  who  had  first  been  theretofore  appointe^ 

troops  of  Greneral  Emory  to  the  President,  who  was  first  put  in  to  show  that  the  only  form  of 

said,  "I  don't  know  what  Emory  means,"  and  commission  authorized  by  law  was  that  drawn 

that  he  would  send  for  him,  or  send  and  in-  up  by  said  committee,  and  read  "  until  revoked 

qnire  into  this,  by  this  or  a  future  Congress."    In  the  draft  of 

Secretary  Welles  also  testified  (objection  commissions  under  the  Constitution,  "the pleas- 
being  overruled,  26  to  23)  that  the  President  ure  of  the  President"  was  substituted. 
told  the  Cabinet,  at  a  meeting,  that  he  had  Next  a  letter  from  James  Guthrie,  Secretary 
removed  Mr.  Stanton,  and  appointed  General  of  the  Treasury,  stating  to  the  applicant  for 
Thomas  ad  interim,  and  that  the  latter  was  office  that  the  place  could  not  be  filled  during 
then  in  possession,  Mr.  Stanton  only  requiring  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  vacancy  having 
time  enough  to  remove  his  papers ;  and  that,  occurred  during  the  recess.  The  indictment 
S3  the  President  understood  it,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Foster  Blodgett,  the  postmaster,  before  re- 
acqniesced.  Evidence  was  then  offered  that  ferred  to,  and  other  testimony  in  reference  to 
the  President  laid  the  Tenure-of-Office  Act  be-  the  case,  was  offered  and  ruled  out    A  list  of 
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the  officers  who  would  be  affected  by  the  right  Sherman^  Spragne,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer, 

claimed  by  the  President  to  remove  and  appoint  Tipton,  Wade,  WiUey,  Willies,  Wilson,  Tates 

ad  interim  was  put  in  to  be  printed  as  part  of  — S5. 

the  proceedings,  though  not  as  evidence.  Not  Guilty — Messrs.    Bayard,  Bnckalew, 

Evidence  of  the  PresideLt^s  nomination  of  Davis,  Dixon,    Doolittle,  Fessenden,   Fowler, 

Generals  Sherman  and  Thomas  for  extraordi-  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  Mc- 

nary  brevet  commissions  was  ruled  out,  85  to  14.  Oreery,  Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross, 

This  closed  the  evidence  in  the  case,  and  the  Saolsbury^  Trumbull,  Yan  Winkle,  Yickers — 19. 

court  a^ourned  till  the  22d  instant.  The  Ohief  Justice  rose,  and  announced  the 

April  22. — ^It  was  ordered,  That  as  many  of  result  in  these  words :   "  On  this  article  there 

the  managers,  and  of  the  counsel  for  the  Presi-  are  thirty-five  Senators  who  have  voted  guilty, 

dent,  as  desire  to  do  bo,  be  permitted  to  file  and  nineteen  Senators  who  have  Toted  not 

arguments,  or  to  address  the  Senate  orally ;  guilty.    The  President,  therefore,  is  acquitted 

but  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  argument  shall  on  this  article."    The  court  then  acyourned  till 

be  by  one  manager,  as  provided  in  the  twenty-  the  26th. 

first  rule.    Mr.  Manager  Logan  filed  a  written  May  26. — The  President  was  acquitted  on 

argument  in  accordance  wit£  the  above.    Mr.  the  second  and  third  articles  by  the  same  vote 

Manager  Boutwell  began  his  argument.  as  that  on  the  eleventh,  and  the  court  ad- 

April  28. — ^Mr.  Boutwell  finished,  and  Mr.  joumed  sine  die,  84  to  16. 

Nelson  began  his  argument  for  the  President.  INDIA,  Bbitish,  a  dependency  of  Great  Brit- 

April  24. — ^Mr.  Nelson  finished.  ain,  in  Asia.     According  to  the  '^  Statistical 

April  25. — ^Mr.  Groesbeck  followed  on  the  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Posses- 
same  side.  sions,"  etc.,  1852-1866  (London,  1868X  Brit- 

April  27. — ^Mr.  Manager  Stevens  made  an  ar-  ish  India  had,  in  1866,  an  area  of  988,091 

gument,  followed  by  Mr.  Manager  WUliams.  square  miles,  and  150,767,851  inhabitants.    The 

April  28. — ^Mr.  Williams  finished.    Mr.  £v-  revenue  was  £48,985,000 ;   the  expenditures 

arts  began  with  his  argument  for  the  Presi-  £47,882,000;  the  debt  £98,884.     The  imports 

dent.  were  valued  at  £56,160,000;  the  exports  at 

^jpr*7  29.—Mr.  Evarts  continued  his  argu-  £67,660,000.* 

ment.  The  Government  of  India  has  obtained  the 

April  80. — ^Mr.  Evarts  continued  his  argu-  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  a 

ment.  general  census  of  all  India  in  1871,  when  the 

May  1. — ^Mr.  Evarts  finished.    Mr.  Stanbery  rest  of  the  British  empire  will  be  undei^oing 

began  on  the  same  side.  enumeration.    So  long  ago  as  June,  1865,  this 

May  2. — ^Mr.  Stanbery  finished.  census  was  resolved  on  in  India,  the  success 

May  4. — ^Mr.  Manager  Bingham  began  the  of  those  taken  in  the  northwestern  and  central 

closing  argument.  provinces f  removing  every  possible  objection. 

May  5. — Mr.  Bingham  continued  his  argu-  The  eight  local  Governments,  accordingly,  were 

ment.  instructed  to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  peo- 

May  6. — ^Mr.  Bingham  finished.  pie  with  the  idea  of  a  census,  aud  to  funmh 

May  11. — ^The   Chief  Justice  stated   to  the  reports  on  the  best  means  of  taking  it,  and  the 

court  that  he  should  direct  the  secretary  to  Statistical  Committee  were  asked  to  prepare 

read  the  several  articles  successively,  and,  after  uniform  tables  for  the  purpose.    In  1867  and 

the  reading  of  each  article,  he  should  put  the  1868  a  census  was  taken  in  Madras,  in  the 

question  of  "guilty  or  not  guilty"  to  each  Berar,  and  the  Puiyab.    The  results  of  the 

Senator,  sitting  in  his  place,  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Madras  census  (not  arrived  at,  however,  by 

Senator,  how  say  you  ?  Is  the  respondent,  An-  the  same  accurate  methods  as  were  adopted  in 

drew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  and  CentrsJ  India)  show  an  area 

guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  (crime  or)  misde-  of  140,578  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 

meaner,  as  charged  in  this  article  ?  "  26,512,490,  against  an  area  of  124,250  and  a 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  it  was  ordered,  population  of  22,644,519  in  previous  retum^i 

That  the  questions  be  put  as  proposed  by  the  — a  gain  of  some  4,000,000  of  population.     In 

presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  each  Sena-  the  Punjab  the  population  has  increased  from 

tor  shall  rise  in  his  place,  and  answer  "guilty  "  15,000,000  to  17,000,000.    The  most  satisfac- 

or  "  not  guilty  "  only.  tory  results  are  generally  expected  from  this 

May  16. — ^It  was  voted  to  take  up  the  elev-  progress  of  statistical  inquiry,  which  is  chiefly 

enth  article  first,  34  to  19.    That  article  was  due  to  the  establishment,  in  1863,  of  a  "statis- 

accordingly  read  by  the  derk,  and  the  question  tical  committee,"  to  compile  uniform  tables  of 

was  proposed  to  the  Senators  in  the  form  be-  trade,  finance,  justice,  and  general  administra- 

fore  given.    The  vote  stood :  tion  for  all  tiie  ten  provinces  which  publish 

Guilty — ^Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell, 

Chandler,  Cole,  Conkling,  Conness,   Corbett,  ^^SiM  the  AmruALAxEBxoANCrcLopjnnA  for  the  latest 

Oragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Feny,  Frelinghuysen  J«^,  '^^^^  ^SS^Jl^T^^A^T^^ 

Harlan,  Howard,  Howe,  Morgan,  Morrill  of  tics  on  the  commerce,  flnanceB^anDy,  etc 

Maine,  Morrill  of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nve,  Pat-  .J  ^°  .***^®  f^^^  "*  abstract  of  the  cenens  taken  In 

4-A»<i/x«.  «^  xTa™.  tt«^«c1.:«^  t>^^  ««^L  t>  t"®  northweatem  and  central  provinces.  In  the  Amxbica^s 

terson  or  J*ew  Hampshire,  Pomeroy,  Ramsey,  Aknuai.  CJtclop^dia  tor  laewT                     «— lu** 
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annual  a^inistrative  reports.    The  basis  of    against  440  last  year,  a  number  that  is  large 
the  statistical  system  is  that  recommended  some    in  proportion  to  its  population.    In  Calcutta, 
years  ago  by  the  International  Statistical  Con-    the  list  of  entrance  candidates  rose  from  1,860 
gress,  and  adapted  to  India.    The  five  great    last  year  to  1,509,  making  a  total  number  of 
divisions  are — Statistics  of  Physical,  Political,    12,161  in  the  11  years  since  the  foundation 
and  Fiscal  Geography;  of  Protection,  of  Pro-    of  the  university.      Of  the  1,609  candidates 
dnction  and  Distribution,  of  Instruction,  and    from  Northern  India  and  Ceylon,  1,228  were 
of  Life.    The  first  includes  physical  geography,    Hindoos,  108  Christians,  only  68  Mohamme- 
or  the  area,  character  of  the  surface  and  ch-    dans,  and  120  ofother  creeds,  chiefly  Deists.   Of 
mate^  politicid  relations  with  native  states,  civil    the  second  language  besides  English,  1,160  pro- 
divisions,  and  machinery,  of  British  territory,    fessed  Bengali,  218  Urdu,  72  Latin,  26  Hindi,  28 
population  classified  as  far  as  possible,  and    Sanscrit,  16  Persian,  9  Oorya,  and  1  Arabic, 
fiscal  statistics,  including  survey,  settlements.        According  to  the  report  of  the  tenth  (1868) 
land  tenures,  and  land  revenue.    The  secona    annual  meeting  of  the  *^  English  Christian  Ver- 
division  embraces  legislation,  the  courts  civU    nacular  Education  Society  for  India,^^  which 
and  criminal,  prisons,  police,  the  army,  and  the    was  established  as  a  memorial  of  the  Ladian 
marine.     Under  the  third  division  we  have    Mutiny,  to  advance  education  in  India  through 
finance,  public  works,  railways,   agriculture,    the  14  principal  languages  of  the  country  by 
prices  of  produce  and  labor,  mines,  manufao-    means  of  natives,  it  is  stated  that  four  train- 
tnres,  trade,  coinage,  and  currency,  and  chart-    ing  institutions  for  native  schoolmasters  were 
table  institutions.    In  the  fourth  division  we    now  opened  in  the  different  presidencies,  and 
find  an  ecclesiastical  head,  including  places  of    140  native  students  were  now  receiving  Bible 
^vorship  and  ministers  of  all  creeds,  eaucation,    and  secular  knowledge,  preparatory  to  their 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies  and  publica-    being  appointed  to  conduct  village  schools  in 
tions.    The  division  of  vital  statistics  has  three    various  parts  of  India.    Efforts  were  also  being 
heads — births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  hospital    made  upon  a  large  scale  to  utilize  the  available 
returns,  and  vaccination  returns.  Christian  native  teachers.     The  society  has 

The  first  full  financial  account  was  published    sUso  issued  260  different  publications  in  the  14 
by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  close  of  the    languages  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  about  two 
year  1868.    In  this  financial  account  the  gross    millions  and  a  half  of  copies  of  those  books 
revenue  of  India  for  the  year  ending  March  81,    have  been  printed  in  the  most  important  cities 
18681,  is  estimated  at  £48,868,269.    The  gross    of  India.    Fifty  book  depots  have  been  opened 
receipts  from  land  revenue,  including  tribute,    for  the  sale  of  those  publications  at  low  prices, 
is  stated  at  £28,467,700;  customs,  £2,646,200;    The  income  of  the  past  year  (1868)  had  been 
salt,  £6,024,800;  opium,  £8,814,200;  stamps,    £8,260,  and  the  expenditure  £8,006. 
£2,893,900;  post-office,  £662,800;  telegraphs,        A  new  English  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
£298,916;  license-tax,  £668,000.    The  expen-    education  in  India  is  the  ^^  Indian  Female  Nor- 
diture  for  the  year  1867-'68  is  estimatea  at    mal  School  and  Instruction  Society ^^^  which  in 
£46,708,146.    The  payments  in  realization  of    1868  held  its  first  general  meeting.    The  Mar- 
revenue,  £9,227,881,    include  £2,486,700  on    chioness  of  Cholmondeley  is  president,   and 
land  revalue;  £1,868,200,  opium;  £209,000,    the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Einnaird  vice-president 
customs;    £868,800,     salt;     £648,849,    post-    of  the  society.    The  object  of  the  institution 
office;   telegraphs,  £646,984;   allowances  un-    is  to  send  forth  a  mission  from  the  Christian 
der  treaties,  £2,082,879.    **  Charges,^' including    women  of  England  to  their  heathen  sisters 
interest  on  debt  and  public  works  ordinary,    and  fellow-sulijects  in  India,  to  educate  and 
amoont  to  £86,288,416 ;    and  the  charge  for    train  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
guaranteed  interest  on  railway,  etc.,  capital,    religion.   There  are  in  India  90,000,000  women, 
deducting   net   traffic   receipts,    amounts   to    of  whom  at  least  one-third  are  beyond  the 
JB1,242,400.     The  ordinary  expenditure  in  the    reach  of  ordinary  missionary  effort,  owing  to 
year  1867-'68,  £46,708,146,  would  leave  a  sur-    their  seclusion.     Normal  schools  have  been 
plus  of  £1,666,128;  but  a  charge  of  £2,761,200    established  in  all  the  presidencies  for  training 
for  public  works  extraordinary  converts  this    European    and  native  girls  to  be   teachers, 
snrplus  into  a  deficiency  of  £1,106, 077.    Owing    European  women  have  been  sent  out  from 
to  the  change  in  the  financial  year,  which  does    England  to  be  missionaries  in  the  zenanas, 
not  now  terminate  on  the  80th  of  April  (but,    assisted  by  the  teachers  trained  in  India,  and 
as  at  home,  on  the  81st  of  March),  these  items    there  are  native  Christian  Bible  women  em- 
havc  to  compare  with  those  for  ^e  preceding    ployed  in  the  same  good  work.    Previous  to 
11  months  only.    The  result  of  those  11  months    the  year  1866  there  were  no  means  of  gaining 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  receipt  of  £42,122,488,    access  to  the  zenanas  of  the  upper  or  middle 
and  an  expenditure  of  £44,639,924,  showing  an    classes  in  India,  but  since  then  by  various 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  to  the  extent    efforts,  similar  to  those  now  being  made  by 
cf  JC2,617,491.  this  society,  vast  numbers  of  the  daughters  of 

Constant  and  most  satisfactory  progress  is  those  classes  have  received  a  Christian  educa- 
made  in  the  department  of  public  instruction,  tion.  A  report  was  read  giving  a  most  favor- 
In  1868  the  University  of  Bombay  supplied  able  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
npward  of  600  candidates  for  matricdation    society  in  different  parts  of  India.    The  re- 
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ceipts  for  the  past  jear,  inolading  a  balance  of  letters,  eto.,  conveyed  throngh  the  post-offices 

£1,243  ds.  2d.,  were  £4,621 17s.  6d.,  and  the  ex-  of  British   India   has   increased    hj   nearly 

penditare  was  £3,542  Is.  9d.,  leaving  a  bal-  172500,000. 

ance  of  £1,079  15s.  9d.,  of  which  £336  Ss.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  in  British 

2d.  would  be  appropriated  to  the  reserved  India  during  the  year  1866  consisted  of  66,814 

fund.  Europeans,  and  117,095  natives.    The  staff  and 

The    Government  Director's    report   upon  staff-corps  consisted  of  1,366  Europeans ;  the 

Indian  railways  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  878  Europeans 

May,  1868,  states  that  849  miles  of  new  rail-  and  2,794  natives;  the  artillery,  horse  and 

way  have  been  opened  for  traffic  during  the  foot,  of  12,299  Europeans  and  1,891  natives ; 

year,  m^ing  the  total  extent  of  lines  now  the  cavalry,  of  6,050  Europeans  and  18,776 

open  8,948  miles;  the  length  remaining  to  be  natives;  the  infantry  of  45,916  Europeans  and 

finished  is  1,665  miles.    Almost  all  the  prin-  93,681  natives;  and  the  invalids,' veterans,  and 

cipal  cotton-fields  of  India  are  now  connected  warrant  officers,  of  810  Europeans ;  the  medi- 

by  the  railways  with  ports  of  shipment.    The  cal  establishment  being  included  in  each  arm 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  brings  to  the  of  the  service.    Of  these  total  numbers,  88,992 

port  of  Bombay  the  cotton  of  Oandeish  and  Europeans  and  43,394  natives  were  stationed 

Berar  and  of   Barsee  and  Sholapore.      The  in  Bengal,  14,184  Europeans  and  46,435  na- 

Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway  brings  also  to  tives  in  Madras,  and  13,688  Europeans  and 

Bombay  the  produce  of  Guzerat;  the  Madras  27,268  natives  in  .Bombay;  those  stationed  in 

Railway  brings  to  Madras  the  cotton  of  Dhar-  the   northwest   provinces  and  Punjab  being 

war  and  Bellary  by  its  northern  line,  and  of  included  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 

Ooimbatore  and  Salem  by  its  southern;  the  Sir  John  Lawrence^  the  Gk)vemor-GeneraI 

East  Indian  conveys  to  Calcutta  the  cotton  of  India,  was  recalled  m  1868,  and  Lord  Mayo, 

grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna;  heretofore  a  member  of  the  Tory  Cabinet,  ap- 

the  Pux\jab  Railway,  with  the  help  of  the  pointed  in  his  place. 

Indus  flotilla  and  Scinde  Railway,  brings  to  Among  the  remarkable  features  of  the  ad- 
Kurrachee  t^e  produce  of  the  Puigab  and  ministration  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  is  generally 
northwest.  The  cotton-field  of  Tinnevelly  is  counted  the  execution  of  a  gnftid  scheme  of 
at  present  unprovided  with  a  railway,  but  the  great  military  barracks  and  fortifications.  Just 
extension  of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  into  before  Sir  John  Lawrence's  arrival,  Lord  Elgin's 
this  district  is  in  contemplation,  and  surveys  government  had  determined  to  provide  bar- 
are  being  made  to  ascertain  the  best  route,  racks  after  the  most  approved  sanitary  fashion 
The  cotton  districts  of  Kattiawar  also  require  for  the  English  troops,  and  strategical  bnild- 
a  short  branch  to  bring  them  into  oommunicar  ings  and  appliances,  such  as  might  be  required 
tion  with  Bombay.  Railways  are  beginning  in  an  emergency,  thus  saving  soldiers'  lives  and 
to  tell  upon  the  cotton  cultivation  of  India  in  rendering  it  possible  to  hold  the  country  with 
other  ways  than  merely  providing  a  more  a  smaller  number  than  the  90,000  of  1859. 
rapid  and  less  costly  mode  of  conveyance  than  The  development  and  maturing  of  his  policy 
formerly.  Steam  factories  for  cleaning  cotton  fell  to  his  successor,  and  Colonel  Crommelin, 
are  springing  up,  machines  for  half  pressing  the  first  of  military  engineers,  was  placed  at 
are  estabUshed  m  many  places,  and  in  others  the  head  of  a  special  department  for  this  pur- 
steam  presses  for  packing  the  bales  for  ship-  pose.  Some  time  was  necessarily  spent  in 
ment  have  been  constructed.  The  Indian  rail-  agreeing  upon  model  plans  for  the  housing  of 
ways  employ  89,000  persons,  of  whom  86,000  soldiers.  As  in  the  course  of  1864  and  1865 
are  natives.  Measures  have  been  extensively  the  schen^e  gradually  assumed  shape,  it  was 
adopted  to  improve  the  position  of  the  Euro-  found  that  its  cost  would  be  not  under  ten 
pean  servant,  and  among  other  means  have  an  millions  sterling.  It  is  now  expected  that 
organized  plan  of  assisting  (to  the  extent  of  the  whole  of  India  will  be  supplied  with  new 
half  the  passage-money)  married  mechanics  to  barracks  and  forts  on  the  best  plan  and  of  the 
take  their  wives  and  families  to  India.  The  most  durable  character  by  the  close  of  1871, 
capital  accounts  of  the  companies  show  that  by  which  time,  too,  the  Great  Trunk  railway 
upward  of  £9,000,000  have  been  added  to  the  system  of  Lord  Dalhousie  will  be  completed, 
capital  of  the  railways,  making  the  whole  besides  several  extensions.  Forts  and  fortified 
amount  that  has  been  raised,  up  to  the  81st  of  posts  are  being  constructed  at  almost  every 
March  last,  £76,579,000,  of  which  £75,071,600  military  station,  and  especially  near  every  great 
have  been  e:roended.  railway  station  a  place  of  refuge,  for  women  and 

The  Post-Office  Department  had,  in  1866,  children  and  non-combatants,  is  to  be  provided 

2,070  post-offices    and   receiving-houses,  the  agunst  an  emergency.    These  posts  take  the 

total  strength  of  the  establishment  consisted  form  of  a  four,  five,   or  six-sided  enclosnre, 

of  24,197  persons,  the  maUs  were  conveyed  flanked  by  bastions  at  the  angles,  and  of  which 

over   46,997   miles,    and    59,931,904    covers  the  hospitals  and  two  or  more  barracks  constl- 

(i.  e.,  letters,  newspapers,  etc.)  were  conveyed  tute  the  curtains.   Such  posts  are  to  be  formed 

through  the  post-office.    A  comparison  of  the  at  Nowgong,  Sealkote,  Jullundhur,  Umballa, 

statistics  of  1866  with  the  eight  preceding  and  Hyderabad,  in  the  Deccan.    Where  there 

years  shows  that  since  1858  the  number  of  are  magazines  and  positions  exposed  to  hostile 
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tribes,  or  commandiBff  imnily  neighbors,  great  ondary.    In  trath,  the  two  Mahrattas,  Sindiah 

forts  are  to  be  erectedl  and  Holkar,  and  the  Mnssidman  Begnm  of 

The  first  General  "Durbar"  (assembly  of  Bhopal,  divide  the  greater  part  of  Central  In- 
native  princes  and  chiefs)  in  Western  Indi&  was  dia  among  them.  The  other  sixty  states  are, 
held  at  Bombay  in  the  first  week  of  October,  by  with  a  few  exceptions,  petty,  and  are  hold  by 
Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  in  his  character  as  rep-  R^'poots,  Brahmins,  and  Boondelas.  The  an- 
resentative  of  the  Queen  in  Western  India.  His  nual  revenue  of  these  seventy-one  states  is 
predecessor,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  though  familiar  about  two  and  half  millions  sterling,  raised 
with  the  people  and  languages  of  Western  India  chiefly  from  the  land.  That  of  the  Central 
from  his  youth  up,  never  ventured  to  assemble  provinces  (which  are  directly  administered  by 
together  in  Durbar  at  one  time  and  place  more  English  authorities),  with  roads,  railways,  and 
than  one  section  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the  navigable  rivers,  such  as  native  chiefs  abhor,  is 
presidency ;  but  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  as-  slightly  above  a  million  sterling.  That  is,  add- 
sembled  to  meet  him  the  ri^ahs,  chiefs,  and  ing  all  possible  local  cesses  and  funds,  Eng- 
sirdars,  both  of  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan.  land  takes  from  the  people  only  one-half  of 
There  were  present  the  Bt^jpoot  and  kindred  the  sum  exacted  by  the  chiefs  from  a  popula- 
chiefii  from  tne  far  northeast  of  Guzerat ;  Mus-  tion  somewhat  less,  but  of  the  same  race  and 
sulman  chiefs  from  the  extreme  south  near  the  habits,  and  with  inferior  physical  advantages, 
borders  of  Mysore;  a  representative  of  "the  India,  during  the  year  1868,  eigoyed  an  al- 
Hubsbee,"  the  African  chief  from  the  coast  most  uninterrupted  peace.  Slight  disturbances 
territory  of  Jii^jeera  ^seventy  miles  south  of  in  the  northwestern  provinces  were  promptly 
Bombay  harbor),  and  Mahrattas  of  the  Deccan  and  easily  suppressed.  The  greatest  danger  to 
of  every  degree,  from  the  R^jah  of  Eolapoor,  .the  continuance  of  peace  is  apprehended  from 
the  representative  of  Siviyee,  to  the  smallest  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Waha- 
jagheerdar  privileged  to  appear  in  public  with  bees.  The  influence  of  the  Wahabees  is  rapid- 
Sis  ancestors*  sword  of  state.  The  result  was  ly  growing  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  British  authorities ;  idarming  not  only  the  English  authorities  in 
the  assembly  professing,  in  an  address  to  the  Iifdia,  but  the  Governments  of  Turkey  and 
throne,  the  most  loyal  sentiments.  Egypt.    As  so  little  is  known  in  Christian 

New  and  valuable  information  on  the  native  countries  about  this  sect,  and  as  they  are  likely 

states  of  India  is  contained  in  the  annual  admin-  to  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  history 

istrative  reports  made  by  the  political  agents,  of  the  coming  years,  we  condense  the  follow- 

who  are  attached  to  the  native  states  as  the  re-  ing  information  concerning  them  from  an  ar- 

presentatives  of  the  Governor-General.    The  tide  in  the  Friend  of  India  : 

rule  that  such  annual  reports  be  prepared  by  „-_^          .i.tt.   i^-nrvv      v      v 

the  political  agents  was  establishedfby  Sir  John  J^''  ^°^  lt^^\^  Hindostan  Wahabeea  have  been 

*,uv  |/vxibi^ai  ^o^w      ^  ««"'»*'*«  ^    ^j           v^  «  nt  ^uj.  ^j^ij  the  British  Govenunent.    In  the  mutiny 

I^awrence  m  1865.     Kegardmg  the    territories  campaigns  and  sieges  in  the  expedition  of  Sir  Sydney 

which  are  directly  administered  by  England,  Cotton,  in  the  disastrous  war  of  Umbevla,  many  a 

similar  reports  have  been  annually  published  brave  inirlish  officer  and  many  a  faithful  Sepoy  mer- 

since  1853.     But  feudatory  Indiar-one-fourth  ce^fn;  fell  a  victim  to  their  intrigues  and  even  their 

^if  4.v«   ^i.^i«   ^^»:«ani«       «roo   T^i.A/«4^;/«aii V   ii  matchlocks.     Agam  and  again  the  Puigab  Govem- 

of  the  whole  peninsula  — was  practically  a  ^ent,  and  still  more  emph^ically  the  G^emment  of 

blank,  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  till  India,  has  declared  that  the  Wahabees  are  so  danger- 

this  order  was  issued.  .  As  yet  it  has  been  only  ous  to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  that  they  must  be 

partially  obeyed.     Ko  reports  of  Cashmere,  rooted  out.    It  was  small  satisfaction  to  kill  half  of 

Nepaul,  or  the  Nizam's  country,  have  yet  ap-  *^«7  ^'^  hundred  ilghting-men  in  the  pass  of  Urn- 

•^  "*^  J  »  Vpi.    oi                         J  ri     iT-     JL  4.     ii.  beyla  when  our  own  casualties  amounted  to  eight 

peared.    The  Travancore,  and  Oochm  states  in  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  bravest,  and  the  rest  escaped 

the  far  south  of  India,  which  are  of  little  pollti-  once  more  to  recruit  their  ranks,  and  stir  up  against 

cal  importance,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  us  a  second  *Fifty-seven.    What  M^jor  Abbott  wrote 

issuing  reports.     Since  1865-'66  full  and  inter-  when,  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Hajaiy,  he  dis- 

4.:-.-r«^5^«-.*.«    i.««o.  Kaa«.  t%t.>v1:oT«a/1    rx^  ^y,^  covered  the  traitorous  correspondence  of  the  fanatics 

esting  accounts   have  been  published,  of  the  ^.^  ^^j^  recruiting-agents  £i  Patna  in  186i,  is  more 

seventy-one  states  of  Central  India,  by  Colonel  t^an  ever  true—"  I^r  thirty  years  they  have,  by  their 

^deade,  who  influences  them  from  Indore,  and  admirable  arrangements,  set  the  Government  at  de- 

of  the  nineteen  states  of  Rajpootana  by  the  late  fiance."    The  mutiny  soon  showed  that  the  holy  war 

Colonel  Eden,  and  his  recent  successor,  Colo-  "^^'i^V^!,^]^^''}^®  Chinese,  and  the  NazM^nes, 

1    ^    X •         '  TT    n       Tu«««  .<.^^^.  A.«»;oi.  which  Syud  Ahmed  proclaimed  at  Peshawur  m  1824, 

nel  Keatmge,    V.  O.      These  reports  furnish  ^^  ^  r^ity.    Government  possesses  the  sealed  pat- 

the   materials  for  a  much  more  trustworthy  ent  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  spiritual  oflttce  to 

Judgment  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  Sheik  Mohammed  Hoossein  of  Patna,  and  so  made 

English  and  Asiatic  rule  than  were  afforded  by  the  very  heart  of  the  most  peaceful  province  of  the 

th/infonnation  accessible  before  the  publioa-  JS^^J^^tllrT^ira  Alfi  wt^^^^^t^^^^ 

tion  of  these  reports.  From  the  report  of  Colo-  j^jg  family,  Ahmedoolla  and  Fyaz  Ali,  are  now  felons 

nel  Meade  we  learn  that,  of  the  seventy-one  at  Port  Blair.    Abdoolia,  their  connection,  still  leads 

states  of  Central  India,  four  are  ruled  by  Mah-  the  crescentaders  on  the  frontier,  and  others  still  re- 

rattas  and  seven  by  Mohammedans,  the  two  re-  ^»  ^?'nv'™  v°  ,^'^\  ^  ^  ^'f  J^^"®/  P°"'''^' 

X  ttfuoo  »uu  oj^u  ^j          jp        rk4?+i>^«  General  Chamberlam,  and  General  Wilde  had  never 

cently  mvading  and  conquering  races.   Of  these  ^^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^^eir  taunts,  as  if  the  state  trials  at 

eleven  only  four  are  entered  as  minor  and  petty  XJmballa  in  1864  and  at  Patna  in  1865  had  never  taken 

states,  the  other  seven  being  principal  or  sec-  place.  Lord  Elgin's  Government,  in  September,  1853, 
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directed  the  Punjab  authorities  "  effectually  to  rid 
our  frontiers  of  the  chronic  cause  of  disturbance,  the 
Hindostanee  fanatics,''  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
order  that  thej  should  be  rooted  out  from  ^*  the  oom- 

fiact  area  limited  by  the  Barendo  to  the  north,  the 
ndus  to  the  east,  and  our  Yusufzai  frontier  to  the 
south  and  southeast.*'  But  the  Umbeyla  force  was 
broken  up  and  was,  of  course,  succeeded  bv  an  army 
twice  the  si2e  five  years  afterward.  The  Wahabees 
owe  the  only  check  they  have  received  to  the  rival 
spiritual  pretensiona  of  the  Akhoond  of  Swat,  who 
hates  them  only  in  less  degree  than  he  detests  the 
infidels. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  Udd 
before  the  Qovemments  of  Bengal  and  India  very 
startling  evidence  of  a  Mussulman  conspiracy  having 
its  ramifications  spread  all  over  Bengal  north  and 
east  of'  the  Ganges,  if  not  farther.  The  Mussulmans 
of  India  are  filled  with  a  longing  and  a  faith,  more  or 
less  vague  according  to  the  sect  which  thej  favor, 
that  their  Imam  is  to  appear  in  the  West  to  give  them 
the  government  of  Asia.  At  least  from  Fatna  to 
Dacca  there  is  hardly  a  mosque  in  which  the  Jehad, 
the  crescentade,  is  not  preached;  and  every  gooa 
Mussulman  is  urged  either  himself  to  become  a 
Moojahideen  or  cresoentJ^er,  or  to  contribute  of  hia 
substance  for  the  holy  cause.  All  classes  are  ap- 
pealed to.  and  with  general  success.  The  landholder, « 
the  shopkeeper,  the  artisan,  the  peasant,  the  poor 
laborer  are  fed,  not  so  much  by  the  resrul&r  preacners 
in  the  mosques  as  by  the  itinerant  Wahabees,  with 
visions  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  deliverer  who 
is  to  appear  in  glory  on  the  mountain-tops  of  the 
northwest,  on  thj^  Mjahabun  where  the  Arvans  first 
rested  on  their  march,  and  lead  all  those  who  are  so 
blessed  as  to  be  there  wuting  his  coming,  to  victory 
over  the  infidel  here  and  sensuous  delights  hereafter. 
With  such  dreams  manv  classes  of  Mussulmans  in 
Behar  and  Northern  and  Eastern  Bengal  are  filled. 
For  vears  they  have  been  contributing  their  means 
for  tnis  purpose.  A  regular  rate  of  taxation  is  laid 
down  by  the  leaders,  and  cheerfully  accepted  b;^  the 
people.  The  poorest  set  aside  one  hanoful  of  rice 
for  the  holy  war  when  they  proceed  to  cook  their 
daily  meal,  and  every  week  the  gnuu  is  taken  to  the 
mosque  where  it  is  sold  from  time  to  time  to  recruit 
the  Jehadees'  treasury  on  their  frontier.  The  more 
respectable  classes  contribute  their  two  seers  of 
wheat,  at  fixed  times,  or  pay  the  equivalent  in  money 
at  the  market  rate  of  the  day.  The  rich  landholder 
and  trader  pays  his  2k  per  cent,  on  the  strict  prin- 
ciple of  an  mcome  tax.  The  most  dangerous  feature 
in  the  whole  organization  is  one  which,  appearing  for 
the  first  time,  appeals  to  the  simplest  peasants,  how- 
ever little  of  fanatics  they  may  be.  It  is  the  promise 
earnestly  preached,  and  the  belief  now  general,  that 
the  great  deliverer  wiU,  after  breaking  the  infidel 
yoke,  free  every  Mussulman  firom  the  land  tax,  and 
exact  it  only  from  the  Hindoos.  The  Commissioners 
of  Bhaugulpore,  B^jshaye,  and  Dacca,  have  reported 
to  the  Bengal  Government  the  existence  and  spread 
of  the  Wahabee  organization  all  over  the  Mussulmans 
of  their  Divisions,  and  in  the  Dacca  districts  there 
are  three  Mussulmans  for  everv  Hindoo.  A  number 
of  deluded  men  have  retumea  to  their  homes  from 
the  frontier,  for  which  they  were  recruited,  and  their 
evidence  is  verv  serious.  Many  Mussulman  ryots 
have  made  the  irankest  confessions  as  to  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  organization  and  the  taxation.  They 
do  not  much  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  a 
plot  against  the  English  Government — that  is  never 
plainly  preached  to  them.    In  their  somewhat  unso- 

fhisticated  ignorance,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
^  mam  will  come  soon,  and  that  they  must  fight  the 
infidel  for  the  sake  of  securing  rent-free  lands,  but 
they  do  not  clearly  realize  who  the  infidel  is  in  every 
case — that  it  is  their  Hindoo  neighbor  or  their  Englisn 
ruler.  This  was  evident  even  among  the  half-edu- 
cated preachers  of  the  crescentade  in  1864,  as  seen  in 
the  confessions  of  Sheik  Osman,  whom  the  Nozir,  or 


sheriff's  ofBioer  of  the  Jessore  Judge's  Court  senl  forth 
to  preach.  *'  I  did  not  preach  fighting  against  Gov- 
ernment as  a  Government,"  he  said,  *^  DutI  preached 
fighting  for  religion,  and  when  people  asked  me  if 
Government  were  to  be  mixed  up,  then,  I  said,  you 
must  fight  with  Government."  3ut  there  is  some- 
thing more  definite  than  even  this.  The  Patna  nest 
was  broken  up  in  1864,  but  the  Bengal  Government 
of  the  day  discouraged  ^1  attempts  to  destroy  the 
oiganization  of  which  Patna  was  onlv  the  centre. 
The  new  ringleaders  have  established  tneir  depots  at 
Pakour,  a  ranwav  station  in  the  extra-regulation  dis- 
trict of  Chota  iTagpore,  where  they  might  h<me  to 
escape  observation,  and  at  Soonj^ghur,  betwaen  Patna 
and  Monghyr.  Both  these  places  are  connected  by  a 
network  of  hospices  and  recruiters  with  the  whole  of 
Bengal  north  of  the  Ganges.  Men  and  money  are 
passed  on  secretly,  as  tiiey  have  been  for  years.  The 
state  trials  of  1864  and  1865.  and  the  expeditions  of 
1863  and  1868,  seem  only  to  nave  ^ven  a  stimolus  to 
the  conspiracy.  There  lies,  at  this  moment,  in  the 
Rajmahai  jail,  one  of  the  two  ringleaders^Dooooiee 
Mundle,  who  has  assumed  the  name  of  Ibrahim — 
well  known  in  the  oonspiracy  of  1864 — ^and  has  estab- 
lished the  village  of  Islamporo,  near  the  railway  sta- 
tian  of  Pakour.  The  heaa  of  the  Soonughur  depot 
is  that  Abdool  Ghunnee,  hide-seller,  who  was  sec- 
retary to  the  Patna  conspirators,  and  was  by  them 
deputed  to  assist  the  recruiting  depot  at  Thanesur. 
Ibrahim  and  Abdool  Ghunnee  nave  for  years  been 
receiving  crescentaders  and  money,  and  passing  them 
on  to  the  frontier,  exactly  as  Ahmedoolht  did,  out  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  papers  already  discovered  refer 
in  a  somewhat  compromising  manner  to  Mussulman 
gentlemen  at  one  time  in  the  confidence  of  the  au- 
tnorities  in  Calcutta,  and  point  to  Moorshedabad  as 
an  important  centre  of  treason.  The  oonspiraer, 
thouarh  still,  as  it  has  been  all  along,  identified  with 
the  Wahabees,  or  Islamites  as  they  now  call  them- 
selves, is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Let  us 
give  two  instances.  A  band  of  Mussulman  beggan, 
suspected  to  be  crescentaders.  on  their  way  to  the 
northwest  lately,  attracted  tne  attentaon  of  the 
police.  Detectives  in  disguise  managed  to  worm  his 
secret  out  6f  the  leader,  who  was  discovensd  to  be  a 
perfect  Persian  and  Ari&bic  scholar,  and  to  possess 
not  only  a  copy  of  the  Koran  which  he  expounded, 
but  a  scries  or  credentials  from  the  MooUas  of  Samar- 
oand  and  Bokhara,  and  many  others.  This  Hi^^ 
Mahomed,  as  he  called  himself,  is  to  be  deported 
from  India  under  the  Foreigners'  Act  of  1864,  if  he 
is  again  met  with,  but  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace 
his  oand,  which  did  not  consist  of  ordinary  Waha- 
bees. Again,  there  is  evidence  that  tlie  Akhoond  of 
Swat,  however  much  he  may  oppose  the  Wahabees 
as  rivals,  is  pledged  to  a  crescentade  against  us. 
The  returning  Wahabees  confess  that  his  great  aign- 
mont  is,  that  no  one  can  become  permanent  master 
of  India  unless  he  invades  it  from  the  north,  and  as 
the  infidel  English  sneaked  into  the  country  from 
the  south,  they  will  soon  be  driven  out.  It  is  on  rec- 
ord that  when  Azim  Khan,  the  dispossessed  nsorper 


promised  to  proclaim  a  Jehad.  He  was  to  begin  by 
expelling  our  representative  from  Cabul.  When,  in 
oonseauenoe  as  he  believed  of  that  blessing,  he 
gained  the  battle  of  Shekabad,  which  made  him 
mast-er  of  Afghanistan,  the  Akhoond  sent  a  moolla 
as  an  envoy  to  Cabul  to  remind  Azim  Khan  of  his 
promise.  That  moolla,  in  open  Durbar,  nr^god  a 
crescentade  against  the  English ;  Azim  Khan  backed 
his  entreaties,  and  only  the  influence  of  Mahomed 
Bufeek  Khan,  with  the  nominal  Ameer,  Afzol  Khan, 
silenced  the  fanatics. 

On  November  80th,  the  Calcutta  con^- 
spondent  of  the  London  Times  reports  con- 
tinued arrests  of  Wahabees  by  tiie  detectiTe 
police  of  Bengal    He  writes : 
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Some  fifteen  active  prop&ffandists  are  now  in  jwl  lican  leaders  in  the  adminiBtration  of  government  at 

and   proceedings  will   not  be  taken  against  them  all  times,  and  all  places,  has  been  profligate  to  an 

ontil  the  whole  orjganization  has  been  oareftdly  traced  extent  unexampled  in  history ;  and  for  the  hnndrede 

to  its  remotest  limits.    Even  in  Chittagong  a  procla-  of  millions  of  dollars  expended  by  Uiem  since  the 

show 

i.op- 

Con- 

ievous 

^__        _    __         _^  ^^      T^  I  ft/ma 

named  Abbaa  Ali  has  been  denouncing  the  Waha-  of  truat,  an!l  a  thorough  course  of  retrenchment  and 

bees,  and  warning  the  people  against  contributing  reform. 

toward  the  crescentade.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  8.  That  we  are  opposed  to  conferring  the  right  of 

will  continue  his  exhortations.    As  vet  the  search  suffirace  on  negroes.    We  deny  the  right  of  the  Gcn- 

of  the  police  has  been  confined  to  tne  districts  of  end  Government  to  interfere  with  the  question  of 

Malda  and  Biymahal,  in  which  are  the  foci  of  the  sufihage  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 

oonapiracy.  9.  That  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  United  SUtes  to  pro- 

IvniAWA      Tlio   nn.r*rr^Tx4^rxr%«  ^f  4^i*<^««r^  toct  all  citizcns,  whethcr  nativc-bom  Or  natUFalized, 

INDIANA.     The  conventions  ^of  the  two  in  every  right  at  home  and  abroad,  without  regard  t<5 

political  parties  were  held  early  in  the  year,  the  pretended  daun  of  foreign  nations  to  perpetual 

and  took  the  lead  among  the  States  in  setting  allegiance. 

forth  the  principles  on  which  they  proposed  to  ^^-  '^**^  *^®  attempt  to  regulate  the  moral  ideas 

act  in  the  imnortAnt  pftmnAion  nf  Iftftft      Tha  "idMpects  of  the  people  by  legislation  Is  unwise  and 

aci  in  ine  imponant  campaign  ot  l«po.     A^e  despotic,  and  we  are  opposed  to  that  class  of  legisla- 

Democratio  delegates  assembled  on  the  8th  of  tion  which  seeks  to  prSVibit  the  people  ftom  the  en^ 

Jannary,  and  nominated  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  joyment  of  all  proner  appetites  and  amusements. 

for  Governor,  Alfred  P.  Edgerton  for  Lienten-  H*  That  we  shall  over  hold  in  sacred  recollection 

ant-Governor,  and  Reuben  0.  Kise  for  Seore-  i^®  ^^  ^^^  ^^}^  sacrificed  their  Uvea  for  the  de- 

tary  of  State     The  following  are  the  resola-  fctnc;;^l,rS'i«?n^^oX^VShrtrc^ 

tions  which  the  convention  adopted  as  the  of  a  form  of  government  that  secures  an  equality  of 

platform  of  the  party:  rights  and  privileges  to  all  the  citizens  thereof;  that 

Uemlvtd,  That  language  U  not  adequate  to  express  !55®  ?*H?''.  °^!?  \^^t  »^^^«  Boldiers  and  saUors 

our  abhorrence  and  (Smclemnation  of  the  Radioli  re-  f  ^  t^^e  Umon  the  highest  marks  of  pnuso,  and  grati- 

conatruction  poUcy  of  Congress— a  policy  condemned  *^*^®  ^°'j  *5®  ?J®**  ■J?'^?'?^*  they  made  in  the  late 

by  every  consideration  oTjustice  ind  constitutional  V'l^  ^^  }\^^^^%  disabled  in  the  service  of  the 

obligation :  a  policy  fraught  with  the  most  alarming  2?i°?^f?^1!^®,^*^''^?  wid  orphan  children  of  those 

apprehensions  of  evU  to  ten  States  of  the  Uniori!  ^^^  ^^^  V^  ^*"ll'  ^Tt"^?®^  ^^  wounds,  or  m  the  mili- 

anS  of  destruction  to  the  Union  itself:  a  poUoy  thaj  ^'^r'X!^®  °/  *^®.  ^°i?°»  ^^S\  "^J^?^^  "<i  ^  ^'^S 

largely  increases  taxation;  a  policy  that  requires  a  f.^*"®  *^®™  *°  ^^^^  *^®  substanUal  necessanes  of 

large  standing  army,  wbioh  adds  nearly  one  hundred  ?«   mi.  *                   i     .    i.i.         ^     ^ 

mifiion  doUani  annuiUy  to  the  expenses  of  the  Gov-  }\  J^*  we  recognize  m  the  restorataon  measures 

emment,  while  it  beggars  the  people ;  a  policy  the  ^^  Andrew  Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States. 

avowed  object  of  whiai  is  to  continue  in  power  the  *  pohcy  which  would  have  ^yen  pea<»,  security,  and 

most  venal  and  corrupt  politioal  party  that  ever  dis-  "^^^^^ }?  ^^?  5^^?'  ^^  dispetted  the  dark  clouda 

honoredanycivilixation;apolicyvinActively enacted  *»"*«^  X*^®,^?'^^'^,?®^^^  ^^,»  ^*«^  ^^5" 

ond  mercilessly  prosecuted  with  the  unconstitutional  ^**-    ^^^  adoption  of  the  President's  pohcy  would, 

purpose  of  centiUzing  and  perpetuating  all  political  i5?'!f*7^*'"*^Mf***^®  •/T^  the  nation  the  «penditure 

pow*eni  of  the  GovernSicnt  In  the  domlnant^ical  ^L^T^  millions  of  treasure,  lessened  the  burden 

party  in  Congress,  and  a  policy  which,  if  not  early  ^  Sf 'n"*?'  "^"^"^  ^^  ^^  *^®  ^^"^^^  ^^  prospenty 

arrested  by  the  American  people,  will  sooner  or  later        }^^rvu^?^  '-n         itt         i-vv    a 

overwhelm  our  national  GoveSiiAent  in  one  common  ^^^'  ?^^^  Mi«or-General  Hancock,  by  his  order  at 


and  appaUing  ruin.  _  We  demand  the  unconditional    i?l^.^^/}!f^fjj:??ff^^^^^^^ 


a    That  the  nSonS-bank'8v'stem''orIranixed  in  the  *^^^  government,  and  who  revere  the  noble  profes- 

inte'reat  of  the  bondholders  ought  to  ^TaboUshed,  fi?^  of  arms.    Like  the  great  and  good  Waahington 

and  United  States  notes  substftuted  in  lieu  of  the  ^/*^M  soldier  had  learned  to  respect  the  civil 

national-bank  currency,  thus  saving  to  the  people  in  ^^^  ^^  all  good  citizens,  and  to  declare  that  in  time 

intereat  alone  more  ttin  eighteen  *Wlion  Solfars  a  £Pi??SL':i*^J*'^.*"^"'*•^^^?^                 no  place  m 

year ;  and,  until  such  system  of  banks  be  abolUhed,  ^^^  jurisprudence.    Eternal  honor  to  the  soldier  who 

wo  demand  that  the  shares  of  such  banks  in  Indiana  "fused  to  rise  above  the  laws  I 

shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  taxation,  Stete  and  .}^  J??*  ^®o^-''^**i*^  \}^  P^'^^^'^r  ^^  ?^ 

muoicipal,  as'  other  property  of  the  State/  S*!!!,^**^.!?^  ?.k  ?i ''''  ^Yt?"}^^  ^  p^?"^  campaign 

4.   Ttat  the  bonds  and   other  securities  of   the  ^""^ttfu '?i?  8t>  day  of  October,  1867-hi  campaign 

United  States   and  every  description  of  property  marked  hjr  the  highest  oi^er  of  devotion,  ability,  and 

Bhould  bear  equal  proportion  of  taxation  for  State,  fffef,  ancT  that  prominent  and  close  m  the  association 

county,  and  municipal  purposes,  and  to  that  end  the  J^J^®  "^"^^  °t  ^«i  fellow-citizens  of  Indiana  standa 

bonda'^i^nd  other  sec\iritfes  of  the  United  States  ought  *^  """{f  ?1  *H  ?^''-  ^^'"'^  ^'  Pendleton,  idcnti- 

to  be  taxed  by  Congress  for  national  purposes  in  *^  ^l^  *^®  ^^;^^"?^**  ""P?^  which  our  party 

amount  substantially  equal  to  the  tax  Imposed  on  eD^"  t^®  canvass  for  1868  together  with  his  atihty 

property  in  the  seveHil  States  for  local  purposes.  ^tl^^^^^^  ^'V^  ^^  ^'^^  ^T^^  Stl'l  !^*.^£^ 

^  5.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  these  entitle  him  to  the  commendation  of  the  conven- 

Government  bonds   in  Treasury  notes,  commonly  ^^^^Z^.JS"^  ^Snfll^'nol^a^^ 

called  greenbacks,  except  expressly  madi  payable  ii  l»as  our  entire  confidence  and  preference. 

gold  by  law  at  the  earliest  practicable  point.  The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Indian- 

fo^'Ja'^.J^toT^Je^^'^alTtr^lJ^  apolis  on  tj>e  20th  of  February.  Its  nominatlot., 

looking  to  revenue  only.  ^^^  ^^  first  three  places  on  the  State  ticket 

7.  That  the  monatroua  extravagance  of  the  Bepub-  were :  Conrad  Baker,  for  Governor ;  William 
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Oumbaok,  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  Max  liable  to  arrest  and  impnsonmont  bj  any  foireign 
F.  A.  Hoffman  for  Secretary  of  State.  Their  ^JfJ  ^<>'  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  thw  oountnr, 
platform  of  principles  was  e4pdied  in  the  fol-  Sfvl^^^rt?4S?nT?t{:^^^  ^"^^^'^^ 
lowing  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  unam-  lo.  We  cordiaUy  approve  of  the  ooune  of  the  Re- 
mously  adopted :  publican  members  orCongress  in  their  acdv^  support 

of  the  bill  prohibiting  further  contraction  of  the  cqr- 


The  Union  Republican  partjr  of  Indiana,  assembled    ^ency,  in  ^ich  they  feithfuUy  represented  the  irill 


tion  of  prmciples  '•  .      ,     ,        ^            ^       .  interests  of  the  nation  during  the  past  six  years  has 

1.  The  conmssional  plan  of  reconstruction  was  endeared  him  to  every  lover  of  ifmon  and  libertv, 
made  necessary  by  the  continued  rebelhous  spuit  of  ^^  ^^  go^d  greeting  to  him  in  the  American  Senaw 
the  Southern  people,  and  if  they  will  not,  upon  the  ^^  assurance  of  our  unqualifled  indorsement  of  Ids 
conditions  prescribed  by  Cons^ess,  become  the  mends  course 

of  the  Union,  it  is  the  duty  of  Conprress  to  do  what-  n^  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  the  Hon.  Schuvler 

ever  the  emergency  requu-es  to  prevent  them  from  Colfax  are  the  choice  of  Indiana  for  President  and 

^®i^5nt"°*  ®*  enemies.  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  this  con- 

2.  The  extension  of  suffrage  to  the  negroes  of  the  yention  hereby  mstruct  the  delegates  to  the  National 
South  IS  the  result  of  the  rebellion  and  the  oonUnued  Convention  to  oast  the  vote  of  Indiana  for  these  rai- 
rebellious  spint  maintained  therem,  and  was  neces-  tlemen. 

sary  to  secure  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  and  the  mv^   «^iu:«-i   ^«„«— «  :«  t»;i:.^«     —    ^7-« 

preservation  of  loyal  men  therein  fW)m  a  state  worse  Jhe  pohtioal   oanvass  in  Indiana,   as   else- 

than  slavery ;  and  the  question  of  suffrage  in  aU  the  where  in  the  country,  was  quite   animated, 

loyal  States  belongs  to  the  people  of  those  States  un-  The  election  for  State  officers  occurred  on  the 

der  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States.  second  Tuesday  of  October,  and  resulted  in 

8.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be  ^j^      j^  •         ^  Conrad  Baker,  the  Republican 

admmistored  with  the  strictest  economy  consistent  «""  y""»^'»  "*  v/vix*o*a  ^oik^x,  v*x«  ^^^y».vM.*x^ 

with  public  safety  and  interest;  the  revenue  should  candidate,  for  Governor,  by  a  miyonty  of  nine 

be  so  laid  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  exemption  hundred  and  sixty-one.     The  whole  vote  was 

to  the  articles  of  primary  necessitv,  and  fall  most  842,189 ;  Baker  received  1T1,575 ;  Hendricks, 

heavilppon  the  luxuries  and  wealth  of  the  countrv;  iyo,6U.      Representatives  to  Congress  were 

and  all  property  should  bear  a  just  proportion  of  the  ^v.'   _   ^p  ™.vV.^  *\.^^  a./v»«  *i*^  flZo*.   o.^^w>»^ 

burden  Sf  taxation.  ohosen,  of  whom  th(»e  from  the  first,  seco 

4.  The  public  debt,  made  necossair  by  the  rebel-  third,  and  sixth  districts  were  Democrats,  and 

lion,  should  be  honestlv  paid,  and  all  bonds  issued  those  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth, 

therefor  should  be  paid  in  leial  tenders,  commonly  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  districts  were  Re- 

?^^fey%°aorhZisr.Sdpa?d*to£^JS!  «">«««?«•    ,ft  t^'  presidential    faction   in 

titles  as  will  make  the  circulation  commensurate  with  J«ovember,  348,532  votes  were  cast,  of  which 

the  commercial  wants  of  the  country,  and  so  as  to  176,552  were  for  Grant,  and  166,980  for  Sey- 

avoid  too  great  an  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  an  mour,  giving  the  Republican  Board  of  Electors 

increase  in  the  price  of  gold.  ^     ^.        .^^  a  majority  of  9,572. 

.o^-ctl'n'ed'T  ?Se  "'i  T^V^^o^^'k  ^  Th*  State  debt  of  Indiana  <m  the  81«t  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  has  had  a  most  iiyunous  October  was  f  7,195,085.94.  Of  this  over  three 
effect  on  the  industry  and  business  of  the  countnr,  and  a  quarter  millions  consisted  of  the  rem- 
and it  is  the  duty  of  Conj^ss  to  provide  by  law  for  nants  01  a  debt  incurred  for  internal  improve- 
supplyinff  the  deficiency  in  legal-tender  notes,  co^^  ^^^^^                                     ^  a^usted  by  what 

?ythdlJn'esTXn»^^^^^  is^  known  ijthe  "lutler  B^;;  in  146  and 
6.  We  are  opposed  to  the  payment  of  any  part  of  1847,  when  five  per  cent,  certificates  of  stock 
the  rebel  debt,  or  to  any  payment  whatever  for  eman-  were  issued  to  the  creditors  of  the  State.  Over 
cipated  slaves  .^  .  .  ^  _  .  three  and  a  half  millions  more  of  the  State 
Y  Of  all  who  were  faithful  amid  the  tmls  of  the  ^^^  represented  by  non-negotiable  bonds, 
late  war,  there  are  none  entitled  to  more  especial  ^"^^^  °^^  '^ft^^^^^^^j  ^^  '^^'^*^**^*^  wvuvw, 
honor  than  the  hrave  soldiers  and  seamen,  who  en-  held  by  the  »tate  Bchool-runo,  lor  n^oney  001^ 
dured  the  hardships  of  campaign  and  cruise,  and  im-  rowed  therefrom  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
perilled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country ;  the  certificates  issued  in  1846  and  1847.  The  re- 
bounties  and  pensions  provided  by  law  for  these  mainder  of  the  public  debt  consists  of  $210,000, 
brave  defenders  of  the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  •„  „•  ^^«  ^^^^  i.^«^«  «..«»^  :«  1  oAt  *«  l.^* 
be  forgotten ;  the  widows  and  orphaS  of  the  gallant  ^^  ^^^  P®^^  ^^^^  bonds,  issued  in  1861,  to  meet 
dead  are  the  wards  of  the  nation— a  sacred  legacy  be-  expenses  connected  with  the  war,  and  f63,58o, 
queathed  to  the  nation* s  protecting  care.  in  bonds  held  by  the  Yincennes  University. 

8.  The  public  lands  are  the  property  of  the  people;  Xhe  State  of  Indiana  has  claims  pending 

fho«°§t"p™Wbl'ted'[  i^r^W  V.1Z^Ti  «r^  tte  Federal  Government,  ofa  .ccocBt 

actual  settlers,  and,  as  a  substantial  recognition  of  the  O'  expenses  incurred  m  the  late  war,  to  the 

services  of  Umon  oilicers  and  soldiers  in  the  late  civil  amount  of  $3,568,092.80,    and   an    agent  has 

war,  they  should  each  be  allowed  one  hundred  and  been  appointed  to  prosecute  these  claims  at 

sixty  wres  thereof.  .  ^       _  .   .        ,    ,v     ,.  Washington— $1,958,917.94  have  been  already 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Qreat  Britain  and  other  Euro-  aii^™.^            ▼  »       ?                                             j 
pean  powers,  that  because  a  man  is  once  a  citizen  he  ■?    foahr        j          i.v     •*      /•  *u    ▼      •  i  *. 

18  always  so,  must  be  resisted  at  every  hazard  by  the  In  1867,  under  authonty  of  the  L.egisiature. 

United'States  as  a  relic  of  feudal  times  not  authorized  commissioners   were  appointed   to   heAr  and 

by  the  law  of  nations  and  at  war  with  our  national  consider  claims  on  the  State  for  loss  of  pri- 

honor  and  independence.     Naturalized  citizens  are  «a*^  TironArtv   t^AstrovAfl  hv  th«  farn^iA  nnd^ 

entitled  to  be  pi5otected  m  all  their  rights  of  citizen-  Zt      Property,  Oestroyea  Dy  tue  iwces  under 

ship  as  though  they  were  native  bornfand  no  citizen  command    of   the    Confederate    officer  John 

of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  must  be  Morgan,  known  as  *^  Morgan's  raids."     These 
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oommissioners  submitted  a  report  to  the  Gov-  seize  the  prisoners,  and,  after  extorting  a  con- 
emor  this  year,  from  which  it  appears  that  fession  from  them,  hanged  them  without  the 
claims  were  allowed  and  approved  to  the  form  of  a  trial.  Immediately  after  this  out- 
amount  of  $413,599.48.  .Whether  the  State  rage,  they  published  the  following  proclama- 
will  assume  the  duty  of  indemnifying  the  oiti-  tion : 

zens  for  these  losses,  remains  for  the  Legisla-  attxktiok,  THixyxs. 

ture  to  determine.  The  attention  of  all  thieves,  robbers,  assassins,  and 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  ▼agrants^  together  with  their  aiders,  abettors,  and 

(1867)  to  provide  for  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Wmp»tlu«ere>  caUed  to  the  dom«  of  th^ 

iu        -      *•            A  ^  f  "  ,  x:  r  ^i  .*        •!      J  Vigilanoe  Committee  last  mght.    We  are  determined 

the  correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  of-  toToUow  this  up  untU  aU  of  the  classes  above  named, 

fenders  agamst  the  law.    The  duty  of  obtain-  whether  imported  or  to  the   *^  manor  bom,"  are 

ing  a  site  for  tliis  institution,  and  of  contract-  driven  forever  from  our  midst.    Threats  have  been 

mg  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  was  made  of  retaliation  in  case  we  should  resort  to  capital 

fiMitmP^  tn  thAaorArnnr  taia   ilnrintr  thfl  vAJir  P«ni»hment.    In  answer,  we  say:  "  Should  one  of 

assignea  to  tne  liovemor,  ana,  aurmg  tne  year  ^^  committee  be  harmed,  or  a  doUar's  worth  of 

1867,  one  nundred  and  twenty-one  acres  of  property  of  any  honest  man  be  destroyed,  hy  persons 

land  were  purchased  near  Plainfield  for  the  unknown,  we  will  tunnff  hp  the  mch,  until  they  he 

purpose,  and  about  $40,000  expended  in  im-  dead,  every  thieving  character  we  can  lay  our  hands 

provements  thereon.    The  institution  has  been  t^'7l!i?!iU^5"H?^iF  J^^^'^'f  we  have  the  pereons 

i^  ^,v^.«4>:^«  ^«^  ^««,   «+   o  «^«*  ^4f  ^at\  ftAA  ^ho  committed  that  particular  cnme  or  not.    This 

m  operation  one  year,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  ^ppUes  not  only  to  Seymour,  hut  along  the  line  of 

The  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  is  the  two  roads,  and  wherever  our  organization  exists, 

one  that  occupies  much  attention,  and  separate  law  and  order  mvel  prevail. 

Houses  of  Correction  for  females  are  contem-  „              ,     ^^  order  of  THE  COMMITTEE. 

plated  SmcoTTB,  Ivdiana,  July  21, 1668. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  under  the  In  October  four  more  of  the  railroad  rob- 
care  of  the  State  is  the  Soldiers'  and  Seamen's  hers  were  arrested  in  Canada,  and  brought  to 
Home,  near  Enightstown,  which  was  original-  New  Albany,  and  there  lodged  in  jail.  On  the 
ly  established  by  private  enterprise  and  be-  night  of  the  12th  of  December,  the  Seymour 
nevolence,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  Vigilance  Committee,  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
1867.  Since  it  was  founded,  this  institution  five  armed  men,  disguised  in  red  masks,  en- 
has  afforded  relief  and  temporary  subsistence  tered  the  city  of  New  Albany,  and  took  the 
to  four  hundred  men  who  were  disabled  in  the  keys  of  the  jail  from  the  possession  of  the 
late  war;  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  sheriff,  and  proceeded  to  execute  summary 
still  ex\joy  its  advantages.  A  substantia  brick  punishment  upon  their  victims,  by  hanging 
edifice  has  been  built  for  the  Home,  while  the  them  in  the  corridors  of  the  jail, 
old  buildings  are  used  for  an  orphans'  depart-  The  Legislature  of  1869  met  on  the  6th 
znent,  in  which  are  gathered  eighty-six  children  of  January.  Its  composition  was  as  fol- 
of  deceased  soldiers.  lows:   Senate — Republicans,  88;   Democrats, 

By  reason  of  some  defect  in  the  lawsregulat-  17.    House  of  Representatives — ^Republicans, 

ing  criminal  proceedings,  a  feeling  is  quite  prev-  57 ;  Democrats,  48. 

alent  in  the  State  that  the  processes  of  law  INDIAN  WAR.  The  efforts  which  were 
are  neither  prompt  nor  sure  for  the  punish-  made  by  the  Peace  Commissioners  in  1867  to 
ment  of  crime.  It  is  easy,  by  means  of  afii-  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
davits,  true  or  false,  to  obtain  numerous  con-  Western  plains  were  resumed  and  continued 
tinuances  and  changes  of  venue,  thus  occasion-  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868.  The 
ing  great  delay,  and  begetting  distrust  in  the  three  treaties  made  in  1867  with  the  Arrapa- 
administration  of  the  penal  laws.  The  conse-  hoes,  Cheyennes,  Eiowas.  Camanches,  and 
quence  has  been,  that  resort  to  "  Lynch  law  "  Apaches,  at  Medicine  Lodge,  were  formally 
has  attained  an  alarming  frequency  in  the  ratified  and  proclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  6ov- 
State.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  emment  of  the  United  States ;  but  those  made 
occarred  this  year  in  the  case  of  several  rob-  with  the  Pottowattomies,  Sacs,  Foxes,  and 
bers  of  Express  cars  on  the  railroads  in  the  other  tribes  in  Kansas,  with  the  view  of  remov- 
State.  A  gang  of  these  desperadoes  had  oper-  ing  them  to  the  reservations  south  of  that  State, 
ated  for  many  months  in  the  southern  conn-  have  not  been  finally  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 
ties,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  an  extensive  rob-  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  March, 
bery  was  committed  on  the  Jeffersonville  road,  at  Washington,  by  Commissioner  Taylor  and 
upon  a  car  belonging  to  Adams's  Express  Com-  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  with  the  several 
pany.  Though  the  perpetrators  of  the  rob-  bands  of  the  Ute  Indians,  the  object  of  which 
bery  were  soon  after  arrested,  and  kept  for  was  the  removal  of  those  savages  from  the  set- 
several  weeks  in  custody  in  the  city  of  Cincin-  tied  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  to  a 
nati,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  July  they  were  large  reservation  in  the  latter  Territory,  and 
put  on  board  a  train  of  cars  to  be  taken  to  the  the  establishment  of  two  agencies  among  them 
comity  of  Jackson,  in  Indiana,  for  trial.  An  on  that  reservation.  In  May,  treaties  were 
armed  body  of  the  so-called  Vigilance  Com-  concluded  by  the  Peace  Commissioner  with 
mittee  of  Seymour,  Indiana,  lay  in  wait  for  the  the  Brul6,  Sioux,  Crows,  northern  Arrapalioes, 
train,  and  stopped  the  cars  by  hoisting  a  red  and  Cheyennes,  and  the  Ogallalla  Sioux.  These 
signal  on  the  road.    They  then  proceeded  to  were  followed   by  similar  compacts  in  the 
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month  of  June  with  the  Osagea.  Ghippewaa,  garding  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  varionB 

and  Navajoes;   so  that  nearly  all  the  tribes  tribes,  that  it  is  given  here  in  ftdl : 
had,  before  midsummer,  signed  written  agree-  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  3^ 

ments  which  bonnd  them  to  keep  peace  with      tt        »     %#  t*  -ir  » 

the  subjects   and  authorities  of  the  United     ^^' "  ^^itStS^J^ri^SfiM^'' I 
States.  ^         ^  Certain  duties  connected  with   Indian  disbnree- 

The  principal  object  of  these  treaties  with  ments  having  been  devolved  upon  the  Lieutenant- 

the  Indians  has  been  to  induce  them  to  forbear  General  commandmg,  by  law,  in  connection  with  his 

from  aU  attacks  upon  the  per.»ns  and  property  ^^„:SdT4'Si^on;!rtth*Sh^  .SuS^lS^ 

of  the  whites,  and  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  ^^  Qf^\^^  frontier,  the  following  ordere  are  made: 
removed  to  reservations  of  land  secured  to  their       l.  Commanders  of  departments,  districts,  and  posts, 

exclusive  use  and  occupation  bj  the  Govern-  charged  with  the  peace  and  police  of  Uie  frontier, 

ment  of  the  United  States.    The  Government  ^,  oonatrue  themselves  so  far  the  agents  of  the 


tion  and  civilization,  providing  for  their  sub-  aU  matters  requiring  their  notice.  No  supplies  or 
sistence  until  they  shall  be  able  by  their  own  presents  of  any  sort  will  be  made  by  military  corn- 
industry  to  provide  for  themselves.  Agricul-  manders  to  Inaians  outside  of  their  reservations,  ex- 
7^  ,  .  •'  *^  V  ^  v  •  1 A  1  oept  for  special  services  rendered,  unless  the  Indians 
tural  implements,  seed,  cattle,  mechanic^  tools,  be  aotuidfy  in  distress,  and  «»  rouU  to  their  proper 
etc.,  are  among  the  articles  to  be  supplied  them  homes. 

through   the  agents  of  the   Government,  the  When  Indians  are  on  reservation  with    civilian 

hope  of  the  Government  being  to  reduce  them  »fi[??j8  actually  present  with  them,  no  interferences 

in  time  to  the  condition  of  farme«^  and  herds-  ^2^,^^ 2;iS^£?r^on~tr^Tf  ^5  "^liS 
men,  and  mechanics,  in  which  they  may  be  or  their  agents,  and  will  report  the  same  for  the  in- 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  pursuits  of  formation  of  the  Government, 
peace.  The  two  principal  reservations  upon  2.  Thefollowingdistrictofcountry  is  set  aside  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  gather  them  are,  the  g^o  exclusive  use  of  the  Sioux  natwn  of  Indians^  ^ 
-^«:^«  ««-*K  ^  ♦i.A  Gfo*^  ^f  T>T^K««oix«  ««^  Bounded  east  by  the  Missouri  Biver,  south  by  the 
region  north  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  g^^  ^^  Nebraska,  west  by  the  one  hundred  and 

west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  a  wide  tract  fourth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich. 

west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  south  of  and  north  by  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  and 

Kansas.     The  Osages,  by  their  treaty  of  May  ^^1  constitute  a  militanrdistrict  under  the  command 

27th,  agreed  to  sell  8,000,000  acres  of  land  in  ''!J^''''^^'^J;^^''^'^'  8. JJu^iey,  United  States 
Ai!  A/^  r  TT  c  a\  aWf\  A  A  A  r  Ai,  T  Army,  who  will  have  the  supervision  and  oontrol  of 
the  btate  of  Kansas  for  ^1,600,000  to  the  Leav-  the  feioux,  and  of  all  issues  and  disbursements  to 
enworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galveston  Railroad  them,  subjectonlyto  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Company,  and  promised  to  remove  to  the  In-  Ocneral  commandmg ;  but,  in  matters  aifecting  the 
dian  country  south  of  Kansas.  ^Rj^^  S**!^«  ^'^^^P*  Bjationed  in  said  district  he 
n^^  ^».,aA  ^f  r.yxw..>i«;n4-  «r:+T^  *\.^  >Jo.,u.i«/v«»  will  be  subject  to  the  department  commander,  Bre- 
One  cause  of  complaint  with  the  Northern  ^^^  Megor-deneral  A.  H.  *eny. 

Indians,  m  1867,  had  been  the  establishment  s.  In  like  manner  the  country  bounded  east  by 

of  the  river  route   to  Montana  through   the  the  State  of  Arkansas,  south  by  Texas,  north  by 

best  hunting-grounds  of  the  Sioux,  in  violation  Kansas,  and  west  by  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of 

of  an  old  treaty,  which  they  claimed  had  guar-  ^^^^^T.'7JV 

.  J,  . ,  .  ''I  A.  1.1.  If  4  XI.  exclusive  use  ox  the Uheyennes,  Arrapanoes, ILiowas, 
anteed  that  region  to  them  forever.  As  the  ^nd  Comanches,  and  such  other  bands  as  are  now  ot 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  may  hereafter  be  therein  located  by  proper  authority, 
the  west  of  the  Black  Hills  opened  a  better  ana  will  constitute  a  military  district,  under  corn- 
line  of  travel  to  Montana  on  that  side  of  the  ^^^^  ^t  Brevet  M^or-General  "W.  B.  HiuBen,  Umted 

mountains,   the  wishes  of  the  Indians  were  Si?^'/^^'  ""^^  "^^^'Z''  *^®  supervision  Mid  oon- 

•uvruixuaiuo,    uuw      *ox*^o   V*   w  «   xuvLtcM^o    Vi  tTOl  of  sll  issucs  sud  dlsbuTsements  to  said  Indians. 

complied  with,  and,  on  the  2d  of  March,  Gen-  eubject  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Grant  gave  orders  for  breaking  up  the  era!  commanding,  but,  in  matters  affectinflr  the  troops 
military  posts  of  Forts  Reno,  Philip  Kearney,  stationed  in  said  district,  subject  -to  £>epaitment 
and  0.  F.  Smith,  and  the  withdrawal  of  bA  Commander  Mwor-General  PJB:  SberidMi 
4^*^^v«a  ^^A  o*«,.^a  A.^«,  ♦!.«*  «««;/x«  *•  Brevet  Miyor-General  George  W.  Gettv,  oom- 
troops  and  stores  from  that  region.  mandin^  District  of  New  Mexico;  in  additioi  to  his 
The  military  Division  of  the  Missouri  re-  proper  military  duties,  is  charged  with  all  disburse- 
mained  unchanged,  under  the  command  of  Gen-  ments  affectiiu^  the  Navinoes. 
eral  Sherman.     It  embraced  substantially  the  ,  J-  Brevet  M^jor  R.  S.  Lamotte,  18th  United  States 

country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  ^^"^^^  commanding  Fori;  EUis  m  addition  to  ha 

w««v.j  w«ow  VA   vuo  a».ioaio^x^^a^viTVA    ia/    ^MASf  ppopep  military  duties,  is  charged  with  makine  all 

Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  divided  mto  the  Sisbursoments  affecting  the  Crows, 

three  Departments  of  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Di^  6.  Brevet  MigoivGeneral  C.  C.  Auger,  oommanduv? 

cotah,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  P.  Department  of  the  Platte,  is  char;^  with  making 

H.  Sheridan,  0.  0.  Auger,  and  A.  H.  Terry,  "^^k^^d^d'trib*'''  affeotmg  the  Shoshones,  Snakes, 

The  duty  of  conducting  the  Indians  to  their  ''\  ^^^  said 'officers  may  select,  and,  with  the 

reservations  and  disbursing  the  funds  appro-  consent  of  the  department  commander,  may  detoil 

priated  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  them  in  an  officer  to  act  under  him  as  a  dLsbursing  officer, 

their  new  life  devolved  on  General  Sherman  ""^ho  shall  receive  the  extra  compensation  due  an 

and  his  subordinates.     The  order  of  General  "f*^?«,  commissary  of  subsistence,  and  hire  sooh 

cu«« j'-«  *:        AU          J      i?                ,rT^  clerical  force  as  18  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  paid  ont 

Sherman  directing  the  mode  of  accompbshmg  of  the  Indian  appropriation  fund ;  which  officer  shall 

this  object  contains  so  much  information  re-  have  charge  of  all  moneys,  property,  stores,  etc,  for 
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the  nse  of  the  Indians,  and  shall  make  the  same  re-  bnt  too  ready  to  make.    Attacks  upon  travel- 

^""^  yd  retmns  to  these  headquarters  "»«?"-  lers  and  setUements  became  more  frequent  in 

I>Tp^aStten^t."^eAt^^^^        SS  S^T?S  ^^  ^^K?^  ^ngn«t,,  and  ontrages^f  the 

Lieutenant-General  will  cause  to  he  placed  to  their  niost  horrible  description  were  perpetrated, 

credit,  at  some  convenient  public  oepository,  the  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  immediate  cause  of 

proportion   of  the  appropriation   allotted  to  their  any  single  hostile  outbreak.     To  use  the  lan- 

a«>ncy ;  and  in  no  event  or  under  no  ciroumBtan<»8  g^^ge  of  General  Sherman :   "  It  has  always 

wdl  any  purchases,  contracts,  or  engagements  be  5  ^5  ji-m     il  *  ^'  •^"^**""r*      *«  "»«»  aiwojo 

made  in  excess  of  tlie  actual  money  thus  subject  to  ^een  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  truth  con- 

their  credit.   All  checks  and  vouchers  must  have  the  cerning  the  cause  of  a  rupture  with  any  In- 

Bi^ature  of  the  disbursing  officer,  countersigned  by  dians.     They  never  give  notice  beforehand  of 

his  principal.                   .  ^    , .  «      ir  v    ^     ^i  a  warlike  intention,  and  the  first  notice  comes 

m^fSl^dtU'^'tf  ULXtt  eft^' *!»«'  rifl<»,f?d  lances  have  done  mnch 

ceptional  cases ;  clothing  for  the  old  and  young,  of  hloody  work.    All  mtercourse  then  necessarily 

materials  suited  to  their  condition;  and  of  seed,  and  ceases,  and  the  original  cause  soon   becomes 

agricultural  tools  for  cultivation.    The  chief  quarter-  buried  in'  after-events." 

masters  and  commissaries  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Dnring  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 

Omaha,  and  Leavenworth  will  purchase,  on  the  re-    x^^^  t^a:^^  ^^4 ^  :«  tr \ a  n  i       j 

quisiSon  of  the  officer  charged  with  these  issues,  on  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  outrages  m  Kansas  wad  Colorado 

bein«  supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  or  credits,  were  Of  almost  daily  occurrence.    Houses  were 

As  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  due  economy,  pur-  attacked  and  burned,  men  slaughtered,  women 

chases  by  the  disbursing  officer  will  be  made  at  the  ruthlessly  outraged    and  murdered,   children 

§^'erZf  S'ow^L^XS^'X^Sni^  f!^  0-  *»ken  captive   aBd  flock,  ^d  herds 

these  duties  to  purchase  of  their  depot  and  post  driven  awg'.     On  the  27th  of  August,  actmg- 

commissaries  and  quartermasters  any  article  of  food  Governor  Hall  of  Colorado  telegraphed  to  the 

and   com,  clothii^,  harness,  condemned  wagons,  military  headquarters  in  these  words:  "The 

horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  that  may  be  on  hand  in  Arrapahoes  are  killing  settlers  and  destroying 

excess,  or  which  may  have  been  condemned  by  a  «„„„iwv„ :«  „n  ;i:««^*:^J;«      t?^«  n^^u  -«i,«  v.:,,^ 

board  of  survey,  or  an  inspector,  at  the  cost  to  ^v-  ranches  maU  directions.    For  God  s  sake  give 

emment  at  the  place  of  delivenr,  or  at  a  valuation  ™6  autnonty  to  take  soldiers  from  r  ort  Key- 

med  by  the  board  of  survey  or  by  the  inspector.  nolds !     The  people  are  arming,  and  will  not 

9.  Issues  to  Indians  wiU  be  made,  when  practicable,  be  restrained."     On  the  7th  of  September,  the 

2?llfn«^Tw  "SwL^rA^^^^^  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  telegraphed  fromDenver : 

at  the  camp,  but  always  must  be  witnessed  bv  some  urr    ^.-i     t  :i'         v         ^.          -^  •i.*          •      i 

army  officer  of  rank  not  below  captain,  according  to  "Hostile  Indians  have  been    striking  simul- 

section  two,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 1868 ;  taneously  at  isolated  settlements  of  Colorado 

and  all  issues  will  conform  as  near  as  possible  with  for  a  circuit  of  over  200  miles.     Men,  women, 

the  terms  of  the  treaties  made  by  the  Indian  Peace  and  children  have  been   killed    and  scalped 

S"hSnSf°b;,a£'er'°^^  "'  "^^  ~^'"  "'  daily  and  hundreds  of  thousand,  of  dollU' 

10.  When  points  arise  not  covered  by  these  orders,  worth  of  property  stolen.  Ihese  atrocities 
all  officers  wul  be  ^vemed  by^  the  arm^  regulations,  have  been  mainly  near  the  three  great  lines  of 
and  these  orders  will  expire  with  the  existing  appro-  travel  from  this  focal  point." 

priation  bill  viz.,  June  80, 1869  when,  if  not  other-  xhese  occurrences  were  chiefly  in  the  Mili- 
wise  ordered,  all  accounts  will  be  closed,  and  the  a„^„  t\«^««4.«»««+  r.f  ♦!,«  'u;^.,^^.:    «,ut,;«  +1.^ 
officers  hereii  named  will  resume  their  proper  army  ^^^y  Department  of  the  Missouri,  withm  tho 
duties  and  stations.  command  of  General  Sherdian,  and  the  out- 
By  order  of  Lieutenant-Gen'l  W.  T.  SHERMAN.  rages  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  committed  by 
w.  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Adjutant-GeneraL  the  Cheyennes,  Arrapahoes,  Camanches,  and 
Notwithstanding  these  movements  for  the  Kiowas.    Along  the  fine  of  the  Union  Pacific 
establishment  of  peaceful  relations,  with  the  Railroad^and  the  Denver  stage  route,  the  posts 
Indian  tribes,  numerous  outrages  were  com-  of  Fort  Harker,  Hays,  and  "Wallace,  ana  the 
mitted  from  time  to  time  all   through   the  outpost  of  Cedar  Point,  were  established  in 
spring  and  summer.    Those  in  the  early  part  1867,  as  well  as  Forts  Lamed,  Dodge,  Lyon, 
of  the  year  consisted  chiefly  of  an  occasional  and  Keynolds,  on  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  to 
attack  on  a  stray  party  of  travellers  or  a  lonely  New  Mexico.    At  these  various  posts  General 
outpost,  and  resulted  in  the  scalping  of  one  or  Sheridan  had  a  force  of  1,200  cavalry  and  1,400 
tTiro  persons  and  the  driving  off  of  all  the  cattle  infantry.    After  distributing  the  troops  abso- 
and  horses  which  could  be  found.    The  Lidians  lutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  important 
were  sullen  and  discontented,  hardly  ever  satis-  interests  at  various  points,  he  had  only  800 
fied  with  the  stipulations  which  they  had  made  men  available  for  any  active  operations  against 
with  the  agents  of  the  Government,  and  con-  the  Indians,  who  were  able  at  any  time  to  put 
finually  exasperated  by  delays  in  receiving  into  the  field  about  6,000  warriors  well  mount- 
stores    and    supplies   which    were   promised  ed  and  equipped.    With  this  inadequate  force 
them ;  and,  while  the  savages  were  in  this  General  Sheridan  determined  to  commence  a 
mood,  white  settlers  continued  to  push  the  vigorous  campagn  for  the  castigation  of  the 
limits  of  their  settlements  into  their  hunting-  tribes  which  nad  been  guilty  of  the  terrible 
pounds,  to  search  for  gold  in  regions  beyond  outrages  of  the  summer, 
the  protection  of  civilized  authorities,  and  to  Troops  were  kept  on  the  alert  along  the  line 
lay    out  lines  of  travel  and  communication  of  travel  across  the  State  of  Kansas  into  Colo- 
through  the  wilderness,  giving  constant  op-  rado  territory,  and  a  company  of  scouts  under 
portanity  for  attacks  which  the  Indians  were  Colonel  G.  A.  Forsyth  were  sent  out  to  watch 
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the  direction  of  the  trails.  The  first  important  They  had  niled  the  village.  They  begged  for 
engagement  of  the  campaign  took  place  at  Ar-  peace  and  permission  for  their  people  to  come 
rickarey  Fork  on  the  17th  of  September,  when  in,  asking  no  terms,  but  for  a  paper  to  protect 
Colonel  Forsyth  and  his  company  of  scouts  them  from  the  operations  of  our  troops  while 
were  attacked  by  about  700  Indians.  A  very  en  route.  They  report  the  tribes  in  mourning 
lively  fight  occurred,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  for  their  losses,  their  people  starving,  their 
the  Indians,  with  a  loss  of  thirty-five  killed  and  dogs  all  eaten  up,  and  no  buffalo." 
many  wounded.  Colonel  Forsyth  was  twice  The  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 
wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Frederick  H.  Beecher  in  1868,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska, 
was  killed,  while  four  scouts  were  killed  and  was  800,000,  and  they  are  said  to  be  decreasing 
fifteen  wounded.  This  little  band  maintained  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  The  policy  of  the 
their  position  for  several  days,  subsisting  on  Government  of  the  United  States  in  dealing 
horse-flesh,  until  relieved  from  their  persons  with  the  Indians  is  denounced  on  all  sides  as 
situation  by  succors  from  Fort  Wallace.  mistaken  in  principle  and  inefficient  in  its 
After  this  affair  troops  were  sent  to  the  field  operation.  The  suggestions  most  worthy  of 
of  action  from  other  departments,  the  services  notice  are  those  of  Generals  Sheridan  and 
of  volunteer  companies  from  the  State  of  Sherman.  The  former  of  these  distinguished 
Kansas  were  accepted,  and  operations  against  officers  says :  "  The  Indian  history  of  this  coun- 
the  Indians  were  prosecuted  with  all  the  vigor  try  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  shows  that 
which  the  nature  of  frontier  warfare  and  the  of  all  the  great  nations  of  Indians  only  the  rem- 
small  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  commanding  nants  have  been  saved.  The  same  £^te  awaits 
general  would  allow.  Skirmishes  took  place  those  now  hostile,  and  the  best  way  for  the 
wherever  the  scouts  fell  in  with  bands  of  sav-  Government  is  to  now  make  them  poor  by  the 
ages,  but  it  was  cUfficult  to  bring  them  to  a  destruction  of  their  stock,  and  then  settle  them 
fair  engagement.  On  the  18th  of  October  Gen-  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  The  motive  of 
oral  £.  JL  Carr,  while  following  a  trail  which  the  Peace  Commission  was  humane ;  bat  there 
had  been  reported  near  Beaver  Creek,  was  at-  was  an  error  of  judgment  in  making  peace 
tacked  by  400  Indians,  but,  after  a  brisk  en-  with  these  Indians  last  fall.  They  should  have 
counter  of  six  hours,  succeeded  in  repulsing  been  punished  and  made  to  give  up  the  plunder 
them  after  killing  nine  and  wounding  many  captured  and  which  they  now  hold,  and,  after 
more.  properly  submitting  to  the  military,  and  dis- 
Hostile  Indians  were  constantly  pursued  in  gorging  their  plunder,  they  could  have  been 
all  directions,  and  insignificant  skhmishes  were  turned  over  to  the  civil  agents.  This  error  has 
matters  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  on  the  given  many  more  victims  to  savage  ferocity. 
27th  of  November  a  fight  took  place  on  the  "  The  present  system  of  dealing  with  the  In- 
Washita,  which  almost  arose  to  the  dignity  of  dians,  I  think,  is  an  error.  There  are  too  many 
a  battle.  General  Custar  had  been  sent  to  the  fingers  in  the  pie,  too  many  ends  to  be  subserved, 
'  south  with  eleven  companies  in  search  of  hos-  and  too  much  money  to  be  made,  and  it  is  the 
tile  Indians,  and  fell  in  with  a  trail  of  a  band  interest  of  the  nation  and  of  humanity  to  pat 
of  Cheyennes,  under  their  chief;  Black  Kettle,  an  end  to  this  inhuman  farce.  The  Feace  Oom- 
FoUowing  this,  the  little  army  soon  came  upon  mission  and  the  Indian  Department,  and  the 
the  camp  of  the  Cheyennes,  consisting  of  fifty-  military  and  the  Indians  make  a  '  balky  team/ 
one  lodges,  and  immediately  made  an  attack  The  public  Treasury  is  depleted  and  innocent 
upon  it.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  the  village  people  murdered  in  the  quadrangular  manage- 
was  taken  and  destroyed.  Black  Kettle  and  ment,  in  which  the  public  Treasury  and  the  un- 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  of  his  warriors  armed  settlers  are  the  greatest  sufferers.  There 
were  killed,  and  the  whole  stock  of  arms,  am-  should  be  only  one  head  in  the  government  of 
munition,  and  robes,  together  with  fifty-three  Indians ;  now  they  look  to  the  Peace  Oommis- 
women  and  children,  were  captured.  sion,  then  to  the  Indian  Department,  both  of 
Another  vigorous  blow  was  struck  on  Christ-  which  are  expensive  institutions,  without  any 
mas-day  by  the  destruction  of  a  Camanche  vil-  system  or  adequate  machuiery,  to  make  good 
lage  by  Colonel  Evanses  command.  This,  said  their  promises.  Then  the  Indian  falls  back 
General  Sheridan,  "  gives  the  final  blow  to  the  on  the  military,  which  is  the  only  reliable  re- 
backbone  of  the  Indian  rebellion."  At  the  sort  in  case  he  becomes  pinched  firom  hunger, 
close  of  the  year,  the  stem  dealing  of  General  "  I  respectftilly  recommend,  in  view  of  what  I 
Sheridan,  with  all  bands  of  Indians  which  he  have  seen  since  I  came  in  command  of  this  de- 
,  believed  to  be  guilty  of  outrages  against  the  partment^  and  from  a  long  experience  with  In- 
whites,  seemed  likely  to  put  an  end  to  such  dians  heretofore,  that  the  Indian  Department 
*  atrocities,  and  to  induce  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department,  and  that 
settle  peaceably  on  their  reservations.  In  a  the  Lieutenant-General,  as  the  common  supe- 
j  letter  written  January  1,  1869,  General  Sheri-  rior,  have  sole  and  entire  charge  of  the  Indians; 
'  den  says :  "  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  that  each  department  commander  and  the  of- 
I                            the  81st  of  December,  a  delegation  of  the  chief  ficers  under  him  have  the  sole  and  entire  char^ 

fighting-men  of  the  Arrapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  of  the  Indians  in  his  department.    There  will 

twenty-one  in  all,  arrived  at  this  place  on  foot,  then  be  no    *  balky  team,'   no  additional  ex- 

their  animals  not  being  able  to  carry  them,  pense  in  salaries,  and  a  Just  accountability  in  the 
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disbursement  of  the  Indian  appropriations.  The  finest  efforts  in  the  House  was  a  defence  of  Mr. 
maehineiy  necessary  to  support  the  army  can.  Clay's  "  Tariff  of  1842,'*  In  1862,  President 
without  additional  expense,  supply  the  In-  Fillmore  appointed  him  minister  to  the  court 
dians."  of  St.  James,  as  successor  to  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
General  Sherman  is  also  quite  earnest  in  the  rence ;  he  held  the  position  about  a  year,  when 
recommendation  that  the  charge  of  Indian  af-  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  ap- 
fairs  be  transferred  to  the  War  Department.  pointee  of  President  rierce.  After  his  return, 
The  Peace  Commissioners  held  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Ingersoll  retired  to  private  life  and  to 
Chicago  in  October,  and  the  results  of  their  ex-  literary  pursuits,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
perience  and  deliberations  were  summed  up  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Union,  and, 
in  the  following  resolutions  then  adopted :  when    the    war    was    inaugurated,    he    pre- 

Ritolved,  That  this  Commiflflion  woommend  to  the  Pf^®^  ^  able  essay,  worthy  of  the  vigor  and 

President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  that  full  eloquence  of  his  early  manhood,  with  the  title, 

provision  be  at  once  made  to  feed,  dothe,  and  pro-  '*  Secession :  a  Folly  and  a  Crime. ^'     His  cour- 

tect  the  Indians  of  the  Crow,  Blackfeet,  Pegau,  Groa  teous  and  polished  manners,  his  elegant  scholar- 

dS:'ll'wi°;Sk^crScKa  ^^S^A^^  f  P^«d  %  kindlin««  and  gentleness  of  die- 

now  have  located,  or  may  hereafter  locate  permanent-  position,  made  him  an  object  of  general  esteem 

ly  on  the  respective  agricultural  reservations.  m  his  native  city.     The  dignity  of  D.  C.  L.  was 

Beaolved,  That  the  treaties  of  said  tribes  with  the  conferred  on  him  by  Oxford  University. 
United  States,  whether  ratmed  or  not,  should  be  con-        IOWA.    The  State  of  Iowa  has  an  area  of 

Bidered  to  be  and  remam  in  full  force  as  to  all  In-  rk  /vik  a/^na«.A  n.;i^  «;««>  ^.^nf-v.  rv^^v.:«v  ^^^ 

dians  of  such  tribes  as  now  have  or  may  hereafter  ^^l^^  »?^r®  ™*^^  Dme-tenths  of  which  com- 

have  their  homes  upon  agricultural  reservations  de-  P^^®  »  fertile  expanse  of  rolling  praine,  nsmg 

scribed  in  their  respective  treaties,  but  no  others.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to  a  general 

Besolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commission,  level  1,400  feet  above  that  of  the  sea.     The 

J^'l^wf  f^fT^.'5ul''^w°LT?n®^L^^^  growth  of  the  State  since  it  was  admitted  into 

to  rec<^mze  the  Indian  tribes  as  a  domestic  depend-  xL«,  tt«:^«.    :->  toAo   v-.«  i.^ -j      on 

ent  naSon,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  required  to  reo-  *^®  ^^rnon,  m  1846,  has  been  very  rapid.     Tlie 

ognize  them  as  such  by  existing  treaties,  and  by  amount  of  wheat  raised  in  the  State,  in  1868, 

treaties  made,  but  not  jet  ratified :  that  hereafter  aU  was  90,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  twice  as 

Indians  should  be  considered  and  held  to  be  individ-  much  as  was  grown  in  the  year  1863.     The 

uaUy  sulgect  to  the  laws  of  the  Umtod  States,  except  number  of  pounds  of  wool  produced  has  in- 
where  and  while  it  is  otherwise  provided  m  such  ,  ^r    il  ,i  .     .V    ww*  iiAwuv^^T^  ^~^ 

treaties ;  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  creased  fourfold  in  the  same  penod,  and  three 

same  protection  fVom  said  laws  as  other  persons  ow-  times  as  much  fruit  was  raised  in  the  State  last 

ingallegiance  to  the  Government  eiyoy.  year  as  was  produced  five  years  ago.    The  pop- 


ties  made  hi  October,  1867;  at  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  still  wholly  unoccupied.     There  are  20,000,000 

which  secure  to  them  the  right  of  roaming  and  hunt-  acres  of  excellent  land  within  the  limits  of 

ing  outside  their  reservations  ;  that  all  said  Indians  Iowa,   which  have  never  been  touched  by  the 

be  required  to  remove  at  once  to  said  reservations  and  ^lonffh    §a\A  whirh  mav  Ha  hnntrht  at   nriopo 

remain  within  them,  except  that,altor  peace  shall  C^„i  f^llo  Ko  *!fi^n^^^^^  ^ 

have  been  restored,  hunting-partiei  may  be  permitted  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10  per  acre, 
to  cross  their  boundaries  \ntn  written  authority  from        ^  he  Oreneral  Assembly  of  Iowa  meets  bien- 

their  a^ent  or  superintendent :  and  nially  at  Des  Moines,  on  the  2d  Monday  in  Jan- 

Jie8olved,  further,  That  military  force  should  be  ^ary.    Its  sessions,  at  the  last  term,  continued 

used  to  compel  the  removal  mto  said  reservations  of  ^^^^  ^^   ^^  ^        '^  ^^    jj^  ^^    ^   ^    ^ 

all  such  Indians  as  may  refuse  to  go,  atW  due  notice  t>       vi«  :i  X  ''**^*    '  ^^umve-j  u>  xaig^y 

has  been  given  them,  and  provision  has  been  made  -Kepublican,  and  the  general  tendency  of  pubho 

to  feed  and  protect  them  within  the  same.  opinion  in  the  State  is  toward  radical  measures. 

Be9olvei,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commissioh,  Some  attempts  which  were  made  to  modify  the 

the  Bureau  of  Indian  Atfairs  should  be  transferred  existing  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

from  the  Intenor  Department  to  the  War  Depart-  li^^^rs  ^let  with  little  countenance.     The  sub- 

'^''^^  ject  of  granting  the  right  of  suflfrage  to  women 

IKGEBSOLL,  Joseph  Reed,  LL.D.,  D.  0.  L.,  was  introduced,  and  the  following  resolution 

an  American  statesman  and  diplomatist,  bom  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ainendments 

in  Philadelphia,  June  14,  1786 ;  died  in  the  to  the  Oonstitution : 

same  city,  February  20,  1868.    He  was  a  son        -_         -nr   i.  i  j  *v       *-.  *i.   *  v      i^     -^    * 
^ff  4.\^^  A^J^riAnf  inJr<^A«   T««^^  T«/.^^»«rvii   ««^  «         TFa^«m,  Wc  hold  thcsc  tTuths  to  be  self-evident, 

of  the  emment  lawyer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  a  ^^^^  ^^1  men  are  created  equal,  endowed  by  their  Crel 

brother  of  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  a  somewhat  ator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  to  secure 

famous  member  of  Congress  many  years  ago.  these  rights  ffovemments  are  instituted,  deriving  their 

He    was    educated    at   Princeton,   graduating  justpowers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  and 

in    the  class  of  1804,  studied  law  with  bis  „  Y^''*^T^^®^®^- won^?«^lf^^^^^^ 

Ir.-^  J     xi.  •      1     'i.'i         X       __  Die  document  from  which  we  quote  refers  to  the  whole 

father,  and  attamed,  while  yet  a  young  mMi,  i^uj^au  race,  regardless  of  nationality  or  sex;  and 

to  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.     In  1835  he        Whereas,  We  recognize  the  fact,  that,  as  a  general 

was  elected  to  Congress  from  Philadelphia  by  principle,  taxation  and  representation  should  be  co- 

tho  Whigs,  and  served  for  one  term.    In  1842  extensive;  a^d 

t1      ^«-  ^  J«:t«  ^r.^^^A    ««;i  ^^»4^:n«A^  ;«  n/x«  Where/Ms  It  is  a  fact  that  women  are  compelled  to 

he  was  again  ele^ed    and  continued  m  Con-      .^^  allegiance  and  pay  taxes  to  a  government  in  the 

in-ess  till  1849.     While  in  Congress  he  was  a  enactment  of  whose  laws  they  haveheen,  and  still  are, 

firm  supporter  of  Henry  Clay,  and  one  of  his  denied  a  voice :  therefore 
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B6  U  TMohed  <u  the  serue  of  this  ITouie,  That  steps  United  States,  that  every  man,  on  reaching  the  shoios 

should  be  taken,  looking  toward  a  ohange  in  the  con-  of  this  country,  is  entitled  to  change  his  allesiance  at 

stitution  of  this  State,  so  as  to  allow  woman  the  right  his  pleasure,  and  that,  when  naturalized,  he  becomes 

of  fhtnohise,  for  the  proper  use  of  which,  her  quick  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled 

perception,  strong  intellect,  and,  above  all,  her  nigh  to  and  will  be  defended  by  the  whole  power  of  the 

sense  of  right  and  justice,  have  proven  her  so  well  Government. 

qualified.  Jietohtd,  That  the  course  pursued  1^  our  Forel^ 

'D^or.inff/xTia  {«  fnTT/M.  .xP  ttYiriAaAliinn  tliA  Pi-AQi  mimstcrs  in  Prussia  and  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  m 

Resolutioiis  in  favor  of  impeaohmg  the  Presi-  ^^        ^.^^^  inhumanity  and  failing  to  respond  to 

dent  of  the  United  States  were  adopted  m  the  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  American  dtizens  when 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  85  to  10,  and  the  follow-  pressed  into  the  Trussian  army^  and  while  confined 
ing  was  adopted  in  the  lower  Honse,  by  a  strict  m  British  dungeons,  merits  our  just  condemnation, 
party  vote,  all  the  Republicans  voting  for,  and  Among  the  laws  enacted  with  a  view  to  pro- 
all  the  Democrats  against  it.  moting  the  material  interests  of  the  Common- 
RewUed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  wealth,  was  one  prohibiting  the  importation 
owing  his  election  to  the  loyal  people  thereof,  and  of  infected  oatUe,  an  act  *'  to  encoorage  the 
committed^  by  repeated  pledges  prior  to  his  election,  growing  of  timber,  fruit-trees,  shade-tre^  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  Republican  Pn^ciples  hav-  j^edges,^'  and  numerous  laws  passed  in  the  in- 
mir  deserted  his  loyal  associations,  to  which  he  was  .  ^ .  ^  ^  m  j  ji  ai.  •  i.  i  • 
pledged  in  honor  aid  good  faith,  aid  pkced  himself  terest  of  railroads  and  other  mtemal  improve- 
as  aleader  of  the  opposition,  and  champion  of  the  in-  ments.  The  growing  of  timber  is  to  be  encour- 
tcrests  of  the  party  which  so  recently  plunged  the  aged  by  exempting  from  taxation  $100  worth 
country  into  civil  war,  has  forfeited  alike  hw  good  ^^f  ,.^^1  or  personJ  property  for  ten  years,  for 
faith,  and  the  confidence  of  aU  loyal  people,  and  ought  .  orrA  nf  forAflt-trftA«  nliintftd  «nA  pnlti- 
to  resign  the  office  which  he  has  perverted  to  thwart  ®*?".  ^l^  ^^  lorest-trees  pianiea  ana  culti- 
the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  interests  of  loy-  vated,  the  trees  not  to  be  more  tnan  80  feet 
alty  and  good  government ;  and  that,  in  his  assault  apart.  Property  to  the  amount  of  (50  is  to 
upon  a  soldier  of  the  Republic,  he  has  given  fresh  be  exempted  from  taxation  ^yq  years  for  each 
o&enoe  to  all  the  gaUant  soldiers  of  the  county,  imd  ^^^^  fruit-trees  are  cultivated,,  placed 
to  the  people  who  gratefully  acknowledge  the  eimnent  4..  ,  .  j.  Anx"*  ^^ '^ 
services  of  the  great  captwn  of  the  ww ;  and,  there-  ^ ^^^,^  not  exceeding  80  feet, 
fore,  that  this  General  Aisflembly  declares  its  unheal-  The  aid  to  railroads,  aside  from  the  granting 
tating  confidence  in  the  honOr  and  integrity  of  the  of  franchises  for  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
soldier  whom  the  President  has  Msailed,  and,  when  consists  in  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the  bene- 

^'l.iSV;.ir8?'G™nJ'rbc«We  CbuiS  fit  of  t5««  important  enterpri**.  The  ml- 
Standard  once  more  in  triumph  into  the  national  cap-  roads  of  the  btate  are  now  twelve  m  number, 
ital,  the  people  of  Iowa  will  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  and  have  more  than  1,400  miles  of  road  in  act- 
to  restore  harmony  to  the  Union  by  sending  the  loyal  nal  operation.  A  great  work  connected  with 
chieftain  into  the  White  House,  and  Andrew  Johnson  ^his  system  of  railways  is  a  bridge  over  the 
into  private  hfe.  Missouri  River  at  OouncU  Bluffs,  the  plan  of 

The  following  resolutions  show  the  senti-  which  has  been  already  prepared  by  General 
ments  of  the  Legislature  on  a  prominent  inter-  G.  M.  Dodge,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Union  Pa- 
national  question :  oifio  Railroad,  while  a  contract  for  its  execu- 

Whsreas^  American  citizens  travelling  abroad  have  tion  has  been  made  with  L.  B.  Bloomer,  Esq., 


and  of  the  nver.    The  bridge  will  cross  the  stream 

Whereas,  The  spirit  of  the  age,  the  genius  of  our  with  10  spans  each  of  250  feet  extent.     Besides 

Institutions,  the  traditions  of  our  nation,  and  the  Ian-  the  2,600  feet  of  iron-work,  forming  these  arch- 

guage  of  Its  laws,  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  slav-  ^„  .1 '   4.^^^}^^  ,^11  v„„^  «K/>«*  7irr^««>«.iA««*k 

&h  cloctrine  of  *^  once  a  subject,  always  a  subject ; "  ^^}^X  ^^^^^  ^  ^^7^  about  the  same  length, 

therefore,  be  it  <^u  the  approaches  to  the  structure  will  be 

Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  about  three  miles  long.     The  weight  of  the 

Iowa,  that  it  IS  the  duty  of  our  national  authorities  to  superstructure  of  this  bridge  will   be  about 

^™^^,^"»*  *^«*  the  person  of  a  subject  of  the  gnOO  pounds  for  each  lineal  foot. 

Umted  States  is  as  sacred  as  our  flag,  that  the  unwar-  '  *     ^^        .     a^C^  n  ^— T -1                    i    « 

ranted  interference  by  foreign  Governments  with  the  ^^  ^^  received  the  Crovemor  8  approval  on 

liberty  of  the  former  will  be  deemed  an  insult  to  the  the  81st  of  March,  which  provided  for  the  es- 

latter.  tablishment  of  a  State  Reform    School   for 

Besohedy  that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  offenders  against  the  laws,  both  male  and  fe- 

JS?SytfJS'^aX"lS*^^S^t^?r'^St  male,belowthea,jeofeighteenye«^,  Thbis 

of  American  citizens  by  any  power  should  be  promptly  ^i^  institution  01  which  a  growmg  need  is  felt  in 

resented  andpunishea  by  our  Government.  many  of  the  States.     The  act  of  March  last,  in 

Resolved,  ThAt  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Eng-  Iowa,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  trustees 

lish  law-oMcers  on  the  Jiit>ject  of  allegiance  is  not  ^^^  the  organization  of  the  school  under  their 

recognized  as  the  law  of  the  Umted  States,  and  that  j»  ^^x*  «    ° « j  i«^„  j^.«,«   -^-^i^^t^^-   «^.-  :#.« 

our  Stizens,  whether  native  or  adopted,  mist  not  be  direction,  and  lays  down  regulations  for  its 

molested  or  interfered  with  so  long  as  they  commit  general  management,  but  the  selection  of  a 

no  offence  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Eng:land,  and,  permanent  site  and  the  erection  of  appropriate 

that  words  snoken  or  acts  done  m  the  United  States  buildings  are  left  to  the  care  of  future  Lejnsla- 

f^i^trib!^^^*'^'^^^''"^'^'^*''"*'^*'^  *°r®s.    A  temporary  institution  is,  however,  to 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  United  ^®  opened  at  once  in  accordance  with  the  law, 

States  Government,  and  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  by  leasing,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  jears, 
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the  land,    btdldingg,  and  appurtenances   of  pie  for  their  ratification  at  the  election  in  Ko- 

Whitens  Manual  Labor  Institute.    The  general  vember  for  members  of  Congress  and  presi- 

policy  of  the  Iowa  State  Reform  School  is  in^-  dential  electors.     The  political   conventions 

cated  in  the  following  provisions  regarding  were  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 

the  treatment  of  delinquents  committed  to  its  were  three  in  nnmber.    About  the  first  of  Feb- 

charge :  ruary,  the  colored  people  held  a  convention  and 

Smiianis,  No  bdy  or  girl  riuill  bo  committed  to  P^^iftied  an  address  "to  every  true,  honest, 

Bwd  reform  school  for  ft  lon^  term  than  unta  he  or  and  liberty-lovmg  citizen  of  Iowa,"  callmg 

she  attains  the  age  of  migonty,  but  the  sud  truateea,  upon  such  worthy  citizens  for  "  sympathy  and 

by  their  order,  may  at  any  time,  after  one  vear's  ser-  sid  in  learning  those  rights   and   privileges 

Jl^i.^^l^l^A'^^^  J^<^^.  ^}o-f  to  us  as  fi^  men.';     The  ad- 

factory  evSenoe  of  reformation.        '          ^  dress  is  simply  an  appeal  for  the  right  of  sut- 

8ee.  19.  Anv  boy  or  girl  committed  to  the  State  ^age,  whici^  has  hitherto  been  denied  the  col- 

Seform  School  ahall  be  there  kept,  diadplined,  in-  ored  people  of  the  State  by  the  constitution. 

Btructed.  enaployed,  and  governed;  under  the  dureo-  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Des 

^f^S^t^^rr^^^^^^       SJfS^eToTleJ^a?;^  JJoi5<«  on.the  26th  of  February,  and  adopted 

charged.    The  binding  out  or  diachaw  or* boy  or  the  foUowmg  resolutions : 

SlL'StTl'SlhL  Y«;ti£S^^                      iS.f  1-  -S^^^  By  «^«  Democracy  of  Iowa  in  oonven- 

^?^^.l^i^JJ^M?}^nP}^r.^^  fl^iw^  ^^^  assemWWd,  tW  the  reconatriction  policy  of  Con- 

tiea  incurred  by  conviction  of  the  offence  for  which  ^^  ^  unoonatitutional  and  deetructive  of  the  spirit 

he  or  she  waa  committed.  %f  American  liberty,  and,  if  carried  out,  will  ine^ta- 

Another  law  of  the  last  legislative  session,  ^^iX^^JJi,:  ¥SX%"  sl^^^^ 

having  some  general  interest,  is  entitled  "an  of  the  country,  with  ito  prostrated  buainesB,  paralysed 

act  abolishing  distmctions  between  foreigners  industry,  oppressive  taxation,  and  political  anarchy, 

and  citizens  as  to  the  acquisition,  ei^oyment,  <u^  the  dire<n  results  of  the  unwise  and  unconstitu- 

and  transfer  of  property,"  whereby  aU  distino-  tional  legislatl<m  of  the  dominant  par^  in  Conmss. 

4^^«.  ^f^-hi^  ^riT^A  iw^i^V^A  Krv*!*  «1 4./V  «««i  ««^  *•  -B«»fe«rf,  Thst  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  the 

tions  of  the  kind  mdicated,  both  as  to  real  and  oongressional'  poUcy  to  continue  in  power  the  most 

personal  property,  are  done  away.  venal  and  corrupt  political  party  that  ever  dishonored 

An  act  for  the  registration  of  qualified  elec-  any  civiliaation;  a  policy  vindictively  enacted  and 

tors  waa  passed  at  uie  end  of  the  session,  pro-  merdlessly  prosecuted,  with  the   unconstitutional 

Tiding  that  the  assessors  shaU  make  a  Tist  of  P^^if  3?S^SJ!S?«I??^^^^ 

.j°  .  _  .  .        ^*  X      -.V          J  A-L  J.  XV  ical  power  of  the  Government  m  the  aominant  radical 

resident  voters  m  each  township,  and  that  the  paityin  Congress. 

trustees  and  clerk  of  townships,  and  the  mayor,  4.  JUtolved,  That  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mr 

assessor,  clerk,  and  marshal  of  cities  shall  con-  tional  credit  we  pledge  the  honor  of  the  Democnu^ 

Btitute  a  Board  of  Registry,  to  make,  with  the  pf  Iowa,  but  that  we  will  unalterably  oppose  that  pol- 

4»iA  /*f  4^iiAao  a«i/ka«/^««)  MiXl  a  4ii/v»^»i«  •«.»!<.  ^^y  which  proposos  to  psy  the  noh  man  in  gold  and 

aid  of  these  assessors  hsts,  a  ^orough  regis-  ^^^          ^^^  depreciated  currency ;  and*that  we 

tration  oi  the  legal  voters  of  tneir  respective  believe  that  the  currency  which  is  good  enough  to 

townships  and  cities.    A  revisal  of  the  registry  pay  the  soldier,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  is  good 

lists  is  to  be  made  on  the  Tuesday  next  pre-  enough  for  the  bondholder;  and,  "the  **  Rreen- 

ceding  the  general  election,  and  nope«cni.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^.'^^ 

to  be  allowed  to  vote  whose  name  does  not  the  pu^Uo  debt,  and  is  receivable  for  all  loans  made 

appear  on  the  register  on  the  day  of  election,  to  the  United  States,  we  are  in  favor  of  paying  off  the 

^^  unless  the  person  offering  to  vote  shall  ftir-  bonded  debt  of  this  nation  in  greenbacks  as  rapidly 

nish  the  judges  of  election  his  affidavit,  showing  "  ^^7  ^™  4^«»  <>'  ^^  flnandal  safety  of  the 

that  he  is  a  qualified  elector,  and  a  proper  ~"jS^^,  ^S"  the  naUonal-bank  system,  organ- 

reason  tor  not  appeanng  before  said  board  on  ized  in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders,  ouffht  to  be 

the  day  for  correcting  said  register,  and  prove  abolished,  and  the  United  States  notes  substituted  in 

by  the  affidavit  of  a  person  whose  name  is  on  li^u  of  a  national-bsnk  currency,  thus  saving  to  the 

eaid  regirtertlu^t  he  knowBenohpe«pn  to.be  S^J'^'SlSlftftSrofcrfflt^^^ 

a  resident  of  such  township,  and.  if  m  a  city  ^^^^^  we  demand  that  the  shares  of  such  banks  in 

or  incorporated  village,  giving  the  place  of  lowa  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes,  State  and 

residence  in  the  manner  required  to  be  entered  municipal,  as  other  property  of  the  State. 

on  the  register,  which  said  affidavits  shall  be  ,  Ji^ed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 

^i^A  fn  fkL  ^a;1>a  ^f  ♦!.*  4^»r».k;*w  aIa.i^  "     TK«  to  protect  all  cituens,  whether  native  or  naturalized, 

filed  m  the  ^ce  of  the  township  clerk."    The  .^  ^        .  ^,  ^t  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  without  regard  ti 

penalty  for  fraudulent  registration  or  votmg,  the  prete^ed  daim  of  foreign  nations  to  perpetual 

or  causing,  aiding,  or  abetting  any  such  act  on  allegiance. 

the  part  of  another  person,  is  imprisonment  in  Msolved^  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  repesl  of  ttie 

the  State  prison  for  not  less  than  one  year  for  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  of  the  enactment  of  a  judi- 

", J  'L ^^ /« ^^                             •'  cious  license  law  m  its  stead. 

each  and  every  offence.  ^  _  ^  _  .  ,  ^  Besohed,  That  we  are  oppose*  to  conferring  the 
A  provision  was  made  by  the  last  Legislature  the  right  of  suflhige  upon  the  negroes  in  Iowa,  and 
for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  we  deny  the  right  of  the  General  Qovemment  to  inter- 
State,  by  striking  the  word  "  white  "  from  that  ^^IV^'^S"  .*^®  <l"««'io»  ^^  suffrage  in  any  of  the  States 
instrument  and  removing  all  political  distinc-  ^^^^he  foUoVing  is  the  Republican  platform : 
tions  folded  on  difference  of  color  No  dec-  ^  ^^^  de\egms  and  representative  of  the  Ra- 
tion for  htate  omcers  occurred  m  18o8,  but  this  publican  pwty  of  Iowa,  in  convention  assembled,  do, 
amendment  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo-  for  ourselves  and  party,  resolve : 
YoL,  vni.^S5     ▲ 
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1.  That  it  is  as  importaat  that  the  prinoipleB  of  the  lation,  aooording  to  the  Gensns  of  1862,  Si,2Y3,- 

Kepublican  party  should  control  in  the  administration  ^76.     The  following  cities  had,  in  1861,  more 

of  the  State  and  nation  now,  and  for  the  future,  as  at  ^^       100,000    inhabitante :    Naples,   418,968; 

any  time  since  that  party's  oi^gamzation ;  and  that  the  JJSt       i  bflTAo .     t.,^     i  qa  koa  .     p«S,^a 

restoration  to  power,  imder  Miy  pretext,  or  any  foim  Milan,    196,109;     Tunn,    180,620;    Palermo, 

of  pai^  oi^amxation,  of  the  men  who  would  again  167,625;  Oenoa,  127,986;  Florence,  114^368; 

apply  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  pro-slavery  Venice,   118,626.     With    regard  to   religion, 

party  before  and  during  the  war,  to  the  present  and  ^^^^  ^^  24,167,865  Roman  Oatholioa,  32,982 

future  administration  of  State  and  national  affairs.     T>__x„^-_i.- ^oo  Oftfl   Tonro ^h^  ramtJnilAr  h^. 

would  be  an  evU  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  fuli  Protestants,  29,288  Jewfr-the  remainder  be- 

of  danger  to  the  country.      •  longmg  to  other  sects.    Italy  is  divided  mto 

2rThat,  while  we  recognise  the  fkot  that  the  eleo-  8,662  commnnes  or  parishes,  of  whioh  2,763 

tow  of  Iowa  are  to  act  individually  and  directly  upon  jj^ve  less  than  1.000  inhabitants,  and  only  nme 

the  proposed  lunendmente  to  the  constitution  of  tiie  ^j^      100,000.     In  the  budget  for  the  year 

State ;   and,  while  we  recognire  that  the  prmciples  71"  >r  "J"      *vv,vvrv.     *m  «**«      «p                  j 

embo^ed  ik  said  amendments  are  more  sa^  tCi  1868  the  expenditures  were  estiinated  at  982,- 

party  ties,  and,  above  aU,  considerations  of  mere  par-  882,416  lire  (one  lira,  19  cents),  the  rec^pts  at 

ty  policy,  nevertheless,  we  deem  it  proper  to  a^ain  790,912,728  lire,  and  the  deficit  at  191,969,688 

nroclaim  it  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  political  ^^     xhe  public  debt  amounted,  on  December 

faith,  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  we  «^   ^  j,-,-  .  *).  t^^jt  iriQ  i  kq  Hr«  rnrnninAl  indna  of 

are  m  favor  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  con-  ^h  looj*  ^^^^^'*"^'/TiJ!?  (nominal  value  oi 

stitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa  which  wiU  secure  the  capital).    The  army,  in  1869,  was,  aowM-ding  to 

righto  of  the  ballot,  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  to  consist  of 

equal  justice  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  color,  race,  or  188,481  men  on  the  peace  footing,  and  6^,^1 

"WS?'  * ««  A^r^^r^A  +1.^  .f^«fo-f  .^r^^^T,  ?«  ♦!»«  mcu  ou  thc  war  footing.    The  number  of  war- 

8.  That  we  demand  the  stnctest  economy  m  tne  ,            ^    y     «~IZ  i  loan.  aa  ^,.^^^a  «^*k 

administration  of  our  State  and  national  Govern-  ▼o««l8  was,  on  January  1, 1869,  99,  armed  witii 

ment.  1^022  guns.    The  number  of  iron-olads  was  22, 

4  That  we  are  in  £svor  of  the  nomination  of  U.  S.  armed  with  272  guns.    The  official  valae  of  the 


Grant  as  our  candidate  for  Pres iden^  and,  as  a  guwan-  special  commerce  in  1866  was  as  foUows :  im- 
tee  of  his  life  and  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation,  Jl_^-  i^jy/.  ^^  r^^ ,  fl-mnrfta  4J51  ono  nOA  -  tmn- 
our  delegates  are  espedallv  eigoined  to  secure,  aa  our  P?™;  IAX'aS*^  exporto,  451,»U0,OUU ,  tran 
candidata  for  Vioe5>resident;  a  RepubUcan  of  un-  «t,  47,600,000.  The  movement  of  shipping,  in- 
swerving  fidelitv  and  unimpeachable  inte^f^.  dudinig  coasting  vessels,  was,  in  1866,  aa  follows: 
6.  That  the  views,  purposes,  and  principles  of  the  Vmmu.  i^hm. 

Bepublican  organization  of  Iowa,  have  ever  been  well        .  Entered 107,1 29       8,292,^^ 

denned,  undentood,  and  sustained ;  and  we  are  re-  Cleared 104,787       8,100,250 

solved  that  the  Bepublican  standard  shali  never  be        _,  _      ^  .     ,o/,«  -.x  j  ^ 

lowered  or  compromised.    That  on  the  battle-field.         The  merchant  navj,  in  1866,  o<Miaisted  of 

at  the  polls,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  Iowa  16,210  vessels,  havmg  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 

has  ever  been  radically  in  earnest,  in  fighting  for  and  717,366. 
miuntiuningourliber^,ou^^  Accordmg   to   the  Statistical  Re^ster  of 

^e^e^:;,ttTd2^"^^^  PubUc  Section  for  the  year  186^^ 

assemble  at  Chica^  on  the  20th  inst,  an  unequivocal  at  Florence^  the  number  of  studento  entered  on 

avowal  of  our  pnnoiples,  and  upon  such  a  platform  the  booka  of  the  fifteen  uniyersiliea  of  the 

we  propose  to  meet  and  overwhehn  our  political  oppo-  ©ountiy  was,  for  law,  2,761;  medicine,  1,985; 

^^^^'  mathematics,  1,299;  literature  and  philosophy, 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  elec-  116;  theology,  18;  and  pharmacy,  683.    The 

tors,  pledged  to  vote  for  General  Grant  for  largest  numbers  were,  at  Padua,  1,487;  l^s- 

President,  by  a  majority  of  46,869,  the  whole  pies,  1,427,  and  Turin,  1,124;  while  at  Sassari 

vote  being  194,489,  and  Grant  having  120,899  there  were  only  68;  Parma,  61;  Oa^iazi,  85, 

to  74,040  for  Seymour.    The  whole  vote  on  and  Sienna,  91.    In  1867, 468  students  passed  as 

amending  the  constitution,  by  striking  the  licentiates  in  law,  206  in  medicine,  199  in  msih- 

word  ^^  white"  from  the  clause  designating  the  ematics,  and  20  in  literature  and  philosophy; 

qualifications  of  electors,  was  186,608,  of  which  also,  41  diplomas  were  given  for  tne  position 

106,884  were  for  the  amendment,  and  81,119  of  notu*y,  and  161  for  pharmacy.    There  were 

against  it.    The  constitution  was  accordingly  8,796  pupils  in  the  104  royal  colleges^  4^768  in 

amended  by  a  majority  of  24,266  votes.    Six  186  professional  schools,  1,608  in  26  minor  od- 

RepresentatiTcsto  Oongress  were  chosen,  aU  of  leges,  and  972  in  the  different  municipal  sem- 

whom  were  Republicans.  inaries.    The  grants  from  the  GovemmeBt  to 

There  will  be  no  session  of  the  Legislature  in  Sunday  and  evening  sdiools  for  the  working- 

1869.  classes  amounted  to  618,986  lira,  distributed 

ITALY,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe,  among  8,808  teachers;  to  61  societies  for  pro- 
King,  Victor  Emmanuel,  bom  March  14, 1820 ;  moting  popular  instruction,  42,984  lire ;  and  to 
succeeded  his  father,  as  King  of  Sardinia,  on  67  infant  schools,  81,470  lire. 
March  28,  1849 :  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Interesting  information  on  the  oammen^ 
Italy  on  March  17, 1861.  Heir-apparent  to  the  and  manufactures  of  Italy  is  given  in  an  Eng- 
throne,  Prince  Humbert,  bom  March  14, 1844 ;  hsh  Blue  Book,  containing  reports  made  on 
married  April  22, 1868,  to  Princess  Marguerita,  the  subject  to  Lord  Stanley,  as  Secretary  for 
of  Savoy,  aaughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  G^enoa,  Foreign  Afffurs,  by  Sir  Ai  Paget  From  par- 
brother  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  area  ticulars  recorded  with  reference  to  the  silk- 
of  the  kingdom  (since  the  annexation  of  Vene-  trade  it  appears  that  the  number  of  looms  now 
tia,  in  1866) is  118,866 square  miles;  the  popu-  at  work  m  Italy  is  about  20,000,  Genoa  and 
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Como  being  the  great  centres  of  mannfactnre,  On  January  5th  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  as 
and  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  throwing  follows:  General  Mcnabrea,  President  and  Min- 
mills  is  about  2,721,759  kilogrammes,  the  value  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs;   Senator   Cadoma, 
of  which  is  computed  at  196,500,000  lire.    The  Minister   of  the   Interior;   Count   Cambray 
production  of  wool  is  small,  as  it  is  estimated  Digny,  Minister  of  Finance ;    M<nor-General 
that  there  are  in  the  country  less  than  9,000,-  Bertole  Viale,  Minister  of  War ;  Deputy  De 
000  sheep.     The  total  quantity  of  woollen  Filippo,  Minister  of  Justice;  Signer  Broglio, 
and  worsted  yarn  made  annually  is  reckoned  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Commerce ; 
at  8,960,000  kilogrammes^  and  about  340,000  Count  Oantelli,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Ad- 
persons  are  employed  in  tne  woollen  manufac-  miral  Ribotti,  .Minister  of  Marine.    In  Septem- 
ture.    Italy  contains  200  cotton-spinning  mills,  ber  Count  Cantelli  was  appointed  to  the  Min- 
producing  annually  148,767  metrical  quintals  istxy  of  the  Interior,  and  Signer  Pasini,  in  his 
of  yam,  valued  at  84,900,000  lire.    The  annual  place,  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.    On 
produce  of  flax  amounts  to  185,000  metrical  October  9th  Signer  De  Yicenzi  was  appointed 
quintals,  and  of  hemp  to  500,000  quintals.    A  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
great  quantity  of  lace  is  made  at  Genoa,  in  In  no  country  of  Europe  have  the  finances 
parts  of  Lombardy,  at  Venice,  and  in  the  south-  been,  of  late,  in  so  unfavorable  a  condition  as 
em  provinces.    There  are  84  iron-mines  now  in  Italy.     The   Minister  of  Finance,  Count 
worked  in  Italy,  producing  an  annual  average  Cambray  Di^y,  in  January  submitted  to  the 
of  about  1,500,000  metrical  quintals  of  ore;  22  Chamber  of  Deputies  his  report  on  the  nation- 
Gopper-mines,  from  which  are  extracted  yearly  al  finances.    He  anticipated  a  deficit  for  1869 
about  82,010  tons  of  ore;  15  lead  and  silver  of  240,000,000  lire.    He  proposed  to  cover  this 
mines,  producing  about  160,447  metrical  quin-  by  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax,  the  develop- 
talfl  of  ore;  four  mercury-mines,  and  one  zino-  ment  of  existing  taxes,  and  by  the  reorganizar 
mine.    About  fifteen  varieties  of  marble  are  tion  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  public 
quarried  in  Italy,  and  the  annual  value  of  that  administration.    Tne  only  new  tax  proposed 
exported  from  Carrara  amounts  to  upward  of  was  a  tax  upon  grinding,  which  womd  apply 
1,000,000  lire.    There  are  now  586  paper-mills  to   all   substances   subject   to   that  process, 
in  the  kingdom,  the  annual  consumption  of  rags  whether  comestible  or  not.  On  cereals  this  tax 
being  867,084  quintals,  and  the  value  of  the  would  only  amount  to  2^  centimes  per  kilo- 
paper  manufactured  28,040,000  lire,  while  the  gramme ;  the  total  net  profit  of  which  to  the 
valueof  the  paper  exported  may  be  set  down  at  state  was  estimated  at  76,000,000  lire.     The 
4,885,000  lire,  and  that  of  the  importations  at  millers  would  be  empowered  to  collect  the 
iS,l  17,000  lire.    The  coral  fishery  employs  be-  tax.    The  development  of  existing  taxes  would 
tween  800  and  400  boats,  and  upward  of  2,500  include  the  extension  to  all  the  provinces  of 
men  and  boys,  and  most  of  that  obtained  is  the  tax  upon  Government  concessions,  which 
wrought  at  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  from  would  produce  an  increase  of  4,000,000  lire. 
8,000  to  9,000  lire  being  realized  yearly  by  the  The  registry  and   stamp   taxes  were  to  be 
trade.    The  total  produce  of  wine  in  Italy  is  more  regularly  collected.  The  tax  upon  bills  of 
estimated  at  28,879,000  hectolitres,  the  ooun-  exchange  was  to  be  reducM.    From  these  two 
tries  to  which  these  wines  are  exported  being  measures  the   increase  to  the   revenue  was 
England,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  America,  estimated  at  19,000,000  lire.    The  reorganiza- 
The  agricultural  statistics  show  that  the  super-  tion  of  the  GU>vemment  tobacco  manufactories 
£dal  extent  of  the  productive  soil  of  Italy  is  would  efifect  an  economy  of  7,000,000  lire, 
28,017,096  hectolitres,  more  than  11,000,000  and  yield  in  Mure  an   annual   revenue   of 
of  which  consist  of  arable  land.    The  institu-  2,000,000  lire.     The  income  tax  being  much 
tion  of  savings  banks  in  tMs  country  dates  from  ^eater  than  in  England,  the  minister  proposed 
1822,  and  at  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  to  abolish  it,  and  in  its  stead  to  substitute  a 
depositors  to  population  is  1  in  61,  the  average  general   tax   on  all  incomes,   whether  from 
amount  to  the  credit  of  each  person  being  521  earnings  or   property,  thereby  producing   a 
lire.    The  ship-building  business  in  Italy  is  ao-  benefit  to  the  state  revenue  of  42,000,000  lire. 
tive.    In  1862  there  w.ere  but  56  ship-yards^  Radical  changes  were  to  be  effected  in  the 
which  launched  215  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  method  of  collecting  the  taxes,  the  present 
25,271  tons.    In  1866  the  number  of  ship-yards  system  being  both  vexatious  and  expensive, 
had  increased  to  91 ;  that  of  vessels  launched  and  offering  facilities  to  fraud.    A  reorganiza- 
to  675,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  59,522  tons.  tion  of  the  public  administration  on  this  sub- 

At  the  close  of  1867  there  were  over  2,500  lect  would  be  introduced.     A  bill  would  be 

miles  of  railroad  open  in  Italy.    At  the  close  brought  in,  transferring  the  service  of  the 

of  1870  there  will  be  nearly  4,500.    The  rail-  treasury  to  the  National  Bank,  which  would 

road  which  unites  France  to  Italy,  over  Mont  not,  however,  have  any  concern  in  collecting 

Cenis,  was  opened  in  1868,  and  the  tunnel  the  taxes.     One  uniform  law  for  the  whole 

which  is  to  pierce  the  mountain  is  two-thirds  kingdom  would  be  introduced  relative  to  the 

completed.  collection  of  taxes,  according  to  which  all 

The  King  in  March  signed  a  decree  insti-  direct  taxes  would  be  collected  by  the  muni- 

tnting  a  new  order,  to  be  called  the  "  Crown  cipalities  under  the  control  of  Government 

of  Italy."  inspectors.    These  reforms,  it  was  estimated, 
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would  produce  an  immediate  benefit  to  the  only  to  obtain  this  sum  by  the  financial  opera- 
treasury  of  14,000,000  lire,  thereby  reducing  tion  on  the  ecclesiastical  property,  but  hoped  he 
the  deficit  for  1869  to  78,000,000  lire,  which  would  have  a  surplus  on  nand  toward  the  liqui- 
the  minister  hoped  would  be  covered  by  the  dation  of  previous  deficits.  The  report  of  the 
development  of  commercial  prosperity.  In  committee  upon  the  tobacco  convention  ap- 
conclusion,  Signor  Oambray  Digny  expressed  pointed  by  this  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  distii- 
a  hope  tiiat  the  measures  indicated  would  be  Dut^d  among  the  members  of  the  Chamber  on 
adopted.  He  regarded  them  as  of  urgent  August  1st.  It  proposes  that  the  advance  of 
necessity,  and  if  delayed  beyond  the  present  180,000,000  lire  in  gold  should  be  paid  by  the 
year  the  difficulties  of  Italian  finances  would  contractors  to  the  Government  within  eight 
become  involved  past  remedy.  The  minister  months  from  the  approval  of  the  convention, 
stated  that  the  deficit  up  to  the  end  of  1867  in  instalments  to  be  arranged  by  the  Finance 
was  820,000,000  lire.  Signor  Cambray  Bigny  Minister.  The  issuing  price  of  the  oompany^s 
concluded  his  statement  as  follows :  '^  The  bonds  would  be  settled  by  arrangement  be- 
tot£d  accumulated  deficit  at  the  end  of  1868  tween  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  con- 
should  be  680,000,000  lire,  instead  of  820,000,-  tractors.  The  report  further  proposes  that  the 
000  in  1867.  To  cover  these  680,000,000  there  revenue  assured  to  the  Government  during  the 
are  three  resources — ^the  current  account  at  first  biennial  period  should  equal  the  net  profit 
the  bank,  which,  however,  is  not  808jCK)0,000,  for  the  year  1868^  the  same  to  be  determined 
as  had  been  stated ;  and  issue  of  Treasury  by  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  will  be  two 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  250,000,000 ;  and  an  persons  named  by  the  contractors  and  two  by 
advance  of  100,000,000  from  the  bank  npon  the  Minister  of  finance,  the  latter  presiding, 
the  security  of  ecclesiastical  property.  The  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  adopted  the  con- 
state is  also  entitled  to  a  loan  of  80,000,000  vention  by  a  large  minority,  the  Chamber  of 
from  the  bank.  These  resources  are,  however,  Deputies  on  August  8th,  by  205  against  161,  the 
partiy  exhausted,  so  that  there  will  remain  Senate  on  August  22d,  by  106  against  11.  On 
a  deficit  of  162,000,000,  and  this  can  only  be  October  5th  was  issued  tiie  pro8)>ectus  of  a  dx 
removed  by  a  fresh  issue  of  bonds  upon  the  per  cent,  tobacco  loan  of  £9,404,762. — ^the 
ecclesiastical  property,  which  the  Government  issue  being  in  bonds  of  600  and  2,500  francs 
cannot  undertake,  according  to  law,  at  a  lower  each.  In  JNovember,  after  the  reassembling  of 
rate  than  80,  until  after  Jxme  next  To  remove  Parliament,  the  Minister  of  finance  issued  an 
the  forced  currency  would  require  540,000,000  appendix  to  the  budget  of  1868,  showing  that 
in  gold.  At  present  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  the  deficit  of  that  year  had  been  reduced  from 
means  of  paying  878,000,000  due  to  the  bank ;  217,000,000  lire  to  81,000,000,  and  that  the 
the  removal  of  the  false  currency  would  fol-  deficit  of  1869  would  also  be  81,000,000,  where- 
low."  The  minister  proposed  a  gradual  re-  of  70,000,000  would  be  covered  by  the  proceeds 
m'oval  of  the  deficit,  78,000,000  of  which  would  of  the  sale  of  the  eccleaiastical  property, 
be  covered  in  1869,  and  the  remainder  in  a  The  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  au- 
total  period  of  twelve  years.    The  entire  ex-  tumn  vacation,  on  the  24th  of  November,    On 

Sense  to  the  state  occasioned  by  the  Garibal-  the  next  day,  Signor  Mari  was  elected  presi- 
ian  movement  in  October  was  estimated  at  dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  185  Totes^ 
18,000,000  lire.  The  ecclesiastical  property  at  against  93  given  to  Signor  Crispi,  the  candi- 
present  sold  had  realized  40,849,000  lire.  The  date  of  the  Left.  Signor  Mordino,  the  candi- 
treasury  had  at  present  available  the  sum  of  date  of  the  Right,  was  elected  vice-president 
294,000,000,  of  which  about  118,000,000  were  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Signor  Curti,  as  to 
to  be  drawn  from  the  bank,  and  66,000,000  in  what  course  the  Government  intended  to 
Treasury  bonds  to  be  placed  in  circulation.  take  dter  the  fresh  defiance  by  the  Pa- 
The  different  financial  measures  proposed  pacy  to  Italy  given  by  the  execution  of 
by  the  minister  engaged  the  almost  exclusive  Monti  and  Tognetti,  on  November  24tb,  Gen- 
attention  of  the  Parliament  for  more  than  six  eral  Menabrea  said  that  he  did  not  disguise 
months.  The  Parliament  adopted  the  plan  of  the  political  significance  of  the  ui^nstifiable 
the  Government  with  but  slight  modifications,  act  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  and  added: 
On  June  23d  the  Government  concluded  a  '^The  Italian  Government  made  every  posa- 
convention  for  farming  the  manufacture  of  ble  effort  to  avert  it,  but  for  the  present  I  can- 
tobacco  in  Italy  with  Messrs.  Stem,  of  Paris,  not  reply  or  accept  the  discusnon  upon  the 
London,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  DeHa-  question  raised  by  Signor  OurtL"  General 
her,  of  Paris;  Schnapper,  of  Paris,  and  Jou-  Bixio  said  that  one  of  the  condemned  men  was 
bert,  of  Paris.  an  Italian  citizen,  and  that  the  execution  should 
In  presenting  the  result  to  the  Chamber  of  have  been  prevented  at  any  cost.  A  vigorous 
Deputies,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  Minister  of  and  decided  policy,  he  added,  was  necessary  to 
Finance  stated  that  the  operation  was  intended  restrain  the  Papacy,  and  to  compel  France  to 
to  cover  the  deficit  of  186ft-'69,  and  that  the  cease  imposing  her  dominion  at  Rome.  Gen- 
amount  arising  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  eral  Menabrea,  while  sharing  the  general  in- 
property  would  be  reserved  for  removing  the  dignation  felt  by  the  country  and  the  Parlia- 
forced  currency,  which  would  require  a  sum  of  ment,  protested  against  the  assertion  that  Italy 
480,000,000  lire.    The  minister  expected  not  suffered  humiliation  from  any  foreign  power 
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and  deprecated  further  discussion  as  inexpedi-    ChooBe  for  ToonelTes  another  capital  I  ories  thia  for- 


the  i-^rench  intorvention  at  Romewere  loudly  fou  hTyrd^SIAS-'to  beTt;ilS"g;;;,;2d iTd SS? 
Cheered  by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  and  undertake  to  defend  it.  Back  from  that  frontier  I 
the  public  in  the  gaQeries.  Signor  Correnti  and  thej  ao  hack.  Then,  as  if  in  act  of  solemn  de- 
proposed  the  following  motion  :  "  The  Cham-  *¥*???  .  ^  ®^°*®  ^*  ^°°'  ^^  *^*  Mure,  a  French 
W,  fully  concurring  in  the  censure  passed  by  .^^JtSlynh^^.l^^^^^ 
the  Government  upon  the  aote  of  the  PApaoy,  it  So,'"  and^Zing,  ministers,  and  pirliamenTS  Ftaly 
passes  to  the  order  of  the  day."  The  first  listen  in  silence.  The  country  does  not  shake  off  its 
part  of  this  motion  was  unanimously  approved,  sluggish  apathy,  and  quietly  brooks  the  Insult.  Is 
and  the  Chamber  then  passed  to  the  order  of  ^«re  a  more  shameful  page  than  this  in  the  historr 
the  day  by  147  votes  against  119.  of  nations!    ♦    ♦.  ,  ^ ,  ♦     •    In  an  army  which 

On  February  IJ 
Italian  and  Swiss 

I)rotocol  of  the  treaty  establishmg  the  frontier  "?.  "itting  men  like  Bertani,  Calroli,  Niootera,  Ifi- 

ine  between  the  province  of  the  Valtelhine  S^V'^dSfi'^i^'i^.^iT^V^'^i 

-»«;i  ^\.^  n««*^^  rt  '             r\    T?  V       «»*»'^*""*«  not  twenty,  not  ten,  could  he  found  with  the  couraffe 

imd  the  Canton  Grisons.    On  February  2l8t  a  to  demancj  the  instant  evacuation  of  the  Fi^ 

treaty  was  concluded  wit^  Switzerland  con-  troops,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  renounce  their  man- 

ceming  the  church  property  of  the   diocese  ^^'  And  here  I  quote  the  taunt  flunff  by  UgoFoscolo 

of  Oomo.     On  March  29th  the  Chamber  of  }?  the  teeth  of  my  countrymen  half  a  century  ago: 

Deonties  ratified  the  commerdal  treaties  which  ^^^  ^JZ  t^\  S  i>S:S^' ^l^'nX 
had  been  concluded  with  China,  Japan,  and  that  whimpers  over  its  servile  state,  bS  diu-es  not 
Uruguay.  On  June  25th  an  agreement  was  rise  to  put  an  end  to  it.  gives  an  excuse  to  its  neigh- 
concluded  in  accordance  with  the  28d  article  l^!!L^.^5^1*A^_?^^,??*y^^.J^^™^^®  **•  P"4?»  .*°4 
of  the  Austro-It(  --  —      -    -       -  -               •             .    .,  .    - 

ber,  1866, 

property  <  , ^_  ^ ,^ ^ 

of  Jfodena,  on  the  condition  of  the  restitution  ^^  premature,  and  therefore  doomed  to  jhil,  and 

to  Italy  of  the  precious  objects  belongini?  to  ^  f"lf45r  ^^^mpts  in  future  are  to  be  deprecated. 

into  Austna.  On  July  IBth  a  convention  was  temptation  of  promoting  or  taking  part  in  rash  ad- 
signed  for  restitution  to  Italy  of  the  manu-  ventures,  will  prove  that  they  love  their  own  am- 
scripts  removed  by  the  Austrians  from  Venice,  bition  better  than  their  country  or  Bome.    The  work 

On  August  rth  a  new  treaty  was  signed  be-  ^^f^J^lJ^J7l'S^l?^^^l^^ 

i"^^^^  74-^1^  »^  A  G«^:«.  *^-  *v^    ^i.    T'x«         jf  guidance  of  a  Single  name  and  With  a  clearly-denned 

tween  Italy  and  Spmn  for  the  extradition  of  fine  of  action,  Ssiuding  the  cooperation  of  aU  who 

criminals.     The  final  protocol  of  the  Franco-  refuse  their  unreserved  adhesion  to  the  entire  pro- 
Italian  convention  of  the  7th  December,  1866,  gramme  of  the  party,  although,  after  the  object  in 
relative  to  Italy's  share  of  the  Pontifical  debt,  7'®^  '^  ^*^?  ^^  attaine<5  their  alliance  need  no 
was  signed  on  the  31st  July,  1868,  and,  accord-  ^^°«®'  ***  repulsed, 
ing  to  its  provisions,  Italy's  share  of  the  per-  Garibal^'s  public  addresses  on  the  state  of 

?etual  debt  of  theSoman  States  is  fixed  at  ^^^7  are  not  more  cheerful.    In  a  letter  to  the 

,888,000  francs,  and  her  share  of  the  redeem-  Bolognese,  dated  July  29,  1868,  he  says : 

able  debt  at  10,689,000  francs.     All  questions  The  degrading  existence  to  which  a  handftil  of 

t-S.L       ^_^ i ^1 t.. J.          S 1^      Si^X            y  ■■  ■    III    nil    II   H        wV<^        VMta<«A«TAWlA^         84        V>AV*A       A^V*.  «!<«..  A  <9         Maao 


■r        1.  «»r      ...     -«.*«        ,  1.  1     •■  -.  you,  to  rescue  her  from  her  misery  and  degra- 

Joseph  Mazzini,  m  1868,  published  another  dation.     But,  unfortunately,  by  the  side   of  the 

letter  on  the  state  of  Italy,  m  which  he  com-  mightv  heroes  of  our  time,  whose  blood  has  been 

menta  in  severe  terms  as  follows :  •^®<*  ^  *  hundred  battle-fields  without  seekinff  for 

any  other  reward  than  that  of  fighting  for  Italy, 

After  having  reared,  at  an  immense  cost  of  blood  there  is  always  a  mass  of  rabble  and  doebrinair^t 

and  treasure,  the  great  edifice  of  national  indepen-  who,  traitors,  under  the  pretext  of  jprinciple  and 

denoe,  after  having  proclidmed  to  the  four  comers  of  purism,  abanaoned  their  companions  in  the  hour  of 


national  resolve  t    In  opposition  to  the  unanimous  of  priests,  the  pedestals  of  evorv  tyranny,  and  the 

will  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  declarations  which  all  solaiers  of  the  most  atrocious  of  Italy's  tyrants  f    I 

Surope 

voice  " 

voice 

trary,  insolent,  and  without  the  excuise  even  olfper-  on  the  tonsured  head  of  the  ludicrous   sorcerer. 

sonal  interest.     What  then   takes  place !     King.  Come  what  wilL  I  shall  die  unhappy  if.  on  the  day 

ministers,  and  Parliament  tremble  at  the  sound  of  when  you  fight  for  Italy's  liberty— which  I  hope  win 

that  voice,  accept  the  prohibition,  and  acknowledge  be  soon— I  cannot  follow  you,  at  least  in  an  ambo- 

its  utterer  as  their  undisputed  lord  and  master,  lance. 
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JAPAN*,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
area  is  estimated  at  150,000  square  miles ;  the 
population  at  about  85,000,000.  The  confliot 
between  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon,  in  1867  and 
1868,  resulted  in  the  resumption  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  empire  by  the  Mikado,  and  in 
the  total  abolition  of  the  Tycoonate.  The  fol- 
lowing foreign  powers  were,  in  1868,  repre- 
sented in  Japan,  by  diplomatic  agents :  United 
States  of  America  (Robert  B.  Van  Yalken- 
burgh  minister),  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  North-Ger- 
man Oonfederation,  Austria,  Portugal,  Russia, 
Switzerland. 

Official  reports  from  the  three  ports  of  Japan 
open  in  1867  (Eanagawa,  Nagasaki,  and  Hako- 
dadi)  show  that  the  exports  in  that  year 
amounted  to  $12,123,674,  and  the  imports  to 
$18,476,830,  to  which  must  be  added  no  less 
^an  $1,500,000  for  the  value  of  rice  imported^ 
duty-free,  into  Kanagawa,  owing  to  the  bad 
harvest  of  1866,  and  $1,199,789,  the  value  of 
steamers  and  sailing-vessels  sold  at  Nagasaki, 
bringing  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  1867  up  to  $88,099,743.  This  state- 
ment shows  a  large  balance  against  Japan,  and, 
although  the  difference  is  probably  not  so 
great  as  is  thus  represented,  in  consequence  of 
the  exports  being  under-estimated,  it  is  known 
that  large  returns  were  received  in  the  year  by 
the  foreign  merchants  in  native  coin,  which 
was  extensively  imported  as  bullion.  There 
has  also  been  an  unnatural  expansion  in  that 
unfavorable  feature  of  the  commerce  of  Japan, 
the  import  trade  in  arms.  No  less  than  102,- 
888  stand  of  arms  were  imported  into  Kan- 
agawa in  1867,  and  64,867  stand  into  Nagasaki ; 
and  it  is  known  that  these  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent the  total  quantity  of  arms  brought  into 
Japan.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  show 
the  proportions  in  which  the  foreign  trade  with 
Japan  above  stated  has  been  distributed  be- 
tween English  and  other  foreign  interests,  but 
some  indication  is  supplied  by  the  tonnage 
returns.  The  total  foreign  tonnage  entered  at 
the  three  ports  in  1867  was  297,851  tons,  of 
which  there  were  188,126  tons  British,  and 
159,725  tons  of  other  foreign  tonnage.  Nearly 
400  British  merchant-vessels  visited  one  or 
other  of  the  ports  of  Japan  in  1867.  Amer- 
ican shipping  shows  a  marked  increase,  owing 
to  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  mail  line  to  San 
Francisco.  The  export  of  raw  silk  from  Japan 
showed  a  marked  decline  in  1867,  owing  partly, 
it  is  probable,  to  an  increased  export  of  silk- 
worm eggs,  to  make  good  the  faUures  of  the 
European  silkworm,  the  native  growers  prefer- 
ring to  realize  a  profit  from  the  eggs,  withoift 
waiting  the  result  of  the  tardy  and  more  risky 
process  of  their  conversion  into  silk. 

Japanese  tea  has  hardly  fulfilled  the  antici- 


pations formed  of  it.  The  demand,  such  as  it 
IS,  is  almost  entirely  for  American  consumption. 
The  import  trade  into  Japan  in  1867  was 
affected  by  the  country  being  to  some  extent 
impoverished  through  the  large  payments  made 
for  sugar,  rice,  and  arms,  and  the  shipments 
from  home  having  been  excessive,  prices  de- 
clined greatly.  Business  In  metals  was  nnsat- 
isfactory,  but  {here  appears  to  be  a  steadily- 
increasing  demand  for  cotton  manufactures. 
The  vessels  sold  at  Nagasaki  last  year  were 
25  in  number,  the  tonnage  ranging  from  83  to 
540  tons.  Ail  but  four  were  British  vessels. 
In  most  instances  they  were  sold  at  high 
prices,  upon  long  credit.  The  Japanese  work 
these  vessels  for  their  own  bunness,  plying 
between  Nagasaki  and  the  various  ports  of 
the  a<yacent  provinces,  but  rarely  carrying 
full  cargoes.  Goal  is  found  in  abundance  for 
the  supply  of  the  large  fleet  of  steamers  now 
possessed  by  the  Japanese,  and  is  exported 
to  Shanghai,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale  when 
English  coal  cannot  be  obtained.  The  British 
consul  at  Nagasaki  reports  that  the  natives  are 
so  anxious  to  learn,  that  not  a  single  steamer 
enters  the  harbor  but  they  are  sure  to  visit  it, 
and  take  minute  copies  of  what  they  think  of 
interest.  They  are  able  themselves  to  work 
all  the  steamers  they  have  recently  purchased. 
The  imports  and  exports  in  1864  and  1865 
were  as  follows  (value  in  millions  of  dollars) : 


IMPOSTS. 

KLFUKTS. 

TLAGfi. 

ISSi. 

18SS. 

19H. 

19SS. 

Under  fhe  British. 

6.60 
1.16 

11.M 
S.(tt 

9.54 

aea 

16.19 

Under  other  foreiim 

S.30 

Total 

6JS 

14.19 

m57 

1S.4S 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are:  tea  (1866- 
'67,  7,000,000  pounds),  silk  (1866t-'67,  13,537 
balls),  and  cotton. 

The  following  was  the  movement  of  shipping: 


Eanagawa. 
Hakodadi.. 


Tmt. 


Nagasaki 11865 


1867 
1866 


XMTRAITGES. 


Vcuda.  TooBifK. 


175 

63 

902 


16J60 
69,059 
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VMBrii. 


97.e» 

16,439 


It  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  A^txttal 
Cyolopjsdia  for  1867,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1867,  the  Tycoon  resigned  his  office.  A 
ftiU  account  of  this  event  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  Nomoara- 
Sooshti  (a  Japanese  general,  who  seems  to  have 
played  a  conspicuous  bart  in  the  revolution) 
to  Count  «Oharles  de  Montblanc,  dated  from 
Kioto,  November  10,  1867: 

The  Japanese  Confederation,  under  the  presidency 
of  his  Majesty  the  Mikado,  is  now  free  from  ereir 
illusion.  The  Tycoon  has  resigned  his  eqiUToeal 
power  into  the  himds  of  the  Mikado.    Japanose  civ- 
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iliaatioii  is  triumpbAnt.  Aoeording  to  the  French  States  Minister  Van  Yalkenburgh  iissued  a 
SNovembCTl^l  au\lJf*^e^*aJ!ition8  £d  belS'^  notification  of  the  opening  of  the  new  ports, 
pleted!%rthe  Yth  of^Kt^iS^ntlTthe  depuSw  "Sf  ^»*«d  JiflMiary  Ist,  and  published  sailing  direc- 
Sie  Prinoea  of  Satsuma,  Tosa,  Geiflhion,  ancl  all  the  tions  and  regulatiODS  concerning  lighters,  tow- 
other  members  of  the  National  party,  whom  70a  boats,  etc. 
know,  and  which  party  reckons  among  its  members  After  the  resignation  of  Stotsbashi,  the  Ty- 

residence  ofthePnnoes  of  Yedoii  Kioto.    From  the  the  Damuos  (princes),  from  the  south  of  the 

ontset  the  Tycoon  manifested  his  comprehension  of  empire,  determined  to  utterly  crush  him,  and 

tiie  national  movement,  and  showed  an  intelligent  exclude  him  firom  all  participation  in  the  Gov- 

and  miaelflah  ^hment  for  the  general  interests  of  ©mment    The  Tycoon  was,  on  January  Ist,  at 

?rffired^c:S^rs^)taTtt^^^^^  Kr^d^fo  p-««^T^^«  **  ^^  7T^^  ""i^f  P?^**  "^ 

deal  with  the  foreigners  in  their  quality  of  Tycoon,  the  neighDormg  port  of  Hiogo  to  foreigners, 

he  added  that  he  md  not  intend  to  maintain,  against  while  the  Mikado  was  at  Kioto,  not  far  distant, 

the  opinion  of  the  Daimios,  the  exclusive  l^}fi!?^  The  person  of  the  young  Mikado  about  this 

which   he  had  mhented.     Then  he  said :   "  The  timA  wmi  nmrt>^  hv  RAtRninjL.  OhrMiin   Toml.  ttnA 

movement  being  made  around  me  implies  a  blame  ^^TfJ^f  ♦?!  T^^^r^o^o^^^^ 

which  I  accept;  and,  if  the  deputies  think  that  I  osiers  Of  the  Tycoon's  enemies,  whereupon 

should  resign  the  title  in  virtue  of  which  the  Princes  the  Tycoon  fled  from  Kioto  to  Osaca,  where 
of  Tedo  acted,  I  am  ready  to  give  in  that  resign*-  he  took  refhge  in  his  strong  castie  there,  and 
tion."  The  deputies  briefly  answered:  "Act  ao-  endeavored  to  collect  his  forces  and  those  of 
oordmg  to  the  dictates  of  your  conscience,  and  do  so  ^  Baimios  who  sided  with  him.  Mean- 
promptly."  The  resignation  of  the  Tycoon  was  at  T.,  ^T^  jj  w""  "^^^  "•"*  tV  ,v  .,  ^**" 
once  ^wn  up,  ahnost  in  identical  terms  with  his  ^Me  at  Yeddo  (the  Tycoon's  capital)  the  ya- 
declaration  to  the  deputies.  Next  day.  November  shikis,  or  palaces  of  the  Daimios,  alltof  whom 
8th,  the  Shoshidai  (official  intermediary  between  the  had  been  compelled  in  former  years  to  main- 
Mikado  and  the  Tycoon),  Matsdaira  Eetion-no-Kani,  tain  establishments  tiiere,  were  being  disman- 


brought 

oflioial  answer  of  the  Mitado,  who  had  accepted  the  dismantied  yashiki  a  horde  of  Ranins  (men  of 

reaignation  of  the  Tycoon,  and  announced  that  his  y^^  character,  owning  allegiance  to  no  one), 

programme   contained   the   followmg    resolutions:  "fj**  «"~«^«^m  v""*"e  «***«**»"^^,  •'v.***'  rZi 

*«  EDs  M^'esty  the  Mikado  will  convoke  at  Kioto  all  The  depredations  of  these  men,  issuing  forth 

the  Japanese  Daimios,  who  will  form  a  sovereign  frt>m  this  stronghold,    aroused  the   Tycoon^s 

chamber.    That  chamber  will  decide  all  questions  lieutenants  to  remonstrance.    The  answer  de- 

of  a  ffcneral  interest.    The  foreign  question  is  m-  joying  authority  was  the  decapitation  of  the 

cepted  in  the  Mikado's  name  upon  the  basis  already  ^T^a  °  «««  -^^  «*♦«««;««  i.;*.  -u^Ia  wUi*  ^v.-r^ni^r^ 

existing  in  the  states  of  Kuanto.    The  foreign  aDT-  messenger,  and  returnmg  his  head  witii  abusive 

ance  is  to  be  extended  to  the  other  states,  and  to  be  messages.     Ine  result  was  a  battle^  attended 

framed  on  a  more  liberal  basis.    The  Ifikado  will  with  frightful  loss  of  life,  and  the  escape  of  a 

make  public  the  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Chamber  portion  of  the  force  from  the  yashiki,  who  cut 

by  decree  and  procUmatioM.    The  Mikado's  rekr  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^i  ^f  gatsuma's  and  ran  out 

tions  with  pubbo  affairs  will  be  conducted  through  .   .^  .-.  ^  i„  v^:«^  «^««<»^^  -«^  Av»»V4-  ;•»  a.^^4. 

two  speaking  mmisters,  the  Denize  and  tiie  Guizo.'^  "1*V^,®  J^^'  ^^^^  purraed  and  fought  m  front 

•  of  Yokohama  by  one  of  the  Tycoon's  vessels, 

On  January  1, 1868,  the  ministers  of  all  the  but  making  good  their  escape  to  Satsuma. 

foreign  treaty  powers  were  at  Osaca,  supported  January  28th,  Satsuma  sent  to  Osaca  for  supplies. 

hy  a  large  naval  force,  consisting  of  nineteen  The  Tycoon  refhsed  to  allow  them  to  pass  out. 

men-of-war.      It  had  been   announced  that  Satsuma  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 

the  opening  of  the  port  of  Hiogo  and  the  city  troops  and  marched  out  from  Kioto  .to  compel 

of  Osaca,  which,  according  to  agreement,  was  their  delivery.     The   Tycoon,  learning  this, 

to  take  place  on  January  1st,  was  to  be  deferred  marched  out  to  give  battie.    The  forces  of  the 

to  April  1st,  and  that  the  foreign  ministers  re-  Tycoon  got  between  two  columns  of  Satsuma's 

mained  at  Osaca,  to  urge  the  speedy  opening,  army  (really  composed  of  the  troops  of  several 

Tbere  was,  however,  no  need  for  bringing  a  of  the  southern  Daimios  besides  Satsuma's  own 

pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Japanese  Goyemment,  retainers),  and  the  army  of  the  Tycoon  was 

for  Hiogo  and  Osaca  were  formally  opened  at  the  beaten,  Stotsbashi  himself  sought  refrige  on  the 

appointed  time  (January  1st),  all  the  saluting-  United  States  steamer  Iroquois,  and  thence 

ships  hoisting  the  Japanese  flag,  and  giving  it  transferred  himself  and  ofScials  to  one  of  his 

twenty-one  guns;  and  then  the  gans  in  the  own  steamers  and  steamed  away  for  Jeddo. 

Osaca  forts  saluted  severally,  at  intervals  of  Satsuma,  on  taking  Osaca,  burned  the  magnifi- 

about  twenty  minutes,  the  fags  of  the  treaty  cent  palace  of  the  Tycoon  to  equalize  matters, 

nations.     The  Japanese  Government  officials  the  Tycoon  having  burned  one  of  Satsuma^s  at 

then  paid  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  various  the  same  place.  January  81st,  the  town  of  Kana- 

foreign  officials,  which  were  returned,  and  the  gawa,  lymg  between  Yokohama  and  Jeddo, 

opening  ceremonies  were  at  an  end.    At  noon  was  burned  by  some  of  Satsuma^s  sympathizers. 

the  American  and  English  consuls  almost  si-  Upward  of  three  miles  along  the  Tocaida  (the 

mnltaneously  ran  up  their  national  ensigns  (no  great  government  road  running  all  through  the 

other  consulates  were  ready),  and  then  com-  empire)  was  burned,  and  thousands  rendered 

menced  the  dealings  with  the  natives.    United  homeless.    Yokohama  merchants  raised  a  sub* 
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scription,  and  the  next  day  Dr.  Hepbom  and  hereafter  treat  foreigners  with  consideration, 

another  missionary  distribnted  rice  and  bluik-  The  foreign  representatives  requested  the  Gov- 

ets  to  the  sufferers  on  the  scene  of  the  oonfl&-  emment  not  to  confiscate  his  estate  according 

gration.  to  the  Japanese  law,  bat  permit  it  to  descend 

The  day  following  the  abandonment  of  Osaca  to  his  family.  The  request  was  granted.  Next 
by  the  Tycoon,  the  Government  officials^alied  day  the  the  ministers  received  letters  of  apolo- 
on  all  the  consuls,  and  advised  them  to  direct  gy  from  the  Mikado  Government, 
their  subjects  to  take  refuge  on  board  their  On  March  5th,  the  ministers,  with  each  of 
national  vessels,  as  they  could  offer  them  no  their  vessels,  went  to  Osaca,  intending  to  re- 
further  assistance  or  protection,  and  intended  occupy  their  former  legations.  They  found 
to  abandon  the  place  to  the  insurgents  and  the  British  legations  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
leave  at  once  to  join  the  Tycoon.  Acting  French  legations  torn  to  pieces.  The  Ameri- 
upon  ti^s  suggestion,  the  consuls  met,  but  did  can  and  other  legations  were  untouched.  On 
not  instruct  their  people  to  leave ;  they  simply  March  8th,  the  French  sailors  surveying  off  Osa- 
informed  them  of  the  information  they  pos-  oa  were  attacked  by  Prince  Tosa's  men;  eleven 
sessed,  and  left  them  to  act  as  they  thought  Frenchmen  were  killed  and  five  wounded.  On 
best;  at  tJie  same  time  arrangements  were  learning  the  massacre,  the  English,  Prnsoan, 
made  with  the  men-of-war  of  all  nations  to  be  Butch,  Italian,  and  United  -  States  ministers 
prepared,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  troops  met  at  the  residence  of  the  French  minister  at 
of  the  southern  Daimios,  for  giving  them  a  Osaca,  and  decided  by  common  accord  to  leave 
warm  reception.  The  next  day  the  ministers  Osaca,  haul  down  their  fiaga,  and  withdraw 
were  compelled  to  fly  from  Osaca,  as  the  place  their  consuls,  until  satisfaction  should  have 
had  beeik  fired  by  Satsuma,  and  arrived  at  been  granted.  On  the  following  day  the  Jap- 
Hiogo  (Kobe)  the  same  day  and  took  up  their  anese  authorities  came  and  declared  the  mas^ 
quarters  in  the  abandoned  Government  house  sacre  to  be  inexcusable,  and  the  murderers 
and  custom-house.  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  nun-. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  some  of  the  troops  ister.  All  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers 
of  Prince  Bizen  (one  of  the  confederate  Bai-  supported  the  French  demand  for  reparation 
mios  opposed  to  Stotsbashi)  entered  Hiogo  and  by  energetic  notes.  The  French  miniater  de- 
attacked  several  foreigners.  A  French  marine  manded  the  execution  of  the  men  concenied 
and  an  American  sulor  were  wounded  by  in  the  murder,  with  an  apology  frt>m  Tosa  and 
shots.  Sir  H.  Parkes,  who  was  riding  in  their  the  Mikado's  Government ;  alao  a  money  in- 
neighborhood,  narrowly  escaped,  several  shots  demnity  of  $160,000.  The  demands  were  com- 
being  aimed  at  him.  The  detachments  of  the  plied  with,  and  twenty  Japanese  were  bo- 
oth British  regiment  were  called  out,  and  the  headed. 

Japanese  troops  were  pursued  and  dispersed.  On  March  18th,  the  American  minister  left 
A  naval  brigade  was  landed  from  the  Ocean,  for  Yokohama,  taking  with  him  the  Italian  and 
and  in  a  few  hours  Hiogo  was  again  quiet.  Prussian  ministers  and  their  suites,  in  the 
The  confederate  Daimios,  however,  claimed  to  ^  United  States  steamer  Monocacy,  with  the  in- 
be  favorably  disposed  to  foreigners,  and  did  not  ^  tention  of  defending  foreign  interests,  the  Mi- 
indorse  the  outrages  committed  by  the  meb.  kado  having  informed  them  that  large. bodies 
The  Mikado  addressed  a  communication  to  of  troops  were  marching  on  Jeddo  with  the 
Ohosin  and  Satsuma,  warning  them  to  be  probable  intention  of  figphting.  On  March  18th, 
particularly  careful  that  no  rudeness  nor  law^  the  American  minister  went  to  Jeddo,  remain- 
less  conduct  be  observed  toward  foreigners  by  ing  one  week,  and  conferring  with  Wie  Ty- 
those  pas^g  through  Hiogo.  In  consequence  coon's  officers,  and  then  return^  to  Tc^ohama. 
of  the  outrage  committed  at  Hiogo  by  Prince  He  was  the  last  and  only  minister  at  Jeddo. 
Bizen^s  men,  the  foreign  men-of-war  seized,  on  The  Mikado's  troops  were  marching-  towwd 
the  6th  of  February,  all  the  steamers  owned  Jeddo,  and  straggled  largely  into  Yokohama^ 
by  Japanese,  anchored  in  the  port  of  Hiogo.  apparently  uncontrolled.  Disturbanoea  oc- 
This  was  because,  as  stated  in  the  declaration  curred,  and  the  people  became  alarmed.  Hie 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  the  affair  concerned  ministers  conferred  with  the  Government  an- 
not  only  the  clan  of  Bizen,  but  all  the  clans  thorities  of  Yokohama,  and  decided  to  poet  the 
throughout  Japan.  The  Government  of  the  American,  Prussian,  French,  and  British  aol- 
Mikado  deemed  it  necessary  to  punish  the  au-  diers  and  marines  at  the  entrances  of  the  aet- 
thor  of  the  outrages.  Accordingly,  Kenza-  tlement,  and  prohibit  the  entrance  c^  ann^l 
boro,  the  officer  in  command  of  Prmce  Bizen's  Japanese  from  without.  This  insured  tran- 
troops,  who  ordered  the  firing  on  the  foreign-  quillity.  The  French,  British,  and  Dutch  min- 
ers, was  executed  by  order  of  the  Mikado  in  isters  remained  at  Hiogo.  After  the  setde- 
the  presence  of  one  foreigner  from  each  Euro-  ment  of  the  French  indemnity,  they  were 
pean  legation,  together  with  an  equal  number  invited  to  an  audience  with  the  Mikado  at 
of  Japanese  officials.    The  condemned,  being  Kioto. 

of  high  rcuok,  was  permitted  to  commit  TmH-  The  interview  took  place  on  the  2l9t  of 

kari.    Before  his  death  he  acknowledged  the  March,  this  being  the  first  time  that  represent- 

offence,  admitted  that  his  trial  was  fair  and  his  atives  of  the  foreign  powers  have  been  admitted 

sentence  just,  and  he  advised  the  Japanese  to  to  the  presence  of  the  Mikado.    The  d^  fol- 
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lowing  these  intervieweL  Sir  Hany  Farkee,  the  meet  withhim  at  Mioko  as  soon  as  it  might  be 
Briti^  minister,  attended  bj  an  escort,  was  oonyenient.  Thej  shonld  bring  with  them 
approaching  the  castle  of  the  Mikado  to  pay  sach  counsellors  as  might  be  best  qualified  to 
his  respects,  when  he  was  attacked  hj  a  band  propose  improvements  in  the  Government, 
of  desperadoes,  who  threw  the  escort  into  The  Daimios  were  e^jomed  to  obtain  the  will 
conftision  and  wounded  with  swords  eight  of  thepeople  as  to  who  these  counseUors  should 
men.  One  account  says  that  eight  was  the  be.  llie  selection,  in  order  to  secure  the 
number  of  the  attacking  party,  of  whom  two  sreatest  possible  impartiality,  should  be  con- 
were  killed,  two  wounded  and  captured,  and  ducted  or  superintended,  not  by  the  prince  of 
four  allowed  to  escape.  The  same  account  a  given  province,  but  by  the  prince  of  the  ad- 
adds  that  the  last  six  were  ^*  disposed  of."  joining  province.  The  counsellors  thus  chosen 
One  who  was  captured  and  executed  was  an  and  Si  the  Daimios  of  tiie  empire  should 
ofiScer  of  high  rank  of  the  Mikadoes  household,  meet  at  Miako,  and  deliberate  upon  the  affairs 
The  IGkado  issued  another  stringent  order  in  of  the  nation.  Besides,  the  Mikado  decreed 
reference  to  future  attacks  on  foreigners,  that  every  man  who  had  valuable  sugges- 
Samurai  (oflScials  and  nobles)  guilty  of  assaults  tions  to  make  in  regard  to  political  matters 
hereafter  will  be  degraded  from  their  rank,  and  should  have  liberty  to  avow  them  openly,  and 
decapitated  by  the  common  executioner.  should  send  them  to  the  Congress  or  Parlia- 

The  Mikado's  Government   about  this  time  ment  at  Miako,  where  they  would  be  con- 
addressed  an  ultimatum  to  the  Tycoon  (who  sidered. 

is  called  in  this  document  Yoshi-Hisa),  of  which  The  friendly  attitude  of  the  Mikado  toward 

the  Japanese  Times  published  the  following  the  foreign  powers  alienated  for  a  time  some  of 

synopsis:  the  most  powerful  southern  Daimios,  who  had 

It  premises  thst  the  Tyooon,  having  piooeeded  to  ^^^7»  ^^  sworn  ^emies  of  tiie  foreigners, 

such  an  extreme  as  may  properly  be  termed  an  insiilt  Buch  as  Chosin  and  Tosa.    The  following  is  a 

to  the  whole  empire,  and  having  caused  the  deepest  translation  of  a  portion  of  Choein's  remon- 

pain  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  both  sea  and  land  Btranoe,  dated  May,  1868,  and  published  in  the 

tej.1Lri.*°.ln^«lSy  ^enSSdifvl????i  Ifaigauptnh,,  a  Japanese  newspaper : 

tirement,  the  excess  of  the  Imperial  oompasaion  shall  If  the  foreiffnen  are   invited  to   the    imperial 

be  exhausted,  and  the  following  oommands  be  en-  court,  who  will  oe  the  man,  when  the  time  for  expul- 

joined  upon  him,  let  him  be  respectfully  obedient  to  sion  has  come,  to  employ  Ma  energy  for  thin  pur- 

Ihem :  A  period  of  eleven  days  la  granted  him  in  poee  ?    Therefore  it  is  not  nght  that  the  foreignere 

which  to  comply  with  all  these  ordere.     As  the  are  admitted  to  the  Dairo  (palace  of  the  Mikado). 

^^tZZh5i'',^:^'<Lt^r{i  The  mgh-Pnert  of  Kioto  issued  a  in«.ifesto, 

listened  to.    The  Emperor,  having  eatabliahed  both  warning  the  Mikado  against   interfering  too 

his  authority  and  clemency,  will  not  allow  any  daim  much  in  the  temporal  affairs,  and  caUing  upon 

of  alliance  to  have  influence  with  him.  To  be  promptly  ]iim  to  desist,  on  pain  of  being  called  upon  by 

*'^5iriiSir^/^J°l2SiS;SgS;  »w««.h„,  *?»«  priesthood  to  abdicate:  170,000  copies  of 

have  been 
^anese. 

,,  .         ,  ,  declared 

then  he  <&a8  manifeBted  ainoire  contrition,  and  has  j^jg  readiness  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the 

S^Siid^Vif  is.  ta^^S^'r,5Sur.Sl  »£  M*.f  «>.  ^.  *<>  ^l^e  neany  half  of  h«  private 

State  by  the  Tokugawa  famUy,  in  adminietering  to  territory,  disband  his  army,  surrender  his  navy, 

the  Government  during  the  laat  200  yean,  and  more  and  himself  to  retire  to  Mito,  for  which  place 

especially  the  aocumSated  meritorious  aervicea  of  J^e  left  on  the  12th  of  May.     The  Tycoon  gave 

the  Ute  fa^er  of  Yoahi-Hisa,  it  is  the  imperial  will  ^^^gps  to  his  admiral  to  surrender  the  fleet,  but 

?b%«^^o1S^^a  S^lTrii'Sta^  that  officer  left  Yeddo  with  all  the  vessels,.and 

lishedm  their  Daimaite— capital  punishment  will  be  subsequently  co6perated  with  Pnnce  Aidsin. 

remitted,  but  Yoshi-Hisa  is  commanded  to  j^o  to  the  This,   however,   did  not  end  the  war.     A 

caaile  of  Mito,  and  there  to  live  shut  up  in  retirement,  gtrong  coalition  was  formed  in  the  interest  of 

Article 
Shegoon,! 
Owari.    T 
go  into  retirement 

Then  the  third  article  requires  all  ships,  arms,  mu-  May,  12  miles  firom  Yeddo,  routed  them,  and 

nitiona  of  war,  etc,  etc.,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  ^^^^  possession  of  a  castle  recently  surren- 

^^A'^&Z'TJi^IT^Z^J!!.^  dered  by  the  Tycoon     On  the  I7thh^^^^ 

the  manifesto  says  that  all  who  have  aided  Yoshi-  tacked  another  army,  killed  800  and  captured 

Hisa  deserve  death^  but  that  penalty  is  remitted,  and  800,  all  of  whom  he  beheaded.      On  the  22d 

the  imperial  commiasion  will  decide  upon  other  pun-  Qf  ]^ay  another  engagement  took  place  only 

^"^?*Ji?i  ??"?^  l'S®nSi'**®a^5?SS»N^!ST«««^  six  miles  from  Yeddo,  also  ending  disastrously 

overlO,OOOkolLus(say$»l,OOOor$8a,000)perannmn.  ^^    ^^^  Mikado's  troops.    Fourteen  hundred 

In  April,  the  Mkado  issued  a  decree  that,  in  were  killed,  and  800  captured, 

consequence  of  the  confusion  into  which  public  On  July  4th  an  attack  was  made  by  20,000 

affairs  had  come,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  southerners  on  the  Takugawas  (the  family  to 

people  might  be  obtained,  the  princes  should  which  the  Tycoon  belonged)  at  Yeddo,  who 
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were  only  aboat  1,500  strong.    The  soathem-  bles  aocompanicid  him  to  the  British  legation, 

ers  were  repulsed.    The  attack  was  renewed  where  a  sword,  sent  ont  bj  the  British  Grov- 

the  next  day,  and  the  Takngawas  were  entirely  emment,  was  presented  to  an  officer  of  the 

routed.    Half  of  Yeddo,  including  two  large  name  of  ISTakai,  asamarkof  honor  and  reward 

temples,  was  burned.  for  his  gallantry  on  the  occasion  of  Sir  Harry 

At  Tichino,  about  18  miles  south  of  Osaca,  Parkes^s  being  attacked,  on  the  S8d  of  JCarch, 

a  terrible  battle  was  fought  between  the  forces  at  Kioto.    On  the  same  day,  November  6th, 

of  Aidsin  and  Satsuma,  in  which  the  latter  was  Prince  Aidsin  concluded  a  capitulation,  which, 

defeated  with  heavy  loss.    Satsuma  and  Oho-  it  was  expected,  would  end  the  war.    The 

sin  were  deserted  by  several  other  Daimios,  Tycoon  had  retired  to  his  private  possessions 

and  subsequently  Ohosin  himself  declared  his  with  €dl  the  people  who  wiwed  to  follow  him. 

intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  contest,  Those  who  were  willing  to  take  employment 

and  ordered  his  generals  to  return  home  and  under  the  new  government  were  retained.    In 

remain  neutral.  December,  Princ6  Aidsin  arrived  at  Yeddo,  and 

In  August,  it  was  reported  that  the  northern  was  received  by  the  Mikado  and  the  Daimios 

Earty  had  appointed  a  new  Ifikado,  Oeeno  Mia  with  great  honors.    On  the  6th  of  December 

ama,  uncle  of  the  other  Mikado,  and  chief  of  Hakodadi  was  captured  by  a  land  force  of  the 

the  seven  Mias  or  High-Priests  of  Japan,  whose  northern  Daimios,  which  had   not  yet  laid 

residence  on  the  6th  of  July  had  been  attacked  down  their  arms,  and  was  cooperating  with 

and  burned,  and  who  after  that  affair  had  fled  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ennomatto,  the 

in  disguise  to  Prince  Aidsin.    A  proclamation  admir^  of  the  late  Tycoon,  Stotsbashi.    There 

was  issued  by  several  northern  prmoes,  stating  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  general  desire  to 

that  they  £d  not  desire   to    supersede  the  make  peace.    Stotsbashi  himself  was  invited, 

other  Mikado,  but  that  the  appointment  was  by  a  council  of  the  Daimios,  to  return  to  Yeddo, 

simply  made  to  have  a  head  for  the  northern  and  aid  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 

party.  ment.    On  December  15th,  the  removal  of  the 

In  September,  an  outrage  was  committed  people  of  the  Tycoon  from  Yeddo  was  com- 

against  M.  von  Brandt,  the  Prussian  charg6  menced.    Some  thirteen  thousand  were  to  be 

d'affaires.    As  M.  von  Brandt  was  returning  sent  to  the  Tycoon's  new  province  of  Shirai- 

home  in  his  carriage,  from  the  Saibansho  (Gov-  dizu.    The  ship  King  Philip  was  chartered, 

emment-House)^  while  passing  the  escort^  of  and  made  one  trip  to  the  province,  oairying 

Higashi  Kusen  no  Chi^io,  Minister  of  Foreign  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  passengers.     The 

Affairs,  the  leading  Yakunins  of  the  escort  Japanese  Grovemment  sent  official  notification 

attacked    the    carriage    suddenly.     M.   von  to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers, 

Brandt,  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  pro-  that  Yeddo  and  Nagato  would  be  opened  to 

tested  against  this  gross  insult,  and  demanded  foreign  commerce  on  January  1,  1889.    This 

the  most  complete  reparation.    The  Govern-  lime  the  Government  kept  its  word,  and  the 

ment  of  the  Mikado  apologized,  and  made  the  opening  took  place  on  the  appointed  day.  The 

demanded  reparation.  Mikado,  in  December,  issued  an  edict,  ordering 

On  September  14th,  the  representatives  of  the  decapitation  of  all  the  inmates  of  a  dwell- 
the  foreign  powers  were  officially  notified,  ing  in  which  a  conflagration  originates,  wheth- 
by  a  communication  from  the  first  minister  er  accidentally  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Mikado,  that  the  latter  would  at  A  proclamation  from  the  Mikado  annonnced 
once  establish  his  residence  at  Yeddo,  which  that  peace  reigns  throughout  the  empire. 
henceforth  would  be  the  second  capital  of  the  Aidsin  Justified  his  opposition  to  Satsuma  and 
empire,  and  be  called  Tokei  (the  Eastern  cap-  the  southern  princes.  All  seemed  progresdng 
ital).  At  the  same  time  an  imperial  decree  favorably  for  the  southern  cause.  The  north- 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  ney  functionary  the  em  princes  openly  disavowed  the  conduct  of 
government  of  the  thirteen  provinces,  most  of  Admiral  Ennomatto  in  storming  Hakodadi  and 
which  were  still  at  war  against  the  Mikado,  seizing  the  vessels  of  the  Mikado.  No  n(»i;b- 
and  requested  the  Daimios  of  these  provinces  to  em  army  was  in  the  field  at  the  dose  of  the 
send  delegates  to  Yeddo,  who  were  to  receive  year,  and  the  southerners  were  disbanding 
there  permanent  employments.  their  troops.    The  attack  and  capture  of  Hako- 

The  official  gazette  of  Kioto  published  the  dadi  was  conducted  by  European  officers,  the 

draft  of  a  constitution,  providing  for  the  con-  southerners  offering  little  resistance.    Admiral 

centration  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Ennomatto  had  issued  stringent  orders  to  seize 

judiciary  power  in  the  hands  of  a  political  body  and  confiscate  foreign  vessels  carrying  troops 

to  be  called  Daijokan.  or  stores.    Many  breaches  of  neutrality  by  fi>r^ 

On  November  6th,  the  Mikado  became  of  eign  vessels  had  occurred, 
age.    In  honor  of  the  event,  the  British  troops        The  Tycoon's  brother  arrived  from  Paris  on 

in  Yokohama  attended  a  general  parade,  and  a  the  16th  of  December,  and  soon  after  had  an 

march  past  took  place  before  two  of  the  Mika-  interview  with  the  Mikado.    It  was  reported 

do's   representatives,  Higashi  Euze  and  the  he  had  been  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  peace 

Sanyo  Oudaisho,  governor   of  the  northem  to  his  brother.    The  financid  troubles  of  the 

provinces.      Sir    Harry  Parkes  was   on    the  Ctoverament  of  Japan  were  great,  and  pap^^r 

ground,  and  after  the  review  the  Japanese  no-  currency  was  ^eely  issued.    The  foreign  meiv 
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chants  of  Yokohama    had    reoaested   their  in  the  mines  of  the  north.   The  several  consnla, 

ministers   to   protest  against   tne   issue   of  resident  at  Kagasaki,  united  in  remonstrating 

paper  money,  unless  the  Gk>yernment  would  with  the  authorities  against  this  barbarous  pro* 

keep  bullion  sufficient  to  redeem  its  issues  at  oeeding,  but  the  only  satisfaction  they  obtained 

sight  was  an  insolent  recommendation  to  limit  their 

While  the  Government  of  the  Mikado  ob-  attention  to  their  own  affairs.  The  ministers 
served,  on  the  whole,  a  friendly  attitude  toward  at  Teddo  also  entered  a  protest,  but  with  no 
the  foreign  Governments,  a  most  cruel  persecu-  better  success.  It  was  hoped  that  the  French 
tion  was  instituted  against  the  native  Christians,  would  resort  to  more  stringent  measures, 
especially  in  Nagasaki  and  its  vicinity.  The  W.  H.  Grinnell,  formerly  a  volunteer  lieu- 
following  is  one  of  the  imperial  decrees  pub-  tenant  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  attached 
lished  on  the  subject :  to  the  Oneida,  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  re- 

As  the  abominable  religion  of  the  Christians  la  ^^eived  Ml  appointment  from  ^e  Japanese  Gov- 
strictly  prohibited,  every  one  shall  be  bound  to  de-  emment,  as  mspector  and  mstructor  or  the 
nonnoe  to  the  proper  authorities  auoh  persona  as  ap-  Japanese  Navy.  Grinnell  has  the  rank  of  ad- 
pear  auspicioiM  to  him :  utd  «  wwwd  shidl  be  riven  miral,  and  $12,000  a  year  pay,  besides  house- 


the  number  of  the  followers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  high  rank,  and  instructs  them  in  navigation, 
had  latdy  cwiriderably  augmented  in  the  vilhwe  of  trigonometry,  seamanship,  etc.  He  is  also  mak- 
L^^,'iKfr'SrSot^^  ingVepara^^^^^^  the  erection  of  a  navy- 
dered  by  the  highest  authority,  that  Christians  shall  yard.  He  is  treated  with  great  respect  by  all 
be  taken  into  custody,  according  to  the  rolee  laid  classes  of  Japanese,  being  allowed  to  go  any- 
down  in  the  annexed  document:  "As  the  Chiia-  where  curiowty  or  interest  may  lead  him. 
^  ^f^S  ^  ^^^  proMbited  in  this  country  since  R^ggj-  ^  ig^S,  concluded  a  new  convention 
the  oldest  times,  this  matter  ought  not  to  be  lightly  ^..,  xiJ?  n^««»^™T*4.  ^^^  t«*^<.««  /r^^KKoTio/?  ?^ 
treated.  Those  to  whose  custody  Christians  shSl  \k  ^^^^^  i^?  ??^®™"S^*  ®^  ^°P^  (published  m 
confided^  shall  therefore  instruct  them  of  what  is  right,  the  official  Law  Bulletm  of  June  lotn),  supple- 
with  lemenoy  and  humanity ;  and  shall  do  their  best  mentary  to  the  treaty  of  1858.     According  to 

to  again  make  ffood  men  of  them.  But  if  some  should  ^rt.  5  of  this  convention,  all  the  products  of 

not  repent  ana  "^ i^j-^  i.v^j i.i v_ii 

be  most  severely 
whom  it  concer 
denounce  to  the 
prove  incorrigil 
they  have  Tep«n 

intuoourse  with  me  innaDiumia  oi  uie  places  wnere  i«j:^^^«.„«vi^' Uv«««a«  «n/i   {*»^*/%T'»mA«ifa    •T/m- 

they  are  consigned.   They  shall  be  used  to  clear  Und,  ^dispensable  changes  and  improvements,  for 

ortoworkinffielune-pitsjorthegoldandcoalmhies,  the  purpose  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  the 

or  for  any  work  their  officers  may  think  lit  to  employ  free  circulation  of  foreign  coin  in  Japan.    Art. 

them  on.    The^  shall  live  in  the  mountains  and  for-  9  gives  to  Japanese  merchants  of  any  class  the 

eeto.    One  portion  of  rice  shall  be  aUowed  per  head  ^^^  ^  ^^^  directly  with  Russian  merchants, 

to  the  respective  Daimios  for  the  space  of  three  years,  °7r     .  rv    ._a^^^™^^  «*  «««.  j^-^^t.^^^  a,«T^ 

to  commence  from  a  day  to  be  determined  hereafter;  Without  the  mterference  of  any  J^anese  fonc- 

They  shall  be  brought  in  small  detachments  to  the  tionary,  not  only  m  the  open  ports  01  Japam 

places  mentioned  below.    The  Daimios  shall,  as  soon  but  also  in  Russia.    Japanese  princes  also,  and 

as  they  receive  the  information  of  the  arriv^  of  the  their  retainers,  are  authorized  to  go  to  Russia, 

persona  allotted  to  them,  send  soldiers  to  take  them  -,  x__j^  ^:^il  T>„-aSft 

over.    The  above  unperial  orders  are  hereby  published  *°i5^    T^!?^^          i.       Tr^« -p^i^T^wx^i. 

for  observance.     The  foUowmg  Daimios  Shall  take  On  the  11th  of  November,  Yon  Polsbroek, 

over  the  Christians  allotted  tottiem  at  their  respeo-  as  plenipotentiary  for  the  King  of  Sweden  and 

tive  palaces  at  Osaca."  Norway,  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship,  oom- 

This  decree  was  followed  by  a  list  of  84  merce,  and  navigation,  with  Higashi  Kuze, 

Daimios,  who  had  Christian  pris6ners  allotted  Chirjyo,  Terashima  Tozo,  Mid  Iseki  Saiyemon, 

to  them,  in  numbers  varying  from  80  to  260  as  plempotentianes  for  the  Mikado, 

each,  the  total  number  being  4,100  persons.  ,  ,^  .^^J^  **^«  .^^t™S??*  ^^  *^®  Hawaiian 

The  following  imperial  decree  on  the  subject  Islands  had  sent  D.  0.  Waterman  special  com- 

was  posted  up  at  the  gates  of  Yokohama  and  at  missioner  to  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 

Houmra  •  a  market  for  sugars,  as  well  as  the  labor  for 

The  Christian  religion  heretofore  being  strictly  falsing  the  same,    ^e  succeeded  in  wjcomplis^ 

forbidden,  stUl,  hi  thi  same  manner  as  fohnorly,  fs  mg  hoth    his   purposes.       In   1868  the  ship 

strictly  interdicted.    The  devilish  sect  U  strictly  pro-  "  Scioto,  fitted  up  with  all  the  comforts  and  con- 

hibited.                -  veniences   of  a  first-class   emigrant   packet, 

On  the  7th  of  July,  one  hundred  and  four-  sailed,  having  on  board  several  hundred  pas- 
teen  native  Christians,  chiefly  men  and  heads  sengers,  an  officer  of  the  Japanese  Govem- 
of  families,  were  put  on  board  the  Japan-  ment  accompanying  to  see  that  the  terms  of 
ese  steamer  Sir  H.  Parkes,  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  contract  be  ftilfilled,  for  which,  even  to  the 
carried  out  to  sea.  A  rumor  spread  that  they  payment  of  wages,  the  Hawaiian  Government 
were  drowned ;  but  it  was  subsequently  found  holds  itself  responsible, 
oat  that  they  were  destined  to  penal  servitude  The  great  political  revolution  through  which 
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Japan  passed  in  1868,  br  the  abolition    of  revenue  hence  aocroiog,  added  to  what  is  bestowed 

the   office    of  Tycoon   and   the   refistabUsh-  by  Govemment,  makoa  a  pricst'e  office  a  deemble 

. ^  /v          *j*'*'^'      «"       i?  Ii.^  "iT'i    J      •-  one,  especially  as  he  ib  exempt  from  all  mihtair 

ment  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Mikado,  is  .er^oe.    Many,  therefore,  now^^seek  to  obtain  thi 

accompanied  by  an  effort  to  effect  a  complete  position,  but,  on  presentuig  their  petiti<»i8  at  the  seat 

change  in  the  state  religion  of  the  country,  of  Government,  it  is  generally  deaded  that  it  is  desir- 

An  American  missionary  writes  on  this  subject,  fble  to  have  these  places  ftlled  by  adheienu  of  the 

under  date  of  December  26,  1868,  as  follows :  ^^^^^^  '^"^  ^«  *^^*^ 

._       ^«,,,..     ,.  .      .                ,       .,  'JESSUP,  WnjJAM,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  ju- 

Here  the  Buddhist  reli^on  is,  or  was,  the  estab-  ^^      ^  Christian  phUanthropist  and  reformer, 

Ushed  reliffion,  and  the  pnests  have  a  monopoly  of  t          •     v***«vm«x  ^muA<H«vu^v|/»«ci««A«^  ^••»^  i 

burying  people  and  praying  for  them  afterwaid.  The  horn  m  Southampton,  Long  laland,  June  21, 

aboriginia  Shinto  religion  has  feOlen  into  disuse,  1797;    died  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  September  11, 

poverty,  and  consequent  disfavor  and  disgrace.  This  1868.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in 

state  of  thinjrs  commenced  about  three  hundred  the  class  of  1816,  removed  to  Montrose,  Pa., 

years  ago  under  Jeyasu,  the  founder  of  the  Taicun  *„  iqiq  ««^  «.«»  «;i,«;«.^^  4-^  4.i»^  k««7«  «•».-♦ 

dynasty.    In  the  wire  wWh  he  waged  he  was  often  ^  ^^}^y  ."^?n^^  admitted  to  the  bar  in  th^ 

beaten,  and  in  his  flight  and  in  other  times  of  calami-  county,  m  1820,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  and 

ty,  he  and  his  adherents  found  shelter  and  sympathy  lucrative  practice.    He  became  a  professor  of 

in  many  a  Buddhist  monasterv.    At  last,  when  he  religion  in  1827,  and  was  from  that  time  very 

paying  them  a  fixed  sum  out  of  the  public  treasury,  pnses.    H©  ^as  especially  interested  m  the 

and  bestowing  grants  of  land  to  be  held  as  temple  cause  of  missions,  and  two  of  his  sons  became 

grounds,  the  revenue  from  which  was  devoted  to  the  missionaries  to  the  East.    He  was  for  many 

support  of  the  temple.    From  that  time  Buddhism  years  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  A.  B.C. 

flourished  m  Japan,  and  Shmtoism  decayed.     The  b  ir     t«   «n  0.4-1. ««  JL^^Ji  ^w**-^,^^i,.»^  v«  ^«- 

nation  foUowed  tie  example  of  the  victorious  Tmcuu,  f  •  ^     ^J^  ^  ,^^^^  f^  enterprises  he  was 

and  thus  Buddhism  became  established  and  popular,  foremost ;  a  pioneer  m  the  causes  of  education 

Still,  as  the  Taicun  did  not  ignore  the  Mikado,  but  and  temperance  in  Northern  Pennsylvaoiai  and 

allowed  him  to  be  the  nominal  head  of  Janan,  and  the  chief  founder  of  the  County  Airricnltural 

even  paid  some  outwwd  respect  to  him,  in  tlie  same  Society.     His  eminent  legal  attainmentB  and 

way  Buddhism  did  not  ignore  or  displace  Shintoism,  ^'y^t^v          ^. ,     "««*«  *«©      «wv€w««»v5«iw  auu 

of  which  the  Mikado  isTontdfex  Mkximus.    Wheri  ^^  moorruphble  mtegrity  led  to  his  appomt- 

the  aborLzinal  Shinto  gods  were  worshipped  before,  ment  m  1887  as  presidmg  Judge  of  the  Judi- 

the  Bud<uiist  divinities  did  not  replace  or  supersede  cial  District  in  which  he  rended,  and  to  his  re- 

them,  but  were  added  to  them,  and  thus,  in  many  appointment  in  1848.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 

S laces,  a  singular  umon  was  effected.  Buddhism  and  vVVt>/*  ^^^i^^^  ^^  *-\^^  >v«»  ^^^  v^-.  ^Tii  ^x^^  ^^ 
hinto  divi£itie8  are  worshipped  together,  and  the  V  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  by  all  who  de- 
priests  of  both  divisions  often  reside  in  the  same  ^^^  *<>  8®«  justice  strictly  admmistered,  yet 
temple.  When  this  is  the  case,  such  temples  are  tempered  wiUi  mercy.  In  April,  1861,  he  was 
called  Byobu,  which  might  be  rendered  union  tem-  one  of  the  committee  of  three,  sent  by  the  Grov- 
pies,  L  e.,  pure  Buddhist,  pure  Shinto,  and  the  mixed  ^^^^  ^f  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  OhioL 
or  umon  temples.  During  the  recent  revolution  a  x'  J-  -. •  ItT  t>_  ZTa  *  rZ.  ^  •  v^w^ 
great  effort  hiU  been  madi  by  the  adherents  of  the  to  confer  with  President  Lmeoln  m  regard  to 
Mikado  to  revive  the  ancient  aith  and  cast  off  what-  raising  75,000  men,  and  was  subsequently  ao- 
ever  is  of  foreign  origin,  whether  derived  from  China  tive,  though  advanced  in  years,  in  raising  troops, 


or  India.  Efforts  are  made  to  eliminate  the  whole  but 'in  that  year  his  rijrht  side  was  partii^y 
r4t»r  ll^"^fto*?S„S%^rtSd^t  rar-lyzei  «id  eabseq^^t  attack,  p,Wed 
simple  and  alphabetical  manner  of  writing.     The    '^^  strength  and  iigured  his  memory  and  men- 


same  principle  is  at  work  in  the  reaction  a^inst  the    tal  faculties,  and  finally  caused  his  death.    The 
estabhshed  religion,  which  is  of  foreign  origin,  intro-    degree  of  LL.D.  was   conferred   on  hiwi  by 


that,  where  Buddhist  and  Shinto  diviki-  „  ^^F^  Fbawok,   D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

ties  are  worshipped  in  the  same  temple,  the  former  are  Peterborough,  an  English  prelate  and  edncar 

to  be  set  aside  and  the  latter  alone  reverenced.    The  tional  reformer,  bom  in  Jersey,  of  a  respectable 

priests  of  the  former  reli^on  are  or;? ed  to  embrace  the  French  famUy,  about  1800 :   died  at  Peterbor- 

anoestral  and  national  faith,  m  which  case  they  may  rmirh  in  RntilmKAi.    iftflu       TTo  /»a*»iA  4-^  f\^ 

continue  to  hold  their  plices.     At  various  pointe  ?"Ttt  .  ^^R*®"*^®;'  ^f^^'  ^^/^^r^r,^ 

over  the  empire  there  are  deserted  Shinto  temples,  f^^d  Umversity,  and  entered  Pembroke  College, 

The  ancient  sod  holds  his  place,  but.  not  being  a  a  stranger  and  imbefriended,  but  won  his  way 

popular  god,  his  shrine  is  forsaken  by  officiating  to  a  first  class  and  a  fellowship  in  his  ooDege. 


and  andent  goas.    These  mast  be  reSrected  and  en-  A^er  some  years*  service  in  this  capacity,  went 

dowed  with  Government  support.    What  has  been  to  Canada  for  two  or  three  years  as  tutor  of 

taken  from  the  disendowed  Buddhists  will,  no  doubt.  Lord  Beaton's  sons.     On  his  return  he  was  ap- 

most  of  it  be  given  to  the  Shintos.    Now  when  one  pointed  head  master  of  King-Edward's  SchSl 

of  these  old  temples  is  reSrected  and  endowed,  the  f^' ".*^^."''"**  *"»««*  v*  ^u^t^  .u^xniuu  o  >^"^> 

office  of  priest  in  it  becomes  desirable.  Not  only  has  J*  Uirmmgham,  and,  a  vacancy  occurring  while 

it  a  revenue  from  Government,  but  the  people  and-  Lord  John  Russell  was  Premier,  he  was  made 

donly  wake  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  tnat  this  Dean  of  Jersey.    In  1843  he  was  chosen  head 

!^!i«i!^'*^^rSl®^  god  in  the  olden   time  worked  master  of  Pembroke  OoUege,  and,  returning  to 

wonders.    The  early  history  of  the  divinity  is  in-  dir^r^r^A  i^^  «f  /v«/»a  ^^^,J^JZ^^  «  ^^n««A  Ze^^ 

volvcd  in  obscurity,  ind  on  the  principle  "  OnCM  igno^  Oxford,  he  at  once  commenced  a  c<«rse  of  re- 

turn  pro  magnifioo^^^  it  is  magnified ;  worshippers  bring  lorm  m  that  college  Which  raised  it  from  a  low 

their  offerings,  new  votive  tablets  are  set  up,  and  the  position  to  nearly  the  first  rank  am<mg  the  oak- 
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leges  of  Oxford,  and  labored  patiently  and  in  duties  with  all  the  ardor  of  hisenthnsiastio  na- 
the  end  saccessfolly  for  the  introdnction  of  tnre.  and  with  idl  the  fondness  and  capacity 
schools  of  natural  science,  law,  and  modem  for  labor  for  which  he  was  so  much  distin- 
history  into  the  uniyersity  curriculum.  It  was  -gnished.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he 
through  his  influence  that  the  University  Oom-  pubUshed  an  extended  and  most  valuable  re- 
mission was  appointed  by  Parliament.  From  port  of  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States, 
1854  to  1864  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  which  was  printed  in  1850,  by  order  of  Con- 
imiversity,  as  well  as  head  master  of  Pem-  gress,  as  an  appendix  to  the  annual  report  of 
broke ;  and  to  his  strenuous  exertions  is  due  tbe  Board  of  JKegents  of  the  Institution.  He 
whatever  of  valuable  reform  has  been  effected  also  perfected  a  system  of  cataloguing  by  ster- 
in  the  university.  In  1864  Lord  Palmerston  eotyping  separately  the  title  of  each  work  in  a 
elevated  him  to  the  see  of  Peterborough,  into  library ;  a  system  which  combmed  economy 
which  he  carried  the  same  zeal  and  earnestness  with  accuracy.  When  it  was  decided  to  es- 
for  growth  and  advance  which  had  marked  his  tablish  a  great  public  library  in  Boston,  Pro- 
eareer  at  Oxford.  fessor  Jewett  was  at  once  selected  as  the  best 
JEWETT,  Chablxb  Ooffht,  'an  American  man  in  the  country  for  the  position  of  su- 
scholar  and  bibli<^apher,  for  some  years  Pro-  perintendent  of  the  institution,  and  that  posi- 
fessor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Brown  Univer-  tion  he  held  for  the  past  ten  vears,  discharging 
8ity,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Me.,  in  1816 ;  died  in  its  laborious  and  responsible  duties  with  an  un- 
Braintree,  Mass.,  January  9, 1868.  He  was  a  remitting  zecd  and  toil,  with  a  close  and  assidu- 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  of  the  class  of  ous  application,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  health, 
1885.  He  then  pursued  a  course  of  study  for  and  Drought  ^is  honorable  career  to  a  sud- 
three  years  at  Andover,  where  he  was  so  much  den  and  melancholy  end.  To  his  invaluable  ser- 
distinguished  as  a  linguist  that  he  conceived  rices  as  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public 
the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  Oriental  Library,  by  nis  thorough  and  systematic  knowl- 
studies ;  this  purpose,  however,  he  found  him-  edge  of  his  duties,  and  by  their  faithful  and 
self  compelled  to  abandon.  WhUe  at  Andover.  oonscientions  performance,  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
he  was  for  a  time  Librarian  of  the  Theological  ton  were  chiefly  indebted  for  the  great  success 
Seminary,  and  while  in  that  position  exhibited  which  that  institution -has  attained.  Professor 
such  aptitude  for  its  duties,  and  for  biblio^aph-  Jewett's  death  was  sudden,  and  was  caused  by 
ical  pursuits,  especially  by  the  share  which  he  a  paralytic  attack  of  so  profound  a  character, 
had  m  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  that  he  died  within  ten  hours  after  his  seizure. 
library,  that  in  1848  he  was  called  to  Brown  JOHNSON,  Rev.  Hebman  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  LL. 
University,  to  undertake  the  task  of  newly  ar-  D.,  a  Methodist  dergyman  and  author,  Presi- 
ranging  the  college  library,  and  of  making  a  dent  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from 
catalogue  of  its  books.  This  task  he  performed  1860  to  1868,  bom  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
with  admirable  success ;  and  the  publication  November  25,  1815 ;  died  in  Carlisle,  April  5, 
of  the  catalogue  under  ids  auspices,  attracted  1868.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Cazenovia 
especial  attention  to  this  department  of  the  Seminary,  N.  T.,  and  entered  the  junior  class 
university,  and  opened  a  new  era  in  its  for-  in  Wesleyan  University  ill  1887,  graduating 
tunes.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  Librarian  with  distinction  in  1839.  Immediately  on 
of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Modem  Lan-  leaving  the  university  he  was  elected  Professor 
gnages;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  of  Ancient  Languages  in  St.  Charles  College, 
the  better  for  his  duties,  he  went  abroad,  and  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
spent  some  time  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  Thence  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
languages  and  in  inspecting  the  principal  libra-  Ancient  Languages  in  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
ries  of  Europe.  During  his  residence  abroad,  tucky.  In  this  position  he  served  two  years. 
Professor  Jewett  made  some  valuable  purchases,  In  1844  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Ancient 
under  the  direction  of  the  library  committee.  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
of  works  subsidiary  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Here  for  a 
classics ;  and  was  also  intrusted  with  large  while  he  performed  the  duties  of  acting  presi- 
commissions  by  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  dent  of  tne  institution,  organizing  its  curricu- 
the  college,  for  the  purchase  of  standard  works  lum,  and  was  especially  interested  in  introdu- 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian.  These  tmsts  cing  therein  a  biblicfd  course  of  study  as  a 
were  executed  with  singular  skill  and  fidelity,  means  of  ministerial  education.  Of  this  de- 
and  the  accessions  thus  made  to  the  library  be-  partment,  in  its  incipiency,  he  took  charge. 
long  to  its  choicest  treasures.  Professor  Jew-  Here  he  labored  six  years.  In  1850  Dr.  John- 
ett  renuuned  in  the  university  until  1848,  dis-  son  was  elected  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
cbari^g  his  duties  to  universal  acceptance,  de-  English  Literature  in  Dickinson  College,  which 
Toloping  more  fully  his  aptitude  for  the  con-  position  he  retained  for  ten  years,  laboring 
duct  of  a  great  library,  and  winning  the  esteem  with  unusual  success.  He  was  proffered,  and 
and  love  of  his  pupils  by  his  enthusiasm  and  accepted,  the  presidency  of  the  course,  together 
skill  as  an  instructor.  On  the  establishment  with  the  chair  of  Moral  Science,  in  1860,  and 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  was  ap-  devoted  his  ener^es  eamestly  to  the  adminis- 
pointed  its  Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian;  tration  of  its  affairs  until  his  death.  In  1850 
and  at  once  entered  upon  these  new  and  wider  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  Clio  of  Herodotus, 
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which  attained  a  wide  popalarity.  He  had  and  he  was  as  patriotic  then  as  when,  fi% 
also  heen  engaged  with  several  others  for  some  jears  later,  he  abandoned  home,  property,  and 
years  on  a  translation  ofj  and  commentary  on,  friends,  for  the  s^e  of  the  Union.  Some  yet 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  had  living  remember  his  eloquent  appeals  to  the 
nearly  prepared  for  the  press,  at  the  time  of  people  of  Mercer  to  volunteer  in  that  war,  and 
his  death,  a  German  work  on  synonyms.  He  his  rejoicing  that  four  of  his  own  family  were 
had  been  a  frequent  and  always  able  con-  enrolled  among  the  defenders  of  their  coontry. 
tributor  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  E&oiew.  In  October,  1818,  Mr.  Jonkin  set  ont  on  horse- 
Through  his  whole  public  life,  from  his  grad-  back  for  the  then  distant  city  of  New  York, 
nation  to  his  death,  he  had  been  occupied  as  a  where  he  spent  the  next  three  years  in  study- 
teacher,  so  that  he  had  never  entered  into  the  ing  theology  under  the  learned  and  eloquent 
pastoral  relation ;  he  was  very  popular  and  in-  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  In  September,  1816,  he 
teresting  as  a  preacher.  In  social  life,  he  was  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Associate  Be- 
courteous,  gentle,  and  remarkable  for  the  sua-  formed  Presbytery  of  Monongahela,  but  was 
vity  of  his  manners.  His  thorough  and  accurate  not  ordained  till  1818,  and  soon  after  settled  as 
scholarship,  his  genial  manners,  and  his  aptness  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  c^  Milton 
in  teaching,  permanently  fitted  him  for  the  and  McEwensville,  Pa.    In  1825  a  union  was 

Eositions  as  professor  and  president  which  he  fonned  between  a  part  of  the  Associate  Be- 
ad filled  with  such  success  through  a  period  formed  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  twenty-nine  years.  and  Mr.  Junkin  became  a  member  of  the  latter. 
JUKCILEB,  Bt.  Bev.  Henbt  DAMiAiir,  D.D.,  About  this  time  he  edited  for  some  years  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Alton,  HI.,  bom  in  Religiovs  Fa/rmer^  a  bi-monthly  magazine,  and 
Fenetrange,  diocese  of  K'ancy,  Lorraine,  France,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
about  1810;  died  at  Alton,  October  2,  1868.  Milton  Academy,  for  many  years  a  famous  in- 
Dr.  Juncker  was  of  German  family,  and  emi-  stitution  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
grated  to  the  United  States  in  early  youth.  His  1830  he  was  called  to  be  principal  of  the  Penn- 
ecdesiastical  studies  were  conducted  in  Cin-  sylvania  Manual  Labor  Academy  at  Grermsn- 
cinnati,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  town,  Philadelphia  County.  In  1832  he  ao- 
seminary  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  cepted  the  presidency  of  Lafayette  College  at 
of  youth  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  Easton,  Pa.,  then  just  organized,  and  m^ily 
his  own  studies.  He  was  ordained  priest  by  through  his  efforts.  Here  he  labored  most 
.  Archbishop  Purcell,  March  16,  1834,  and  his  zealously  and  effectively  for  nine  years,  ex- 
first  charge  was  the  First  German  Catholic  pending  upon  it  incalculable  toil  of  body  and 
congregation  of  Cincinnati.  Some  years  later  mind,  ana  much  of  his  private  means.  In 
he  was  transferred  to  St.  John^s  Church,  Can-  1841,  when  almost  exhausted  with  his  labors 
ton^  Ohio,  and,  subsequent  to  1850,  to  Da^rton,  at  Easton,  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of 
Ohio.  When  a  new  diocese  was  erected  in  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and  accepted  it.  Th&c^ 
Illinois,  having  Alton  for  its  central  point,  Dr.  in  the  following  three  years  he  accomplished  a 
Juncker  was  appointed  its  first  bishop,  and  con-  great  work  in  inaugurating  discipline,  and  de- 
secrated as  such  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  April  vating  the  standard  of  scholarship.  In  1844 
26,  1857.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  he  was  recalled  to  Lafayette  College  by  the 
episcopate  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  estab-  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees,  and  resumed 
lishing  schools,  convents,  and  institutions  of  his  labors  there  with  all  his  former  zeal  and 
charity,  and  erecting  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  success.  In  1848  he  was  called  to  preside  over 
episcopal  residence.  In  all  these  enterprises  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Ya.,  the  same 
he  carefully  avoided  involving  the  diocese  in  institution  of  which  General  Bobert  £.  Lee  is 
debt,  and  ere  his  long  and  painful  final  illness  now  president,  and  continued  there  until  1^1, 
commenced  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  when,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
his  charge  prosperous,  and  ei^oying  a  rapid  Union  and  Government,  he  left  his  posi- 
growth  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  and  free  tion,  his  home,  his  property,  his  friends,  and  a 
from  all  incumbrances.  part  of  his  own  family,  and  came  to  the  Korth 
JUNKIN,  Geobge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  an  emi-  for  protection.  For  the  next  seven  years  he 
nent  Presbyterian  minister,  author,  and  college  made  his  home  mostly  in  Philadelphia,  though 
president,  bom  near  Kingston,  Cumberland  some  time  was  spent  at  Easton,  where  the 
County,  Pa.,  November  1,  1790;  died  in  Phila-  trustees  of  Lafayette  College,  to  show  their 
delphio,  May  20,  1868.  He  was  of  Scotch-  sense  of  his  great  services  to  that  instituticMi, 
Irish  extraction  on  both  the  father^s  and  moth-  had  made  him  Emeritiu  Professor,  and  in  Xew 
er's  side.  His  early  education  was  conducted  York,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  a  wide  circle 
by  his  parents,  and  in  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  friends,  and  where  he  put  forth  some  of  his 
of  his  home.  In  ,1806  the  family  removed  to  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  temper- 
Mercer  County,  t^en  a  frontier  settlement,  and  anoe,  and  the  observance  of  ^e  Sabbath.  He 
there,  i^ith  such  opportunities  as  could  be  had,  had,  during  his  previous  active  and  laborious 
he  completed  his  preparation  for  college,  and  life,  found  time  for  the  preparation  of  several 
in  1809  entered  Jefferson  College,  graduating  works  of  a  theological  and  r^igious  character; 
with  distinction  in  1813.  The  war  with  Great  but  during  these  last  seven  yeai^  his  pen  had 
Britain  commenced  while  he  was  in  college,  been  busier  than  ever,  and  he  prodaced  aev*- 
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ernl  works  of  great  merit ;  among  them  were 
^'Political  Fallacies,"  a  very  clear  ezposition 
of  the  reasoning  by  which  secession  was 
jastified;  **  Sanotification ; "  ^^The  Tabemar 
cle,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Moses ; ''  "Sab* 
batismoe;"  an  Essay  on  Baptism ;  and  a  work 
on  which  he  had  long  been  engaged,  a  *'  Com- 
mentary on  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews.^'  He 
was  also^  during  this  period,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  periodical  press.  Jctferson  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
in  1833,  and  Butgers  that  of  LL.  D.  in  185Q. 
Thus  much  is  to  be  said  of  his  literary  and  edu- 
cational career.  But,  during  all  those  years, 
he  had  also  been  an  active  theologian,  and  had 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the  higher  ju- 
dicatories of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  most 
decided  Calvinist,  both  by  early  education  and 
conscientious  conviction,  he  tolerated  neither 
in  the  churches  of  which  he  was  pastor,  nor 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  any  departure 
from  the  standards  of  orthodoxy.  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  took 


place  in  1887,  he  took  an  active  part  in  behalf 
of  the  Old  School.  He  demanded  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Turretin, 
and  the  explanations  of  them  given  by  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Princeton  School ;  and 
himself  instituted  the  ori^al  charges  of  un- 
soundness in  doctrine  against  Bev.  Albert 
Barnes,  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  whole  con- 
troversy he  was  the  ablest  champion  of  the 
Old  School  orthodoxy,  and  his  great  logical 
power,  his  eloquence,  and  his  profound  tneo- 
logical  learning,  made  him  an  opponent  to  be 
feared.  In  1844  he  was  moaerator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(O.  S.),  and  his  address,  announcing  the  ex- 
odus of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
Kirk,  is  still  remembered  for  its  glowing  elo- 
quence. The  years  which  followed  had  their 
softening  effect  on  the  sternness  of  Dr.  Jun- 
Idns's  denunciations  of  what  he  deemed  her- 
esy; but  he  was  throughout  life  a  vigorous 
and  strong  thinker,  and  an  able  polemical 
writer  and  speaker. 
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KANSAS.  The  Legislature  of  Kansas,  which 
naet  on  the  14th  of  January,  continaed  in  ses- 
sion until  the  8d  of  March.  Few  measures  of 
any  but  local  interest  or  importance  were  con- 
sidered. Besolutions  were  introduced  indors- 
ing the  action  of  Congress  in  impeaching  the 
President,  but  no  further  attention  was  given 
to  national  affairs.  A  bill  passed  both  Houses 
allowing  all  persons  to  practise  law  in  the 
State  without  distinction  of  color  or  sex.  The 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  of 
February  18,  1867,  to  revise  and  codify  the 
statutes,  submitted  a  report  containing  1,200 
printed  pages,  which  occupied  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Assembly.  Tlds  report,  after  some 
amendment,  was  adopted,  as  the  body  of  £e- 
vised  Statutes  of  the  State.  A  proposition  so 
to  amend  the  criminal  law  as  to  abolish  the 
death-penalty  in  all  cases  was  rejected  by  a 
decisive  vote.  Codes  regulating  the  procedure 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  suits  were  adoped. 
The  stringent  law  respecting  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors  heretofore  in  force  was  some- 
what modified,  and  now  leaves  the  regulation 
of  this  traffic  in  the  larger  cities  to  the  muni- 
oipal  authorities.  A  subject  which  demanded 
and  received  a  large  share  of  attention  was 
the  condition  of  the  State  finances,  which 
were  represented  to  be  a  good  deal  embar- 
rassed. The  expenses  of  the  courts  were  re- 
duced one-third ;  many  salaries  were  cut  down, 
and  a  disposition  was  shown  to  postpone,  for 
the  present,  any  liberal  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic institutions.  Moreover,  the  State  tax  was 
increased  from  four  to  five  and  a  half  mills  on 
the  doUar.  The  actual  financial  situation  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  tables : 


UabUitieB  and  jBuouree$  of  ths  State,  Mt,  80,  1868. 

UJLBILZTIE8. 

6  percent  bonds,  Amdiiur  Territorial  debt.  $60,600  00 

'       "  reftmdmg  taxe« 89,(716  00 

current  expenses,  1861...  104,000  00 
tntemsl  Improyement. . .    70,000  00 

Capitol  building 860,000  00 

Penitentiaiybollding....  S60,000  00 

^bffldta?!"^;^^!^}  16^00 
InMne  Aeyliun  baildlng.  S0,000  00 
mllitarr  ''  170,000  00 

A^Tlcaltnnl  CoUege 6,600  00 

OnUtanding  State  warrants 890,S64  08 

miUtaiy      "     fOpO  U 
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8,164  88 


Total $l,»8,m87 

SE80URCS8.  • 

Taxes,  le^jr  of  1868. $884,480  88 

dae  onleT7,1897 60,946  86 

"            1866 17,817  60 

"            1866 10,98760 

1864 18,840  80 

1868 18,706  67 

1863 18,845  46 

1861 12,846  19 

Amount  In  Treasaiy 86,680  81 

"           mfliUiy 6,S61  74 

Total ."$«8,809«5 

Seceipti  and  JHAvnmentt  of  the  Treasury^  for  the 
lUcal  Year  ending  Noteniber  80, 1868. 
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Balaaoe. 

General     BeTonae 

(Interest) 

Annual  School 

Permanent  ^   

Penitentiary  bld^g.. 
Capitol             "  .. 
Insane  As7*m  "  .. 

HlliUiy           *'  .. 
Kailroad 

AgricoltaralCollege 

$801,144  16 

74,668  81 

81,447  66 

46,688  86 

140,680  00 

18,863  88 

88,888  71 

177,847  68 

4,830  86 

$188,893  84 
60.001  17 
86,618  60 
48,816  86 
140,686  78 
18,858  18 
88.876  97 
887  90 

$18,751  88 

16,667  04 

6,166  86 

8,878  00 

106  10 

80 

6,681  74 

176,860  78 

4,889  86 

Total 

$771,837  87 

$567,966  09 

$818,661  18 
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The  State  has  claims  against  the  General 
Government,  amounting  to  npward  of  $860,000, 
bnt  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  press 
them  to  a  settlement.  The  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State,  according  to  the  figures 

flven  by  the  Board  of  Equalization,  is  about 
66,000,000,  while  the  percentage  of  taxation 
levied  by  the  Legislature  was  based  on  esti- 
mates which  placed  it  at  $75,000,000.  The 
estimated  population  of  Kansas,  in  1868,  was 
800,000 ;  the  number  of  acres  of  land  more  or 
less  improved,  was  set  down  at  2,000,000.  The 
following  figures,  given  in  a  report  of  the 
Surveyor-General,  m  July  last,  refer  to  the 
productions  of  the  year  1867 : 


entirely  restored  to  reason.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  this  institution  was  about  $18,000. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  afforded  support 
and  instruction  to  28  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  Thirteen  pupUs  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
$10,^00  were  expended  by  the  superintendent. 
New  buildings  for  all  the  eleemosynary  estab- 
lishments are  required  as  soon  as  the  finances 
of  the  State  will  allow  of  their  construction. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condition 
of  the  public  schools,  and  the  funds  from 
which  they  derive  their  support,  as  compared 
with  last  year: 


UYB-STOCK. 


Cattle.. 
Horses 
Males.. 
Hogs  .. 
Sheep  . 


NonbOTof 

Priot 

HMdl. 

pOTHMd. 

1,000,000 

$36  00 

100,000 

60  00 

10,000 

100  00 

1,000,000 

600 

100,000 

800 

Total 
Amoimt. 


$96,000,000 

9,000,000 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

800,000 


Total  ralue  of  llye-stock. 

$40,800,000 

GRAIK,  Eic.    ' 

If mBter  of 
Bwh«]i. 

PriMpV 

BuhaL 

T»tel 
Amomit. 

Com 

40,000,000 
2,500,000 

$0  60 
1  76 

$90,000,000 

Wheat. 

4,876,000 

Potatoes 

1,000,000           1  00 

10,000,000 

Total  value  of  cro 

Total  yalae  of  im] 

cnltaral  imple 

ps  for  1867. 

$86,915,000 
40,000,000 

;>roved  Anns  and  agri- 
ments 

The  work  on  the  new  capitol  buildings  at 
Topeka  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable 
vigor,  and  the  eastern  wing,  which  is  the  only 
portion  likely  to  be  finished  at  present^  is  rap- 
idly approaching  completion.  Tlie  entire  plan 
is  formed  with  a  view  to  the  future  wants  of 
the  State,  and  will  be  carried  into  execution  as 
the  wants  of  the  government  demand.  The 
whole  structure,  which  is  to  be  built  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  kind  in  the  country.  The  eastern  wing 
alone  will  cost  the  State  $450,000. 

New'  buildings  are  contemplated  for  nearly 
all  the  State  institutions,  and  a  movement  was 
made  in  the  last  Legislature  to  concentrate  them 
at  one  or  two  points,  instead  of  having  them 
scattered,  as  they  now  are,  over  the  whole 
State.  This  matter  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  concentrat- 
ing the  State  University,  State  Normal  School, 
and  State  Agricultural  College  at  one  point, 
and  the  Def^  and  Dumb  Asylum,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  the  Insane  Hospital 
at  another.  It  did  not  become  a  law  at  the 
last  session,  but  it  is  probable  that  this,  or 
some  similar  plan,  will  oe  adopted  whenever 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  for  these  institutions. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Penitentiary 
on  the  80th  of  November  was  170,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  44  during  the  year. 
The  annual  cost  of  their  support,  exclusive  of 
earnings,  is  over  $50,000.  At  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum 29  patients  were  cared  for  during  some 
part  of  the  year,  12  of  whom  were  discharged 


Knmber  of  school  districts  oiv 

ganixed 

Nnmber  of  school  districts  re- 
porting  

Number  of  children  between 

the  ages  of  6  and  SI  years 

Knmber   enrolled    in    public 

schools 

Amoont  paid  teachers  (wages). 

Do.  repairs  and  Incidentals 
Amonnt  disbursed  to  coonties 

flrom  Annual  School  Fund . . . 
Amonnt  reoelTed  ftom  direct 

tax  for  school  purposes 

Amount  receiyea  Ihnn  fines  and 

estrays 

Amonnt    received    from    all 

sources  fbr  school  purposes . 
Total  yaloe  of  school-houses. . . 
Gash  luYested  for  permanent 

school  fhnd 

Amount  of  State  and  United 

States  bonds  pmchased 

Amount  of  productive  school 

ftmd  in  State  Treasury. 

Amount  of  instalments  due  on 

sale  of  school  lands,  and  bear 

inff  10  per  cent  Interest 

Totu  productive  school  ftmd.. 
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1,113 

1,066 

68,888 

fl0,4S9 

$170,446  » 

4StfiH4» 

47,961  86 

928,097  18 

81,968  88 

819,87198 
678,600  06 

68,706  60 

86,726  00 

96,786  66 


1,678 


18,190 

46.140 

$808;878  54 

46,819  67 

818,48170 

80,804  98 

«»,815BB 
818,088  75 

88,818  60 

90,875  00 

187,48156 


881,8>B  SI 
618sBlS79 


Kansas  promises  to  hecome  the  State  of 
railroads,  lying  as  it  does  nearly  in  the  oentre 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Monntiuns, 
and  containing  the  focus  -  to  which  numerous 
lines  converge  only  to  strike  out  again  in  all 
directions  into  the  vast  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  already  six  hundred 
miles  of  railway  completed  and  in  operation 
within  the  limits  of  the  Stat^.  The  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad,  Eastern  Division,  has  been 
completed  from  Wyandotte  and  Leavenworth 
westward  to  Sheridan,  near  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  State,  a  distance  of  405  miles.  A 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Leaven- 
worth is  in  contemplation,  and  will  very  mate- 
rially enhance  the  value  of  this  great  work. 
The  road,  so  far  as  finished,  has  been  used  by 
the  Government  in  carrying  the  mails,  and  in 
transporting  troops  and  supplies,  at  a  saving  of 
expense  whioh  more  than  compensates  for  the 
aia  rendered  to  the  enterprise  by  public  sub- 
sidies. The  Oentral  Branch  Union  Pacific 
Railway  has  been  put  in  operation  from  At- 
chison to  Waterville,  in  Marshall  County,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  Missouri 
River  road,  running  twenty-five  miles,  fr'om 
Wyandotte  to  Leavenworth,  has  been  finished 
and  is  operated  as  an  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific.    The  Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
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and  Golreston  road  is  completed  and  in  opera-  dissatisfaction  with  this  treatj  was  expressed 
tion  to  Ottawa  in  Franklin  County,  and  is  in  both  bj  the  Indians  and  by  whites  who  spoke 
process  of  construction  from  Ottawa  to  Gar-  in  their  behalf,  and  a  protest  against  its  ratifi- 
nett  in  Anderson  County.  The  Missouri  Biver,  cation  was  presented  at  Washington.  It  still 
Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf  Railroad  has  been  put  in  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate,  but  the  re- 
operation for  a  distance  of  80  miles,  and  the  moval  of  the  Osages  to  the  southern  reserra- 
work  of  construction  is  now  going  on  between  tion  has  been  begun. 

Olathe  and  Paola.    The  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  The  Republicans  and  Democrats  held  con- 

Citj  Rdlway  Compai^y  have  completed  that  ventions,  at  which  the  principles  of  the  respec- 

portion  of  their  road  running  from  EUwood  tive  parties  were  reiterated  and  the  candidates 

to  Troy,  in  Doniphan  County,  a  distance  of  of  the  National  Conventions  indorsed.    Candi- 

fifteen  miles,  and  are  making  arrangements  for  dates  were  put  into  the  field  for  various  State 

a  further  prosecution  of  the  work.    The  Union  offices    and    for   presidential    electors.      The 

Pacific  Railroad,  Southern  Branch,  is  in  process  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Topeka  on  the 

of  construction  from  Junction  City  to  Council  29th  of  July,  and  nominated  George  W.  Glick 

Grove,  and  contracts  have  been  entered  into  to  for  Governor,  and  Colonel  Maxwell  McCaslin 

carry  it  on  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  for   Lieutenant-Governor.      The   Republican 

State.    The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Convention  assembled  on  the  8th  of  September, 

road  is  also  under  contract,  and  the  work  is  and  nominated  J.  M.  Harvey  for  Governor, 

going  on  between  Topeka  and  Burlingame.  and  C.  Y.  Eskridge  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  building  a  There  is  but  one  congressional  district  in  Ean- 

railroad  from  Leavenworth  to  Atchison,  as  sas,  and  to  represent  that  the  Democrats  nom- 

also  from  Atchison  to  White  Cloud.     This  inated  C.  W.  Blair,  whUe  the  Bepublicans  put 

latter  will  form  a  part  of  the  Atchison  and  up  Sidney  Clarke  for  reflection.    The  State 

Nebraska  City  BaUroad.    Besides  these,  there  election  occurred  on  the  same  day  with  that 

are  several  other  projected  lines,  the  construe-  for  the  choice  of  presidential  electors,  and  re- 

tion  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken  suited  in  the  election  of  Harvey  by  a  majority 

within  a  brief  period.    Among  these  may  be  of  15,590.    The  whole  vote  was  40,600;  Har- 

memtioned  the  Sedalia,  Fort  Scott,  and  Santa  vey  received  29,895,  and  Gliek  18,809.    The 

F6  Bailroad;  the  Lawrence  and  Pleasant  Hill  entire  vote  for  President  was  48,649,  of  which 

road;  the  Lawrence,  OsciJoosa,  and  Atchison ;  Grant  received  80,228,  and  Seymour  18,620. 

a  road  from  Waterville  to  Salina ;  one  from  Sidney  Clarke  was  reelected  to  Congress  by  a 

Ellsworth  to  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  thence  majority  of  15,855  out  of  a  vote  of  48,298. 

to  Mexico ;  and  a  line  from  Waterville  to  Hays  The  Legislature  of  1869  is  constituted  as 

City.    Some  of  these  lines  of  railway  receive  follows : 

aid  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  all  are  EepubUoans                   ^**'      "ST   ''^'"lo^s""*' 

liberally  encouraged  by  the  Legislature  of  the        Democrats  l  6  7 

State.  —         —         — 

Kansas  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Indian  war  Kepublioan minority..  28         78         101 

through  the  sununer  and  fall,  and  most  of  the  KEAN,  Chables  John,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  B.  G.  S., 

atrocities  and  outrages  committed  upon  set-  an  English  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  who 

tiers  occurred  in  this  State.    Between  80  and  was  also  an  accomplished  archsDologist  and  art 

100  persons  were  murdered  by  the  savages,  connoisseur,  bom  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  Jan- 

and  the  people  were  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  uary  18,  1811 ;  died  in  Chelsea,  London,  Janu- 

spirit  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  red  man.    A  ary  22, 1868.    He  was  the  second  but  only  sur- 

battalion  of  militia  was  called  into  service  by  viviug  son  of  the  late  brilliant  but  dissolute 

Governor  Crawford  on  the  14th  of  September,  actor,  Edmund  Kean,  and  was  not  at  first  des- 

and  a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  and  their  tined  for  the  stage.    After  a  very  thorough 

services  tendered  to  the  conunander  of  the  early  training  in  preparatory  schools,  he  was 

Military  Division  of  the  Missouri.    Most  of  the  sent  to  Eton  in  his  fourteenth  year,  where  he 

engagements  with  the  Indians  took  place  in  was  an  associate  of  the  younger  Canning,  Dean 

this  State.     (See  Indian  Wab.)  Alford,  and  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  present 

A  treaty  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  Prime  Minister  of  England.    He  remained  at 

May,  which  extinguished  the  title  of  the  nation  Eton  nearly  three  years ;  but,  the  misconduct 

of  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indians  to  all  lands  of  his  father  having  led  to  his  mother^s  sepa- 

heretofore  held  by  them  in  Kansas,  and  pro-  ration  from  him,  young  Kean  felt  it  his  duty 

vided  for  their  removal  to  reservations  in  the  to  undertake  his  mother's  support,  and,  aban- 

Indian  Territory  to  the  south  of  the  State,  doning  for  her  sake  an  offer  of  an  East  India 

These  lands  had  become  of  little  value  to  the  appointment,  he  left  Eton  in  July,  1827,  and, 

Indians,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  in  October  following,  accepted  an  engagement 

supply  of  game,  while  the  settlements  of  the  for  three  years  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.    He 

whites  were  pressing  over  their  boundaries  on  manifested  considerable  talent,  but  did  not,  at 

all  sides.     The  peace  commissioners  met  the  first,  give  any  indications  of  the  possession  of 

chie&  and  medicine  men  of  the  tribes,  and,  after  his  father's  genius.    He  met  his  father  at  Glas- 

a  long  "talk,"  induced  them  to  give  up  their  gow,  in  1828,  and  they  were  so  far  reconciled 

lands  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  south.    Much  as  to  act  in  the  same  play.    In  1830  he  visited 
Vol.  vin.— 26     a 
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the  United  States,  and  his  reception  here  was  friends  a  service  of  plate  veined  at  £2,000, 
very  cordial,  ana  he  retnmed  early  in  1888  equal  to  $10,000.  For  more  than  a  year  Mr. 
with  considerable  added  reputation,  and  ap-  and  Mrs.  Eean  were  engaged  at  Drary  Lane, 
peared  at  Oovent  Garden,  where  he  met  his  but,  in  1868,  they  left  England  on  a  profes- 
father  again,  and  played  lago  to  his  Othello,  sional  tour  round  the  world.  Their  tour  in- 
the  last  time  the  elaer  Eean  appeared  upon  the  eluded  Australia,  California,  Cuba,  the  Allan- 
stage.  Charles  Kean  now  struggled  on  with  tic  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
but  moderate  success,  making  a  long  tour  They  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
through  the  provinces.  In  January,  1838,  he  1865,  and  Mr.  Zean's  personation  of  Cardinal 
appeared  again  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Hamlet,  in  Wolsey  and  King  John,  in  Shakespeare's  plays, 
which  he  made  a  most  favorable  impression;  he  Louis  XL,  in  Boucicault's  drama,  and  Mr. 
followed  this  by  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  Rich-  Oakley,  in  the  Jealous  Wife,  were  universally 
ard  III.,  and  in  each  fairly  took  his  position  regarded  as  the  finest  efforts  of  art  in  their 
as  a  tragedian  of  the  highest  rank.  Thence-  kind  known  to  the  modem  stage.  Returning 
forward  his  course  was  one  of  successive  tri-  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1866,  Mr.  Kean 
umphs.  Honored  at  home,  by  the  encomiums  continued  upon  the  stage,  giving  great  satisfac- 
of  the  young  Queen,  and  the  public  recognition  tion,  until  the  29th  of  May,  1867,  when  he  was 
of  the  most  eminent  n^en  of  the  kingdom,  he  seized  with  a  lingering  mness,  which,  in  the 
was  not  less  honored  when,  in  1889,  he  visited  following  January,  terminated  fatally.  Mr. 
America  aud  made  a  triumphal  tour  through  Kean's  private  life  was,  in  all  respects,  exem- 
theprincipal  cities  of  the  Union.  He  returned  plary,  and  his  reputation  without  a  stain, 
to  Imgland  in  1840,  and  engaged  himself  at  the  EEARNY,  Lawbenoe.  The  brilliancy,  ire- 
Haymarket  for  three  seasons,  and  was  received  quency,  and  magnitude  of  the  operations  on 
with  great  enthusiasm.  In  February,  1842,  he  sea  and  land  which  characterized  the  late  civil 
married  the  amiable  and  accomplished  actress  war,  among  other  effects,  tended  in  a  great 
Miss  Ellen  Tree,  with  whom  thenceforth  his  measure  to  withdraw  public  attention  and 
name  and  his  idBTections  were  united  by  an  in-  recollection  from  the  distinguished  services 
dissoluble  bond.  After  the  expiration  of  his  rendered  informer  years  by  those  who,  though 
London  engagements,  in  1846,  he  visited  the  still  in  life,  were  nevertheless  relieved  frwn 
United  States  a  third  time,  with  Mrs.  Kean,  active  duty.  The  death  of  such  a  one  as  Law- 
and  for  two  years  delighted  the  theatre-going  rence  Kearny  recalled  the  large  share  he  had 
population  of  the  Atlantic  cities  by  his  vivid  in  making  the  American  Navy  renowned  for 
production  of  Shakespeare's  best  plays.  On  his  acts  of  gallantry  and  bravery.  He  was  bom  in 
return  to  England,  at  the  close  of  1847,  both  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  on  the  80th  day  of 
he  and  Mrs.  Kean  appeared  at  the  Haymar-  November,  1789,  and  entered  the  Navy  as  a 
ket  in  Mr.  LovelPs  "  Wife's  Secret, "  which  midshipman,  July  24,  1807,  under  President 
was  their  own  property.  He  soon  after  took  Jefferson ;  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  sole  direction  of  a  series  of  dramatic  rep-  1818  by  President  Madison;  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
resentations  given  at  Windsor  Oastle,  for  the  ter  commandant  in  1825  by  President  Monroe; 
amusement  of  the  royal  family.  In  1850  he  un-  and  to  that  of  captain  in  1832  by  President 
dertook  the  management  of  the  Princess's  Thea-  Jackson.  His  first  service  after  receiving  his 
tre,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  series  of  repre-  midshipman's  warrant,  in  1807,  was  under 
sentations  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  VIII.,"  Commodore  Rodgers  in  the  flotilla  of  gimboats 
"  King  John,"  "  Winter's  Tale,"  "  Tempest,"  during  the  continuance  of  the  Embargo  and 
etc.,  in  which  all  the  resources  and  pageantry  Non-intercourse  Acts ;  he  afterward  served  in 
of  the  scenic  art  were  called  into  action  for  the  the  Constitution  and  President  frigates  on  the 
effective  acting  of  these  plays.  The  scenes,  the  coast  until  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  trans- 
costumes,  and  all  the  accessories,  were  most  ferred  from  the  latter  to  the  U.  S.  schooner 
carefully  studied,  and  the  period  covered  by  Enterprise.  He  was  first  lieutenant  of  this 
the  plays  represented  with  an  accuracy  and  vessel  when  war  was  declared  with  Great  Brit- 
truthftilness  previously  unknown.  Thearchae-  ain  in  1812,  and  was  in  her  when  wrecked 
ological  knowledge  displayed  in  this  work  as-  after  leaving  New  Orleans  on  a  cruise.  HI* 
tonished  even  the  ablest  English  antiquaries,  services  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
and  led  to  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  their  So-  adjacent  States  durmg  the  war  were  bril- 
ciety.  After  nine  years  of  extraordinary  sue-  liant  and  valuable,  and  received  fevorable 
cess  in  the  management  of  this  theatre,  Mr.  notice  in  Cooper's  naval  history  and  in  Nileti'* 
Kean  retired  from  its  arduous  duties.  At  this  Register,  After  the  war,  as  commander  of 
time  a  public  banquet  was  tendered  to  Mr.  the  Enterprise  he  rendered  services  which 
Kean,  over  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pre-  were  of  the  highest  importance  not  only  to 
sided,  and  at  which  over  six  hundred  of  the  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  bnt  that  of 
most  eminent  men  in  England  were  present  to  other  nations  trading  to  the  West  Indies  and 
do  honor  to  the  scholarly  and  accomplished  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  seas  were  infested 
actor  and  manager.  After  ftilfiUing  a  round  with  powerful  gangs  of  pirates,  en«^aged  in 
of  provincial  engagements,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  depredating  upon  the  commerce  of  all  nationfv, 
returned  to  London  early  in  1861,  where,  at  and  causing  not  only  great  pecuniary  loss,  bat 
another  banquet,  he  received  from  his  Etonian  that  of  life,  to  innocent  and  unoffending  parties* 
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Through  the  active  exertions  of  Kearny  near  to  leeward  of  the  harbor,  we  immediately 
Cape  Antonio,  on  the  Island  of  Cnba,  the  went  in  chase  of  a  brig  making  to  windward, 
gang  of  the  notorious  pirate  Gibbs,  afterward  She  was  soon  overhaaled,  and  proved  to  be 
hanged  in  chains  in  New  York,  was  dispersed,  a  fine  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
and  some  of  the  number  taken.  The  chief  pi-  The  brig  was  hardly  disposed  of,  when  a  sus- 
rate  with  his  principal  followers  succeeded  in  picious  looking  craft  was  seen  coming  round 
escaping  at  that  time,  after  a  long  and  arduous  the  west  end  of  Candia ;  we  immediately  pur- 
chase. The  American  brig  Aristides  and  ship  sued  it,  but,  getting  becalmed  while  the  other 
Lucins,  with  full  cargoes  from  Liverpool,  and  vessel  was  favored  with  a  breeze,  we  lost  her. 
the  English  brig  La^h,  which  had  been  at-  That  night,  off  Cape  8pada,  another  suspicious 
tacked  by  the  pirates  and  partly  plundered,  sail  hove  in  sight,  which  we  chased  aU  night 
were  i^ecaptured,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  and  a  part  of  the  next  day  up  the  Gulf  of  Napoli, 
first  named,  which  had  been  stranded  on  a  reef  when  she  made  her  escape  either  into  Spezzia 
of  rocks,  were  returned  to  their  owners.  Four  or  by  bearing  away  for  Hydra.  We  soon  after 
schooners  and  one  'sloop  of  the  pirates  were  captured  one  vessel  and  burned  another  in  a 
captured,  and  subsequently  another  schooner  small  bay  off  the  Isle  of  Andros,  and  sunk  a 
and  three  or  four  barges  employed  by  the  schooner  off  Syra.  Besides  all  this,  our  corn- 
pirates  in  their  enterprise.  The  services  mender  frequently  landed  at  different  islands, 
rendered  by  Kearny  in  breaking  up  these  « compelling  the  authorities  to  diagorge  the  plun- 
gangs  of  pirates  and  destroying  their  strong-  der  deposited  with  them,  and  sometimes  ex- 
holds  received  the  highest  commendation  from  acting  the  most  signal  satisfaction  for  outrages 
insurance  companies,  merchants,  and  ship-own-  committed  on  our  commerce.*'  After  return- 
ers, engaged  in  the  commerce  of  that  quarter  of  ing  to  the  United  States,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  globe,  and  gave  reassurance  to  those  who  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  engaged  in  mis- 
had  been  forced  almost  to  give  up  all  effort  of  oellaneous  duties  till  he  was  ordered,  in  1889, 
trading  with  the  West  Indies.  After  rendering  to  the  frigate  United  States,  and  in  1840  to  the 
these  invaluable  services  in  the  West  Indies,  he  command  of  the  frigate  Potomac,  and  in  1841 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  U.  8.  ship  while  in  Brazil  was  appointed  to  the  command 
Warren  on  the  2d  of  December,  1826,  and  of  the  East  India  squadron,  and  in  February, 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  February  22, 1827.  1841,  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  on  board  the 
While  in  the  Levant  in  that  year,  Kearny,  leam-  frigate  Constellation,  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
ing  that  the  Greek  pirates  were  committing  Janeiro,  it  being  the  first  instance  in  the  history 
frequent  and  serious  depredations  upon  the  of  our  Navy  that  a  broad  pennant  was  raised 
commerce  of  all  nations,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  in  a  foreign  station.  On  arriving  at  Macao,  in 
to  it.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  the  spring  of  1842,  his  first  services  were  di- 
of  himself  and  those  under  his  command,  the  rected  to  the  suppression  of  opium-smuggling, 
rendezvous  of  the  pirates  was  broken  up,  the  He  took  measures  to  secure  redress  for  griev- 
gangs  dispersed,  and  commerce  relieved  of  their  ances  of  American  merchants  in  China,  who 
depredations.  One,  writing  of  his  exertions  had  lost  property  in  the  Dutch  factory  which 
and  activity  at  this  time,  says:  ^^The  com-  had  been  plundered  by  a  Chinese  mob,  and 
mander  of  our  vessel  seemed  to  be  in  a  peculiar  for  which  reparation  had  been  vainly  sought 
manner  suited  for  this  enterprise.  He  was  through  the  Hongs,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
both  sagacious  and  energetic,  and  possessed  about  a  speedy  settlement  of  these  claims, 
an  intrepidity  never  exceeded.  I  was  filled  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
with  admiration  at  his  untiring  vigilance,  and  sand  dollars.  He  learned  that  a  commercial 
it  would  fill  a  volume  to  narrate  one-tenth  of  treaty  was  about  being  concluded  between  the 
the  incidents  of  our  cruise.  Our  ship  ap-  English  and  the  Chinese,  and,ju8tly  fearing  that, 
peered  to  possess  the  power  of  ubiquity.  One  unless  carefully  guarded,  the  interests  of  the 
day  we  were  looking  into  Milo,  to  see  if  there  United  States  might  be  made  to  suffer,  he  at 
were  vessels  there  wanting  convoy,  and  then  once  opened  a  direct  corresoondence  with  the 
we  would  be  abreast  of  Cerigotto.  At  one  time  Governor  of  Canton  and  tne  imperial  com- 
off  Syra,  and  then  in  the  gulf  of  Suda.  We  missioners  on  the  subject ;  these  communica- 
were  cruising  principally  between  Cape  Mata-  tions  resulted  in  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  tiie 
pan  and  Cerigotto,  thus  guarding  the  entrance  Chinese  authorities,  to  recognize  our  right  to 
to  the  Archipela^ ;  but  our  captain  seemed  to  trade  and  to  extend  to  our  merchants  the  same 
take  peculiar  dehght  in  hovering  about  Qara-  protection  and  facilities  which  were  about  be- 
busa.  This  was  the  stronghold  of  the  pirates;  ing  granted  to  Great  Britain.  These  services 
the  place  where  they  obtained  provisions  and  were  afterward  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
deposited  their  plunder.  No  suspicious  sail  and  printed  in  the  Senate  documents,  No.  189, 
ever  escaped  his  eagle  eye,  and  vessels  of  all  first  session,  Twenty-ninth  Congress.  It  will 
descriptions,  felucca^  trutto,  and  mistico,  were  be  perceived  that,  while  in  China,  Kearny 
overhauled  and  seized ;  and  at  one  time  was  afforded  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  a 
vre  had  more  than  one  hundred  prisoners  on  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Chinese,  and 
board  our  ship.  Some  idea  of  the  activity  of  was  only  prevented  from  so  doing  from  the 
aur  operations  may  be  formed,  when  I  state  fact  that  he  was  not  vested  by  this  Govern- 
that,  after  capturing  a  large  boat  off  Garabusa,  ment  with  the  necessary  diplomatic  power. 
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Thefirststeps  were,  however,  taken — ^thebene-  Some  of  the  Representatives  to  Congress 

fit,  in  fact,  secured — and,  on  being  oommoni-  chosen  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  having  been 

cated  to  the  Government,  led  to  the  appointment  refhsed  admittance  to  their  seats  on  the  first 

of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  as  specitd  envoy,  by  presentation  of  their  certificates  of  election,  the 

President  Tyler,  in  May,  1843,  who  proceeded  Leg^ature  sent  to  Congress  a  memorial  of 

to  China  and  there  negotiated  the  treaty  which  protest  "  against  the  great  constitutional  wrong 

was  ratified  January  17,  1845,  and  proclaimed  and  manifest  injustice  "  which  had  been  done 

April  18,.  1846,  by  which  treaty  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  State  "  in  failing  and  refunng 

trade  and' other  facilities  proffered  by  the  Chi-  to  admit  their  just  representation  on  the  floor 

nese  authorities  to  Kearny  were  secured  to  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gon- 

the  citizens  of  the  United  States.    On  leaving  gress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  presenta- 

China,  on  his  return  home,  he  stopped  at  the  tion  of  their  legal  certificates  of  election,  duly 

Sandwich  Islands  in  June,  1843,  in  lame  to  authenticated,  and  each  of  said  Representatives 

learn  that  a  provisional  treaty  had  been  made  possessing  all  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 

between  King  Kamehameha  and  the  repre-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.*'    The 

sentative  of  the  British  Government,  for  the  memorial  argues  at  some  length  respecting  the 

transfer  of  his  dominions  to  the  British  crown  authority  of  Congress  over  the  qualifications 

without  reference  to  the  rights  or  interests  of  of  its  own  members,  and  ends  with  the  follow- 

the  United  States  or  her  inhabitants.    Against  ing  declarations: 

such  a  cession  he  immediately  protested,  no-  ^^  rj^^  j^  a  Eepublican  Govemmont,  the  right  of 

tifying  both  the  Kmg  and  Captam  Lord  George  repreaentotion  is  a  franchise  which  the  people  may 

Paulet,  the   British  representative,  that  they  not  safely  relinquish,  and  of  which  thev  oannot  bo 

would  be  held  respectively  liable  for  all  inju-  deprived  and  remain  free.    The  right  of  a  people  to 

riea  to  Amerinan  fvommeroA  and  Amprinan  mAr-  representation  implies  the  right  for  them  to  choose 

ries  to  ADMnoan  commerce  ana  American  mer-  ^^^^  Kepresentatwes,  and  allenial  of  the  latter  in- 

chants.     Without  being  able  to  remain  until  solves  a  destruction  of  the  former;  hence,  a  govem- 

a  definite  settlement  of  this  difficulty  could  be  ment  is  no  longer  republican  when  thia  right  of  the 

effected,  he  left  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  his  people  is  destroyed, 

return,  and  reached  Norfolk  April  80,  1844.  ,^2.  TheConstitutionof  the  United  States,  which  is 

He  was  afterward  engaged  in  various  shore  *^?  T*'?"'^?^*^®  States  and  which  oonstatutes  the 

xAw   »T ao  aiww*  w cuvi.   011(500 <^  ut    toxivuo  duui o  ^jj-  |jqu(J  of  ^^^^ Federal  Umon,  prescribes  the  qnah- 

duties,  embracing  the  command  of  the  New  floations  which  most  be  possessed  by  members  of 

York  station ;  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  Congress,  also  the  mode  of  choosing  them,  and  the 

naval  courts  of  inquiry  under  the  act  of  Jan-  ri«ht  conferred  b/  the  Constitution  on  each  House 

uary  16, 1857,  and  member  of  the  Light-house  ^^^^^  *^  iti^mbei?"  mdd^  S^fS^S^o^ 

Board.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  Se  d^m^'^f  repreJSnStion  to  ?£>  pe^te  o^ 

Jersey  Board  of  Filot  Commissioners,  and  spent  district,  nor  authorize  the  application  of  any  new  or 

the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Perth  Amboy,  where  additional  tests  or  qualifications  for  memberahip. 

he  died,  Nov.  29,  1868,  in  the  paternal  home-  /•  To  reject  a  representative  duly  chosen,  because 

stead,  where  he  was  bom,  and  which  he  had  ^^  '^^  ^^\T^  sentunents  which  he  may  have  held 

^  .»   j"^         ZT-r^     ,.^     .,    ""»*'"  "«"»^  or  may  hold,  is  at  once  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 

retamed  through  life  as  Ins  residence  and  home.  Constitution,  and  a  ruthless  annihihition  of  freedom 

EENTUOEY.      The    Legislature  of    Ken-  itself;  because  freedom  consists  in  the  right  to  be 

tucky,  which  assembled  on  the  first  Monday  represented  by  whomsoever  a  majority  mav  select : 

of  December,  1867,  continued  its  sessions  until  £^*^'  '^^®'*®  ^  no  disqualification,  in  the  mem- 

the  10th  of  March,  1868,  and  durmg  that  time  Federafco'Si?^^^^    withmtiie  provisions  of  the 

enacted  no  less  than  1,286  laws,  and  adopted  4.  Each  and  every  of  the  Bepre8entative&  deoted 

40  series  of  joint  resolutions.     A  large  number  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the  For- 

of  the  statutes  were  for  the  relief  or  the  benefit  ^^^^  /opgreas  was  not  only  duly  elected,  but  pos- 

of  individuals,  and  many  others  simply  author-  ?®??®^  ^^  ^'X  ^^*^«i^<^^»  required  by  the  Consti- 

•     J  xi.    jf       '  x*        if     ^        \'         i/A/  »i*i^iivi  tution,  and  the  exclusion  for  a  sinfle  day  of  any  one 

ized  the  formation  of  corporations  for  busmess  of  them,  upon  the  grounds  aUegeTby  the  controlling 

purposes  or  enterprises  of  internal  improve-  power  m  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  an  in- 

ment.    Several  acts  were  passed  providing  for  fraction  of  the  constitutional  rifhts  of  the  i^jpW, 

an  increase  of  the  facilities  of  communication  ^^^^  demands  our  most  unquaBfied  denunciation; 

from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another,  some  in  :re\"i?oIt"^:m1in^^ 

the  interest  of  railroads  and  turnpikes,  and  a  such  action,  which,  if  persisted  in,  and  establiSed  as 

number  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  navi-  the  poliov  of  the  Government,  will  render  the  elee- 

gation.     Some  laws  were  made  for  the  benefit  tive  franchise  a  fiiroe^  and  what  we  have  been  taught 

of  the  schools  and  benevolent  institutions  of  *^»"^  "  constitutional  Uberty  but  a  solenin  mock- 

the  Commonwealth,  but  none  of  these  made  * 

any  material  change  in  the  organization  or  ex-  ^^^  before  the  close  of  the  session,  both 

istence  of  such  institutions,  and  no  statutes  of  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  jomed  in  the 

great  interest  in  general  matters  of  govern-  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  general 

ment  and  public  administration  were  enacted  ananesty : 

during  the  session.     Mr.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  Eentuckr,  as  a  soverdgn  State  in  the  Federal 

Senators  of  Kentucky  in  the  Federal  Congress,  Uuion,  and  as  deeply  interested  in  the  common  weal 

sent  his    resignation  to    the    Governor,   and  jfthe  whole  country,  has  not  only  the  ri^ht,  but  it  is 

Thomas  C.  McWy  was  elected  by  the  Gen-  ^rtJ^T^f'p^^Siirp^^^^^ 

eral  Assembly  as  his  successor.  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  peace,  hannony,  anii 
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Srosperit^of  the  whole  country;  the  destiny  of  the  debt  subject  to  payment  which  remained  due 

taus  iB  involved  in  that  of  the  country ;  and  Uieip  ^n  the  Ist  of  January,  1869,  was  $1,906,894. 

Sf'^l?:;5"o&^Siro?^e^^^^^^^                 ^t'  Both  political  par^^  held  convL^^^^  in  the 

forms  a  part.  early  part  of  the  year,  m  which  they  repeated 

2.  Thatthennconditionalrestorationof  the  South-  and  confirmed  the  declarations  of  principles 

orn  States  to  the  free  and  wjual  eiyoyment  of  their  adopted  at  previous  conventions.     John  W. 

rights  m  the  Federal  Union  is  indispensable  to  the  Stevenson  was  nominated  for  reflection  to  the 

peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  oountiy.  Ken-  ^  v.*uvu  w  ao  AXMu^u^av^^A  iw  i^^a^v^ui vu  w  i^uv 

tucky  therefore  declares  that,  in  her  judgment,  a  ^™c®  ^',  Governor    by  the  Democrats,   and 

universal  amnesty,  without  distinctions,  disorunina-  R«    Tarvin  Baker  was    nominated   for   that 

tions,  or  test-oaths,  is  at  once  demanded  by  the  hij^h-  position   by  the   Republicans.     At  the  elec- 

eatstatesmansMpasweUastbepipestmagnanim  tion,  140,146  votes  were  cast  for  Governor, 

She  also  expresses  her  sincere  mdividual  mterest  ^f  JLv:«v  11.1  ai<%  ™.a««  r^v.  \rm  C4>yx«^A««^,«   ««V 

in  this  matter,  because  certain  of  her  citizens  an  sub-  ?J  ^^T  U^'t^l^^'^S/^'Lx    '  ^^^^^f  ^»0^.'  «?^ 

ject  to  disabilities,  liable  to  penalties,  or  forced  to  2o,784  for  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Stevenson's  migonty 

remain  in  exile.    She  therefore  urges  upon  the  Presi-  was  88, 678.  The  whole  vote  oast  on  the  presiden- 

dent  of  the  United  States  a  proclamation  of  univer-  tial  ticket  was  156,465,  116,889  of  which  were 

SuefSiS' r^JS^fVLJ'dSt';  .he'd!^-  f"'  '^^  ?»-«»?  »f  Seymour,,and  89666  for 

the  return  of  all  her  exUes  to  their  homes,  and  the  grant,  giving  Seymour  a  mfgonty  of  76,818. 

restoration  of  all  l^g  under  an^r  dissbility  to  a  per-  ^^^^  Representatives  to  Congress  were  also 

feet  political  and  civil  equality  with  all  her  other  citi-  chosen,  and  Democrats  were  elected  from  all 

*®°*-  of  the  nine  districts  of  the  State. 

The  public  charitable  and  reformatory  insti-  When  the  Legislature  acyoumed  on  the  10th 

totions  of  Kentucky  are  said  to  be  under  very  of  March,  it  was  to  meet  again  in  extra  session 

efficient  management,   but  some  deficiencies  on  the  5th  of  January,  1869,  the  regular  ses- 

are  severely  felt.    The  penitentiaries  in  1868  sions  of  that  body  occurring  bienniaJiy.    It  is 

contained  240  convicts.   In  the  five  years  which  made  up  of  8  Republican  and  80  Democratic 

have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  number  has  members  in  the  Senate,  and  9  Republicans 

mcreased  nearly  threefold  ;   several  additions  and  91  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 

to  the  buildings  have  been  made  in  the  mean  tiyes. 

time,  and  others  are  needed.  The  extensions  No  serious  disturbances  of  public  order  have 
made  during  the  past  year  have  812  new  cells,  been  reported  in  Kentucky  during  the  past 
and  considerably  enlarged  the  hospital  accom-  year.  Some  complaint  has  been  made  of  the 
modation.  Great  need  exists  of  separate  penal  operation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law,  whereby 
and  reformatory  institutions  for  females  and  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  State  courts 
for  boys ;  240  of  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary  nave  been  in  several  instances  taken  therefrom 
at  the  present  time  are  between  the  ages  of  15  by  Federal  officials,  and  removed  for  trial  in 
and  20  years.  The  number  of  convicts  received  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States. 
fvithin  its  walls  during  the  year  1868  was  848,  KRUMMACKER,  Fbibdrioh  Wilhslm,  an 
and  the  whole  number  of  inmates  on  the  8l8t  eloquent  preacher  and  author  of  the  Reformed 
of  Deeember  was  616.  There  are  two  lunatic  Church  of  Prussia ;  bom  in  Duisburg,  Rhen- 
asylums  in  the  State :  the  Eastern,  at  Lexing-  ish  Prussia,  in  179T ;  died  in  Potsdam,  Prus- 
ton,  and  the  Western,  at  Hopkinsville.  The  sia,  December  10, 1868.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
State  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  of  Friedrich  Adolph  Krummacher,  the  author 
divisions  by  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  simply  of  ^^  Krummacher^s  Parables,"  an  eminent  pro- 
with  reference  to  these  two  asylums ;  all  per-  feasor  and  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Ed- 
sons  found  by  the  proper  inquest  to  be  fit  sub-  ucated  at  the  University  of  Duisburg,  he  en- 
jects  for  the  care  of  an  institution  of  the  kind  tered  upon  the  pastorate  in  his  twenty-first 
are  sent  to  the  asylum  situated  in  that  division  year,  at  Elberfela,  Prussia,  and  soon  acquired 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  There  is  an  a  high  reputation  for  the  orthodoxy  and  evan- 
institute  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  gelical  character  of  his  preaching,  as  opposed 
children,  located  near  the  capital,  which  is  in  to  the  then  prevalent  rationalism  of  Germany, 
quite  successful  operation.  and  also  for  his  extraordinary  eloquence  as  a 

Much  need  is  felt  of  more  thorough  organ!-  preacher.    His  first  appearance  before  the  pub- 

zation  of  the  school  system  of  Kentucky.    The  lie  as  an  author,  was  m  his  ^^Elgah  the  Tish- 

title  of  Shelby  College  has  been  changed  by  bite,  "a  work  deservedly  popular,  and  which  was 

legislative   enactment   to   Saint   James  Col-  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu- 

lege.  rope.      The  English  version  has  been  twice 

The  expenses  of  the  government  of  Kentucky  published  in  the  United  States,  and  has  had  a 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $8,490,-  very  large  sale.  This  was  followed  by  "  The  Suf- 
195.29,  and  a  surplus  of  $748,128.57  was  left  fering  Saviour;"  "Last  Days  of  Elisha;" 
in  the  Treasury  on  the  10th  of  October.  The  "  King  David ;  "  "  Solomon  and  the  Shulom- 
debt  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  $1,682,-  ite ; "  "  Sermons  on  the  Canticles ; "  "  Glimpses 
297.46  in  irredeemable  school-fund  bonds,  on  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace  ; "  "  Bunsen  and 
the  10th  of  October,  1867,  was  $4,611,199.46.  Stahl,"  etc.  He  also  founded  and  edited  for 
Of  this  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  some  years  two  religious  periodicals,  "Palm- 
redeemed  $992,008  in  State  bonds  during  the  Leaves,  a  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  "The  Evan- 
past  year.     The  actual  amount  of  the  State  gelical  Year-Book."    Li  1848  he  received  a  call 
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from  a  German  Reformed  oongregation  in  New  feasor  Schaff  to  the  latter.    He  was  called  in 

York  Oity,  to  be  their  pastor,  and  soon  after  1848  from  Elberfeld  to  be  conrt  preacher  to 

the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  the  Reformed  the  King  of  Prussia)  at  Berlin,  and  afterward 

Theological    Seminary  at   Mercersbnrg,    Pa.,  at  Potsdam.    He  was  accounted  the  most  elo- 

but  he  declined  both,  and  recommend^  Pro-  quent  preacher  in  Grermanj. 


LEUTZE,  Emanuel,  a  distiogaished  histori-  gave  him  a  high  measure  of  repntation.    Daring 

cal  painter,  bom  in  GmQnd,  Wurtemburg,  May  these  years  be  painted,  among  other  pictures 

24,  1816;  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  July  18,  of  less  note^  '^Landing  of  the  Norsemen  in 

1868.    His  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  America;"   '^OromweU  and  his  Daughter;^' 

States,  soon  after  his  birth,  and  at  first  settled  "  The  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; "   "  Hesnry 

in  Philadelphia,  but  subsequently  removed  to  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn;"  "The  Iconoclast;" 

Fredericksburg,  Ya.    His  youth  was  passed  in  and  that  remarkable  series  of  pictures  illu»- 

the  two  cities.    His  early  education  was  good,  trating  striking  events  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 

though  not  specially  in  the  direction  of  art.  lution,  of  which  the  most  important  were: 

The  first  development  of  his  possession  of  ar-  "Washington  Grossing  the  Delaware;^'  "Wash- 

tistic  talent  occurred  while  attending  the  sick-  ington  at  Monmouth ; "  "  Washington  at  the 

bed  of  his  father,  when  he  attempted  drawing  Battle  of  Monongahela ; "  "  News  from  Lex- 

to  occupy  the  long  hours  of  waiting.    This  ington;"   "Sergeant  Jasper;"  and  "Waah- 

talent  was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  he  soon  ington  at  Princeton ; "  the  "Washington  Croe&- 

became  skilful  and  enthusiastic  in  his  profes-  ing  the  Delaware"  has  been  engraved,  we 

sion,  and  projected  a  plan  for  publishing,  in  believe,  more  than  once.    In  1859,  after  eigh- 

Washington,  portraits  of  eminent  American  teen  years  of  absence,  Mr.  Lentze  retumed  to 

statesmen,  in  which,  however,  he  met  with  but  the  United  States,  the  country  toward  whidi, 

slight  encouragement.  About  1840  he  produced  during  all  these  years,  his  heart  had  tamed. 

his  first  paintijig  which  indicated  his  ability  to  He  opened  a  studio  at  first  in  New  York  City, 

be  any  thing  more  than  a  good  portrait-painter,  where  he  was  soon  fully  employed,  his  reputa- 

His  subject  was  an  Indian  in  the  midst  of  a  tion  having  long  preceded  him  throughout  the 

wild  landscape,  gazing  at  the  setting  sun,  and  country.    Early  in  1860  he  received  a  oommis- 

its  merits  were  such  as  to  procure  him  so  many  sion  from  the  Government  fbr  a  laige  mural 

orders,  that  in  1841  he  was  enabled  to  carry  picture,  to  be  painted  on  one  <^  the  staircases 

into  effect  a  long-cherished  purpose  of  studying  m  the  capitol  at  Washington.    The  subject  he 

his  art  in  Europe.    Instead  of  following  the  chose  was,   "Westward  the  Star  of  £mpire 

usual  course  of  young  American  artists,  and  takes  its  way,"  and  the  painting  was  to  be  eze- 

going  to  Italy  for  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  cuted  in  fresco.    So  earnestly  did  the  artist 

old  masters,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  DtLsseldorf  enter  into  this  work  that  he  not  only  made  the 

and  became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  then  difEicult  journey  to  the  base  of  the  Bocky 

Lessing,  under  whom  he  made  rapid  progress.  Mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  local  study,  bnty 

He  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  his-  on  his  return  to  the  States,  again  departed  for 

tone  subjects,  and  chose  in  preference  those  Munich,  that  he  might  learn  from  Sjudbadi 

having  a  relation  to  the  discovery  or  history  the  mechanism  of  fr^o.    The  result  was  ad- 

of  America.    His  first  noteworthy  painting  in  mirable.    The  painting  is  by  much  the  finest 

Europe,  "  Oolumbus  before  the  Oouncil  of  Sala-  fresco  yet  executed  in  the  United  States^  and 

manca,"  was  purchased  by  the  DOsseldorf  Art  puts  to  shame  the  other  tawdry  efforts  in  that 

Union;  and  a  companion  picture,  "Oolumbus  line  of  art  in. the  capitol.    Mr.  Leutze,  while 

in  Ohains,"  procured  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  engaged  on  this  painting,  made  his  home  in 

Brussels  Art  ExhibitioD,  and  was  subsequently  Washington,  and  remained  there  after  its  oom- 

purchased  by  the  Art  Union  in  New  York.    In  pletion.    He  had  received  other  oommiasioitts 

1848  he  studied  the  works  of  Cornelius  and  from  the  Gk>vemment,  which  ware  only  in  the 

Kaulbach  at  Munich,  and,  while  there,  finished  "  cartoon  "  state  at  his  death.    One  of  these 

his  "  Oolumbus  before  the  Queen."    After  the  ("  Oivilization"),  intended  for  theSooiato-cham- 

completion  of  this  picture  he  visited  Yenioe  ber,  was  said  to  have  'been  most  admirable  in 

and  Kome,  making  careful  studies  of  Titian  and  its  conception.    He  had  also  made  a  sketch 

Michael  Angelo,  and,  after  a  protracted  tour  in  in  pencil  of  an  historicalpainting  of  the  lar- 

Italy,  retumed  to  Dtlsseldorf  in  1845,  where  he  gest  size,  entitled  "The  Emancipation."    Mr. 

married  and  made  his  home.    Historical  paint-  Lentze  was  altogether  the  best-educated  artist 

ing  continued  to  be  his  favorite  and  fdmost  in  America,  possessed  of  vast  technical  learn 

exclusive  departm3i][t  of  art,  and  he  adhered,  in  ing,  of  great  genius,  and  fine  powers  of  ecm- 

his  execution,  to  the  style  of  the  Dtlsseldorf  oeption.    His  weakest  point  was  in  his  oolor- 

school.    For  fourteen  years  he  continued  in  ing,  but  even  here  he  was  superior  to  meet 

DtLsseldorf— years  of  assiduous  labor,  which  others.    He  was  very  industrious,  and  devoted 
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himself  to  his  work  most  faithfldly  and  assid-  Court  in  1824 ;  Governor  from  1825  to  1884; 

nonslj.    His  death  -was  caused  by  apoplezj,  representative  in  Congress,  ttom  1835  to  1841 ; 

snperindnced  hj  the  intense  heat.  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  nnder  President 

XilBEEIA.  a  republican  state  of  Western  Harrison,  and  snbsequentlj  in  varions  places 

Africa,  fonnded  in  1822  hj  free  negroes  from  of  duty  and  service  for  the  State  and  city  to 

the  United  States  of  North  America,  nnder  which  he  belonged.    In  the  convention  of 

the  auspices  of  the  American  Colonization  So-  1820,  which  contained  the  flower  of  the  talent 

ciety.    As  the  frontier  of  the  republic  is  not  of  the  Commonwealth,  others  bore  a  more  ac- 

fixed,  its  area  cannot  be  ascertained.    It  is  es-  tive,  but  none  a  more  creditable  part.     He 

timated  at  about  9,567  square  miles.    The  ex-  spoke  without  ornament  or  pretension,  always 

tent  of  the  territory  along  the  Guinea  coast  is  with  deamess*  and  tg  the  point.    The  period 

about  225  miles.     The  population,  in  1867,  during  which  he  administered  the  State  gov- 

was  estimated  at  18,000  civilized  and  700,000  emment  is  often  referred  to  as  one  of  the  Mgh- 

nncivilized  negroes.*    The  President  of  the  re-  est  political  felicity.    He  was  chosen  by  the 

public  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  concurrence  of  all  parties,  when  the  singular 

may  be  reelected  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  desire  prevailed  that  the  best  man  shoxild  be 

At  the  presidential  election  held  in  1867,  none  selected  for  ofSce  without  reference  to  names 

of  the  candidates  received  an  absolute  minority,  that  had  lost  their  meaning.    When  he  retired 

and  the  election  consequently  devolved  upon  from  office,  it  was  the  universal  testimony  that 

the  Legislatare,  which  elected  J.  Spriggs  Payne ;  Mass^husetts  had  never  had  a  better  chief  ma- 

Yice-President^  Joseph  J.  Gibson.  The  Cabinet  gistrate.    His  retirement  from  public  life  was 

was  composed  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State,  not  made   an  excuse    for  abandoning  labor 

J.   Nostedler  Lewis  (January  7,  1868);    Fi-  where  his  experience,  judgment,  and  unim-.- 

nances,  Daniel  E.  Beams  (February  7,  1868) ;  paired  energy  could  be  of  service.    When  the 

Attorney-General,  W,  M.  Davis  (January  7,  town  of  Worcester  became  a  city  in  1848,  the 

1868) ;  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  John  B.  first  citizen  was  naturally  selected  as  the  first 

Freeman  (February  14, 1868) ;  Treasurer,  Bev-  mayor,  and  its  requirements  were  met  with 

erly  V.  R.  James  (January,  1868).     The  Uni-  unfailing  zeal  and  fidelity.    He  was  for  many 

ted  States  are  represented  in  Liberia  by  a  min-  years  president  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural 

ister-resident  and  consul-general  (at  present,  Society,  and  a  regular  exhibitor  at  its  annual 

John  Seys,  who  was  appointed  in  1866).    The  fairs.     He  was  a  Fellow  of   the  American 

budget  for  1868  estimates  the  receipts  at  $108,-  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  member  and 

297 ;  the  expenditures  at  $106,745 ;   surplus,  counsellor  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 

$1,552.    The  exports  of  1866  were  estimated  ciety,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 

at  about  $400,000.  torical  Society.    The  honorary  degree  of  Doo- 

LIECHTENSTEIN",  a  principality,  which,  tor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Wil- 

nntil  1866,  formed  part  of  the  German  Con-  liams  College  in  1824,  and  by  Harvard  College 

federation ;  but  has  been,  since  1866,  without  in  1826.    The  last  office  of  a  public  nature 

connection  with  any  other  State  of  Germany,  conferred  upon  him  was  to  give  one  of  the  elec- 

Prince,  Johann  II.,  born  October  5, 1840 ;  sue-  toral  votes  of  Massachusetts  for  Abraham  Lin- 

ceeded  his  father  November  12,  1858.    Area,  coin  in  1864,   when    the    exigencies  of  the 

62  square  miles;   population,  in  1867,  8,820.  country  seemed  to  have  renewed  his  youth, 

Revenue  and  expen^tures  amount  to  about  and  to  have  stimulated  anew  the  patriotism 

55,000  florins  annually.  which  neither  time  nor  his  long  retirement 

LINCOLN,  Levi,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  citizen,  from  its  affairs  had  begun  to  extinguish, 
statesman,  and  jurist,  of  Massachusetts,  bom  LINSLEY,  Rev.  Joel  Habtet,  D.  D.,  a  Con- 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  25,  1782 ;  died  gregational  clergyman  and  college  president, 
in  that  city,  May  29,  1868.  He  inherited  from  bom  in  ComwaU,  Vt.,  July  16,  1790 ;  died  in 
bis  distinguished  father  a  singular  capacity  Greenwich,  Conn.,  March  22,  1868.  He  pur- 
for  public  affairs.  He  was  early  instructed  in  sued  his  preparatory  studies  for  college  under 
the  rudiments  of  classical  knowledge,  and  en-  the  tuition  of  Bev.  Jedediah  firown,  pastor  of 
tered  Harvard  College,  whence  he  graduated  the  Congregational  Church  in  Cornwall,  entered 
in  the  class  of  1802,  and,  having  studied  law  in  Middlebury  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
his  father^s  office,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1811.  After 
1805,  and  began  practice  in  Worcester.  He  spending  eighteen  months  in  the  study  of  law, 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Middlebury  College, 
and  from  1816  to  1822  represented  the  town  and  remained  there  two  and  a  half  years.  In 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  was  a  mem-  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
ber  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1820 ;  law  in  Middlebury  for  seven  years.  His  choice, 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1822,  when  a  ma-  however,  had  been  from  the  first  the  ministry, 
jority  of  the  members  were  opposed  to  him  and,  having  become  satisfied  in  regard  to  some 
in  political  sentiments ;  was  Lieutenant-Gov-  points  of  religious  experience,  he  commenced  a 
emor  in  1823 ;  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  course  of  theological  study,  was  licensed  in 
— June,  1 822,  attended  lectures  at  Andover  during 

•  Se«  theANNUAt  Ambicaj  Ctctlop.«dia  for  1807  qj^q  gnmmer,  and  then  accepted  an  appointment 

for  a  list  of  Pregldenta  from  1848  to  1868,  and  for  an  ao-  ^^  ^   ;i«,«w;«  ^i^^ir^-^^^ i^  fl^«*t  n««^i;«« 

count  of  the  Loglalatore.  ^  ^  domestic  missionary  m  South  Carolma. 
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In  February,  1824,  he  was  ordained  and  in-  had  already  gained  a  reputation  abroad,  or 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Soath  Congregational  translations  of  French  or  Grerman  works  al- 
Church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remaned  ready  popular,  in  preference  to  undertakiiig 
for  eight  years,  and  then  resigned  and  accepted  the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  new  American 
an  appointment  to  labor  for  t^e  American  Tract  authors  to  the  public.  The  whole  number  of 
Society  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Be-  works  by  new  American  authors  has  been 
fore  entering  upon  this  work,  however,  he  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  of  these  the 
called  to  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  greater  part.,  as  we  have  said,  are  anthors' 
Boston,  where  he  served  as  pastor  for  two  books.  Editions  of  more  than  one  hondred 
years,  when  his  voice  failed,  and,  after  inef-  works,  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  hare 
fectual  efforts  to  regain  it,  he  resigned  in  1835.  been  imported  the  past  year,  with  American 
He  was  at  once  invited  to  the  presidency  of  imprints,  many  of  them  works  of  high  price, 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  then  newly  incorpo-  from  their  numerous  and  costly  illustrations, 
rated.  He  filled  this  office  for  ten  years,  during  while  others  were  remarkable  for  their  com- 
a  portion  of  which  time  he  bestowed  much  bined  excellence  and  cheapness.  The  corn- 
labor  in  raising  funds  for  the  institution.  In  plete  works  of  Dickens,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
1845  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college,  Thackeray,  and  Charles  Reade,  have  beenpab- 
and  dfevoted  two  years  to  the  agency  of  the  So-  lished  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  most  of 
ciety  for  the  Aid  of  Western  Colleges,  making  them  at  very  low  prices.  The  "  publishers  by 
his  home  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1847  subscription  "  have  not  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  prosperous  year ;  they  have,  indeed,  issued  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  larger  number  of  books  than  usual,  ninety-one 
In  this  relation  he  continued  till  his  death,  having  been  published  for  canva^ing  agents 
Dr.  Linsley  was  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  during  the  year,  but  the  sales  have  been  smaller 
activity  and  untiring  industry.  He  acquired  than  in  previous  years,  and  hardly  one  of  them 
knowledge  with  great  rapidity  and  retained  it  can  be  called  a  great  success.  The  great  cost 
with  tenacity.  He  sympathized  warmly  with  of  organizing  an  efficient  canvass,  and  the  low 
the  young,  and  was  distinguished  through  life  price  at  which  the  books  must  be  fiimished  to 
for  his  courtesy,  kindness,  and  gentleness  of  dis-  the  agents,  require  a  very  considerable  sale  to 
position.  With  the  exception  of  some  published  pay  expenses.  No  book  sold  in  this  way  is 
sermons  and  occasional  addresses,  he  has  left  profitable  unless  its  sale  materially  exceeds 
behind  him  little  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  10,000  copies,  and  very  few  return  a  fair  com- 
his  rare  abilities.  pensation  to  the  publisher  from  a  sale  of  les 

LIPPEj   a   principality,  belonging   to    the  than  25,000.     A  few    "subscriptaon  boob" 

North-German  Confederation.     Prince,  Leo-  during  the  year  1868  have  exceeded  the  last 

pold,  born  September  1,  1821 ;  succeeded  his  figure,  but  the  greater  part  have  fallen  below 

father  Leopold,  January  1,  1851.    Area,  438  it. 

square  miles;    population,  in  1867,   111,352,        The  entire  number  of  books  published  in  the 

against  111,336  in  1864.    The  population  con-  United  States  in  1868  was  2,208,  an  increwe 

nected  with  the  Evangelical  Church  was  109,-  of  98  on  the  number  published  in  1867.  Of 

874 ;  Catholics,  2,658 ;   Israelites,  1,125  ;  Dis-  these,  however,  107  were  books  manufactared 

sidents,  16.    The  budget  for  1867  estimated  in   Europe  and    imported   in  editions,  with 

the  revenue  at  224,905  florins,  and  the  expen-  American  imprints;  of  the  remaining  2,101 

diture  at  209,146  florins.     The  public  debt,  at  works,  359  were  reprints  of  English  books, 

the  close  of  the  year  1866,  amounted  to  347,-  and  109  translations  and  reprints  of  worss 

765  florins.    The  army  was  dissolved  on  Go-  published  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
tober  1,  1868^  and  now  forms  a  portion  of  the        The  most  successful  of  the  books  published 

6th  Westphalian  regiment  of  infantry.  by  the  trade  were,  of  course,  the  noTels,  for 

UPPE-SCHAUMBURG.  (jSee  Sohattmbubo-  though  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  all,  or 

LiPPE.)  even  any  very  large  proportion  of  the  novels 

LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  PROG-  published  are  successful,  yet,  owing  to  the 
RESS  IN  1868.  So  far  as  books  published  by  great  number  of  them  published,  there  aw 
the  trade  were  concerned,  there  was  some  more  successes  than  in  other  classes  of  pnojj" 
improvement  on  the  business  of  1867.  The  cations.  Of  the  six  novels  which  achieved  ae 
number  of  books  published  was  a  little  larger,  largest  sales  during  the  year,  three,  Mrs.  Be- 
though  the  average  number  of  editions  was  becca  Harding  Davis's  "  Dallas  Galbraith,"  ■!"• 
certainly  no  greater,  and  perhaps  not  quite  Beecher's  "  Norwood,"  and  Miss  Anna  W^' 
equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  There  inson's  "  What  Answer,"  were  by  American&Q- 
was  on  the  part  of  most  publishers  an  un-  thors,  and  the  last  two  were  first  novels;  tbe 
wonted  timidity  in  entering  upon  new  enter-  other  three  were  Auerbach's"  On  the  Heign^^ 
prises,  and  the  number  of  authors'  books,  that  translated  from  the  German,  Charles  Rftw^^ 
is,  those  published  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  "Foul  Play,"  and  Wilkie  Collins's  "HooD; 
the  authors  instead  of  the  publishers,  was  con-  stone."  Next  to  these,  perhaps,  were  Ix)m^ 
siderably  beyond  any  former  precedent.  There  Mtihlbach's  five  additional  novels,  " ^^^^i 
was  also  manifested  a  very  marked  disposition  (Miss  Rame)  "  Tricotrin,"  and  the  cheap  eQ>- 
to  reprint  such  works  of  English  authors  as  tion  of  Dickens's  works  published  by  Mesar* 
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Appleton.    As  was  natural,  it  being  the  year  There  were  6  works  on  intellectual  philoso- 

of  the  presidential  election,  biographies  of  the  phy  and  psjchologj,  6  on  mental  philosophy 

candidates  for  the  presidenoj  and  vice-presi-  and  ontology,  6  on  ethics,  81  on  social  science, 

dency  were  a  conspicuous  feature  among  the  80  on  politics,  political  science,  science  of  gov- 

biographical  works  of  the  year.    There  had  emment,  and  political  economy,  2  on  logic  and 

previously  appeared  in  one  form  or  another,  rhetoric,  46  on  mechanics  and  technology,  25 

either  as  complete  works  or  as  a  portion  of  on  mathematical  science,  61  on  education  and 

collective  biographies,  eight  lives  of  General  philology,  and  6  on  classical  literature. 

Grant,  but  to  these  were  added,  during  tiie  The  law  treatises,  law  reports,  form-books, 

year  1868,  thirty  more,  of  all  sizes,  from  a  etc.,  numbered  109;  the  works  on  medicine, 

dime  pamphlet  to  a  five-dollar  work.     Most  surgery,  and   hy^ene,   97.     There  were  of 

of  them  were  by  writers  of  established  reputa-  poetical  works    and  single   poems,    dramas, 

lion,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  were  well  written,  essays,  and  treatises  on  poetical  and  dramatic 

Most  of  them  had  a  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Col-  criticism,  122  volumes.    Of  essays  and  works 

fax  appended,  and  he  was  also  the  sole  subject  on  belles-lettres  topics,  64.    The  novels  and 

of  two  biographical  volumes.     The  number  works  of  fiction,  not  juvenile,  numbered  820, 

was  too  great  for  any  of  them  to  be  remark-  and  the  juvenile  works,  mostly  fiction,  484. 

ably  successful,  but  the  aggregate  circulation  There  were  47  illustrated  works  and  works  on 

of  the   thirty   somewhat   exceeded   200,000  the  fine  arts,  24  of  them  imported  in  editions 

copies.     Of  the  other  ca]\didates  there  was  with  American  imprints, 

only  a  single  biography  and  its  abridgment  There  were  also  47  works  on  music  and  col- 

for  campaign  purposes  published,  but  these  at-  lections  of  music ;  48  books  of  travel,  discovery, 

tained  a  very  good  sale.  and  adventure ;   5  treatises  on  niilitary  and 

In  poetry  there  was  no  extraordinary  success  naval  science ;  178  almanacs,  directories,  guides, 

like  that  of  "Kathrina,"  in  the  previous  year,  and  statistical  works;  89  volumes  on  agrioul- 

bat  Longfellow^s  ^*  New  England  Tragedies,"  ture,  and  10  miscellaneous  works, 

and  Whittier's  ^*  Among  the  Hills,"  sold  largely,  The  collective  Biogbaphies  were  all  important 

and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck^s  collected  poems,  and  and  valuable  compendiums  of  special  classes  of 

two  or  three  reprints  published  just  at  the  persons.    They  were  the  following : 

d^l  ^^  ^'''^'  ^''^''  ^  ^"""^  considerable  ^^^^  Biography  «id  Dictionary,  by  Augustas 

The  sale  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  Portraits  of  Celebrated  Women,  translated  from  the 

works  has  greatly  increased  within  the  past  French  of  E.  St.  Beuve. 

few  years,  and  a  good  book  on  topics  connect-  T^  ^°^b"*M^^"^°'  ^^  *^^  Seventeenth 

ed  with  either    agriculture,   horticulture,    or  Lives'' ofTfie  LglSh  Glials  (imported  edition), 

landscape  gardemng,  by  a  practical  man,  is  by  F.  Williams. 

perhaps  more  sure  of  a  protracted  and  re-  Men  of  our  Times,  by  Harriet  Boecher  Stowe. 

munerative  sale  than  one  on  any  other  topic.  Biographical  Ee^ster  of  Graduates  of  West  Point, 

ThiB  is  largely  the  resdt  of  the  gn,at  increase  ^^^A'^^^^%:^Tj-  W.  H. 

of  agricultural  newspapers,  agricultural  schools  Barnes.                                 -«      i    ^ 

and  colleges,  and  the  very  wide  and  thorough  Men  of  Our  Bay,  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  M.  D. 

advertising  of  these  and  agricultural  books.  Dictionary  of  Conffress,  by  Charles  Lanman.   fifth 

Of  the  2,208   books  published  during  the  .,  edition^nlarged.                          a       •  .•       ^ 

year,  125  were  devoted  to  biography,  of  which  Eimnent^Nf  omen  of  the  Age,  by  an  Association  of 

18  were  volumes  of  collective  biographies,  85  The  People's  Book  ofBiography,  by  James  Parton. 

special  or  individual,  and  12  genealogical  works.  Sketches  of  the  Alumni  of  I)artmouth  College,  by 

There  were  90  historical  works,  some  of  them  ,,^®^:  ^'  T-  Chapmwi,  5*  5*    ^  ^    xv    ^  ..v  . 

in  sereral  vplnmes,  of  which  69  pertain^  to  "l^uSd  "W"  ^^SKevLtnSj*.n*d 

American  history,  12  being  general  in  their  Eighteenth  Centuries,  by  Bev.  Miles  O'Reilly, 

character,  17  of  Revolutionary  or  ante-Revo-  d.  D. 

Intionary  periods,  and  40  treating  of  historical  Daughters  of  the  Cross. 

events  since  the  Revolution,  and  being  mostly  £?.™^  Biography,  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp. 

^^^^4.^A  Ai^^^^i^  «-  :«;i:.wi«.  «rU-k  ♦!;«  'm^^^-^4-  The  Women  of  the  Old  Testament, 

connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  recent  j.^^.^^  jjeroes  and  Marty  re,  edited  by  John  Savage. 


war.     There  were  18  works  relative  to  the       OhiointheWar,byWhitelawEeid.   Two  volumes, 
history  of  other  countries  and  times,  and  6  ec-  about'"        "        -- .   »   •    ,    ..^  ^_  !.?__ 

clesiastical  histories.  «  ™Pi^i 


history  of  other  countries  and  times,  and  6  ec-  about  800  pp.'Svo.    Vol.  1.  is  devoted  to  biog- 

"des,  and  Vol.  II.  to  biofirraphies  of  regiments. 


The  number  of  'theological   and  religious       ^^B^.^^.^r^iPii  ""v'^^i^Jd^^^^ 
books  was  258.    Ofthese  81  pertained  to  polem-  &^P^^"  ""^  Foitr^tM.    Edited  by  W.  T. 


ic,  and  21  to  didactic  theology ;  161  either  to 

religious  narratives  or  instruction  on  religious  The  Inditidttal  or  Special  Biographies  of  the 

topics,  and  5  were  manuals  of  devotion.    There  year,  85  in  number,  comprised  the  thirty  biog- 

wore  80  works  on  natural  science,  of  which  raphies  of  Grant,  and  of  Grant  and  Colfax, 

one  was  of  a  general  character,  2  treated  of  which  we  have   mentioned,  and  which  were 

iiataralphilosophy,4of  chemistry,  7  of  zoology,  by  the  following  authors,  some  of  whom  pre- 

2  each  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  1  of  meteor-  pared  more  than  one  of  the  smaller  "  Lives : " 

ology,  8  of  astronomy,  and  8  of  ethnology.  Messrs.   J.  8.    0.  Abbott,  Adams   ("Oliver 
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Optio  "))  Badeao,  Barney,  Brisbane,  Brockett, 
Gopp^e,  Grafts,  Dana,  Deming,  Dye,*Edd7,  J. 
T.  Headley,  P.  G.  Headley,  Howland,  Larke, 
Lawrence,  Lossing,  Mansfield,  Phelps,  Reid, 
Richardson,  Stiles,  Stowe,  Willett,  and  Wilson ; 
two  special  biographies  of  Vice-President  Gol- 
fai,  one  by  Rev.  A.  Y.  Moore,  the  other  by  E. 
W.  Martin;  a  memoir  of  Messrs.  Seymonr  and 
Blair,  by  D.  G,  Oroly,  and  an  abridgment  of 
the  same  for  campaign  purposes.  There  was 
also  a  pamphlet  life  of  these  candidates  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia. 

The  other  important  biographies  of  the  year 
were:  the  interesting  original  autobiography 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  prepared  by  himself 
which  WQA  unearthed  by  Hon.  John  Bigelow, 
late  United  States  minister  to  France,  who 
supplied  an  introduction  and  notes  to  it. 

A  life  of  Horace  Greeley,  by  James  Parton,  reviBed 

and  brought  down  to  tne  present  time  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  hundred  pages  to  hia  flrat  edition 

of  1854. 
Bev.  John  8.  C.  Abbott's  Life  of  Napoleon  HI., 

which  jperhaps  might  with  as  much  propriety  be 

placed  m  another  class. 
The  Life,  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works  of  Fred- 

rika  Bremer,  caited  by  her  Sister,  and  translated 

from  the  Swedish  by  F.  Milow. 
The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Gheneral  Robert  E. 

Lee,  by  J.  D.  McCabe,  Jr. 
A  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  0.  Adams,  D.  J>. 
The  Life  of  John  P.  Crozer,  Dy  J.  Wheaton  Smith, 

D.  D. 
Life  and  Letters  of  Wilder  Dwight.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volun- 
teers. 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  a  Memorial,  by  F.  S.  Cozzens. 
Christian  Womanhood. 
Life  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Everts. 
A  Man  in  Earnest. 

Life  of  A.  H.  Gonant,  by  Bey.  B.  Colyer. 
James  Mott^Biogranhical  Sketch,  by  Mary  Grew. 
Memoir  of  William  H.  Presoott,  the  Historian,  by 

Charles  H-.  Hart. 
Fifty  Years  in  the  Itinerant  Ministry,  by  S.  Lan- 

don. 
Life  of  John  Carter,  by  F.  J.  MiUa. 
The  Military  Services  and  Public  Life  of  Mi^jor- 

General  John  Sullivan,  by  Thomas  C.  Amory. 
Life  of  A.  P.  Dostie,  by  Emily  H.  Beed. 
Illustrations  of  the  Liie  of  Martin  Luther,  by  Dr. 

Merle  D'Aubign^. 
The  Official  Life  of  Goyemor  John  A.  Andrew,  by 

A.  G.  Browne,  Jr. 
A  Memorial  of  the  Biffht  Bev.  M.  Meade,  Bishop 

of  Virginia,  by  the  Bight  Bey.  J.  Johns,  Bishop 

of  Maryland. 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Jenny  C.  White  Del  Bal, 

byBhodaE.  White. 
The  Bichmond  Sijcamirur  during  the  war,  or  the 

Writings  of  John  M.  Daniel,  with  Memoir,  by 

his  Brother,  F.  8.  DanieL 
The  Life  of  William  Forster,  edited  by  Benjamin 

Seebohm. 
Memoirs  of  Stephen  Gullet,  edited  by  Benjamin 

Seebohm. 
Ulrioh  Zwinglius,  the  Patriot  Beformer,  by  Bey. 

W.  M.  Blackburn. 
The  Confederate  Soldier. 
.    A  Memorial  Sketch  of  G.  N.  and  B.  W.  Harria,  by 

Bey.  J.  E.  Edwards,  D.  D. 
Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  Bev,  L.  W.  Hey- 

denreich. 
Sermons  by  Bev.  G.  Shepard^  D.  D^  late  Professor 

at  Bangor,  with  a  Memorial  by  Professor  D.  S. 

Talcott. 


Life  of  Maximilian  I.,  late  Emperor  of  Mezioo,  by 
Frederick  Hall. 

Memoir  of  S.  Basset,  D.  D.,  by  L.  G.  Pray. 

Discourse  on  the  Death  of  Bey.  W.  Ailen,  D.  D., 
by  W.  B.  Sprsgue,  D.  D. 

Life  and  Times  of  Bobert  Enmiet,  by  B.  B.  Mad- 
den. 

Bt.  Columba,  Apostle  of  Caledonia,  fh>m  the  French 
of  Count  ae  Montalembert. 

The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  and  of  hia  Son 
Bobert  Stephenson,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

The  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort,  by  Lien- 
tenant-General  Sir  C.  Grey,  cheap  edition. 

A  Memoir  of  Baron  Bunsen,  chieny  from  Family 
Papers,  by  the  Baroness  Bunsen  (imported  edi- 
tion). 

Life  of  M.  M.  Pomeroy  (Brick  Pomeroy),  by  Mia. 
Mary  £.  Tucker. 

Autobiography  of  Elder  Jacob  Knapp. 

The  Life  of  J.  Davis,  by  F.  H.  Alfnend. 

Beoollections  of  a  Busy  Life,  by  Horace  Greeley. 

There  were  also  three  contributions  to 
Christology,  which,  though  perhaps  more  ap- 
propriately classed'under  the  head  of  Religious 
Works,  yet,  being  in  biographical  form,  may  be 
noticed  here:  '^Immanuel;  or,  the  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  by  Z.  Eddy,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  John  Fleetwood,  D.  D., 
a  new  and  improyed  edition  with  notes  and 
corrections  by  J.  Newton  Brown,  B.  D. ;  and 
'^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  Life  and  Teachings," 
by'Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Genealogical  WorJcs  of  the  year  form  a 
distinct  department  of  biography,  and,  though 
not  numerous,  were  important  to  a  class  of 
readers.  The  following  were  all  of  which  we 
haye  been  able  to  learn : 

Genealogy  of  the  Van  Brunt  Family,  by  T.  G. 

Bereen. 
A  Golden  Wedding,  and  the  Dinsmore  (3eneaIo?y. 
History  of  the  BillTamily,  edited  by  LedTBi>d  BllL 
Genealoflical  History  of  tne  Lee  Family  o^  Yirsinia 

and  Maryland,  from  a.  d.  1800  to  1866,  edited 

by  E.  C.  Mead. 
A  Genealogical  Beoord  of  Seyeral  Families  bearing 

the  name  of  Cutler,  in  the  United  States,  by  Bev. 

Abner  Morse. 
Descendants  of  John  Guild,  Dedham,  Mass.,  by 

Calvin  Guild. 
The  American  Genealogist,  being  a  Directory  of 

Family  Histories  ana  Publications,  by  W."  H. 

Whitmore. 
Genealojonr  of  the  Spotawood  Family  in  Sootlamd 

and  YLrginia,  by  C.  Campbell. 
Some  Materials  for  a  Memoir  of  John  Daly  Boike, 

and  a  Sketch  of  his  only  Child,  Judge  John  J. 

Burke,  by  C.  Camobell. 
A  Memoir  of  Bev.  x^.  Ward,  with  Notices  of  his 

Family,  by  John  W.  Dean. 
The  Janes  Family,  with  Notice  of  Bishop  Janes, 

etc.,  by  Bev.  F.  Janes. 
Genealogy  of  the  Macy  Family  from  1685  to  1S6S, 

by  S.  J.  Macy. 
Glover  Memorials  and  Genealogies ;  John  Glover, 

of  Dorchester,  and  his  Descendants,  by  Anna 

Glover. 

The  ninety  volumes  of  Hibtosioai.  Wokks 

Sublished  during  the  year  were  more  equaUy 
istributed  among  the  different  subdiyisions 
of  history  than  usual,  though  of  course  Ameri- 
can  History,  either  remote  or  recent,  predomi- 
nated. The  most  important  works  appertain- 
ing to  General  American  History  were  the 
following : 
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The  History  of  the  Great  Bepublio  oonsidered  firom 
the  Christian  Stand-point,  W  Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.  J>, 

The  Bailroads  of  the  iTnited  Btates ;  their  History 
and  Statistics,  by  R  M.  Flint. 

New  General  Atlas,  in  M  Quarto  Maps,  containing 
02  maps  and  plans,  with  Statistical  Tables,  by  S. 
A.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Our  Branch  and  its  Tributaries ;  a  History  of  the 
N.  W.  Sauitaiy  Commission,  by  Mrs.  Banh  £. 
Henshaw. 

ffistory  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  by  Charlea  J. 
Stilly  new  edition. 

History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  by  J.  W. 
Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vol.  11. 

The  Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the 
Northmen,  illustrated  by  the  Translations  ffom 
the  Icelandic  Saffas,  edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction, by  B.  F.  I;e  Costa. 

Of  those  appertaining  to  the  Setolutionary 
JP&riod,  or  to  the  still  earlier  history  of  the 
colonies,  the  following  were  the  most  impor- 
tant: 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Chatham  Artillery  during 
the  Confederate  Struggle  for  Indepen<lenoe,  by 
0.  C.  Jones,  Jr. 

Hie  Armv  Correspondence  of  Colonel  J.  Laurens 
in  lY77-'78 ;  now  first  printed  from  Original  Let- 
ters addressed  to  his  Father,  Henry  Laurens. 
With  a  Memoir,  by  W.  Q.  Simms. 

Beport  of  a  French  Protestant  Befhgee  in  Boston, 
1687.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  £.  T. 
Fisher. 

History  and  General  Description  of  New  France, 
by  Bev.  P.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix,  8.  J.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  J.  G.  Shea,  LL.  D.  Three 
volumes  published. 

Voyaffe  of  the  St.  John  and  Arms  of  Amsterdam, 
1659, 1668.  With  papers  on  the  Slave-Trade  un- 
der the  Dutch.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  E.  B. 
O'Callaghan. 

A  Joumaiof  the  Late  Actions  of  the  French  at  Can- 
ada, etc,  impfaitially  related  by  Colonel  Nicholas 
Beyard  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Lodowiok, 
London,  1698,  reprinted. 

Memoirs,  Letters,  and  JoumaLs  of  Migor-General 
Biedeael,  during  his  Besidence  in  America. 
Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Max  von 
Belking.bv  W.  L.  Stone,  2  vols.^  8vo. 

HiBtory  or  tne  First  New  Hampshire  Begiment  in 
the  War  of  the  Bevolution,  by  F.  Kidder. 

The  Fairfaxes  of  England  and  America  in  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  by  E.  D.  Neill. 

Historical  Account  of  Bouquet's  E)q>edition  affainst 
the  Ohio  Indians  in  1764,  with  Preface,  by  F. 
Parkman,  and  Translation  of  Dumas'  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  General  Bouquet 

The  nnmber  of  volumes  appertaining  to  the 
More  Eeeent  HUtary  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  local  history  of  States  or  towns,  is  of 
course  considerably  larger  than  any  other, 
though  there  has  been  a  remarkable  diminution 
of  works  specially  devoted  to  the  late  war. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  works  of 
this  class : 

Annals  of  the  TJ.  S.  Christian  Commission,  by  Bev. 

L.  Moss. 
liifd  amone  the  Mormons  and  a  March  to  their 

Zion ;  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Indians  of  the  Plains 

and  Mountains  or  the  West,  by  an  OfELcer  of  the 

V.  8.  Army. 
The  Great  Soathwest,  or  Plain  Guide  for  Emigrants 

and  Capitalists,  embracing  a  Description  of  the 

States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  by  Wt  Nicely. 
Ohio  in  the  War :   her  Statesmen,  her  Generals, 

and  Soldiers,  by  Whitelaw  Beid,  2  vols. 
The  Decisive  Conflicts  of  the  Late  Civil  War  or 


Slavehpldera'  Bebellion,  the  Pennsylvania-Mary- 
land Campaijp  of  June-July,  1868,  by  General 
J.  Watts  de  Peyster. 

Oreffon  and  its  Institutions,  by  Bev.  G.  Hines. 

National  Man  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Paoiflo  Ocean, 
by  W.  J.  Eeeler. 

The  Tennessee  Handbook  and  Immigrant's  Guide, 
by  Hermann  Bokum,  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion. 

New  Mexico :  her  Besources,  her  Necessities  for 
BaUroad  Communication,  her  Great  Future,  by 
C.  P.  Clever. 

An  Historical  Discourse  at  WestBrookileld,  Mass., 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  tiie  First 
Church,  by  Bev.  Samuel  Dunham. 

New  Jersey  in  the  Bebellion :  A  History  of  the 
Services  of  the  Troops  and  People  of  New  Jersey 
in  aid  of  the  Union  Cause,  by  J.  Y.  Foster. 

Information  for  Immigrants  into  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana^ by  J.  C.  Catmnan,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration. 

South  CSffolina.  a  Home  for  the  Industrious  Immi- 
grant ;  pubUsned,  with  Supplement,  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration. 

The  Natural  Wealth  of  California:  its  History, 
Geogn»h3%  Mines,  etc.,  by  Titus  Fey  Cronise. 

History  or  New  York  City,  from  the  Discovery  to 
the  Present  Day,  by  W.  L.  Stone. 

Becollections  of  the  'Earl^  Days  of  the  National 
Guard,  comprising  Prominent  Events  in  the  His- 
tory or  the  Seventh  Begiment,  N.  Y.  S.  M.j  by 
an  Ex-Orderly  Sergeant,  a  Veteran  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard. 

A  Picture  of  the  Desolated  States,  brought  up  to 
1868 ;  with  sketches  of  Grant  and  Colfax,  and  the 
Impeachment  Trial,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and 
L.  P.  Brockett. 

The  Military  and  Civil  Histoiy  of  Connecticut  dur- 
ingthe  war, by  W.  A.  Croffut  and  J.  M.  Morris. 

The  Histonr  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  from  1640  to  1860, 
by  Bev.  8.  Sewall,  with  Sketch  of  the  Author  by 
Bev.  C.  C.  Sewall. 

Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Lowell,  by  Charlea 
Cowles. 

Historr  of  the  Town  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  to  1868, 
by  Charles  Hudson. 

The  History  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Civil  War,  by 
Wm.  Schouler. 

The  Mariposa  Estate,  etc.,  its  Past,  Present,  and 
Future. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  Late  Civil  War.  By  Ben- 
son J.  Lossing.   Vol.  11. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  Bebellion.  By  E.  Guern- 
sey and  H.  M.  Alden.   2  vols. 

The  Histories  of  other  Countries  and  Times 
were  generally  valuable  contributions  to  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  some  of  them  will  be  re- 
garded as  standard  works  on  their  several 
topics.  The  following  were  those  of  most 
YflJae: 

Leffends  of  the  Wars  of  Ireland,  by  B.  D.  Joyce,  M. 
D.,  with  the  French  in  Mexico,  by  J.  F.  Elton. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  by  J.  L.  Mot- 
ley.   Vols.  m.  and  IV. 

Histonr  of  Civilization  in  the  Fifth  Century ;  trans- 
latea  from  the  French  of  Ozanam,  by  A.  C. 
Glyn.    2  vols.    (Imported  edition.) 

The  History  of  the  Kines  of  Bome,  by  T.  H. 
Dyer,  LL.  D.  (Importea  edition.) 

The  Bepublic  of  Liberia;  its  Geography,  Climate, 
Soil,  and  Productions,  with  a  History  of  its  Early 
Settlement,  by  G.  S.  Stockwell. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  Henry  White. 

Historv  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
by  J.  Foster  Kirk.  8  vols. 

The  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  Treaty  of  Lim- 
erick to  tne  Present  Time.   Being  a  Continuation 
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of  the  HistOTy  of  the  Abb6  MacGeoghegan,  hj 
John  Mitchel. 

Cameos  fh>m  English  Historji  BoUo  to  Edward  H., 
by  Miss  Tonge. 

Life  in  the  Argentine  Bepublio  in  the  Days  of  the 
Tyrants ;  or,  Civilization  and  Barbarism.  From 
the  Spanish  of  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sarmiento,  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann. 

The  Datch  Beformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
by  W.  C.  Martyn. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea ;  its  Origin  and  Prog- 
ress, down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Baglan. 
VoL  IL 

Annals  of  Bural  Bengal,  by  W.  W.  Hunter.  (Im- 
ported edition.) 

Greater  Britain ;  a  Beoord  of  Travel  in  English- 
speaking  Countries,  during  186S-'67,  by  C. 
Wentworth  DUke. 

The  oontribntions  to  Ecclesiastical  History 
were  mnch  fewer  than  in  past  years,  and  not 
of  remarkable  importance.  The  following  were 
all  that  were  worthy  of  note : 

History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Auburn,  by 
Bev.  P.  H.  Fowler,  D.  D. 

A  Commemorative  discourse  on  the  Completion 
of  the  Tower  and  Spire  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  with  Historical  Notes, 
by  Bev.  T.  B.  Drowne.  D.  D. 

A  History  of  the  New  ScdooI,  and  of  the  Questions 
involved  in  the  Disruption  of  the  PresDyterian 
Church  in  1888,  by  S.  J.  Baird,  D.  D. 

A  Concise  Historv  of  the  First  Baptist  Mariners' 
Church,  New  lork^and  its  Connection  with 
the  great  Beligious  Work  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Putnam. 

Religion,  and  the  Bei^n  of  Terror ;  or  the  Church 
during  the  French  Hevolution.  From  the  French 
of  E.  de  Pressens^,  by  Bev.  J.  P.  Lacroix. 

The  number  of  Reltgiofb  Books  was  some- 
what larger  than  nsnal ;  and  though  there  were 
no  controversies  which  engrossed  very  general 
attention,  as  in  former  years,  Ritualism  being 
perhi4>s  more  prominent  than  any  other,  yet 
the  number  of  Theological  Works  of  a  polemic 
character  was  as  great  as  in  past  years.  The 
following  were  the  most  important  : 

Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Popular  Theol- 
ogy;  new  edition,  by  Theodore  Parker. 

Letters  on  the  Divine  Trinity,  addressed  to  H.  "W. 
Beecher,  by  Bev.  B.  F.  Barrett. 

The  Comedy  of  Cononixation.  in  Four  Scenes. 

Sermons  on  the  Failure  of  protestantism,  and  on 
Catholicity,  by  Bev.  F.  C.  Ewer. 

Bantism  tertus  Immersion;  a  Beview  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Bev.  Geo.  B.  Jewett. 

Yillaf  e  Sermons  on  the  Baptismal  Service,  by  Bev. 
John  Keble. 

Close  Communion,  or  Open  Communion ;  an  Ex- 
perience and  an  Argument,  by  Crammond  Ken- 
nedy. 

Symbolism ;  or  Exposition  of  the  Doctrinal  Dif- 
ferences between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as 
Evidenced  by  their  Symbolical  Writings,  by  J. 
A.  Moehler.  From  the  German,  with  Memoir, 
etc.,  by  J.  B.  Bobertson. 

The  Life  of  Jesus,  from  the  Gk)spel  Beoord,  vindi- 
cated and  defended  a^inst  tne  Attacks  of  Dr. 
Strauss,  and  of  Infidelity  in  general.  From  the 
German  of  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel. 

Theoklesia ;  or,  the  Organization  and  Perpetuity, 
Conflicts,  and  Triumphs,  of  the  One  Holy  Catn- 
olio  and  Apostolic  Churcn,  by  a  Presbyter  of  the 
"West. 

The  Controversy  between  True  and  Pretended 
Christianity,  by  Bev.  L.  T.  Townsend. 


Bome  and  the  Popes ;  translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  E.  Brandes,  by  Bev.  W.  J.  Wiseman. 

The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Chmt!h. 
In  two  Scenes ;  edited  by  Archdeacon  Chasuble, 
D.  D. 

A  Beply  to  Bev.  John  Weiss  on  "  Our  Belations 
with  the  Spiritual  World,"  by  F.  T.  Lane. 

A  Letter  from  Gerrit  Smith  to  Albert  Barnes. 

Eoce  Ecclesia:  an  Essay,  showing  the  Essential 
Identity  of  tne  Church  in  all  Ages. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  Free  Thought ;  a 
Controversy  between  Archbishop  PurceH  and 
Bev.  T.  Viokers,  with  Appendix. 

Swedenborgianism  depicted  in  its  True  Colors: 
or,  a  Contrast  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Writings  of  Baron  Swedenboiig,  by  J.  G. 
Pike. 

Some  Thoughts  on  Low  Masses ;  addressed  to 
Members  of  Convocation,  by  Bev.  Edward  Stu- 
art.  (Beprint.) 

A  Discussion  on  the  Trinity,  between  Bev.  W.  B. 
H.  Beach,  of  the  Christian  Denomination,  and 
Bev.  T.  Hickey,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Green- 
ville, N.  Y.  • 

A  Beview  of  Free-Masoniy  and  Christianity,  by  a 
Christian. 

Is  it  Honest  ?  Eight  Questions  by  Father  Hecker ; 
with  Answers,  by  H.  Mattison,  D.  D. 

Analysis  of  Proof  Texts  of  Dr.  J.  Mtillei^s  System 
of  Theology,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 

A  Letter  to  JBtt.  Bev.  H.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New 
York,  as  to  the  Proceedings  against  Bev.  S.  H. 
Tyng,  Jr. 

The  Plan  of  Bedemption  by  Our  Lord  Jesw 
Christ,  carefully  examined  and  argued,  etc,  by 
I.  C.  Wellcome  and  C.  €k>uld. 

The  Practice  of  Be-baptism  in  the  New  Church, 
Examined  by  Bev.  A.  E.  Ford. 

Plam  Talk  of  the  Protestantism  of  To-Day ;  from 
the  French  of  Monseigneur  Segur. 

The  Divine  Charter  of  Church  Authority;  a  Ser- 
mon by  Bev.  J.  Doughty. 

Conffregationalism.  What  it  is :  Whence  it  is  ;_How 
it  Works :  Why  it  is  Better  than  any  other  Form 
of  Churcn  Government;  and  its  Consequent 
Demands,  by  Bev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D. 

Are  there  Bomanlzing  Germs  in  the  Prayer  Book ! 

Gropings  after  Truth ;  a  Life  Journey  from  New 
England  Congregationalism  to  the  One  Catholic 
ana  Apostolic  Church,  by  Joshua  Huntington. 

On  the  Apostolic  and  Infallible  Authority  of  the 
PopCj  when  Teaching  the  Faithftil,  and  on  his 
Belations  to  the  General  Council,  by  F.  X. 
Wenin^er,  D.  D.^  S.  J. 

The  Origm  of  Christianity,  and  a  Commentary  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  L  M.  Wise. 

The  Abduction  of  Mary  Ann  Snuth  by  the  Bomsn 
Catholics,  and  her  Imprisonment  in  a  Kunneir 
for  becoming  a  Protestant,  by  Bev.  £L  Mattisoii, 

The  Present  Age  and  Inner  Life;  Ancient  and 
Modem  Spiritual  Mysteries  Classified  and  Ex- 
plained, by  A.  J.  Davis. 

Of  Theological  Works  of  a  Didactic  Charae- 
ter^  the  foUowing  were  the  principal : 

The  Bevelation  of  Law  in  Scripture,  by  Patrick 
Fairbaim,  D.  D.    (Imported  edition.) 

The  Unconscious  Truth  of  the  Four  Grospds,  bv 
Bev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  D.  D. 

Problems  of  the  A^,  with  Studies  in  St.  Augustine 
on  Kindred  Topics,  by  Bev.  A.  F.  Hewit. 

The  Worship  of  Jesus  in  its  Past  and  Present  As- 
pects, by  bamuel  Johnson. 

Theological  Index  :  Beferences  to  the  Principtl 
Works  in  every  Department  of  Beligioiu  Liteia- 
ture,  by  Howard  Malcom,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Scheme  of  Bedemption.  bv 
Bev.  B.  Milligan.  " 

Beason  and  Bevelation,  by  Bev.  B.  MiUigan. 
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The  Mind  of  Fnncis  de  Sales ;  »  Book  on  BeUgions 
Ufoj  from  the  Original  French. 

AngeliO  Wisdom  oonoeminff  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, by  Emanuel  Swedenooig,  from  the  Origi- 
nal Latin. 

The  Modem  Bepresentations  of  the  lafe  of  Jeans, 
hy  Dr.  G.  Uhmom,  from  the  German. 

Where  ia  the  City,  by  "larael  Knight." 

The  Augsburg  Confession^  literally  translated 
from  the  Original  Latin,  with  the  General  Creeds 
and  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Professor 
C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D. 

Particular  Providence,  by  Bev.  William  B.  Gor- 
don. 

Discussions  in  Theologv,  by  Bev.  T.  H.  Skinner. 

Xiectures  on  Beason  and.  Bevelation,  by  Bev.  T.  S. 
Preston. 

A  Peep  into  Sacred  Tradition ;  contdning  the  Con- 
densed Evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Questions  known  to  Man,  eta,  by  Bev. 
O.  Abbott. 

God  and  Mau,  by  the  Light  of  Nature.  A  Sketch 
in  Outline,  by  "El.  Bib." 

Presbyterisn  Union  Convention,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia. November  6,  1867,  Minutes  and  Phono- 
CTapnic  Beport. 

Liberal  Views  of  the  Ministry,  in  Harmony  with 
the  Bible,  the  Pn^er  Book,  and  the  Canons.  A 
Sermon,  by  Bev.  B.  Newton,  D.  D. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  by  H.  Matti- 
son,  D.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Bites  and  Bitual,  by  Bev.  J.  J.  El- 
mendorf. 

Mary  the  Virgin,  as  Commemorated  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  by  Bev.  S.  Seabury,  D.  D.,  with  an 
Bssay  on  ^^  Who  was  James,  the  Lord's  Brother," 
by  Bev.  M.  Mahan,  D.  D. 

A  Catechism  of  the  Ancient  Schools,  Beligious 
and  Moral,  with  Beferences  from  Scripture,  by 
H.  Berrian. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  by  E.  Pond,  D.  D. 

On  Death  or  Disembodied  Man,  the  World  of 
Spirito,  etc.,  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Bandolph. 

The  Last  Judgment  and  Second  Commg  of  the  Lord, 
Illustrated ;  a  Prixe  Essay,  by  Bev.  £.  B.  Ben- 
dell. 

Notes  on  the  Bubrics  of  the  Boman  Bitual,  regard- 
ing the  Sacraments  in  General.  Baptism,  the  Eu- 
clurist,  and  Extreme  Unction,  oy  Bev.  J.  O'Kane. 
(Imported  edition.) 

The  Banquet  of  Theodulus ;  or  the  Beunion  of  the 
Diiferent  Christian  Communions,  by  the  Iste 
Baron  de  Starck. 

First  Lessons  in  Theology,  by  Bev.  A.  Bitchie. 

Gems  from  the  Writings  of  Swedenborg,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Bev.  O.  P.  Hiller. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church j  What  She  Has, 
What  She  Lacks,  and  What  is  Her  True  Position 
with  Beference  to  other  Churches. 

Besurrection  Destinies ;  an  Exposition  of  1  Cor. 
XV.,  21-28,  by  D.  D.  Buck,  D.  D. 

The  Dying  Command  of  Christ ;  or,  the  Duty  of 
Believera  to  celebrate  weekly  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  by  the  author  of  **God  is 
Love." 

The  Toung  Friend's  Manual,  a  Statement  of  the 
Doctrines,  etc.,  of  Friends,  and  the  Principles 
of  that  Society,  by  B.  Hallowell. 

Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with 
an  Appendix. 

Journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Chicago,  1868,  edited  by 
Bev.  W.  L.  Harris,  D.  D. 

Ninety-flve  Theses  for  the  Seventh  Centennial 
Jubilee  of  the  Beformation. 

The  Atonement;  an  Examination  of  a  Bemedial 
System  in  the  Light  of  Nature  and  Bevelation, 
by  J.  H.  Waggoner. 

Who  is  Hef  ^  Appeal  to  those  who  re«ird  with 
any  Doubt  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  S.  F.  Smiley. 


The  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  Bemarks  upon 
King  James's  Veraion,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
the  Douay  Bible^  by  M.  H.  Henderson,  J).  D. 

Beview  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  by  a  Layman 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Living  Present  and  the  Dead  Past ;  or,  God 
made  Sumifest  in  Living  Men  and  Women,  as 
He  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  H.  C.  Wright. 

The  Holy  Communion,  its  Philosophy,  Theology, 
and  Practice,  by  J.  a.  Dalgaims. 

The  number  of  Religious  Books  not  Thoolog- 
idal^  but  of  a  Didactic  or  Narrative  character, 
was  large  beyond  all  former  precedent.  In  this 
sub-class  are  not  included  religious  juveniles, 
which  form  a  separate  class.  The  following 
titles  embrace  the  most  important,  though  by 
no  means  all  the  volumes  appertaining  to  this 
class  issued  during  the  year: 

The  Sabbath  of  Life,  by  B.  D.  Addington. 

Notes,  Explanatory,  Critical,  and  Practiced,  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  vol.  I.,  by  Bev.  Albert  Barnes, 
D.D. 

Sermons  bv  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber,  2  vols. 

Isaiah,  with  Notes,  designed  for  both  Pastor  and 
People,  by  Bev.  Henry  Cowles. 

Cydonseoia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Literature.  Prepared  by  Kov.  J.  McClin- 
tock,  D.  D.,  and  James  Strong,  S.  T.  D.  VoL  II. 
CD. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionair  of  the  Bible,  Un- 
abridged, edited  by  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  and 
E.  Abbot,  A.  M.    Vol.  I. 

The  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  com- 
piled from  the  Works  of  Smith,  Eitto,  Davidson, 
Ayre,  etc.,  bv  Bev.  S.  W.  Bamum,  in  1  vol. 

The  Family  Companion,  a  Book  of  Sermons  on 
Various  Subjects,  by  Bev.  £.  Goodwin. 

Biblical  Biof^phy^  by  Bev.  T.  G.  Beharrell. 

Sermons,  with  a  History  of  Surrey  Chapel,  by  Bev. 
Newman  Hall. 

Discipline,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Charles  Kings- 
ley. 

The  Water  of  Life,  and  other  Sermons,  by  Bev. 
Charles  Eingsley.    (Imported  edition.) 

David,  the  King  of  Israel,  £rom  the  German  of  Bev. 
Freo.  W.  Erummacher. 

Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ftt>m  the  Ger- 
man of  John  P.  Lange,  D.  D.,  with  Additional 
Notes,  Original  and  Selected,  by  Eminent  Amer- 
ican Divines,  edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor, etc,  8  vols.,  VI.  and  VII.  of  the  New 
Testament  and  vql.  I.  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Lettera  to  a  Man  of  tne  World,  from  the  French  of 
J.  F.  E.  Le  Boys  des  Guays. 

Sermons  before  the  Univereity  of  Oxford,  by  Bev. 
H.  P.  Liddon,  D.  D. 

The  TaA>le-Talk  of  Martin  Luther,  fix>m  the  Ger- 
man. 

Watchwords  from  the  Warfare  of  Life,  fVom  Mar- 
tin Luther.  Translated  and  Arranged  by  the 
Author  of  "  The  SchCnberg-Cotta  Family  "  (Mrs. 
Charles^ 

Wind-waned  Seed,  by  Norman  McLcod,  D.  D., 
and  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.  D. 

The  Grounds  and  Object  of  Hope  for  Mankuid,  by 
Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Faith  and  Freedom  in  America,  a  Sermon,  by  Bev. 
S.  Osgood. 

The  Prodigal  Son,  Four  Discourees,  by  Bev.  W. 
Morley  Punshon. 

The  Pearl  of  Parables,  by  Bev.  James  Hamilton, 
D.D. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Explanation  and 
Notes,  and  a  Translation  of  the  Epistle,  by  Bev. 
Henry  J.  Bipley,  D.  D. 

The  New  Testament  Histoiy,  with  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations, by  Dr.  William  Smith. 
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Gleaning  among  tlie  Shearea,  hy  Ber.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon. 

Seeds  and  Sheaves ;  or,  Words  of  Scripture,  their 
Histoiy  and  Fruits,  by  Bev.  A.  C.  Thompson, 
D.  D. 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
by  Bev.  W.  U.  Van  Doren.   St.  Luke.    2  vols. 

Conversations  of  Christ  with  Bepresentative  Men, 
by  Bev.  William  Adams,  D.  D. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  from 
the  Original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  by  £• 
Henderson.  D.  D. 

The  Hand  or  Jesus,  by  Bev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,' 
D.  D. 

The  Heritage  of  Peaoe :  or,  Christ  our  I<ife,  by 
Bev.  T.  S:  Childa,  D.  t>. 

Devotional  Thoughts  of  Eminent  Divines,  Com- 
piled by  Bev.  D.  A.  Harsha. 

Search  after  Truth,  Address  to  Toung  Ken,  by  Bev. 
G.  W.  Egleston. 

Gospel  Treasurv  and  Expositorv  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  in  the  Woros  of  the  Author- 
ized Version,  compiled  byB.  Mimpriss,  2  vols,  in 
one,  with  Maps  and  Pl^ites  (imported  edition), 
a  work  of  great  value. 

The  tTnnotioed  Things  of  Scripture,  by  Bt.  Bev. 
W.  Ingraham  Kip. 

Glimpses  of  Christ  in  Holy  Scripture,  by  Thomas 
Laurie,  D.  D. 

Short  Sermons  for  Children,  by  John  N.  Norton. 

Notes  of  the  Christian  Life,  a  Selection  of  Sermons, 
by  Bev.  H.  B.  Beynolds. 

The  Christian  Household,  Embracing  the  Christian 
Home,  Husband,  Wife,  Father,  Mother,  Child, 
Brother,  and  Sister,  by  Bev.  G.  S.  Weaver. 

Words  of  Hope,  compiled  bv  Mrs.  C.  A.  Means. 

An  Old  Man's  Prayer,  by  G.  M.  Baker^ 

Light  and  Truth:  or,BiDle  Thoughts  and  Themes, 
by  H.  Bonar,  D.  D.  (imported  edition). 

Arrows  from  my  Quiver,  selected  from  tne  Private 
Papers  of  Bev.  J.  Caughey,  Introduction  by  Bev. 
D.  Wise,  D.  D. 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  Soul-saving ;  Selections  from 
the  Journal,  etc  ^f  Bev.  J.  Caugbey.  Introduc- 
tion by  Bev.  D.  Wise,  D.  D. 

Binding  and  Loosing,  Two  Sermons,  by  Bev.  O. 
B.  Frothingham. 

Memories  of  Olivet,  by  J.  B.  Macduff,  D.  D.  (im- 
ported edition). 

The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  by  Bev.  H. 
Seougal. 

The  H^  Bible.  Translated  from  the  Vulgate.  The 
Old  Testament  in  the  Douay  Transition,  and 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Bheims  Translation, 
with  Annotations,  Beferences,  etc. 

The  New  Testament.  The  Greek  Text  of  Scholz. 
the  Beadings  of  Griesbach.  and  the  Variations  of 
the  Editions  of  Stephens,  Beza^  and  Elzevir,  with 
the  English  Authorized  Version,  and  its  Miur^ 
ginal  Benderinffs.  With  a  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con, edited  by  Kev.  T.  S.  Green. 

Nearing  Home,  Comforts  and  Counsels  for  the  Aged. 

Sermons  preached  on  Several  Occasions,  by  Bobert 
South,  D.  D.,  voL  iL 

The  Solitude  of  Christ,  by  Austin  Phelps.  D.  D. 

Prayer  the  Key  to  Salvation^by  Michael  Muller. 

Our  Children  in  Heaven,  by  W.  H.  Holcombe,  M.D. 

The  Feast  Enjoyed.  Illustrations  of  the  Ijord's 
Supper,  by  Bev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D. 

God's  Way  of  Peace,  a  Book  for  the  Anxious,  by 
H.  Bonar.  D.  D. 

The  Life  of  the  Saviour,  by  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  sixth 
edition. 

Tales  from  the  Diary  of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  by  C.  M. 
Brame. 

The  Divine  Teacher:  being  the  Becorded  Sayings 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (imported  edition). 

Gems  from  the  Sacred  Mine. 

Notes  on  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levit- 
icus, by  C.  H.  Mackintosh,  8  vols. 


Christian  Separation  from  the  World :  its  Philos- 
ophy, Obligation,  and  Extent,  with  Espedal  Bef- 
erence  to  Popular  Amusements,  bv  Bev.  S.  H. 
Piatt.    Introduction  by  Bev.  T.  L.  'Cuyler,  D.  D. 

The  Literary  Character  of  the  Bible,  a  LtecCure  by 
H.  B.  Swoope. 

Christianity  from  God,  by  A.  Tobey. 

Nature's  G<>d  and  His  Memorial:  a  Series  of  Four 
Sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  by  H.  Wardner. 

Ten  Years  on  the  Euphrates,  or  Primitive  Mission- 
ary Policy  illustrated,  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Wbeeler. 

Shocks  from  the  Battery :  or.  Sermons  and  Sayings, 
by  Bev.  B.  Pomeroy. 

The  Book  of  Genesis;  the  Common  Version,  re- 
vised for  the  American  Bible  Union,  with  E^jsn- 
atorv  Notes,  by  Thomas  J.  Conant^  D.  D. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Trees ;  with  Pulpit  Opinions  on 
Common  Things,  by  Bev.  Alexander  Clark. 

Life  and  Thoughts  of  John  Foster,  by  W.  W.  Ev- 
erts, D.  D. 

Ten  Commandments  and  Thirteen  Creeds;  or 
Chief  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Beligion,  yhih 
Commentaries  from  Henry's  Class-Book. 

Power  with  God  and  Men,  by  Bev.  JohnLevingtoo. 

The  Sword  that  Cuts ;  the  Fire  that  Burns ;  by 
Bev.  D.  F.  Newton. 

The  Word  of  God  Opened :  its  Inspiration,  Canon, 
and  Interpretation,  considered  and  illustrated,  b  j 
Bev.  B.  K.  Peirce. 

Witnessing  for  Jesus  in  the  Homes  of  the  Poor, 
with  Introduction  by  Bev.  J.  C.  Smith,  D.  D. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  illustrated  b^  2,000  Befiec- 
tive  Passages  from  tne  Sacred  Writings,  by  the 
Editor  of  ^^Truth  Illustrated  by  Great  Authors  " 
(imported  edition). 

Lettera  addressed  to  my  Sister  Mourners,  by  *^  Fel- 
lowship." 

Christian  Work  in  Zulu  Land. 

Glad  Tidings:  or,  Walks  with  the  Wonderful,  bj 
a  Lover  of  the  Word,  Introduction  by  Bev.  W. 
L.  Parsons,  D.  D. 

The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  B.  Stier,  trsn»- 
lated  chiefly  by  Bev.  W.  B.  Pope,  revised  by  J. 
Strong,  S.  T.  I).,  and  Bev.  H.  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 
8  vols. 

Iiife  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  by  Bev.  G. 
Jones. 

The  Age-Question ;  or,  A  Plea  for  Christian  TTnion, 
by  Bev.  A.  Nevin,  D.  D. 

The  Works  of  Bev.  A.  O'Leary,  O.  S.  F.,  edited  by 
a  Clergyman  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Translated  Prophet,  by  Bev.  J.  M.  Lowrie. 

Pivot  Words  of  Scripture,  by  Bev.  P.  B.  Power 
Orenrint). 

A  Believers  Testimony  to  the  Work  of  Christ  and 
the  Power  of  His  Besurrection. 

The  Kingdom  of  Satan,  by  A.  Blauvelt. 

The  Son  of  Man-  by  T.  Wickes,  D.  D. 

The  Promises  or  wd,  considered  in  their  Nature, 
Source,  etOy  by  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D..LL.1>. 

Sermons  by  H.  W.  Beecher,  Plymoutn  Church,  re- 
vised hj  their  Author,  2  vols. 

BrinjB^ing  in  Sheaves,  by  Bev.  A.  B.  Earle. 

Studies  of  Character  m>m  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Bev.  T.  Guthrie,  D.  D.  (imported  edition). 

The  Court  and  Caxnp  of  David,  by  Bev.P.CHeadley. 

Cradle  Lands,  by  Lady  Herbert. 

City  Missions,  by  Bev.  W.  A.  MoVickar. 

The  City  of  God,  by  Bev.  E.  H.  Nevin,  D.  D. 

The  Gates  Ajar,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Phelps. 

Gleanings  among  the  Sheaves,  by  Bev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon. 

Seekers  after  God,  by  Bev.  F.  W.  Farrar  (import- 
ed edition). 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Matthias  in  Philadelphia,  by  Bev.  R.  G.  Chase, 
A.  M.,  late  Bector. 

The  Empty  Crib :  a  Memorial  of  Little  Geonrie, 
with  Words  of  Consolation  for  Bereaved  Parents, 
by  Bev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D. 
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There  were  also  a  few  works  of  a  strictly 
Decotional  character,  which  deserve  a  place  by 
themselves.  The  following  were  the  principal 
of  these : 

The  Blessed  Euoharist,  onr  Greatest  Treasure,  by 
Sev.  M.  Muller. 

Eleven  short  Addresses  durinff  a  Betreat  of  the 
Companions  of  the  Love  of  Jesus,  engaged  in  a 
PerpetuU  Intercession  for  the  Conversion  of  Sin- 
ners, by  Bev.  E.  B.  Pusey.  D.  D.  (reprint). 

Aid  to  those  who  pray  in  Private,  by  Kev.  D.  F. 
Sprigff. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul :  or.  aHolv  Mod- 
el, translated  from  the  French  of  A.  J.  Ansart, 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  N.  Y. 

An  Epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  FaithM  Soul  that 


edition). 

Little  Month  of  St.  Joseph,  by  Bev.  B.  de  Chazotir- 
nes,  S.  J.,  translated  from  the  French. 

A  Catechism  of  the  Vows  for  the  Use  of  Persons 
consecrated  to  God  on  the  Beli^ous  State,  by 
Bev.  Father  Peter  Cotel,  S.  J.,  translated  from 
the  French. 

The  Child's  Month  of  Mary,  by  the  Author  of  St. 
Francis  and  the  Franciscans. 

Family  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks,  edited  by  Bev. 
John  Hall. 

Occasional  Services  and  Prayers  used  by  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 

Catechism  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  Parents,  Teach- 
ers, and  Guardians,  by  J.  P.  Perry. 

Manual  of  Piety,  designed  to  lead  Young  Persons 
to  a  Devout  Commnmon  with  their  God  and  Sav- 
iour, edited  by  Bev.  "W.  Mason  (reprint). 

Services  for  Congregational  Worship  (Unitarian). 

The  works  on  Phyneal  Science  were  some- 
what more  numerous  than  in  former  years, 
and  some  of  them  of  great  valae. 

The  only  volume  covering  the  whole  circle 
of  the  physical  sciences  was : 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ;  or,  Tear-book  of 
Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1868.  Edited  by 
B.  EneehmdfM.  D. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  there  was  bat  one 
important  volume : 

A  Treatise  on  Optics;  or,  Light  and  Sight  Theoret- 
ically and  Practically  Treated,  by  £.  Nugent,  C.  £. 

In  Chemistry  there  were  eight  volumes, 
some  belonging  rather,  perhaps,  to  Chemical 
Technology : 

A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  C.  W.  Eliot 

and  F.  H.  Storer. 
The  Blo'wplpe ;  a  System  of  Instructions  in  its 

Practical  Use  for  the  Examination  of  Metallic 

Combinations,  by  G.  W,  Plympton. 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry ;  Inorganic  and 

Clonic,  by  H.  £.  fiosooe. 
A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Perftuner,  by  Prof.  H. 

£.  Dussauce. 
On  the  Original  Formation  of  Gold  from  its  Silidous 

and  Sulphurous  Oxide,  by  B.  Hardinge. 
Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Students,  by 

Dudley  Peet,  M-  D. 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical, 

by  W.  A.  Miller  (imported  edition). 
Hand-book  of  Chemisti^,  by  W.  J.  Bolfe  and  J.  A. 

GUlet. 

In  Zoology^  including  all  its  branches,  as 
well  as  the  practical  details  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping,  and  horse-training,  there  were 
sixteen  volumes,  all  of  considerable  impor- 
tance: 


The  Birds  of  North  America,  by  Daniel  Glraud 

Elliot.    Nine  Parts  alreadv  issued. 
The  American  Beaver  and  his  Works,  by  Lewie  H. 

Morgan. 
The  Ocean  World— being  a  Description  of  the  Sea 

and  Its  Living  Inhabitants :  from  the  French  of 

Louis  Flguier  (imported  edition). 
The  Insect  World :  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Or- 
ders of  Inaects.    From  the  French  of  L.  Flguier. 
Horse  Portraiture :  Breeding,  Bearing,  and  Train- 
ing Trotters ;  their  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 

the  Track,  eto^  by  J.  C.  Simpson. 
•     Cecil's  Book  of  Beasts,  by  8.  H.  Poabody,  M.  A. 
The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  considered 

Anatomically,  Physically,  and  Physiologically, 

by  Emanuel  Swedenborg.    Translated  by  Bev. 

A.  Cllssold. 
The  Butterflies  of  North  America.    With  Colored 

Drawings  and  Illustrations,  by  W.  H.  Edwards. 
A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on 

those  injurious  and  beneflcial  to  Crops,  by  A. 

S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
What  Makes  Me  Grow  %  or.  Walks  and  Talks  with 

Amy  Dudley. 
Fur.  Fin,  and  Feather ;  Containing  the  Game  Laws 

or  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  Hunter's  Guide  and  Trapper's  Companion. 
American  Fish-Culture,  by  T.  Norris. 
The  Trotting  Horse  of  America :  How  to  Tndn  and 

Drive  him,  by  Hiram  Woodruff. 
The  Hunter  and  Trapper,  by  H.  Thrasher. 
The  History  of  the   Eobins,  by  Mrs.    Trimmer 

(imported  edition). 

Of  Geographical  WorJcs^  exclusive  of  those 
of  travel  and  adventure,  which  come  under  an- 
other class,  there  were  over  twenty  of  varying 
importance.    The  principal  were  : 

Kansas  and  the  Country  beyond  on  the  Line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Ballroad.  East  Division,  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  Josian  Copley. 

Colton's  Journal  of  Geomphy  for  1868. 

Early  Beoollections  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  from  1798  to 
1811,  by  G.  G.  Channing. 

The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants.  Intermediate 
Geography,  by  A.  Guyot. 

The  Great  Southwest ;  or.  Plain  Guide  for  Emi- 
grants and  Capitalists,  embracing  a  Description 
of  the  States  of  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  etc,  etc., 
by  W.  Nicely.  »       »       » 

YvctiX  Lessons  m  Geography,  by  M.  G.  Maurv. 

The  World  We  Live  m.  by  M.  G.  Maury. 

The  Agriculture  and  Inaustiy  of  Kennebec  County, 
Maine,  with  Notes  upon  its  History  and  Natural 
History,  byS.  L.  Boardman. 

Chicago  and  Her  Churches,  by  G.  8.  Phillips. 

WaHinff's  Guides  of  Various  Bailway  and  Steam- 
boat Boutes. 

A  Presentation  of  Causes  tending  to  fix  the  Posi- 
tion of  the  Future  Great  City  of  the  World  in 
the  Central  Plain  of  North  America,  by  J.  W. 
Scott. 

The  City  of  New  York ;  a  Complete  Guide,  with 
Descriptive  Sketches,  by  H.  F.  w  ailing. 

Polar  Magnetism ;  a  Paper  read  before  the  North 
American  Institute,  by  John  A.  Parker. 

The  Great  Lakes,  or  Inland  Seas  of  America,  with 
a  Guide  to  the  Upper  Mississippi  Biver,  by  J. 
Distumell. 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography,  by  J.  Brocklefr- 
by,  A.  M. 

In  Mineralogy  and  Geology  there  were  but 
three  volmnes,  all  of  them  valuable : 

Sulphurets;  What  they  are,  how  Concentrated, 
how  Assayed,  and  how  Worked.  With  a  Chap- 
ter on  the  Blowpipe  Assay  of  Minerals,  by  Sv. 
Barstow,  M.  D. 

A  System  of  Mineralogy ;  Descriptive  Mineralogy, 
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comprUing  the  most  Beoent  Discoveries,  by  J. 
t>.  Dana,  aided  by  G.  J.  Brash. 
The  Past  and  Future  of  our  Planet ;  or,  Geology, 
by  W.  Denton. 

Two  important  works  on  Meteorology  were 
issued  during  the  year : 

A  Treatise  on  Meteoroloffy :  with  a  Collection  of 
Meteorological  Tables,  by  £.  Loomia,  LL.  D. 

On  the  use  of  the  Barometer  on  Surveys  and  Be- 
oonnoissanoes.  Part  1.  Meteorology  in  its  Con- 
nection with  Hypsometry.  Part  2.  Barometric 
Hypsometry,  by  B.  S.  Williamson,  Brevet-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, U.  8.  A. 

Five  treatises  on  A$tro7homy^  one  popular, 
three  elementary,  and  one  of  higher  astron- 
omy, were  the  contributions  of  the  year  to  this 
science. 

Theoretical  Astronomy,  or  the  Motions  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  bv  J.  C.  "Watson^  Prof.,  etc 

A  Fourteen  Weeks*  Course  in  Descriptive  Astron- 
omy, by  J.  D.  Steele. 

A  Compendium  of  Astronomv,  by  Denison  Olm- 
Btead ;  revised  by  £.  S.  Snell,  LL.  D. 

Ecce  Ooslum ;  or,  rarish  Astronomy.  In  Six  Lec- 
tures, by  a  Connecticut  Pastor. 

A  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy: 
Descriptive  and  Mathematical,  by  H.  Kiddle. 

In  Botany  there  were  but  two  volumes,  and 
those  rather  imaginative  than  scientific. 

The  Trees  of  Old  England,  by  Leo  H.  Grindon. 
The  Book  of  Evergreens :  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  Conifene,  by  J.  Hoopes. 

Four  volumes  treated  of  JEthnologiedl  ques- 
tions : 

The  Negro:  What  is  his  Ethnological  Status f  by 

Ariel. 
Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,  sketched  ftom  the  Plat- 
form of  the  Sciences.    Lowell  Institute  Lectures, 

by  J.  P.  Lesley. 
The  Mvths  of  the  New  World:  a  Treatise  on  the 

Symoolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Bed  Bace  in 

America,  by  D.  G.  Brinton^M.  D. 
Man:  Where,  Whence,  and  Whither ff    A  Glance 

at  Man  in  his  Natural  History  Bclationa,  by  D. 

Page,  LL.  D. 

In  the  department  of  IntelUctnal  Philoso- 
phy  and  Psychologyy  with  which  have  been 
classed  the  publications  of  the  Spiritualistic 
theorists,  and  the  professed  revelations  of  Plan- 
chette,  we  have : 

The  Dervishes :  or.  Oriental  Spiritualism,  by  J.  P. 
Brown  (imported  edition). 

Memoranaa  of  Persons,  Places,  and  Events :  com- 
prising Authentic  Facts,  Visions,  Impressions, 
Discoveries,  in  Magnetism,  Clairvoyance,  Spirit- 
ualism. Also  Quotations  from  the  Opposition, 
by  A.  J.  Davis. 

The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the 
Future,  by  S.  Tyler,  LL.  D. 

Man  and  his  Relations :  illustrating  the  Influences 
of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,  the  delations  of  the 
Faculties  to  the  Organs,  and  the  Phenomena  of 
the  External  World,  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Brittan,  M.  D. 

Three  Voices,  by  W.  S.  Barlow. 

Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  hj  S.  Baring 
Gould ;  Second  Series  (imported  edition). 

The  Spirituelle;  or.  Directions  in  Development, 
by  Ahbi  M.  L.  Ferree. 

Phmchette's  Diary,  by  Kate  M.  Field. 

Mediumship:  its  Laws  and  Conditions.  With 
Brief  Listructions  for  the  Formation  of  Spirit 
Circles,  by  J.  H.  Powell. 


Bevelations  of  the  Great  Modem  Mystery,  Plan- 

chette,  with  Theories  respecting  it. 
Tablets,  by  A.  B.  Alcott. 
The  Science  of  Knowledge,  by  J.  G.  Fichte.  From 

the  German. 
Histoiy  and  its  Philosophy,  by  C.  S.  Heniy,  D.  D. 

The  works  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philo9ophy 
and  Ontology  were  but  few,  but  all  of  them 
of  high  character : 

Mental  Science :  a  Compendium  of  Psj^chologyand 
the  History  of  Philosoohy,  by  A.  Bun. 

Essays  Philosophical  ana  Tneological,  by  J.  Mar- 
tineau.    Two  vols. 

The  Human  Intellect ;  ^th  an  Introduction  upon 
Psychology  and  the  Soul,  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D. 

Those  on  Fthiea  were  not  much  more  numer- 
ous, and  several  of  them  were  occupied  with 
a  single  phase  of  ethical  teaching,  the  discus- 
sion of  temperance  in  the  use  of  liqaors  and 
tobacco.    They  were : 

The  Bible  Bule  of  Temperanoe :  Total  Abstinence 

fVom  all  Intoxicating  Drink,  by  G.  Duffield,  M.  D. 
The  Temperance  Doctor,  by  Mary  D.  Chelha. 
New  YorK  Sunday-School  Institute.    New  Tork, 

February  2-7, 1868.   Proceedings  and  Addresses. 
Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things,  bv  Horace  Bnshnell. 
Will  the  Coming  Man  Drink  Wine  f  and  Does 

Smoking  Pay  ?  dv  James  Parton. 
Tobacco  and  Alcohol.    1.  It  does  Pay  to  Smoke. 

8.  The  Coming  Man  will  Drink  Wine,  by  J. 

Fiske. 
liove  as  a  Law,  by  Mark  Hopkins,  M.  D.,  D.  D., 

liL.  D. 

The  topics  coming  properly  under  the  head 
of  Social  Science  were  more  fblly  treated.  The 
following  are  the  principal  works  of  tbJs  dass: 

Unhappy  Marriages,  by  A.  B.  Child^  H.  D. 
Sexology   as  the   rhuosophv  of  iJfe^  implying 

Sociid  Organization  and  Government,  bv  \lrs. 

Elizabeth  O.  G.  WUlard. 
Social  and  Political  Dependence  of  Women,  bj 

Mrs.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
White  Supremacy  and  Negro  SubordinAtion ;  or, 

Negroes  a  Subordinate  Biace,  etc.,  by  J.  H.  Van 

Evrie,  M.  D. 
Suburban  Homes  for   our  Business   Men.    The 

Country  and  Inducements  on  the  Line  of  the 

Erie  Eidlway,  by  H.  T.  Williams. 
Provision  for  the  Chronic  Insane  Poor,  by  Dr.  John 

B.  Chapin. 
Bemarks  on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  the  Chroiue 

Insane  Poor,  by  Dr.  G.  Cook. 
Provision  for  the  Insane  Poor  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  by  G.Cook,  M.D. 
A  Woman's  Beasons  why  Women  should  not  Vote, 

by  Cora  Clement. 
Die  Geschichte  von  Einen  Biasen  Brod,  von  J. 

Mac^,  und  D.  L . 

The  Law  of  Human  Increase ;  or,  Population  based 

on  Physiology  and  Psycholc^y,  by  N.  Allen, 

M.  D. 
Lectures  on  Ventilation:  Being  a  Course  before 

the  Franklin  Institute  of  PMhulelphia,  by  L. 

W.  Leeds. 
Will  the  People  of  the  United  States  be  benefited 

by  an  International  Copyright  Law!  by  F.  Ger- 
hard. 
The  Adamic  Bace :  Beply  to  Ariel,  Drs.  Young  and 

Blackie  on  the  Negro,  "by  M.  S. 
City  Missions,  by  Bev.  W.  A.  MoVickar. 
Marrying  by  Lot :  a  Tale  of  the  Primitive  Mora- 
vians, oy  Charlotte  B.  Mortimer. 
The  Mystery  Finished  I    The  Negro  has  a  Soul, 

etc. 
What  Shall  We  Eat  f  A  Manual  for  Honaekeepers. 
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The  Charities  of  New  York,  BrooklTn,  and  Staten 
iBland,  by  H.  8.  Cammann  and  H.  N.  Camp. 

Fortunes  for  Working-Men :  a  New  and  Sure  Way 
to  aooumulate  Property.  Beoently  disooTered  by 
A.  T.  Peck. 

Prison  Hy^ene :  an  Essay  prepared  at  the  Bequest 
of  the  rnson  Association  of  New  York,  by  T.  H. 
Grisoom,  M.  D. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phrenology  and  Physi- 
ognomy, by  S.  B.  Wells. 

The  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Life,  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Byford.  ' 

The  Belation  of  the  Legal  Profesaion  to  Sodety,  by 
G.W.  Brown. 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living,  by  Bev.  W. 
Gladden. 

A  Counter-irritant,  by  Gail  Hamilton  (Miss  M.  A. 
Dodge). 

Modem  Women  and  What  is  Said  of  Them.  In- 
troduction by  Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Calhoun. 

About  Women,  Love,  and  Maniage,  by  Frederick 
Saunders. 

Essays  on  Men  and  Manners,  by  Shenstone. 

The  Chimney  Comer,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

We  have  classed  together  works  on  Political 
EooNomr,  Poutios,  and  Politioal  Soienoe, 

FiNAXOB,  AND  SCIENCS  OF  GOYEBNMENT.      The 

class  is  comprehensive,  but  it  is  difficult  in 
some  instances  to  draw  the  line,  and  the  con- 
nection seemed  sufficiently  close  to  justify  such 
an  arrangement.  The  most  important  works 
under  these  heads  were : 

Ekkoes  from  Kentucky,  by  D.  B.  Locke  (Petrole- 
um V.  Nasby). 

Proceedings  of  the  Tammany  Society  at  laying  the 
Comer-Stone  of  their  New  HaD,  with  a  History 
of  the  Society. 

The  American  Cyclops,  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Spoiler  of  Silver  Spoons,  by  Pasquino. 

liCtters  on  International  Copyrk'ht,  by  H.  C.  Carey. 

The  American  Citizen,  by  W.  Divoll. 

A  Plea  for  Impartial  Sufirage,  by  a  Lawyer  of 
Illinois. 

Time  and  Tide,  by  Weare  and  Tyne :  Twenty-five 
Letters  to  a  Working-man  of  Sunderland,  on  the 
Laws  of  Work,  by  John  Buskin. 

A  Beview  of  the  Financial  Situation  of  our  Country, 
by  C.  P.  Williams. 

The  Historical  Belations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, by  W.  B.  Walsh. 

The  Bepublics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  W.  B.  Walsh. 

HistoiT  of  Uie  Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  W.  U.  Barnes. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Defined  and 
carefully  Annotated,  by  George  W.  Paschal. 

Besumption  of  Specie  Payments:  and  the  Dangers 
whicn  Threaten  Modem  Civilization,  by  A.  H. 
Bimonin. 

Our  Form  of  Goyemment  and  the  Problems  of  the 
Future,  by  A.  £.  Kru^er. 

Ireland :  Liberty  the  Price  of  Her  Martyrs'  Blood, 
by  Bev.  G.  W;  Pepper. 

History  of  the  Beconstruction  Measures  of  the 
XXAlXth  and  XLth  Congresses,  1865-186S,  by 
Hemy  Wilson« 

Important  to  the  Bondholders  of  the  United  States : 
a  New  Plan  to  resume  Specie  Payments  and 
pay  the  National  Debt,  by  G.  W.  Hewes. 

A  Constitutional  View  or  the  Late  War  between  the 
States,  by  A.  H.  Stephens.    2  vols. 

The  Terrible  Mysteries  of  the  Eu-kluz  Elan ;  a 
Full  £zt>oft^,  etc.,  bT  Scalpel,  M.  D. 

The  American  Annual  CyclopsBdia  for  1867. 

The  National  Hand-book  of  insets  and  Figures,  His- 
torical, Documentary,  Statistical,  and  Political ; 
with  a  Chronology  of  the  Bebellion. 
Vol.  Tin.— 27     ▲ 


Democracy  in  the  United  States:  What  it  has 
Done,  What  it  is  Doing,  and  What  it  will  Do,  by 
B.  H,GiUett 

The  Bestoration  of  the  Currency,  by  J.  8.  Pike. 

The  Financial  Problem :  beinff  Suggestiona  on  the 
Money,  Paper  Currency,  Iniblio  Uevenue,  and 
Debt  of  the  United  States,  by  Mercator. 

The  Lost  Cause  Begained,  by  £.  A.  Pollard. 

Manual  of  the  Baih-oads  of  the  United  States  for 
1868-'69,  showing  their  Mileage,  Stocks.  Bonds, 
etc,  etc.,  with  a Bketch  of  their  Bise,  Progress, 
Influence,  etc.  With  an  Appendix,  oontuning 
an  Analysis  of  the  Debts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States,  by  H.  Y.  Poor. 

The  New  Yankee  Doodle :  being  an  Account  of  the 
Little  Diffloultr  in  the  Family  of  Unde  Sam,  by 
T.Trumbull. 

The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  United  States  on 
Finance,  Currency,  and  Commerce.  WiUi  the 
Financial  Poli<7  or  Massachusetts. 

On  the  Currency,  by  George  H.  Gordon. 

The  Sovereignty  ofthe  People,  byW.  B.  Greene. 

Senator  Sherman's  Fallacies ;  or,  £lonesty  the  Best 
Policy,  by  E.  A 

A  Political  Manual  for  the  Campaign  of  1868,  for 
the  New-England  States,  by  S.  A.  McPhetres. 

New  Shaip  Tl^eshing  Instrument  having  Teeth. 

The  Negro  at  Home ;  an  Inqoiiy  after  his  Capadty 
for  Self-Govemment  and  the  Government  of 
Whites,  etc.  by  Lindley  Spring. 

The  StoiT  of  tne  Eeaisarge  and  iUAbama. 

An  Analvsis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Dv  Calvin  Townsend. 

The  Detectives'  Manual  and  Ofiicen*  Guide  With 
Official  Lists  of  U.  B.  State,  County,  and  Cana- 
dian Officers ;  Criminals  liaole  to  Arrest ;  Sum- 
maiy  of  Proper^  Stolen,  etc,  etc,  by  E. 
Chapin. 

General  Grant's  Lady  Detective.  A  Most  Singular 
Narrative. 

Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations  in  Civilization, 
Productive  Industry,  Wealth,  and  Population,  by 
Ezra  C.  Seaman,  .beoond  Series. 

Outlines  of  the  U.  8.  Government,  its  Origin, 
Franchises,  Departments,  etc,  by  A.  Willis. 

The  American  Citizen's  Manual:  Constitution, 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address.  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Lessons  in  Political  Economy,  for  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  J.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D. 

The  Negroes  in  Negroland ;  in  America ;  Gener- 
ally. Also  the  Seversl  Baoes  of  White  Men,  etc 
A  Compilation,  by  H.  B.  Helper. 

The  House  that  J efP  BuUt. 

A  Political  Manual  for  1868 :  including  a  Classified 
Survey  of  the  Important  Executive.  Legislative, 
Politico-National,  and  General  Facts  of  the 
Period  fi-om  April  1, 1867,  to  July  15, 1868,  by  E. 
McPherson. 

The  Instrument  of  Association :  A  Manual  of  Cur- 
rency, by  G.  A.  Potter. 

No  Female  Suffrage :  Theology,  Loffic,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Philology  unitea  to  establish 
the  Truism  that  Woman  is  no  Human  Being,  by 
Attila. 

The  Acts  of  Kings :  a  Biblical  Narrative  of  the 
Acts  ofthe  First  and  Second  Kings  of  the  First 
Province,  once  Virginia,  bv  J.  M.  Hanna. 

How  to  fhmish  a  Dwelling-House  on  Small  Means, 
by  Mrs.  Warren. 

The  Emiine  in  the  Bing:  A  History  of  the  Wood 
liCase  case. 

Speeches  ofthe  Hon.  W.  Y.  Gholson,  on  the  Pay- 
ment of  the  Principal  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
on  the  Beconstruction  ofthe  Soutaem  States. 

Treatise  on  Uie  Constitutional  Limitations  which 
rest  upon  Uie  Legislative  Power  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Umon,  by  T.  M.  Cooley.  « 

Text-Book  for  the  Bepublican  Campaign:  with 
Political,  Commerdal,  and  Financial  Inromiation. 
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Capital  and  Labor.  Why  ahonld  the  Laboring 
Man  be  poor,  while  the  Idler  la  rich  f  by  Truman 
Beeman. 

Fragments  of  Political  Sdenoe  on  Nationalism  and 
Internationalism,  by  Francis  Lieber,  LL.  D. 

Soffra^  for  Women:  the  Beasona  why,  by  Lois 
Waisbrooker. 

Essays  on  Political  Organization.  Submitted  for 
the  Prizes  offered  by  tne  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Eesumption  of  Specie  Payments.  Enforced  Con- 
traction of  the  Currency  will  cause  Distress  and 
Panic,  etc.,  by  B.  T.  Paine,  Jr. 

The  Department  of  Meehanieal  Soience  and 
Technology  is  always  large,  and  increases  with 
eaoh  year,  in  part,  perhaps,  fi*om  the  impa- 
tience of  our  people  of  acquiring  their  knowl- 
edge of  any  art  or  trade  by  the  long  road  of 
years  of  apprenticeship,  when  a  theoretical  ao- 
qnaintanoe  with  it  can  be  giuned  so  much  more 
ezpeditiionsly  by  means  of  text-books.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important  books  of  this 
department : 

How  shall  we  Pidnt  our  Houses?  The  Art  of 
House-Paintinff,  by  J.  W.  Masury. 

Five  Hundred  EmploYments  adapted  to  Women. 
With  the  Average  Bate  of  Pay  in  each,  by  Miss 
yimnia  Penney. 

The  Wine-Maker'^s  Manual :  A  Guide  to  the  Man- 
ufacturers of  Still  and  Sparkling  Wines,  etc.,  by 
Charles  BeemeUn. 

American  Houses.  Designs  for  Bural  Buildings, 
by  Samuel  Sloan,  Architect. 

American  Engineering,  Illustrated,  by  G.  Weissen- 
bom. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Metallurgr  of  Iron :  Containing 
Outlines  of  the  History  oi  the  Iron  Manufacture, 
Methods  of  Assay,  Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,  etc 
With  Appendix  on  Martin's  Process  of  Mftiring 
Steel,  by  H.  Banerman. 

Becent  Improvements  in  the  Steam-Enffine ;  being 
a  Supplement  to  the  *^  Catechism  or  the  Steam- 
Engine,"  by  T.  Bourne  (imported  edition). 

Cabinet-Maker's  Album  of  Furniture.  Forty-eight 
En^ved  Plates. 

Gk)thic  Album  for  CaMnet-Makers:  A  Collection 
of  Designs  for  Gotliio  Furniture.  Twen^-three 
Engraved  Plates. 

On  the  Construction  of  Iron  Boofs,  by  F.  Campin. 

Conner's  Navigation  Simplified :  A  Manual  of  In- 
struction in  Navigation  as  Practised  at  Sea. 

Dart's  Freight  Computations.  For  Every  Mode  of 
Transportation  and  Every  Class  of  Storage. 

The  Modem  (Geometrical  ^tair-Builder's  Guide,  by 
Simon  De  Graff.    Twenty-two  Plates. 

The  Mechanic's  Tool-Book :  with  Practical  Direc- 
tions for  the  Use  of  Machinists,  Iron- Workers, 
etc.,  by  W.  B.  Harrison. 

Manual  of  United  States  Surveying ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Information  on  Entering,  Locating, 
Purchasing,  and  Settling  Lands,  by  J.  H. 
Hawes. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Praotioal  Ganging  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners;  with  Instructions  for  the  Use  of 
Bites,  Hydrometer,  etc.,  by  J.  B.  Eeene. 

A  Treatise  on  Steel :  Comprising  its  Theory,  Me- 
tallurgy, Properties,  Practical  Working,  and  Use, 
by  M.  ii.  C.  Landrin.  Translated,  with  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  Bessemer  and  Martin  Processes  for 
Manufacturing  Steel,  by  A  A.  Fes^uet. 

The  Lathe  and  its  Uses:  or.  Instruction  in  the  Art 
of  Turning  Wood  and  Metal  (imported  edition). 

The  Practical  Stau>Builder :  a  Complete  Treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Building  Stahrs  and  Hand-Bails ; 
for  Carpenters  and  Buuders,  by  C.  E.  Loth. 

Distillation  Brewing,  and  Malting,  by  J.  McCul- 
loch. 


On  Aniline  and  its  Derivatives,  bv  A,  Keimann. 
With  Hoffmann's  Beport  on  the  Coloring  Matters 
derived  £rom  Goal-Tar,  revised  and  Mited  by 
W.  Crookes. 

The  Carpenter,  Joiner,  and  Elements  of  Hand- 
Bailing:  new  and  revised  edition,  by  B.  Bid- 
deST^ 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Puddling  Iron  and  Steel,  by 
E.  Urbin ;  with  a  Comi>ari9on  of  the  K4isiwt.iTig 
Properties  of  Iron  and  Steel,  by  A.  BrIlIL  From 
the  French,  by  A  A.  Fesquet. 

Statistics  of  the  Coal-Trade  of  the  United  States  for 
1866.  To  which  are  added  Prize  Essays  on  Min- 
ing Bituminous  Coal,  from  the  London  Mimn^ 
JoumaL 

Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Improred  Method 
of  Building  with  Concrete,  by  S.  T.  Fowler. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Wood-Eu- 
flraving ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Keoessaiy 
Tools  and  Apparatus,  by  J.  S.  Fuller. 

The  Mine  of  Wealth  and  Guide  for  the  Million: 
Containing  the  Secret  System  and  InstmctioDS 
for  the  Mwufacture  of  Wines,  Liquors,  Coidisis, 
and  Bitters ;  Cookery ;  Fireworks,  etc,  etc.,  by 
Dr.  William  Fitzgibbon. 

The  Invaluable  Companion:  Containing  the  Ode- 
brated  $1,000  Beoeipt  and  469  other  BeoeiptB.  etc. 

The  Watch :  its  Construction,  Merits,  snd  Defecte ; 
how  to  Choose  it  and  how  to  Use  it,  etc,  etc:, 
by  H.  F.  Piaget. 

Gold  in  an  Amorphous  and  Chemicallj^  combined 
Condition  in  Nature :  with  a  Description  ad  Pro- 
cesses for  Extracting  Precious  Metals  fbom  their 
Ores,  byProf.  L.  Fleuiy. 

Leaf  and  Flower  Pictures,  and  how  to  Make  them. 
New  edition. 

Five  Hundred  and  Seven  Mechanical  Movements: 
Embracing  the  Most  Important  in  Dynamics, 
Hydraulics,  etc,  bv  H.  T.  Brown. 

The  American  Watonmaker  and  Jeweller^  by  J.  P. 
Stelle. 

The  Crack  Shot,  or  Young  Bifleman's  Complete 
Guide,  by  E.  C.  Barber. 

A  Treatise  on  Hat-Making  and  Felting,  ineludinff 
a  Full  Exposition  of  the  Singxilar  Properties  of 
Fur,  Wool,  and  Hair,  by  John  Thompson,  aPrse- 
tical  Hatter. 

Description  of  the  Piers  of  the  Now  Balbosd 
Bridges  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  Bailrosd 
over  the  Seekonk  Biver,  by  J.  A.  Monroe 

Plan  for  building  a  Bridge  across  the  East  Biver  st 
Blaokwell's  Ishmd.  by  W.  P.  Trowbridge. 

The  Standard  Sign  Writer  and  Letterer'sCofflpan- 
ion ;   a  Series  of  Alphabets  of  the  Most  vp- 

S roved  Styles,  by  an  Association  of  Prsoticsl 
ign-Painters. 
A  Manual  of  Photography:  a  Text-Book  for  6e- 

f'nners,  and  a  BM)k  of  Beference  for  Advanoed 
hotographers,  by  M.  Carey  Lea. 

In  the  department  of  Mathomatieal  Seimciy 
there  were  a  few  works  in  the  higher  wiJks  of 
the  science,  and  the  business  applications  of 
Mathematics,  bnt  the  greater  part  of  the  addi- 
tions of  the  year  to  this  department  were  text- 
books.   The  following  were  the  principal: 

The  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  with  Special  Bef- 
erence to  the  Elements  of  Geometry  uid  the  In- 
flnitesimal  Method,  bv  Prof.  Albert  T.  BledsoeL 

A  Treatise  on  the  Metnod  of  Least  Squares :  or, 
the  Application  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilitiefl 
in  the  Combination  of  Observations,  by  W. 
Chanvenet 

Ganot's  Elements  of  Physics,  Experimental  and  Ap- 
plied. Translated  and  edited  byS.  Atkinsoo. 
Id  edition,  enlarged. 

Lessons  in  Numbers  in  the  Natural  Order :  1.  Vis- 
ible Objects ;  8.  Concrete  Numbers ;  S.  Abstract 
Numbers,  by  J.  H.  French,  LL.  D. 
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A  Practical  TreatiM  on  the  Adyuatment  of  Ganeral 
Aven/ge  in  the  United  Statea  and  Other  Coon- 
triea ;  indnding  the  Elementa  of  Maritime  and 
Insurance  Law,  by  F.  B.  Bizon. 

The  Elementa  of  Written  Arithmetic j  combining 
AnalyBia  and  Synthesia,  by  James  8.  Eaton. 

A  Baals  of  Arithmetic;  a  Collection  of  Tables  and 
Ezerciaea  for  Beginners ;  adapted  to  any  Seriea, 
by  B.  8.  Jameson. 

The  Qnadration  of  the  Circle  Perfected^  or,  the 
Circle  Squared ;  in  which  the  Method  la  atated 
and  demonstrated,  by  Cyms  IHtt  Orosyenor. 

Geometry :  The  Elements  of  Euclid  and  Legendre 
Simi)lined  and  Arranged  to  Exclude  from  Geo- 
metrical Seasoning  the  Bedactio  ad  Absnrdum, 
etc.,  by  L.  8.  Benson. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  by  G.  P.  Qnaokenbos,  LL.  D. 

The  class  of  Eduoatiost  and  Philoloot  in- 
clades  generally  the'  text-books  of  our  public 
schools,  and  academies,  and  collegiate  institn- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  essays  and  treatises  on 
the  subject : 

The  Arts  of  Beading,  Writing,  and  Spelling,  by  £. 
A.  Cox. 

ExceLuor:  or,  Essays  on  Politeness,  Education, 
and  the  Means  or  Suocesa  in  Life,  by  a  Lady 
(B.  V.  B.). 

Good  English ;  correcting  Popular  Errors  in  Speak- 
ing ana  Writing,  by  Ed.  G.  Gould. 

In  the  School-Boom.  Chapters  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Education,  by  John  8.  Hart,  LL.  D. 

A  Book  about  Boys,  by  A.  B.  Hope. 

Eirst  Principles  of  Popular  Education  and  Public 
Instruction,  by  8.  S.  Bandall,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  New  York  City. 

Vulgarisms,  and  other  Errora  of  Speech,  including 
a  Chapter  on  Taste,  and  Examplea  of  Bad  Taste. 

The  Sdentifio  Basis  of  Education  demonstrated  by 
an  AndysiB  of  the  Temperaments,  and  Phreno- 
logical ^acts,  etc,  by  Jonn  Hecker. 

The  Education  of  the  Voice :  being  Muaical  In- 
struction, Exercises,  and  Becreations. 

Grammaire  Fran^se  k  I'usaffe  dea  Anglais,  by  £. 
Borel.    Beytsed  by  E.  B.  Coe. 

Cours  des  Thdmes,  by  £.  Borel. 

Latin-EngHsh  Dictionary,  with  an  Engliah-Latin 
Dictionary,  by  Bev.  P.  Bollions,  D.  D. 

A  New  Elementary  Course  in  the  German  Lan- 
guage, by  G.  Campbell,  M.  A 

Scnool  Lyrics.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns  for 
Deyotional  Exercises  in  Schools,  by  S.  M.  Ca- 
jpron,  A.  M. 

The  Cay^  Method  for  Learning  to  Draw  from  Mem- 
ory, by  Mad.  Maria  E.  Caye. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  Form  of  Question 


and  Answer,  by  Bov.  G.  W.  Cox. 
Grammar  of  French  Grammars,  by  A.  de  Fiyas. 
The  Student's  Edition  of  the  Hiatoiy  of  England, 

4  yols. 
Harper's  Phrase-Book :  or.  Hand-book  of  Trayel 

Talk.    Being  a  Guide  to  Conyersation  in  Eng- 

liah,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  on  a  New  and 

Improyed  Method,  by  W.  P.  Fetridge. 
A  Modem  Historical  Atlaa  for  the  use  of  Colleges, 

6<^oo1b,  and  General  Beaders,  by  Bey.  Wilbam 

L.  Gage. 
Alphabet  of  Geolofly.  by  8.  B.  Hall,  LL.  D. 
Bnaaian  and  English  Phrase-Book  for  Traders, 

Trayellers,  and  Teachers,  by  A.  Honcharenko. 
The  Elements  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  Text- 
Book  for  Educational  Institutions,  by  T.  H. 

Huxley  and  W.  J.  Toumana. 
Chinese  and  En^liah  Phrase-Book,  with  the  Chi- 

neee  I^nuncution  indicated  in  English,  by  B. 

I^anctot. 
First  Lessons  in  Geometry,  objectiyely  presented, 

byB.  Marks. 
Newell  and  Creeiy's  Fifth  Beader. 


Watson's  Independent  National  Fourth  Beader. 

Dr.  Emil  Otto's  Beginning  German,  ananged  by 
L.  Pylodet. 

L.  Pylodet's  New  Guide  to  German  Conyersation, 
with  a  Synopsis  of  German  Grammar. 

Pylodet's  Beginner's  Third  Beader,  with  a  Com- 
plete Vocabulary. 

The  Mastery  Series,  by  Thomas  Prendergast,  8 
yols..  Hand-book,  Frsnch  and  German. 

A  Practical  Business  Arithmetic  for  Comm6n 
Schools  and  Academies,  by  W.  Peck. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  by  G.  P. 
Quackenbos,  LL.  D. 

The  Littie  Corporal  New  Drawinff-Book :  being 
Drawin|P-Lessons  for  beginners,  both  in  Schools 
and  at  Home,  by  P.  F.  Beed. 

Linear  Perspectiye,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Stu- 
dents in  Drawing,  by  J.  Bopes. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  for  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,  by  IL  N.  Bobinson,  LL.  D.  Edited 
'  by  J.  F.  Quimby. 

Analysis  of  Ciyil  Goyemment,  for  Schools,  Acade- 
mies, etc.,  by  Calvin  Townsend. 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
with  Exercises,  Beadings,  Conyersations,  Para- 
digms, and  a  Vocabuluy,  by  J.  H.  Wonnan, 
ATM, 

Landmarks  of  History.— Part  8,  Modem  History, 
by  Miss  Vonge. 

The  Voice  in  Singing.  From  the  German  of  Em- 
ma Sailer. 

Condensed  French  Instruction :  consisting  of 
Grammar  and  Exercises,  with  Cross  Beferences, 
by  C.  J.  Delille. 

Book-keeping  by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  Prac- 
tically Illustrating  Merohanta',  Manuuoturars', 
Priyate  Bankers',  iUdlroad,  and  National  Bank 
Accounts.  Including  all  the  late  Improvements 
in  the  Science,  by  P.  Duff.  Twentieth  edition, 
enlarged  and  revised. 

Munson's  New  Classiflcation  and  Arrangement  of 
Phonography. 

The  Lengthening  Principle,  by  Jamea  E.  Munson. 

A  Manual  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  adapting 
Crosby's  General  Grammar  to  the  Analysis  of  the 
English  Language,  by  Cyrus  Baldwin. 

The  Belation  of  the  Academy  to  our  Educational 
System. 

An  Address,  by  G.  F.  Magoun,  LL.  D. 

University  Book-keeping,  oy  J.  Mayhew. 

The  Education  of  the  Heart.  An  Address  at  Com- 
mencement of  Aurora  (Illinois)  Seminary,  by 
Schuyler  Colfax. 

A  Summary  of  English  and  French  History,  by 
Miss  Thfllheimer. 

The  iEneid  of  Virgil.    With  Notes^  by  T.  Chase. 

Easy  French  Beading,  being  Selections  of  Histor- 
ical Teles  and  Anecdotes,  etc,  by  Prof.  E.  T. 
Fisher.  With  a  plain  French  Grammar,  by  C. 
J.  Delille. 

The  American  H^rew  Primer:  an  Easy  Method 
of  Teaching  Hebrew,  in  Twelve  Lessons,  by  L. 
Aufreoht. 

A  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Prose  Composition,  by  J. 
M.  Boswell,  D.  D. 

Comstock's  jSlocution,  enlarged.  A  System  of 
Vocal  Gymnastics,  oy  A.  Comstock,  M.  D. 
Edited  by  P.  Lawrence. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  for 
ScQioola  and  Collegea,  bv  B.  Felsenthal.  Ph.  D. 

Sunday-school  Hand-boox:  a  Compendium  for 
Pastors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  by  E. 
House. 

Progress  in  School  Discipline :  Corporal  Punish- 
ment in  the  Publio  Schools,  by  M.  Wyman, 
M.D. 

The  Prindples  of  English  Grammar,  by  T.  B. 
Vickroy,  A.  M. 

New  Fourth  Beader,  hy  Mrs.  A.  De  V.  Chaudron. 

Martindale's  Series  of  Spellers,  8  vols. 
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Webster^  s  Academio,  ^^^  Sohool,  Gommon 
Sohool,  and  Primary  Diotionaries.  Keviaed  edi- 
tions by  W.  G.  Webster  and  W.  A.  Wheeler. 

Wilson's  Book  of  Recitations  and  Dialo^es.  With 
Instructions  in  Elocution,  Declamation,  etc,  bjr 
F.  B.  Wilson. 

Dict^es  Corrig^s  or  Orthogrraphical  Exercises. 
With  Grammatical  and  Logical  Ezerdses,  for 
Schools,  by  J.  H.  C.  Ligole  &  Marceleau. 

Single  and  Double  En^  Book-keeping  and  Busi- 
ness Manual,  by  H.  W .  Ellsworth. 

Beflections  on  the  Science  of  Ignorance ;  or.  The 
Art  of  Teaching  Others  what  we  do  not  Enow 
Ourselves,  by  0.  M.  Sawtelle. 

The  number  of  Olabsioal  Wobes  of  impor- 
tance was  very  small.  The  following  were  the 
onLy  ones  of  any  considerable  note : 

Selections  from  the  Ealevala.    Translated  fVom 

the  Gkrman  Version,  by  J.  A.  Porter,  M.  D. 

With  an  Introduction  ana  Analysis  of  the  Poem. 
The  Classics  in  Education.    An  Essay  read  before 

the  University  OonvocaUon  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  by  B.  N.  Martin. 
Commentaries  on  the  GaUlo  War,  by  C.  Julius 

Csesar.    Latin  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  W. 

Bingham. 

The  class  of  Law  Books  embraces  abont 
thirty  volumes  of  Reports  of  Decisions  in  the 
Courts  of  Appeal,  Supreme  Courts,  Courts  of 
Chancery,  and  Superior  Courts  of  New  York, 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Four  vol- 
umes of  Transcript  Appeals  in  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals ;  two  volumes  of  Howard's 
Practice  Reports  of  New  York  Courts;  one 
volume  of  Edmunds's  Reports  of  Select  Cases  in 
the  Higher  Courts;  Elmer's  Digest  of  New 
Jersey  Reports ;  ten  volumes  of  Bacon's  Di- 
gest of  Georgia  Reports ;  eleven  volumes  of 
Barclay's  Digest  of  Missouri  Reports ;  and  one 
volume  of  Simmons's  Digest  of  Wisconsin  Re- 
ports. It  also  includes  four  volumes  of  Re- 
ports of  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  Dis- 
trict Courts,  Circuit  Courts,  and  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  two  volumes  of 
the  United  States  Digest,  three  volumes  of 
Digest  of  Laws  and  Acts  of  Congress,  and 
Brightly's  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  United 
States  Courts ;  the  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys- 
General,  vol.  10,  and  the  Military  Laws  of  the 
United  States;  and  vol.  107  of  the.  English 
Common  Law  Reports.  There  are  also  com- 
pilations of  the  Lien  Laws  of  New  York, 
Kmga  and  Queens  Counties,  of  the  Law  of 
Highways,  the  Common-School  Laws  of  New 
York,  the  Laws  of  Corporations,  of  life,  Fire, 
Marine,  and  other  Insurance,  and  of  Loans, 
and  the  Currency  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  also  a  History  of  the  Marine  Court,  giving 
its  origin  and  organization,  and  carefully  com- 
piled and  collated  editions  of  the  TarifiE^  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  and  Bankrupt  Laws;  the  Civil 
Code,  and  the  Code  of  Practice  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  Rules  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States.  Besides  these,  there  were  the 
following  legal  treatises  and  essays : 


The  First  Book  of  the  Law :  Explaining  the  Na- 
ture. BouToes,  Books,  and  Practical  Applications 
of  Legal  Science,  and  Methods  of  Study  and 
Practice,  by  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  and 
Practice  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Precedents,  hj  John  H.  Colby. 

Treatise  on  the  Constitutional  Limitations  which 
rest  upon  the  Legislative  Power  of  the  States  of 
the  American  Umon,  by  T.  M.  Cooley. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Adjustment  of  Gen- 
eral Avera^  in  the  United  States  and  other 
Countries,  mcluding  the  Elements  of  Maritime 
and  Insurance  Law,  by  F.  B.  Dixon. 

Beports  of  Select  Cases  decided  in  the  Courts  of 
tne  State  of  New  York,  not  reported,  or  re- 
ported only  partiail;^,  by  John  W,  Edmonds. 

Seports  of  Oases  arismg  upon  Letters  Patent  for 
Inventions,  determined  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  by  S.  S.  Fisher. 

Statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  Revenue, 
Commerce,  Navigation,  and  the  Currency,  with 
tiie  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution, by  Lewis  HeyL 

Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
Murrav  Hoflknan. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Navigable  Bivers,  by  L. 
Houck. 

A  Treatise  on  Marine  Insurance  and  General  Av- 
erage, by  T.  Parsons,  LL.  D. 

Digest  of  the  Military  Laws  of  the  United  States, 
1860-1867:  relating  to  the  Army,  Volunteers, 
Militia,  the  Bebeuion,  and  Beconstmotion,  by 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  Poland. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States,  for  Students  General  and  Plofies- 
sional,  bj  J.  N.  Pomeroy,  LL.  D. 

The  Principles  of  Equity,  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  the  ]Profession,  by  E.  H.  T.  SnelL 

Criminal  Abortion ;  its  Nature,  its  Evidence,  and 
its  Law,  by  H.  B.  Storer,  M.  D.,  and  F.  F. 
Heard. 

A  Treatise  on  Slander  and  Libel  and  on  the  Bem- 
edy  by  Civil  Action,  bv  J.  Townshend. 

Guardianship  and  Custoay  of  Infants  and  the  Law 
of  Coverture ;  Embracing  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
and  the  Statutory  Policy  of  the  Several  States 
respecting  Husband  and  Wife,  by  B.  H.  Tvler. 

Legal  Tities  to  Mining  Claims  and  ^ater  Itigfati 
in  California,  under  the  Mining  Law  of  Congress 
of  July,  1866,  by  Gregory  Yale. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  by  Simon 
Greenleaf,  LL.  D.  8  vols.  Bevised,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  I.  F.  Bedfield,  LL.  D. 

The  Law  ttegister ;  The  State  Beoord ;  The  Officisl 
Directoiy  for  the  United  States :  The  CoUeetor's 
Assistant,  etc.,  constituting  an  Official  and  Busi- 
ness Man's  Directory,  by  John  Livingstone. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Highwavs,  in- 
cluding Ways,  Bridges,  Turnpikes,  and  l*lank- 
roads,  at  Common  Law  and  under  the  Statotai, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  by  J.  G.  Thompson. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Promissoir*  ^otes 
and  Checks  on  Banks  and  Bankers,  by  J.  Stoiy, 
LL.D.    Sixth  edition. 

Trial  and  Sentence  of  Bev.  8.  H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  re- 
ported by  Warburton,  Bonyn|fe,  and  Devine. 

Decisions  of  Hon.  P.  Sprague  m  Maritime  Admi- 
ralty and  Prize  Causes  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Massachusetts,  1854-1864. 

The  Statutes  at  Laigo ;  Treaties  and  Proclamations 
of  the  United  States,  December,  1865,  to  March, 
1867. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the  United 
States,  by  F.  Wharton.  Sixth  revised  edition. 
8  vols. 

Proceedings  in  the  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Great  Impeachment  Trial  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
with  the  Preliminaxy  Proceedings. 
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Eqmty  in  PennBylvanui^  a  Lecture,  by  'W.  H. 
KauD,  with  an  Appendix,  beinff  the  Begistrar's 
Book  of  Gov.  Keith's  Court  of  Chaaoeir* 

A  Treatise  on  the  Measure  of  Damages,  by  Theo- 
dore Sedfwiok.  Fourth  edition.  With  Notes 
of  English  and  American  Decisions  down  to  the 
Present  Time.    Edited  by  H.  D.  Sedgwick. 

The  Tyng  Case :  A  Narrative,  with  the  Judgment 
of  the  Court  and  the  Admonition. 

The  Amended  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1 867-' 68, 
with  the  Manner  and  Form  of  Submission  to  the 
People. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  by 
Joseph  Story.   Sixth  edition.  By  J.  C.  Oray,  Jr. 

Commentaries  on  the  Criminal  Law,  b^  J.  P.  Bish- 
op. Fourth  revised  and  enhuvMl  edition.  2  vols. 

Concilii  Plenarii  Baltimorensi.  II.  Acta  et  Deoreta. 

New  Internal  Bevenue  Guide,  with  the  Act  passed 
July,  1868,  by  C.  N.  Emerson. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Highways,  by  J.  E.  An- 
gell  and  T.  Durfee.  Second  edition.  By  G.  F. 
Choate. 

A  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Beal  Proper^, 
by  E.  Washburn,  LL.  D.    Third  edition.   8  vols. 

Digest  of  Fire  Insurance  Decisions  in  the  Courts 
of  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  by  H.  A 
Littieton  and  J.  H.  Blatchley. 

The  Marine  Court  of  the  Ci^  of  New  York;  its 
Origin,  Jurisdiction,  and  Practice,  by  D.  Mo- 
Adam* 

The  American  Juror ;  being  a  Guide  for  Jur^en 
throughout  the  United  States,  by  H.  B.  Wilson. 

Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherland,  1688- 
1674.  Transited  and  Compiled  by  E.  B.  O'Cal- 
laghan. 

Beports  of  Decisions  in  Criminal  Cases,  made  at 
Term  at  Chambers,  and  in  the  Courts  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  A 
J.  Parker,  LL.  D.    6  vols. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  the  number  of  Medical  Treatises  and  Ee- 
sayB^  published  in  a  single  year,  been  so  large 
and  generdly  so  yalnable  as  in  1868.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  were  editions  of 
English  works,  imported  for  the  American 
market;  others  were  reprints  usually  edited 
and  coilarged  here :  but  the  greater  part  were 
original  works,  and  such  as  fully  entitle  the 
medical  profession  in  the  United  States  to  take 
rank  witn  their  profession  in  any  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  year  in  this  de- 
partment : 

Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Medical 
Zoology,  by  H.  Allen,  M.  D. 

A  BatioQAi  Treatise  on  the  Trunkal  Muscles,  eluci- 
dating the  Mechanical  Cause  of  Chronic  Spinal. 
Pelvic,  Abdominal,  and  Thoracic  Affections,  ana 
of  Bronchial  and  other  Derangements :  witn  the 
Bationale  of  their  Cure  by  Mechanical  Support, 
by  E.  P.  Banning,  M.  D. 

A  Biennial  Betrospect  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
their  Allied  Sciences ;  edited  by  M.  H.  Powers 
and  others,  for  the  New  Sydennam  Society  (re- 
print). 

Conatipated  Bowels :  the  various  Causes  and  dif- 
ferent Means  of  Cure,  by  S.  B.  Birch,  M.  D. 


Bodenhamer,  M.  D. 
A  New  and  Effective  Method  of  Treating  Con- 
sumption through  Artificial  Calcification ;  with 
Bxplanatoiy  Cases  and  Drawings,  by  Carl  Both, 
M.  D. 


Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Func- 
tional Nervous  Affections ;  Part  I. 

Physiological,  Pathological,  and  General  Thera- 
peutics of  iWctionai  Nervous  Affection,  by  C. 
E.  Brown-S^quard,  M.  D. 

Advice  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  her 
Children;  ninth  edition,  by  Pje  Henry  Cha- 
vasse,  M.  D. 

The  Neuroses  of  the  Skin :  their  Pathology  and 
Treatment,  by  H.  F.  Damon,  M.  D. 

Photographs  or  Diseases  of  the  Skin:  taken  from 
Life  under  the  Superintendence  of  H.  F.  Damon, 
M.  D.    First  Series. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Infancy ;  for  the  Use 
of  Parents,  by  F.  M.  Qetchell,  M.  D. 

Comparative  Materia  Medica,  by  H.  Gross,  M.  D. 
Edited  by  C.  Herinff,  M.  D. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  including  the  Diagnosis  of 
Pregnancy,  by  G.  Hewitt,  M.  D. 

Diseases  ox  Children:  a  Clinical  Treatise,  based 
on  Lectures  at  the  Hospital  for  Children,  London, 
by  T.  Hillier.  M.  D.  (reprint). 

A  Manual  of  I^issection  of  the  Human  Body,  by 
L.  Holden ;  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  E. 
Mason.  M.  D. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Bronchitis,  embradnff 
Bronchial  Consumption,  Whooping  Cough,  ana 
Asthma ;  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment, 
by  B.  Hunter,  M.  D.  (reprint). 

Lessons  in  Physical  Diagnosis,  by  A  L.  LoomSs, 
M.  D. 

On  Chronic  Alcoholic  Intoxication ;  with  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Influence  of  the  Abuse  of  Alcohol 
as  a  JPredisposing  Cause  of  Disease,  by  W.  Mai^ 
cet,  M.  D. 

Outlines  of  Physiolojg^,  Human  and  Comparative, 
by  J.  Marshall ;  witn  Additions,  by  F.  G.  Smith, 
M.  D. 

The  Anatomy  and  Hiatology  of  the  Human  Eye, 
by  A.  MeU^  M.  D. 

Electro-Physiolo^  and  Therapeutics ;  the  Study 
of  the  ETectricu  and  other  Physical  Phenomena 
of  the  Muscular  and  other  Systems  in  Health  and 
Disease ;  including  the  Phenomena  of  the  Elec- 
trical Fishes,  by  C.  E.  Moiigan,  M.  D. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  Jaun- 
dice, and  Abdominal  Dropsy,  by  C.  Murchison, 
M.  D.  (imported  edition). 

Special  Pathology  and  Diagnostics ;  with  Thera- 
peutic Hints,  by  C.  G.  Baue,  M.  D. 

A  System  of  Mecddne;  two  volumes:  Vol.  1. 
General  Diseases ;  Vol.  2.  Local  Diseases,  by  J. 
B.  Reynolds,  M.  D.  (imported  edition). 

Microscopic  Examinations  of  Blood  and  Yeffeta- 
tions  found  in  Variola,  Vaccina,  and  Typhoid 
Fever,  by  J.  H.  Salisbuiy,  M.  D. 

A  Hand-book  of  Vaccination,  by  E.  C.  Seaton,  M.D. 

The  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs  by  Inhalation ;  with  a  new  Inhaling  Ap- 
paratus, by  E.  Siegle,  M.  D.  From  the  second 
German  edition,  by  S.  Nickles,  M.  D. 

The  Prescription  and  Clinic  Becord,  by  Edouard 
Seguin,  M.  D. 

Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye:  including  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Organ,  by  C.  Btellwaff,  M.  D. 
From  the  third  German  edition,  by  C.  £.  Hack- 
ley,  M.  D.,  and  D.  B.  St.  John  Koosa,  M.  D. 

On  the  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy,  by  T.  H. 
Tanner,  M.  D.    From  second  London  edition. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women, 
by  T.  G.  Thomas,  M.  D. 

Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  with  Special 
Beference  to  Laryngoscopic  Dia^oeis  and  Local 
Therapeutics,  by  A.  Tobold,  M.  D.  From  the 
German,  by  G.  W.  Beard,  M.  D. 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine  bvA  Trousseau,  M. 
D.  Translated  and  edited  by  V.  P.  Bazire,  M.  D. 
(imported  edition). 

Dental  Materia  Medica,  by  J.  W.  White. 
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FennsylvanU  Hospital  Sepoits.    Vol.  I. 

Plastics :  a  New  Classification  and  a  Brief  Exposi- 
tion of  Plastic  Surgery.  From  the  Beport  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Medical  Uociety  for 
1867,  hj  D.  Prince,  M.  D. 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Female  Seznal  Or- 
gans, by  Jalius  M.  Elob,  M.  D.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  Eammerer,  M.  D.,  and  B.  F. 
Dawson,  M.  V. 

Lectures  on  Orthopedic  Surgery,  by  L.  Bauer,  M.  D. 
Second  edition. 

Annual  Abstract  of  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medioa, 
Pharmaceutics,  and  Toxicology,  for  1867.  With 
an  Original  Memoir  on  Qout,  Grayel,  and  IJri- 
naiy  Calculi,  by  A.  Bouohardat.  Translated  and 
edited  bj  M.  J.  de  Bosset. 

The  Practical  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren, by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.    Sixth  edition. 

Extra-tJterlne  FoBtation  and  Citation,  with  the 
Early  Signs  which  characterize  it :  Symptoms  of 
the  Fatal  Hsdmorrhage  into  the  Peritoneal  Cayity, 
etc,  by  Stephen  Borers,  M.  D.  From  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart :  their  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment, by  Dayid  Wooster,  M.  D. 

The  Dartrous  Diathesis ;  or,  Eczema  and  its  Allied 
Affections,  by  A  Hardy,  M.  D.  Translated  by 
H.  P.  Piffard,  M.  D. 

Preyention  and  Cure  of  Consumption  bj  the  Swe- 
dish Movement  Cure.  With  Directions  for  its 
Home  Application,  by  Dayid  Wark,  M.  D. 

Light :  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health,  by  Forbes 
Winslow^  M.  D. 

The  Edectio  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Sui^iy,  by 
J.  Buchanan,  M.  D.    Third  edition^  improyed. 

ConMbutions  relating  to  the  Causation  and  Pre- 
yention of  Disease,  and  Camp  Diseases.  With  a 
Beport  of  Diseases,  etc.,  amon^  the  Prisoners  at 
Andersonville,  edited  by  Austin  Flinty  M.  D. 

Atlas  of  Venereiu  Diseases,  by  A.  Cullemer.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
by  F.  J.  Bumstead,  M.  D. 

A  Manual  of  Pharmaood^mamios,  b^  Biohard 
Hughes.  Second  edition,  with  Alphabetical  Index. 

Test  Types  for  the  Determination  of  Acuteness  of 
Vision,  Myopia,  Bange  of  Accommodation,  etc., 
Corresponding  to  the  Sohriftscalen  of  E.  Jaeger. 

The  Venereal  Diseases :  their  Pathological  Nature, 
correct  Diagnosis,  and  Homoeopathic  Treatment, 
b^  G.  H.  G.  Jahn,  M.  D.  Translated  with  Ad- 
ditions by  C.  J.  Hempel,  M.  D. 

The  Last  Events  of  1867.  The  Tele-Microscope  of 
Gottlieb  Juntz  and  the  Organopathy  of  William 
Sharp,  M.  D. 

The  Lifting  Cure :  an  Original  Scientific  Applica- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Motion  or  Mechanical  Action 
to  Physical  Culture  and  the  Core  of  Disease,  by 
D.  P.  Butler. 

The  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  B.  S.  New- 
ton, M.  D. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  upon  Health  of  An- 
thracite Coal,  by  G.  Derby,  M.  D. 

Odontalgia,  commonly  called  Toothache:  its 
Causes,  rrevention,  and  Cure,  by  S.  P.  Shaw 
(imported  edition). 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  by  G.  S. 
Bedford,  M.  D.    Fourth  edition,  enlarged. 

The  Indigestions ;  or,  Diseases  of  the  I>igestiye 
Organs  Functionally  Treated,  by  T.  E.  Cham- 
bers, M.  D.  (reprint). 

Fecundity,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Topics,  by  J.  M. 
Duncan,  M.  D.  (imported  edition)! 

Besearches  in  Obstetrics,  by  J.  M.  Dimoan,  M.  D. 
(imported  edition^. 

A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terminology,  Dental 
Surgery,  and  Collateral  Sciences,  by  u.  A.  Har- 
ris, M.  D.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
bv  F.  J.  Gorffas,  M.  D. 

A  Treatise  on  tne  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Pathology,  Diseases  of  Women  and 


Children,  and  Medical  Surgery,  by  W.  Paine, 

M.D. 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medioa:  a  Systematio 

Treatise  on  the  Action  and  Uses  of  Medidnal 

Agents,  etc..  by  A.  Stille,  M.  D.    Third  revised 

and  enlama  edition.    Two  vols. 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Operative  Dentistry,  by  J. 

Taft.    Second  edition. 
Materia  Medica  for  the  Student,  by  J.  B.  Biddle, 

M.  D.    Third  enlarged  edition. 
The  Use  of  Tobacco  and  the  Evils  Besidting  from 

It,  hj  J.  H.  Griscom,  M.  D. 
The  Principles  of  Medicine,  by  J.  M.  Sondder,  M.  D. 
On  Diseases  of  the  Skin :  a  System  of  Cutaneous 

Medicine,  by  £.  Wilson,  F.  K.  S.  Seventh  Amer- 
ican fSrom  sixth  English  edition. 
On  the  Patholosy  ana  Treatment  of  Albuminuria, 

by  W.  H.  Di^inson,  M.  D.  ^imported  ecUtion). 
The  Servants  of  the   Stomachy  oy  Jean  Maoe. 

Translated  from  the  French. 
On  Nurses  and  Nursing :  With  Espedal  Beference 

to  the  Management  of  Sick  Women,  by  H.  B. 

Storer. 
Cholera  in  the  Orient,  and  its  SacoessM  Treatment 

in  the  Epidemic  of  1865,  by  Dr.  Crioca.    New 

revised  edition.    Translated  by  J.  Dayies,  H.  D. 
Vesico- Vaginal  Fistula,  from  Parturition  and  Other 

Causes.    With  Cases  of  Becto- Vaginal  Fiatnla, 

by  T.  A.  Emmet,  M.  D. 
Elicmey  Diseases,  Urinaiy  Deposits,  and  Calenloui 

Disorders :  their  Nature  and  Tr^tment.    With 

Tables  for  the  Clinical  Examination  of  Urine,  by 

L.  S.  Beale.    Third  e^tion. 
Two  Cases  of  (Esophagotomy  for  the  Removal  of 

Foreign  Bodies,  with  a  History  of  the  Operations. 

Second  edition,  revised^with  an  Additional  Case, 

by  D.  W.  Cheever,  M.  D. 
The  Medical  Formulary,  by  B.  Ellis,  M.  D.  Twelfth 

edition,  revised  by  A.  H.  Smith,  K.  D. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine for  Practitioners  and  Students  in  Medidne, 

by  A.  Flint,  M.  D.    Third  edition,  re viaed. 
The  Medical  Begister  of  the  Ci^  of  New  York  and 

Vicinity,  eto.,l)y  J.  Shradv,  M.*D. 
A  Treatise  on  Physiology  ana  Hygiene,  for  Schools, 

Fandlies,  and  Colleges,  by  J.  C.  Dalton,  M.  D. 
How  not  to  be  Sick :  A  Sequel  to  '^  Pluloeophy  of 

Eating,"  by  A.  J.  Bellows,  M.  D. 

In  the  way  of  Poetbt  aad  the  Dbama,  there 
were  nnmeroos  reprints  and  cheap  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Byron,  Bums,  Bcott,  MiitoD, 
Moore,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Sutler,  Tasso,  Dante, 
etc.  Of  most  of  these  a  good  edition,  and  of  some 
of  them  four  or  fire  different  edifionsi,  were 
published  in  paper  covers  at  fifty  cents  retail, 
while  iUostrated  editions  in  cloth  bindings 
were  sold  at  from  $1.12  to  $1.50.  There  were 
also  published  collected  editions,  some  of  them 
illustrated,  others  at  a lowprice,  of  the  poons 
of  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Willis,  Saze,  Tenny- 
son, Whittier,  Jean  Ingelow,  and  Alice  Gary. 

The  following  were  the  principal  An^Uh 
gies  or  collections  of  poetry  by  different  writers 
on  particular  topics  publi^ed  during  the  year : 

Christ  in  Song.  Hymns  of  Immanuel^selected  from 

all  Ages,  with  Notes.    Edited  by  Philip  Sd^ 

D.  dT 
Lyra  Anglicana,  edited  by  Bey.  H.  Bumes. 
Lyra  Sacra  Americana :  or,  Gtems  of  Sacred  Poetry, 

edited  by  Charles  D.  Cleyeland. 
Hymna,  bv  F.  T.  Palgrave. 
Poetrf  of  Compliment  and  Courtship,  edited  by 

J,  W.  Palmer. 
The  Layman's  Breyiary,  by  L.  Sohefer.    From  the 

German,  bv  Charles  T.  Brooks. 
ScoUa's  Bards. 
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Under  the  Cross.     Seleotions  of  Saored  Poetiy, 

edited  br  Mn.  H.  B.  Btowe. 
Carmma  GoUeffenBia.    A  Complete  Collection  of 

the  SongB  of  American  Colleffes,  with  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,  colleoted  and  edited  by 

H.  B.  Waite. 
Collection  of  Bones  of  the  American  Press,  and 

other  Poems  relating  to  the  Art  of  Printing, 

compiled  by  C.  Munsell. 
The  Sonthem  Amaranth,  edited  by  Miss  Sallie  A. 

Brock. 
Hymns  for  Happy  Voices,  without  the  Music. 
£oos  PerdidoB.   Coleooion  de  Poesias,  por  J.  P. 

Yarela. 
Children  with  the  Poets,  by  Harriet  B.  MoEecTer. 
The  Trinity  Hynmal,  with  offices  of  Deyotion  for 

Sunday  and  Parish  Schools. 
The  Common  Prayer,  with  Bituid  Song,  edited  by 

W.  H.  Walter,  Mus.  Doc 

The  number  of  yolnmes  of  new  Poems  and 
Dramas  hj  American  writers,  first  published 
m  1868,  was  somewhat  larger  than  nsnaL 
There  were  in  all  about  seventy-five,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  principal : 

Rhymes  of  the  Poets,  by  Feliz  Ago. 

Poems,  by  Horace  P.  Biddle. 

No  Sects  In  Heaven,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mrs.  E. 
H.  J.  Cleveland. 

Halloween.  A  Bomamit,  with  Lajrs  Meditative 
and  Devotional,  by  Bight  Bev.  A.  (3.  Cdze,  D.  D. 

Begina  and  other  Poems,  by  Elisa  Cmger. 

The  Mexican :  or,  Love  ^nd  Land,  founded  on  the 
Invasion  of  Maximilian,  bv  John  M.  DagnalL 

The  Broken  Fold,  Poems  of  Memory  and  Consola- 
tion, by  Eliza  A.  Dana. 

The  Lily  of  the  Valley:  or,  Maggie  and  I,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Amy  Gray. 

Poems,  by  Bev.  J.  H.  fianson. 

Salome.    A  Dramatic  Poem,  by  J.  C.  Hsywood. 

The  Annunciation.    A  Poem,  by  John  Hillhouse. 

Poems,  by  B.*0.  Hosmer. 

No  Love  Lost.  A  Poem  of  Travel,  by  "W.  D. 
Howells. 

Poems,  by  Lu<^  Laroom. 

liife  Below,  in  Seven  Poems. 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  0.  M.  Livingston. 

The  New  England  Tragedies,  by  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow. 

Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Poems,  by  James 
Bussell  Lowell. 

Bianca  Capello.    A  Tragedy,  by  Laughton  Osbom. 

The  Antarctic  Mariner's  Song,  oy  J.  C.  Palmer. 

Among  the  Hills,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier. 

Saul :  a  Drama  in  three  Parts,  by  C.  Heavysege. 

Afranius,  and  the  Idumean  Tragedies:  with  the 
Boman  Martyr,  and  other  Poems,  by  !Bev.  J.  M. 
Leavitt 

Iiegends  and  Poetry  of  the  Hudson. 

The  Wreath  of  Eglantine,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Daniel  B.  Lucas. 

The  Montanini,  by  Laughton  Osbom. 

The  School  for  Critics :  a  Comedy,  by  Laughton 
Osbom. 

The  Colonnades :  a  Poem,  by  B.  Blood. 

Stella,  by  E.  J.  Cutler. 

The  Glad  New  Tear,  and  other  Poems,  by  Ethel 
Wolf. 

The  Tme  Vine:  Hymns  of  Home  and  Heaven,  by 
Key.  W.  A.  Des  Brisay. 

Poems,  by  J.  B.  Everhart. 

Poems,  bv  Ellen  Clementine  Howarth. 

Iriah  Lyrical  Poems,  by  Mrs.  O'Donovan  (Bossa). 

Maud's  Peril :  a  Drama ;  and  Nobody's  Son :  a 
Drama,  by  Watts  Phillips. 

Caste :  a  Comedy,  by  T.  W.  Bobertson. 

Henry  Dunbar :  a  Drama,  by  Tom  Taylor. 

Poems,  by  J.  E.  HowelL 


The  Spirit  of  Seventv-Six ;  or,  The  Coming  Wo- 
man': a  Prophetic  Dream. 

The  Snarl  of  a  Cynic :  a  Bhyme,  by  B.  0.  Hofflnan. 

The  Song  of  Higher  Water,  by  J.  W.  Ward. 

The  Inner  Mystery:  an  Inspirational  Poem,  by 
Lizzie  Dotin. 

Liliput  Levee:  Poems  of  Childhood,  Child  Fancy, 
and  Childlike  Moods. 

The  Pilgrim's  Hope,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  W. 
Pine. 

Highland  Bambles :  a  Poem,  by  W.  B.  Wright. 

King  Sham,  and  other  Atrodties  in  Verse,  by  L. 
NTGieenleaf. 

Caliban ;  a  Sequel  to  Ariel,  by  Prospero. 

Footprints  of  Life;  or.  Faith  and  Nature  Becon- 
cUed :  a  Poem,  by  P.  Harvey,  M.  D. 

Alleghania ;  or.  Praises  of  American  Heroes,  by 
C.  Ii.  Pondar. 

The  Talisman,  and  other  Poems,  by  D.  C.  Biohman. 

O  Carminho  da  Paz. 

Logan,  the  Last  of  the  Baoe  of  Shekellemus :  a 
Dramatic  Piece :  with  the  Dialoffue  of  the  Bade- 
woodsman  and  the  Dandy,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Dod- 
dridge.  (Beprinted  from  the  Yirdnia  edition  of 

Hans  ]Breitmann's  Party,  and  other  Ballads,  by  C. 

G.  Leland. 
St  Paul :  a  Poem,  by  J.  H.  Myers. 
Ethic  Hymns  and  Scriptural  Lisssons  for  Children, 

by  Asaph. 
The  Puritan :  a  Poem  in  Seven  Cantos. 
Alaska:  a  Spectacular  Extravaganza;  in  Bhino- 

Bussian  Bl^me,  and  two  Acts,  by  Q.  Z. 
Hush-Money :  a  Life  Drama,  by  C.  H.  Boss. 
The  Upshot  Family :  a  Serio-Comic  Poem,  by  H. 

C.  Work. 
"Rvanl  Poems,  by  William  Bamos. 
Eatherina:  a  Poem,  by  J.  G.  Holland.  (Illustrated 

edition.) 
The  True  Grecian  Bend:  a  Stoiy  in  Verse,  by 

Lany  Leigh. 
The  varied  Year:  an  Advent  Poem,  by  W.  A. 

White. 
The  Mimic  Stage :  a  Series  of  Dramas,  Comedies, 

Burles(}ueB,  and  Farces,  for  Public  Exhibitions 

and  Private  Theatricals,  by  G.  M.  Boker. 
Comic  Bedtations  and  Humorous  Dialogues,  edited 

by  J.  Barton. 
Amateur  Theatricals,  and  Fairy  Tale :  Dramas,  by 

Miss  S.  A.  Frost. 
The  Bightfiil  Heir:  a  Drama,  bv  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer. 
A  Silent  Woman :  a  Faroe,  by  Thomas  Hailes  Lacy. 

The  number  of  reprints  of  new  foreign  po- 
ems was  not  BO  large  as  nsnaL  The  followmg 
were  all  of  any  importance : 

Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  Forever,  by  Bev.  E.  H. 
Bickersteth. 

The  Bing  and  the  Book,  by  Bobert  Browning,  two 
volumes. 

Cromwell :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  bj  the  Author 
of  *<  Thomas  k  Becket,"  etc. 

The  Spanish  Gipsy :  a  Poem,  by  George  Eliot. 
(Mrs.  Lewes). 

Inielida,  by  Adah  Isaacs  Menken. 

The  Earthly  Paradise,  by  William  Morris. 

Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  bv  William  Morris. 

Poems,  bv  the  Author  of  ''^  John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man" (Mrs.  D.  M.  Craik).  Only  complete  edition. 

Siena :  a  Poem,  by  Algernon  C.  Swinoume. 

Chromdes  and  Characters,  and  other  New  Poems, 
two  volumes,  by  Owen  Meredith  (Bobert  Bulwer 
Lytton). 

Morte  D' Arthur,  by  Sir  T.  Maloiv.  Bevised  for 
Modem  Use ;  with  Litroduction,  hy  Sir  E.  Stra- 
they. 

Sabbath  Chimes :  or.  Meditations  in  Verse  for  the 
Sundays  of  a  Year,  by  Bev.  W.  M.  Punshon. 

Locksley  Hall,  by  A.  Tennyson.  (Dlustrated  edi- 
tion.) 
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There  were  abont  the  nsnal  number  of  Eg-  Cakes  and  Ale  at  Woodbine,  by  Bany  Gray  (B. 

BATS,  Reviews,  and  wobks  of  Obitioism,  son^e-  -,J^-  wl!^2^««*  w«»«.ti  ?«  k-™-  v,.a.  v^  n  tt 

what  more  thaa  sixty.    The  foUowing  are  aU  ^^ebb                                       ^  ^ 

that  seem  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  oar  record :  Bealmab,  by  Arthur  Helps. 

Woman's  Wrongs.    A  Counter-irritant,  by  GaU  Of  the  820  novels  published  during  the  year, 

Be^^l9^J^eSyB^^Forn.rojOL^  *  very  considerable . nimber  were   included 

Pomeroy).  among  the  four  or  five  editions  of  the  fictions 

The    Great' Ezbibition:   Conthiental    Sketches,  of  Di^ens,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Marryatt,  Charles 

Fraotioal  and  Humorous,  by  £L  P.  Arnold.  Reade,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Thackeray,  etc.,  put 

The  Irish  in  America,  by  J.  P.  Maguirc.  ^po^  the  market  by  rival  publishers.    Thwe 

Oratory  Sacred  and  Secular:  or,  the  Extempora-  «^»-a  ^^arx  «<.»»: ^fo    It* a  nonAii.-  ♦«.^  -^^  4^y«»^ 

neoii  Speaker,  bv  W.  Pettinffer.               *^  were  also  reprmts,  and  usually  two  or  three, 

The  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  by  J.  P.  of  the  new  novels  of  Wilkie  Oollins,  Miss  IL 

Prendeigast.  E.  Braddon,  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Oud- 

Leayes  from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Hiph-  lip)  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Mrs.  0.  Jenkin,  Ouida, 

hmdB,  by  Queen  Victoria.   Edited  by  ArtEur  g^d  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  George  Lawrence, 

Sketoleson  the  Ice;  or,  the  Skating  Mania  E^  IV?^^®  ^",Jf"-,5^IJ*^  ^"  9I1P*^«^ 

viewed,  by  Horace  Cope.  Miss  SeweU,  Miss  M.  B.  Edwards,   Mrs.  D. 

Human  Life  in  Shakespeare,  by  Henir  Giles.  M.  Oraik,  Miss  Georgiana  Oraik,  George  Mao- 

Wayside  Thoujhte:  a  Series  of  Desultory  Essays,  donald,  Anthony  and  T.  Adolphus  TroHope, 

BfJi^lIZ^'^F^^lt>jCor^wm>r^  and  other   popular   English  noveUsta.     Rve 

ATI  Historic  Account  of  thcFroYidence  Stage,  by  more  nave  been  added  to  the  already  long  list 

Charles  Blake.  of  Louisa  MtQilbach  (Mrs.  Olara  Mnndt's)  nov- 

Behind  the  Scenes,  by  Elizabeth  Eeokley.  els,  and  one  of  her  late  husband^s  (Theodor 

i'Mttfirv^e^i^YXWsV^^  KSd^Antbif  T  ^^^^ 

Letters,  by  the  Wife  of  a  hitoDistinguwhedCit-  gerthold    Auerbach,    F.    Dmgelstedt,   A.  E. 

izen  of  New  Haven  to  a  Son.  Brachvogel,  F.  W.  Hackl&nder,  J.  0.  Hauch, 

The  Earlv  Tears  of  the  Prince  Consort.    Compiled  J.  A.  Sigmund,  Fritz  Beuter,  Heribert  Bane, 

jnder  flie  direction  of  the  Queen,  by  Lieutenants  Max  Ring,  and  others,  have  been  added  to  the 

yS^^^^\  t^i.  ex'l^Xf  *^^"  {!«t  of  German  noveUsts,  from  whom  our  pub- 

Folly  as  it  JFUes.  Hit  at  by  Fanny  Fern  (Mrs.  S.  hshers  have  drawn  their  supplies.    Among  the 

Parton).  French  writers  whose  novels  have  been  deemed 

Faraday  as  a  Dirooverer,  by  John  Tyndall.  worthy  of  translation,  we  notice  the  literary 

'^m^^'^J'TS^      "^            "^'^           °*  firm  of  Erckman  and  Ohatrian,  two  of  whose 

Was  it  a  aSSst !  The  Murders  in  Buasey»s  Wood :  ^^^^^  J^^^®  ^>^^  translated  and  published ; 

an  Extraordinary  Narrative.  Alexander  Dumas,  Octave  Feuillet,  Madame  de 

On  Ice  and  Other  Things,  by  Josh  Billings  (H.  Lesdemier,  and  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.    Two 

^W.  Shaw).         V   -B^  1.  -n        *.  or  three  novels  by  Spanish  writers  were  also 

iJS^^e^te^^iT^  f^^^^^    From  the  S^mdlnavian  countries, 

consisting  of  a  Correspondence  in  Love,  War,  JJ^ere  were  novels  by  Miss  Bremer,   Emihe 

and  Politics.  Oarlen,  and  two  from  a  new  writer,  a  young 

The  Philosophers  of  Foufouville,  by  SadicalFreil-  Norwegian    of    great   promise,  Bjoms^eme 

mann,  Esq.           «r« , .  ,  „  t-  t,,,,.^,  t  ,^^«  Bjomson.    Of  the  novels  by  American  writers, 

Miscellaneous  Prose  Works,  DyE.  Bulwer  Lytton.     -Jvs^v  aia  «^*  ^^^^^a  -  -u„.^-^;i     4.1. «  1 Z 

About  Woman,  Love,  and  k^age,  by  F.  Baun-  which  did  not  exceed  a  hundred,  the  larger 

ders.  proportion  were  by  new  writers,  though  some 

Asmodeus  in  New  York.  of  the  older  novelists  were  not  remiss  in  the 

Tablets,  by  A.  B.  Alcott.  production  of  new  works.     A  few  novels, 

"^AVM^i.^^n^'^^^LSrpS'L^^;  standard  worfa  in  onr  earlier  literary  histoid 

Young  Gentlemen,  by  T.  E.  Howard.    Part  II.  ^.^^^n  as  those  Of  Paulding,  have  been  repub- 

For^un^  Ladies,  by  a  Lady  (B.  V.  B.).  lished,  but  have  met  with  no  great  success. 

Plain  Thoughts  on  the  Art  ofLiving,  by  W.  Glad-  The  following  are  the  principal  American 

The  Tragedion :  an  Essav  on  the  Histrionic  Genius  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  7®*^  • 

of  Jumus  Brutus  Booth,  by  T.  B.  Gould.  Norwood ;  or.  Village  Life  in  New  England,  by  H. 

Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Authors,  by  I.  Dis-  W.  Beecher. 

raelL    Edited  by  B.  DisraeU.  2  volumes.  Proverb  Stories,  by  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott. 

The  Literary  Character;  or,  the  History  of  Men  Sheltern,  by  C.  Coningsby^ 

of  Our  Genius,  Literary,  Miscellaneous,  eta,  by 

I.  Disraeli.    Edited  b^  B.  DisraeU. 


Dallas  Galbraith,  by  Mrs.  B.  Harding  Daris. 
Fairfax ;  or,  the  Master  of  Greenway  Court,  by  J. 


Theatrical  Management  m  the  West  and  South  for  Esten  Cooke. 

Thirty  Years,  by  Sol.  Smith.  Mohun :  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Lee  and  his  Pala- 

Paasages  firom  the  Note-Books  of  Nathaniel  Haw-  dins,  by  J.  Esten  Cooke. 

thome.  Hilt  to  Hilt,  by  J.  Esten  Cooke. 

Mv  Paris :  French  Character-Sketches,  by  E.  King.  U  nole  Timothy ;  or.  Our  Bible  Class,  by  Mrs.  a  F. 

The  New  England  Tragedies  in  Prose,  by  B.  S.  Corbin. 

Allen.  Alice  Tracey ;  or,  Fwnt  yet  Pursuing,  by  Mrs.  S. 

Mrs.  Partington's  Knitting-Work;  and  what  was  Currier. 

done  by  her  Plaguy  Boy,  Ike,  by  B.  P.  Shillaber.  What  Answer  t  by  Anna  Dickmson. 

Smoked  Glass,  by  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  (B.  H.  New-  Sydnie  Adriance ;  or.  Trying  the  World,  by  Aman- 

ell).  da  M.  Douglas. 
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Holidajs  at  Roseland*,  by  Martha  Faraulunon.  year  larger  than  ever,  nmnbermg  434  volumes. 
BoBamond  Dayton,  by  Mn.  H.  G.  Gardner.  of  which  abont  ninf^twArA  rAnrintji  iha  ^P 
Couain  Paul,  by  Jeasie  Glen.  ^^  wmcn  aooui  nmeiy  were  reprints,  tne  re- 
Doctor  HoweU'a  FamUy,  by  Mra.  H.  B.  Goodwin.  n^J"ja®r  being  by  American  anthors.  Of  the 
If,  Tea,  and  Perhaps,  bv  Edward  Everett  Hale.  whole  number,  the  names  of  the  authors  of  140 
Ruby's  Husband,  t>j  Marion  Harland  (Mn.  Ter^  were  not  fAvea ;  81  more  concealed  their  real 
Wa,S2*L/.^«-  t.^  Pn«.««  AMr^  ntf«t  Ai!«^  T»  ^^^^  Under  luitials,  fMWMiw  («d /jZttfTw,  or  the 
Sven)?  '  ^  ^^  ^®il  o^  ^"^  authorship  of  some  other  work. 
The  Homestead  on  the  Hillside,  and  other  Tales,  9^  *^<>8e  whose  names  are  known,  the  follow- 
by  Mrs.  Maiy  J.  Holmes.  ing  contributed  the  principal  books  of  the 
Boee  Mather ;  a  Tale  of  the  War,  by  Mrs.  Maiy  J.  class :  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Berry,  two  of  whose 

t£  MoSsons,by  Mrs.  M.  Hosmer.  ^^^  n" wl^l^wi!!?^^^                             '  ^^ 

Glovcrson  andW  SUent  Partner,  by  Balph  Keeler.  p^^^^^VT  ®S*5  ^^  ^Ji^^^^^^S"^^ '  ^^• 

Henry  Powers,  Banker,  bv  B.  P.  Kimbafi.  Lucy  R.  Comfort  Rev.  W.  M.  Baker,  Kellie  Grar 

Mai^lfaret ;  a  Storv  of  Life  in  a  Prairie  Home,  by  hame,  author  of  three  volumes ;  Emma  Leslie, 

vi^ffl'^'S-^^AL^S^^^^TT    -^ Tt  TLTir  Harriet  B.  McKeever,  two  of  whose  books 

IStrT^SSSTiy  5K^^  !g^V^%  %  18«a»  ^.  Ann  Augusta  Carter, 

Malbrook,  by  Miss  Harriet  B.  McKeever.  -"^"'  ^'  ^*  I>oughty,  Miss  Susan  W  amer  (two 

Horace  Wilde  J)y  Mrs.  M.  J.  Malloiy.  books),  Mrs.  Carey  Brock,  Martha  Farquhar- 

The  Helpless  Huid,  bv  Capt.  Mayne  Beid.  son  (twelve  volumes),  C.  D.  Gardette,  "  (xlance 

Life  in  the  Weit;  or,%torieJ  of  the  Mississippi  S^®?)?^"*  ^'  S.  bobbins  (two  volumes),  Mrs. 

Valley,  by  N.  C.  Meeker.  Herbert,  Emma  Marshall  (five  volumes),  J.  F. 

Montalban;  an  American  Novel.  Moore,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  Linda  Warfel,  Miss 

^e  Clifford  Household,  by  J.  P.  Moore.  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (four  volumes).  Rev.  W.  W. 

""tSSn^cSSltiTOJtStr^™"^'' """^  ^<^,\^-  ^'^\r^3  Mrs.  J  MoNair 
The  Shannons;  or,  From  Darkness  to  Light.  W right  (five  volumes),  H.  Alger,  Mary  D. 
The  Gates  Ajar,  b^  Miss  £.  Stuart  Phelps.  Chellis,  Helen  S.  Conant,  Mrs.  Hayden,  Rev. 
Callamura,  by  Juha  Pleasants.  A.  McLean,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Marvin,  Miss  Joanna 
Ald«ine  by  Laura  Preston.  H.  Matthews,  three  of  whose  "  Little  Bessie 
Randolph  Honor,  by  the  Author  of  "  Ingemisoo."  -Drt/^Va  »i  <.rv,^il*<^  a^-ji^^  *\>^  w«««  \r  t>  t>«« 
McCwtky  Moore':  or,  the  Fortunes  oFan  Irish  ^^?^  appeared  dunng  the  year,  M.  P.  Par- 
Chief,  hy  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.  melee,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Pearson,  E.  Vincent, 
The  Widow's  Son,  by  Mrs.  £.D.E.N.Southworth.  Oliver  Optic  (Mr.  W.  T.  Adams),  (five  vol- 
Fair  Plav,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth-  umee),  John  Ashworth,  Mrs.  A.  Reed,  Caro- 
Fall«j  Aide,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N,  Southworth.  li^e  g.  Bouthey,  Fanny  Taylor,  Catherine  M. 
Doubly  False,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens.  t^^„x.^a^^  e*.S\  ^^i«dL^«\  af  J-  ?i  v  ^ 
Mabel's  Mistake,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens.  il^^P^^^^  (*^^  volumes),  Mrs.  Caroline  F. 
Too  True ;  a  Story  of  To-day,  by  l£e  Author  of  Oorbm  (two  volumes).  Miss  8.  M.  Wells,  Maiy 
**  The  Dead  Letter."  B.  Este,  Jean  Mace,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Wil- 
Daisy :  Sequel  to  "  Melbourne  House,"  by  Miss  E.  mer,  Rosa  Abbott  Parker,  J.  Ohallen,   Flor- 

Betf-SSde ;  o^  Living  for  Tho«)  We  Love,  by  T%^''J^^'t^^^7^^^^'^^'T^ 

Miss  E.  Jl  Tfrclty.  T.  Fry,  Chauncey  Giles,  Sophie  May  (four 

Albert  Hastings,  by  M.  S.  Whitaker.  volumes),  Louise  M.  Thurston,  Angelica  B. 

The  Steel  S^ ;  or,  the  Stains  and  Splendors  <^  Barrett,  Mary  Gbdolphin  (four  volumes,  one- 

n^VL7''''}\i^?J" ^^'"^  "a*  w  •  ^.,  syllable  books),  Anna  H.  Drury,  L.  C.  Comyer, 

The  Gem  of  the  Lake,  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Wnght.  a  «««/^  -n  c^aI^  it—  t?    t  -al^A  /^i..«^  l^i 

Trifles  for  the  Holidays,  V  H.  S.  ArmstrSig.  ^^^  ^'  ^W  ^  E.  E.  Boyd  rthree  vol- 

The  Bitter  Dose,  and  other  Stories.  umes),  Mrs.  Joseph  Lamb  (two  volumes),  (J. 

The  Liffht  of  Home ;  a  Christmas  Story,  by  D.  Matthews  (two  volumes),  E.  Sauvage,  Sydney 

Brou^iam.                            «  «.  ^  _,  Oox,  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight,  Faith  Latimer,  E. 

The UdW l^'hJcl^^ei'KDa^  ^"^**'  ^'  ^  ^<>^®2j  ^-  Sophronia  Currier, 

A  Noble  SUter,  by  Un.  M.  A.  Deniion.  I^-  S-  Erickson,  W.  Everett,  E.  Garrett,  Alice 

Orphan  Anne,  by  Mrs.  M.  A  Denison.  A.  Holmes,  Dr.  Isaac  L  Hayes,  Rev.  G.  S. 

Golden  Hills :  a  Tale  of  the  Lish  Famine,  by  the  Mott,  Madame  E.  De  Fressense  (two  volumes). 

Author  of  "Cedar  Creek."  Mrs.  Sanborn  Tenney  (ax  volumes).  Rev.  H. 

^r^]5S?ttl^^^^^^  0.  Trmnbull,  ^8  A^hur  (s«  vdumes),  John 

Beechenbrook,  by  Mrs,  mT  J.  R-eston.  Carlin,  Anna  M.  Diaz,  Mary  8.  Robmson  (three 

Joanna  Darling ;  or,  the  House  at  Breakwater,  by  volumes).  Mrs.  8.  H.  Bradford,  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Virginia  F.  Townsend.  Dodge,  tne  late  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven,  the  late 

The  rtonr  of  the  White  Jofk  Cove.  ^rs.  Sherwood,  Rev.  W.  M.  Blackburn,  Sarah 

"^  fltolXiy^^T^r^^^^-  Chester  (thrTvolumes),  Caroline  E.  K.  Da- 

The  Confederate  tlag  on  the  Ocean,  by  Prof.  W.  vis   (two  volumes),  A.   H.   Engelbacn,    Mrs. 

BL  Peck.  H.  C.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  Rev. 

I>iai7ofaMilUner.  by  Belle  Otis.    Cheap  edition.  Ei»ah  Kellogg,  Miss  S.  W.  Lauder,  Miss  L 

3>olores ;  a  Novel,  by  J.  H.  Bobmson.  jj    Luyster   (two  volumes),   S.  H.   Peabody 

There  were  also  about  the  usual  number  of  (three  volumes),  H.  S.  Armstrong,  D.  Bing- 

cbeap  novels,  by  Starbuck,  Willett,  Reynolds,  ham,  Sarah  G.  Connell  (two  volumes),  Mrs. 

etc.,  etc.  Mary  A.  Denison  (two  volumes),  Marion  How- 

llie  large  class  of  Jwenilb  Books  was  this  ard,  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  Mrs.  Dr.  Prentiss, 
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Miss  Lee,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  0.  0.  Oot- 
teriU,  E.  B.  Little,  Mrs.  Helen  8.  0.  NevioB, 
Paul  B.  Da  Ohaillu.  Sidney  Daryl,  Sidney  Oox, 
W.  J.  Linton,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  J.  Morris,  John 
Timbs,  the  late  Prederioa  Bremer,  Laora  Pres- 
ton, Virginia  F.  Townsend  (two  yolame8)^Mrs. 
M.  £.  Bradley,  Miss  Kate  J.  Neely,  Mrs.  JEL  B. 
Goodwin  (seven  volumes). 

There  were  twenty-six  series  or  libraries  of 
jnvenOe  books  published  during  the  year,  gen- 
erally of  three  or  six  Tolumes  each,  though 
there  were  two  of  nine  volumes  and  one  each 
of  ten  and  twenty  volumes.  The  number  of 
Illubtbatbd  Books  and  Wobks  out  thb  Fnrs 
Abts  was  larger  than  usual.  The  follo,wing 
were  the  prinoipal  works  of  this  dass : 

Seleot  Historioal  CostumeB.  Cooipiled  from  the 
most  Beliable  Souroea,  by  H.  L.  Hinton. 

Old  Grimes,  by  Albert  O.  Greene.  lUostnited  by 
A.  Hoppin. 

The  Feimue  Characters  of  Goethe,  from  the  Origi- 
nal Drawings  ofW.  Kaulbaoh.  With  Explana- 
tory text  by  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Hyperion :  a  Bomonce,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow.  B- 
lostratea  with  24  Photographa  by  Fnth. 

The  Ideal  in  Art,  by  H.  Taine.  Translated  by  J. 
Durand. 

A  Description  of  the  New  York  Central  Park. 
Saperbly  illustrated. 

Blnstrations  of  the  Life  of  Martin  Luther.  Photo- 
graphs by  P.  H.  Labouchdre.  Text  by  J.  H. 
Merle  D* Aubign^,  D.  D. 

The  Holidajrs:  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitann- 
tide.  Their  Social  Festivities,  Customs,  and 
Carols.    Blustrated  by  N.  B.  Warren. 

^iBop*s  Fables,  with  56  Blustrations  from  Designs 
by  H.  L.  Stephens. 

The  Album  of  Language,  flllustrated  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  100  Laziguages,  by  H.  G.  NKphegVi, 

Bund  Poems  of  W.  Barnes,  with  12  full-pacre  111 
trations. 

Purgatory  and  Paradise.  Text  in  French  and 
Italian.    Blustrated  by  G.  Dor^. 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  more  than  80  new 
Illustrations  by  S.  Eytinge,  Jr. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Bebellion ;  1,000 
Blustrations,  2  vols..4to. 

Kathrina,  by  J.  G.  Hollimd.  With  70  Blustrations 
by  Hennessy  and  Griswold. 

Passio  Christi.  The  Little  Passion  of  Albert  Durer, 
87  Woodcuts  reproduced  in  fao  simile.  Edited  by 
W.  C.  Prime.   Limited  to  600  copies. 

Lonfffellow's  Poetical  Works,  Popular  illustrated 
edition.    Over  40  Illustrations. 

Nothing  but  Leaves :  a  Poem,  illuminated  by  Jean 
Lee. 

Pictures  of  Edcewood ;  being  Photographic  Views, 
byBockwood:  with  Text  and  iflustrative  Dia- 
grams, by  D.  G.  Mitchel ;  800  copies  printed. 

Locksley  Hall,  by  Alfred  Tennyson ;  with  19  B- 
lustrations  by  Hennessy. 

The  Book  of  the  Artist ;  Biographical  and  Critical 
Sketches  of  American  Artists,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time,  bj  H.  T.  Tucker- 
man.  Landscape  and  Portrait  edition.  Proofs  on 
India  Paper.     , 

Whittier's  Poetical  Works ;  Bed  Line  edition ;  12 
Engravings. 

Wood-side  and  Sea-side ;  Blustrated  by  Pen  and 
Pendl;  with  Engravings  from  Drawings  by 
Birket  Foster.  Hows,  etc. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  by  Thomas  Hughes ; 
with  Drawings  by  Arthur  Hughes,  and  Portrait. 

The  Poet  and  the  Painter ;  or.  Gems  of  Ajt  and 
Song :  Choice  Selections  from  the  English  Poets ; 
with  d9  large  Steel  Engravings. 


-page  Ilius- 


The  class  of  Mnsio  and  Musical  Oozxsc- 
TiONS  presented  an  unusual  number  of  excel- 
lent ooUections  of  music,  the  greater  part  of 
them  of  a  religious  character.  The  foUowing, 
though  not  all,  were  the  best  musical  pubBca- 
tionsof  the  year: 

The  Greeting:  a  New  Collection  of  Glees,  Quar- 
tettes, and  Choruses,  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 

The  Education  of  the  voice;  being  Moneal  In- 
struction, Exerd^ea,  and  Secreations,  by  Carlo 
BassinL 

The  Clariona:  a  CoBeetion  of  Music  for  Sabbath- 
Schools,  by  W.  B.  Bradbni^. 

The  Cantara  No.  2. :  a  Selection  of  Solos,  Bnetts, 
Trios,  and  Quartettes,  from  the  best  Masters; 
edited  and  arranged  by  F.  H.  Nash  and  G.  F. 
Bristow. 

The  Praise-Oiferinj; :  a  New  and  Extennve  Collee- 
tion  of  Tunes  for  all  the  Metres  in  Use ;  with 
Anthem8|etc.,  and  an  Elementary  Department, 
by  V.  C.  Taylor. 

A  Selection  of  Bounds,  Canons,  and  Catches; 
Compiled  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching,  and  f^^^^ng 
Music  at  Sight,  by  H.  Carter. 

The  Book  of  Pruse:  or.  Hymns  and  Tunes  for 
Public  and  Social  Worsnip ;  prepared  under  the 
Sanction  >and  Authority,  and  in  Behalf  of  the 
General  Association  of  Cfonnecticut. 

Catechism  of  the  Budhnents  of  Mnsio,  for  Teach- 
ers of  the  Piano-forte,  by  James  Clari[:e. 

The  Chapel  Hvmn  Book;  Contaiimig  over  4D0 
Hymns :  with  the  Tmt  Strain  of  &e  Melody 
prefixed  to  the  Hymns,  Compiled  by  Ber.  G.  A. 
Hubbell. 

Hvmn  and  Tune  Book,  for  the  Chnroh  and  the 
Home ;  and  Services  for  Congregational  Worship. 

Palm-Leaves  of  Saored  Melody  for  SogiaI  Woiahip 
and  Berival  Occasions. 

Carmina  CoUegensia :  a  Complete  CoBeetion  of  the 
Songs  of  the  American  CoUera ;  with  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,  etc.,  ooBeoted  and  edited 
by  H.  E,  Waite. 

The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  Set  to  Mu- 
sic, by  W.  H.  Walter,  Mus.  Doc 

Ampnion :  a  Collection  of  Four^  Five,  and  Slz-Pait 
Songs,  for  Male  Voices;  with  Piano-forte  Ae- 
ooinpaniment ;  Selected  and  arranged,  by  J. 
E.  Gould.    Five  volumes. 

An  Outiine  of  Musical  Form ;  designed  for  Mu- 
sical Students,  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 

The  Bevivalist :  a  Collection  of  Choice  Bevivil 
Hymns  and  Tunes,  Original  and  Selected,  bj  J. 
Hillman.    Bev.  L.  Hart80Ufi:h,  Musiod  Editor. 

Happy  Hours :  a  Collection  of  Bongs  for  Sdiools, 
Academies,  and  the  Home  Circle,  by  H.  Kiujgs- 
buiT  and  A.  A.  Gndey. 

The  Signet-Rinff :  a  New  CoBeetion  of  Music  sz^d 
^rmns  oompued  for  Sunday-sdiools,  by  J.  P. 
Webster. 

The  Song-Cabinet :  a  New  Singing-Book  for  the 
use  of  Schoola,  Academies,  eta,  by  O.  G.  AHea. 

The  Alleghany  Academy  of  Music  School  Song- 
Book  :  lorScnools.  Singing  Classes,  etc,  oontain- 
ing  Johnson's  Method  of  Teaching  Singing-class- 
es, and  a  Collection  of  Songs,  by  A.  IT  Jonnton. 

The  Spiritual  Harp:  a  Collection  of  Vooal  Musie 
for  the  Choir,  Congregation,  and  SooIaI  Cirde, 
by  J.  M.  Peebles  and  J.  0.  Bassett^  £.  H 
Bailey,  Musical  Editor. 

The  Triumph :  a  Collection  of  Music  for  Classes 
Schools,  Families,  and  Choirs,  edited  by  G.  F. 
Boot. 

Chapel  Melodies :  a  CoBeetion  of  choice  Hymns 
and  Tunes  for  Prayer  and  Social  Meetings,  and 
Family  Devotion,  edited  by  S.  J.  Tail  and  Ber. 
B.  Lowry. 

The  Golden  Bobin,  for  Public  Schools,  etc  Part 
L  Musical  Notation.    Part  II.  Exercises  adapted 
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to  PhTsical  Action.  Part  m.  Pieces  for  General 
TJ8e.  Part  IV.  Sacred  Music.  By  W.  0.  Per- 
kins. 

Chapel  Gems  for  Sunday-schools.  Selected  from 
other  Publications,  bv  G.  F.  Boot.  F.  W.  Boot, 
B.  B.  Handj^d  J.  B.  Murrey,  With  Addition- 
al Pieces  by  V,  P.  Horton. 

The  Tonart:  a  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular 
Music^ith  a  complete  Elementary  Department 
by  B.  Boberta  and  J.  P.  Moigan. 

Of  Books  of  Tbayel,  Dmoovkbt,  and  Ad- 
vx^rruBE  there  were  about  fifty  important  vol- 
nmes.    They  were  the  following : 

A  Journey  in  Brazil,  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Agassis. 

The  Albert  N'YanziLor  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile, 
an  Exploration  of  the  Nile  Sources,  by  Sir  S.  W. 
Baker,  2  vols. 

Exploration  of  the  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 
with  Adventures  amonff  the  Native  Sword  Hunt- 
ers, by  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country,  for  Younff  People, 
by  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu. 

Upper  Mississippi;  or.  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Mound-Bmlders^  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  the 
Progress  of  Civilization  in  the  Northwest,  from 

A.  D.  1600  to  1868^  by  G.  Gale. 

Life  Amonff  the  Mormons,  and  a  March  to  their 
Zion,  with  a  Chapter  on  tne  Indians  of  the  Plains 
and  Mountains  of  the  West,  by  an  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

The  Stranger  in  the  Topics :  being  a  Hand-book  to 
Havana,  and  Guide-book  for  Travellers  In  Cuba, 
Puerto  Bi<^  and  St.  Thomas,  etc. .  etc    Maps. 

Life  in  the  West ;  or,  Storiea  of  tne  Mississippi 
Valley,  by  N.  C.  Meeker. 

It^j  Bome,  and  Naples,  from  the  French  of  H. 
Tame,  by  J.  Durand. 

The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face:  Impressions  of 
Europe  in  186r-'68,  by  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. 
S  vols. 

Lake  George,  its  Scenes,  etc.,  with  an  Account  of 
TiconderoKa,  Boute  to  Scnroon  Lake,  and  the 
Adirondaoka,  and  Notes  on  Lake  Champlaln,  by 

B.  F.  De  Costa.    Map. 

Travels  by  Sea  and  Land  of  Alethitheras. 

Abroad :  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Great  Brit- 
nn  and  on  the  Continent,  by  J.  N.  CoehiU. 

Going  to  Jericho ;  or,  Sketches  of  Travel  in  Spain 
and  the  East,  by  J.  F.  Swift. 

Appletons'  Short-Trip  Guide  to  Europe,  by  Henry 
Morford. 

Book  of  Sunmier  Besorts :  Expluning  where  to  find 
them,  etc, by  C.  H.  Sweetzer. 

From  the  Oak  to  the  Olive:  a  Plain  Sketch  of  a 
Pleasant  Journey,  b]r  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Leaves  of  a  Wanderer  in  Europe,  by  J.  H.  Pugh. 

Beoollections  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  by 
Eugene  Bimmel. 

A  Complete  Descriptive  Guide  of  Long  Branch, 
with  Maps,  Directory,  etc^y  J.  H.  Schenck. 

Beminiscences  of  European  Travel,  by  A  P.  Fea- 
body. 

Qlen  Sketches  at  Havana,  New  York,  with  De- 
scriptive Poems,  by  H.  0.  Winton. 

Among  the  Arabs :  a  Narrative  of  Adventures  in 
Algeria,  by  G.  NaphegyL 

Absaraka,  Homes  of  the  Crows :  bein^  the  Experi- 
ence of  an  Officer's  Wife  on  the  Flams. 

A  Thousand  Miles'  Walk  across  South  America,  by 
K.  H.  Bishop.    Introduced  by  E.  A.  Samuels. 

Sketches  Abroad  with  Pen  and  Pen(ul,  by  F.  0. 

C.  Darley. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida:  its  History,  Objects  of 
Interest,  and  Advantages  as  a  Besort  for  Health 
and  Becreation,  by  an  English  Visitor. 

Our  Life  in  China,  by  Mrs.  Helen  8.  C.  Nevius. 

Beoollections  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West, 
by  H.  M.  Breckenridge* 


Life  among  the  Apaches,  by  J.  C.  Cremony. 
Stories  of  the  Prairie  and  other  Adventures  of  the 

Border,  selected  fi^m  the  Works  of  J.  Fenimore 

Cooper,  illustrated. 
Helen  on  her  Travels ;  what  she  Saw  and  what 

she  Did  in  Europe. 
The  Christmas  Holidays  In  Bome,  by  Bight  Bev. 

W.  J.  Kip,  Bishop  of  California. 
Adventures  in  the  Apache  Country :  a  Tour  through 

Arizona  and  Sonora,  with  Notes  on  the  Silver  &- 

gions  of  Nevada,  by  J.  Boss  Browne. 
Across  the  Atlantic ;  being  Letten  frt>m  Switzer- 
land, Germany.  Italy,  and  England,  by  Charles 

H.  Haeseler,  M.  D. 
China  and  the  Chinese,  by  Bev.  John  L.  Nevius. 

Map,  and  Illustrations. 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  South   and  Central 

America.    Life  in  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela,  by 

Don  Bamon  Paez. 
Cradle  Lands.  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc.,  by  Lady 

Herbert.    Hlustratea. 
Lettera  of  a  Sentimental  Idler,  by  Harry  Harewood 

Leech. 

The  number  of  books  oq  Milttabt  akd 
Kayal  Soisnox  was  smaller  than  for  many 
years  past    They  were: 

Sieg^  Artilleiy  in  the  Campidgns  against  Bicbmond, 

with  Notes  on  the  15-mch  Gun,  etc.,  by  Brevet 

Bruradier-General  H.  L.  Abott. 
The  Campaigns  of  Lieut.-Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  and 

of  Forresrs  Cavalry.    Portndts,  Maps,  and  H- 

lustrations,  by  Gen.  T.  Jordan  and  J.  B.  Pryer. 
The  Special  Operations  of  War,  comprising  the 

Forcmg  and  Defence  of  Defiles  and  of  Biven,  etc, 

by  F.  G.  Lippitt, 
System  of  Naval  Defence,  by  J.  B.  Eads,  C.  E. 
A  Manual  of  Signals  for  tne  Use  of  Signal  Offlcen 

in  the  Field,  Military  and  Naval  Students,  etc. 

New  edition  revised  and  enhuged,  by  Bvt.  Brig.- 

Gen.  A  J.  Myer. 

Of  the  works  on  Aorioultttse  the  foUowing 
were  the  principal : 

Handbook  of  Grape  Culture:  or.  why,  where, 
when  and  how,  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  a  Vine- 
yard, Manufacture  Wines,  etc.,  byT.  H.  Hyatt. 

Cotton  Culture,  by  J.  B.  Imnan.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Cotton-Seed  and  its  Uses,  by  J.  B.  Sypher. 

The  Prairie  Fanner  Annuid. 

The  American  Wheat  Culturist:  a  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  the  Culture  of  Wheat,  by  S.  E.  Todd. 

The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
mestication, by  C.  Darwin.  With  Preface  by  Prof. 
Asa  Gray.    S  vols. 

American  Cattle:  their  History,  Breeding,  and 
Management,  by  L.  F.  Allen. 

Farming  for  Boys,  by  the  Author  of  Ten  Acres 
Enough. 

Woodward's  Becord  of  Horticulture,  No.  2 ;  edit- 
ted  by  A.  S.  Fuller. 

Farm-Talk :  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Conmion  Farm 
Topics,  by  G.  E.  BrackeU. 

The  Peroheron  Hone ;  translated  from  the  French 
of  C.  Du  Huys. 

The  Tim  Bunker  Papen ;  or,  Yankee  Farming,  by 
Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,  of  Hookertown,  Conn. 

Vineyard  Culture,  Improved  and  Cheapened,  by 
A.  J)u  Breuil,  Prof.,  etc. :  Translated  by  E.  and 
C.  Parker,  of  Longworth's  Wine-House ;  with 
Notes,  etc.,  by  John  A.  Warder. 

The  Diseases  of  Sheep,  Explained  and  Described ; 
with  Bemedies,  etc.,  by  H.  Clok. 

Earth  Closets ;  now  to  make  them,  and  how  to 
use  them,  by  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 

Gardening  for  the  South:  or,  how  to  grow  Vege- 
tables and  Fruits,  by  W.  N.  White. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  and  a  Treatise  on 
those  injurious  and  beneficial  to  Crops,  by  A.  S. 
Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


428                LORD,  DANIEL.  LOUISLO'A. 

LORD,  Daniel,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  lawjer  tion,  wMoh  met  at  New  Orleans  on  the  2Sd 
of  New  I  ork  Oity,  bom  there  in  1795,  and  of  November,  1867,  eontinned  in  session  nntil 
died  there  March  4, 1868.  He  was  graduated  the  0th  of  March,  1868.  On  the  24th  of  De- 
at  Yide  Oollege,  in  the  class  of  1814;  studied  oember,  it  had  passed  an  ordinance  providing 
law  under  the  celebrated  George  Griffin,  in  for  a  tax  on  property  of  one  mill  per  cent,  to 
New  York,  and  at  tiie  Litchfield  Law  School,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  convention.  In 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1817.  From  order  to  carry  this  provision  into  effect  it  was 
the  beginning  of  Ms  practice,  he  was  unflmch-  found  necessary  to  pass  a  supplemental  ordi- 
ing  in  his  moral  integrity  and  hiffh  adherence  nance,  directing  the  sheriffs  and  collectors  to 
to  principle ;  was  conscientiously  faithful  in  nve  notice  of  the  tax  to  the  tax-payers  of  the 
his  duty  to  his  clients,  never  coming  before  Btate^  and  imposing  a  penalty  of  25  per  cent 
the  court,  even  in  the  most  trifling  case,  with-  additional  in  case  full  payment  was  not  made 
out  thorough  preparation,  and  underta]ang  no  in  thirty  days  after  such  notice.  The  coUec- 
cause  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  Just.  He  tors  and  sherifis  were  further  ordered,  in  case  of 
was  a  diligent  student  of  the  law,  especially  in  such  defaidt,  to  seize  and  sell  any  movable  or 
its  civil  aspects,  for  criminal  law  was  not  to  immovable  property  to  satisfy  this  special  as- 
his  taste,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  undertook  a  sessment.  A  committee  was  afterward  ap- 
case  in  the  criminal  courts ;  but  in  all  the  de-  pointed  to  confer  with  General  Hancock  for  the 
partments  of  commercial  law,  inheritances,  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  would  use 
wills,  marine,  admiralty,  and  international  law,  his  authority  to  assist  in  collecting  this  tax.  He 
he  was  more  thoroughly  versed  than  any  other  replied  that  the  ordinance  made  sufficient  pro- 
man  connected  with  the  New  York  bar.  He  vision  for  its  collection,  and,  if  any  of  the  offi- 
never  attempted  oratorical  display — ^was  not  cers  intrusted  with  the  duties  pertaining 
imaginative  or  brilliant;  but  his  arguments  thereto  were  forcibly  resisted,  the  ^migor- 
were  always  so  clear,  logical,  practical,  and  general  commanding  will  promptly  use  the 
convincing,  that  they  had  great  weight  both  military  power  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
with  judges  and  juries.  It  resulted  naturally  the  law.  To  this  extent  he  has  authority  to 
from  this,  that  he  had  a  very  large  practice  for  act,  but  it  is  not  his  province  to  interfere  in 
many  years,  and  that  there  were  very  few  the  matter  in  any  other  way.^^  Another  ap- 
great  civil  causes  before  either  the  State  or  plication  was  made  to  the  military  commander 
United  States  courts,  within  the  last  forty  ^ears,  through  a  special  committee  to  biow  what 
in  which  he  was  not  retained  on  one  side  or  he  would  do  in  case  the  civil  coorts  should 
the  other.  The  Dutch  Reformed  and  the  interfere  with  the  collectors  in  the  discharge 
Methodist  Ohurdi  cases ;  the  so-called  "  Fire  of  their  duties.  He  replied  that  "  it  would  be 
Oases,"  growing  out  of  the  great  fire  of  De-  highly  improper  for  him  to  anticipate  any  iUe- 
cember,  1836 ;  the  American  Life  and  Trust  gsd  interference  of  the  courts  in  the  matter, 
oases ;  the  Leake  and  Watts  Charity  case ;  the  whenever  a  case  arises  for  the  interposition  of 
Mason  and  the  Phelps  Will  cases ;  the  foreign  the  powers  vested  in  the  commanding  general 
cases  growing  out  of  the  financial  disasters  of  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  he  will  promptly  ex- 
1837 ;  a  succession  of  cases  involving  the  ques-  ercise  them  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
tions  of  commercial  ^arantee,  and  credit  by  order."  The  tax  was  collected  slowly,  and  on 
letters  of  commendation ;  and  the  celebrated  the  8d  of  March  an  ordinance  was  adopted 
insurance  cases,  which  brought  up  the  question  extending  the  tune  for  exacting  the  penalty  to 
of  contribution  by  general  average ;  bauk  tax  the  20th  of  that  month,  and  making  the  fed- 
cases,  prize  cases,  privateer  cases,  and  other  lowing  additional  provision :  "  That  the  war- 
cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  together  with  rants  issued  by  the  authority  of  this  conven- 
the  vast  civil  business  of  Mr.  Astor ;  these,  and  tion  for  the  payment  of  per  diem  and  mileage 
many  others,  constituted  so  wide  a  range  of  of  delegates,  and  the  pay  of  its  officers,  except 
great  legal  questions,  as  have  seldom  or  never  the  official  printer  or  printers,  shall  be  re- 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  argue,  even  in  a  oeivable  in  payment  of  all  taxes  and  licenses 
professional  career  of  fifty  years.  His  religious  due  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and,  when  paid 
character  was  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary,  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State  on  account  of  any 
He  united  with  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  State  tax  or  license,  the  same  shall  be  placed 
(Rev.  Dr.  Spring's)  in  1833.  and  was  chosen  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  the  debit  of 
elder  in  1834 ;  and,  in  all  his  relations  as  a  the  convention  fund  on  his  books,  and  shall  be 
Christian  and  a  church  officer,  he  was  emi-  paid  out  of  said  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nently  useful.  Mr.  Lord,  through  life,  steadily  general  ftmd  of  the  State." 
and  firmly  declined  all  judicial,  civil,  or  politi-  A  variety  of  propositions  were  submitted  in 
cal  preferment.  He  had  devoted  himself  from  the  convention,  intended  to  seoure  certain 
his  youth  to  the  law,  and  he  would  accept  no  social  rights  to  citizens  "  without  regard  to 
office  or  position  which  would  in  any  way  in-»  race  or  color,"  which  excited  considei^e  dis- 
terfere  with  his  duties  as  a  lawyer.  His  death  cussion,  and  finally  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
was  the  result  of  a  paralytic  attack.  In  1846,  the  following  as  the  13th  article  of  the  oonsti- 
Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  tution : 

T/!vrrTOTA-fcT*      rr«      i-i        .      .       ^^  All  peFsons  ihaH  eiijoy  equftl  rfghts  Mid  pHfilegw 

LUUiblAN  A.    The  Constitutional  Conven-  while  travelling  in  thia  State  upon  any  oonveyance  of 
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a  pizblio  chancter.    And  all  btisineBS  pUoes,  and  larly  known  as  the  reconatraotion  acta  of  CongreBs, 

those  otherwise  carried  on  by  charter,  or  from  which  and  openly  and  actively  assisted  the  loyal  men  of  the 

a  licenae  is  required  by  either  State,  parish,  or  muni-  State  in  their  efforts  to  restore  Louisiana  to  her  posi- 

cipal  authority,  shall  be  deemed  places  or  a  public  tion  in  the  Union,  shall  be  held  to  be  included 

character,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  accommodation  among  those  who  are  herein  excepted.   Begistrars  of 

and  patronage  of  all  persons,  without  distinction  or  yotera  shall  take  the  oath  of  any  such  person  as 

discnmination  on  account  of  race  or  color.  prima  facU  eyidence  of  the  fact  that  he  is  entitled  to 

The  proYision  of  the  constitution  relating  to  Iwf  lOO.^MembS?^  Ae  General  Assembly  and 

citizensmp  is  in  these  words:  other  officers,  before  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of 

Abticlb  2.  All  persons,  without  regard  to  race,  ^^^  offices,  snail  take  the  following  oath  or  afflrma- 

color  or  previous  condition,  bom  or  naturalixed  in  the  tion:  LA  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 

United  States,  and  residents  of  this  State  one  year,  Mcept  the  dvil  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  and 

are  citizens  of  this  State.    The  citizens  of  the  State  <^r^  n^^*  to   attempt  to   deorive  any  person  or 

owe  aUefl^ce  to  the  United  States,  and  this  allerf-  Pf  "OM,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 

ance  is  paramount  to  that  due  the  State.    They  slSll  dition,  of  kdj  political  or  civd  right,  privilege,  or 

enjoy  the  same  dvil,  poUtical,  and  public  righta  and  hnmunity  eiyoved  by  any  other  dass  of  men ;  that 

pnv&eges,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  pains  and  I  will  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Umted 

penaloes.  States,  and  the  constitution  and  laws^  of  this  State, 

The  ordinance  of  secession  is  declared  to  be  JSd  perfoL^  th?dSti?s  kit^&^f^  m^^^ 

nnll  and  yoid,  and  all  former  constitutions  to  acoordinff  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  understand- 

be  superseded,  bnt  all  laws  in  force  and  con-  ing;  soEdp me  Qod. 

tracts  subsisting,  not  inconsi^nt  with  the  new  The  constitution  provides  that  the  State  elec- 

constitation,  are  pronounced  valid,  witii  the  tion  of  Louisiana  shaU  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 

exceptiOTi  of  certain  specified  acts  of  the  late  ^ay  in  November,  and  the  General  Assembly 

l,egialature.  ^^  ^^^  ^^n  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

Ab  in  the  reconstruction  conventaonsmmort  xhe  Governor  holds  his  office  for  four  years, 

of  the  other  States,  the  topics  which  excited  ^nd  is  ineHgible  for  a  second  term  immediately 

the  most  earnest  debate  were  those  connected  following  the  first.    The   members  of  each 

with  the  subjecte  of  voting  and  holdmg  offic^  branch  of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  for  two 

Some  delegates  opposed  aU  restriction  founded  years.    With  regard  to  eligibility  to  office,  the 

onthepartwhichcitizens  had  taken  m  the  late  following  was  embodied  in  the  organic  law 

late  civil  war.    The  provisions  finally  adopted  Qf  ^^  g^j^te  - 

on  these  unportant  points  are  contained  in  the  j^  „  j^       ^^^    ^d,,  ^y.  constitution, 

foUowing  sections :  al^jl  y^  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 

Abtiolx  98.  Every  male  person,  of  the  age  of  tives ;  and  eveiy  doctor  who  has  readied  the  age  of 

twentv-^ne  years  or  upward,  bom  or  naturalized  in  twen^-flve  years,  shall  be  dibble  to  the  Senate : 

the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  Ihmasd,  That  no  person  shall  be  a  Bepresentative 

thereof,  and  a  resident  of  this  State  one  year  next  or  Senator,  unless  at  the  time  of  his  election  he  be  a 

preceding  an  dection,  and  the  Isst  ten  days  within  oualifled  elector  of  the  representative  or  senatorial 

the  parish  in  which  he  offers  to  vote^  ahall  l>e  deemed  oistrict  from  which  he  is  elected. 

^it^^^inf'^no^'^^f^T^        *^  '^'''  '^^  judidal  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in 

**  Abt!  W?^The^fbu!5?ri^  peS)M  shdl  be  prohibited  aSupreme  Court,  District  Courts,  Parish  Courts, 

fi-om  voting  and  holding  anv  office :  All  persons  who  Mid  justices  Of  the  peace.    The  Supreme  Uourt, 

ehaU  havebeen  convicted  of  treason,  i>ei3uiy,for^iy,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  has  only  an 

bribery,  or  other  crime  punishable  in  the  pemten-  appellate  jurisdiction.    It   is  composed  of  a 

tiaiy,  and  persons  under  mter^otion.AUpei^  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices,  ap- 

who  are  estopped  from  claiming  the  right  of  suffiitte  ^^:^\  ^jTx/    A^^rt     ~_  ^"^  cw^  j  ov^^  -i^ 

by  abjuring  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  pomted  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight 

Gtovemment,  or  by  notoriously  lev^pig  war  a^pinst  years.    The  Judges  of  all  the  lower  courts  are 

ic,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or  elected  by  the  people. 

comfort,  but  who  have  not  expatriated  themsdvea,  Among  the  constitutional  providons  affect- 

nor  have  been  convicted  of  any  of  the  crimes  men-  i^^  *i»^^«^««i  ^^i;^^  ^*  ♦!»*  Qf  «♦*  /*/>^/^*»*n<.«i4. 

tioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  tiiis  artide,  are  hero-  ^^  ^^  general  policy  of  the  State  government 

by  restored  to  the  saM  nght,  except  the  followixig :  18  the  following,  relatmg  to  the  contraction  of 

those  who  held  office,  civil  or  militair,  for  one  year  a  public  debt : 

or  more,  under  tiie  organization  s^Ied  "  the  Con-  j^jg^^  m^  Whenever  the  Generd  Assembly  shall 
federate  States  of  Amenoa ; "  those  who  registered  contract  a  debt  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  one 
themaelvM  as  enemies  of  the  Umted  Sti^s^  those  i^undred  tiiousand  dolhSs,  unless  hi  case  of  war,  to 
7.  ^2Sr  **  *Sf^«"  J'  ^MTillarbands  dunnyg  the  ,^p^  mvasion  or  suppress  insurrection,  it  shall  hi  the 
late  rebeuion'  those  who,  m  the  advocacy  of  treason.  Uw  owatinff  the  deot  DTOvide  adeouate  ways  and 
wrote  or  nublished  newsproer  artides  or  preadied  „^^  ^^^  payment  o]f  the  current  mterest  and  of 
Bemons  durmg  ,tiie  late  re^llion ;  and  tiiose  who  ^he  prindpd  when  tiie  same  shdl  become  due,  and 
voted  for  and  signed  an  ordiminoe  of  secession  m  the  Said  l/w  duJl  be  irrepedable  unless  principai  and 
imy  State.  No  person  included  m  these  excentionB  interest  be  fWlypdd,  or  unless  tiie  repeSing  law  con- 
shall  either  vote  or  hold  office  until  he  shan  have  ^^^  .^^  adeqiSite  provision  for  tiie  payment  of  the 
rehoved  himself  by  voluntarily  wntmg  and  rigning  ^^^^  andSteresf  of  tiie  debt. 
a  certificate  setting  forth  that  he  acknowledges  the  F™»*»F»' »"«  uaw^d*  wx  *"'»^«  "^ 
late,  rebellion  to  have  been  morally  and  poutically  In  adoition  to  the  constitution  iteeli,  tnecon- 
wTdD|^,  and  that  he  regreto  any  da  and  comfort  he  vention  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
may  have  given  it;  and  he  s^  file  the  certificate  in  election,  at  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  on 
the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  it  shall  be  xx.  isiHfiAafinn  9mt{  fbA  nffiAArn  v^bAflAn  fn  Ad. 
publiBhed  in  the  offidd  joumd :  JPfavided,  That  no  ™  ^!!?^T^^!^lr«ntf^^^^  JTof^. -o!?I 
person,  who,  prior  to  tiie  Ist  of  Januaiy,  isfe,  flivoied  minister  the  government  under  it  at  the  same 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  popu-  time.    The  days  fixed  for  this  purpose  were  the 
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iTth  and  18tli  of  April.    It  is  furthermore  pro-  a  resolntion  providing  for  the  immediate  elec- 

videdthat  all  officers  chosen  atsach  election  lion  of  a  recorder,  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Gsstind, 

should  enter  npon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  although  they  were  reminded  of  the  order  of 

on  the  second  Monday  after  the  returns  of  their  Genersd  Sheridan,  forhidding  elections  witiioiit 

election  were  officially  promulgated,  or  as  soon  the  authority  of  the  commanding  general  until 

thereafter  as  qualified,  hut  their  regular  terms  reconstruction  was  completed.    No  sooner  did 

of  office  were  to  date  from  the  first  Monday  in  General  Hancock  hear  of  this  action  of  tiie 

j^ovember  following  their  election.    The  same  City  Council,  tiian  he  removed  all  tiie  members 

ordinance  provides  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  who  voted  for  the  project,  nine  in  number,  two 

General  Assembly  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  white  men  and  seven  negroes,  and  telegraphed 

on  the  third  Monday  after  the  official  promul-  the   circumstances  to  General  Grant   The 

gation  of  the  results  of  the  election,  and  de-  oommander-in-chief  immediately  replied,  di- 

Glares  that  it  shall  "proceed,  immediately  upon  recting  General  Hancock  to  suspend  his  order 

its  organization,  to  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  and  report  the  case  more  My.   At  the  dose 

the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  his  answer  to  this  demand,  General  Hanoock 

of  the  United  States,  proposed  by  Oongress,  uses  the  following  language: 

and  passed  June  18,  1866;"   and  that  "said  At  any  rate,  my  self-Tospect  as  oommandfroftfaii 

Legislature  shall  not  have   power  to  enact  district  made  it  absolute^  neoessaiy  that  I  ibonid 

any  laws  relative  to  the  per  diem  of  members,  t*ke  sommary  measures,  regardless  of  th«  vm- 

or  any  other  BuWect.  after  organization,  un^  Z^^^Z^nS^'^^S^l^^Z-l 

said  constitutional  amendment  shall  have  been  this  case,  for  all  the  papers  explainmg  my  aodoQ  li*« 

acted  upon.*'  been  sent  to  you.    To  suspend  my  order  would  be  to 

Meantime  the  State  of  Louisiana  continued  destroy  my  usefulness  here— and,  in  such  vintof  a 

under  the  mUitary  authority  of  the  United  feMeofT^tloonsider  due  tomeandmyp^ 

StatM  whirh  was  ererniftAd  in  a  anirit  nf  mfu\.  ^  ?"*  matter,  would  neoessitate  a  wspertM  wquej 

oiaies,  wnicn  was  exercisea  in  a  spirit  ot  moa-  ^  ^  relieved  from  my  present  oommand.  Althoagb 

eration  by  General  Hancock.    The  following  i  have  been  here  soven^  days,  this  latheseeondoo- 

order,  issued  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  indi-  casiou  Ihave  taken  on  my  own  responaibilitytosuke 

oates  the  views  taken  by  this  commander  of  the  »  removal— the  flret  one,  two  days  prenooB  tothjs- 

power  which  had  been  delegated  to  him  by  the  ^,^^'h?^d  wh^lftSb?^^<SiJJVep^2 

Federal  Government :  thegeneral-in-ohief  to  ^jwpnr^mj  actios,  I  »• 

General  OnUrt,  No.  1.  spectfiiUy  reouMt  that,  as  I  have  acted  am  a  M 

H^...BT.B.  Fi^H  Mipr^x  X)iBT.xar. )  jT/KtLon  untuti  S^  ISoS^  m^^hL^ 

A     r    *■      ?■''  OBL.AWS,  Janiwrjr  1  1868.   J  /        ^,  information  he  may  desire  in  addition  to 

^  Applications  have  been  made  at  these  EeadquMt^  ^^  has  already  been  fumisW,  for  a  fott  llnde^ 

implying  the  existence  of  an  arbitrary  authonty  m  standing  ofSeWSd^  oonsidiration. 

^."^rST"^^  ^'^'"''^  ^"""^^^  P^^^  ^"^  '^''"  My^on  in  theppSSws  was  originally  h«d«p; 

troversies.                                             ^v     *i.  ^      j  on  the  first  supplementary  reconstruction  ad  of  JoiJ 

One  petitioner  sohcits  this  acUon,  another  that,  and  j^  13^7.  I  awfft  your  reply  before  issuing  the  order. 

each  relers  to  some  special  consideration  of  grace  or  *                     -  jv*«  *«4»v  »^          «-, 

favor  which  he  supposes  to  exist,  and  which  should  On  receiving  this  communication,  ueneni 

influence  this  department.  Grant  replied  that  if  the  former  order  hadbeen 


time 

regular  courts.  The  rights  of  litigants  do  not  depend  later  new  orders  were  received  by  the  aisnc* 
on  the  views  of  the  general — they  are  to  be  adjudged  commander,  directing  that  the  members  of  tae 
and  settled  according  to  the  Uws.  Arbitraiy  power,  j^ew  Orleans  City  Council  who  had  been  re- 
such  as  he  has  been  urged  to  assume,  has  no  exist-  ^^-^^  -t»/*«i^  i»^  Z^\^^m^*^^j\  «rkiAfi  vm  accord- 
enoe  here.  It  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  Louisiana  moved  should  be  ^^^^J^l^'^Z.^V 
or  Texas-it  cannot  bo  derived  ftom  any  act  or  acts  '^t^J  done  on  the  STth  of  February,  ana  ro^ 
of  Congress— it  b  restrained  by  a  constitution  and  sequently  Street  Oommissioner  Baker  was  a^ 
prohibited  from  action  in  many  particulare.  restored  by  direction  of  General  Grant  Ob 
The  migor-generaloommanding  takes  occasion  to  transmitting  the  correspondence  on  thisiMt- 
repeat  that,  while  disclaiming  judicial  ftmctions  in  TirT^iir^'J^-l  ^i  *^  i  TT««-.w.v«fiVfidto 
civil  cases,  ke  can  suffer  nT^'ble  resistance  to  the  ^^  *^.  ^aflimgton^  General  Hancock  aslcea  w 
execution  of  process  of  the  courts.  be  reueved  from  his  command.  ,  , 
By  command  of  Miy or-General  HANCOCK.  The  Treasury  of  the  State  at  the  opening  » 
Geo.  L.  Habtsotf,  Assistant  AcUutant-General.  the  year  was  financially  embarrassed  to  thelaa 
On  the  20th  of  December,  1867,  an  investi-  degree,  and  the  necessity  was  severely  felt  of 
gation  had  been  ordered  into  certain  charges  some  efficacious  measure  of  relief.  The  State 
of  malfeasance  in  office,  which  had  been  made  Auditor  had  reported  to  General  Hancock  in 
against  William  Baker,  Street  Oommissioner  for  December  the  condition  of  the  finances,  ano 
the  city  of  New  Orleans ;  and  at  about  the  after  speaking  of  some  attempts  to  relieve  tiie 
same  time  Arthur  Gastinel,  Becorder  for  the  Treasury,  which  had  fiiiled,  he  said ;  "  It  m^ 
Second  District,  was  pronounced  ineligible  to  becomes  evident  that,  unless  something  is  <^^ 
that  office  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  wheels  of  government  must  stop;  thepr* 
On  the  5th  of  February,  General  Hancock  is-  ent  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  snch  that,  n^ 
sued  an  order,  removing  both  these  individuals  der  the  present  revenue  laws,  the  debt  canno* 
from  office.  A  day  or  two  after  this  action  was  be  paid."  The  claims  upon  the  Tr®*^ . 
taken,  the  Oity  Council  of  New  Orleans  adopted  the  close  of  the  year  1867  were  $1,318,000  in 
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6X0688  of  its  rec6ipts.    The  Governor,  in  an  Militarj  orders,  containing  fnll    directions 

official  commonication  to  the  militarj  com-  concerning  the  registration  of  qaalified  yoters, 

mander,  declared  that  the  State  Treasurer  was  and  ^e  holding  of  the  election  on  the  17th  and 

totally  bankrupt,  that  no  adequate  means  were  18th  of  April,  to  vote  on  the  ratification  of  the 

provided  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  constitution,  were  issued  on  the  10th  and  11th 

that>  unless  some  remedy  were  applied,  "the  of  IkUrch,  by  General  Hancock.    The  foUow- 

machinery  of  civil  government  in  the  State  ing  are  among  the  more  important  provisions 

must  stop.''    General  Hancock  regarded  the  of  the  election  order: 

emergency  so  pressing,  and  prompt  wtion  so  9.  Tb«  Bheriflf  of  each  pamh  is  made  responeible 

indispensable  to  prevent  anarchy  and  confu-  for  the  preservation  of  oood  order,  and  the  perfect 

sion,  that  he  determined  to  use  his  authority  freedom  of  the  ballot  at  Uie  variouB  election  predncta 


mg  provisions :  qui^od  to  be  preaent  at  the  place  of  voting  during  the 

1.  That,  from  and  after  thia  day,  all  the  lioeniea  on  whole  time  the  election  la  being  held.  The  said  dep- 
tradea,  professions,  and  occupations,  the  revenues,  uties  will  promptly  and  frilly  obey  every  demand 
dues  and  taxes,  of  the  State  of  LoaUiana,  shall  be  made  upon  their  official  services,  in  preservizur  the 
payable  and  collected  in  United  States  legal-tender  peace  and  good  order,  by  the  Commissioners  ofZleo- 
Treasuiy  notes.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  non.  Deputies  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
Treasurer,  and  of  all  other  persons  charged  with  these  foregoing  will  be  paid  the  same  as  commissioners, 
collections,  to  exact  payments  as  above.  on  accounts  approved  by  the  registrar,  out  of  the  re- 

2.  The  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  shall  be  construction  fond. 

required  to  keep  a  special  and  separate  account  of  all  As  an  additional  meaaure  to  secure  the  purity  of 

dues,  taxea,  funds,  or  other  public  monejs,  which  the  election,  each  commissioner  and  registrar  is  here- 

shall  be  received  by  them,  hereafter,  from  any  and  by  clothed,  during  the  election,  with  authority  to  call 

all  collectors  of  taxes,  or  from  other  sources ;  and  it  upon  the  dvil  officers  of  the  parish  to  make  arrests, 

shall  be  their  duty  to  appropriate  the  same  to  the  ^uid,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  aforesaid  civU  officers, 

pojrment  of  the  salaries  or  the  judicial,  executive,  and  ^re  empowered  to  perform  their  duties  during  the 

cIyII  officers  of  the  State ;  and  to  pay  and  dischanre  election.    They  will  make  full  report  of  such  failures 

all  the  appropriations  made  in  &vor  of  the  charitable  on  the  part  of  civil  officers  to  the  commanding  gen- 

institutions^  the  free  public  sdiools,  for  the  rent  of  ersL  Fifth  Militaiy  District. 

the  Meohamcs*  Itistitnte,  and  for  the  support  of  the  ^0.  All  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  re- 
State  convicts.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  making  taUed  will  be  closed  on  the  days  of  election,  and  such 
appropriations  for  the  genend  expenses  of  the  State  ^^  of  liquors  is  prohibited  during  said  election  days. 
ending  the  81st  of  December,  1867,  so  ftr  as  the  ap-  H*  Mintaiy  interference  with  elections,  **  unless  it 
propnations  therein  set  forth  apply  to  the  above  eno-  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,''  is 
merated  officers  and  institutions,  will  be  adopted  by  prohibited  by  law  \  and  no  soldiers  will  be  aUowed  to 

the  said  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  and  other  offlcers,  as  appear^at  any  polling-place,  unless  as  citizens  of  the 

o^_^- *v  ._x-_-j  ^__   .I.,       onlyfor 

of  posts 

^                         , ...                   ...                     autnori- 

mims  contained  in  said  act ;  provided,  however,  that  ties  fail  to  preserve  the  peace, 

the  Treasurer  of  the  State  snail  not  pay  any  other  14.  In  case  of  questions  arising  as  to  the  right  of 

outstanding  warrants  or  other  obligations  of  the  sny  individual  to  be*reg[istered,  the  person  deeming 

State  than  those  that  are  issued  against  appropria-  himself  aggrieved  is  entitled  to  his  appeal  from  the 

tions  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1867,  restricting  decision  of  the  Board,  and  the  Boards  are  directed  to 

himself,  in  the  payment  of  these  last-mentioned  ob-  make  a  f^  statement  of  the  facts  in  such  cases,  and 

ligations,  to  those  applicable  to,  and  issued  in  &vor  to  forward  the  same  to  these  headquarters  without 

o^  the  officers  and  institutions  hereinbefore  referred  unnecessarv  delay. 

to  in  this  order,  and  for  whose  special  benefit  and  16-  Should  Congress  enact  hereafter  that  at  the  ap- 

protection  this  order  provides,  and  for  no  others.  preaching  election  votes  shall  also  be  oast  for  State 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  order  with-  and  other  officers,  the  same  registrars  and  oommis- 

OQt  delay,  the  tax-coUectors  throughout  the  State  of  doners  will  act  imder  this  order  for  the  election  of 

Louisiana  will  report  immediately,  under  oath,  to  the  said  officers.    In  such  an  event,  orders  will  issue 

State  Treasurer,  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  frmds  and  from  these  headquarters  notiijring  the  qualified  voters 

moneys  collected  by  them  up  to  this  date.  that  such  an  election  is  authorizea. 

A  few  days  later,  another  order  appeared.  General  Hancock  was  relieved  of  the  corn- 
declaring  that  the  foregoing  provisions  should  mand  of  the  Fifth  Military  District  and  trans- 
not  be  construed  as  apnlyin^  to  taxes  dne  prior  ferred  the  same  to  General  J.  J.  Beynolds  on 
to  the  year  1867,  and  directing  that  all  State  the  18th  of  March,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
notes  then  in  the  Treasory,  or  thereaftier  re-  position  was  assumed  by  Brevet  Miyor-General 
celved,  should  be  destroyed ;  and  it  was  fdr-  B.  0,  Buchanan, 
ther  ordered  that  The  following  order  relating  to  the  election 

8.  Whenever,  under  Spedal  Orders  Ko.  40.  a  suffi-  was  issued  by  General  Buchanan  aftier  the  pas- 

<aent  sum  shall  have  been  collected  to  satisftr  the  pur-  gage  of  the  act  of  Oonirress  of  March  12th : 
poses  expressed  in  said  order,  and  for  the  period 

apedfled  therein^  any  further  receipts  into  the  Treas-  J^4ci(d  Orden,  No,  6S. 

ury  may  be  api^ed  to  the  liquidatoon  of  other  obliga-  HxADQUAimEBs  Fifth  Milttabt  Distbiot,  ) 

tions  impaired  by  said  order,  as  if  the  same  had  not  Nsw  Oblbavs,  Li.,  March  25, 1868.     \ 

been  issued.  1.  By  an  act  of  Oongress,  which  became  a  law 

General  Hancock's  action  in  this  matter  was  March  19,  18d8,  it  is  enacted  "  that  hereafter  any 

severely  criticised  in  the  Constitutional  Con-  *^®?S^5  authomed  bv  the  act  passed  March  2«,  1867, 

CK?  V  ^1  ^xj  ^>i  xuv»^7X4  *ix  uuv  vyvuovtvuuxvuoi  vviA  entitled  *  An  act  supplementary  to  "  An  act  to  provide 

Tention  thenm  session,  but  appears  to  have  for  the  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  tftatefl," 

given  general  satisfaction.  passed  Maich  3, 1867,  and  to  fiudlitate  their  restor»- 
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tion,'  shall  be  decided  by  a  minority  of  the  votes  ao-  enunental  institatUm,  and  oblitentiDg  every  Tostige 
toali/oast;  and,  at  the  election  in  whioh  the  question  of  American  oivilixatlon  in  this  8ta^  for  the  no- 
of  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  any  constitution  is  torious  purpose  of  recuperating  the  waning  fortunes 
Bubniitted,  any  person  duly  registered  in  the  State  snd  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  a  distrusted,  am- 
may  vote  m  the  election  district  where  he  offers  to  bitious,  snd  Tindictive  pai^;  and 
vote  when  he  has  resided  therein  for  ten  days  next  Wher«a$.  It  is  the  duty  of  eve^  dtizen  to  lend  his 
preceding  such  election,  upon  presentation  of  his  oer-  eneigy  ana  influence  to  every  eflort,  and  his  voioe  to 
tificate  0?  registration,  his  affidavit  or  other  satisfao-  every  protest  against  the  imminent  oonsnmmation  of 
tory  evidence,  under  such  regulations  as  the  district  a  scheme  so  auoadous,  revolutionsrv,  and  destructive, 
commanders  nuy  prescribe; "  and  the  incipient  consequences  of  which  have  been  beg- 
^^  That  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  uiy  of  the  gary,  wretchedness,  and  starvation,  and  the  fomenting 
States  mentioned  in  the  acts  to  which  this  is'amenda-  of  bitter  animosities,  and  the  matured  results  of  whicE 
toiT,  may  provide  that,  at  the  time  of  voting  upon  the  will  be  debasing  despotism,  or  licentious  anaidiy, 
ratmcation  of  the  constitution,  the  lettered  voters  disgraceful  to  the  country  which  tolerates,  and  ruin- 
may  vote  also  for  members  of  the  House  of  Represents-  ous  to  the  people  who  endure  it :  therefore  be  it 
tives  of  the  United  States,  and  for  all  elective  officers  BMolwd^  That  we  invite  aU  conservative  mtizens, 
provided  for  by  tiie  sud  constitution ;  and  the  same  regardless  of  past  political  attachments  or  differences, 
election  officers  who  shsll  mske  the  return  of  the  to  unite  with  the  nstionsl  Democratic  party  in  the 
votes  csst  on  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  con*  State  and  throughout  the  South,  and  that  we  cordially 
stitutiouj  shsll  enumerate  and  certify  the  votes  cast  approve  of  the  views  promulgated  in  the  address  of 
for  memoers  of  Congress."  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  sot,  an  election  Befohtd^  That  we  recommend  to  all  oonaervative 

will  be  held  in  the  Stste  of  LouisisnA  for  members  of  dtisens  the  propriety  of  immediately  initiating  a 

the  House  of  Sepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  thorough   oiganuation  in  all  the  parishes  of  the 

and  for  such  State,  JudidsL  parish,  and  municipal  State  and  the  wards  of  the  city,  proparstoir  to  ibe 

officers  and  members  of  the  G^eral  Assembly  as  are  electoral  contests  in  which  they  will  do  called  upon 

provided  for  in  the  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  to  take  part. 

the  people  for  ratification.  JSetolved^  That  we  will  unite  witii  the  national 
This  election  will  be  in  sU  respects  a  part  of  the  Democratic  par^  in  any  poUc]^-  which  may  be  adopt- 
election  heretofore  ordered  in  Special  Orders  No.  66,  ed  to  preserve  the  threatened  int«ffrity  or  the  Exeo- 
dated  Manxh  12, 1868,  flK>m  these  headquarters,  sub-  utive  and  Judidal  Departments  or  the  Government, 
ject  only  to  such  modmcations  as  may  be  required  by  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  a  relentlesa  and  ^- 
the  above-mentioned  act  of  Congress.  rannical  party  to  subvert  uie  constitution  snd  to  con- 
Any  person  duly  registered  in  the  State  of  Lom-  vert  our  republican  and  democratic  institutions  into  a 
siana  may  vote  in  any  election  districL  wsrd,  or  pre-  oentralizea  despotism  erected  on  the  nuns  of  publio 
cinct,  provided  he  has  resided  for  ten  days,  next  pre-  liberty,  personal  rights,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
cedizig  the  election,  in  the  district,  ward,  or  preomct,  States. 

where  he  offers  to  vote,  upon  presentation  or  his  cer-  Betohed^  That  we  cannot  refindn  tnm.  ezpreasng 
tiflcate  of  registration,  or,  in  case  of  his  having  lost  our  gratitude  to  the  Demooratio  psrty  of  the  Nortii 
such  certificate,  upon  his  sffldavit  of  his  registration,  for  their  zealous,  earnest,  and  persistent  vindication 
in  whidx  shall  be  set  forth  the  fact  of  such  loss,  and  of  constitutional  fireedom  and  personal  liberty ;  tiist, 
that  he  has  not  voted  before  at  the  present  election,  although,  under  the  fatal  influence  of  the  reconstreo- 
or  upon  such  other  evidence  of  these  facts  as  may  tion  laws,  we  witness  the  dedine  of  oonuneroe.  the 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  of  Election.  decay  of  agricultural  industry,  and  the  paralysis  of 
The  ballots  to  be  oast  **  for  "  or  *^  against "  the  con-  enterprise ;  and.  ^though,  in  the  success  of  the  re- 
stitution shall  have  on  them— printed  or  in  writing^  construction  policy  of  the  dominant  party,  we  can 
the  names  of  the  several  officers  voted  for  under  its  anticipate  only  a  oonflrmation  of  theae  sad  lesolts, 
provisions,  snd  the  returns  of  the  election  will  be  and  the  final  lapse  of  Caucauan  civilisation  into 
made  to  the  commanding  general,  as  directed  in  African  barbarism,  yet  we  hopefiiUy  dedaane  to  oar 
paragraph  6,  of  Special  Order  No.  65,  above  referred  Democratic  friends  and  brethren  oi  the  North  that 
to.  By  command  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  this  State  has  been  revived 
Migor-General  B.  C.  BUCHANAN.  by  the  late  cheering  and  auspicious  Democratic  soe- 
Gbobob  L.  HASTsurr,  Assistant  Acyutant-Qeneral.  cesses ;  and  that  upon  these  successes  we  base  an 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  election  drew  ;K^e^%,^SSaS£;^iS^Si^i 

near,  some  organized  efforts  were  made,  by  to  preserve  the  gusrantees  of  a  constitutional  Union 

those  opposed  to  the  congressional  scheme  of  and  the  safeguards  of  publio  liber^. 

reconstruction,  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  Betoh^d^  That  the  Democracy  of  Looisiana,  le- 

constitution.     An  address  to  the  people  was  SSf^J^g^uS^e^SaWe^^ 

published  by  the  Democratic  State  Central  based  upon  constitutional  Uiw,  do  ea^Sfl?^^^ 

Committee,  denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  restoration  of  (dvil  supremacy  as  the  beat  eusr- 

the  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government  sntee  for  the  preservation  of  tne  Union  and  the 

toward  the  Southern  States,  and  calling  upon  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  businAsa  of  oar 

the  conservative  people  of  the  State  to  send  ^^i^^  That  we  recognise  law  based  upon  ti>e 

delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  New  constitution  as  our  only  sovereign,  and  to  ItTand  it 

Orleans  on  the  6th  of  March.    The  convention  alone,  can  fireemen  be  expected  to  yield  a  dieeifol 

met  in  pursuance  of  this  calL  bpt  made  no  nom-  subnusslon. 

inations  for  the  State  offices.    The  sentiments  ^.  SeatAwd,  That  hi  tiie  declaration  of  the  above  sen- 

pf  the  party  may  be  gathered  from  the  foUow-  ^TSSJ^^e^^S  ^I2lsn'?Ld?riSiS'^ 

mg  resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  at  this  Mjgor-Qenenl  Hancock,  commanding  the  FSfQi  Mill- 

convention.  tarv  District^  or  to  hie  administration  as  a  civil  and 

Whereas,  The  people  of  Louisiana  are  unmediately  °^*wy  ^ler,  for  in  him  we  recognize  one  who 

threatened  with  tlie  wnsummation  of  a  poUcy  involv-  ^^  ^  an  emment  degree  tiie  charsoter  of  a  gen- 

ing  their  degiidation  and  rum,  promwing  the  de-  ^^^^wn,  a  soldier,  and  a  sUtesman. 

Btruotion  of  their  material  interests,  intending  the  -«          .^^             ^           j«jxi.^ 

overthrow  of  all  constitutional  safeguards,  a^mmg  at  *^^  only  Democratic  candidates  before  the 

the  perversion  of  every  social,  educational,  and  gov-  people  formed  a  ticket  suggested  by  the  State 
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Central  Committee  of  the  party.    The.freed-  Circular  No,  11. 


Political  clubs,   to  seorn'O  conoert  of  action.  BioD6roft&6BureAnthatfreedmen,who  are  laboring 

hese  organizaiioiu  were  looked  upon  with  on  plantotionB  under  reg^olar  oontraot,  are  being  die- 

apprehensioii  hj  some  of  the  citizens,  as  evin-  ohaiged  by  their  employers,  on  acoonnt  of  their  par> 

cing  a  disposition  to  show  hostility  to  those  gf^g^^?  \^«  l^j?*"^  P?J^'^  ^.^*  j?  *^ 
,Ji^  ^^^J^^^^^^  ♦^  *T^«:»  A^A.»,.^T.:«^,»»«4.  Btatd,  all  such  employers  are  hereby  notified  that  no 
wto  were  opposed  to  their  enfranchisement.  .etioA  of  this  sort  wLl  be  tolerated  by  this  Bureau, 
Xhere  were  also  romors  of  bands  of  persons  in  and  any  planter  who  shall  discharge  a  ireedman  fh>m 
different  parts  of  the  State,  formed  for  the  his  employ  for  suoh  cause  will  be  neld  bound  by  the 
pnrpose  or  preventing  tiie  negroes  from  votinfl:  tonus  of  nis  contract  with  such  freedman.    If  the 
^theelection.  To  prevent  the  collision  of  these  ©ontjwt  is  on  shares  the  freedman  ^1  be  he^^ 
^^       "  ,          ^*^                 ?    v^v^   jT:   .  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop 
different  classes  of  persons,  who  imagined  their  ^hen  sold.    If  for  wages,  the  freedman  will  be  en- 
interests  to  be  opposed,  the  commanding  gen-  titled  to  receive  wagesfrom  the  date  of  his  discharge, 
eral  thought  fit  to  publish  the  following  doon-  hi  addition  to  the  amount  due  him  at  that  date,  as 
mmtfa  -  provided  for  by  existing  State  laws.    Bv  order  of 
™*"^  •  Brevet  Mi^or-oSneral  B.  C.  BUCHANAN, 
HKADQUAimiM  Fms  "Hsutasy  Dibtbiot,  )  United  States  Army,  Assistant  Oommissioner. 
Nxw  Oblxajts,  La.,  April  14, 1868.     )  Wx.  H.  BrmKLSXQ,  Captain  First  United  States  In- 
Tb  the  F^U  of  Loumana :  fentiy,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

WkerMB,  It  has  been  reported  to  the  commanding  The  election  passed  off  without  any  serious 

genenl  of  this  military  district  that  evil-disposed  per-  disturbance,  ana  resulted  in  the  ratification  of 

sons,  in  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  are  the  constitution,  by  a  vote  of  61,787  in  its  favor 

preparing  to  cause  dteturbances  and  riots  at  the  poll;  ^  39  n^g  against  it,  giving  a  mwority  of  12,661 

f^SrSS.r^^feJS J? ^ot T±.^X^  t ^'^ ™«^<«tioCoS of i toJvo Jof 80,818. 
inheritance  Delouffing  to  tne  people,  not  to  be  inter-  Henry  C.  Warmouth  received  a  mi|}ority  of  the 
fered  with:  tAer^fore,  all  persons,  of  whatsoever  con-  votes  for  Governor,  the  ballot  standing  64,941 
dition,  are  hereby  cautioned  and  directed  to  keep  the  for  Warmouth,  and  88,046  for  Taliaferro,  also  a 
peace  on  that  occasion,  and  to  avoid  and  ^eoun-  RepubUcan,  out  of  a  fiiu  vote  of  106,587 
tenance  all  acta  which  mav  tend  to  prevent  a  full  and  **'^"""^»"i  v«w  v*  •  i****  t  vw  v*  -^Y^"?""  •  • 
accurate  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  Some  doubt  existed  as  to  wlietner  tne  ordi- 
xnatters  then  to  be  decided  by  their  votes.  The  laws  nance  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  author- 
most  and  shall  be  enforceoL    All  men  entitled  to  ized  the  election  of  the  municipal  officers  of  the 

w^S'^ottjted  fa  so^dof^^"^  ^'^  ^^^^    This  question  was  submitted  by  General 

^  TheVebLaity  fw  miUuI^interferenoe  for  the  pup-  Buchanan  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  New 

pose  of  keeping  order  should  not  arise ;  but,  if  it  be-  Orleans,  and  the  judges,  Wnittaker  and  Bu- 

oomee  necessary,  all  are  notified  that  proper  measures  chanan,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  gave  opin- 

have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  each  in  the  ions  directiy  opposed  to  each  other.     The  dec- 

preservation  of  good  order  at  the  polls,  and  they  are  «^^^   ^^   ^^   election   of  Mr.  Conway,   the 

notified  that  thu  duty  must  be  fkithfully  performed  Democratic    candidate    as   mayor ;    but  Mr. 

bv  them,  on  penalty  of  such  punishment  as  the  laws  Heath,  the  fornier  mayor,  reiVised  to  surrender 

of  the  country  have  provided.    They  are  armed  with  the  office.    General  Buchanan  found  the  means 

Si?^ry^T.MyiSryrb'^^^^^  of  inducing  M^.  Heath  to  transfer,  tiie  books 

seonre  a  quiet  election.  and  keys  of  his  office  to  the  new  mcumbent, 

fiOBEBTC.  BUCHANAN,  Brevet  Kigor-Qeneral,  which  was  only  done,  however,  by  putting 

United  States  Army,  Commanding.  him  under  arrest  and  placing  liim  in  tiie  cus- 

Si>eoidl  Ordm,  No.  79.  ^7  o\  ^^  chief  of  poKce.    A  writ  of  yw 

H«i3,QirAir««  Fifth  Militabt  Distbiot,  )  ^o^^  ^"^^T^  f^  ^l  ^'  ^^^  ^^^ 
Nbw  OHiJBAirs,  April  14, 1868.     f  Mr.  Oonway,  but,  before  the  case  came  to  trial, 
r£2t;„^i  General  Buchanan^s  course  m  the  matter  re- 
S.  The  attention  of  all  ooncenied  is  hereby  celled  reived  the  sanction  of  General  Grant,  and  the 
to  tlie  orders  heretefbre  issued  fkt>m  these  headqnar-  district  commander   informed    the    court    m 
ters,forbiddingthecarryingoffir6-arms,  which  orders  which  the    proceeding    had  been  instituted, 
muBt  be  ri^dly  adhered  to.    Until  after  the  coming  that  "  under  the  authority  vested  in  the  brevet 
cle^ion  no  pofitical  proceesioM  at  night  will  be  per-  major-general  commanding,  by  tiie  reconstruo- 
mitted  m  the  streets  of  thif  city,  and  any  political  TT^  \  o''"'*^  wvu«*MM*^e,  »#j      ^-i    »yT;.^.r 
meetings  will  be  attended  quietly,  and  without  par  tion  laws,  the  result  of  sach  a  writ  if  favor- 
rades  or  unnecessary  ceremonies.  able  to  the  relator,  would  practically  amount 
All  persons  arrested  by  dvil  authorities  for  dis-  to  nothing ;  for,  as  ne  was  a  military  appointee 
torbanoes  at  the  noils,  or  for  riotous  and  dhior-  ^      ^      candidate,  he  has  no  ground  upon 
derly  conduct  at  other  places  in  the  city,  on  the  days  „v«^i,  *^  v— ^  via^i«;«,  »     i^J^ Tv^r^t^t^Uxntt 
of  the  election,  will  nSt  be  released  ditil  after  the  ^^^^  *<>  ^^  ^?  chmn."    The  proceedmgs 
election,  or  by  orders  from  these  headquarters.  were,  therefore,  discontmued. 
By  command  of  The  registrars  of  the  State  proposed,  after 
Brevet  Mmor-General  B.  C.  BUCHANAN.  th^  result  of  the  election  was  made  known  by 
610B04  L.  Ha«mui»,  Asst.  A(yt.-aeneral.  military  order,  to  proceed  to  instaU  the  newly- 
The  following  order  appeared  soon  after  the  elected  officers  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
election:  visions  of  the  ordinance. of  the  Oonstitutional 
YoL.  vixi.^28     A 
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Convention  relating  to  that  matter,  bat  were  the  members  of  the  Hoase  over  whii^Tou  are  now 

informed  by  General  Buchanan  that  no  such  preaiding.,                    JOHNB.  JOHNSON, 

couTfle  could  be  pursued  without  his  permis-  Brevet  Lieut -Col,  IT.  B.  A,  Aw'tSec.  Civil  AflOms. 

sion.    He  furthermore  declared  that  tne  oflS-  This  was,  however,  disr^arded.    On  the 

cers-elect  could  not  enter  upon  their  duties  by  1st  of  July  a  great  crowd  of  people  gathered 

virtue  of  their  election  until  November,  and  about  the  doors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 

that  the  Legislature  should  not  meet  until  the  where  the  Legislature  sat,  to  demand  the  ad- 

constitution  had  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  mission  of  the  Democratic  members  to  their 

Congress.  seats.    The  whole  police  force  of  the  city  and 

On  the  25th  of  June  the  act  of  Congress,  a  regiment  of  artillery  were  stationed  in  the 
for  the  admission  of  Southern  States,  became  adjoining  square  to  preserve  order.  Under  the 
a  law,  and  Louisiana  was  once  more  restored  pressure  of  such  surroundings,  the  committee 
to  her  place  in  the  Union  of  States.  To  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  question  of  ex- 
avoid  any  question  as  to  who  should  exercise  acting  the  test-oath  reported  that  the  action 
the  offices  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov-  of  the  presiding  officers  should  be  sustained, 
emor  after  the  convening  of  the  Legislature,  but  that  due  respect  for  the  general  command- 
the  district  commander  was  directed  by  Gen-  ing  the  armies  of  the  United  States  induced 
eral  Grant  to  remove  the  former  incumbents  them  to  recommend  a  discontinuance  of  the 
by  military  order  and  appoint  the  individuals  test-oath.  It  was  accordingly  discontmned, 
lately  elected  to  those  positions  as  their  sue-  the  Democratic  members  took  their  seats,  and 
oessors.  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  the  crowd  outside  quietly  dispersed.  A  com- 
27th  of  June,  and  on  the  29th  the  Legislature  mittee  on  elections  was  appointed  in  each 
assembled  at  New  Orleans  in  pursuance  of  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  several  seats 
notice  given  to  the  members  who  had  been  were  contested  in  the  course  of  the  ses^on. 
elected  by  the  commanding  general.  The  The  first  acts  of  the  Assembly  after  it  was 
Senate  was  composed  of  20  Kepublicans  and  duly  organized  were  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
16  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  Represent-  ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  known  as 
atives  there  were  56  Bepublicans  to  45  Demo-  article  14,  and  the  choice  of  Senators  to  the 
crats.  Congress  of  the  United  States.    The  Senators 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Gen-  elected  were  Wm.  P.  Kellogg  and  John  S. 
eral  Buchanan  had  applied  to  General  Grant  Harris.    On  the  18th  of  July  Henry  C  War- 
to  know  whether  the  members  of  that  body  mouth  was  inai^gurated  Governor  of  the  State 
would  be  required  to  take  any  other  oath  than  in  due  form.    Me  tiien  immediately  apprised 
that  prescribed  in  the  constitution.    The  com-  General  Buchanan  of  the  rafification  of  the 
mander-in-chief  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  fourteenth  amendment,  and  that  officer  at  once 
other  oath  should  be  required,  and  his  decision  issued  the  following  order,  turning  tiie  adnun- 
was  announced  to  the  Assembly  when  it  met  istration  of  civil  sStsxra  over  to  3ie  doly-oon- 
for  organization.    The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  stituted  authorities  : 
the  State,  Oscar  J.  Dunn,  who  was  a  colored  Soeddl  Orders  No  154 
man,  nevertheless  announced  in  the   Senate  HiADauAMros^FiFrH ]itojwABT Dmtmoi  J 
that  none  could  be  regarded  as  qualified  Sen-  Nkw  OBijiAirg,  La.,  JuI^  la,  isea.  '  i 
ators  without  takmg  the  test-oath  prescribed  [Eztnct] 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862,  and  a  similar  2.  The  commandiiig  general  having  been  offidaUr 
decision  was  given  by  the  temporary  chairman  notified  of  the  ratiflcatiozi  of  the  14th  ailide  of 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  also  a  colored  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

man.     This  decWon  exduded  nearly  aU  the  Jf,tL^n^«°a''lf^u^di^SSt^<rc^ 

Democratic  members.     On  the  second  day  of  greas  which  became  a  Uw  Jane  25,  1868,  aod  the 

the  session  the  names  of  none  of  the  members  orders  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  to  annonnce  to 

were  called  except  such  as  had  taken  the  test-  the  people  of  the  State,  and  to  the  troops  under  hia 

oath.    The  same  day  the  foUowinj?  communi-  command,  that  the  proviaions  of  the  reoonstmctiwi 

AfLfinn  w«fl  r>cusA\xra,i{ .  "^t"  ®'  CongTesB  ooase  to  Operate  m  Louisiana  fiwn 

cation  was  received :  ^;^  ^^    liilitaiy  authori^wiU  no  lonra-  be  exer- 

HBAnQiTiiiTBBa  FirTR  MiLrrABT  BxsTBiOT, )  <^»«d  under  the  reconatniction  acts  in  said  State,  and 

New  Oblbahs,  La.,  June  80, 1868.    J  ^  officers  commanding  posts  or  detachments  are  for- 

To  0,  J.  Dunn,  UnOenan^Oovemar,   Oj^eer  Pr^  ^Jr^t^^\\^^^^^^^ 

Hding  of  the  sinate  o/theSHaUo/  LoidalmT  LSS^oV  ll^^^^                                                   JT 

SnTTl  in  directed  %  the  gene«l  commanding  this  ^^^^^^Z^TTZ  dSJliSTImi^  Uw 

district  to.  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the  foUowing  r^Tr^'lV^isf^thf  c'vVu^^                                 ^"^ 

tn  v«„  «  h?«f^rSr  ?hJ^h!  l^G^!'«f  Jk17S«-*  appointments  from'  these  heaJqnartere,  wiU  rt  once 

to  you  as  heretofore,  that  the  members  of  the  Low-  tf^fer  their  offices,  with  the  leoords,  funds,  and 

Biana  LepsUture  are  o^y  required  to  teke  the  oath  property  pertaining  thereto,  to  their  an^c^o^  w^ 

presmb^  by  the  constitution  and  are  not  required  £ave  iJeeTdediSSd   duly  elected, ^d^hoh^ 

i2^^i£S  ^1*1S**'r''Tn    T.""  *^'  reconstruction  qualified  nnderthe  laws  of  the  aSi.    AH  oSer  i^ 

^w  nrS?.®^^*"^*  ""^  ^""^^  "^  "^^^  ''''  ^^'^  ^^  Pwperly  belongmg  to  the  State  wiU  be  tiW 

view  01  me  case,                                    ,  rr  a    *  «  ferred  to  the  proper  State  officers. 

"U.  S.  GRANT,  General,  TJ.  S.  A."  The  commancfing  general  cannot  sever  the  n^ 

General  Buchanan  directs  that  the  oath  prescribed  tions  heretofore  ezisUnff  between  the  State  and  him- 

by  the  oonsUtution,  and  no  other,  will  be  required  of  self,  without  congratulating  the  people  upon  an  event 
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which  ftdly  restores  Louijhma  to  her  former  position  ments  pertaining  to  its  fimotionfl.     No  sub- 

SSSf^SAtttStfoa*'''"*"^""  *•  •"  *^"  ?'^'^.*^^  .ppointed  who  is  diaqtudifl^ 

Peace  and  quiet  marked  the  late  election,  showing  "*^  noiding  office  nnder  the  foprteenth  amend- 

the  softening  influences  of  mutual  forbearance.  Should  nient.     Of  the  five  commissioners  appointed 

such  forbearance  animate  the  ooundls  of  the  State,  the  by  GK)Temor  Warmonth,  three  are  negroes.  A 

era  of  kind  feeline  will  return,  and  the  highest  pros-  gubject  which  occupied  considerable  attention 

^Ms^r7&%?fret?^^       guidance  of  \^^  Assembly  was  embodied  in  what  was 

a  merciful  Providence,  is  his  devout  imd  earnest  <»U^»  hy  its  supporters,  "an  act  to  protect  all 

oration  to  the  benefits  of  our  ***"<»"«»  '«  fitAii.  Mxn^  anA  vmYMt*  «.;»ii4-a  "  «■>«) 

^e  commencement  of  a  new 
g..^^g,^..,j  — ^  happiness  for  her  people.  ♦  ♦ 

BToommandofBvt.Mig.-Gen.B. C.BUCHANAN,  i^^  ^^i^,   ^,  t.«.^«„.  ^A^Ai^^y.   -i.oit  ^«i^^ 

Thos.  H.  Nbiii,  MuKTwendeth  Infantry,  Brevet  '*^\  ^?^?!'  ^'  preyions  condition,  shall  eijjoy 

Brig.-General  U.S.  A.,  A.  A  A.  G.  ©qnal rights  and  privileges  m  their  travelling. 

Some  day.  later  the  foUowing  appeared :  ^1.  ^nSi  ^S^^*"  "ff^TnnXr?^ 
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of  a  public  character,  or  place  of  public  resort, 
or  any  place  of  business  where  a  license  is  re- 
quired m  this  State.'^    It  also  prohibited  any 

Nbw  Oblbajts,  La.,  Angtut  4, 1868.  '  f  owner  of  a  vessel  to  refuse  accommodation, 

!<.  In  obedience  to  paragraph  8,  of  General  Orders  or  make  any  distinction,  "  on  account  of  race 

^%  '"!^lf^^S^"^^  *^?  i^J'  .i^"^^  ^^  or  color,"  and  attached  a  penalty  of  not  lees 

SlSiSoteFlSSa^^g^^  !*-  tlOO   for  every  violSSon  ^f  the  law. 

State  of  Texas— is  transferred  to  Brevet  M^jox^Gen-  ^"^  ^^^  passed  both  Houses,  and  was  vetoed 

era!  J.  J.  Beynolds,  commanding  the  District  of  by  the  Governor  in  the  early  part  of  the  ses- 

"^Vi?^         ,                        ,     ^.    .      -  «  8ion,  and,  at  a  later  period,  was  introduced 

^''i,'v^,sx^.*iX^^ot''Ll^  -^^  r'i  '^'8''*  zr'^'T  ""^  "^'^  ^S 

Fifth  Military  District.  precisely  the  same  fate.    An  act  was  passed 

2.  Pursuant  to  paragraph  4,  of  the  above-mention-  cUlowtng  the  organization  of  a  militia,  to  be 

ed  order,  the  States  of  fouisiana  and  Arkansas  are  paid  the  regular  army  wages  and  allowances 

oiganized  into  the  Department  of  Louisiana,  head-  in  case  it  is  called  into  actual  service,  but  a 

^'r^utDU^^'rrrkansas.untilfartherorf^^  ^^  *<>  ^^^^'^  the  mflitia  of  the  SUte  into 

will  be  known  as  the  District  of  Arkansas,  and  will  ^wo  contingents  of  ten  regiments  each,  under 

be  commanded  hj^  the  senior  officer  serving  therein,  the  command  of  the  Governor,  failed  to  bcome 

headquarters  at  Little  Bock.  a  law. 

The  oommM^inff  officer  of  the  District  ^  Arkan-  An  elaborate  measure  for  organizing  a  sys- 
eas  will  immediately  make  the  necessary  returns  of  4.^--,  ^^  -«i,/v^i-  a>«  *t,^  fl*«*^  ^ui^\.  «,•«  ^1^ 
troops  serving  in  his  district  to  these  hidquarters.  ^^  fj^^%J^^^  theState,  which  was  pre- 
The  chiefs  of  the  staff  corps  in  his  district  will  im-  pared  by  Mr.  Thomas  W .  Oonway,  did  not  be- 
mediately  rei^rt  to  the  chiefb  of  staff  of  the  Depart-  come  a  law,  but  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
ment  of  Louisiana  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  disposition  which  existed  to  hitroduce  certain 

supplies  on  hand.                          -  ^,    ^.  .  .^     -  new  features  into  enactments  desiimed  to  pro- 
All  stated  reporte  and  returns  of  the  Districts  of  *v,    *«*"*" ^  '"^  «*«»wu««?«i«  ^^^^^  w  piv- 

Louiaiana  and  Arkansas,  called  for  by  the  Eevised  ^^®  ^^^  **^®  public  education.    The  first  section 

Army  B^nlations,  will  hereafter  be  made  to  head-  of  the  bill  declared  that  the  schools  should  be 

qiiarters  Department  of  Louiaiana.  open  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six 

By  command  of  Bvi  My  .-Gen,  B.  C.  BUCHANAN,  and  twenty-one,  **  without  distinction  of  race, 

iHos.  u.  JNEILL,  A.  A.  A.  o.  ^^j^p^  Q^  previous  condition ;"  and  a  subsequent 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  continued  clause  made  the  attendance  of  all  children 

from  day  to  day  until  the  20th  of  October,  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  without 

and  a  great  variety  of  laws  were  enacted,  many  fixed  employment,  compulsory  for  six  months 

of  which  had  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  in  the  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  if 

regular  working  of  civil  government.    An  at-  able  to  bear  it,  otherwise  at  the  expense  of  the 

tempt  was  made  to  establish  a  constabulary  school-fund.    There  was  to  be  a  Board  of  £du- 

system  throughout  the  State.     This  did  not  cation,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

succeed,  but  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  and  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 

Governor  to  appoint  a  board  of  five  poljce  confirmed  by  the  Senate.    The  State  Superin- 

commissioners  for  the  city  and  parish  of  New  tendent  was  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

Orleans,  Jefferson  City,  and  the  parish  of  St.  Much  opposition  to  this  measure  was  expressed 

Bernard,  with  fhll  powers  to  appoint  and  re-  in  the  public  prints  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  on 

move  the  police  force  of  the  city.    The  meas-  account  of  the  provision  making  the  same 

ure  was  called  the  Metropolitan  Police  BUl^  schools  free  to  black  and  white  alike,  and  that 

and  authorized  the  Board  of  Oommissioners  te  compelling  attendance.    In  a  minority  report 

require  aid  from  citizens  and  the  militia,  and  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  appointing 

to  appoint  special  policemen  at  pleasure.    It  school  directors  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

also  has  power  to  estimate  the  sums  required  Mr.  A.  B.  Bacon   used   tiie  following  lan- 

for  carrying  out  this  law,  and  to  assess  them  guage : 

•°P?i?  ^?  I^"""^.  municipal  corporations  with-  ^^  undersigned  would  further  say  that,  though 

in  tbe  district ;  to  lease  and  purchase  property  they  [the  schoola  of  New  Orleans]  are  organSed  wSh 

necessary  for  its  purpdses,  and  to^  pass  enact-  separate  schools  for  white  and  bhick,  this  does  not 
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prevent  them  ftom  being  Ailly  attended  bj  both,  for  tmy  of  the  omimb  ttated  in  the  ilnt  jpengr^h  of 

that  the  utmost  dieerAUness  prevails  in  the  schools  artide  ninetjHiine  of  theeonstitoftion  ofthis  State, 

for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  and  that  they  are  And  I  do  itirther  solemnly  awear  (or  affirm,  aa  the 

crowded  to  the  extent  of  the  means  afforded  for  their  oaae  may  be)  that  I  did  not  hold  any  office,  civil  or 

aooommodation,  which  can  and  will  be  greatly  in-  military,  for  one  year  or  more,  under  the  oi]^aiuzation 

creased  by  the  oheerftil  action  of  the  authorities  and  atyled  ^*  The  Confederate  Statea  of  Amenca :"  that 

people  of  the  city  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  I  never  registered  as  an  enemv  of  the  United  States ; 

they  are  to  have  the  direction  of  their  own  children,  that  I  never  acted  as  leader  of  guerrilla  bands  daring 

and  that  the  management  of  ^eir  education  is  to  re-  the  late  rebellion;  that  I  never  in  the  advocacy  of 

main  without  inteiferenoe  from  the  State.  treason  wrote  or  published  newspimer  aitidea,  or 

The  undersigned  would  remind  the  Senate  that  it  preached  sermons  during  the  late  rebeOiaii ;  that  I 

is  the  duty  orthe  State  to  attrsct  ita  children  to  the  never  voted  for  and  ugned  an  ordinance  of  aeoeaaion 

school  snd  not  to  drive  them  from  it.    Our  political  in  any  State. 

safety  depends  on  the  education  of  our  children,  of  The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  affidavit  shall  be 

all  complexions  and  conditions  in  life,  and  any  plan  dis]^ensed  with,  where  the  person  applving  for  regia- 

or  system  which  is  calculated  to  cause  the  j^rer  tration  shall  produce  and  exhibit  to  the  regiatrar  or 

whites,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of  supervisor  the  certificate  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State, 

their  cnildren,  to  avoid  the  schools,  cannot  fail  to  in-  showing  that  he  has  relieved  himself  from  the  disa- 

jure  the  State  and  to  injure  those  for  whom  so  vital  a  bility  contuned  in  the  clauses  of  said  affidavit,  by 

change  ia  made,  as  weUas  others.  voluntarily  writing  and  signinf  a  certificate  aetting 

As  tiie  colored  children  have  now  as  good  schools  forth  that  he  acknowled^  the  late  rebelUoQ  to  have 
as  the  whites,  and  as  those  attending  them  are  satis-  been  morallv  and  politically  wronf,  and  that  he  re- 
fled  therewitn,  and  as  this  is  true  also  of  the  great  grets  any  aid  and  comfort  he  may  have  given  it,  and 
mass  of  the  adult  colored  population^  the  only  excep-  ahowinff  that  such  certificate  has  been  filed  in  the 
tions  being  those  {wlitically  ambitious,  the  under-  office  or  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  been  pabliahed  in 
signed  trusts  you  will  agree  with  him,  so  far  as  this  the  official  journal,  as  is  reauired  by  article  ninety- 
biU  is  concerned,  in  letting  well  enough  alone.  nine  of  the  Constitution,  ana  the  act  of  this  Geneial 

Assembly,  prescribing  the  leauisite  forms  of  sooh 

The  finanoial  condition  of  the  city  of  New  certificate,  and  the  registiy  and  publication  thereof 

Orleans  demanded  considerable  attention  in  •nd.tf  the  party  applying  for  registration  has  lost  or 

the  AfWAmhlv  and  aavAral  ntAAanrefl  werA  in-  >i^hud  such  certificate  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  be 

its  back  taxes  and  to  redeem  its  notes,  which       l, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  aa  the  esse 

had  been  issaed  to  a  large  amount,  and  were  niay  be)  that  I  have  voluntarily  written  and  signed 

fast  becoming  depredated  in  valne.     A  bill  •  certificate  setting  forth  that  I  aAnowled«e  the  late 

authorizing  a  loan  of  $6,000,000  to  be  nego-  SSf  ttS?^  X^d^^'^iSfo^ 

tiated  by  the  dty  passed  both  Houses,  but  was  given  it,  andlKa  I  have  caosed  such  oeitificato  to  be 

returned  by  the  Governor  without  his  signa-  Sled  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato.  and  that  it 

ture,  and,  though  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ^^"'^  been  publiahed  in  the  official  journal,  aocortfin^ 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  failed  in  the  ^^  requirements  of  artide  ninety-nine  of  the  oon- 

Q       x.                         '^                  ^  Btitntion,  and  according  to  the  forma  required  by  tiiis 

oenaie.                                  .,     ,            ,           -  General  Assembly,  and  that  I  have  dther  lost  ormis- 

A  measure  whidi  occupied  a  large  share  of  hud  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ahovioi; 

attention  was  an  act  or  registration  which  the  above  fiuata. 

should  allow  to  all  citizens  the  opportunity  of  .  That  taking  and  subscribing  the  affidavits  required 

making  the  recantation  permitted  bv  section  t^«^JS2fSf.SS^^^ft^ 
nA  J^-L  _Aii_i»  a  1  vMi  V  -u  tne  registrsrs  or  supervisors  from  reoeiviiur  other  eri- 
99  of  the  constitution.  Several  bills  which  dence  showing  that  the  party  applying  fOTrematiatien 
were  introduced  did  not  find  favor  with  the  is  not  entitled  to  teguter.  and  they  ahiS  have  a 
minority  of  the  members,  but  a  measure  finally  nght  to  examine  under  oath,  to  be  administered  by 
passed  on  the  Tth  of  September  providing  for  JJiemselves  or  otiier  competent  authority,  any  witne« 
the  .ppointment  of  three  registr^a,  and  J^:  tS  SS^I jSSr^' ^^^^23^ 
makmg  aU  necessary  regulations  conoemmg  the  party  so  applying  is  entitied  to  register,  subieet 
the  appointment  of  supervisors  and  the  per-  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Begistcation,  which  Boeid 
formance  of  their  various  duties.  The  section  ^^*{i  ^^^  power  to  hear  and  determine  aodi  sjp- 
of  this  act  which  relates  to  the  qualifications  P®SJf  u  j^  .„„  ^.^^^  ^i  •  *  ._. 
reqni«d  of  Uiow  who  apply  to  be  reristered  J^ili^^^fiSTtSelSaJS  ^SA'tS 
consists  of  the  following  series  of  oaths,  one  second  cUuse  of  the  aforesaid  affidavit  under  the  pro- 
of which  each  applicant  must  be  prepared  to  ^iso  to  article  ninety-nine  of  the  oonstitutioo,  be 
subscribe :  ^^^  ^  required  to  take  and  subacribe  the  fbUowinz 

affidavit : 

Sso.  5.  Be  UfurfhtT  enaeUi^  ete.y  That  sidd  Board       I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afflnn,  as  the  case 

of  Beg^stration  or  the  supervisors  so  appointed  by  may  be)  that  prior  to  the  1st  of  Januarr  IBC^,  I 
them  as  aforesaid,  for  each  parish,  shall  require  every  fiivored  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
person,  before  he  Is  renstered  as  a  voter,  to  take  and  popularly  known  as  the  reoonstmction  sots  of  Con- 
subscribe  any  of  the  following  affidavits  as  the  case  gross,  and  openly  and  actively  assisted  the  loval  men 
ma^  require,  and  any  member  of  said  Board  of  Begis-  of  the  State  in  their  efforts  to  restore  Lod^aui  to  her 
tration  or  anv  supervisor  is  hereby  authorized  to  ad-  position  in  the  Uifion. 
minister  said  oaths :  Any  person  who  shall  swear  falsely  to  any  of  the 

1} .  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afilrm,  as  the  case  foregoing  affidavits,  or  any  clause  thereof,  shall  be 

may  be)  that  1  am  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  bom  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and,  on  conviction  thereof! 

(or  naturalized,  as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  United  shall  be  puniahed  as  prescribed  by  law. 

States,  and  am  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  Ihmdsd,  That  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Board 

have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  since  of  Registration  to  propound  to  applicants  ibr  reris- 

the  —  day  of ,  and  a  resident  ofthis  parish  smoe  tration  such  questions  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to 

the—  day  of ^  and  that  I  am  not  disfranchised  be  answered  under  oath,' as  to  the  time  and  inanner 
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in  which  they  fsTored  the  exeoation  of  said  reoon-  ment  of  the  Constitution ;  for  the  nomination 
straoUon  acts,  and  rendered  the  open  and  aoUve  of  cimdidHtAfl  fnr  OfmimkaL  m<1  fm-  fhA  nni-n/Mut 
assistance  above  referred  to,  and  that  no  acts  shaU  be  ^l  ^7  u«  ?  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^<>J  *^®  P^?^ 
deemed  snoh  assistance  or  such  fkvor  to  said  recon-  ^^  oonsmting  togetlier  m  the  interests  of  the 
Btmetion  acts  except  an  open  advocacy  of  or  voting  Democratio  party  in  the  approaching  cam- 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention.  paign."  The  Convention  met  accordingly  on 
The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Registration,  the  80th  of  September,  and  continued  in  ses- 
appointed  by  Governor  "Warmoutii,  was  William  sion  the  greater  part  of  three  days.  Tlje  Com- 
Biucer,  who  had  formerly  caused  much  dissatis-  mittee  on  Resolutions  at  first  made  a  connected 
£EU3tion  to  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  the  report  '^on  the  state  of  the  oountry,^^  in  which 
office  of  Street  Oommissioner.  Mr.  Baker  is-  they  arraign  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Oon- 
sued  instructions  to  the  supervisors  of  registra-  8^^  ^  founded  on  proscription.  Of  ^e  con- 
tion,  giving  his  interpretation  of  the  oaths  pre-  oition  of  things  in  their  own  State,  they  say : 
scribed  by  the  acts  of  September  7th,  and  direct-  q^  present  State  government  presents  a  speotacle 
mg  the  officers  to  refuse  to  register  any  person  caloolated  to  excite  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
concerning  whom  they  had  any  doubt.  With  shame  and  disgust.  The  ascendency  of  the  negroes 
regard  to  the  third  form  of  oath  civen  above.  ■*  ^^  ballot-box  has  enabled  them  to  elect  the  Lieu- 
he  said-  tenant-Governor  and  about  one-half  of  the  Legislature 

of  their  own  race,  and  a  huge  number  of  reckless  and 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  only  way  in  unprincipled  adventurers  from  other  States,  who  have 

which  any  person  could  have  aided. reconstruction  no  nome  or  interest  here,  and  are  entire  strangers  to 

f^rior  to  Janiiary  1, 1868,  was,  by  favoring  and  voting  our  laws,  manners,  and  customs.  These  two  classes 
br  a  convention  to  revise  the  oonstitulion  of  the  State,  have  obtained  the  absolute  control  of  the  State  gov- 
at  the  election  held  on  September  27,  and  88, 1867.  emment  in  all  its  departments,  and  have  inaugurated 
Those  who  opposed  and  voted  against  a  convention  a  system  of  profligapy,  bribery,  and  open  and  shame- 
did  not  aid  reoonstmction,  for,  had  a  migori^  of  the  less  corruption  that  we  hope,  for  the  nonor  of  human 
people  voted  against  it,  this  State  would  no  more  have  nature,  is  without  a  parallel. 

been  reconstructed  than  is  Mississippi  at  the  present  These  men  seem  to  labor  for  but  two  objects,  to 

time.  perpetuate  their  own  power,  and  to  devise  new  and 

Ti,;-  \r^*^,^r.^4-^*\r^T*  ^^^T.»  i>«r»«.T^  .Ua  *^  nitfierto  unhcard-of  schcmes  forpluudcring  thc  Ststc. 

This  mterpretation  of  the  Uw  gave  rise  to  They  have  created  about  two  hundred^ew  offices, 

mncn  complaint  respectmgthe  manner  m  which  with  enormous  salaries,  and  have  increased  and.  in 


in  the  General  Assembly  to  investigate  the  ao-  ^auy  "icreasea  ai  a  learnu  raw ;  tne  puDUo  cre<ut  is 

.A*  vxAv  x^  vu^tu  ^xoD^iuuxj  w  xuTvou^ai/o  u«o  tt^-  utterly  rumed,  and  the  abihty  of  the  people  to  sup- 

tion  of  the  Board  of  Registrars.     This  commit-  port  the  enonnous  taxation  levied  upon  them,  by  men 

tee  reported  unfavorably  to  the  views  taken  who  pav  no  portion  of  it,  constantly  diminishing. 

by  Mr.  Baker  of  the  restriction  to  be  placed  Nor  is  this  all.   Thewhitepeople  of  the  State,  smart- 


- —  — -    -  -o ^proportion ^w,w.—w« -..v.. *««««, 

supervisors  thereof  for  the  registration  of  the  are  beoominff  hourly  more  restless,  discontented,  and 

qualified  voters  of  the  State."    A  law  was  ao-  l^op^loM  of  the  ftiture. 

cordingly  passed,  giving  the  registrars  much  Tlie  resolutions  afterward  adopted  by  the 

less  discretion  with  regard  to  their  duties  than  convention  were  the  following : 

*^^  **??  ^®^  inclin^  to  take.  Bmhed,  That  the  Democracy  of  LouisUna,  assem- 

Tne  Governor  saw  fit,  on  the  19th  of  Septem-  bled  in  convention  for  the  iirst  time  since  the  ac^oum- 

ber,  to  issue  a  proclamation  notifying  the  quail-  ment  of  the  National  Democratio  Convention,  indorse 

fied  voters  of  llie  State  that  there  would  be  an  the  platform  of  principles  adopted  bv  that  body,  and 

election  oa  the  8d  of  November  for  the  choice  P±^°^I?h^'S2^'±:'^Al?-con- 

of  electors  to  vote  for  the  next  Fresident  and  vention,  of  Horatio  Seymour,  for  President,  and  Frank 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  P.  Blair,  for  Vice-President,  have  already  received 

Representatives  in  Congress  of  the  State  of  the  warm  approval  of  the  Democnu^  of  Louisiana ; 

Louisiana,  and  commanding  all  supervisors  of  ^dSl-bS^t)f^StiSitSSl  Hb^rt^  5?  ^Islte 

elections,  and  other  officers  therein  concerned,  ^^^  ^f  itrem?  peril,  md  we  pledge\hei^our1on- 

to  hold  the  election  for  those  purposes ;  "  said  tinned,  earnest,  and  untiring  support, 

election  to  be  conducted  and  returns  thereof  Beaoloed^  That  we  heartily  ana  entirely  indorse  the 

made  in  all  respects  according  tb  the  provisions  ^^^  }^^„^^  General^  Eobert  E.  Lee  and  other  dis- 

ofthecon.titu«onofthe8tate«vdlaw.in«.«h  ^S!t^^^ tSJtt^^i ^'^^ll 

cases  made  and  provided.  ingg  wishes,  and  purposes  of  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  Democrats  of  Louisiana  prepared  to  en-  That,  while  we  are  urged  by  every  consideration  of 

ter  with  spirit  into  the  political  contest  of  the  material  and  political  interest  to  desire  a  foil  and 

autumn  in  iJnison  with  the  party  throughout  JgJ^to^,S''ri  ™te  "i^  ^^r^iJe^  tii? fwSst'^xI 

the  country.    Their  State  Central  Committee  J^n*  ^^  duty  tiTupport^^^cSn'stitution,  t^  ob^y 

called  a  convention,  to  meet  at  New  Orleans  on  the  laws  passed  in  conformity  with  it,  and  to  main- 

the  SOth  of  September,  "  for  the  purpose  of  t<un  the  Union  in  its  integrity. 

filling  vacancies  upon  the  Democratic  electoral  -»w>^«i,  That  we  recognize  tiieaboUtion  of  slavery 

tioketforeleotors'and  alternates  at  krge,  and  S  ^L.rS^?r^'vl^rt£?l"a,^tr^: 

for  distnot  electors  and  alternates  who  may  be  interests  of  the  two  races  in  the  South  are  inseparably 

found  ineligible  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend-  connected,  and  we  pledge  oxunelves  to  protect  and  de- 
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fend  the  colored  people  of  this  State  in  the  full  and    measures  no  matter  how  desperate  th^t  their  leaders 
free  ezeroise  of  all  their  legal  riffhts.  ma^  adopt.     It  has  now  transpired  that  the  mob 

B69olvtd.f  That  we  look  with  mdignation  and  alarm    which  threatened  the  Legislature  some  weeks  since 


this  party  ought,  at  leasL  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dis-  ganization  to  assassinate  the  Lieutenant-Goyemor 

franchisements  contained  in  the  nresent  constitution ;  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Sepresentatiyes,  for  har- 

that  we  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  demand,  ing  decided  questions,  preliminary  to  the  oi^ganlza- 

and  we  do  demand,  that  all  who  are  entitled  to  it  shall  tion  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  a  manner  obnozions 

be  renstered,  ana  that  an  opportunity  ehall  be  af-  to  them.    There  are  military  oi^ganizations  on  foot  in 

forded  to  those  thus  registered  to  oast  their  votes  in  this  citf  under  the  auspices  of  this  secret  oiga2uza> 

November  next ;  and  that,  if  we  are  deprived  of  these  tion.    They  drill  openly  in  our  streets  at  nighty  or  in 

clear  and  unquestionable  rights,  the  responsibility  for  halls,  easUy  to  be  seen. 

the  conseauenoe  that  may  follow  so  fftannff  an  out-  In  short,  I  fully  believe  that  there  is  mecUtated  a 

rage  must  fall  upon  those  who  thus  vioute  and  trample  bloodv  revolution,  certainly  the  fruit  of  whidi  would 

upon  the  laws  they  themselves  haV6  enacted.  be  a  iong'-c(Hitinned  if  not  hopeless  ocmfBdoii  and 

,      .,       J.            .     ,           ....          ^         .  .  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  State.    The  inreeeooe  of  the 

in   the    aisorganized    oonaition   of  society  United  States  troops,  in  my  judgment,  ia  neoenaiy 

whioh    accompanied    the    violent    transition  to  prevent  this.    The  organuation  of  militia  is  of 

throagh  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  pass-  ^ery  questionable  expediency,  inasmuch  as  it  will 

imr  in  her  political  affairs,  intense  partisan  feel-  H  '^S?  ^®  piwent  exdted  state  of  mind,  one  politi- 

ing  in  the  more  lawless  elements  of  society  led  ^iSSlreJ' Y^hS^^^M'^ 

in  several  mstances  to  scenes  of  violence  and  respectftdly  reouest  your  Excellency  to  pat  two  regi- 

bloodshed.     About  the  middle  of  Joly,  the  ments  of  cavalrr.  a  regiment  of  infimtry,  together 

Governor  received  fron>  Franklin  and  other  "^^^  »  batteiy  of  artillery,  under  the  oommand  of 

northern  parishes  information  of  numerous  as-  ^^  ~^*S?*  ^SSSl,?^^  ^^^  ^SS^^ 

•     At  '^         J       .            *     At^  J.           .  me  mrepressmffoisoraer  ana  Violence,  arrestuuFcruii- 

sassmations  and  outrages  m  that  quarter,  ao-  inaLi,  and  protecting  tiie  offlceis  of  the  law  m  tiying 

companied  by  a  petition  for  relief  and  protec-  them ;  the  breaking  up  of  all  secret  political  otgamsa- 

tion  for  life  and  property.    The  Governor  sub-  tions  and  a  few  examples  of  oond^fn  panishment  of 

mitted  the  various  documents  which  he  had  offenders  win  Be<nire  peace  in  the  State  as  soon  as  the 

received,  to  the  LegisUture,  with  a  reoommen-  «<^^«^*  ^^^^^  ^«  ?«»««*  camp«gn  is  over, 

dation  that  a  call  be  made  upon  the  Federal  These  statements  were  at  once  attacked,  not 

Grovemment  for  military  aid  to  suppress  the  only  by  newspapers,  but  by  members  of  the 

disorders  in  the  north.    A  joint  resolution  was  Legislature,  and  characterized  as  calumnies  and 

accordingly  adopted,  asking  that  the  military  slanders.    The  Kew  Orleans  7ii7»«f  said: 

forces  of  the  Umted  States  be  employed  in  aid  It  h  true  that  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  one 

of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  to  preserve  or  two  of  the  interior  parishes,  but  such  a  &ct  is  by 

order  and  punish  the  parties  guilty  of  the  re-  no  means  surprising,  for  in  staid  commumties  of  the 

^^-^.Ji  ^nf.^<.Afl  u  v^;«w.  .ii^^^  4.k«*  4.1,^  ^^...4..  North,  which  have  not  been  subiected  to  any  of  the 

ported  outrages,  it  bemg  alleged  that  the  courts  extraoVdinary  convulsions  which  have  affe<^  m 

were  powerless  to  execute  the  laws  in  the  dis-  people,  disturbances  quite  as  violent,  and  quite  as 

turbed   localities.     This  resolution,  however,  bloody,  have  ooourred. 

ignored  the  authority  of  the  President,  and  ad-  The  story  of  tiie  one  himdred  and  «%  ™ttrdcn 

droflflAd  its  ftall  to  0«nArfd  OrAuL  and  on  i\\At  '^thm  a  month  and  a  half  is  a  wilful  Kadical  ftbnca- 

aressea  lis  caii  to  wnerai  want,  ana  on  tnat  ^      ^j^j^  ^^  ^^  holding  a  high  official  portion 

ground  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor;    but  a  ghould  have  vouched  foT^itiioSt  being  finished 

new  resolution  with  the  proper  amendments  with  abundant  pioofii.    We  are  in  oonataot  eommo- 

was  immediately  passed,  and  received  the  sane-  nication  with  au  portions  of  the  State,  and  have  no 

tion  of  the  Governor.    This  was  sent  to  Wash-  hesitation  m  pronouncing  the  stMy   entirdy  im- 

mgton  by  a  messenger,  together  with  a  letter  ^fer^''lJ>''^^S^  S2^^^ 

ft^m  Governor  Warmouth,  dated  August  1st,  the  names  of  the  murdered  paitios,   wiUi  places 

detailing  the  alleged  state  of  affairs  in  the  north-  dates,  and  other  facts  concerning  their  untimely  tsk- 

em  parishes.    In  this  letter  the  Governor  says:  ing-off.    On  behalf  of  our  slanoered  and  oppressed 

>..S^^  in?,i.?*7  ^r.^^V^^'^'  A^4^^^'^^^^'  ^  ^^to^e'bSSy  wofiti^n^gHbly  foreieId,and 

have  no  djubt  that  one  hundred  and  llfty  men  have  ^  religiously  beUeved  in,  we  can  only  aay  thai  Um 

been  murdered  in  Louisiana  in  the  last  month  and  a  ^w  id«  m  ridioul^^  But  if  the  thief  bSLirts 

^  «?£^i^  "J.^  statement  is,  letters  of  tiie  each  bush  an  officer,  a'man  who  feels  that  he  has 

™Tiir?l^^a^^  l^iJiS''??'  '*■•    «           .1,  ^eon  pUoed  in  a  oonipiouous  position  by  fteud  and 

There  seems  to  be  a  settled  deteimination,  on  the  nsnrpiTtion  may  U  ex^sed  for  believing,  on  sKgfat 

^K  ^{^^^^  Tl.Ztl^'^'^  K-***"®  rebelhon,  to  teetiSony,  tiiat  tiie  vengeance  of  tiie  people  haa  bSen 

erther  kill  or  drive  away  Umon  white  men  and  lead-  aroused  against  him  ^d  hU.     wi^^  is  un- 

S^tS'^^w'^pX^^  doubtedly-^tenedjwhy.weneednotaak. 

dictate.    There  is  a  sect  organizing  throughout  the  The  following  is  the  letter  of  instractions 

State  as  the  "  K.  W.  C,"  the  ftdl  details  of  which,  the  dispatched  firom  the  headquarters  6f  the  Annv 

SnS"^  rf  ?.'?i!;n'^«S'7wr  "iVTiln^T^  ^rfH^uSPi^.n^S  ft*  Washington  to  the  general  in  oomnund  of 

you.    It  IS  founded  for  the  purpose  of  placing  and  .^^  t\a,.«-^««4.  ^^t^«[1j»««  . 

keeping  the  colored  people  in  a  cbnditien  of  inferior-  ***®  Department  of  Louisiana : 

ity,  and  with  a  view  to  this  end  it  contemplates  and  Hbadq'bs  ov  the  Abmt,  Anj^r-OunuuL's  OFnoa, ) 

designs  the  predpitatlon  of  a  conflict  between  the  WAaBororox,  D.  C.  Au(fud  10,  ld68w  ( 

two  races.  ^  Many  prominent  dtizens  of  the  State  are  Brevet  Min^tfr- General  B.  C.  BwManan^  eomnKmding 

leaders  in  it.    Members  are  sworn,  on  the  most  bind-  Department  o/ZouieianOy  New  OrUtme  .* 

iiig  oaths,  to  carry  out  the  purpoBes  of  the  organiza-  Gxitxral  :    The  following  inBtmctions  from  the 

tion  at  all  costs  and  hazards  and  sacriflces,  and  by  Secretary  of  War  are  Aimished  for  your  govemmenk. 
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to  the  end  that  the  neoesiaiy  aid  may  be  rendered  oase,"  he  adds,  "  is  it  deemed  proper  to  con- 

I^?nf^?i^n1^-S.'!l/?^^^^^                        *H  «^«r  *  °^er«  riotous  demonstration  as  a  ease 

case  of  insurreotion  or  domeetio  violence  in  the     ^«ii:^«  a»-  *i^..   i..* ^^-:i.i^«    ^r  av^   •!•* 

Statea  embraced  in  vour  military  department    You  jaUmfif  ^^r  the  mterposition  of  the  military 

will  keep  yooraelf  informed  of  the  condition  of  affatiB  loroes,  which  should  not  be  displayed  until  it 

in  said  8tateB,and  oommnnioate  promptly  by  tele-  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  act.*' 

graph  to  the  War  Department,  through  the  head-  Several  cases  of  "riotous  demonstration" 

r!^SJ^^^&A^,SS?r»oa^o'?l„S  r^  from  time  to  time  m.the. streets,  of 

lawg,  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  United  ^^^  Urleans,  as  well  as  m  the  mtenor  parish- 

Statea.    You  will  alao  maintun  auoh  dispoBltion  of  es.    A  colored  orator,  who  attempted  to  make 

the  troops  under  your  oommand  that  they  may  be  a  Democratic  speech,  was  mobbed  by  a  radical 

^Md^to  Mtinthout  delavon  the  receipt  of  the  I^eai-  crowd  of  his  own  color  in  that  city  soon  after 

dent's  order  stationing  them  at,  or  from  time  to  time  ^.v^  ^^r^ix^^^^^  4.^  *v«.  t?^^«*i  ««ii.^.u*i^„  Av 

movhig  them  to,  pSnSi  where  you  may  have  roaaon  the  application  to  the  Federal  authorities  for 

to  impiehend  neceaai^  for  their  use.  military  aid,  and  several  instances  of  insignifi- 

Tne  following  eztncts  from  the  laws  and  Consti-  cant  outbreaks  were  reported  at  about  the 

tutionof  the  United  Statea  indicate  the  conditions  same  time.    There  were  some  apprehensions 

SlfbrSS^ii^tdt^SS>i^^^  ^*f  ^^-Jl'^T  T^^^'^z^oT,  wbich 

the  government  of  any  State.    The  ConatitStion,  was  to  parade  the  streets  on  the  night  of  the 

artioto 4,  section 4,  says:  12tn  of  September,  would  be  broken  up,  and 

The  United  States  ebal  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the    following     telegraphic     correspondence 

thlfl  i^ilon  a  reppbllcaa  tonn  of  covamment,  and  aball  passed  between  New  Orleans  and  Washinjrton 

protect  each  of  them  afodnst  Invaaion,  and  on  application  t[»  4. v  „  x  ^  „  „ .                                                        ° 

of  the  Legifllatare,  or^the  Bzecative,  when  the  Legisla-  ^^  tHat  day : 

tore  cannot  be  convened,  against  domeatic  violence.  Washinqtov,  D.  C,  StpUmber  12, 1868.  ) 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  28, 1796,  Beceived  11  ▲.  ir,  September  12, 1868.      J 

says :  Oommamdimg  Gtneral^  Dtpanmeni  (tf  Lcmitiana^  New 

SxonoH  1.  And,  In  case  of  an  Insurrection  in  any  State  Otimim.  La, : 

asalnst  the  Oovemment  thereof.  It  shall  be  lawfbl  for  the  Brevet  Mfdor-Qeneral  Hatch,  Assistant  Commis- 

I^^mldent  of  the  United  States,  on  application  of  the  sioner  of  the  freedmen's  Bureau,  reports  that  there 

liegf^^ure  of  such  State,  or  of  the  Execative  when  ttie  is  danger  of  an  assault  upon  a  torchfight  procession 

J^kS^^vSi^^h^^Jl^'S^^i^  ^  New  Orleans  to-night.    YouwUlw  dfspoBe  the 

of  the  militia  of  any  other  State  or  States,  as  may  he  ap-  ♦-^^-.a  „- j^.  «.««-  ^^^^^^a  .-  *^  -»«— —.i.*     X. 

pHed  for,  aa  he  may  Jodge  anffldent  to  suppress  such  in-  ^^  ^/^^  ^^^^  oommand  as  to  prevent  sudi  as- 

Sorrectlon.  ""wlt,  and  preserve  the  peace.    Please  acknowledge 

Sbo.  8.  ProffkUd  ahea^^  and  b$  U  Atrt^er  enaeUd.  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch. 

That,  whenever  It  may  be  neceesaiy  in  the  Judgment  of  By  command  of  General  GBANT. 

the  President  to  use  the  mllitanr  force  hereby  directed  to  J.  C.  Keltoit,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

be  called  forth,  the  President  shall  forthwith  by  proda-  tt  -n  ▼ 

mation  command  such  Insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  HEADQTrABTKBS  DEPABnmfT  o»  Louwiaha,  j 

peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes  within  a  Ihnited  Nxw  Obleaits,  La.,  September  12, 1868.  > 

time.  Sent  12.80,  September  12. 1868.       ) 


mation  command  such  Insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  HEADQirABTEBS  DEPABnmfT  o»  Louwiaha, 

'  New  OBLEAirs,  LA.,i9<^p^«m^l2, 18"^^ 

Sent  12.80.  September  12, 1868. 
The  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  8, 1807,  is  as    ^^^  BrigMer-Omerd  J,  G,  Ki^,  Amda/fU  Ad- 


follows :  hOant-Genrnvl^  U.  8.  Army^  Waahinaton,  J).  C.  : 

Be  U  further  enaeted^ete..  That  in  all  cases  of  insunec-  There  U  no  dan^^er,  in  mv  opinion,  of^  any  assault 

tion  or  obf  tmctton  of  the  laws,  either  of  the  United  States  W^^  the  procession  to-mght.    The  danger  is,  that 

or  Any  individual  State  or  Territory,  where  It  is  lawftil  for  the  negroes  will  commence  not,  and  that  the  public 

the  President  of  the  United  Sutes  to  call  for  the  militia  property  may  possibly  be  destroyed, 

for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  sach  Insurrection,  or  of  I  nave  maae  arrangements  to  protect  it,  and  shall 

canefaig  the  laws  to  be  duly  cxecated,  it  shall  be  lawftil  ^ge  all  my  disposable  troops  for  Sie  purpose.    Am  I 

i^g^JSIISr^'  SSWS^"'-""*  •"  ""  •""^"'-  BOBeITt  C.  BUCHANAN, 

By  oommand  of  General  GBANT.  Brevet  Mmor-General  U.  S.  A,,  commanding. 

E.  3>.  TowjrsEFD,  Assistant  Adjutant-General.  An  application  for  troops  from  the  Governor 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  General  Buchanan  was  received  an  hour  after  the  above  was  sent 

issued  a  circnlar  defining  the  relations  of  the  WASHnrGTow,  D.  C^  Sqftemher  12, 1868. ) 

military  forces  to  the  civil  authorities  within  Heceived  at  New  Orleans,  September  12, 1868.   f 

the  State.    The  sheriff,  he  said,  was  author-  ^'^  Jfg/o^-ggwyyj  R.  C.  .Bitchanan,  commanding 

ized,  "in  cases  of  nnlawM  resistance  tohis an-  Yo^?:CShffterieceived  and  anproved. 

thonty  clearly  shown  to  exist,  to  require  the  j.  c.  KELTtft^ 

assistance  of  any  troops  serving  within  his  Assistant  Acljutant-General. 

district.    In  snch  cas^  the  military  command-  Hkadqvabtxbs  DxPABmirT  ow  Lottisiaita,  i 

er  will  be  required  to  render  the  assistance  Nxw  Oblxavs,  La.,  S^ftember  14, 1868. ) 

called  for;  provided  thatj  in  the  exercise  of  a  ^^  AdjvtwUr-Qeneral  United Staiet  Army,  Washing' 

sound  discretion,  he  is  satined  that  the  nece^  Mipecied,  every  thing  pa«ied  oS  quietly  in  the 

sity  for  such   service   exists."     Any  United  Bepublican  procession  on  Saturday  Ust. 

States  marshal,  he  said,  had  also,  in  oases  of  re-  ROBEBT  C.  BUCHANAN, 

aiatance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ^^  a  Brevet  liigor-General  IT.  S.  A.,  commanding, 

light  to  call  upon  any  military  commander.  The  Democratic  State  Committee  had  issued 

within  his  district,  for  such  assistance  as  the  a  circular  on  the  11th,  calling  upon  the  adhe- 

nature  of  the  case  may  require,  but  the  mill-  rents  of  the  party  to  avoid  all  mterference  or 

tarr  commander  will,  as  before  indicated,  ex-  coimection  with  the  demonstration,  and  recom- 

ercise  a  sound  discretion  in  deciding  upon  the  mending  *'  a  calm,  cautious,  di^ified  and  ouiet, 

neoessity  for  the  use  of  his  troops.*^    "In  no  but  resolute,  firm,  and  determined  spirit." 
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Another  serious  disturbance  ocoorred  in  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d  of  September,  and  occasioned  great  excite- 
ment among  the  citizens.  Several  colored  po- 
litical clnbs  halted  in  their  parade  in  front  of 
a  restaurant,  when  some  inaiscreet  person  on 
the  premises  persisted  in  shooting  for  Sejmonr 
and  Blair.  This  occasioned  an  attack  upon  the 
building  and  its  occupants,  and  led  to  a  Airious 
conflict,  in  which  several  persons  were  killed. 
During  the  excitement  which  succeeded,  the 
following  proclamation  appear'^ : 

Ezxounvx  DspABTicBHT,  State  ov  Lovibiaka,  ) 
Niw  O&LEAjrs,  Septmiber  26, 1868.      f 

I  call  upon  the  good  people  of  New  OrleauB  to  at  onoe 
repair  to  thdr  residenoes,  and  abstain  from  taij  ex- 
citing acts  or  oonvenatioD.  The  civil  authorities  are 
capable  of  suppressinff  anj  difficulties  that  may  arise, 
and  arresting  any  offenden,  or,  if  found  ineffldent, 
will  be  promptlv  assisted  bv  the  military. 

I  call  upon  all  p<^tioal  clubs  to  abstain  from  any 
display  wnatever  for  the  present. 

H.  0.  WABMOUTH,  Qovemor  of  Louisiana. 

Perhaps  the  most  seridus  outbreak  of  all  was 
that  which  took  place  at  Opelonsas,  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Liuidry,  on  the  28th  of  September. 
Through  that  month  there  had  been  feass 
of  a  collision  between  the  hostile  bands  of  ex- 
treme political  partisans  in  that  parish,  but  the 
most  influential  men  of  both  political  parties 
had  concerted  measures  for  preserving  the 
peace,  and  a  large  mass  meeting  of  each  party 
was  held  at  Opelonsas,  without  any  disturbance 
having  occurred.  On  the  27th  the  editor  of 
the  St.  Landry  Progress^  a  Republican  news- 
paper, was  flogged  into  a  recantation  of  an  of- 
fensive article  published  in  his  paper,  and  a  re- 
port got  abroaa  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
Thereupon  numerous  bands  of  armed  negroes 
marched  upon  the  town,  to  the  great  conster- 
nation of  the  citizens.  The  men  of  the  village 
went  out  in  squads  to  meet  and  disarm  the  ne- 
groes, but  one  company  reibsed  to  disperse, 
and  a  fight  ensued,  in  which  several  persons  on 
each  side  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  by  order.  Brevet 
Mijor-General  Lovell  H.  Bousseau  was  as- 
ngned  to  the  command  of  the  Department 
of  Louisiana,  which  includes  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  General  Buchanan  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Louisiana, 
under  Rousseau. 

Another  unfortunate  conflict  between  the 
negroes  and  whites  occurred  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  parish  of  St.  Bernard,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  slaughter  of  a  family  of  whites, 
and  the  burning  of  their  residence.  Several 
negroes  were  also  killed  or  wounded.  The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  was  the  result  of  this, 
affair  and  several  less  important  disturbances 
in  and  near  the  city  of  New  Orleans : 

HbADQVABTKBS  DXPABTICXNT  OF  LoinSXANA,  ) 

New  Oblbaits,  Oatober  26<A.     ) 

Breoet  M'qfor' General  SchoJMd.  SecreCarv  of  War : 

I  have  just  received  the  following  om<nal  commu- 
nication, which  I  believe  to  be  true,  from  the  Gov- 
ernor 01  Louisiana,  and  ask  for  instructions  in  the 
premises : 


The  eTidence  Is  oonelaslTe  that  the  civil  antfaoritlee  iu 


the  parishes  of  Orleans,  JefferBon,  and  8t  Bemazd,  are 
unaole  to  preserve  order  and  protect  the  Itres  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people.    The  act  of  Oongreee  prohftdtiB^  the 


organisataon  of  the  militia  fn  this  Bute  strips  me  of  all 
power  to  sustain  them  in  the  dischai^  of  tbelr  dutleft, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  api>eal  to  you  to  take  diamof  the 
peace  of  these  parishes,  and  use  your  forces  to  that  end. 
If  yon  respond  fkroiahly  to  my  request,  I  will  at  onoe 
oraer  the  sheriflk  and  police  forces  to  report  to  yon  for 
orders.  Veiy  respectfally,  your  obedient  semmt, 
HBNBT  0.  WABMOUTH,  Governor  of  LonSslana. 
L.  H.  BonssKAU,  Brevet  XiOoi^General,  mmmandlng, 

Wab  Depakthxnt,     ) 
'WASBiNGToir,  OeUAet'i^a^A 
Brteet  Mii^or-General  L,  K  Bousbmu^  eommanawg 
DtjHM^neiU  of  LouiaiaiuL,  N^w  OrUaima: 
Tour  dispatch  of  the  S6ih,  forwarding  a  measage 
fi*om  the  Governor  of  Ijouisiuia,  and  asking-  inatnie- 
tions,  has  been  reoeived. 

Tou  are  authorized  and  expected  to  take  sach  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
good  order,  and  to  protect  the  livea  and  property  of 
citizens.      J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  Seoretazy  of  War. 

The  parishes  named  by  the  Grovemor  ooiisti- 
tute  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  created 
by  the  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  in  which  all 
the  police  regulations  are  under  the  comtrol  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  of  their  sabormnates.  After 
the  disturbance  connected  with  the  affiur  in 
St.  Bernard,  the  commissioners  appointed  Gen- 
eral J.  B.  Steedman  Chief  of  Police,  pro  Um^ 
who  accepted  the  position  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  choose  nis  own  subordinates.  Gen- 
eral Bousseau  thereupon  published  the  follow- 
ing address  to  the  people: 

HkABQUABTSBS  DsPABTMKNT  OV  LoiTUIAjrA,  1 

States  or  Louisiaha  ahd  Arkavbas,     > 
Nbw  Oklrass,  OeUfbtr  fSik. ) 
7b  the  I^ople  of  New  Orieant,  Louieitma  .- 

FxLLOw-OiTizKNS :  I  have  received  inatroetians 
fh>m  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  take  saoh  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  preaerve  peace  and  sood 
order,  and  to  protect  the  livea  and  property  of  the 
citizens.  As  the  city  is  quiet  to-day,  I  ttdnk  it  the 
proper  time  to  make  the  above  annooncemenl,  sod 


call  upon  the  law-abiding  citizena  to  aid  me, 
ter.  in  carrying  out  these  instructions :  and  to  that 
ena  they  are  earnestly  requested  to  renvin  from  aa- 
sembling  in  large  bodies  m  the  atreets,  to  avoid  ez- 
dting  conversations,  and  other  oauaea  of  initstkm 
and  excitement,  and  to  pursue  their  ordimury  avoca- 
tions as  usuaL 

The  police  force  of  the  dty  has  been  reotnazuaed, 
and  the  inefficient  members  dropped  froai  &e  rdls 
and  others  appointed  in  their  places,  and  Qeneral  J. 
B.  Bteedman  appointed  Chief  of  Police,  pro  ta».,  bv 
the  Board  of  Police  ConmuasionerB.  Generml  Steed- 
man  and  his  police  force  will  be  8upp<»t^  by  the 
military,  and  assurance  is  g}ven,  alike  to  the  peaceful 
and  the  lawless,  that  ever^  thing  at  my  oommaad, 
and  to  the  utmost  of  m^  ability,  will  be  uaed  in  the 
endeavor  to  obey  these  instructions.  For  the  present, 
political  processions  and  patrolling  the  BtraeiB  by 
aimed  men  are  prohibited. 

LOVELL  H.  BOUSSBAU. 
Brevet  Migor-Gen.  U.  8.  A,  1y^mTaan^ing 

On  the  same  day  on  which  General  Steed- 
man  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  police  of 
New  Orleans  by  the  State  oommissioiiera,  the 
city  coxmcil  met  and  unanimously  passed  reso- 
lutions authorizing  the  mayor,  "in  vievr  of  the 
illegality  of  the  metropolitan  police  bill,  and 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  pouce  under  it  to 
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maintam  order,  to  organize  a  police  force  in  a  romance  of  IriBli  life,  which  immediately  be- 
Gonformit J  with  the  laws  eziBting  prior  to  the  came  popular,  and  being  dramatized  was  pro- 
paasage  of  the  bill.'*    The  mayor  did,  accord-  dnced  on  the  stage  with  great  effect.  Power 
mglj,  order  Thomas  E.  Adams,  the  chief  of  sostaining  the  principal  character.    His  next 
police  nnder  the  old  law,  to  resume  the  duties  pnblication  was  '*  Handy  Andy,"  commenced 
of  that  office,  and  report  the  force  at  his  com-  but  not  completed  in  Bentley^s  Miicellany^  and 
mand,  and  the  measures  taken  to  preserve  the  published  entire,  with  illustrations  by  the  au- 
peace  and  order  of  the  city.    General  Steed*  thor,  in  1842.    In  1844,  he  published  *•*•  Treas- 
man  did  not,  howeyer,  surrender  his  position,  ure  Trove,  the  first  of  a  Series  of  Accounts  of 
and  a  writ  of  ii^ unction  issued  from  the  fifth  Irish  Heirs,"  etc.,  with  twenty-six  illustrations 
District  Court  to  prohibit  the  mayor  from  com-  on  steel  by  the  author.    This  was  originally 
missioning  any  person  for  police  duty.    The  published  in  numbers,  under  the  title  of  ^^  £.  s. 
constitutionality  of  the  metropolitan  police  act  d.,  or  Accounts  of  Irish  Heirs."   He  published 
was  thus  put  in  a  way  to  be  tested  before  the  also  a  nmnber  of  Irish  songs,  among   them 
courts  of  the  State.    The  right  of  the  city  of  "  Rory  CMore,"  "  Molly  Carew,"  etc.,  "  Molly 
New  Orleans  to  control  its  own  police  was  Bawn,"  '^The  Four-leaved  Shamrock,"  and 
guaranteed  by  the  former  constitution  of  the  several  operas  founded  upon  his  own  works. 
State,  but  this  ^arantee  was  not  renewed  in  In  1889  Mr.  Lover  publisned  a  collection  of 
the  constitution  of  1868.  his  *'  Songs  and  Ballads,"  with  the  words  only ; 
The  presidential  election  passed  over,  in  the  but  considerably  more  than  100  of  his  songs 
State  of  Louisiana,  without  any  serious  trou-  were  separately  published  with  music,  com- 
ble,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Demo*  posed  or  adapted  by  the  author  himself.    He 
cratic  eltetors.     The  whole  vote   cast  was  never  attempted  to  write  classically,  but  what 
118,888,  of  which  88,268  were  for  Grant  for  he  attempted  he  did  artistically.    His  accom- 
President,  and  80,226  for  Seymour,  giving  the  paniments  were  tastefrilly  composed,  and  writ- 
latter  a  minority  of  46,962.  ing  the  words,  as  he  always  did,  to  the  songs, 
Notwithstanding  the  continual  political  ex-  his  correct  musical  ear  prevented  him  from  en- 
citements  of   the  year,  some   progress  was  deavoring  to  twist   nonsensical   and   harsh- 
made  in  Louisiana  in  the  material  and  Indus-  sounding  phrases  into   his   melodies.     Even 
trial  interests  of  the  State.    The  crops  were  now  not  a  few  of  his  ballads  still  hold  their 
fnUy  up  to  the  average  in  the  great  staples,  ground,  and  in  Australia  and  America  they 
cotton  and  sugar,  while  much  more  com  and  are  treated  as  tenderly  as  a  piece  of  shamrock 
other  grains  was  raised  than  was  the  case  in  brought  over  from  Ireland.    Finding  his  health 
former  times.    Some  assistance  was  rendered  failing  him,  Mr.  Lover,  in  1844,  composed  a 
to  the  planters  and  freedmen  in  the  early  part  series  of  entertainments,  called  "  Irish  Even- 
of  the  year  through  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  ings,"  in  which  he  recited  extracts  from  his 
of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  own  works,  and  interspersed  songs  and  music 
Supplies  of  provisions  were  fhmished  in  many  of  his  own  compoation.   These  proved  exceed- 
cases,  and  much  was  done  to  bring  together  ingly  popular,  and,  after  continuing  them  for 
the  demand  and  supply  of  labor.    The  portion  some  time,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  falling  to  the  1847,  where  he  received  a  cordial  welcome. 
State  was  $17,000.  Returning,  he  produced  a  similar  entertain- 
LOYER,  Samitbl,  an  Irish  artist,  novelist,  ment  from  his  transatlantic  experience,  which 
song-writer,  and  composer,  bom  in   Dublin,  was  equally  well  received.     His  latest  works 
in  1797;  died  in  that  city,  July  8,  1868.    He  were:  "The  Lyrics  of  Ireland,"  edited  and 
was  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Stock  annotated  by  Samuel  Lover,  published  in  1868, 
Exchange,  and  was  educated  by  his  father  for  and  "  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems,"  pub- 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  from  an  early  age  he  lished  in  1860.    He  retired  from  public  life  in 
showed  a  great  desire  to  become  an  artist,  and  1849,  having  married  a  rich  lady,  and  having 
with  genius  and  perseverance  succeeded  so  been  placed  on  the  civil  pension  list  for  the 
far  as  to  be  elected,  in  1828,  a  member  of  the  sum  of  £100  ($500)  per  annum  by  the  British 
Royal  Hibernian  Society  of  Arts ;  and  practised  Government.      He    continued,    however,    to 
the  profession  of  a  miniature-pcunter  for  some  write  songs  and  adapt  them  to  music  until  the 
years  in  Dublin  with  success.    While  thus  en-  last  year  of  his  life. 


g^aged,  he  developed  also  rare  powers  as  a  LOWRIE,  Walteb,  a  statesman  and  phi- 
writer  both  of  prose  and  verse,  and,  under  the  lanthropist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  De- 
encouragement  of  Thomas  Moore,  published    cember  10,  1784 ;  died  in  New  York  City,  De- 


in  1882  a  collection  of  short  pieces,  entitled  cember  14, 1868.    His  father  and  mother  were 

*'*'  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland,  by  Samuel  both  of  good  Scottish  families,  but  emigrat- 

Ix>ver,  R.  H.  A.,  with  six  etchings  by  the  au-  ed  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Arm- 

thor."    This  was  favorably  received,  and  was  strong  County,  Pa.,  when  Walter  was  but  seven 

followed  by  a  second  series,  published,  in  Lon-  years  of  age.  The  father  was  a  highly-intelligent 

don,  in  1884.      In  1887  Mr.  Lover  removed  to  man  and  a  very  earnest  and  decided  Christian. 

Liondon,  and  made  authorship  his  profession,  Walter  Lowrie  received  his  early  training  at 

contributing  largely  to  the  periodical  literature  home,  and  amid  many  difficulties  succeeded  in 

of  ^e  day.    He  also  wrote  ^'  Rory  O^More,"  acquiring  a  good  education.    He  pursued  at 
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one  time  a  course  of  theological  stadies  with  a 
yiew  of  entering  the  ministry  in  the  Presby- 
terian Ohnrch,  but  at  length  decided  to  remain 
in  secular  life.  For  many  years  he  represented 
Bntler  County,  Pa.,  in  die  State  Legislature, 
and,  in  ldl9,  was  chosen  U.  8.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  dose  of  his  term,  in 
1825,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  continued  in  that  position  till  December, 
1836,  a  period  of  eleven  years.  He  then  re- 
signed to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  liGssions.  This  im- 
portant post  he  filled  for  thirty-two  years, 
assisted  of  late  years  by  his  son,  Bev. 
John  0.  Lowrie,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Irving.  Two  of  his  sons  have  been  foreign 
missionaries.  Mr.  Lowrie  was  distingoished, 
as  a  Senator  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
for  remarkable  executive  ability  and  skill  in 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  he  brought  these 
excellent  qualities,  as  well  as  a  rare  tact  and 
judgment  in  the  trying  and  difficult  duties  of 
his  position,  into  service  in  his  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Missions.  Ever  faithful,  disin- 
terested, and  self-denying,  he  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  witnessing  during  his  long  term  of 
service  the  rapid  growth  of  the  missions  of  the 
Board  and  their  greatly-increased  efficiency. 

LtTBEOK,  a  free  city  belonging  to  the  North- 
German  Oonfederation.  Area  (since  the  ces- 
sion of  Bergedorf  to  Hamburg,  August  8, 1867), 
67  square  miles;  population  in  1867,  48,688; 
in  1862,  44,857,  increase  in  five  years,  9.42  per 
cent.  The  city  of  Ltlbeck,  inclusive  of  the 
suburbs,  has  86,858  inhabitants,  and  the  country 
districts  12,185.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  Lutheran  Ohnrch,  only 
about  500  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Ohnrch. 
Presiding  Burgomaster,  in  1868,  Dr.  0.  L.  Roeck. 
In  the  budget  for  1868,  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure is  fixed  at  1,852,000  marks  each  (2^ 
marks  =  1  Prussian  thaler,  or  97  cents  gold). 
Public  debt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868, 
1 9,408,800  marks.  The  army  was  dissolved  Oc- 
tober 1,  1867,  and  those  liable  to  mUitary  duty 
enter  the  Prussian  army.  The  imports,  in  1867, 
were  valued  at  80,960,000  marks  courant ;  in 
1866,  at  80,640,000  courant.  The  countries 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  commerce  are  the  fol- 
lowing (value  expressed  in  millions  of  marks) : 

1.13 
0.75 
0.19 
0.10 
0.06 


at  Baltimore)  gives  the  following  statistic&l 
view  of  the  Lutheran  Ohurch  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1868: 


SYNODS. 


L  SifHodt  oMiitfetaf  wUh  tks  ''Om- 
etal Synod'' (ftiU  UMUaSUUet, 

1.  Bjnod  of  Kev  Toric 

5.  l^rtwlck  Synod  (N.  in 

8.  Franckeui  Synod  (N.  x .) 

4.  Synod  of  New  Jenej 

fi.  Synod  of  But  PennajlvaniA.... 

6.  Sasquehanna  Synod  (Fa.) 

7.  Synod  of  West  PennayhranU.... 

8.  Synod  of  Oentnl  PeniuylTania. 

9.  AJlegiiaDy  Synod  (Fa.) 

10.  Fittsbarg  Synod  (Fa.) 

11.  Synod  of  lUiTland 

15.  MeUncbthon  Synod  (Md.) 

18.  Ba«t  Ohio  Synod. 

14.  Wlttenbei^  Synod  (Ohio) 

U.  Miami  Synod  (Ohio) 

16.  Synod  of  NoitDem  Indiana 

IT.  Olive-Branch SynodTInd.) 

18.  Synod  of  Noilbeniininols 

19.  Synod  of  Southern  IlUnois 

SO.  Synod  of  (Tentrai  IllinoiB 

81.  Synod  oflowa 


Com' 


H.  Synodt  qf  the  '^  General 

1.  New  York  MtDlBterinm 

8.  Synod  of  Fennaylvanla 

8.  PlttabaivSynod(Pa.) 

4.  Bnffllsh  Didt  Synod  of  Joint ) 

Synod  of  Ohio f 

Bngliah  Synod  of  Ohio 

Synod  of  Illinois 

Synod  of  WiBOonahi 

a  Synod  of  Michigan. 

9.  Synodoflowa 

10.  Synod  of  Minnesota 

11.  Scandlnarlan  Aogostana  Synod 

12.  Synod  of  Canada. 


6. 
6. 
7. 


HL  Synods  connected  toUh  the 
(Southern)  General  Synod  qf 
North  America, 


1. 
S. 
8. 

4. 
6. 
0. 


Synod  of  Vlrartnia 

Synod  of  Southwest  Virginia. . . 

Synod  of  North  (Sarolina 

Synod  of  South  Carolina 

Synod  of  Oeorda 

Holston  Synod(Tonn.) 


Russia 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Pmseia 

Mecklenburg. 
Norway 


1M7. 

18M. 

11.68 

17.48 

4.07 

4.68 

1.88 

&61 

1.45 

1.17 

0.88 

0.17 

0.06 

0.18 

England 

France 

Bremen 

Holland 

Belgium  . . . . , 
N.  America.. 


rv.  Synods  not  connected  wUh  any 
General  Synod  or  Oeneral  OoundL 

1.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

8.  Joint  Synod  of  Missouri 

8.  Norwegian  Synod  (Wis.,  etc.). . . 
4.  Tennessee  Synod. 


6.  EilBon*s  Synod. 

6.  Union  Synod  (Ind.)... 

7.  Bnilhlo  Sjnod_(N.  T.). 

9.' 
10. 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1867  was  as 
follows:  arrivals,  1,688  vessels  (582  steamers), 
117,801  lasts  (of  4,000  pounds  each);  clear- 
ances, 1,681  vessels  (680  steamers),  177,066 
lasts.  The  merchant  navj,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1868,  embraced  48  vessels  (17 
steamers),  5,088  lasts. 

LUTHERANS.  1.  United  States. — ^,The 
Lutheran  Church  Almanac  iot  1869  (published 


German  Srnod  of  New  Yoilc. . . 

Svnod  of  Mississippi 

Missionary  Synod  of  the  West. . 
11.  Concordia  Synod  of  Virginia.... 
18.  Synod  ofTexas 
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180 


100 

860 

60 
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16 

80 
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966 


69 
800 

191 

90 
80 
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100 
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81 

88 

41 
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18,150 
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The  statistics  given  in  the  Lutheran  Ckvr^ 
Almanac  for  1869  published  by  S.  K.  BroH 
Allentown,  1869)  somewhat  differ  from  ^e 
above  figures,  giving  a  total  of  47  sjnods,  l,8w 
ministers,   8,288  congregations,  and  373,903 
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commnnicants.    Under  the  patronage  of  the  ationa,  and  similar  organizations.     A  corn- 
Lutheran  Church  (all  the  ahove  divisions  taken  mittee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
together)  are  18  theological  institutions,  includ-  Evangelical  AUiance,  and  to  act  as  a  delegation 
ing  theological  departments  of  colleges;  17  col-  to  the  next  (sixth)  convention  of  that  hody. 
leges ;  8  female  seminaries,  and  12  academies.  Delegates  were  also  sent  to  the  National  Tern- 
There  are  also  16  orphans^  homes,  and  other  perance  Convention.    The  Synod  determined 
eleemosynary  institutions.     Thirty  Lutheran  to  regard  the  year  ending  October  81,  1868,  as 
periodicals  are  published,  namely,  11  English,  a  year  of  Jubilee,  in  celebration  of  the  seventh 
14  German,  3  Swedish  and  Norwegian.  swoi-oentennial  of  the  Reformation,  and  to 
The  "General  Synod  "began  its  twenty-third  solicit  "jubilee  offerings  "for  all  the  benevo- 
convention  at  Harrisburg,  May  8, 1868.    This  lent  enterprises  and  institutions  of  the  Church. 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  The  second  session  of  the  "  General  Council " 
since  the  formal  wimdrawal  of  three  entire  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  commencing  November 
synods  (Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  the  Eng-  12th.    Delegates  reported  from  the  Ministeri- 
1^  Synod  of  Ohio),  and  of  portions  of  three  ums  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York ;  tke  Eng- 
others,  all  of  which,  in  1867,  took  part  in  the  lish  and  the  English  District  Synods  of  Ohio ; 
organization  of  the  "General  Council."*    Li  the  Pittsburg,   Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Augus- 
other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  connection  tana,  Minnesota,  Canada,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
was  reported  by  the  committee  on  the  state  of  Concordia  Synods.    A  delegate  applied  also, 
religion  as  improved.    The  benevolent  opera-  and  was   admitted,  from   the  Texas  Synod, 
tions  of  the  Church  had  been  stimulated,  and  the  Four  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the  "four 
home  missionary  work  had  been  prosecuted  with  points"  as  a  test  for  new  membership,  a  ques- 
new  energy,  but  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  tion  on  which  danger  of  division  of  the  council 
had  met  with  a  comparatively  feeble  support,  had  been  apprehended.    These  four  points  are 
The  prospects   of  the  Theological  Seminary  the  holding  of  Millennarian  ^Chiliastic)  views, 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Vere  bright.    Besides  this,  the  joining  of  secret  societies,  tiie  exchange 
five  literary  and  theological  institutions,  and  of  pulpits  with  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
one  seminary,  were  reported  to  the  General  tions,  and  the  admission  of  members  of  other 
Synod.    The  former  had  in  the  aggregate  up-  religious  denominations  to  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
ward  of  600  pupils,  the  last  had  about  90.    A  A  minority  desired  an  explicit  condemnation 
new  constitution  for  the  General  Synod  was  of  every  form  of  MiUennarianism  (Chiliasm), 
adopted.    It  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  District  an  earnest  warning  against  secret  societies,  and 
Synods  for  their  approval.    In  addition,  an  an  absolute  prohibition  of  fellowship  witii  those 
article  explanatory  or  in  reaffirmation  of  doc-  not  Lutheran  as  regards  exchange  of  pulpits 
trine  was  adopted,  "  to  prevent  all  misappre-  and  admission  to  ^e  Lord^s  Supper.    It  was 
hension  and  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrinal  expected  that,  if  the  General  Council  would  ac- 
position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  represented  cede  to  these  terms,  it  would  be  joined  by  a 
in  the  General   Synod."    It   is  as  follows:  number  of  the  synods  which  are  stul  independ- 
**  That  this  General   Synod,  resting  on  the  ent.    It  was  found,  however,  that  only  three 
Word  of  God  as  the  sole  authority  in  matters  synods  (Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  New  York) 
of  faith,  on  its  infallible  warrant  rejects  the  were  in  favor  of  making  all  these  four  points  a 
Bomish  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  or  tran-  test  of  membership,  and  a  fourth  synod  (Iowa) 
snbstantiation,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of  con-  was  in  favor  of  the  last  three  points.    The  ma- 
aabstantiation ;  rejects   the   Roman  Catholic  jority  agreed  on  the  following  declaration : 
mass,   and  all  ceremonies  distinctive  of  the  * 

mass;  denies  any  power  to  the  sacraments  as  ^  ^i^i^^'lf    auiatm?'--!.  This  Coundl  holds 

a«x«»ao,  «^    «(,  ««j  yx^fT  «^  v^ /r    ^"^*^*"^"'^  ""  firmly  the  doctrme  of  our  Lord's  oominff,  and  the  as- 

an  opus  operatum,  or  that  the  blessmgs  con-  sociated  Articles  touching  the  Last  TEngs,  as  they 

nected  with  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper  can  are  set  forth  in  the  General  Creeds  and  in  the  Augs- 

be  received  without  faith ;  rejects  auricular  con-  burg  Confession,  in  that  sense  of  them  which  has 

fession  and  priestly  absolution ;  holds  that  there  ^  undisputed  among  all  who  have  made  a  credible 

iBnopriesthoodonearthbutthatofaUbelievers,  g^es^on  of  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  Lutheran 

and  that  God  only  can  forgive  sins ;  and  main-  a.  The  Genenl  Council  has  neither  had  nor  would 

tains  the  Divine  obligation  of  the  Christian  consent  to  have  fellowship  with  any  synod  which 

Sabbath."      An    expression    of  doctrine    on  tolerates  the  "  Jewish  opimons "  or  "  Chiliastio  opin- 

Christian  communion  and  unity  was  adopted  ions"  condemned  in  the  seventeenth  Article  orUie 

^A*     «  »u  ^vi^muiuuvu  €»u     »«**vj  T»  oo  «uv|y wvi.  ^,y-g^,jj.j.  Confession. 

in  oppositaon  to  the  clos^ommumon  doctrmes  Jf  The  poii^ts  on  which  our  Confession  has  not 

of  some  Lutheran  Synods.    They  express  the  been  explicit,  or  on  which  its  testimony  is  not  at 

spirit  of   Christian   affection  and  fellowship  present  mtorpreted  in  precisely  the  same  way  by  per- 

toward  all  evangelical  pastors  and  churches :  «>«»  ©^^  mteUigent  and  honest  and  equally  unr^ 

,»»i«^^A  ♦^x  ^^Jc^'T.-.^ir.-^  oil   a;«%/«A»A  «r.ii^«r/x.I  servcd,  and  worthy  of  beUef  m  their  professions  of 

welcome  to  communion  all  smcere  followers  adherence  to  the  Confession,  should  ^ntlnue  to  be 

01   tne  Lord  Jesos  unnst  01  good  stanomg  m  the  subjects  of  calm,  thorough,  scriptural,  and  prayeiv 

their  churches,  and  promise  hearty  cooperation  ful  investigation,  until  we  shall  see  perfectly  eye  to 

with  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  the  Sunday-  eve  both  as  regards  the  teaching  of  God's  Word  and 

School  Union,  Yonng  Men's  Ohristnm  A«K>ci-  %*rT^l^^S^^AtU..'--l.  Though  „,er, 

secrecy  in  association  be  not  in  itself  immoral,  yet  as 

*  See  AxKUAii  Axebicait  CrcLOP^aDiA  for  186T.  it  is  so  easily  susceptible  of  abuse,  and  ui  its  abuse 
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may  work,  as  it  has  often  worked,  great  mischief  in  heart,  not  thoronghlj  nnderatanding  the  points  in- 

family,  Onoroh,  State,  and  we  earnestly  beseeoh  all  voWed,  but  in  no  respeHCt  approving  the  blasphemies 

Sood  men  to  ponder  tne  question  whether  the  bene-  which  are  uttered  against  the  Kofy  Supper,  as  it  is 

ts  they  believe  to  be  connected  with  secret  societies  dispensed  and  taught  in  our  churches  according  to 

might  not  be  equally  reached  in  modes  not  liable  to  the. Institution  and  Testament  of  Christ." — li,,  17. 
the  same  abuse.  6.  U  is  the  hope  of  our  Church,  now  as  aforetime, 

2.  Any  and  all  societies  for  moral  and  religious  that  ^*  if  such  persons  were  rightly  instructed  con- 

ends  which  do  not  rest  on  the  supreme  authoritv  of  ceminff  all  these  points,  they  would,  by  the  roid- 

Ood's  Holy  Word,  as  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  ance  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  1^  to  a  consent  with  us 

Testaments — ^whioh  do  not  recognise  our  Lord  Jesus  and  our  churches  in  the  immutable  truths  of  God's 

Christ  as  the  true  Qod  and  the  only  mediator  between  Word."— /J.,  17. 

God  and  men— which  teach  doctrines  or  have  usages        7.  Hence  it  is  a  duty  which  our  Church  now,  as 

or  forms  of  worship  condemned  in  God*s  Word  and  aforetime,  enjoins  upon  her  theologians  and  all  her 

in  the  Confessions  of  His  Church — which  assume  to  pastors,  that  "  fittinglv  and  with  moderation  they 

themselves  what  God  has  given  to  His  Church  and  mstruct,  admonish,  ana  warn  out  of  God's  Word,  aU 

its  ministers — ^which  require  undefined  obligations  to  who,  from  simplicitv  or  ignorance,  have  wandered 

be  assumed  by  oath,  are  unchristian,  and  we  solemnly  firom  the  truth." — Id,,  17. 

warn  our  members  and  ministers  a^pdnst  all  fellow-        8.  Our  Church  comeases  now,  as  aforetime,  thai 

ship  with,  or  connivance  at,  associations  which  have  the  Holy  Church  Universal  is  preeminently  a  feUow- 

this  character.  ship  whose  internal  bond  is  fiuth  and  the  HoIt  Ghost 

S.  All  connection  with  infidel  and  immoral  associ-  in  the  heart,  and  whose  outward  token  is  **  the  pure 

ations  we  consider  as  requiring  the  exercise  of  prompt  Word  and  the  incorrupt  sacraments.    The  Church  is 

and  decisive  discipline,  and,  after  fiuthAU  and  patient  a  communion  of  saints,  to  wit :  the  assembly  of  saints 

monition  and  teaching  from  God's  Word,  the  cutting  who  are  in  the  fellowship  of  tne  same  Goapel  or  doo- 

ofT  the  persistent  and  obstinate  offender  ftx>m  the  trine^  and  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  renews, 

eommumon  of  the  Chuch  until  he  abandons  them  and  sanctifies,  and  governs  their  hearts ; "  and  that  *' the 

shows  a  true  repentance.  Catholic  (Christian)  Church  consists  of  men  scat- 

ni.  In  rsgard  to  JBxehanffs  qflhdmU.'—'We  hold^  1.  tered  throughout  the  whole  world,  fi*om  the  rising 

That  the  purity  of  the  pulpit  should  be  guarded  with  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof." — Apciogif^ 

the  most  conscientious  care,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  AH.  4. 

admitted  to  our  pulpits,  whether  of  the  Lutheran  9.  Our  Church  now,  as  aforetime,  amid  the  damon 
name  or  of  anv  other,  of  whom  there  is  just  reason  of  rationalism  and  sectarianism,  confesses  that  the 
to  doubt  whether  he  will  preach  the  pure  truth  of  unchanging  marka  of  the  Church  are  "  the  pure  doc- 
God's  Word  as  taught  in  the  Confessions  of  our  trine  or  the  Gospel,  and  the  saonunenta— ^lat  this 
Church.  Church  alone  is  properly  the  pillar  of  troth,  because 

2.  Lutheran  ministers  ma^r  properly  preach  wher-  it  retains  the  pure  .Gospel,  ana,  as  St.'Piml  saith,  the 
ever  there  is  an  opening  in  the  pulpit  of  other  foundation,  that  is.  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
churches,  unless  the  circumstances  imply,  or  seem  to  true  fkith  in  Him."  Tet  we  also,  as  aforetime,  eon- 
imply,  a  fellowship  with  error  or  schism,  or  a  restric-  fees  **  that  among  those  who  are  upon  the  true  foQn- 
tion  on  the  unreserved  expression  of  the  whole  coun-  dation.  there  are  many^  weak  ones  who  have  built 
sel  of  God.  upon  the  foundation  perishing  stubble,  that  is,  empty 

IV.  A»  regards  the  "  Oi>mmunion  with  thou  not  of  notions  and  opinions — and  yet,  because  they  do  not 

our  Church?^ — ^1.  We  hold  that  the  principle  of  a  overthrow  the  foundation,  are  still  Christians,  and 

discriminating^  as  over  against  an  indiscrimlnating  their  faults  may  be  forgiven  them  or  even  be  amend^ 

Communion,  is  to  be  flrmly  maintained.    Heretics  ed." — Id,,  4. 
and  fundamental  errorists  are  to  be  excluded  from. 

the  Lord's  Table.    The  responsibility  of  an  unworthy        The  minority  preeented  a  deolaraticm  ex> 

approach  to  the  Lord's  Table  does  not  rest  alone  upon  pressing  their  views.     The  Genend   Conncil 

whi  invke^ft  *'  **^*  approach,  but  also  upon  him  appointed  a  committee  to  open  oorrespondwice 

2.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  pastor  to  make  ^1^^   *^®    General    Conference  of  Lutheran 

such  examination  as  is  necessary  to  determine  the  mmisters    m    Germany.     A    committee    was 

Scriptural  fltness,  in  doctrine  and  life,  of  persons  ap-  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  nnder  which  the 

plying  for  admission  to  the   Commumon.     This  foreign   mission -work    may   be    prosecuted. 

should  be  done  mvanably  wheA  they  are  adnmted  Oi.^  °„^,^  ♦•v^*  ^^  ^^^^  I^^^^^^Jt^A^^ v 

for  the  first  time-and  whenever  af&rward  it  may  °*^P8  ^J!®  ^^^^  *^  open  con-espondeace  be- 

be  necessary.      So  that  it  may  be  affirmed  of  our  tween  tills  Doay  and  tne  Lntneran  Onnrch  of 

Church  now,  as  at  the  beginning :  "  None  are  ad-  Alaska,  the  Danish  West  India  lalaada^   and 

mltted  excent  they  be  proved."— ^ti^».  Oonf,,  Art,  gome  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  America. 

^^?^v"^   \     *.       #  *.        ^  II.  Europe.    The  Lutheran  popnlaHon    in 

5.  The  restoration  of  more  frequent  commumon,  /^     * ^u»v^*.     *"^  ^^u^wm*  pvj«u«avu    ui 

and  of  private  conference,  monition,  and  mstruction  JfJJ"?*^^  J^*^  ^1?^  ,5.  P*^  absorbed  by  the 

on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  especially  for  the  young  "  United  Evangehcal  Church,"  which  now  em- 

and  for  the  unstable,  would,  by  God's  blessing,  do  braces  almost  the  entire  Protestant  population 

much  for  the  inaintenanoe  of  a  higher  fidth  and  of  a  ©f  Germany,  and  of  which  a  largo  majoritr  of 

T'lS'Jh^loS^iou' A  Mth,  the  Traction  of  *»»<»  ^^^^  ^2J?^,»"^.i5**T?-  P^ 

errors  in  conflict  witii  it,  and  the  condemnation  of  are,  however,  40,000  classified  as  "  Indepen- 

heretics,  our  Church,  now  as  aforetime,  testifies,  to  dent    Lutherans"  in    old  Prussia,   1,584,767 

use  her  own  words,  "  that  it  is  by  no  means  her  coun-  Lutherans  in  Hanover,  48,000  in  Frankfort, 

nl?K?  ^li^  wti^r^'.fnt'^Siw  ^®0,000  in  Bavaria,  60,000  in  Bremen,  285,934 

feVttivin'e'w^^^^^  in  Brunswick,  220,000  m  Hamburg?  8,000  in 

demn  entire  Churches."— iV^oa  to  Aw*  o/a)««>ri,  Lippe-Ditmold,  49,000  m  Ltlbeck,  548,459  in 

p.  16.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  198,000  in  Oldeoboig, 

6.  It  is  the  judgment  of  our  Church,  now  as  afore-  2,279,882  in  Saxony,  260,000  in  Saxe- Weimar, 
time,  that  it  is  "beyond  all  doubt  whatever,  that  lii  a\n  :«   a^-.^  AlL«Wn.    ^ARt\{)t\  i«.  g-TI 
tiierearemanypiousiidholypeopleinthoseChilrches  Jt^!  ^ /J;^.^*^^^:^   •     %  u     '"T   ^^^»^^ 
which  have  not  accorded,  and  do  not  yet  accord  in  all  UoDUrg-lrOtna,  26,000  m  ocnaumbur^-I^ippe, 
respects  with  us,  who  walk  in  the  simplicity  of  their  73,457    in     Sohwarzburg  -  Budoktadt,     while 
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nearlj  the  entire   ProteBtant   population   of  vith  their  private  doctrine  and  adminiatratian  of 

Sohleswig  -  Holfltein,     lifecklenburg  -  Strelitz,  ■acraments. 

Reoss-Greitz  and  Reass-Scbleitz,  Saze-Meinin-  toxv      xv^x«/^         ^r,       ,« 

gen,  Schwartzburg-Sonderhanflen,  and  Wur-  In  September  the  first  "General  Synod  of 

temberg,  are  Lutherans.  tiie  LuAeran  State  Church  of  Sweden"  was 

Nearly  the  entire  population,  likewise,  of  5®^^-   /f  ™«7^y  ^^  ^JS.  ?^  ^^  representa- 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  are  Lutherans.  S^®^  ^^  ^^j¥lf^  constatuted  one  of  the  four 

Austria  has  1,218,760  Lutherans,  France  5^1?®  ^^  Sweden.  The  new  Swe^h  Con- 
about  600,000,  Holland  about  76,000  (in  two  "S*^??^  ^^^  J^^  J^^?^  ^^  i?^^»  v®^^ 
organizations,  a  liberal  and  a  "high  church"  Btituted  for  the  four  Estates  two  Chambers, 

one),  Poknd  882,000,  Finland  1,787,000.    In  ^^P  f^'  ?^'  J^^^.  1®?7*°?  *^®  ^^^]?  ^^^, 

Russia  proper  tllere  are  8  conldstories,  421  Bi^tical  lejjislation  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet 

churches,  and  666  ministers.  «f  ^  *^®  Kmg,  made  the  validity  of  all  rewlu- 

The  first  "  General  Conference  of  Delegates  ^^^  Pf^f^  ^^  l^^  *^  ecolesiastiad  aflGairs 

from  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Germany"  g^^^^^^v^^?^  x  v  f,®*"®^*  ®1  **^?  S^'i?. 

was  opened  at  Hanover,  July  Ist.  Three  classes  fJ^^.  ^^Jt^  ^n  VOBs^^^^nght  of  m- 

of  churches  were  represented :  1.  The  avowed-  H^^^JiJ?  *^®  Church  laws,  until  the  adoption 

ly  Lutheran  State  Churches  of  Bavaria,  Wur-  g^  &  /afferent  mterpretation  by  ^e  General 

temberg.  Saxony,  and  other  states.    2.  The  5^^^ ,  /^l  establishment  of  the  General 

Free  Lutheran  Churches  of  Prussia  and  of  ^^^^f^^Jf^?^"?,^^  Tf^^  ^.^7^1^^^^^ 

other  states  which  recognize  the  United  Evan-  l?\^  ^^»  }^^'  /*  shaU  consist  of  the  Arch- 

gelical  Church  as  the  only  state  Church.    8.  Z-^  ^^  F^®^  ?®  ^^®^®?  bishops  of  the 

The  Lutheran  party  in  the  United  Evangelical  ^f^°^»,  ^^'S  professors  of  the  theological 

Church.    Dr.  von  Earless,  weU  knownls  one  ^"^^Jji  ^«  ^^^^  Promanus  of  Stockholm, 

of  the  prominent  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  jj     ?^  ^®J^!?..5?  ^®  ^^^  ^7V^^  }^ 

Church,  and  now  President  of  the  Supreme  ^%  ^^1^  ?i  T®  *M^  ecclesiastical  districts, 

Ecclesiastical  Council  of  Bavaria,  and  member  ^^,^^  ^V^  rP^^^^J^^  ^^,  ^  "  "^"^^ 

of  the  First  Chamber  of  Bavaria,  was  chosen  fS^^  ^^^^^J^ff^^  ?^  ™  w  ^^v^ 

President    A  number  of  theologians  known  ?^^  ^^."i*  J¥  ^"^*f  of  Pubhc  Worship 

to  the  entire  Protestant  world  by  their  writ-  J^  *  "»\*  ^  be  present  at  the  meetings,  but 

ings,  were  present.     Among  them  were  Dr.  S**  ^^  ^^*^'        .    proceedings  of  the  First 

Kliefoth,    Dr.  Luthardt,  Dr.  von   Hofinann,  ^^??rv?SJ?,?SS'^*';            ;,  ^    v          u  a  ^. 

Dr.  Kahnis,  Dr.  Uhlhom,  Dr.  Thomasms.    The  ,,  LUXEMBURG  ♦  a  grand-duchy,  ^ited  by 

following  resolutions,  which  define  the  relation  *  P«»o?^  union '    with  HoUand,  but  which 

of  the  German  Lutheran  Churches  to  the  other  f  *»  ."^  mdependent  constotution  and  adminis- 

Protestant  state  Churches  and  to  the  Prot-  ^f'^^^^'.  5"?!  ^T"^™^  "  appomted  by  the 

estant  state  governments,  were  unanimously  f  ^  ^^  ^"fS^^'  t.^^^  governor  (smce 

Sopted-                "^^"««,  ^^^^  u^miiiuiiuDijr  y^|jj.^^  5^  ^350)^  Priuoc  Henry,  brother  of 

1.  Bufllcient,  but  at  the  same  time  indispensable  J^®  5^»  ""^  ^?^ff^^,'^^t^  fl^t^^'aL}^ 
for  the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  is  an  agreement  m  longed  firom  1815  to  1866  to  the  old  German 
the  true  doctrine  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Confederation.  Area,  990  square  miles ;  pop- 
sacraments  as  we  And  them  expressed  in  the  Confea-  ulation,  in  1864,  202,987  inhabitants ;  in  1866, 
sions  of  the  Lutheran  Church-  .  _  .  208,851 ;  in  1868,  199,958.  In  the  budget  for 
JmSi%?'tSrShS:STSfi  a<S^in""SrSS.*  th«  year  186r.'68,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
mand  of  an  agreement  in  true  doctrine,  and  in  the  4,886,220  francs,  and  the  expenditures  to 
administration  of  sacraments  with  the  Church  which  4,969,971  francs;  there  was  consequently  a 
it  is  to  gfovem.              ,        , ,                ^  deficit  of  128,757  francs.    The  public  debt  in 

8.  It  IS  therefore  inadmissible  to  unite  Churches  i^qq  ^^s  about  12,000,000  francs.    It  is  an- 

dLSSe^aSd^efrTtJ^tioT^raL^^^       "  ^^^J  reduced   abiut J 600,000  francs.     The 

4.  For  the  same  reason  the  right  cannot  be  con-  army  (according  to  the  law  of  August  18, 1868) 

ceded  to  the  ruler  of  a  conntiy  to  dissolve  eoclesias-  consists  of  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  which 

tical  territories  which  may  fiUI  to  him,  without  regard  ^gg  13  officers  and  600  under-officers  and  pri- 

to  their  doctrine  and  iwrministration  of  sacraments,  ^     ^h        is  also  a  corps  of  gendarmes, 

into  the  whole  of  the  state  Churches  m  such  a  man-  '«»"^'     rr  f  "  S^      oh'       ji        <b^^—   ^J^ 

ner  that  such  churches  would  only  conl^ue  to  exist  composed  of  8  officers,  27  under-officers,  and 

within  the  state  Chuvoh  as  individual  congregations,  79  gendarmes. 

M 

MACBRIDE,  JoHW  David,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  8.  A.,  College,  Oxford,  when  but  eighteen  years  old, 

an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  and  author,  for  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1799,  and  was  soon 

fifty-five  years  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  after  elected  a  fellow  of  Exeter  College.    He 

Oxford;  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1788;  became  M.  A.  in  1802,  and  D.  C.  L.  m  1812, 

died  at  Oxford,  January  24,  1868.    He  was    7 — -~ ZmTZIZ 

-rt^A  t\nW  ann  nf  A^lmiral   TnliTi  ITii/^^ri/lA    fmt\  *  For  ftaU  infbrmatlon  of  LuxembufTf  which,  hi  1807, 

the  only  son  01  Admiral  Jonn  Maconoe,  ana  ^„  the  subject  of  a  graye  European  comrficatlon,  see  the 

WBS  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Exeter  Amniii.  AxMsioAxVTOLorMDu,  for  im. 
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when  he  was  made  assessor  of  the  Chanoellor^s  Legislatare,  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to 
Court.  In  1818  he  was  appointed,  by  Lord  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  through- 
Grenville,  principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  the  oat  the  State  of  Maine,  from  its  first  settle- 
same  year  nominated  by  the  Lord  Almoner  to  ment  down  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Barker 
the  Readership  in  Arabic.  He  held  these  two  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  land  agent  of 
offices  until  his  death.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  State,  and  was  an  experienced  engineer  and 
raise  the  character  of  the  Hall  of  which  he  surveyor.  During  the  past  year  the  commb- 
was  head,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  it  into  a  sioner  completed  his  report,  to  be  presented 
raiJc  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  colleges  in  to  the  Legislature  at  its  session  of  1869.  The 
the  university.  His  liberality  to  the  poor,  his  summary  given  herevrith  is  from  a  sketch  pre- 
kindness,  sincerity,  warmth  of  heart,  and  his  pared  in  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  re- 
refined  and  courteous  manners,  made  him  nni-  port  by  the  Augusta  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ver sally  beloved.  He  achieved  a  high  reputa-  ton  Advertiser.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
tion  as  a  writer,  most  of  his  books  being  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  but  few  of 
theological  subjects,  though  he  was  a  layman,  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  as  ob- 
His  principal  works  were  ^^  Diatessaron,  or  served  in  Miune,  were  recorded ;  and,  owing 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  whjch  was  long  to  the  doubtftil  character  of  some  of  the  ear- 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  university ;  a  work  lier  observations,  the  commissioner  was  onable 
on  Mohammedanism;  '^Lectures  on  the  At-  to  place  reliance  upon  them.  The  magnetic 
tides  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  force  of  the  earth  being  a  planetary  force,  the 
Ireland,"  published  in  1858,  and  '' Lectures  on  commissioner  recognized  the  necessity  of  com- 
the  Episties,"  in  1858.  paring  observations  which  have  been  made 

MADAGASCAR,  RASUAHERnrA  Manjaka,  from  time  to  time,  in  places  widely  remote 

Queen  of,  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  Hovas  f^om  each  other ;  and  in  his  report  has  lumed 

since  the  close  of  1868 ;  born  about  1885 ;  died  at  usefulness  rather  than  originality.     He  gives 

at  Antananariva,  the  capital  of  the  Hova  king-  a  table  of  azimuths  extending  down  to  the 

dom,  in  Apnl,  1866.    Her  original  name  was  close  of  the  present  century,  and  for  every 

Rabodo,  and  she  had,  on  the  demise  of  the  five  minutes  of  latitude  within  the  limits  of 

ferocious  Ranavolana  in  1862,  ascended  the  the  State ;  also,  time-tables  for  the  elongations 

throne  as  queen-consort  to  Radama  II.,  and  and  culminations  of  the  North  star.    He  also 

on  his  assassination  in  1868  she  was  at  once  presents  such  general  rules  and  suggestions  as 

made  queen-regnant,  it  was  said  by  the  unanl-  will  enable  the  land-surveyor  to  determine  the 

mous  voice  of  the  anti-foreign  party,  by  whom  declination  of.  the  needle  for  himself^  and  with 

the  king  had  been  assassinated,  though,  being  the  instruments  used  in  ordinary  surveys.    The 

of  royal  lineage  and  the  next  in  hereditary  sue-  western  line  of  no  variation  in  the  United 

cession  to  the  late  king,  she  was  entitled  to  the  States    now   traverses   Cleveland,    Ohio    (or 

throne.    Immediately  after  her  accession  to  about  24}^^  east),  passes  near  Raleigh  (N.  0.)i 

the  throne  she  signed  a  constitution  drawn  up  and  is  still  receding  slowly  to  the  west.    At 

by  the  anti-foreign  party,  and  suspended  the  all  places  lying  to  the   east  of  the  line,  in- 

treaties  which  £.mg  Radama  had  concluded  eluding  the  New-England  States,  New  York, 

with  European  powers.   (See  Radama  II.,  An-  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,   nearly  all 

NUAL  Cyclop JiDiA,  1868.)    The  fears  created  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Vir- 

by  these  acts  were,  however,  somewhat  al-  ginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  variation  is  west- 

layed  by  an  ofScial  declaration  that  reli^ous  erly,  that  is,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points 

liberty  would  be  respected,  and  that  the  labors  to  the  west  of  due  north.    At  all  places  lying 

of  the  missionaries  would  not  be  interfered  to  the  west  of  this  line,  including  the  Western 

with.    In  the  following  years  several  stringent  and  Southern  States,  the  variation  is  easterly, 

measures  were    adopted   against   foreigners,  that  is,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points  to 

especially  against  the  French,  but  the  Christian  the  east  of  due  north.    This  variation  increase 

missions  were  not  at  all  disturbed.    The  rela-  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  place  on 

tions  of  the  Queen  with  England  were  more  either  side  of  the  line  of  no  variation,  receding 

friendly  than  those  with  France.    The  treaties  more  than  21**,  easterly  variation,  in  Oregon, 

between  the  agent  of  the  French  Government  and  about  20°  of  westerly  variation  in  the  north- 

and  King  Radama  were,  in   1865,  publicly  eastern  part  pf  Maine.    But  no  annual  rate  can 

burned,  whUe  with  England,  in  the  same  year,  be  fixed  on  as  a  certain  rule  for  the  dedination 

a  new  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  con-  of  the  needle,  as  its  motion  is  much  more  rapid 

eluded.  No  complaints  have  since  been  brought  in  some  years  than  in  others.    The  secnlar  and 

by  any  of  the  English  reridents  against  the  diurnal  changes  of  the  needle  are  noted  at 

administration  of  the  Queen,  and  the  English  length,  as  also  the  annual  change,  magnetic 

missionaries  in  Madagascar  report  a  rapid  and  storms,  auroral  disturbances,  local  attraction, 

steady  progress  of  Christianity  and  ciriliza-  magnetic  dip,  magnetic  force,  the  magnetic 

tion.  poles  and  meridians.    About  8  o'clock  in  the 

MAGNETIC  NEEDLE    (Vabiatiows  of),  morning,  the  needle  is  in  its  most  easterly  po- 

In  May,  1866,  Mr.  Noah  Barker,  of  Exeter  Mills,  sition ;  from  that  time  until  2  o'clock  it  moves 

Maine,  was   appointed  by  the  Governor  and  to  the  west ;  from  that  time  until  evening  it 

Council  of  that  State,  under  a  resolution  of  the  moves  to  the  east,  and  from  8  to  9  o'clock  in 
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the  eyening  nnttt  8  in  the  morning  it  moves 
west  again,  after  which  it  returns  to  the  place 
from  which  it  started,  to  be  ready  for  sinular 
oeoiUations  the  next  day.  The  amplitude  of 
the  oscUlationB  is  ^eater  in  the  smnmer  than 
in  the  winter,  and  is  greater  in  high  magnetic 
latitudes  than  it  is  near  the  equator.  Thus,  at 
Cambridge,  in  June  and  July  it  is  15'',  and  in 
December  and  January  10''.  In  consequence 
of  the  diurnal  change  it  is  evident  that  a  line 
run  in  the  morning  cannot  be  retraced  with 
the  same  bearings  at  noon;  therefore,  not 
merely  the  date  at  which  an  important  survey 
is  made,  but  also  the  time  of  day,  should  be  re- 
corded. A  large  and  carefully-prepared  map 
of  magnetic  declinations  is  given ;  and  the  re- 

Sort  doses  with  an  appendix  by  Edwin  F. 
ohnson,  of  Connecticut,  civil  en^neer  and 
surveyor,  which  throws  additional  fight  on  the 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle  along  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  explains  the 
term  *'  due  north  "  as  used  by  land  surveyors 
to  mean  the  true  north  as  distinguished  from 
the  magnetic  north,  or  north  as  pointed  out  by 
the  magnetic  needle. 

MAINE.  According  to  official  estimates, 
based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  last  vote  for 
Governor  with  that  in  1860,  when  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken,  the  population  of  Maine  in  1868 
was  678,177,  snowing  an  increase  of  44,677,  or 
about  7  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  The  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  State  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1868,  was  estimated  at  $844,085,000  ac- 
cording to  a  gold  standard  of  valuation,  or 
about  $500  to  each  individual  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  amount  of  capital  employed  m  man- 
ufactures is  $40,000,000,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  fabrics  produced  is  $81,287,695.  The 
natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  enterprises 
in  the  State  are  very  great,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  water-power,  most  of  which  is  unemployed, 
cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000  horse-power. 
There  are  814  miles  of  riulroad  in  progress,  for 
tlie  completion  of  which  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  amount  of  $9,276,000 ;  and  char- 
ters have  been  granted  for  additional  enter- 
prises of  the  kind  to  the  extent  of  265  miles. 
The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  which 
was  leased  in  1855  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  999 
years,  extends  from  Portland  to  Island  Pond  in 
Vermont,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  82  of  which 
are  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Some  idea  of  the 
business  of  this  road  may  be  formed  when  we 
consider  the  statement  of  Railro^i  Commis- 
sioners that  20  trains  pass  a  given  point  every 
day,  and  that  from  November  1, 1867,  to  No- 
vember 1, 1868,  88,162  cars,  drawn  by  6,404  en- 
gines, passed  from  Danville  Junction  to  Port- 
land. This  road  has  become  very  badly  worn 
by  the  heavy  freightage  constantly  passing  over 
it)  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  invoke 
the  interference  of  the  civil  authorities  to  com- 
pel the  prosecution  of  repairs.  These  have 
been  finally  undertaken,  and  are  now  making 
rapid  progress. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  represented  to 


be  in  a  very  promising  condition.  The  public 
debt  now  amounts  to  $5,058,000,  and  falls  due 
in  1871,  $87,000  have  been  paid  off  during  the 
year,  and  a  sinking  fund  is  accumulating  which 
already  amounts  to  $846,000.  The  receipts  into 
the  Treasury  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amount- 
ed to  $185,858.86,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  were  $114,280.77. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  population 
mentioned,above,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  children  attending  school,  which 
in  some  aspects  of  the  case  is  rather  alarming. 
This  decrease  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : 


Iner'M. 

Dco'm. 

No.  of  BGholan,  1868,  between  4  and  SI 

941,888 

^ 

^_ 

1860, 

941,700 

817 

— 

1880, 

»14,090 

9,990 

.^ 

1861, 

948,116 

— 

1,749 

18(», 

941,671 

— 

1,600 

1868, 

980,830 

— 

9,949 

1864, 

985,188 

— 

4,141 

1865, 

990,107 

— 

6,801 

1866, 

920,878 

m-. 

410 

1807, 

996,888 

~ 

000 

1868, 

995,990 

— 

8,188 

The  decrease  since  186&, 
"  "  I860.. 


16,688 
10,790 


Nearly  20,000  decrease  in  eight  years. 

This  result  has  been  attributed  by  compe- 
tent authority  to  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  children  in  the  6tate,  while  the  en- 
tire population  has  been  steadily  advancing. 
When  the  census  was  taken  in  1850,  about  49 
per  cent,  of  the  population  were  under  the  age 
of  20  years,  but  in  1860  the  proportion  had 
fallen  to  86  per  cent. 

The  State  Reform  School  contains  171  in- 
mates, 58  of  whom  were  committed  during  the 
year :  45  of  these  were  sentenced  for  larceny ;  1 
for  breaking  in  and  entering  houses ;  2  for  be- 
ing common  runaways ;  7  for  truancy ;  2  for 
assault ;  1  for  malicious  mischief;  1  for  cheat- 
ing ;  1  for  vagrancy ;  1  for  robbery ;  1  for  em- 
bezzlement; and  1  for  sodomy.  It  was  as- 
certained, when  these  boys  were  received,  that, 
of  the  58,  24  had  intemperate  parents;  15 
were  ^^much  neglected; ''  9  were  truants;  16 
Sabbath-breakers;  50  were  profane;  51  ad- 
dicted to  lying;  21  drank  ardent  spirits;  42 
used  tobacco ;  4  never  attended  scliool,  and  all 
were  idle.  At  the  Reform  School  they  are 
employed  in  labor  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  institution,  and  very  marked  im- 
provement in  their  character  and  dispositions 
is  to  be  observed  in  a  few  months.  The 
cost  of  the  school,  aside  from  the  value  of  the 
productions  of  the  farm  consumed  by  the  in- 
mates, was  $28,471.90,  but  a  sufficient  amount 
was  earned  by  the  boys  to  reduce  the  actual 
expense  to  the  State  to  about  $18,945.60. 

The  extreme  rigor  with  which  the  liquor 
law  of  Maine  was  enforced,  during  the  year 
1867,  caused  a  violent  reaction  and  excited 
great  hostility  among  a  portion  of  the  people, 
not  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  prohibitory 
statute  itself,  but  against  the  State  constabu- 
lary force  through  whose  agency  it  had  been 
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executed.    The  result  was,  that  the  last  Legis-  met  at  Augnsta  on  the  22d  of  Jane,  and  was 

latare  repealed  the  constabulary  law,  and  al-  undoubtedly  the  largest  assembly  of  the  kind 

though  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  remains  on  ever  known  in  the  State.    Eben  F.  Pillsbnry 

the  statute-books,  it  has  been  comparatively  a  was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  a  board  of 

dead  letter.    A  strong  effort  is  made  by  the  presidential  electors  put  before  the  people  for 

prohibitionists  to  have  the  State  police  restored  their  suffrages.    The  platform  of  the  party,_  as 

and  to  secure  the  most  vigorous  execution  of  represented  in  this  convention,  was  embodied 

the  existing  law  respecting  the  sale  of  intoxi-  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  nnani- 

eating  drinks.  mously  adopted : 

Another  subject  which  has  been  agitated  to  jittoUed,  That  whQe  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 

some  extent  is  the  abolition  of  the  death-penal-  States  was  ordun«d  and  eetabliahed  by  the  people  in 

ty  for  crime.     Some  degree  of  feeling  was  ex-  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establiaa  jnatloef 

cited  against  the  Governor   for  signing  the  uieuredomwtictrwiqiumty,provid^^^ 

A^a*\*  w^a«.«.oT«f  «^  /N^A  TTa«...Sa  «ti  ««rn^*ATi^  oti/1  defeuce,  sud  secure  the  bleeaing  of  hberty,  and  oon- 

death-waiyant  of  one  Hams,  an  ignorant  and  ^j^     ♦  ^^  proviaiona  for  the  protection  of  the  life, 

brutal  negro,  whose  crime  was  of  a  very  ag-  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen,  the  present 
gravated  character,  and  the  Attorney-General  Congress,  insogiU^d  and  controlled  by  a  spirit  of  locsl 
in  his  report  took  occasion  to  cast  some  grave  animosity  and  partisan  hate,  have  peraiatftntly  ex- 
reflections  on  Governor  Chamberlain  for  not  f^^^i^^^^^^Jth^J^^^ 
making  this  a  case  for  Executive  clemency.  tiSion  in  the  goveiSient  of  the  United  BtMte^h^ 
On  this  point  the  Governor  said  in  his  message  ing  them  under  the  arbitnuj  rule  of  martial  power, 
to  the  Legislature :  ^*  It  is  said  that  the  facts  Bpurions  and  pretended  legislative  and  judicial  offi- 
of  Harris's  early  life— the  degradmg  influence  <»"  have  been  set  over  t^n,  by  whoae  uamped 
of  slavery  «.d  the  de^lopment  of  hi,  bmtd  S^S^^.'SS^  ^I.^t'^i^^^^S^ 
passions  alone,  and  his  being  almost  m  ms  le-  oaths  of  an  extraordinary  snd  entangling  nature  have 
gal  infancy — should  have  been  considered.  They  been  imposed  as  a  oondition  of  ezerciui^the  ligbt 
were  considered,  and  at  their  fuU  value.  They  of  suffrage,  and  large  classes  of  tJie  moat  intdligent 
were  a  relieving  element  in  the  case;  they  atiaoiawhoUydisfiancbised,  whHethe  right  to  vote 
WA.A  ,»^^^^A  ^f  .^^4-u^A^  4.i>«^  ««rv  «,««  Jl».»^!^  has  been  conferred  on  hordes  of  ignorant  Dtt;roet: 
were  ground  of  gratitude  that  no  man  nursed  ^^  ^ght  of  accused  penons  to  a  speedy  andpnWic 
of  woman  was  left  to  do  these  horrors — and  of  trial  by  jury  has  been  denied ;  the  right  of  the  people 
congratulation  that  this  precocity  of  g^ilt  was  to  be  secure  in  their  persona,  houses,  p«p«n,  and 
nipped  in  its  '  legal  infancy,'  before  its  blossom  effects,  against  impeaspnable  searches  and  seiane^ 

«»dfbU  ^ita  had  come     But  they  did  not  5ft,  fel Wn^^^tSSufdS^A",?^? 

appear  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  special  grace,  gaid  the  ftleedom  ofM>eech  and  the  press  has  been 

'  Previous  good  character '  is  a  mitigation — ^but  abridged  or  wholly  subverted ;  the  oonatitationa]  and 

to  plead  a  ^  previous  bad  character '  is  a  novel-  Just  powers  of  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 

ty  in  Jurisprudence  "  ^^  ^®  government  have  been  invaded  and  iisarped» 

On  the  general 'enWeot  of  abolishing^  the  SdSn^^t^ttuMSiS^^S^ 
penalty,  he  says :  However  the  experience  structed  and  contrived  as  to  throw  the  present  enor- 
of  suffering  may  have  affected  my  personal  mous  burdens  of  taxation  upon  industry  and  the  la- 
sympathies,  the  consideration  of  the  public  boringpoor  for  the  beneilt  of  accumulated  wealth,  snd 
flftfAfv  ^onvf  n^Aii  TTiA  t>iA.f  fhifl  in  nnf  fhn  fmiA  fi>  "^ith  the  manifest  design  to  protect  the  ftandnknt 
saiety  convinces  me  that  tnis  is  not  tne  time  to  gpecuUtor  against  the  hlnest  working-man ;  by  th«r 
soften  penalties.  Too  much  crime  is  abroad,  xi^just.  unwnstitutaonal,  and  r^voluSonary  prooeed- 
and  emboldened  by  the  mildness  and  uncer-  ings,  the  rights  of  our  people  have  been  mvaded, 
tainty  of  punishment.  Most  of  our  neighbor-  their  liberties  endangered,  and  the  perpetuity  of  tiie 
ing  States  retain  the  death-penalty.    We  do  goveriment  placed  in  immmwit  peril. 

not  wish  to  invite  crime  here  by  the  impunity  ,.  ^^"^iP^'  ^^''^  °'**?  ^"^T^^^  ^S?^ 

•I  \c  •!    X    n   J    V    ^*""«  "-^tr  yj  vAxs,  iiuuuAXLvj  YiQ  affairs,  the  time  has  come  for  "  sll  who  love  their 

It  fails  to  find  elsewhere.     It  is  urged  that  we  country  to  band  together  against  the  Jacobins  '*  who 

should  be  merciful,  but  to  whom,  I  ask  ?    To  now  control  Congress,  and  who  threaten  to  subrert 

the  violator  of  all  sanctities,  the  assassin  of  all  snd  destroy  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  inatitutiooa  be- 

defencelessness— the  pitUess  spoiler  of  the  peace  "^^^^  ^  1*}Z  ^"  P/*T?*1^k 'fe?'  •^/*  ^ 

oT«ii  ^^A^^  ^p  «^»i^^^f  ^^  ♦/v  *y.^  ;««rv^^«r  ♦i.^  protection  and  defence  of  which  the  brave  Boldiers  of 

and  order  of  society  ?  or  to  the  mnocent,  the  ^^  ^^  ^y  have  imperlDed  their  Uves  and  ahed  their 

good,  the  peaceful,  and  weU-doing,  who  rely  hlood. 

upon  the  protection  of  the  State  which  they  iSeso^Mi,  That  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 

serve  and  adorn  ?    Mercy  is  indeed  a  heavenly  to  tax  the  mqpme  of  the  national  debt  ia  clear  hi  itself, 

grace,  but  it  should  not  be  shown  to  crime.    It  J^d  supported^  P^^^  •^S  ^^iJTi^  **  ***" 

p»«j^«,  ^/««  Rv  D**^«*«  **v/w  L,sj  DA*ww*xwv/v,xxiij.v.     xu  tiycly  cxeroised by  coUeotiiig the  tax  out of  ihs ooBpoDS 

is  the  crime,  and  not  the  man,  at  which  the  law  of  the  national  bonds,  andthat  such  a  rate  of  tan^ 
strikes.  It  is  not  to  prevent  that  man  alone  should  be  imposed  upon  these  coupons  aa  will  subject 
from  repeating  his  offence,  but  to  prevent  capital  so  invested  to  its  fur  average  ahare  of  public 
others  from  so  doing.  If  the  wreteh  who  b^ons  as  compared  with  other  deacriptiana  of  prop- 
meditates  crhne  sees  the  sure  and  sharp  penal-  ®^^^,  That  the  proceeds  of  such  taxation  ahould 
ty  beiore  nun,  ne  may  take  better  counsels,  be  distributed  among  all  the  Statea  on  just,  equitable 
This  is  merciful  to  him,  to  his  intended  victims,  principles, 
and  to  society  in  general."  Saohed,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  in 

aniS!^?n  V'^  '^^'f  ^  "^*^'  ^^  7>!^  "Y  SS't^^^'^l^^^^^^ 

spinted  m  Maine,  as  it  was  elsewhere  through-  the  United  States,  taring  been  declared  by  the^S  oT 

out  the  country.    The  Democratic  Oonvention  Congress  of  Februaxy  ^,  1862,  to  be  payable  in  tiie 
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cnrrenoj  which  was  made  a  legal  tender  bjr  that  act,  integrity  and  patriotinn  aa  a  dtiien,  hia  ability  and 

it  will  oonfer  uigust  advantaffes  upon  money-lender*,  snooeas  as  a  pnblio  man^  and  his  long  and  nnwayering 

and  impose  oppressive  burdens  upon  the  people,  to  devotion  to  sound  national  principles,  is  eminently 

pay  any  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  gold,  exoept  qualifled  for  the  hifh  plaoe  to  whien  he  is  nominated 

anoh  as  are  by  their  terms  made  so  payable ;  and  that  or  the  National  Bepublican  Convention,  and  the 

all  such  bonds  as  are  made  payable  moonrenov  should  Union  men  of  Maine  pledge  him  their  unity  and 

be  paid  aa  fast  aa  it  is  possible  to  do  so  witnout  in-  cordial  support  for  the  vice-riresidency. 

flatmg  the  currency  beyond  a  safe  and  just  point.  Baolvsa^  That  to  General  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain, 

Betohed,  That  ao  long  as  the  currency  consists  in  distinguished  slike  by  his  ability  and  bravery  as  a 

whole  or  in  part  of  paper  money,  issued  under  the  au-  soldier,  and  by  his  successful  aoministration  of  the 

thorityofthe  national  Qovemment,  such  paper  should  gubernatorial  office  which   he  fills  with  admirable 

be  issued  directlr  by  the  Government  itself,  and  that  satis&otion  to  the  people  of  ICaine,  this  convention 

the  ffreat  and  valuable  privilege  of  issuing  tnree  hun-  pledges  united  support  and  triumphant  election  in 

drea  millions  of  this  monejr,  yielding  a  profit  equal  to  September. 

eighteen  millions  annually  in  gold,  has  oeen  too  long  JSaolvedj  That  to  the  living  and  to  the  memory  of 

eiqoyed  by  favored  individuals,  asaooialed  tmder  the  the  dead  of  all  those  who,  by  land  or  sea,  perilled 

national  hanking  law,  and  should  forthwith  be  aa-  life  and  limb  to  crush  the  recent  rebellion  and  save 

somed  by  the  people  represented  by  the  political  au-  the  Sepublic  from  dismemberment  and  overthrow, 

thorityofthe  nation.  this  convention  offers  renewed  tokens  of  gratitude 

Haohid.  That  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Union  and  homaffc. 
were  entitled  to  the  same  currency  aa  the  men  who  Betotvea,  That  the  proposition  made  by  the  recent 
loaned  the  money,  and  that  the  bayonet-holders,  la-  Democratic  Convention  of  the  State,  to  admit  the 
borers,  farmers,  and  bondholders,  should  be  paid  rebels  of  the  South  to  a  share  in  the  tax  on  Govern- 
alike,  ment  bonds,  is  a  iVand  and  an  outra^  on  the  loyal 

i&fo2««^,  That  we  reooffnixe  with  unaffected  pleasure  people  of  the  North,  under  the  delusive  promise  of 

the  presence  of  the  patriotic  soldiers  and  sailors  now  lightening  taxation  at  home.    The  resolution  pro- 

in  this  hall.    They  heroically  met  the  enemy  with  the  poses  to  rob  the  people  of  Maine  by  assessing  a  tax 

bayonet  when  our  Government  was  aasailea  by  force,  on  the  deposits  of  savings  banks,  on  the  treasures  of 

and  now  with  equal  patoiotism  oppose  the  enemy  with  our  insurance  companies,  and  on  the  hard  eaminsa 

the  ballot  where  Uie  Government  is  assailed  by  politi-  of  the  humblest  labor  invested  in  Government  bon£, 

cal  atrateffy.  and  to  divide  the  amount  raised  among  sll  the  States, 

iZnofoMl  That  this  convention  unanimously  re-  thus  giving  to  the  rebels  of  Texas  more  than  two 

nominate  Hon.  £ben  F.  Pillsbury  aa  a  candidate  for  dollars  where  the  lo^al  men  of  Maine  get  one.    We 

the  gnbematorial  chair  of  Maine,  and  recommend  him  denounce  the  proposition  as  an  attempt  to  enrich  the 

to  the  people  of  the  whole  State  aa  eminently  quali-  rebels  at  the  expense  of  loyal  men,  and  to  subject 

fied  for  the  position,  and  entitled  to  their  cormal  sup-  our  national  debt  to  the  base  end  of  lighting  anew 

port.  the  smouldering  embers  of  Southern  rebellion. 

.                J,        jf.-,                   X*         ij*            ji  Boohed.  That  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 

A  oonvention  of  the  oonservauye  soldiers  and  tion,  now  in  session  in  New  York,  may  be  regarded 

sailors  of  the  State  was  held  on  the  same  day.  as  an  arranged  effort  to  renew  the  spirit  and  ac- 

Their  sentiments  were  expressed  as  follows :   .  compUsh  the  purposes  of  the  lately  suppressed  rebel- 

,„      ,                    .         ,„           ,     „         .„  .  lion.    Its  membership  is  largely  composed  of  men 

We,  the  oonservatiye  aoldiers  and  sadora  of  Mame,  who  led  the  rebel  hosts  against  the  flag  of  the  Union 

asaembled  in  delegate  convention  at  Augusta,  June  during  the  recent  bloody  conflict,  and  of  those  who 

38,  1868,  resolve  that  we  will  never  allow  the  Union.  piottS  treason  in  the  rebel  Congress  at  Richmond 

for  which  we  and  our  comrades  fell,  to  be  destroyed  during  our  four  years  of  nationu  sorrow ;  its  first 

by  the  machinations  of  the  reckless  and  unprincipled  aim  in  the  new  revolt  is  to  destroy  the  Government 

men  who  now  ab]K>rb  all  branchea  of  the  Government  credit  and  then  overthrow  by  revolutionary  violence 

within  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.   Believing  the   constitutional    governments   in   the   Southern 

the  party  in  power  to  be  false  to  the  best  interests  of  the  States.    Its  ill-concealed  movements  against  the  first 

oountay,  ana  knowing  them  to  have  been  false  in  their  and  its  openly  avowed  purpose  to  accomplish  the 

Sromises  to  the  soldiers  who  fooffht  for  the^  Union,  second  should  at  once  alarm  and  arouse  sll  good 

tie  conservative  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Maine  sol-  citizens  who  desire  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  con- 

emnly  declare  their  intention  to  use  all  honorable  tinned  Union  of  the  States. 
means  within  their  power  to  restore  the  harmony  of 

all  the  Statea,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti-  There  was  also  a  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Oon- 

tution  and  the  laws,  and  to  restore  our  divided  coun-  vatiHat*  nn  thn  tumtt^  Aav  kt  whioh  th«  T^lAtform 

try  to  that  unity  aid  prosperity  which  so  long  made  vj^jon  on  tne  jame  aay,  at  wnion  tne  piatiorm 

UB  a  paragon  among  nation?,  an^  which  was  Aspired  of  the  National  Soldierj  and  Swlors'  Conven- 

by  the  spirit  of  seyenty-six.    To  this  end  we  pledge  tion  at  Chicago  was  adopted  without  change, 

ourselves  to  suatun  tiie  great  conaervative  party  of  and  the  Chicago  nominations  of  the  Repub- 

the  country  in  this,  the  hour  of  the  nation'a  peril.  Ucgn  party  heartily  indorsed.    An  additional 

The  Repnblican  Conyention  was   held  at  resolution  was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  State 

Portland  on  the  8th  of  Joly.    General  Joslma  ^Jid  national  goyemments  to  show  substantial 

L.  Chamberlain  was  renominated,  ahd  the  fol-  eyidence  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  nation's 

lowing  platform  of  principles  adopted :  defenders  by  fdmishing  employment,  so  far  as 

Setoh^,  That  this  convention,  representing  the  possible,  to  the  maimed  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Tiews  of  the  Union  men  of  Maine,  emphatically  ap-  The  election,  which  occurred  on  the  second 

proves  the  platform  of  prindples  recently  adopted  ij  Monday  in  September,  resulted  in  the  choice  of 

the  National  Bepublican  Convention  in  Chicago  as  General  Chamberlain  for  Governor,  by  a  ma- 

Me^^/ar^r^Si^fX^e^^^^^^  joritar  of  20,403.  .The  whcae  vote  was  18^^^^^^ 

JBe$ol9€d.  That  General  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  for  his  Chamberlam  received  75,834,  Pillsbury  65,431. 

genius  and  services  in  war,  and  for  his  calm  and  Five  Representatives  to  Congress  were  chosen, 

eaffBcious  statcmanship  in  peace,  deserves  the  con-  all  Republican.    At  the  presidential  election, 

?ir'J!ft5^H«'frLi;^'?f  Mtin«  W^*ri.1??^^^^I  112,822  votes  were  cast;  Y0,426  were  for  Grants 

the  patriotic  Ireomen  of  Mame  tor  the  Chief  Magis-  v  .„  0^/,  -  ^  a«...,^«,„J  ^JU«i»  ♦"u^  i? »•«.•. vit^«^ 

tra^of  the  nation  at  the  election  in  November.  «nd  42,896  for  Seymour,  gjvmg  the  Repubhcan 

Aiolvtd,  That  Hon.  S.  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  by  hia  ticket  a  migonty  of  28,080.    The  Legislature 
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of  1869  oontainB  29  Bepnblioans  and  2  Demo-  elected  to  Oongress  in  1832,  and  re6le<}ted  in 

crats  in  the  Senate,  and  119  Republicans  and  1884.    Having  been  appointed  on  a  oommittee 

80  Democrats  in  the  House.  to  investigate  the  affurs  of  the  United  States 

MANLY,  Rev.  Basil,  D.  D.,  an  American  Bank,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  bat  was  de- 
Baptist  clergyman,  author  and  college  presi-  nied  access  to  the  institution.  At  once  he 
dent,  bom  near  Pittsburg,  Chatham  Countj,  procured  laborers  and  sent  them  to  excavate 
N.  0.,  January  28,  1798;  died  at  Greenville,  S.  "their  way  under  the  building.  Thia  proceed- 
C,  December  21, 1868.  His  oollegiate  education  ing  induced  the  officers  to  let  Mr.  Mann  haTe 
was  obtained  in  the  College  of  South  Oarolina^  his  way,  and  he  made  a  thorough  iuTestigation, 
whence  he  graduated  in  1821.  He  commenced  the  result  being  the  disclosure  of  the  most  as- 
preaching  soon  after  leaving  college,  in  Edge-  tounding  official  corruption  then  on  record. 
field  District,  S.  0.,  and  remov^  thence  to  Mr.  Mann's  service  in  Oongress  expired  with 
Charleston,  to  become  pastor  of  the  First  the  second  administration  of  Jackson,  and  in 
Baptist  Church  in  tiiat  city,  in  1826.  He  re-  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  deetedto 
mamed  in  this  pastorate  until  1837,  when  he  the  Assembly.  Several  years  afterward  be  re- 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  moved  from  Herkimer  County,  and  opened  ao 
of  Alabama,  where  he  continued,  managing  the  office  in  Jauncey  Court  in  New  York  City,  re- 
affairs  of  the  university  with  great  ability  till  siding  in  Queens  County,  and  representing  that 
1856,  when,  owing  to  impaired  health,  he  re-  county  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1854. 
signed  and  again  accepted  the  pastorate  this  In  1855  the  Republicans  held  their  first  nom- 
time  of  the  Wentworth  Street  Baptist  Church  inating  convention,  over  which  Goremor 
in  Charleston.  In  1859,  he  returned  to  Ala-  Fenton  presided.  Preston  King  was  nominated 
bama  and  engaged  in  missionary  labors  in  that  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Mann  for  At- 
State.  Finding  his  health  failing,  he  removed  tomey-General.  The  American  party,  bow- 
to  Greenville,  u.  C,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  ever,  carried  the  State.  In  1857  Mr.  Maim  was 
agricultural  pursuits ;  preaching,  however,  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the  Senate 
when  he  was  able.  In  1845  he  was  the  leader  from  the  second  district,  but  was  defeated  bj 
in  the  movements  which  led  tp  the  organiza^  Samuel  Sloan.  This  was  his  last  appearance 
tion  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  before  the  public.  But  he  took  a  lively  inter- 
in  1858  he  was  active  in  founding  the  Baptist  est  in  political  matters,  generally  scting  with 
Theological  Seminary  at  GreenviUe,  S.  C.  Dr.  the  Republicans,  though  retaining  his  early  at- 
Manly  had  written  much  for  the  press ;  more,  tachment  for  the  distinctive  financial  views  of 
however,  in  the  way  of  occasional  sermons  and  the  Barnburners. 

addresses,  review  articles  and   contributions  MARSH,  Rev.  Johk,  D.  D.,  a  Gongr^^i^ 

to  the  religious  periodical  press,  than  in  books  alist  clergyman  and  reformer,  bom  in  ^^' 

of  a  more  permanent  character.    A  treatise  on  ersfield.  Conn.,  April  2,  1788;  died  h^,^'^^' 

Moral  Science  from  his  pen,  for  some  years  a  lyn,  N.  Y.,  of  congestion  of  the  brain  induced 

text-book  in  Southern  colleges,  indicated  abil-  by  the  intense  heat,  August  i,  1868.  Dr.3[arsb 

ities  of  a  high  order  in  the  discussion  of  meta-  was  the  son  of  a  Congregationalist  dergymAQt 

physical  questions.    He  was  ardently  Southern  eminent  in  the  early  history  of  Gonnectlcat^ 

m  his  views,  and  sympathized  very  heartily  and  received  a  careful  and  thorongh  edoea- 

with  the  Southern  States  in  the  late  war,  but  tional  training  in  childhood  from  bis  father. 

at  its  dose  resigned  himself  calmly  to  the  re-  He  entered  Tale  College  at  the  age  of  twdje 

suit,  and  admitted  its  possible  eventual  bene-  years,  and  graduated  in  the  dass  of  1804.  He 

fits  to  the  South.  subsequently  studied  theology  with  his^^' 

MANN,  Abuah,  Jr.,  a  politician  and  politi-  but  did  not  commence  preaching  nntil  1809. 

cal  leader  from  New  York,  bom  in  Fairfield,  He  was  settled  as  pastor  of  tiie  First  Congre- 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  September  24,  1798 ;  gational  Church  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  181S, 

died  at   Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1868.  and  continued  there  till  1833.    Meantime  na 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  pub-  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  temperaDce 

lie  schools  of  Herkimer  County,  aided  by  the  movement  which  was  then  attracting  Tom 

assiduous  instruction  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  attention  throughout  the  State,  and  had  cod* 

woman  of  remarkable  ability  and  intelligence,  menced  preaching  upon  the  subject  in  his  own 

He  began  life  as  a  school-teacher,  but  soon  be-  town,  which,  like  most  others  in  theState»  vas 

came  a  tradesman,  and  in  time  acquired  con-  suffering  greatly  from  the  intemperate  ose  of 

siderable  real  estate  in  the  principal  cities  and  intoxicating  liquors.    In  1828  a  county  aoci^T 

villages  in  the  State,  at  length  purchasing  a  coal-  was  organized,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  om- 

mine  in  Lackawanna  County,  Pa.    He  early  en-  cers.    In  the  spring  of  1829  the  Oonnecticnt 

tered  political  life  as  a  Republican  of  the  Tomp-  State  Temperance  Society  was  founded,  wiib 

kins  school,  and  gloried  in  wearing  the  "  b^ck-  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  president  ^^^fr 

tail."    He  soon  became  a  man  of  mark;  was  College,  for  president,  and  Kev.  John  MaROj 

elected  justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  post-  secretary.     Without  relinquishing  his  P?^^ 

master,  and  finally  was  chosen  to  the  Assembly  charge,  Mr.  Marsh  engaged  activelj  in  tw 

in  1828.    He  served  three  successive  terms,  ob-  duties  of  this  oflSce,  delivering  temperance  w* 

taining  a  wide  notoriety  for  his  active  hostility  dresses  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  roasii^" 

to  the  proposed   Chenango  Canal.    He  was  the  people  to  abandon  their  evil  habits,  ^t 
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was  during  tMs  period  that  lie  delivered  his  yei7mnclineglected,  while  the  liberal  manage- 

famous  address,  "Putnam  and  the  Wolf,^'  of  ment  in  others  attracted  all  the  talent  in  the 

which  150,000  copies  were  sold  before  it  went  market  in  the  way  of  teachers ;  and  the  whole 

into  the  hands  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  system  was  declared,  by  its  opponents,  to  be  in- 

which  has  circulated  many  thousands  more,  congruous  and  clumsy.    In  1865  a  new  system 
Thestatisticsof  the  prevalence  of  intemperance  .  was  adopted,  giving  the  supervision  of  public 

and  the  extent  and  evils  of  the  liquor-traffic,  schools  to  a  State  superintendent,  and  the  gen- 

which  he  presented  to  the  State  Society  in  1880,  eral  management  of  popular  education  to  com- 

were  startling,  and  led  to  a  still  greater  amount  missioners  appointed  for  the  whole  State ;  but 

of  activity  throughout  the  country.    In  1831,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 

he  was  induced  to  leave  his  pastoral  charge  for  colored  children,  although  the  distribution  of 

three  months  to  labor  in  behalf  of  temperance  the  school  ftind  was  made  according  to  the 

in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  he  met  whole  population,  thus  giving  the  old  slave 

with  great  success.    In  1883  the  American  counties  much  more  than  their  fair  proportion 

Temperance  Union  invited  him  to  accent  a  dis-  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  children. 

trict  agency  for  their  work  in  Philaaelphia,  The  subject  of  a  new  school  law  was  intrust- 

and  resign  his  pastorate  to  devote  himself  to  ed  to  the  care  of  the  joint  committee  already 

this  work.    He  complied  with  their  request,  alluded  to,  about  the  middle  of  January,  and 

and,  after  three  years  of  zealous  labor  there,  two  months  later  a  bill  was  reported,  which 

was  called  to  New  York  to  become  the  secre-  gave  the  general  supervision  of  the  system  to  a 

tary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  and  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  State 

the  editor  of  its  Journal.    In  that  work  he  Oommissioner,  the  president  of  the  Board  of 

continued  for  more  than  thirty  years,  devoting  County  Commissioners  for  each  county,  (£ad  a 

to  it  his  best  ener^es  with  the^  most  untiring  delegation  of  three  persons  elected  by  the  com- 

zeal.    His  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  missioners  of  the  public  schools  for  the  city  of 

Washingtonian  movement,  and  the  direction  Baltimore.    The  clause  requiring  the  distribu- 

of  the  Temperance  Union  in  other  great  crises  tion  of  ftmds  according  to  the  white  popula- 

of  its  history,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  tion  was  introduced  from  the  old  law,  thus 

In  1866  the  veteran  retired  from  his  post,  leaving  the  children  of  the  colored  people  still 
w^ith  his  laurels  well  earned.  Soon  after,  he  unprovided  for.  After  considerable  discussion, 
published  an  interesting  volume,  entitled  and  the  adoption  of  several  amendments,  this 
*'  Temperance  Recollections, ''  which  had  a  bill  passed  the  Lower  House,  but  in  the  Senate 
large  mIb.  Besides  this  work,  which  appeared  it  encountered  decided  opposition.  The  result 
in  1866,  Dr.  Marsh  (he  received  the  degree  of  was,  that  the  whole  subject  was  committed  to 
D.  D.  from  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1852)  had  a  select  committee  of  twenty-five,  one  of  whom 
published  numerous  sermons,  addresses,  tracts,  was  chosen  from  each  county  in  the  State,  one 
and  small  books,  mostly  on  the  subject  of  tem-  from  each  legislative  district  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
peranee,  a  "'  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His-  timore ;  and  near  the  close  of  the  session  a 
tory,"  in  1888,  of  which  a  new  and  revised  new  biU  was  reported,  and  soon  after  adopted 
edition  appeared  in  1866,  and  a  volume  of  Mr.  by  both  Houses.  This  gives  the  control  of  ed- 
Beecher^s  rublic  Prayers,  which  he  had  caused  ucational  matters  in  each  county  to  a  Board  of 
to  be  reported.  After  his  eightieth  birthday  County  Commissioners,  composed  of  one  com- 
be accepted  an  appointment  as  financial  agent  missioner  from  each  election  district,  chosen  by 
of  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  and  had  entered  a  vote  of  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
upon  his  work  with  gratif^g  success,  when  Each  school  district  is  to  have  two  trustees, 
he  was  suddenly  called  away.  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district.    The  law 

MARYLAND.    The  Legislature  of  Mary-  requires  that  one  or  more  schools,  according  to 

land  meets  on  the  first  We&esday  in  January,  the  population,  shall  be  kept  open  in  each 

and  is  restricted  to  a  session  of  ninety  days,  district  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  be  free  to 

The  new  constitution,  framed  and  adopted  in  all  white  youth  over  six  and  under  e^hteen 

1867,  expressly  abolished  the  system  of  public  years  of  age.    Schools  of  different  grades  are 

flchools  then  in  operation,  and  made  it  the  duty  to  be  established  where  there  are  over  one  hun- 

of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  to  dred  pupils  in  attendance,  and  an  asustant 

devise  a  new  system-    Accordiiigly,  soon  after  teacher  is  allowed  in  every  school  where  there 

the  opening  of  the  session  of  1868,  the  impor-  are  more  than  sixty  scholars.    The  studies  tq 

tant  task  of  preparing  a  bill  for  that  purpose  be  pursued  are  laid  down  in  the  following  80c-> 

was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Education  tion : 

of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  sitting  In  eveiy  district  school  there  shaU  be  taught  or- 

together  as  a  joint  committee.    Prior  to  1866,  a  thomphy,  reading,  writi^;^.  English  grartimar,  goog-- 

school  system  had  been  in  operation  which  gave  ^Pf  ?»  "^fe?®*'!?' n^*l^?  ?^  the  Umted  States,  Con-- 

7V  ^  ««*•  ^ ♦_^i  _^  ^^xAi/  ^A^^^4^i^^  *^  r.^««  stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of 

the  entire  control  of  public  education  to  coun-  ^j^^  ^^^  ^f  Ma^^and,  ilgebra.  book-keeping,  natu- 

ty  commissioners  and  other  local  authorities,  ral  philosophy,  vocal  music,  arawingf,  pnysioWy: 

Jfnch  complaint  was  made  against  this  syntem,  the  laws  or  health  and  of  domestic  economy  shall 

on  the  ground  of  the  inefficiency  and  the  con-  also  V©  taught  whenever  the  school  district  boards 

flicting  plans  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  «^  ^^"^  '*  expedient. 

State.    In  some  counties  the  whole  subject  was  The  school  year  is  to  be  divicLed  into  four 
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terms.    The  law  requires  the  month  of  August  Bame  oontrol  over  sadh  gnxomu  or  high  sehool  as 

to  be  held  as  vacation  in  all  the  schools  of  the  hereinbefore  provided  for  primiry  schools  j  hut  if 

C4-«4.^    ^-^A   «*i^fi«A«  ««%^»4>k  «.^  ^^^^n^-^  i^  -1  ■°<"i  advanced  school  be  establisned  and  maintamed 

State,  and  anotiier  month  of  vacation  is  d-  by  more  than  one  Bchool-honBe  district,  then  the  mv- 

lowed  which  )S  to  be  designated  by  the  county  eral  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  respective  diitricto 

commissioners  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  sab-  shall  jointly  oonstitate  the  Board  of  TrosteeB  for 

serve  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  their  Buoh  advanced  school,  and  shaU  in  thar  joint  ca- 

respective  counties  Each  Board  of  Opm-  P-^,  L^STheir^^eve^^^tTes"^^^^ 
missioners  is  recjmred  to  elect  an  examiner  over  their  respective  primaivMhools;  and  if  the  id- 
for  their  respective  counties,  and  no  teacher  vaneed  sohooi  is  established  by  a  oonoty,  then  the 
can  be  employed  until  he  produces  a  oertifi-  Board  of  County  School  Conunissionen  ahiU  exe^ 
cate  of  quidification  from  the  examiner  of  the  <^®  oontrol  over  such  advanced  school 
county  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach,  or  from  With  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  sehoirf  fond 
the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  Pro-  and  its  distribution  and  use,  the  following  pro- 
vision for  establishing  the  normal  school  in  vision  is  made : 

the  city  of  Baltimore  is  made  in  the  same  act,  ^'  g^.^^  tax  of  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 

and  the  general  charge  of  the  institution  is  lars  of  taxable  propertv  throughout  the  Bttte  BhiU 

given  to  three  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the  be  levied  annuaUy  for  tne  support  of  the  free  puUie 

Governor.    The  trustees  have  power  to  pre-  bcOiooIs  and  the  MajvUmd  State  Noimil  Schojl, 

eoribe  the  course  of  rtndy  jnl  appoint  the  T^t^ '^^^^'X^^^^tTt^'^ 

faculty,  which  is  to  consist  of  a  prmcipal  and  ^e  paid  into  the  Treasu^'  of  the  Stste,  to  tediitrib. 

two  male,  and  two  female  assistants,  the  prin-  nted  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Boaids  of  School  C^md- 

cipal  to  have  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five  nun-  missioners  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Mvenl 

dred  dollars  a  year.    Students  of  both  sexes  are  jo^ties,  in  proportion  to  tiieir  respective  pOTuUtion 

admitted,  and  are  sel^ted,  by  appointment  of  iTur^Jf^t^'^iiS^^^^^^ 

the  trustees,  from  candidates  nommated  by  the  ored  people  of  any  county,  or  in  the  &if  of  Biliimow, 

county  commiBsioners.     Those  from  the  coun-  toffetherwith  any  donations  that  may  be  made  for  the 


ties  of  Maryland,  and  from  the  city  of  Balti-  purpose,  shall  be  set  aside  for  maintaming  the  schools 

more,  are  to  eiyoy  aU  the  advantages  of  the  ^''^'^^'!S!'^^^?S;?'*'^^i?*$''''i5!5^^^ 

^\.Zii  i^^^^AiJ^  A.^  „«^  ^^*«^  \.^^^  A.^^  ,.f  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  CountrScbooi 

school,  indudmg  the  use  of  text-books,  free  of  Commissioners,  or  the  Boaid  of  CommiBSionenof 

charge,  but  students  from  other  States  are  ad-  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  and  shall  be  su^ected 

mitted  on  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  sud  respective  fioeidi 

session.    All  the  male  students  of  the  normal  sbidl  prescribe. 

school  are  to  receive  instruction  in  military  This  law  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 

tactics.    All  applicants  for  admission  are  re-  April,  and  an  organization  of  colored  schools 

quired  to  produce  a  written  declaration  that  in  different  parts  of  the  State  was  began  sood 

their  object  is  to  qualify  themselves  as  public  afterward.    In  Baltimore  some  cmMsition  vv 

school-teachers,  and  that  their  intention  is  to  made  to  a  proposition  that  8U<^  schools  be 

engage  in  that  profession  in  the  State  of  Mary-  governed  by  the  ssme  rules  and  regalatioia  ^ 

land.     The   principal   of  the  State  Normal  i^^ere  prescribed  for  schools  for  wbiteA.  An 

School  is  to  have  general  supervision  of  all  the  ordinance  allowing  that  privilege  vas  W7 

public  schools  in  the  State,  and  make  an  an-  adopted;  but  the  Board  of  Sohooi  Conaaasr 

nual  report  of  their  condition,  expenses,  etc.,  gioners  for  the  city  decided  that  no  colored 

to  the  Governor.    In  the  city  of  Baltimore  the  teachers  ^ould  be  employed  in  anyof  thesd 

authority  to  establish  a  system  of  free  schools  schools.    The  number  of  ooloied  pupibregis- 

is  given  to  the  mayor  and  city  council,  with  tered  in  Baltimore  was  2,800,  and  the  nam* 

power  to  prescribe  such  ordinances,  rules,  and  of  5,800  were  on  the  books  in  other  pirtaof 

regulations  as  they  may  see  fit.    In  all  the  the  State.    The  cost  of  educating  this  part  of 

schools  of  the  State,  text-books  are  to  be  fur-  the  population  is  about  $60,000  annoaU^nst^T 

nished  at  the  public  expense,  and  most  contain  one-half  of  which  is  paid  by  themselTes. 

nothing  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  character.  The  general  legiaUtion  of  the  AafleaWf, 

Authority  is  given  to  the  districts  and  coun-  aside  from  the  school  law,  for  the  mort  part 

ties  to  make  provision  for  public  instruction  involved  matters  of  no  particular  interest  A 

additional  to  that  afforded  by  the  State,  in  the  modification  of  the  stringent  Sunday  la»  ^ 

following  section  of  the  law :  1866  was  proposed,  but  the  committee  to  wlw» 

SEonoK  1.  Every  school-house  district,  or  any  two  J^*  ^^^ ®J*  ^«»  referred  made  a  ^pwi  •drtwe 

or  more  school-house  districts,  or  any  county,  shall,  w  any  change.    A  new  bill  was  onerw  uj 

iointly,  severally,  and  respectively,  have  the  power  to  Mr.  Deveomon  as  a  substitute  for  this  VDUTOr* 

levy  taxes  upon  their  respective  assessable  property,  able  report.     He  believed,  he  said,  that  i  Itf?* 

for  the  purotase  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  school-  majority  of  the  people  desired  a  repeal  of  the 

houses;  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  within  urt          •     ^^   .f    .«^  ,  ««»»«-      JT^nftpts. 

their  boundaries ;  for  the  increase  of  the  teacher's  I>raconic,  Puntamcal,  and,  m  some  resp«»; 

salorv  beyond  the  amount  herein  prescribed ;  for  the  unconstitutional  features  of  the  law  ot  loov. 

purchase  of  superior  school  apparatus ;  for  the  estab-  The  idea  of  having  a  law  on  the  8tatiit6*booK9 

lishment  of  grammar  and  high  schools,  or  for  any  to  forbid  people  to  ffive  away  or  sell  a  cigar  or 

other  purpose  that  may  tend  to  the  increase  of  edu-  „  i:**i^  „^«  JT-^-^*  ««  a,^^A^JwM,^riA\en]aasm 

cationiS  Unities.    If  Jny  g«mmar  or  high  school  f  ^tUe  soda- water  on  Sunday  wssndiw^^^ 

be  established  by  one  school-house  distnct  alone,  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.     Among  the  cnan?^ 

then  the  trustees  of  such  district  shall  exeroise  the  proposed  was  one  relieving  from  the  op^no^" 
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of  tbd  law  those  who  obserred  Saturday  in  apprentices  in  accordance  with  the  Chase  de- 
place  of  Sondaj,  which  failed  of  passage.  The  oision,  but  are  resisting  under  the  lead  of  the 
whole  law  remains  unchanged.  State  Judiciary,  and  since  the  announcement 
Philip  Francis  Thomas,  who  was  chosen  to  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bureau  are  more 
the  United  States  Senate  by  the  General  A»-  stubborn  than  ever."  He  ibrther  said  that 
sembly  of  1867,  was  rejected  by  that  body  as  while  the  better  class  of  whites  were  in  favor 
lacking  the  requisite  qualifications,  because  he  of  the  colored  schools,  the  poorer  class  opposed 
had  ^^  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.'^  them,  and  would  sweep  them  away  if  they 
A  notification  of  this  rejection  was  communi-  dared.  The  third  document  submitted  by 
eated  by  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature  at  its  General  Howard  was  the  foUowing  letter : 
last  session,  when  the  subject  was  referred  to  Mqhr^Gmardl  0.  0,  Eoward : 
a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  on  Fed-  The  underaiffned,  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
eral  Relations.  This  committee  made  a  unani-  ■«?»«  of  the  Baltimore  Aeeociation  for  the  Mo wl  and 
mons  report  in  which  they  declared  that  the  EduwUonal  Improvement  of  the  Colored  People, 
MA^xi^Ao  x^^ytij^  ux  j^u  .  .  *'  Y^^'*"*^  wuowwiw  leammg  that  the  operationB  of  the  Bureau  m  Mary- 
only  specino  act  of  givmg  aid  and  comfort  to  1^^^  ^re  under  exwting  orders  to  oease  at  an  early 
the  rebellion  "  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thomas,  day,  desire  to  express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
which  could  be  ascertained  by  their  investiga-  Department,  tiieur  earnest  dei^re.  lookmg  to  the  in- 
tions,  was  the  giving  of  one  hundred  doUars  to  Merest  of  the  colored  people  and  the  oontinui^  exist- 
\^iSZl^  «.i.^  <Ji»4>  j£v«4.T^  ^n«;-r«»  ♦T^A  ««•  «A-*«  ©nee  of  the  work  of  their  education,  that  such  with- 
hia  son,  who  went  South  durmg  the  war,  after  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  Bureau  should  not  take  place. 

ne  had  used  "earnest  and  anxious  eiiort  to  The  Bureau  has  effected  a  great  dealfor  the  uproot- 

prevent "  his  going.     The  report  closes  with  ing  of  the  system  of  colored  i^prenticeship,  and 

these  resolutions :  though  this  part  of  the  work  is  not  as  urf^nt  as  be- 


^«i«rf.  That  u  the  Mtion  of  the  Senate  has  J«  J"  tl*^L;2&,?l!he  slS-n  Th^vMl^t^A 

,n  that  body,  and  u  it  is  due  to  the  State  sndtha  ,^ngtn,oted  and  represented  in  dongrese,  and  such 

wuntiy  that  such  Taoanoy  should  be  flUed,  we  wm,  |^™riSSnwe  aU  £av«iof  the  ftien£of  tke  colored 

therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  JIIT  in  this  Stata.           ^ 

act  of  Congress,  at  the  proper  time,  proceed  to  ffll  "^^^|  ^bo  allege  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Biub  Taeaney.  Bureau  now  will  have  decidedly  a  bad  effect  on  the 

Later  in  the  sesrion,  Mr.  William  T.  Hamilton  oolored  people,  and  create  in  tnem  a  want  of  confi- 

waa  chosen  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  denoe  and  a  feeUnj  of  dejeition.              «„_,„„_ 

ending  in  1876.  <^'«"*^  *•'>?;  Si^fN^^Ife    OEoT^I^Pe' 

The  qnesHon  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  WM.  S^KIM       '  H  L  BOMD, 

Freedmoi's.Bnreaa  in  the  Border  States  hav-  B.  S.' MATTHEWS,  and  others, 

tog  t«en  somewhat  agitate^  a  resolution  passed  ^  Republican  State  Central  Committee  in 

the  General  Assemblj-  of  Maryland  calling  for  ^    early  part  of  the  year  issued  a  caU  to  the 

^formation  on  the  8ubj«»c^  and  m  "rfy  three  J^  g^^  ^jf„  sympathized  with  the 

^S^*SS>r™  «^S^^^n  l^?m2^/  objects  and  purposes  of  that  party,  io  gather 

Ctoe  of  thwe  waa  a  letter,  ▼"ttonty  himself;  in''prin,ary  m^tings  and  chooSe  delegate  to  a 

m  which  he  expresses  his  bebef  that,  in  view  g^  O^entionto  be  held  in  the  Front  Street 

of  the  ^cent  decisions  of  «>me  of  the  judges  ^          Baltimore,  on  the  6th  of  March.  Del- 

of  the  State  courts  with  regard  to  the  wpren-  *   vL  '  „^  .„<.y»w^s«»i-  /.>./.<»>»  .,>a  ti.<i  ««» 

tieeahip  laws  of  the  State  rf  Maryland,  the  in-  «S^  '^*"  rX'*^'!     ^^!i  J!tL   ?; 

«iv«»u|.  jon.  v>  «u^u<«<n>  u>  j^/  ouu,  "»»'"'  Tention  was  held  on  the  day  designated,  to 

terference  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  still  ^      ^  j               ^   jj  ^  J^  Convention  at 

Becessary  to  protect  ttie  children  of  colored  ^^j         ^  nominate  electors  to  Tote  for  Pres- 

people  wron^y  held  as  apprentices  under  ^^^i^^  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

^^K^'^*;  .  ?**  ^^  '*  ^  •?,  "T"^'1?'  and  to  issue  a  platform  of  principles.   The  r^ 

SSef'S^^.tir  US2;""S"{etf  IS^SeS  <•'"«-  '--^^^  ^^  P^«o-  ^^  "  ^"^ 

with  the  Civil  Rights  BiU.    A  letter  from  the  ^^Z"',  ^  mv  ..v  tt  •     i>     w.         —->*«— 

dared  that  the  State  was  "  entirely  under  the  jugticean<impartial  manhood  suffrage,  that  it  declares 

control  of  the  rebel  element,^  and  freedmen  its  approval  of  the  reconstruction  measures  adopted 

?were  not  in  so  secure  a  position  as  those  in  by  Congress,  and  Its  unalterable  purpose  to  m^twn 

any  of  t^e  seceding  Stal^.    IJe  courts^^he  -^^^I'sS^ ^^tt^^^ 

eaid,  were  aU  m  the  power  of  rebels,  and  not  a  ^  ^^  expenditures,  and  insUting  upon  the  most 

State  court  would  recognize  the  Oivil  Rights  thorough  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 

Sill.      ^'  Stubborn  masters  refuse  to  give  up  emment,  and  confidently  anticipates  that  at  an  early 
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day  the  Union  will  be  oompletelj  restored  on  the  solid  was,  in  hia  ^'hnmble  judgment,  a  wretoihed 

basis  of  liberty,  loyalty,  and  genuine  republicanism,  fi^uro,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  time  of  the  con- 

^^{tZ^^A'^^X^T^'Zl^^  jent'on  «^med  to  be  occupied  in  the  BomiBa- 

upon  all  the  Dolitioal  issues  Oiat  have  sprung  up  won  of  officers  to  positions  which  no  well-m- 

botweenahosme  Ezeoutive  and  a  patriotic  Confess :  formed  man  expects  any  one  of  the  nominees 

r(»;iuxiing  his  splendid  milituj  record  with  unfeigned  ^vrill  be  elected  to  fill,  instead  of  organizing  a 

a^iration ;  havingftill  faith  m  his  wisdom,  integrity,  ^^j  foj.  ^^e  overthrow,  by  constitutional  and 

prudence,  and  firmness ;  and  believmg  him  to  be  em-    f    ^f ^*  .•.  ^ -  ^ '.    -^  ^^  *,^««^^  ^^a  ^^ 

phatioally  the  man  for  the  times,  this  convention  ^^S^  m^ans,  of  that  engine  of  tyranny  ttid  op- 
declares  its  preference  in  favor  of  his  nomination  for  pression,  the  anti-republican  constitution  ot 
the  office  ofPresident  of  the  United  States.  Maryland.^'    It  was  ftirthermore  claimed  that 

Jiesohed,  That  the  delegates  elected  by  this  conven-  jtij^  convention  had  assumed  a  position  hostile 

tion  are  authorized  to  flirall  vacancies  that  may  owur  ^  ^^   doctrines  and  principles  of  the  party,  and 

in  their  numbers.    And  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  tr  j  .           yT^       •  ^1  "*:'**'*,    "*  ^"^  f~  v  i  ""^ 

vote  as  a  unit  in  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  are  re-  IwMi  ignored  the  right  of  colored  men  to  parti- 

quested  to  em|>loy  all  honorable  and  proper  means  to  cipate  in  primary  meetings.     The  expectation 

secure  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Cres-  that  colored  men,  although  not  voters,  would 

well  for  the  officM  of  President  and  Vi(»-Pre^  ^^  aUowed  to  take  part  in  such  meetings  and 

J2flwfe«d,  That  the  reverses  of  1887,  with  the  formi-  -^  •     „v»  «»>;««  ♦t>^%>^i:«.^  ^^a  -^««Ir>.*  ♦k^ 

dable  attempt  now  everywhere  making  to  disseminate  ^^  ^  shaping  the  pohcy  and  oourse  of  the 

and  commend  the  principles  of  rebeluon  and  repudi-  P<u:ty,  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  share 

ation,  admonish  us  that  our  adversaries  are  preparing  which  they  had  taken  in  attempting  to  organ- 

for  the  most  vehement  and  desperate  efforts  to  regain  i^e  a  movement  to  defeat  the  o<»istitation  in 

the  oontrol  of  the  Government,  and  virtuiUly  reverse  ^^^^     ^hat  movement  having  failed,  it  was 

the  tnumph  consummated   at  Appomattox  Court-  ,  .*       x**»u  *uvtwu*w*aw  uawui^  rT.'^'^**  **  "^r 

House ;  and  we  exhort  our  fellow-Republicans  through-  Claimed  by  the  nuyonty  of  Kepublioans  that  it 

out  the  Bute  to  or^fanixe  forthwith  for  the  systematic  had  given  the  negroes  no  right  to  take  part  in 

diffusion  of  intelligence,  by  joumalB  and  otherwise,  deliberations  which  were  intended  to  form  a 

5°^  ^5'Jfw^?r"^'  persistent,  and  efficient  canvass  jj^sis  for  the  action  of  qualified  votera  onlr. 

n2:r-^,V^tSrj»!rc^w^^^^^^^  "The Bolters' OonventiJ"  was,  however,  held 

sented  to  the  National  Convention  by  the  Republi-  on  the  oth  of  May,  and  claimed  to  represent 

cans  of  Marvland  as  the  choice  of  the  Kepublicans  of  those  "  in  favor  of  impartial  manhood  smffirage.^^ 

this  State  for  the  vice-presidency.     His  consistent  Seventeen  counties  were  represented  (out  of 

;M?^';^a^Jr,riSX^^^^  twenty-three),  «.d  ne«Jy  half  the  deieg^ 

he  has  displayed,  as  well  as  his  great  prudenS  and  ^^^  negroes.    Judge  IJond  waa  chosoi  presi- 

firmness,  have  endeared  him  to  evez^  Bepublican  in  dent,  and  four  vice-presidents  were  elected,  one 

the  State  as  one  who  wiU  stand  firm  in  the  Aiture  as  of  whom  was  a  colored  man.     A  fhll  delega- 

^*»  w^!S^J??T*i^*  ^r^®  P**i\/     1    ^v    -*.i  tion  to  the  Chicago  Convention  was  appointed, 

sil^'J^fc^'ofC^^'S^'l^  «nd  an  electoiTtioket  for  the  Sta^^S 

Johnson  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  to  answer  for  his  An  address  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  ob- 

manifold  transgressions  against  the  Constitution  and  jects  of  the  convention,  and  condemning  the 

the  laws,  for  his  degradation  of  his  high  office,  and  for  course  of  that  of  the  6th  of  March,  and  the  ac- 

his  attempt  to  stir  up^cord  in  the  country  by  deny-  ^        f  ^j^    g^^    Central  Committee, 

ing  the  constitutionahty  of  the  legislative  branch  of  ?  ^  i  j.   "       j  a  "i      i  ^v"**"*''»7^- 

the  Government,  and  that,  in  case  he  be  removed  by  A  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Convention  was  heW 

the  Senate,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Republicans  of  the  on  the  22d  Of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  abiding 

country  can  repose  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  pat-  forty  delegates  to  take  part  in  the  Soldiers  and 

riotism  of  the  Hon.  Benjamm  SaUors'  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  on 

fill  execution  by  hmi  of  the  Consututionand  the  Uws.  the  19th  of  May.    The  sentiments  (rf  ^  body 

In  addition  to  these,  a  resolution  was  offered  on  the  political  issues  of  the  year  were  ex- 

by  Dr.  Wilmer,  of  Charles  County,  with  a  mo-  pressed  m  the  following  resolutions : 

tion  that  it  be  appended  to  the  series  reported  Whereas,  A  call  was  issued  at  an  informal  meeting^ 

by  the  committee.     It  was  in  these  words :  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublio,  held  in  Philadel- 

Betoh€d,  bo  ths  BepubUeant  of  Marvland  in  OowMn-  V^}^  '^  A^"^^.  ^il  requesting  the  soldien  and 

turn  oMemJkUi,  That  our  delegates  to  flie  Chicago  Con-  "fj^"  9f  the  United  States  to  Msemble  m  oonv^ncBi 

ventlon  recommend  the  adSption  of  a  phSbrm  by  f**^®  cityofChicagoonthe  IJthdayofMay,  18SS,f^r 

that  convention,  which  shall  distinctly  uid  emphat-  ^^  purpose  of  seourmg,  by  all  honona)le  hmsbs,  the 

ically  announce  that  the  Bepublican  party  of  the  na-  nominafaon  of  General  Ulysses  SM^rant  aa  the  omdi- 

tlon  adhere  to  impartial  minhood  sSffh^e  as  a  car-  ^^«,  ^^  ^\l  ^'"?»^  Bepublican  party  for  the  ikext  Pre^i- 

dlnal  prlndple  of  the  party,  and  that  they  shall  ad-  dent,  as  the  only  effective  method  of  securing  a  ree- 

vocate  it  botii  in  theory  and  principle  throughout  the  ^\^^^\  of  our  just  cUims  ^  for  past  scmce,  uid 

Union.                         i         r        r           -©  which  have  been   so  often  ignored  by  pretended 

friends;  and 

This  resolution  was  rejected,  and  Dr.  Wil-  Wkerta^y  This  convention  has  assembled,  in  pur^ 

mer  retired  from  the  convention.    The  rejeo-  suance  of  smd  call  to  select,  delegates  to  said  oooven- 

tion  of  this  resolution  and  the  exclusion  of  col-  *^<>£-  9*®™^'?'.^  *^         .     .   ^        ,  „  «  « 

ored  men  from  the  primary  meetin«  and  ^.  .^.t^Jl^^^Z'^^^^X. 

cuses  of  the  party  produced  considerable  dis-  late  war  demand  for  him  the  affectloo  and  respect  i>i 

satisfaction,  and  it  was  determined  by  some  of  all  loyal  people,  and  we  believe  him  to  be  a  wiseuhi 

the  Republican  leaders  to  repudiate  the  action  prudent  statesman,  qualified  for  the  poaitionof  Presl- 

of  the  convention  of  the  6th  of  March,  and  caU    ^®i*  ^^,*^  ^/<^^  ®J**«*-        ^.      .  ^ ,  ,^    ^  , 

annfliAi.  ♦«  rr»*»af  ««  +1^^  MV.  ^f  \K^rr      1?^  n.^^  Beiolv^,  That  this  convention  matnict  the  dele- 

another  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  May.     Ex-Gov-  g^tes  electwl  to  the  National  Soldiers  and  Sidlore'  0>ii- 

emor  1  nomas  declared  that  the  first  convention  ventlon,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  to  exproAs  the  unaoi- 


Bapnblicui  par^  for  tl 
Simltiai,  That  the  i 


s  tha  nominee  of  the 
It  presidBQcy. 

_.  .  ,  t  the  aoldiera  and  aailon  of  Mary- 

land repreMDlcd  In  this  oonvsnUon  use  this  oocuioii 
to  manifeat  theii  adherenoa  to  tha  piiudplei  of  tha 
great  Bepubli««o  paity- 

StiaUitd,  That  this  oonvenUoii  of  aoldlen  eod 
B^ora,  called  for  the  apecifla  purpoae  of  adTocating 
the  Domiiudan  of  Qenenl  U.  S.  Gnot  for  the  next 
preaidencT,  vill  not  entertain  any  nomination  for  (he 
vicA-pnaidancy  or  ai^  other  ^asitioii,  sa  not  belong- 
insto  the  diabuM  otqeot  of  tlua  oonvenljon. 

Saalttd,  That  in  the  preient  disturbed  oonditioii 
of  national  affaira  wa  aes  a  atmggle  between  the 
people  r«preaaiitlnc  ft«edom,  loyal^.  Mid  tnt  repnb- 
lioanism  oo  the  one  ude,  and  on  the  other  ai<Mi,  in 
the  peraon  of  A.  Jobnaon,  the  rapreaantative  of  Crea- 
Bon,  alflven,  and  oppression,  and,  in  tha  eoursB  ha  hu 
pursued,  the  sreat  and  hitherto  succeseful  enemy  of 
all  republicu,  "  tha  one-man  power."  We  therefore 
insist  that  Congreai  ahall  in  no  manner  wbatever 
evBde  the  present  question  before  them,  bat  meat  It 
■  f,  and  thereby  foraTor  seoure  u*  from  all  future 
"  diMatorship." 

The  BentMir&tio  BUt«  OonvenUon  met  on 
the  Sd  of  June,  sod,  after  an  intereeting  discns- 
sion  of  the  political  qaMtioiis  involved  in  the 
ooming  presidential  campugn,  appointed  dele- 
gatM  to  the  New  York  OonTention,  and  nomi' 
nftted  a  list  of  electors  for  the  State.  The 
folloiring  resolution  was  offered  bj  William 
finckner  Whyte,  and  adopted  by  a  onai^oaa 

JlmifM^  That  this  oonveDtioB,  aetiiated  by  a  dedre 
to  CDltivateasidritof  harmony  and  oondliation  among 

the  toembera  of  the  natianal  Democratio  party,  and  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  such  candidates  for  the  pres' 
idency  and  the  vloe-prealdency  as  shall  command  the 
largest  number  of  the  auAagea  of  those  oppoaed  to  tha 
present  rainooa  radical  rule,  and  therefore  unwilling 
to  Hia^i^iminjrj  at-tlus  time,  in  adTanee,  between  the 
eminent  atatesmen  and  diatinguished  loldiere  who  may 
be  presented  for  nominatioa,  pledges  itself  to  accept 
■na  support  the  nominees  of  the  Hew  York  Convsntion 
of  the  4th  of  July  next ;  and,  to  ths  end  that  the  dele- 
gates to  bs  choBSD  by  this  convention  to  represent  Ibis 
Stats  in  New  York,  looking  to  the  Interests  of  the 
entire  country,  and  to  the  Integrity  and  succeu  of  tbe 
Demooretio  party,  may  eiereise  Uieir  discretion  and 
best  Judgment,  ft  is  hereby  declared  that  aoid  dele- 
Mtas  are  left  &«a  and  uniostracted  aa  to  the  oandi- 
datea  for  whom  they  ahall  cast  the  vote  of  this 
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Bonrces  during  the  fiaoal  year  ending  Beptember 
80,  1BS8,  amonnted  to  ^18Q,40G.rfi,  while 
a  surpIuB  of  $166,SS3  was  on  hand  at  the  be- 

riing  of  the  year.  The  pablio  expenditorea 
the  same  period  reached  the  mm  of  $3,809,- 
698.74,  leaving  an  onappropriated  Horplas  in  the 
Treasury  of  {482,651.01.  The  receipU  for  the 
next  fiscal  jear,  which  endi  September  SO, 
isee,  are  eatimatad  at  $2,000,000,  while  the 
diabnraementa  will  not  be  leas  than  $3,297,000. 
The  Bohool  fbnd,  on  the  SOth  of  September, 
amounted  to  $79,678.  The  poblio  debt  of 
Maryland  ta  $11,712,180.45. 

The  following  showa  the  asaeaaed  Talne  of 
property  in  the  State  and  the  amonnt  of  the 


t  of  tery  fcr  direct  tax  at  See 

eachilOO 

amoqnt  of  laTj  for  school  la 

sachtlOO 

amoont  oT  leij  tai 

on  each  (100 

Amoiml  of  levr  Ibr  tlontbem 

XcaatoneachtlOO 


bonn^  laiat  t)i  ceata 


emor  Swann  to  anooeed  Ur.  Reverdy  Johnaon 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  that 
gentleman  waa  aent  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  represent  the  conntrj  at  the  court  of 
St.  Jamea. 

The  election  in  Maryland  ooenrred  on  the 
Taeaday  immediately  foUowing  tbe  fint  Mon- 
daj  in  November.  No  State  officera  were 
ohoaen  tlua  year.  The  whole  vote  for  preri- 
dential  eleotora  nnmbered  S2,795,  of  which 
62,8S7  were  in  favor  of  Seymour,  and  ""  """ 


^  s  were  chosen,  all  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Both  branches  of 
the  State  Legislature  are  nnanimooslj  Demo- 
oratio. 

The  recripta  into  tbe  State  Treaaory  from  all 


The  property  belonging  to  the  Common- 
wealth IB  uhibited  in  the  following  achednle : 


Sbx^  la  Ibe  Varmeia'  Rattonal  Bank  of  An- 

nsiKdU •«,<n.tl> 

Slock  In  Ibe  Main  stem  of  Iba  Baltbuon  snd 

Ohio  Bollrcad  Co. liaO,O0O.0O> 

Block  In  Ihe  Woihlngton  Bnnch  of  the  Bal- 

UmoraaodOliioBaUioadCo B0O.0a).0O 

Block  In  Ihfl  Chesapaks  and  Delaware  Ca- 

ntlCompany MJUILn 

Bonda  of  the  Baltimore  and  OMoBailroad 

Co.,  on  which  the*  proTfile  the  Inteiest 

paUbrtbeeUM. l.K»,(»(Mm 

Booda  of  ths  Snsqaehamia  and  Tidewater 

Canal  Company l.«)D,DOO.DO 

Voitgage  of  tbe  nortbem  Central  RollwaT 

Companj Ijm.OOO.OO 

Dae  from  Incorpontad  InsUtntloDil,  CoUec- 

ton  of  Btate  l^ieo,  Sberlffa,  Inapeclon. 

Bailrtian   of   WIDa,  Ckrfcs  of   Coorts, 

' — ■ , uu,m.» 

r.m.n«-sa 
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VimrodueUee,  apothecaries,  and  brewers  maj  also  be  allowed 

Dne  ftom  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohto  Caual  ^  to  seU  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises.^'    It 

Oompany-Iiiteregt. .......... ..... .  .^. .  .$ll,UAjm.m  |g  j^ft  to  Cities  and  towns  by  a  Yote  of  their 

Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  ^:i.5_«««  ^^  ;i«**-^:«^  ifi  ^\^^J  a^  fif  ♦»».♦  »» 

Company 3,000,000.00  Citizens  to  aetermme^  if  tney  see  nt)  that  no 

stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  license  shall  be  granted  to  persons  witlun  theb 

8to?"rt^e  Aiii^iu^dKikridiiBiu-  ^""^'^  Umits.      The  cotmty   oonjinkrtotten,  or  the 

road  Company 9W,9I8.41  majors  and  aldermen  of  cities,  have  aQthontj 

Stock  of  the  itaryiand  and  Delaware  RaU-  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  theae 

road  Company,  per  chap.  808  of  1800 140,860.00  !;       ^  j    j  ^i  «„    x^  ™^-i..:«   ♦Ka  »»n«^.  :» 

Stock  of  theE&tstem  Shore  BaUroad  Com-  licensed  dealers,  to  ascertam  the  mamter  m 

pany,  chap.  808  of  1800 1U,TOO.OO  •w'hich  their  bnsiness  is  oondnoted,  and  to  take 

'^t?L  ^^Sa^^r.iU'SSr.S  ««npl<«  of  their  liquo«  for  sndyK. ;  wd  «T 

ofiaoo 88,000.00  one  sellmg  liquors  of  bad  quality  is  liable  to 

Stock  of  the  Wicomico  and  Pocomoke  Bali.  forfeiture  of  his  license.  All  dealers  are  re- 
road  Company,  per  chap.  808  of  1800 51,101.00  *^*/«»««* «  ^     "»  *»     *^ u^^« 

Stock  of  theBohemla  Bridfre  Company,  per  quired  to  keep  a  Btnct  account  Of  all  nqoon 

ohap.  80S  of  1860 ^ . . .       I5,8ift.w  gold  by  them,  and  to  make  a  return  thereof 

Stock  of  the  Dorchester  and  Delaware  Bail-  ««««  tZ,  4.^.rZ*^^t^,„  4-^  ♦i>^  f  MaanKai*  nf  Ao  nU 

road  Company,  chap.  808  of  1880 60,000.00  once  m  two  months  to  the  treasurer  ol  the  aty 

Stock  of  the  Kent  and  Qaeen  Anne  Bail-  or  town  in  which  they  carry  on  the  basmas; 

the  Potomac  Company 80,000.00  imposed  upon  the  Tame  of  liquors  sola  rawer 

Interest  thereon  to  May  16, 1886 18,980.00  license 

S^SS<Sk?iSSl?oSnfcr'::::::::".:::   "^»^     Thu-^  did  not  meet  the  approvd  of  gov- 

Chesapeake  Steam  Towing-Company 96,000.00  emor  Bullock,  but  as  he  reooginaed  the  M 

"^of  toS?S«.*!!*. .""!.  ^:^.  .r^      10.000.00  that  the  Judgment  of  the  people  hud  been  «- 

Dne  from  the  PenitentUiy,  for  praminm  pressed  in  favor  of  some  system  of  noemea  m 

8(SJ?f'5^ifewiiiB;ii:::::::::::::::::::    ^^  v^  ^  *"«  ir^'l^.rt^t^ 

Diyldend  Bond  No.  68,  of  Baltimore  and  years,  he  saw  fit  to  allow  the  bill  to  oeoomea 

Ohio  Bailroad Company 80.00  law  by  withholding  his  assent  beyond  the  pe- 

Total XTnprodnctiTe $10,066,919.90  nod  of  five  days  allowed  ^7^^^"^^ 

Total  Prodnctire 7,in3,6i6.8B  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  wreni- 

a^rut  *^M  AfMiMiMMM  o^-     Hc  was  uot,  howcvcr,  willmg  tiiat  the 

^'^^^ $96,160,896.96  ^^,,^,i^|ng  ^f  £|g  formal  assent  dieuld  be 

The  valley  of  the  Patapsco  River,  in  Mary-  construed  as  a  tacit  approval  of  the  new  law, 

land,  was  visited,  on  the  24th  of  July,  by  a  ter-  or  attributed  to  indifference  on  the  sabject 

rific  flood,  which  so  much  swelled  the  volume  He  accordingly  sent  a  message  to  tiie  Hoa^ 

of  that  stream,  that  great  damage  was  done  by  of  Representatives,  where  the  measoie  origi- 

the  overflow  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  other  nated,  in  which  he  sought  '^  to  place  on  ree- 

towns  farther  up  the  river.    Ellicott  City  was  ord  "  his  "  earnest  ocmviction  that  tiie  restne- 

almost  destroyed,  and  several  lives  were  lost,  tions  it  provides  are  not  in  accordance  vHh 

The  water  filled  several  of  the  streets  of  Baltl-  the  measure  of  regulation  demanded  by  the 

more,  and  produced  great  confusion.    The  dam-  people  of  the  Commonwealth."    HetweitM 

age  to  property  in  and  about  the  city  is  said  to  following    language    regarding  tiiis  matter: 

have  been  about  $8,000,000.  "The  fourth  section  of  the  bill  throws  open 

MASSACHUSETTS.     The   Legislature  of  public  bars  and  tippling-houses  in  every  qn«- 

this  State  was  in  session  from  the  first  Wednes-  ter  of  the  State.    It  leads  into  temptation  the 

day  in  January  until  the  12th  of  June.    The  young  and  ^e  weak ;  it  spreads  a  mare  t<^ 

number  of  days  occupied  by  its  sittings  was  the  stranger  and  the  unwary.  It  replaces  tbnft 

165,  which  constitutes  the  longest  term  ever  with  waste;  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  d^P* 

known  in  the  State.    During  that  time  352  borhoods  with  boisterous  and  recklees  dtsor- 

acts  were  passed  and  67  resolves  approved  by  der.    It  is  destructive  to  the  influencea  of  toe 

the  Governor.  faonily  and  the  fireside ;  adverse  to  good  mopuj 

The  subject  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor  and  repugnant  to  ike  reli^^ous  sentimeDt  of 

was  the  prominent  topic  under  consideration,  the  community. 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  at  the  beginning        "  To  a  measure  like  this,  which  as  a  «tu« 

of  the  session,  informed  the  members  that  the  I  could  not  support,  as  the  Chief  Magutnte 

people  had  expressed  themselves  in  fi9ivor  of  a  of  the  Commonwealth  I  cannot  affix  my  a^- 

change  in  the  existing  law,  but  it  was  well  nature  in  approval;  and  declining  to  retain » 

known  that  Mr.  Bullock  was  himself  opposed  with  my  objections  for  the  reasons  I  B^n 

to  a  license  system.    A  law  was  framed  early  given,  I  refer  it  to  the  judgment  and  the  cob- 

in  the  session,  providing  for  the  sale  of  intoxi-  science  of  aU  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
eating  drinks  on  licenses  to  be  issued  by  county       The  course  of  the  (Jovemor,  in  aflowing  tnis 

commissioners.      The  classes  of  persons   to  Wll  to  become  a  law  before  giving  his  reasw 

whom  licenses  might  be  granted  "  to  sell  to  be  for  withholding  his  approval  of  it,  reoeiveo 

drunk  on  the  premises,"  were  "  licensed  inn-  some  severe  comment  in  the  House  of  Bep^- 

holders,"  **  licensed  common  victuallers,"  and  sentatives,  and  his  message  having  been  k- 

"  liquor-dealers  engaged  in  no  other  business  ferred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  they  repffl^ 

connected  therewith."  Liquor-dealers,  grocers,  ed  in  favor  of  returning  that  document  witQ 
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an  expression  of  disApprobation  at  the  oonne  and  honses  of  correction  are  being  rapidly 

pnrsaed  by  the  Gk)yemor.    He  had,  the  report  filled,  and  will  soon  require  enlarged  accom- 

says,  "  sent  the  bill  oQt  to  the  pubUo,  whose  modations,  if  the  commitments  continue  to  in- 

obedience  to  it,  he,  as  exeontive,  is  required  to  crease  as  tiiey  have  done  since  the  present  law 

enforce,  with  the  stigma,  not  only  or  his  de-  went  into  force."    The  conclusion  at  which 

oUured  disapproval,  bat  of  his  severest  official  the  new  State  Executive  arrives  is  that  it  is 

and  personal  denunciations.*'    To  this  oommu-  "  essential  for  the  public  good  tliat  the  present 

nioation  the  Gk>vemor  made  a  reply,  defending  system  should  be  abandoned  and  that  one 

his  own  action  as  strictly  constitutional  as  well  shoidd  be  adopted  more  in  accordance  with 

as  Justifiable,  and  characterizing  the  course  of  the  habits  and  experience  of  the  people."    ' 

the  House  of  Representatives  in  returning  his  In  1865  a  law  had  been  passed,  establishing 

meaaage  as  without  precedent  and  "  destructive  a  State  police,  providinff  that  a  constable  of 

of  the  courtesy  which  ought  to  prevail  between  the  Commonwealth  should  be  appointed  by  the 

the  different  departments  of  the  government."  Governor  with  power  to  name  as  many  depu- 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  which  had  ties  as  the  Governor  and  Council  should  direct. 

widted  on  the  Governor,  to  commxmioate  the  This  law  had  come  into  considerable  odium 

action  of  the  House,  declined  to  carry  back  throughout  the  State,  owing  in  great  measure 

any  reply,  saying  that  the  committee  had  been  to  the  vigor  with  which  the  constabulary  force 

charged  with  the  ^*  single  duty  of  returning  to  had  been  used  in  1867  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 

your  Excellency  your  message,  with  the  docu-  prohibitory  liquor  law.  In  the  reaction  against 

ment  accompanying   the  same,"  and   could  these  rigid  enactments  in  ^e  last  Legislature,  a 

make  no  other  report  than  that  they  had  per-  bill  was  introduced  providing  for  the  repeal  of 

formed  that  duty.  the  constabulary  act.    This  passed  both  Houses 

Very  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  license  of  the  General  Court,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
law  and  the  occurrences  narrated  above,  a  veto  of  the  Governor.  In  giving  his  reasons 
Temperance  Convention  was  held  in  Boston,  for  not  approving  of  thisrepeaL  Governor  Bui- 
in  response  to  a  call  addressed  to  "  the  citizens  lack  declared  his  belief  in  the  moreasing  need 
of  Massachusetts  who  are  legal  voters,  and  are  of  efficient  police  regulations,  and  his  convic- 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  tion  of  the  superiority  of  a  State  constabulary 
beverage  under  the  authority  and  sanction  of  over  any  local  arrangements  which  could  be 
the  Commonwealth."  The  sentiments  of  the  madeforthepreservationof  public  order.  This 
body  of  citizens  represented  in  this  conven-  repeal  failing,  anotiier  bill  was  framed  later  in 
tion  were  expressed  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  session,  which  was  intended  to  supersede 
in  which  they  oppose  the  principle  and  policy  the  constabulary  law  by  provisions  entirely  dif- 
of  licensing  a  traffic  in  liquors  in  any  way,  ferent.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
ivhioh  has,  they  say,  "  always  and  everywhere  force  to  carry  the  laws  into  effect  and  to  prevent 
proved  disastrous."  With  regard  to  the  politi-  disorders,  than  was  provided  by  the  police  au- 
cal  aspect  of  the  question,  the  convention  re-  thorities  of  towns  and  cities,  this  new  act  pro- 
solved,  ^*that  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  posed  to  give  the  sheriffs  the  authority  to  appoint 
liquor-traffic  is  eminently  a  political  question ;  additionaJ  officers  in  each  county,  the  number 
that  it  is  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  objects  only  to  l^  designated  by  the  Governor  and 
of  government,  the  security  of  person  and  Council,  which  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  ten 
property,  and  the  suppression  of  pauperism  for  a  single  county,  ^o  provision  was  made 
and  crime.  It  tenches  the  foundations  of  gov-  for  any  officer  corresponding  to  the  State  con- 
emment,  the  character  of  the  citizen,  and  the  stable,  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  new  force,  and 
purity  of  the  baUot,  and  that,  from  its  relation  the  only  control  over  it  given  to  the  Chief  Ma- 
to  fdl  these  objects,  the  issue  between  license  gistrate  was,  the  power  to  ^*  assume  conunand 
and  prohibition  becomes  greatly  more  impor-  of  the  whole  or  any  of  the  municipal  force  of 
tant  than  ordinary  party  issues."  any  place,  and  to  authorize  the  sheriffs  of  the 

The  subject  was  entirdy  ignored  as  a  politi-  Commonwealth  to  command  their  assistance 

cal  issue  by  the  Republicans  in  the  canvass  in  the  execution  of  criminal  process,  in  the 

of  the  year,  but  the  Democrats  incorporated  a  suppressing  of  riots  and  preservmg  the  peace." 

resolution  into  their  party  platform,  in  which,  This  measure  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the 

"While  they  ^^  deny  ful  responsibility  for  the  act  to  repeal  the  State  constabulary  law,  and 

form  of  the  present  license  law,"  they  say  they  an  attempt  to  make  it  a  law  notwithstanding 

are  '^fhlly  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  some  the  Governor's  objection  failed  to  receive  the 

system  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquors,  as  dis-  sanction  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

tingnished  from  the  principle  of  total  prohibi-  The  question  of  suffrage  for  women  was 

tion."  brought  before  the  Legidature  by  a  petition 

With  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  from  several  prominent  female  agitators  of  that 

law,  Governor*  Claflin,  in  his  message  to  the  subiect,  and  a  motion  in  the  House  to  refer  the 

Legislatare  of  1869,  says :  ^*  The  increase  of  petition  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  in- 

dmnkenness  and  crime  during   the  last  six  stmctions  to  report  a  bill  granting  the  right 

months,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  asked  for,  failed  by  a  vote  of  119  nays  to  74 

1867,  is  very  marked  and  decisive  as  to  the  yeas. 

operation  of  the  law.    The  State  prison,  jails.  Resolutions   were  introduced,  condemning 
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any  use  of  coeroive  party  influenoes,  intended  erationa  nntil  the  proposed  contract  ahoold  be 

to  affect  the  vote  of  Senators  in  Congress  on  made.    Proposals  Were  advertised  and  negoti- 

the  impeachment  of  the  President,  then  pend-  ations  conducted,  which  resnlted  in  a  contract 

ing  before  that  tribunal.    On  the  general  sub-  for  the  construction  of  the  tuimel,  executed  on 

ject  of  Federal  relations,  the  following  were  the  24th  of  December,  hj  the  Governor  and 

adopted :  Council  with  Walter  Shazdy,  of  Montreal,  and 

i&«to««,  That  MaMaohuBetts,  foregoing,  an  a  Chris.  J'j'S?i''oS'f^l'  ''^J?''''??^^  ^^""a!^ '^''^ 

tiaa  Commonwealth  should,  all  desSe  for  vindictive  f4,594,268,  to  be  paid  m  Umted  States  Treas- 

meaaures  toward  those  who  waffed  against  the  nation  nrj  notes,  or  other  current  funds.     The  con- 

a  long,  bloody,  and  cruel  rebeulon,  does  vet  insist,  tractors  are  men  of  large  experience  in  con- 

AZr^'^.X.  u'4nxp^eJSu±  of  £?  ^^^  '^^  and  prosecuting  mining  op- 

means  entitle  her  to  use,  that  eveiy  thing  shaU  ndw  erations,  and  have  great  financial  resources  at 

be  done  to  secure  in  peace  the  fhiits  of  war ;  and  that  their  command.    In  the  contract  it  iB  agreed 

it  is  both  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  insist  on  that  no  sum  whatever  shall  be  p^d  until  woii: 

suitable  conditions  upon  which  power  may  be  restored  has  been  performed  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 

Jiil^l.J'S^jr'^ ""  "'""''"'• "  '""^'""  "'  *"•  «d  «.prS;ed  hj  the  Governor  .and  Co^dl^ 

£e§olv0d.  That  we  approve  the  general  policy  of  w^d  the  full  sum  of  f  1,000,000  is  to  be  kept 

Congress  in  regard  to  the  measures  of  reconstruction ;  back  until  the  completion  of  the  whole  worL 

and  that  we  deplore  that  the  President  has  thwarted  The  contract  limits  the  time  to  March,  1874, 

and  embarrassed  that  policy  and  retarded  a  just  set-  ^ui.  nowAr  on  the  nxrt  of  fba  Gf>vAmor  and 

tlement  of  all  matters  necisary  for  the  perianence  ?1„„S?  *!ri^f«J  ot 

of  peace  throughout  our  land.  Council,  to  grant  an  extension  of  six  months; 

Setolved^  That  we  recojpiize  impartial  suffrage  in  and  furthermore  these  authorities  may  at  any 

the  rebel  States  as  an  indispensable  condition  ^per-  time  terminate  the  entire  contract   on  three 

manent  pacification ;  that  it  is  alike  demanded  as  a  months'  notice  to  the  contractors.     The  entire 

"?i^'^*l^^?"Vi'1  i^  5"^  ^T'^w?^  i^^?/^^'^^^®  cost  of  this  work,  with  the  railroads  which 

allowed  the  ballot  to  defend  what  the  bullet  has  won,  ^"*»«'  "*  *'"«o  w  wj*,    "Z""  •'"o  *«»u*  vh»«»   ZTil 

and  as  a  measure  guaranteeing  the  perpetual  loyalty  ^^  ^  ^^  accommodated  Dj  it,  may  l>e  stated 

oi  the  Southern  States.  follows : 

JUtolved,  That  disclaiming  all  right  to  interfere  fi«-f^^«o:i.^^  *!>«.«»,.                               *i  a^amca 

with  the  local  Uws  of  the  loyal  States,  we  do  eamesV  V?"'  ofnuiroad  tims  ar. . ... ...........    vl^v^^ 

ly  appSd  to  our  sister  Commonweilths  to  sweep  Money  already;  laid  out  on  the  tunn^.          f^SS^S 

^om^&eir  constitutiomi  and  their  statute-booka  aS  ^°^^  ^  ^  P"^  ^^  *^^  P"*^^*  contract.      ^594,868 

those  distinctions  between  man  and  man  which  are  Total                                                     §ts  s«3  £94 

founded  upon  color,  as  relics  of  slavery,  as  opposed  aowi ^,ae3,e»4 

in  spirit  to  the  fundamental  charter  of  our  own  liber-  This  would  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  rail- 

*'i2js^Tsrrs^^'^uSi^t  good  ~«i  fr?"^  ^t^^^J^'^*''  '*"  ^^•^ 

faith  is  the  highest  interest  as  well  m  the  noblest  connections,  about  |16,000,000. 

fame  of  a  nation;  and  that  the  people  of  our  Com-  The  conditional  loan  of  $3,000,000  to  the 

monwealth  with  one  voice  demand  tnat  every  nation-  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Erie  Railroad  Company, 

al  obligation  to  pay  money  shall  be  discharged  in  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  in  1867,  was 

^^i5  elst  n^^^^^^^                                        S  consummate/this  year,  after  a  Weful  H^vesti- 

the  bond.                                 r        ^     r  gation  mto  the  condition  of  the  corporation, 

ResoUed^  That  the  lums  of  Massachusetto  find  a  fit-  and  the  probability  of  its  completing  its  line 

ting  summary  in  the  security  of  Uberty  arfd  loyalty,  from  Boston  to  Fishkill  before  May  27,  18^ 

justice  and  pubUc  safety,  throughout  our  whole  coun-  ^^^^  investigation  was  made  by  commissioD- 

^'  ers  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  the  act 

ITearly  $9,000,000  were  appropriated  during  of  1867,  authorizing  the  loan.    The  condition 

the  session.    Among  the  appropriations  were  of  this  loan  was,  that  it  should  be  made  to 

the  following :  $75,000  to  the  Museum  of  Com-  appear,  satisfactorily  to   the   €rovemor  and 

parative  Zoology  in  Cambridge,  $75,000  to  Council,  that  the  company  would  be  able  to 

Williams  College,  $50,000  to  the  State  Agri-  complete  this  line  of  railroad  in  five  years  from 

cultural  College,  $40,000  to  the  Mount  Hoi-  thepassage  of  the  act 

yoke  Female  College,  and  $25,000  to  the  Asy-  Work  has  been  continued  at  Cape  Cod  for 

lum  for  the  Blind.  the  protection  of  the  harbor  at  ProvincetowiL 

The  great  enterprise  of  constructing  a  raU-  A  survey  was  made,  and  it  was  found  necessarj 

road  from  Greenfield  to  Troy,  through  the  Hoo-  to  close  up  the  inlet  of  East  Harbor  to  prevent 

sac  Mountains,  has  assumed  a  more  definite  the  tide  from  cutting  entirely  through  the  neck 

shape  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  confidently  of  land  at  that  point,  and  destroying  the  harbor, 

expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  strong 

the  course  of  the  next  five  years.    The  Legis-  dike  built  across  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  at  an 

lature,  just  before  its  a^oumment,  passed  a  expense  of  about  $150,000.    This  is  regarded 

law,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Executive  as  an  important  public  work. 

Council  to  contract  for  the  whole  work  of  con-  All  the  institutions  of  reform  and  of  chari^ 

structing  the  Hooaac  tunnel,  limiting  the  cost  in  Massachusetts  have  been  in  successful  and 

to  $5,000,000,  and  the  time  within  which  it  efficient  operation  through  the  year.    At  the 

must  be  completed  to  seven  years.    A  supple-  State  Prison,  in  Charlestown,  $27,646.49  were 

mental  act  authorized  the  use  of  $250,000,  to  earned  beyond  the  entire  expenses  of  the  insti- 

be  taken  from  the  $5,000,000,  to  continue  op-  tution.    The  number  of  commitments,  prior  to 
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the  Ist  of  October,  was  186,  while  during  the  to  be  the  mere  football  of  Airious  faction;  and  to  de- 
same  months,  in  186T,  there  were  only  65.  There  P*^^®  *^®  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  best  defence 
are  three  schools  for  the  correction  and  refer-    ?^^JJ^FJ^t^:L^S'^}i^l!'I'^  P^''®^  to  mquire  into 


School,  partly  on  a  vessel  lying  in  Boston  bar-    measures  should  be  put  to  tbe  test  of  the  organic 


were  821  inmates  at  Westboro^  134  at  Lan-  Seeoked,  That  congressional  reconstruction,  while 

caster,  and  281  in  the  Nautical  School,  miilriT^g  it  is  unstatesmanlike  in  its  attempt  to  rule  commu- 

736  in  aU:  116  were  committed;  50  returned,  &X?if  j!!fl'J±.±"*^ 

^^A  lao  j:-^i >-«ji    J.  j.\.     n    i.           J  •     ^x  tension,  tnat  a  government  can  be  truly  repubbcan 

and  168  discharged  at  the  first-named  mstitu-  Tj^^hich  a  majority  of  the  government  tolerate  only 
tion.  At  Lancaster  there  were  56  commit-  fh>m  intimidation,  contemptible  for  its  preposterous 
ments,  66  returns,  and  145  discharges.  Those  pretence  that  States  which  never  got  out  of  &e  Union 
discharjred  are  apprenticed  or  furnished  with  ^  ^®  restored  by  allowing  seats  in  both  Houses  of 
situation.,  nnle^'^otterwise  provided  for  b^  S^^Si,V^fa«  I'^'i.^^^i^^ 
theiT  own  mends.  Besides  these  btate  msti-  long,  and  whose  pretended  elections  pollute  the  very 
tutions,  Boston  has  a  House  of  Reformation  on  fountain  of  congressional  representation ;  dangerous, 
Deer  Island,  and  there  are  several  private  in-  "  esiablishinff  a  policy  the  logical  results  of  which, 
stitutions  of  a  simUar  character.  The  whole  ^-.^"^^  ^  Av^t  ^^  Poland,  are  incompatible 
cost  of  the  three  State  reformatories,  for  the  ^fj^t^^^^^J^""^^ ""  •^"^"  •"  imconstitutional 
year,  was  $115,000  above  their  earnings.  Betolved.  That  we  would  eamestlv  recall  the  people 
The  amount  of  money  granted  for  the  sup-  to  the  triea  and  ]9ioved  wisdom  of  tiie  ancient  doo- 
port  of  common  schools  during  the  year  was  trines  which requuHifipom our  hiwgivers •strict  con- 
3k&  fiSfi  TTJ.  OA  rti.  oK/inf  ftOftft  ftftA  m/irA  t>ion  tKa  Btruction  of  the  letter  of  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 
^,635,774.06,  or  about  |280, 000  more  than  the  q^,^  ^^^  demand  scrupulous  observance  by  Con- 
amount  devoted  to  that  purpose  m  the  prece-  gress  of  the  reserved  rights  of  States. 
ding  year.     Besides   these,   $1,495,578  were  JSmojvaJ,  That  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  only  con- 

?aid  for  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  stitutional  legal  tender,  and  while  we  would  have  but 

he  average  monthly  pay  for  teachers  in  Mas-  2?t'^.7f"3;/^' !?^*if  £1"^^^ 

«<>y.T,n<>Affa  ;«  *To  00  /^«  «,«!«   ««^  *o»T  OA  Ax«  "^^»  **  ^  the  past,  are  true  to  their  old  fiuth  in  hard 

Bachusetts  is  $72.98  for  male,  and  $27.84  for  nioney,  and  demand  that  it  be  restored  at  tbe  earliest 

female  teachers.  possible  moment,  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  on  the  first  of  business  and  labor  of  the  country. 

January,  1869,  was  $27,736,870.05,  which  may  ^^^fy  That,  while  we  recognize  the  present  ne- 

"hA  plMsifi*^  M  fnllowB .  cessity  of  a  tax  on  imports,  we  renew  our  adhesion  to 

De  ciassmea  as  louows .  ^^  doctrine  of  a  tariff  solely  for  revenue. 

Biulroad  debt $9,149,176  JUsolotd^  That  in  the  nomination  of  John  Quinoy 

Anto-war  debt 1 ,092,000  Adams,  a  name  renowned  wherever  the  history  of  our 

War  debt 16,578,344  country  is  known,  as  the  standard-bearer  for  the  ap- 

Of  the  funded  liabilities,  the  payment  of  all  Poaching  contest,  as  also  the  gentlemen  associated 

but  $852,000  is  fnUy  Becured  by  sinking  fmids.  '^'t}To^^^,ltT^^^^\^^:, 

ine  estimated  expenses  of  the  government  for  worthy  oi  their  ftdl  confidence  and  cordial  support  at 

the  year  1869  are  $5,000,000.    The  estimated  the  polls. 

receipts  from  all  sources,  so  far  as  provided,  JSeeohed^  That  while  we  deprecate  all  attempts  to 

are  $8,000,000,  leaving  $2,928,450,  including  detract  fh>mttiemUitai7  fame,  or  blacken  the  private 

av      X                    J  vj.    r     V             'J  J  J?      V  character  of  General  Grant,  we  feel  that  when  arms 

the  temporary  debt,  to  be  provided  for  by  exert  an  undue  and  abnormal  power  in  a  free  govern- 

taxation.     Ibe  city  01  i5oston  has  a  debt  01  mentin  a  time  of  peace,  and  its  constitutional  funo- 

(14,146,900.65.  tions  are  greatly  deranged  and  partiallv  suspended 

The  conventions  of  the  two  political  parties  bv  partisan  violence,  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties 

T^?  ^*^d  bi  September.    The  Mowing  i,  the  ^^^  ''°4^^''J^  ^"^^^^^^  ^C 

platform  of  the  Democratic  Convention :  jier.  skilled  only  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prone  to  rule 

Jidtohed,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  hj  tne  swift  methods  of  the  camp,  but  tlie  wise  and 

sufficiently  proved  by  experience  the  lesson  of  history,  thoughtftil  statesman^  trained  in  the  patient  processes 

that  the  caprice  of  majorities  is  intolerable  tyranny ;  of  conciliation  and  kindness,  and  relying  alone  upon 

we  therefore  invoke  the  protection,  and  demand  an  the  mUd,  firm  sway  of  law  and  justice, 

immediate  return  to  the  limitations  and  requirements  Baohedy  That  we  heartily  agree  with  the  declara- 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  tion  of  principles  put  forth  by  the  convention  which 

JiMohedj  That  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublican  party  met  in  New  York  City  on  tne  4th  day  of  July  last, 

in  Congress  having  shown  a  consistent  andpersistent  that  we  cordially  approve  of  the  candidates  selected, 

purpose  to  usurp  fOl  the  powers  and  fVmctions  of  all  and  confidently  ask  tne  suffrages  of  all  those  who  value 

other  departments  of  the  Government ;  to  trample  the  Constitution  higher  than  a  platform,  and  love 

on  the  Constitution  in  order  to  organize  a  squad  of  their  country  better  than  any  party,  for  Horatio  Sey- 

neffro  colonies  dependent  o«  themselves,  by  whose  mour  and  Frank  P.  Blair. 

aid  to  perpetuate  their  own  political  power,  and  ncu-  JSesolved,  That  if  the  lavish  and  reckless  cxtravar- 

tralize  the  white  voters  of  the  Soutn ;  to  disregard  ffance  of  Bepublican  rule  in  national  and  State  affairs 

and  debase  tbe  higb  office  of  President  by  deposing  is  to  be  accepted,  as  our  opponents  claim,  for  a  judi- 

its  incumbent  for  difference  of  political  opimon^  in  cious  economy,  then  we  insist  upon  a  rigid  parsimony 

order  to  satisfy  their  lust  for  power,  thereby  inevita-  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.    Every  dol- 

bly  destroying  the  balance  of  our  government,  and  lar  received  by  taxation  from  the  people,  not  abso- 

throwing  down  that  great  constitutional  department  lutely  necessary  for  the  economical  and  legitimate 
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ozpensM  of  the  Qovenunent  to  ht  implied  to  the  pay-  tonr,  oall  for  hit  reSleotion  to  the  high  oiSee  in  ir\aA 

ment  of  the  pnblio  debt  he  nwi  rendered  such  iUuetrioiu  Berrioe  to  hu  oobd- 

Setolosdy  That  while  we  deny  any  responaibiUtj  try  and  to  mankind, 

for  the  form  of  the  present  lioense  law,  we  are  ftilly  mv      i  -a-      •    xt 

Sersttaded  of  the  wisdom  of  some  system  of  regn-  The  election  inNoYdinDdrresnited  as  foUovs: 

itin^  the  sale  of  liouora  as  diatingouhed  finom  the  Whole  vote  for  Gk)Temor,  196,471 :  for¥illum 

principle  of  total  prohibition.  Olaflln,  the  Repnblican  candidate,  18S,121 ;  for 

^r«i,  That  the  memory  of  the  servioes  of  onr  j  ^     q^,^         Adams,  candidateof  the  Jkmo- 

soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the  flag  of  our  ooun-  " """    ««  Jr^i    r«  ^»          I    .^  io  »«    Vl 

try  to  victory  during  the  late  rebellion,  should  ever  C™t«>  68,266— Ulaflin  8  mjgonty  68,856.   The 

be  borne  in  the  hearts  of  a  gratefbl  people,  and  all  Other  State  officers  elected,  all  Republicaiu, 

guarantees  given  in  their  fkvor  most  be  fSuthfully  oar-  were:  Lieiitenant-Gk>yemor,   Oaptam  Joseph 

ned  out.                                            rr  •*  ^  a*.  *  Tucker ;  Secretary  of  State,  Oliver  Warner; 

Betolvtdy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  a*+^««J-.  /a^«^— i    nk— i«>-    aii««  .  t^,^*^^ 

to  protect  iu  citizens,  whether  native  born  or  natural-  Attorney-General,  Charles  Allen ;  TreMurer, 

ixed,  in  every  right  at  home  and  abroad,  regardless  Jacob  H.  Lord ;  Anditor-General,  H.  B.  Bnggi 

of  any  claim  of  foreign  nations  to  the  doctrine  of  per-  The  vote  cast  for  presidential  electors  wts 

petoal  allegiance.         ,    ^_               ,„       ,^  196,911:  of  these,  186,477  were  in  fever  of  the 

B^lved,  Tlyt  labor  is  the  true  source  of  all  wealtl^  election  of  Grant?  69,408  for  Seymour-Grant's 

and  the  men  of  labor  are  not  only  the  real  authors  of  ^*"y"Y"    Ji:  ™:  '   rn'      r»          ^  x  r*        *  41. 

the  material  well-beine,  but  the  best  defenders  of  the  majority,  77,069.    Ten  RepresentatiVM  of  tbe 

honor  and  interests  of  the  country;  it  ia,  therelbre.  State  in  Congress  were  chosen,  all  of  whom 

not  less  the  dictate  of  wise  policy  than  of  sound  were  Repnblioans.    The  oomposition  of  the 

prmciples,  that  the  righto  of  labor  be  Mlvmai^  gtate  Legislature  of  1869  is  88  RepnbKcans 

STeirsSlfyli^t^r^^^^^^  and  2  Dfmocrate  In  the  Senate,  .J^^  Re- 

country.  pnblioans  and  16  Democrats  m  the  noose  of 

The  foUowmg  is  the  platform  of  the  Repub-  ^fiACTKOK^^Rev.  Hibam,  D.  D.,  a  Meth- 

lioan  Convention :  ^^^  dergymii  and  auth^;  bom  in  Oswego, 

Se8olv€d,  That  the  BepubUcans  of  ICaasachusetta  K  Y.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  f^ 

heartily  approve  the  platfonn  adopted  hv  the  Bepub-  Jfovember  24,  1868.     He  was,  we  believe,  a 

Lean  party  of  the  nation  at  Chicago,  and  pledge  their  ,^^  j„„i.^  ^#  t^s^v-;««^«%   r»^ii««r  r<«i.K«iA  P« 

eamelt  sipport  to  the  electionlruiyssWX  Grant  ^•aa«J«  01^  Dickinson  College,  OsrMe,  Fi, 

and  Schuyler  Colfax,  as  essential  to  the  peace,  safety,  and,  though  be  commenced  preaching,  soon 

and  honor  of  the  country.  after  his  graduation,  in  the  limits  of  the  Blick 

i2^;9«^  That  the  rlAto  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  tha  River  Conference,  he  was  for  msDy  vears  1 

BuoUed,  That  we  heartily  approve  the  system  of  g*"  ^^^  department  mathematics  and  phya» 

reconstruction  as  wise  and  humane,  and  as  demand-  He  was  Tery  fond  of  astronomy,  and  prepared 

ing  no  more  thui  the  aeourity  and  good  iaith  of  the  an  elementary  text-book  on  that  subject,  as 

oountrv  require.  ^ell  as  an  edition,  thoroughly  remodelled  and 

Bewlvid.  That  we  reprobate  the  position  of  the  »^^«^j    ^p  ii™— ;*7»-  n^^^j!u^  ^f  fh^^  TTuftv. 

Democratic  party,  recentV  and  authoStotively  taken,  revised,  of  Bumtt  s  Geography  of  the  HW 

which  has  resuscitated  the  rebellion,  and  purposes  to  ®^3,  with  an  atlas  Of  the  starry  heavens,  on  a 

overthrow  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  already  effected  different  plan  from  Barritt's.      In  1850  he 

reconstruction.  abandoned  teaching  and  entered  the  itineracy, 

Besolvedj  That  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  hAintr  AAAionAd  to  htia  nf  f  hA  «rftminent  Meth- 

tenda  direitly  to  revolution  and  civil  war.  ^fPi?  assigned  to  one  ortne  F?°»inenijiew 


have  trusted  the  nation.  became  a  leading  contributor,  and  his  articles 

Betolved,  That  we  offer  to  the  suflhiffes  of  the  peo-  were  noticeable  for  their  intellectual  ^igor. 

pie  William  Claflln  for  Governor,  and  Joseph  Tucker,  His  disposition,  however,  led  him  into  polem- 

fc  ^i^r  X^L^rr^^tik^^^^^^^  i?«^  -fd  there  was  hardly  a  prominent  q,^ 

persons  true  to  our  great  national  cause,  and  deserv-  J^^^.^?  theology,  ethics,  or  reform,  into  vhicH 

inffthe  confidence  of  the  people.  ne  did  not  plunge  with  all  the  ardor  oinis 

^jiesolved,  That  the  puoUo  life  of  the  Honorable  nature.    He  was  a  determined  foe  to  the  ttieo* 

Charles  Sumner  during  three  terma  of  wrvioe  in  the  rfeg  and  maoifesUtions  of   the  8puitii«lMt«; 

Senate  of  the  Umted  States  has  fully  justified  the  con-  „_  j  ^^r„K«f.wi  *\>^i^  a^of  ^.n  ^rifk  <*Mat  cmI  and 

fldence  which  has  been  successively  reposed  in  him-  ^^  combated  theup  system  with  g»«^»°" 


forte   after  the  aboUtion  of  slavery,  in  extirpatmg  gi^^g^n    He  was  a  zealous   antislawy  advo- 

all  the  incidents  thereof;  his  constant  solicitude  for  ^^.     ;.  Jl^t^TuT   J^^xT  -Sr^^L^i^TtnMM. 

the  material  interests  of  the  country ;  hU  dUigence  <»*«,  and  partly  because  the  Methodwt  JSpww- 

and  success,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  pal  Church  did  not  take  as  advanced  groonu 

Foreign  Affairs,  in  vindicating  the  policy  of  maintain-  as  he  thought  right,  and  partly  from  dissatis- 

ing  the  just  rights  of  the  Government  agunst  foreign  faction  with  their  mode  of  repreeeotatioo,  he 

fulness  and  honor— and  that  hU  ildeUty,  experience,  'ounded  a  body  to  whom  he  gave  the  nameoi 

and  honorable  identification  with  our  national  his-  **  Independent  Methodists."   He  had  been  from 
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1856  oorresponding  editor  of  the  Nbrikem  aotiTely  engaged  in  the  Florida  War,  in  1841- 

Jndependentj  an  antialavery  Methodist  journal  '42,  and  distingiuBhed  himflelf  in  one  of  the 

jMihliahed  at  Anbnm,  and  this  paper  became  severest  battles  of  that  war  (that  of  the  Big 

the  month-pieoe  of  the  new  denomination.  Hammock  of  Pilaklikidia,  April  19,  1842).  He 

He   had   a  laige  church,   holding  his  own  was  thenceforth  on  the  frontier  in  Kansas  and 

views,  in  Bixth  avenue,  New  York,  called  the  Texas  till  tlie  Mexican  War,  and  dbtingaished 

Trinitj  Methodist  Ghnroh.     He  was  at  the  himselffor  his  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  P^o 

same  time  engaged,  almost  constantlj,  in  Ht-  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  winning  brevets 

erary  labor,  and  published  a  very  able  treatise  of  major  and  Uentenant-oolonel.      In   Jaly, 

in.  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  1846,  he  again  reoeived  a  staff  appointment  as 

After  the  Quadrennial  Conference  of  1864^  asnstant  aqfutant-general,  and  chief  of  staff  to 

finding  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  M^jor-Gener^  Patterson's  Division.    In  De- 

oooupied  substantially  the  same  ground  with  cember,  1847,  he  was  promoted  to  be  mi^or 

himself,  on  the  slavery  question,  Dr.  Mattiaon  of  the  Third  Infantry.    At  the  dose  of  the  war 

regarded  any  further  distmotive  and  indepen-  he  visited  Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  and  on 

dent  action  as  unwise,  and  made  overtures  his  return,  after  being  in  actual  command  of 

for  a  return  to  that  Ohurch.    He  was  very  cor^  his  regiment  for  some  months  at  Santa  F4,  was 

dially  welcomed,  and  assigned  to  the  charge  appointed  by  President  Taylor  Inspector-Gen- 

of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  in  eral  of  the  Army  of  the  United  btates  with 

Jersey  Oity,  in  the  spring  of  1865.    In  1867  staff  rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry.    After  nearly 

he  resigned  his  charge  to  accept  the  position  three  years  of  service  in  this  important  office, 

of  secretary  of  the   American  and  Foreign  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  army,  April 

Ohristian  Union.    His  first  public  appearances  29, 1858,  and  retired  to  his  residence  in  Chester 

in  connection  with  this  society  were  made  in  Oounty,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  till  1861.    At 

the  way  of  a  most  forcible  onslaught  upon  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  or- 

Roman  Oatholicism  and  its  benign  influences  ganized,  at  OovemorOnrtin's  request,  the  Penn> 

on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.    The  case  sylvaniaReserveOorps,  15,000  strong,  which  he 

of  Marianne  Smith,  a   young  girl  of  Roman  commanded  with  the  State  rank  of  Mi|jor-Gen- 

Catholic  parentage,  who  had  united  with  a  eral  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  from  July, 

Methodist    churdi,    and   whose   father    had  1861,  to  June,  1862.  He  was  also  appointed  by 

caused  her  arrest  and  detention  in  ti^e  *^  House  tiie  President  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Yolun- 

of  the  Qood  Shepherd,''  a  Roman  Oatholic  teers,  May  17, 1861.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ac- 

reformatory  and  Magdalen  Asylum  in  New  tion  of  Drainsville,  December  20,  1861,  in  the 

York,  roused  his  indignation,  and  he  interested  battle  of  Mechanicsville  (commanding  the  en- 

himself  in   her   behalf^  preached  about  the  ga^^  troops^  June  26, 1862,  where  he  distin- 

case,  in  vain  appealed  to  the  courts  and  to  guished  himself  for  his  bravery  and  tenacity  in 

the  public,  and,  finally,  published  a  MtUe  vol-  holding  his  position;  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's 

ume  in  regard  to  it.     While  in  the  midst  of  Mill,  June  27, 1862,  his  conduct  was  again  highly 

his  manifold  reli^ous  and  intellectual  aotiv-  creditable;  and  at  the  battle  of  New  Market 

ities,  he  was  seiz^  with  pneumonia,  and  died  Gross  Roads,  June  SO,  1862,  at  the  close  of  which, 

after  a  very  few  days'  illness.  while  reconnoitring,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 

MoOALL,  Gbobos  Abohibald,  Ma|or-General  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison  for  nearly  seven 

of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Brigamer-General  weeks.    When  exchanged,  he  went  home  on 

U.S.  Volunteers,  and  formerly  Oolonel  ofOav-  sick-leave  of  absence,  his  health  having  been 

airy,  U.  S.  A.,  a  meritorious  officer  in  the  late  much  impaired  by  his  imprisonment,  and  did 

war,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  16,  1802 ;  not  again  take  any  active  part  in  the  war,  but 

died  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  February  25,  1868.  resigned  his  commissions  March  81,  1863.    On 

After  receiving  his   early  education*  in  the  the  26th  of  August,  1862,  he  was  presented  by 

achools  of  his  native  city,  young  McOaU  en-  the  citizens  of  Ohester  Oounty  with  a  superb 

tered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  sword.    In  October  following  hawas  the  can- 

1818,  and  graduated  in  1822,  ranking  twenty-  didate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  uongress,  but 

Biztbina(£issofforty.  He  was  immediately  ap-  was  defeated.  His  health  continued  infirm,  and, 

pointed  seoond-heutenant  in  the  First  regiment  though  able  to  oversee  the  business  of  his  estate 

of  Infantry,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  for  some  time,  he  gradually  failed  in  health  and 

transferred  to  the  same  rank  in  the  Fourth  strength  to  his  death.    A  volume  written  by 

Infiuitry.    He  served  for  nine  years  in  Florida  Gen.  McOall,  entitied  "Letters  from  the  Fron- 

and  Louisiana,  being  promoted  to  a  first-lieu-  tier,  written  during  thirty  years'  service  in  the 

tenancy  in  January,   1829,   was  selected  by  U.  S.  Army,"  has  been  published  since  his  death. 

Qeaeril  Gftines  as  aide-do-camp,  in  April,  1881,  MoRAE,  John  J.,  a  Southern  politician  and 

and  remained  on  his  staff  tul  March,  1886,  political  leader,  bom  in  Wayne  Oounty,  Missis- 

vrhen  he  was  ordered  on  recruiting  service,  sippi  about  1810;  died  at  Balize,  British  Hon- 

baving  been  promoted  to  be  captain  in  Septem-  duras,  May  80,  1868.    Mr.  McRae  was  edu- 

ber,  1886,  and  in  1888  was  sent  to  the  noithem  cated  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and,  soon 

frontier,  during  the  Oanada  troubles.      His  after  graduating,  entered  upon  the  study  of 

next  assignment  to  duty  was  in  the  Indian  Ter-  law,  rather  from  a  desire  to  make  it  the  step- 

ritory,  where  he  remained  till  1841.    He  was  ping-stone  to  a  political  career  than  from  any  in- 
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tention  to  devote  MniBelf  rerj  asaidaoasly  to  sacoeeded  in  reSstablishing  after  the  overthrow 
its  practice.  He,  however,  for  a  time  engaged  of  the  liberal  constitntion  adopted  by  the  Cfon- 
in  his  profession,  bat  verj  soon  was  elected  to  stitaent  Assembly  of  1848,  were  mdely  shak^ 
the  State  Legislature,  and  was  for  a  nmnber  of  by  the  new  laws  of  the  If  orth-German  Con- 
years  State  Senator  from  his  district  In  1861  federation,  which  were  promulgated  and  be- 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Gk>yemor  United  came  valid  in  Mecklenburg  in  the  course  of 
States  Senator,  and  served  for  a  few  months.  1868.  The  Joint  Diet  (Landtag)  of  the  two 
In  1858  he  was  elected  Gk>vemor  of  Mississippi,  grand-duchies,  composed  of  the  so-called  Bit- 
and  held  that  position  from  1854  to  1858.  At  Unehqft  (owners  of  the  old  feudal  estates), 
the  expiration  of  his  gubernatorial  term,  he  was  the  Landachqft  (commoners),  and  the  may  on 
elected  to  Congress  to  serve  out  the  remainder  and  delegates  of  the  cities  and  towns,  held 
of  General  Quitman's  term,  the  general  having  two  sessions  Qn  January  and  May),  for  the 
died  in  July,  1858.  In  1859  he  was  reelected  to  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  laws  of  Mecklen- 
the  Thirty-sixth  Oongress,  and  throughout  that  burg  with  the  bills  passed  by  the  North-Ger- 
Oongress  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  man  Reichstag.  While  a  nuijority  of  the 
Military  Affairs.  At  the  oommenoemeut  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  readily  consented  to  the 
war,  in  1861,  he  avowed  his  sympathy  with  heavy  appropriations  necessitated  by  the  in- 
the  Confederate  leaders,  but  never  became  troduction  of  the  Prussian  landwehr  system, 
prominent.  His  health  had  begun  to  decline  and  the  virtual  incorporation  of  the  nailitary 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  continuing  to  forces  of  the  two  grand-duchies  into  the  Pros- 
be  infirm,  he  had  sailed  in  May,  1868,  for  Ba-  sian  army,  it  tried,  by  a  number  of  daxtses  at- 
lize,  in  the  hope  of  benefit  from  the  change,  but  tached  to  the  enabling  acts,  to  prevent  other 
died  in  less  than  a  week  after  his  arrival  there,  laws  of  the  North-German  Confederation  from 
MECELEyBIJRG,  the  name  of  two  grand-  obtaining  full  validity  in  Mecklenburg.  Espe- 
duchies  in  the  North-German  Confederation,  cially  was  this  the  case  with  the  important 
I.  Meehlenhurg'Schwerin.  Grand-duke,  Fried-  North-German  Fr&U&gigheitMgesets,  by  virtae 
rich  !EVanz  II.,  born  February  28,  1828 ;  sue-  of  which  every  citizen  of  the  North-German 
ceeded  his  father  Paul  Friedrich,  on  March  5,  Confederation  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  ehoose 
1842 ;  married  on  July  8,  1868,  to  Mary,  Prin-  his  domicil  at  any  place  in  the  Confederation, 
cess  of  Sohwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt,  his  third  without  needing  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
wife.  Area  of  the  grand-duchy,  4,834  English  local  and  municipal  authorities.  This  law  was 
square  mUes ;  population^  according  to  the  in  conflict  with  the  ancient  statutes  of  Meek- 
census  returns,  published  on  May  2,  1868,  lenburg,  by  which  no  one  was  permitted  to 
560,128  inhabitants — an  increase  of  7,988  suioe  settle  anywhere  outside  the  pariah  where  he 
the  year  1864.  The  population  of  the  largest  was  bom,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  an- 
cities  in  the  grand -duchy,  according  to  the  thorities.  Besides,  the  Jews  of  Mecklenburg', 
same  census  returns,  is  as  follows :  Kostock,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  excluded  fnm 
29,211;  Sob werin,  24,715;  Wismar,  17,815  ;  several  of  the  larger  cities,  were  now,  by  vir- 
Gtlstrow,  9,414.  There  are,  besides,  three  cit-  tue  of  the  laws  of  the  North-German  Gonfed- 
ies  with  a  population  of  upward  of  5,000  in-  eration,  admitted  to  them ;  but  the  Mecklen- 
habitants,  and  twenty-two  towns  whose  popu-  burg  Diet  passed  a  bill  depriving  the  Jews  of 
lation  exceeds  2,000  inhabitants.  Annual  ex-  Mecklenburg  of  the  right  to  hold  real  estate  in 
penditures  of  the  grand-ducal  government  in  the  rural  districts.    Appeals  against  the  oon- 

1867,  5,187,498  thalers.  Public  debt,  in  1868,  stitutionality  of  this  act  were  made  to  the  ex- 
8,150,600  thalers.  The  standing  army,  in  1868,  ecutive  of  the  North-German  Confederation, 
consisted  of  5,601  men.  Mecklenberg-Schwe-  but  have  hitherto  remained  fruitless.  The 
rin  possessed,  in  1868,  445  merchant-vessels ;  first  Jews  settled  in  Bostock  and  Wiamar,  on 
among  them,  11  steamers. — ^11.  Mechlehburff-  the  1st  of  July,  1868.  Considerable  dissatis- 
StreliU,  Grand-duke,  Friedrich Wilhelm  L,  bom  faction  arose  in  the  early  part  of  summer  from 
October  17,  1819 ;  succeeded  his  father  Sep-  the  disastrous  effects  which  the  new  North- 
tember  6,  1860.  Area,  997  English  square  German  tonnage  law  exercised  upon  the  ship- 
miles.    Population,  according  to  the  census  of  ping  interests  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.    StOl 

1868,  98,255.  New  Strelitz,  the  capital,  with  greater  was  the  discontent  caused  in  all  parts 
8,115  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  of  the  two  grand-duchies  by  the  somewhat  ab- 
grand-duchy.  The  army,  when  on  a  peace  foot-  rupt  manner  in  which  they  were  incorporated, 
ing,  consists  of  982  men;  on  a  war  footing  in  August,  into  the  Zollverein,  after  being 
it  is  1,912  strong.  Public  expenditures,  in  governed  for  several  centuries  by  a  sort  of  free- 
1867,  1,591,812  thalers.  Public  debt,  in  1868,  trade  policy.  Both  the  GK>vemment  and  the 
1,685,000  thalers.  Diet  were  severely  censured  for  having  neg- 

The  year  1868,  in  a  political  and  economical  lected  to  render  more  gradual  the  transition 

point  of  view,  was  the  most  important  and  fr^m  the  old  economical  system  to  the  new 

eventful  in  the  history  of  the  two  grand-dnch-  one.     The  effects  of  this  sudden  tranaition 

ie3  of  Mecklenburg,  since  the  Revolution  of  were  felt  the  more  sensibly,  as  it  took  place  at 

1848.       The    curious   medisBval    institutions,  the  very  time  when  both  tne  agricultural  and 

which  the  aristocracy  of  the  two  states,  with  mercantile  interests  of  the  country,  owing  to  a 

the  active  cooperation  of  the  governments,  had  number  of  accidental  causes,    were   greatly 
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prostrated.     Manj  merdiantg  failed,  and  the  Tarying  the  order  of  opening  the  holes,  the 

rents  of  farms,  owing  to  the  insolyeno^r  of  desired  note  is  selected  and  separated  from 

most  of  the  so-called  BrMm  paeehter,  were  the  confhsed  mingling  of  sounds,  and  can  he 

very  generally  reduced.    Emigration,  especially  distinctly  heard  in  the  column  of  air,  hy  itself 

from  the  rural  districts  of  Meoklenhuig,  con-  alone.     The  condition  of  the  reverheration  of 

turned  on  a  very  large  scale.    The  Minister  of  sound  in  the  column  of  air,  and  the  musical 

the  Interior  of  Mecklenhurg-Schwerin,  in  a  force  or  emphasis  hy  which  certain  notes  are 

report,  addressed  to  the  Federal  Oounoil  of  the  heard  separate  from  other  sounds,  are  changed 

Korth-German  Confederation,  states  that  up-  inthe  manner  described, 

ward  of  nine  thousand  persons  emigrated  from  With  this  instrument,  all  the  notes  of  the 

that  grand-duchy  in  the  first  six  months  of  gamut  can  he  made  audible ;  with  no  other 

1868.     Owing  to  this  heavy  drain  upon  the  base    than  the   confused  body  of  mingling 

population,  the  supply  of  farm  hands  has  be*  sounds  fh>m  which  these  notes  are  separated. 

come  so  scarce  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  In  this  way  a  tune  can  be  played,  which  shall 

of  Mecklenburg  that  not  a  f&w  of  the  large  be  heard  by  no  one  but  the  person  using  the 

estates  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  instrument ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  will  hear  a 

were  only  partially  cultivated  in  1868;  and  in  melody,  audible  only  to  him,  and  played  with 

September  and  October,  1868,  nearly  three  an  instrument  which  makes  no  sound.    In  fact, 

thousand  £Eurm-laborers  and  working-women  he  does  nothing  more  than  pick  out  the  notes 

were  imported  from  Sweden  to  fill  up  the  gaps  from  among  the  other  sounds  with  which  it 

caused  by  the  emigration  of  the  native  popu-  is  mingled.     On  this  account  M.  Daguin  has 

lation.    Petitions,  addressed  to  the  North-Ger-  named  his  instrument  the  Silent  Melodeon, 

man  Beichstag,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  because  it  plays  a  tune  without  a  sound, 

the  liberal  Mecklenburg  Constitution  of  1849,  One  of  these,  a  three-holed  instrument,  on 

were  signed  in  March  and  April  by  nine-tenths  which  a  perfect  mijor  chord  can  be  sounded, 

of  the  voters  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  a  great  has  been  presented  by  M.  Daguin  to  the  Aoade- 

number  of  persons  in  the  rural  districts;  and  my.     The  inventor  has  suggested  that  this 

applications  to  the  same  effect  were  made  to  instrument  may,  in  a  certain  way  (by  illustra- 

the  grand-dukes  and  the  Mecklenburg  Diet;  but  tion  perhaps)  be  of  use  in  solving  the  problem 

all  efforts  in  this  direction  have  hitherto  re-  of  double  vision.    He  has  experimented  with 

mained  fruitless,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaming  the  result 

landed  aristocracy  stiU  controlling  the  desti-  of  impressions  made  by  two  different  musical 

nies  of  Mecklenburg.  sounds,  nearly   symphonious    in   pitch,    and 

MELODEON,  Thb  Silbnt.  In  1868,  M.  Da-  heard  separately  by  the  two  ears.  For  this 
gain,  a  French  physician,  in  the  course  of  some  purpose  he  makes  use  of  two  of  the  silent  me- 
acoujBtic  experiments,  invented  an  instrument  lodeons,  one  at  each  ear,  and  each  melodeon 
called  the  analyzing  comet,  by  the  use  of  fingered  or  played  on  in  the  way  proper  to 
which,  out  of  a  confbsed  body  of  sound,  com-  bring  out  the  tones,  the  effect  of  which,  in 
posed  of  many  different  notes,  he  could  sepa-  combination,  he  is  studying.  Then,  the  sepa- 
rate, and  make  audible  by  itself  alone,  any  rate  notes,  diverse  in  sound,  but  equal  in  vibra- 
particular  note,  at  pleasure.  This  instrument  tions,  seem  one,  like  the  notes  of  a  melody 
consists  of  several  tubes,  opening  and  shutting  heard  by  both  ears  at  once.  There  is  in  this 
together,  like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope.  By  something  singularly  analogous  to  the  double 
varying  in  this  manner  the  length  of  the  in-  vision  of  the  stereoscope,  where  two  separate 
strument,  it  is  obvious  the  length  and  volume  of  pictures  blend  into  one. 
the  column  of  enclosed  air  wUI  also  be  changed  MEBVINE,  Bear- Admiral  Whxiam,  F.  S. 
to  an  equal  extent.  In  this  way — ^by  len^h-  N.,  a  naval  officer  of  high  character  and  long 
ening  and  shortening  the  comet,  certoin  notes  and  meritorious  service,  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
are  marked  or  emphasized  with  a  force  of  tone,  in  1790;  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  September  16, 
which  makes  them  heard  separate  and  apart  1868.  He  entered  the  naval  service  from 
from  any  other  notes  which  may  be  sounded  Pennsylvania  as  midshipman  January  16, 1809, 
with  them.  In  the  course  of  his  acoustic  and  hence  lacked  but  four  months  of  sixty 
studies,  M.  Daguin  was  led  to  the  invention  of  years  of  service.  He  had  spent  twenty-five 
a  curious  instrument,  by  the  use  of  which  he  years  in  active  duty  afloat,  visiting  in  succes- 
has  developed  most  astonishing  results.  sion  every  sea  on  which  our  flag  fioats.    Four 

In  this  last  instrument,  the  volume  of  the  years  of  duty  on  shore  had  occupied  him,  and 
oolunm  of  air  is  not  changed  as  in  the  first,  the  remainder  had  been  spent  either  in  fur- 
but  remains  constantiy  the  same ;  and  the  loughs  or  waiting  orders.  At  the  commence- 
sound  is  modulated  through  holes  in  the  nde  ment  of  the  late  war,  though  seventy  years  of 
of  the  tube,  which  are  played  on  with  the  age,  he  reported  promptly  for  duty,  and  did  good 
fingers — ^that  is,  opened  and  shut,  after  the  service  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  but 
fashion  of  a  flute  or  other  wind  instrument,  his  health  was  inadequate  to  the  great  labors 
The  comet  is  a  tube  of  convenient  length,  bell-  of  such  a  period,  and,  reluctantly,  he  submit- 
mouthed  at  one  end,  and  closed  at  the  other  ted  to  be  put  upon  the  retired  list  in  Novem- 
with  a  perforated  button,  which  in  use  is  to  be  ber,  1861,  from  which  time  he  had  been 
pressed  against  the  concave  of  the  ear.    By  wcuting  orders  at  his  home  in  Utica.     He 
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was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in 
1866. 

METALS  (see  also  Obbivm,  Htdboobnixtic, 
and  THALLimc).  Rhodium, — ^I^ofessor  B.  Ban- 
sen  has  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  separation  of  rhodium  from 
the  platinum  ores  with  which  it  is  associated. 
For  the  purposes  of  his  investigations,  the 
Imperial  Mint  at  St.  Petersburg  supplied  him 
with  large  quantities  of  the  products  obtained 
in  worlang  platinum  ores  on  the  large  scale. 
These  residues  were ;  1.  Those  which  remain 
after  the  application  of  aqua  re^a,  and  which 
are  specially  rich  in  osmium  and  iridium ;  2. 
Osmium-lridium,  which  is  separated  from  the 
first  residues  by  lixiviation,  and  which  serves 
best  for  the  preparation  of  ruthenium ;  8.  The 
residues  of  the  mother  liquors,  which  have 
been  reduced  by  iron  from  tne  aqua  regia  solu- 
tion from  which  the  platinum  has  been  re- 
moved. The  latter  residues,  being  rich  in  pal- 
ladium and  rhodium,  are  most  conveniently 
used  as  a  source  of  those  metals.  Professor 
Bnnsen's  labors  having  been  directed  principal- 
ly to  the  reduction  of  rhodium,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  separation  of  the  other  metals  in 
the  residues  may  properly  be  omitted.  By  a 
succession  of  ingenious  processes  he  at  last 
obtained  a  solution  in  which  only  iridium  and 
rhodium  were  present.  To  separate  these  met- 
als from  each  other,  the  liouia  was  evaporated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  nltered,  mixed  with 
a  great  excess  of  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  left 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  several  days.  Rho- 
dium was  slowly  deposited  as  an  amorphous 
lemon-yellow  soda  double  sulphite,  while  the 
solution  became  yellow,  and  finally  decolor- 
ized. !With  this  change  of  color,  the  rhodium 
precipitate  also  became  brighter.  The  pre- 
cipitate, well  washed  out  with  water,  contained 
the  rhodium  almost  entirely  free  from  impu- 
rities. The  solution  being  warmed  in  the  water- 
bath  in  a  loosely-stoppered  flask,  a  fresh  pre- 
cipitate was  formed,  which  was  yellowish 
white,  and  consisted  mainly  of  the  before-men- 
tioned rhodium  salt,  mixed  with  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  the  corresponding  iridium  salt. 
The  complete  separation  of  iridium  from  rho- 
dium was  readily  effected  merely  by  treating 
the  yeUow  precipitates  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Tne  precipitate  was  added  in 
small  portions  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  heated  in 
a  platinum  crucible  until  sulphuric  acid  was 
disengaged,  and  the  crucible  heated  in  a  sand- 
bath  until  all  free  sulphuric  aoid  was  volatil- 
ized, and  bisulphate  of  soda  formed.  On  boilmg 
out  tiiie  contents  with  water,  iridium  was  dis- 
solved out  as  a  sulphate  with  a  deep  chrome- 
green  color,  while  sulphate  of  rhodium  was 
left  in  combination  with  sulphate  of  soda  as  a 
flesh-colored  double  salt.  It  rapidly  settled  as 
a  heavy  powder,  requiring  to  be  boiled  out  with 
water  and  aqua  regia,  and  washed  by  decanta- 
tion.  ^  This  double  salt  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid  or  in  aqua  regia,  can  be 
heated  to  250^  without  change,  and  on  igni- 


tion decomposes  into  metallic  rhodium  and 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  total  quantity  of  this 
double  salt  obtained  from  a  kilogramfme  of 
material  amounted  to  88.2  grammes.  The 
first  precipitates  obtained  by  sulphite  of  soda 
in  the  cold  gave  the  rhodium  almost  entirely 
pure  when  treated  in  this  way ;  the  subsequent 
precipitates  were  very  rich  in  iridium,  and 
yielded  rhodium  fiv  pnrer  than  that  pre- 
pared by  previous  processes,  but  not  quite  free 
irom  iridium.  Hence  these  products  obtained 
by  sulphuric  acid,  which  were  not  yet  quite 
pure,  and  were  recognized  by  their  broiniiah 
tint,  were  collected,  Uie  rhodium  separated  by 
ignition,  and  the  metal  obtained  heated  once 
more  with  chloride  of  barium  in  a  cnrrait  of 
chlorine  to  purify  it  a  second  time  by  the 
method  already  described.  The  green  stdutioii, 
free  from  rhodium,  but  containing  all  the  irid- 
ium, was  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  b j  heating 
it,  first  in  a  platinium  dish  over  an  open  fire, 
then  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature  in 
a  sand-bath;  the  crucible  with  its  eonteuts 
was  finally  strongly  heated  in  a  chareoal  fire, 
by  which  neutral  sulphate  of  soda  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iridium  were  formed.  The  latter  re- 
mained as  a  black  powder  after  boiling  out  the 
fhsed  mass,  and  was  easily  washed  by  decan- 
tation.  According  to  these  experiments  there 
were  obtained  from  a  kilogramme  of  residues 
the  following  products : 

Chloride  of  potassinm  and  platinum 117.5 

Iodide  of  puladium 77.0 

Chloride  of  potaatlmn  and  palladium  ....    19.0 

Sulphate  of  rhodio  oxide  and  aoda 38.S 

So0<]^uiozide  of  iridium • 9.1 

Xiidiom  containing  ruthenium 4.5 

Vanadium. — ^This  metal  (so  called)  was  the 
subject  of  a  pi^>er  read  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Bosooe, 
before  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
in  February,  1868.  It  derives  its  name  from 
y  anadis,  a  cognomen  of  the  Scandinavian  god- 
dess Freia.  Befstrdm  first  discovered  it  in  1830 
in  the  celebrated  Swedish  bar  iron  made  from 
the  Taberg  ore.  From  this  source,  when  using 
many  pounds  of  the  iron,  Sefstrdm  obtuned 
only  minute  (quantities  of  the  new  substance^ 
but  he  found  it  in  somewhat  larger  amount  in 
the  slag  or  cinderproduced  in  the  rednction  of 
the  iron  ore.  He  ascertained  some  of  the 
most  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  snhstanoe. 
proved  it  to  be  a  new  element,  and  prepared 
some  of  its  compounds  in  a  pure  state.  Ber- 
zelius  stUl  further  investigated  Tanadium  in 
1831.  Since  the  time  of  Berzelius,  vanadinm 
has  been  discovered  in  many  mineralsi  of 
which  a  lead  ore  containing  lead  vanadate, 
and  called  by  the  mineralogists  vanadioite,  is 
the  most  important  It  has  also  been  found  in 
many  iron  ores,  in  clay,  bricks,  and  even  in 
caustic  soda.  Still,  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance obtuned  from  all  these  various  sources 
has  been  extremely  snudl ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  vanadium  compounds  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  chemical  rarities,  and  they  ars 
quoted  in  the  price  list  of  dealers  in  chemicals 
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at  1«.  6({.  per  grain,  or  £80  per  ounce.    It  is  oxide  with  the  corresponding  oxides  of  phos- 

dear  that  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  prop*  phoras  and  arsenic. 

ertiea  of  a  sabstanoe  so  rare  mast  necessarily  The  anthor  was  of  the  opinion  that  Tana- 
be  bat  incomplete^  as  the  difficulties  of  obtain-  diam,  hitherto  standing  in  no  definite  relation 
ing  exact  or  satisfactory  resalts  with  small  to  other  elements,  mast  be  regarded  as  a  mem- 
qaantities  of  material  are  evident;  and,  in  fact,  her  of  the  well-known  trivalent  or  triad  class 
the  statements  of  the  only  person  who  has  of  elementary  substances  comprising  nitrogen, 
worked  upon  the  subject  recently  (Schafarik  phosphorus,  boron,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
Czudnowicz),  instead  of  giving  us  any  more  bismuth.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that 
reliable  information  respecting  the  character  vanadium  was  the  fourth  substance  supposed 
of  vanadium,  have  only  served  to  throw  doubt  by  its  discoverer  to  be  a  metal,  which  nad  in 
npon  some  of  the  condusions  of  Berzelius,  and  recent  years  been  shown  to  be  a  compound 
thus  to  render  our  knowledge  even  less  com-  body.  The  list  he  gives  as  follows: 
pletethan  it  appeared  to  be.  Hence  it  was  Titaatam.  vmomm,  nioUvb. 
with  much  satisfaction  that,  in  February,  1886,  WoUaston,  1898.  Klaproth.  1789.  ( Hatchett,  1801. 
Mr.  Roscoe  came  into  possession  of  a  plentifal  Wehlor,  1849.  Pehgot,  1849.  \  ^J^^i^'J*- 
source  of  vanadium  in  a  by-product  obtained  vmumHbb.  Mangnao,  lew. 
in  the  preparation  of  cobalt  from  the  copper-  SefstrOm  and  Benelius,  1881. 
bctfttto^  beds  of  the  lower  Keupe^^^  Molyldenum  ^nd  Chrtmium.-^J.  Eneu 
the  Tnas  at  Alderly  Edge,  in  Cheshire.  The  j^^^iSin  communicates  to  the  American  Jour^ 
manager  of  the  works  was  pnjyJed  to  know  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  experiments  in  the  produo- 
why  a  blue  solution,  supposed  by  hun  to  con-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  n^^^^  f^^  method  adopted 
tain  copper,  did  not  deposit  the  red  metal  upon  i^  ^^.^  ^  1.^82)  to  procure  molybdenum 
a  strip  of  zinc;  the  author  recognized  this  r^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  trioxide  of  the  metal  in  a  por- 
action  as  due  to  the  presence  of  vanadimn,  and  ^^j^  crucible  for  two  or  three  hours.  Several 
secured  the  whole  of  the  by-product,  which  he  ^,^1^^,  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  tried,  such  as  heating 
found  to  contam  about  two  per  cent  of  the  ^^  ^^(^  molybdate  of  potassium;  also  the  re- 
raremetol.  The  exact  poffltion  of  the  vanadium  duction  of  molybdate  of  ammonium  by  heat,  or 
mineral  m  the  sandstone  beds  cannot  now  be  ^^  reduction  of  trioxide  of  molybdenum  by  car- 
stated,  as  the  mme  (at  Mottram  St.  Andrews)  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Molybdenum  is  described  as  a 
from  which  the  cobalt  ore  was  obtained  is  gHver-white  metal,  not  altered  by  contact  with 
now  closed  and  cannot  be  entered.  After  ^  ^  ^^  ordinary  temperature.  Sp.  gr.  8.5 ;  not 
long  flenes  of  expenmMita,  Mr.  Roscoe  has  attacked  by  chlorohydric  acid  or  dilute  sul- 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  sub-  j^^^c  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid, 
stance  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  be  vanadium  ^^  ^j^^  contrary,  act  very  powerfully  upon  it, 
(y=68.6)isnot  the  metal,  but  an  oxide,  and  with  evolution  ofsulphurous  acid  and  by  ponitric 
that  the  trae  atomic  weight  of  the  metd  ^.^  Having  had  occasion  during  June,  1867, 
67.8-16=51  8.  The  metel  itself  has  not  yet  ^^  ^^  some  molybdenum,  Mr.  Loughlin  tried 
been  obtained,  but  a  compound  of  vanadium  and  ^^^  methods  above  stated ;  they  were  all  very 
mtrogen  has  been  prepared,  shown  by  di-  g^tiafactory  as  regards  the  yield  of  pure  metal, 
rect  analysis  to  contam  14  parts  by  weight  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  He  then  had 
mtrogen  to  51.8  Pfts  by  weight  of  vmiadium,  recourse  to  the  reducing  action  of  cyanide  of 
correspondmg  to  the  formula  VK  The  exis^  potassium.  Molybdic  acid  was  prepared  and 
enceof  this  compound  is  proof  positive  of  ^^  according  to  Fresenius,  pages  179  and 
the  fane  atomic  weight  of  the  raet^  and  the  ^^  Qualitative  Analysis,  The  result  being 
mtnde  serves  as  the  pomt  of  departure  from  gatisfactory  as  regarded  the  purity  of  the  molyb- 
which  to  seek  for  the  metal  and  the  true  chlo-  ^.^  ^j^  ^^  ^3  ^^  molybdic  acid  thus  pre- 
ndM  of  vanadium,  one  of  which,  VOU,  has  al-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^i^h  15  grains  of  cyanide 
ready  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  J^  potassium,  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
upon  the  mtnde.  It  is  a  dark-brown  liquid,  ^^^^  porcelam  crucible,  with  the  lid  luted, 
which  decomposes  when  thrown  into  water,  ^^  j^^^^  .^  another  crucible,  then  surrounded 
forming  a  green  B^l^^i?^  containing  V,0,.  by  powdered  animal  charcoal  and  exposed  to 
The  author  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  oxy.  ^  white  heat  for  twelve  minutes.  At  that 
chloride,  VOCl,,  when  thrown  mto  water,  de-  ^^^  ^^  crucibles  were  removed,  allowed  to 
composes  with  formation  of  a  yelU\D  solution  ^^^  ^^  examined ;  the  porcelain  crucible 
of  vanadium  pentoxide,  VtO.,  while  the  tn-  ^as  found  lined  with  a  brilliant  silver-white 
chloride,  VOl,,  on  being  similady  treated,  ^^^  ^^  ^  g  gg  ^^ich  was  not  attacked 
yields  a  grten  solution  containing  the  metal  in  ^  chlorhydrio  acid,  but  violently  attacked  by 
solution  as  trioxide,  VjO..  He  then  compared  ^^^^  acid  with  evolution  of  hyponitric  acid 
these  reactions  with  the  decomposition  ofthe  ^  j^.  reduced  oxide  of  mercury  and  oxide 
correspondmg  phosphorus  compounds,  POCl.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  triturated  with  these  substances. 
and  POl,,  forming  PiO.  and  P.O.,  obtaining  ^  analysis  of  this  showed  it  to  consist  of 

a  predpitate  of  yeUow  silver  phosphate  m  the  Molybdenum 98.7 

first  case,  and  of  black  metalhc  silverm  the  impurities  Sib*,  0, 1.8 

second.     The  characters   of    the    vanadites  *^  

themselves  bear  out  the  analogy  of  the  highest  100.0 
Vol.  vra.— 80     ▲ 
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By  the  same  process,  using  sesquiosdde  of  employed  in  the  mannfactore  of  cheap  wateh- 

ohromiam  in  place  of  molybdio  acid,  ohromiam  oases,  more  nearly  resemhling  gold  than  the 

was  obtained  possessing  a  sp.  gr.  6.2.    The  "  oreide  ^'  metal,  and  therefore  well  calculated 

best  results  were  procured  by  using  a  reducing  to  deceive  the  unwary.    The  production  of 

mixture  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  animal  aluminium  bronze  is  achieved  in  different  ways 

charcoal.  by  different  manufacturers.    M.  Evrarc^  one 

Niobium  afid  Tantalum.  —  Professor  St.  of  those  engaged  in  it,  does  not  combine  cop- 
Olaire  Deville  has  presented  to  the  French  per  and  aluminium  directly  together.  He 
Academy  a  paper  by  Marignac,  giving  an  ac-  makes  use  of  a  pig-iron  containing  a  certain 
count  of  various  attempts  made  by  him  to  ob-  proportion  of  aluminium.  This  is  slowly  heat- 
tain  niobium  and  tantalum  (metals,  so  called)  ed  to  fusion,  when  copper  is  added  to  the 
in  a  metallic  state.  These  efforts,  though  un-  melted  mass.  Aluminium,  having  more  affinUj 
success^,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  for  copper  than  for  iron,  abandons  the  latter 
several  new  and  interesting  compounds,  flu-  and  unites  with  the  copper.  The  entire  mass, 
oniobate  of  potassium  is  reduced  without  having  been  well  stirred,  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
difficulty  by  sodium  in  a  crucible  of  wrought  slowly,  so  that  the  aluminium  bronze,  which  is 
iron,  but  the  product  of  the  action  is  an  alloy  denser  than  iron,  may  find  its  way  to  the  bot- 
of  sodium  and  niobium,  or  niobide  of  sodium  tom  of  the  crucible.  The  same  process  may 
in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  Water  deoom-  be  employed,  according  to  M.  Evrard,  to  ol^- 
poses  this  body  and  transforms  it  into  a  niobide  tain  a  bronze  of  silicium.  If  silicium  could  be 
of  hydrogen  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  separated  from  pig-iron,  by  adding  a  quantity 
hydrogen,  and  having  the  formula  NbH.  The  of  copper,  the  process  might  be  valuable  to 
substi^ce  obtained  by  Rose  was  certainly  a  iron  manufacturers. 

protoxide  of  niobium,  NbaO.    The  niobide  of  It  is  proposed  to  protect  the  staircases  of  the 

hydrogen  is  an  extremely  fine  black  powder  ascent  of  the  columns  in  the  Place  Yend6me, 

of  density  6.66.    It  is  not  attacked  by  chlor-  Paris,  by  thin  plates  of  aluminium  br<mza. 

hydric,  nitric,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  On  account  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  stairs 

may  be  attacked  and  dissolved  by  concentrated  by  much  usage,  public  access  to  them  has  been 

boiling  sulphuric  acid  and  by  fiised  alkaline  recently  prohibited.    M.  Cazeau  suggests  the 

bisulphates  by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies  and  use  of  the  new  bronze,  having  determined  its 

particularly   by  fluohydric   acid   even  when  value  for  the  purpose,  by  experimenting  with 

dilute.    When  heated  in  the  air,  it  ignites  and  it  on  the  stairs  of  a  very  busy  factory.    jPlates 

is  converted  into  niobic  acid.    The  niobide  of  of  bronze  i  inch  thick  were  as  good  as  new 

hydrogen  is  very  stable  and  may  be  ignited  for  after  eleven  months  of  service  on  the  lactoij 

an  hour  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  without  stairs,  when  plates  of  common  bronze  i  in<^ 

change,  except  that  its  density  increases  to  thick,  had  worn  out  in  six  weeks. 

7.87.    fluoniobate  of  potassium  heated  with  Magnesium, — ^There  is  no  important  step  to 

magnesium  produced  a  violent  explosion.    The  record  in  the  manufacture  of  this  metal,  or  its 

reduction  with  aluminium,  in  a  crucible  of  gra-  adaptation  to  new  purposes,  in  the  year  186^. 

phite,  yields  a  niobide  of  aluminium,  NbAls,  Its  cost  has  precluded  its  employment,  to  any 

which  is  a  highly  crystalline  iron-gray  powder,  great  extent,  as  a  means  of  supplying  lig^t,  A 

with  a  strong  metallic  lustre  and  with  a  density  statement  in  the  English  Builder^  from  one 

of  4.45  to  4.52.    Fluotantalate  of  potassium  claiming  to  know,  expresses  the  hope  and  be- 

yields  with  aluminium  an  alloy  of  similar  cod-  lief  that  magnesium,  during  the  present  year, 

stitution  and  properties.    The  density  of  this  will  be  manufactured  in  England  by  improved 

body  is  7.02 ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  fluohydric  processes,  so  that  it  can  be  retailed  at  a  shiUing 

acid.    Professor  Deville  described  two  new  an  ounce. 

compounds  of  niobium  obtained  by  himself^  but  The  ^fflect  of  Cold  on  Metals, — ^The  Mechaniei 
not  analyzed.  When  niobate  of  potash  is  heat-  Magazine  has  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
ed  to  about  1,200  degrees,  with  a  small  excess  cola  on  metals.  The  axles  and  springs  of  raU- 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  in  a  crucible  of  graphite  way  carriages  are  known  to  be  much  more 
surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  rutile  and  carbon,  liable  to  fracture  during  a  severe  winter  than 
very  beautiful  black  cubes  are  obtained,  which  at  other  times.  The  lead  pipes  which  burst 
are  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  mixture  of  with  frost  would  undoubtedly  bear  a  much 
chloride  and  oxychloride  of  niobium.  ^  When  greater  strain  at  a  higher  temperature,  whoa 
the  calcination  takes  place  in  a  crucible  of  the  metal  would  simply  expand  with  the  pres- 
graphite  heated  to  the.  highest  possible  tern-  sure.  On  tin,  the  effect  of  cold  is  much  more 
perature,  but  not  surrounded  by  rutile  and  marked.  Some  pigs  of  Banca  tin,  exposed 
carbon,  prismatic  crystals  are  obtained  of  a  during  the  winter  at  St.  Petersburg,  under- 
magnificent  dark  bronze  color,  which  are  doubt-  went  a  most  remarkable  change.  The  metal 
less  the  nitro-carbide  of  niobium  analogous  to  became  fibrous,  and  deep  fissures  were  pro- 
the  well-known  titanium  compound  analyzed  duced  in  it  in  every  direction.  Fritsche,  who 
by  Wdhler. — {Sei,  Int,  Am.  Jour,  of  Science.)  details  the  circumstances,  says  that  the  phe- 

Aluminium  Bronze. — ^This  substance  is  grad-  nomenon  had  been  observed  before  in  Boissia, 

ually  coming  into  use  for  table  ware  and  vari-  once  in  the  case  of  the  pipes  of  a  church  organ ; 

ous  ornamental  purposes.     It  is  extensively  which  shows  that  organs  built  for  cold  conn- 
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tries  should  be  well  cased.    In  the  instance  two  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and  immerse  the 

of  mercnry,  it  has  been  stated  by  M.  Dumas,  whole  in   dilute   sulphuric   acid,  leaving  it 

that  the  frozen  metal,  when  brooght  to  a  much  there  about  24  hours,  m  which  time  its  reduo- 

lower   temperature   than   its   freezing-point,  tion  is  usually  complete.    The  reduced  silver 

undergoes  a  remarkable  change  in  its  molecu-  is  then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  any 

Inr  state.    Cold  means  condensation,  and  no  gold  that  is  present  undissolved.    The  loss  of 

doubt  produces  some  change  in  the  form  and  gold  in  these  operations  is  said  to  be  smaller 

arrangement  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  than  in  the  ordinary  refining  process, 
metal,  whereby  its  proportions  are  considerably       Denlt&ring  Lead  "by  2Xne. — ^The  process  of 

modified.  desilvering  lead  by  the  use  of  zinc  (see  Annual 

The  Science  of  Alloys, — ^Dr.  Matthiessen,  in  a  OyoLOPiBDiA  for  1867)  is  now  in  use  in  Wales, 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution,  has  given  in  Germany,  and  in  France.  Commonly,  the 
an  interesting  summary  of  the  recent  re-  zinc  is  driven  off  from  the  silver,  after  its  ex- 
searches  of  physicists  into  the  nature  of  al-  traction  from  the  lead,  by  volatilization,  but 
loys.  He  first  demonstrated,  by  means  of  an  at  Braubach  they  separate  the  metals  by 
ingeniously-contrived  apparatus,  that  the  elec-  another  and  ingenious  method.  From  lead 
trical  and  heat-conducting  powers  of  the  drosses  or  chimney-fames,  they  obtain  chloride 
alloys  follow  the  same  courses.  He  also  of  lead  by  direct  treatment  with  dilute  hydro- 
showed  that,  when  bars  of  alloys  and  their  chloric  acid,  an  educt  of  chemical  works, 
component  metals  are  struck,  a  great  difference  This  chloride  of  lead  is  a^^tated  in  a  cast-iron 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  produced ;  as,  in  pan  with  the  rich  silver  zinc  at  a  low  red 
almost  every  case,  the  most  sonorous  alloy  was  heat ;  chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  the  lead 
found  to  correspond  in  composition  approzi-  set  free,  which  is  then  separated  from  the 
mately  with  that  at  the  turning-point  of  the  silver  by  cu^ellation.  The  pure  lead  again  is 
electric  conducting-power  curve.  When  wires,  deprived  of  its  small  contents  of  zinc,  by  treat- 
of  the  same  diameter,  of  metals  and  alloys  are  ing  it  in  like  manner  with  chloride  of  lead, 
broken  by  traction,  those  of  the  alloys  will  The  chloride  of  zinc  is  treated  in  reverberatory 
require  a  much  greater  force  than  their  com-  furnaces  in  order  to  extract  any  remains  of 
ponent  metals ;  and  it  may  be  deduced  from  lead  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  At  the 
what  is  known,  that  those  alloys,  the  composi-  works  of  Baron  Rothschild,  at  Havre,  the  zinc, 
tion  of  which  corresponds  to  the  turning-point  in  the  form  of  a  flat  cylindrical  ingot,  is  plunged 
of  the  conducting-power  curve,  are  more  te-  into  the  silver-lead  in  frision,  and  caused  by  a 
nacious  than  any  other  alloy  composed  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  to  revolve  in  it.  until 
same  metals.  When  spirals  of  wires  of  metals  the  zinc  is  thoroughly  fused  and  mixed  with 
and  their  alloys  are  weighted  to  an  equal  ex-  other  metals.  The  rich  silver  with  the  zinc 
tent,  the  alloys  will  be  found,  on  removing  the  now  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  skimmed  off^  and 
weights,  to  possess  the  property  of  resuming  the  zinc  volatilized,  after  which  the  poor  lead 
their  original  form  in  a  much  higher  degree  is  deprived  of  its  zinc  by  steam  oxidation, 
than  their  component  metals.  Here,  again,  the  The  steam  oxidation  process  for  expelling  the 
alloys  corresponding  in  composition  to  those  zinc  from  the  lead  is  preferred  by  Gruner  to 
of  the  turning-point  of  the  conducting-power  the  treatment  by  chloride  of  lead,  as  being 
cnrve  are  the  most  elastic.  more  efficacious,  less  unwholesome,  and  less 

A  Kew  Mode  of  Toughening  and  defining  expensive  than  the  latter  method. 
Gold,— 'JJ[t,  F.  B.  IMlller,  of  the  Sydney  Mint,  JSeduetionofOxideof  Copper  hy  Sugar, —JL 
has  introduced  a  new  mode  of  treating  the  A.  Commaile  communicates  to  the  London 
Australian  gold,  which  often  contains  a  small  Chemical  Nem  the  following  method  of  re- 
amount  of  antimony,  rendering  it  brittle.  Mr.  ducing  oxide  of  copper  to  the  metallic  form 
Miller  removes  the  objectionable  metal  by  the  by  means  of  inverted  sugar.  He  takes  a  veiy 
following  process :  •  He  first  saturates  a  clay  dilute  solution  of  the  onde,  and  pours  into  it 
pot  with  a  solution  of  borax,  to  prevent  any  suflScient  caustic  potash  to  form  a  precipitate ; 
absorption  and  loss  of  chloride  of  silver.  Hav-  adds  to  this  liquid  a  solution  of  inverted  sugar, 
ing  placed  the  gold  in  the  pot  it  is  covered  when  the  precipitate  will  dissolve ;  then  boils 
with  a  dosely-fittiiig  but  unlutea  lid,  having  a  the  solution,  which  should  not  be  too  acid ; 
hole  bored  in  it.  "rbrough  this,  when  the  sold  and  after  a  short  tame  a  red  deposit  of  pro- 
is  melted,  he  passes  a  day  pipe  down  to  the  hot-  toxide  is  formed,  which  must  be  separated, 
tom  of  the  pot.  This  pine  is  in  connection  with  The  liquid' is  again  boiled,  and  a  fresh  precipi- 
a  chlorine  generator,  ana  by  a  suitable  arrange-  tate  appears,  which  is  proved  to  be  formed  of 
ment  a  stream  of  the  gas  is  driven  through  the  metallic  copper  and  protolide,  which  latter  is 
metids ;  after  continuing  the  process  an  hour  removed  by  very  weak  ohlorhydrio  acid ;  the 
or  so,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool  for  the  undissolved  precipitate  is  dried  and  polished 
^old  to  set,  and  the  chlorides  which  remain  with  some  hard  body,  when  it  presents  the 
liquid  are  poured  out.  A  small  amount  of  brilliant  aspect  of  metal.  Cn  boiling  the 
gold  is  removed  with  the  chlorides,  but  is  mother  waters,  by  which  the  second  precipi- 
easily  recovered.  The  plan  of  reducing  the  tate  was  deposited,  a  third  deposit  is  obtained, 
chloride  of  silver,  adopted  by  the  author,  was  consisting  only  of  metallic  copper,  and  as  red 
to  set  the  slab  of  chloride  of  silver  between  as  galvanoplastic  copper.    This  metal  may  also 
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be  instantly  obtained  bj  the  following  method,  therefore  a  mixture  of  the  two  metals  ia  too 

without  any  mixture  of  protoxide :  Sefore  re-  often  made  use  of.     When  the  lead  forms  a 

duoing  the  precipitate  produced  bj  the  pot-  considerable  part  of  the  mixture,  the  yessels 

ash  in  the  sulphate  solution,  by  means  of  the  become  dangerous  to  use.    In  consequence  of 

inserted  sugar,  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  information  obtained,  the  Minister  of  War  re* 

sugar  solution,  and,  when  the  precipitate  of  the  oently  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 

copper  hydrate  is  almost  entirely  redissolved,  subject  by  the  directors  of  the  military  hospi- 

filter  it,  and  boil  the  limpid  liquid  thus  ob-  tals.    The  result  of  the  investigation  has  been 

tained ;  the  metallic  copper  will  then  be  seen  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 

to  fall,  but  its  color  is  not  quite  so  bright  as  in  brings  out  the  startling  fact  that  some  manu- 

the  former  experiment.  facturers  of  copper  utensils  and  some  tinners 

Boning  Copper. — ^Dr.  Le  Glerc,  of  Paris,  mix  25  and  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  of  lead 
has  recently  devised  a  new  process  for  refining  with  the  tin ;  and  that,  besides  this,  antimony, 
copper.  He  subjects  black  copper,  in  a  more  another  dangerous  metal,  is  added.  From  the 
or  less  impure  condition,  to  heat  in  a  reverbe-  facts  thus  presented,  M.  Gobley,  a  member  of 
ratory  fomace.  After  it  has  reached  a  suffi-  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  recommended: 
oiently  high  temperature  to  begin  to  soften,  1,  that  the  metal  used  to  line  copper  drinking- 
water  is  projected  on  the  heated  metallic  mass,  vessels  shall  contain  no  more  than  1  per  cent 
in  the  form  of  very  fine  Jets,  until  the  complete  of  lead ;  2,  that  not  not  more  than  5  or  6  per 
fusion  of  the  metal  is  obtained,  when  the  sup-  cent,  of  lead  be  mixed  with  the  tin  used  for 
ply  of  water  is  stayed*  Supposing  the  copper  saucepans  or  other  cooking-vessels,  that  amount 
to  contain  iron,  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  offering  no  serious  danger;  8,  that  every  maker 
lead,  or  tin,  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  shall  be  required  to  mark  his  productions  with 
the  mass  is  decomposed,  and  forms  sulphuret-  a  special  stamp ;  4,  that  the  travelling  tinmen 
ted,  arseniated,  or  antimoniated  hydrogen,  shall  be  strictly  watched, 
which  disengages.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  Crystallized  Tin -/oil. — Tin-foil  having  a 
then  acts  on  the  copper,  iron,  and  other  fixed  crystallized  surface,  and  coated  with  tranapar- 
metals,  and  forms  oxides,  which  derive  silica  ent  varnishes  or  gelatine  of  various  colors,  has 
from  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  pass  into  lately  come  into  large  demand  for  the  £uicy- 
sooria.  A  small  amount  of  sulphuric,  arseni-  goods  business  in  Paris  and  G-ermany.  Pnscher, 
ous,  and  antimonious  acid  is  produced,  which  of  Numburg,  publishes  this  process  of  getting 
disengages  in  the  form  of  vapor.  When  the  the  crystalline  surface  on  the  tin.  A  solution 
copper  is  completely  fused,  a  tube  of  refractory  is  made  of  two  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  in  four 
clay  is  placed  m  the  metallic  bath,  the  diameter  parts  of  hot  water,  and  to  this  are  added  one 
of  which  tube  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  part  of  nitric  acid  and  two  parts  of  hydro- 
of  copper  forming  the  bath.  A  large  amount  chloric  acid.  The  foil  is  dipped  in  this  mixture 
of  atmospheric  air  is  then  projected  through  and  left  until  the  crystals  appear.  As  soon  as 
the  tube,  when  a  lively  reaction  takes  place,  they  appear,  the  foil  must  be  rinsed  with  cold 
and  the  refining  is  completed  in  a  very  short  water,  and  its  surface  well  sponged.  When 
time,  often  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  copper  the  solution  is  applied  to  cold  foil  the  crjrstals 
to  be  refined  is  not  very  impure.  The  best  way  are  small,  but  very  brilliant.  Large  crystals  can 
to  pass  the  air  into  the  midst  of  the  copper  be  obtained  by  heating  the  tin-foil  before  the 
bath  is  through  the  tube  at  the  centre  of  the  solution  is  applied.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
roof  of  the  furnace.  It  is  essential  that  the  placing  the  foil  on  a  hot  plate  and  bmshing  on 
treatment  should  extend  beyond  the  period  the  solution  when  the  melting-point  of  the  tin 
of  oxidation,  and,  when  the  metal  on  examina-  is  nearly  reached.  After  the  rinsing  the  fc41 
tionisfound  to  be  of  a  deep  or  brick-red  color,  is  attached  to  paper,  and  then  the  colored 
the  refining  is  complete.  By  extending  the  varnii^  or  gelatine  is  applied.  Some  beautiful 
oxidation,  as  directed,  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  specimens  of  this  manufacture  are  coated  with 
of  copper  may  be  obtained,  which  has  the  varnishes  colored  with  the  aniline  dyes.  The 
property  of  giving  up  ita  oxygen  to  foreign  solution  mentioned  may  be  used  as  a  test  for 
matters,  and  in  this  manner  conduces  to  l£e  the  purity  of  tin,  inasmuch  as  tin  containing 
reduction  of  the  copper.  The  production  of  only  as  littie  as  one  per  cent,  of  lead  or  copper 
the  protoxide  of  copper  in  superabundant  quan-  will  not  give  a  crystalline  surface, 
tity  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  copper,  unless  The  Heaton  (or  Nitrate)  Steel  ProceM.— The 
the  precaution  is  adopted  of  adding  to  the  bath  merits  and  alleged  defects  of  the  Heaton  pro- 
a  mixture  of  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  char-  cess  have  undergone  a  searching  exanunation 
coal  and  lime,  which  should  be  well  stirred  in.  at  the  hands  of  the  iron-masters  and  chemists 
By  this  means  the  complete  reduction  of  the  of  Great  Britain.  So  fierce  has  been  the  di^^ 
silifoate  is  effected,  and  the  loss  of  copper  en-  pute  over  this  subject,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tirely  prevented.  determine,  after  much  reading  of  the  contro- 

TinntTig  Copper  Vessels. — ^In  France,  says  versy,  whether  the  process  is  or  is  not  one  of 

the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  police  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age.    The  chief 

regulations  require  that  nothing  but  pure  tin  opponents  of  Mr.  Heaton^s  plan  are  the  Besse- 

shall  be  used  in  coating  copper  saucepans ;  but  merites,  who  are  rivals  of  his.     Mr.  Bessemer 

<)hat  metal  is  dear,  while  lead  is  cheap,  and  himself  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
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contest.    In  a  late  letter  to  the  London  Timeij  cnssion  is  thus  summed  np  by  Van  NastrantTi 

he  asserts  that  in  the  Heaton  process  so  much  J5ng.  Magaains  : 

heat  is  taken  from  the  metal  in  generating 

oxygen  gas  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of  .  ^'^  ^-  Henton'e  reply  the  points  aw :  1.  His  plant 

sJl  thft  thi  metal  soli&fies  whUe  in  a  state  Sk>ISJ  ^:^^'!'^J.^r.S^^^}i.  LS^! 

of  mechanical  mixture  with  the  sand  and  soda,  anoed  in  his  own  process  by  the  cooling  effected  in 

and,  instead  of  obtaining  fluid  past  steel  by  his  his  converter  by  the  ^odigious  volume  of  cold  air 

process,  Mr.  Heaton  gets  only  spongy,  porous  ££??1*^!S^»^  **  for  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes. 

metal,  intermixed  with  slags  and  scorii  resem-  ^H^  ^*^  **^  off  most  best,  stich  a  volume  of  au-, 

XUV7WU,  uiuotuiJA^Tu  fTii/u  uit(goauu  ov>vwa,  icocui  ^y  ^^  oxygen  cvolvcd  from  224  pounds  of  crude 

Dlmg  common  puddled  iron  or  steel,  obtained  nitrate  to  the  ton  of  steel?    a.  Mr;  Bessemer  says 

(on  account  of  the  sodio  nitrate  used)  at  about  his  steel  is  a  solid  homogeneous  mass,  enUrely  free 

twice  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  puddling  process,  from  scoria  or  other  impurities,  whereas  mme  is 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Heaton  crude  metaL  ^?il°S?°^' ^5  "y?'  ^}^?,  "mechanical  admixture 

^:^A  ^^^^^  ^♦ko.  xa^a  «<?  ^i^^^i^^  ;«^«   «««  vl  ^"th  the  sand  and  soda."    This  is  not  the  case, 

like  every  other  kmd  of  puddled  iron,  can  be  ^j^^  ^^   ^^^      ^  ^^  ^^^  specific  ffravity  and 

converted  into  cast  steel  by  melting  m  cruoi-  to  its  extreme  fluidity,  rises  to  the  su^ce  of  the 

bles,  at  a  cost  of  £5  to  £6  a  ton.     Though  molten  metal,  leaving  the  subjacent  steel  free  from 

Mr.  Heaton  employs,  to  be^  with,  a  pig-iron  «^  ^^  scoria.    It  is  not  the  fact  that  sand  is  neccs- 

20..  to80,.  cheaperper  ton  than  that  required  3^  ^^^li  5i't' re'sll^  ?^^^^^ 

for  the  Bessemer  process,  he  nevertheless  em-  ^^  perfectly  liquid,  and  is  not  mixed  in  any  sensible 

ploys  for  each  ton  of  iron  converted  (accord-  quantitv  with  the  mass  of  steel  in  the  converter, 

ing  to  Professor  Miller^s   report)    about  270  ixpon  wnich  it  floats,  as  I  have  already  observed.    4. 

pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  worth,  say,  86*.,  ^  ^  J^®  statement  that  "  Heaton  obta^  only  a 

fhus  making  the  cost  of  mrteriab  seve/ai  sha!  l^Sh^  Sl?^sS?S?  he'^^^^^^ 

lings  per  ton^  higher  than  that  of  the  high-  verters  passes  at  once  either  into  my  patent  rever- 

grade  iron  employed  in  the  Bessemer  process,  beratory  Anrnace,  or  into  a  Aimace  or  Mr.  Siemens, 

Professor   Miller's    report    declares    that    an  «id  i«  *«Pt  i^^  •  molten  state  and  thence  run  into 

itiaI vftia  Af  th«  namnlpfl  of  tha  HpfttAn  mAtal  ingots,  ss  homogeneous  and  to  the  ftdl  as  good  as 

aiiaiysis  oi  tne  sampi^  oi  tne  neaton  meiai,  gj  Bessemer's.    Mr.  Bessemer  knows  that  £s  own 

taken  direct  from  Mr.  Heaton  s  converters  and  gteel  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Siemens  to  be  greatly 

rolling-mill,  discovers  numerous  and  extensive  improved  by  being  thus  kept  for  some  time  in  f\ision 

impurities.    In  one  sample  of  crude  steel,  al-  after  it  has  been  poured  out  of  his  converter  as  Bes- 

most  3  per  cent,  of  impurities  were  found,  of  ""^f  ^  crude  steel.    It  U,  therefore,  not  a  fact  that 

«..u;^i.   1  Q  .v^-   «««♦   «r»./^  ^««Vrvn        An/N^i^A.  ^iJ     cTOdc  mctal  can  be  made  mto  cast  steel  only  by 

which  1.8  per  cent  were  carbon      Another  ^eJorting  to  the  old  and  costly  Sheffield  process  of 

sample  of  this  steel,   after  it  had  been  cut,  melting  in  crucibles."     6.    with  reference  to  the 

piled,  heated,   and  rolled,   had   nearly  2  per  nitrate  employed:     But  the  circumstances  under 

cent,  of  impurities  with  1  per  cent,  of  car-  which  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Miller  were  carried  on 

Xj^jj  were  purely  exceptional,  and  the  proportion  of  ni- 

rp^x,.                -u-        *  ^  ^PT      A^       A.  trate  usually  employed   is   not,  as   Mr.  Bessemer 

The  EnffineeriTig  Magazine,  of  London,  after  g^^tes,  270  pounds,  at  a  cost  of  8e#.,  but  224  pounds, 

cnticismg  the  process  severely,  says:  *^Mr.Hea-  at  a  cost  of  28«.  td,,  taking  the  extraordinary  high 

ton  may  be  quite  sure  that  his  experiments  in  prices  of  nitrate  that  at  present  prevaU.    Ten  per 

making  steel  from  common  brands  of  iron  are  f^'^^^^^  mtnx^  is  all  that  I  have  found  necessary 

^..■04-^-u^^  ^rUi.  fri^A  »«»«^Ao4-  ;ti4-ai.^o4-   tkTxA   o/v  A.-  for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  steel  from   inferior 

watched  with  t^e  greatest  mterest,  and,  so  far  ^^^^    v^^  considerably  less  than  10  per  cent,  for 

as  the  iron-trade  is  concerned,  with  aU  the  guperior  brands.    6.  As  to  quality,  Mr.  Heaton  says : 

hope  that  is  possible  in  the  face  of  so  much  I  have  but  just  turned  out  40  tons  of  steel  rails  di- 

conflicting  evidence.     If  his  assertions  are  true,  rect  from  my  converter,  without  any  remelting,  rails 

he  wilL  by  another  year,  have  added  at  least  of  a  fine  fracture,  neither  "flbrous"  nor"  Uminated," 

"         .7v  "^  "r^rr^*   "T ^'  ^  *i.^  •Tl ^^       i^  but  quite  as  homogeneous  as  Mr.  Bessemer^s,  resist- 

ten  millions  to  the  value  of  the  iron  now  made  jn-  ^^  ordinary  mechanical  tests  for  steel  rails,  and 

in  Great  Britain,  taking  the  value  of  his  pro-  produced  at  a  cost  with  which  no  Bessemer  steel  can 

fessed  improvement  at  £2  lOtf.  a  ton  only  on  compete.    Further,  such  orders  are  in  course  of  ex- 

4,000,000  tons.    His  mode  of  treating  melted  «<^^i°"v.  ^  ,,    „                 ,.      ,          ,.      , 

*^5«  ;i.\ti  ;<!  ««in«.Ti  yrsixno,  avriAilUinna  ♦hoTi  T*fi*i  To  vhioh  Mr.  BessemcT  replies  in  another  long 

pig-iron  la  much  more  expeditious  than  pud-  j^^^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^        aubstantuSly  this:  Heaton'sai^ 

dlmg,  his  plant  is  mexpensive,  and  the  alleged  paratus  is  less  perfectly  developed,  and  therefore 

increase  of  value  of  iron  treated  by  his  process  less  costly,  but  lb  per  cent,  on  tno  cost  of  the  Bes- 

is  even  greater  than  we  have  just  estimated."  semer  apparatus  does  not  amount  to  over  2«.  per  ton 

Mr.  Frederic  Kohn,  in  his  report  to  the  Aus-  JJ^  the  rtecl  JP^^^^d.    As  to  the  <^oling  action  of 

trian  Government,  does  not  prLe  the  Heaton  *tef  A  mosT^L^^^^^      S  t^S^ 

process.     He  remarks,  that  the  difference  be-  operations.    That  the  Heaton  metal  is  not  produced 

tween  pig-iron  having  phosphorus  in  it  (such  in  a  liquid  state,  and  has  therefore  to  be  melted  by 

as  Mr.  Heaton  can  employ)  and  pig-iron  quite  another  operation,  hi  order  to  be  as  sound  and  yalu- 

^AA   frrtm   T^linmTinma    la  nhniit   thfl  niiTnA  m  able   as  Bes8emer»s,  viz.,  rfeei,  is  officially  stated 

free  from  pho^jhorus,  js  about  tne  same  as  ,     p^.    y^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^    j^^  UMon. 

the  price  ot  sodio  nitrate ;    and  he  therefore  y^e  former  says,   the   product   of  the   converter 

thinks  it  better  to  buy  the  dearer  kind  of  was  poured  on  the  floor  in   a  pasty  ata^  and 

pig-iron  and  make  good  steel  from  it,  than  to  then  oroken  up  and  melted  in  pots.    Mr.  H:eaton 

purify  poor  pig-iron  incompletely  at  a  cost  mentions,  inhw  cost  |?«tV.f f^i^^J^ J^^nSr  ^ 

v:^v  J, 1 J  i>S,.«  54.  «^  *rv  ♦i.r.  *v.:^A  r.^  ♦>»«  meltmg  m  crucibles.    He  also  told  Mr.  Bessemer,  as 

which  would  brmg  it  up  to  the  price  of  the  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^^^  not  be  proceeded  againA  as 

Buperior  iron.  an  infringer  of  the  Bessemer  patents,  that  he  did  not 

The  further  progress  of  this  interesting  dis-  produoeingots  of  fluid  steel  by  his  (Heaton's)  pro- 
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0088.    Mr.  BesBemer  admiu  that  his  own  prooess  the  Bessemer  process,  and  coald  not  be  altered 

oould  not  make  good  Bteel  from^  Clevelmd  iron,  but  ^y  that  process ;    whereas,  by  the  Siemens- 

atates  that  the  66s,  and  70#.  pig,  that  he  doea  use,  xr^^i^  ^^t.\^^A  /ua  ^n«iu^xvf'^i««'  w«.»f  ^^v^m 

makes  eheaper  steel  than  the  ciieapeat  Cleveland  ^^^  J^f  *^^'  T®  ^^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^  ^^^ 

piff  +  28«.  per  ton  for  nitratea.  be  rMfulated  at  pleasure. 

Aa  to  the  InyaliditT  of  the  Hcaton  patents  for  the        Other  New  Steel  Processes^ — Two  new  steel 

use  of  nitrates.  Mr.  Bessemer  replies  at  great  len^h,  processes  have  recently  been  added  to  the 

atl^tCCfee'^SielYy^p^^^  T^'f^^^'     ^f^J^  ^'^n ^L'^^S"?^^^'' 

by  simply  passing  oxygen  through  the  molten  iron  TJiey,  ns«  a  fonlace  consisting  of  two  fire- 

without  the  use  of  fuel,  and  th^  his  patents  claim  chambers,   separated   by    a   fire-bndge ;   one 

theuse,  for  this  purpose,  of  any  oxygen-bearing  sub-  chamber  receiving  a  cmcible,  and  the  othe: 

stMioe.    Mr.  Bessemer  sa^s  he'has  recently  obtained  ^eing  a  reverberatory  fire-chamber.     The  cm- 

patents  for  means  of  usmg  the  nitrates,  in  order  ^\yA^  «,>.;«i,  ;«  *^«/x<o-m^i  -nrifi*   /i;o<»i^*«.«.^i>^i^ 

to  protect  himself  from  fturther  mroadi  by  Mr.  P^^^e,  which  is  provided  witiidischar^holes, 

Heaton.  ^^  surrounded  by  fuel.    Both  fires  having  been 

Some  tests  have  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Eirkal-  raised  to  a  white  heat,  melted  cast  iron  is 

dy  on  a  steel  said  to  be  Beaton's,  the  result  being  poured  into  the  crucible ;  vitreous  fluxes  are 

^®7J!?^°^'*^^ '^J^?^  **.-*^'^?  v'^*H?'**^^°g?'^  added,  and  wrought-iron  scraps,  already 
and  20  to  28  per  cent  elongation  in  breaking.  Mr.  r~*„!*l4.  V^^  «,i,;+l  uloT ;«  J^ ^Ml\^w!Z^i 
Heaton  states  that  a  remelted  tool  steel  in  c^e-half  brought  to^  a  white  heat  m  an  adjoining  fur- 
inch  bars,  from  \Qrj  impure  Cleveland  pig,  stood  nace,  are  introduced.  The  cast  and  wrought 
above  58  tons.  irons,  having  been  thoroughly  melted  and 
The  Siemens-Martin  Steel  Process, — ^Mr.  mixed,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  drawn 
F.  Kohn,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso-  off  through  the  discharge-holes.  Puddling  can 
ciation,  explained  this  new  process  which  be  easily  conducted  in  this  furnace  through  a 
has  been  introduced  from  France  into  England  hole  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  side, 
with  considerable  success.  The  steel  is  manu-  Messrs.  James  and  Jones  clium  the  practical 
factured  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  Siemens*  fur-  application  of  carbonizing  and '  nitrogenizang 
nace,  by  the  mut^  reaction  of  pig-iron  and  gases  under  pressure  to  wrought  iron  in  a  g^- 
decarbonized  iron,  or  wrought  iron,  on  each  tight  receiver.  The  two  gases  are  produced  in 
other.  The  process  realizes  the  old  and  re-  separate  generators^  and  forced  into  the  re- 
peatedly-proposed idea  of  melting  wrought  oeiver  through  an  accumulator  or  otherwise, 
iron  in  a  bath  of  liquid  pig-iron,  thereby  con-  or  the  gases,  wholly  or  partly,  may  be  formed 
Terting  the  whole  mass  into  steel.  The  prin-  in  the  receiver.  Oyanogen  gas  is  preferred  for 
cipal  dements  of  its  successM  operation,  tiiose  nitrogenizing.  The  same  firm  didm  the  use, 
wnich  distinguish  it  from  all  previous  abortive  under  compression,  of  blast-fnmace  waste 
attempts,  are:  1.  The  high  temperature  and  gases,  contamine carbonic  oxide,  ammonia,  and 
the  neutral  or  non-oxidizing  flame  produced  by  nitrogen,  and  other  waste  gases,  for  converting 
the  regenerative  gas-furnace  of  Mr.  Siemens ;  wrought  iron  into  steel. 
2.  The  method  of  charging  the  decarbonized  Mr.  G.  W.  Nasarow,  of  St  Petersburg, 
iron  into  the  bath  of  pig  iron  in  measured  proposes  to  make  steel  directly  from  the  ore, 
quantities  or  doses.  These  doses  of  wrought  by  treating  it  with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbon- 
iron  are  added  to  the  bath  at  re^ar  intervals,  ate  in  water,  allowing  the  ore  to  remain  for 
so  that  each  following  charge  m  melting  in-  some  time  in  the  solution.  The  proportions 
creases  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  mass,  and  are  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  40  parts  ot 
adds  to  the  dissolving  power  of  the  bath  until  ore.  Thus  prepared,  the  ore  is  placed  in  a 
complete  decarbonization  is  reached.  The  reverberatory  nimace,  supplied  with  a  hot 
charge  is  then  completed  by  adding  to  the  de-  blast,  and  melted  down.  The  same  treatment 
carbonized  mass  a  certain  percentage  of  pig-  may  be  applied  to  scrap-iron,  adding  more 
iron  or  of  the  well-known  alloys  of  iron  and  carbon  where  that  is  necessary, 
manganese,  and  the  degree  of  hardness  or  The  Bessemer  Precess  and  SpeetruiaAnalgm, 
temper  of  the  steel  produced  depends  on  the  — Professor  Liellegg,  of  Gratz,  who  has  for  a 
proportion  of  the  final  addition.  Mr.  Eohn  long  time  been  engaged  in  spectroscopic  obser- 
said  that  the  prime  cost  of  the  Siemens-Mar-  vations  of  the  Bessemer  flame,  has  succeeded 
tin  steel  would  be  about  £7  10«.  a  ton,  pre-  in  pointing  out  a  sufficiency  of  marked  changes 
cisely  the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  Bessemer  in  the  spectrum  to  enable  the  managers  of 
steel.  As  the  two  processes  are  worked  with  steel-works,  where  the  Bessemer  process  is 
different  classes  of  raw  material,  he  thought  employed,  to  watch  and  conduct  the  charges 
they  would  never  come  into  direct  rivalry,  intelligently  and  with  great  practical  anocess, 
By  working  up  the  waste  of  the  Bessemer  by  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.  By  adopting 
steel-works,  the  crop  end  of  steel  rails  and  thd  method  of  Professor  Liellegg,  the  steel  in 
similar  material,  the  Siemens-Martin  process  the  Gratz  works  has  been  considerably  im- 
would  assist  in  cheapening  the  prime  cost  of  proved  with  regard  to  that  exact  uniformity  of 
Bessemer  steel,  in  which  the  wast^  plays  an  hardness  which  formerly  was  more  difficult  to 
important  part  Some  discussion  followed  the  insure  under  all  circumstances.  The  spectrum 
readingof  Mr.  Kohn^s  paper.  Professor  Coop-  pointed  out  by  Professor  liellegg  belongs  to 
er  stated  that  the  process  would  be  found  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide.  It  can  be  seen  in 
valuable  in  altering  the  quality  of  steel,  which  the  flame  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  oon- 
wasnot  of  uniform  quality  when  produced  by  verter  during  the  preliminary   operation  of 
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heatmg:  thiB  vessel  with  coke  only ;  and  in  the  addition  of  spiegel-eisen.  The  yellow  ro- 
that  case  the  lines  referred  to  are  very  faint,  dinm  line  does  not  duappear  to  the  end  of  the 
and,  it  requires  some  practice  or  knowledge  of  operation.  Bometimes  the  vessel  is  tnmed 
the  precise  spots  in  the  spectrum  where  these  when  tJl  lines  in  the  green  field,  with  the  ex- 
bright  lines  should  be  looked  for,  to  discover  oeption  of  two,  have  disappeared.  This  depends 
them.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Besse-  upon  the  special  experience  of  the  case,  and  it 
mer  process  the  spectrum  is  very  faint.  The  is  clear  that  it  is  of  less  importance  whether 
yellow  portion  is  almost  invisible,  and  even  the  one  or  the  other  mark  oe  taken,  if  it  is 
the  sodium  line  is  missing;  the  blue  and  pur-  only  regularly  adhered  to,  and  the  charge  of 
pie  portions  are  extremely  faint.  The  absence  spiegel-eisen  regulated  accordingly.  The  prao- 
of  the  sodium  line  can  be  accounted  for  only  tical  results  are  highly  satisfactory,  since  they 
by  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  real  flame  <make  the  regularity  of  the  ^^  temper ''  of  Besse- 
formed  by  incandescent  gases  escaping  from  mer  steel  practically  independent  of  the*  skill 
the  converter  at  that  early  stage,  but  only  a  and  experience  of  the  charge-manager,  the 
mass  of  sparks  carried  by  the  nitrogen  from  changes  of  the  spectrum  being  made  more 
the  blast,  the  oxygen  of  which  remains  in  the  marked  and  unmistakable  than  those  of  the 
converter,  combining  with  silicium.  As  the  appearance  ofthefiame  itself.  The  Engineering 
flame  gradually  appears  in  the  centre  of  a  vol-  MagoMine^  presenting  these  facts  to  the  British 
ley  of  sparks,  the  spectrum  widens  and  shows  public,  adds  the  remark  that  no  experience 
yellow  light,  until  suddenly  the  sodium  line  in  with  the  British  hsBmatite  irons  has  been  gained, 
the  yellow  field  becomes  visible,  first  only  for  and  that  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  in  England 
moments  as  a  flashing  bright  streak,  and  after  must  be  preceded  by  some  carefid  trials  and 
less  than  one  minute  as  a  constant  and  clearly-  observations  to  fix  the  character  of  the  changes, 
defined  line.  The  appearance  ofthe  sodium  line  The  Engineering  thinks  that  those  changes 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  decarburixa-  will  prove  very  similar  to,  if  not  absolutely  the 
tion,  although  this  line  does  not  belong  to  the  same  as,  those  observed  with  Styrian  charcoal- 
charge  of  iron  at  all,  but  rather  to  the  acdden-  iron. 

tal  presence  of  sodium  compounds  in  very  The  JSllerehaueen  Wrought-Iron  Proeeee, — 
minute  quantities.  It  is  therefore  only  indi-  This  process,  according  to  the  New  York  ?Vme», 
rectly  connected  with  the  combustion  of  car**  consists  in  the  conversion  of  crude  cast  iron,  as 
bon ;  i  e.,  the  appearance  of  the  sodium  line  is  it  runs  from  the  smelting-ftimace,  into  wrought 
a  signal  of  the  completion  of  the  continuous  iron,  by  the  siipple  admixture  of  granulated 
spectrum,  and  this  continuous  spectrum  belongs  iron  ore.  It  is  conducted  at  the  works  of 
to  the  combustion  of  carbon.  As  soon  as  the  Messrs.  Shonberger,  of  Pittsburg,  in  the  fol- 
sodium  line  has  taken  a  steady  and  permanent  lowing  manner :  On  the  casting-fioor  of  the 
appearance,  the  characteristic  lines  of  the  car-  smelting-fumace,  a  cast-iron  turn-table,  about 
bonio  oxide  may  be  looked  for  in  the  greenish-  18  feet  in  diameter,  is  made  to  revolve  on 
yellow,  in  the  green,  and  in  the  purple  field.  roUers  by  a  small  steam-engine.  On  the  out- 
In  each  of  these  three  fields  one  bnght  line  side  edge  of  the  table  stands  a  row  of  cast-iron 
becomes  clearly  visible  at  that  time.  As  the  partitions,  forming  boxes,  say  20  inches  wide 
flame  increases  in  size  and  brilliancy,  the  spec-  and  10  inches  high,  open  at  the  top.  Just 
tnxm  comes  out  more  and  more  clearly.  Bright  above  the  circle  of  boxes  stands  a  stationary, 
lines  increase  in  number  in  each  of  the  first-  wide-mouthed  spout,  terminating  in  the  tap- 
named  three  fields,  and  ultimately,  at  the  height  hole  of  the  fdmace.  When  the  ftimace  is 
of  the  process,  some  bright  lines  show  them-  tapped,  the  liquid  iron  runs  down  this  spont 
selTCS  in  the  red  and,  occasionally,  idso  in  the  and  falls  out  of  it  in  a  thin  stream  into  the 
blae  field.  The  green  field  in  the  spectrum,  boxes  as  they  slowly  revolve  under  it,  deposit- 
bovrever,  is  the  real  point  of  observation  in  ing  in  each  a  film  of  iron,  say  one-eighth  of  an 
praetioe,  as  in  this  the  lines  are  most  clearly  inch  thick.  But,  before  the  fall  of  melted  iron 
Tisible,  and  in  it  they  appear  first  and  disap-  reaches  the  boxes,  it  is  intercepted,  or  rather 
pear  last  The  spectrum,  as  a  whole,  is  by  no  crossed,  at  right  angles,  by  a  thin  rail  of  pul- 
means  steady  or  constant,  but  its  fluctuations  verized  iron  ore,  which  also  runs  out  of  a  wide 
do  not  displace  any  of  the  bright  lines ;  they  spout  from  a  reservoir  above.  These  two 
only  alter  the  background  or  the  continuous  streams  or  falls  are  of  about  equal  volume,  say 
spectrum  upon  which  they  appear.  After  the  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep  and  20  inches 
^^boil,"  the  maximum  intensity  is  reached;  wide.  A  workman,  with  a  bar  in  the  tap- 
and  at  that  stage,  and  only  with  very  hot  hole,  regulates  the  stream  of  iron,  and  the  iron 
charges,  a  bundle  of  bright  lines  appears  in  the  spout  from  which  the  liquid  metal  £bJ1s  into  the 
blaish-purple  portion  of  the  spectrum.  About  boxes  is  removable ;  other  spouts,  previously 
four  or  five  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  coated  with  loam  and  dried,  being  attached  to 
charge  of  three  tons,  the  lines  begin  to  disap-  a  common  revolving  frtime,  so  as  to  be  ready 
pear  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  the  inverted  for  use  when  the  loam  covering  of  the  first  be- 
order  of  their  appearance — ^first,  the  bluish-  comes  cracked  or  removed, 
purple,  then  the  blue  lines,  after  these  the  red,  The  thin  layers  of  iron  and  ore  soon  chill 
etc.  When  tlie  last  green  line  disappears,  the  and  solidify,  so  that,  by  taking  away  the  outer 
Teasel  is  turned,  and  the  charge  completed  by  partition  of  the  boxes  (which  form  the  rim  of 
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the  turn-table),  tbej  may  be  removed  in  cakes  mlxtore  becomes  clear.  In  this  baUi  the  ob- 
of  the  size  of  the  boxes,  and  weighmg  200  lbs.  Jects  may  be  left  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
eadi.  Four  of  these  caJkes  or  blooms  are  put  Pur^fieatian  of  Iran, — ^Mr.  J.  F.  Bennett,  of 
into  a  rererberatory  puddling  or  heating  rar-  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  discovered  a  mode  of  puri- 
nace,  and  raised  to  a  bright-yelloTf  heat.  They  fying  iron,  especially  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
wlU  not  melt  at  this  heat,  but  become  softened  phorus.  After  the  molten  iron  has  been  treat- 
so  as  to  be  easily  broken  up  with  a  bar.  The  ed  by  Bessemer's  process  for  elimination  of  the 
four  blooms  are  formed,  in  the  furnace,  by  the  carbon,  it  is  further  subjected  to  the  action  of 
rabble  of  the  workman,  as  in  ordinary  pud-  carbonic  acid,  which,  it  is  sud,  becomes  de- 
dling  operations,  into  eight  balls.  The  balls  composed,  the  carbon  remaining  with  the  iron 
are  brought  out,  one  after  another,  squeezed  in  while  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  sulphur  to 
the  prdinary  squeezers  to  expel  the  cinder  form  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  escapes.  In 
and  *  superfluous  ore,  and  then  rolled  into  like  manner  the  phosphorus  unites  with  the 
wrought-iron  bars,  which  are  now  ready  for  oxygen  of  another  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
market,  or  for  further  reduction  into  smaller  to  mrm  phosphoric  acid,  and  its  carbon  re- 
finished  forms.  mains  with  the  iron.    Should  it  be  desired  to 

The  chemistry  of  the  operation  is  as  follows:  get  rid  of  this  carbon,  it  can  be  burnt  oat  by 
The  crude  cast  iron  contains  say  6  per  cent,  the  introduction  of  air,  as  in  the  Bessemer  pro- 
of carbon  and  2  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  more  coss.  There  will  also  be  a  decomposition  of  the 
or  less  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  im-  carbonic  acid  by  the  iron  with  deposition  of 
purities.  The  oxygen  of  the  ore  or  oxide  of  carbon.  While  the  blast  of  carbonic  acid  is 
iron  (magnetic  oxide  is  preferred)  combines  passing  through  the  molten  iron,  the  tempera- 
with  the  carbon  and  impurities,  eliminating  ture  of  the  metal  will  fail  somewhat,  losans 
them  as  in  the  puddling  process,  and  the  iron  about  one-fourth  of  the  additional  heat  gained 
of  the  ore  increases  the  product.  The  chemical  by  the  passage  of  the  atmospheric  blast.  This 
combination  of  the  ore  and  the  liquid  crude  is  considered  to  be  an  advantage,  as  it  is  found 
•iron  appears  to  take  place  partly  at  the  time  that,  by  the  atmospheric  process,  the  iron  is 
of  their  contact  when  falling  and  lying  upon  rendered  almost  too  fluid  by  extreme  heat.  If 
the  turn-table,  and  partiy  when  the  reheating  preferred,  the  carbonic  acid  may  be  heated 
occurs  in  the  furnace.  The  proportion  of  ore  before  entering  the  converter  or  vessel  where 
mixed  is  intended  to  be  about  80  per  cent. ;  the  molten  iron  is  acted  upon.  Carbonic  add 
but,  if  too  much  ia  added,  it  ia  readily  squeezed  gas  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  in.  re- 
out  with  the  slag,  and  seems  to  do  no  harm,  moving  sulphur  and  other  impurities  from  snl- 
The  subsequent  heating  occupies  about  half  an  phides  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and  other 
hour.  **  Puddle  bar,*'  the  product  obtained  metals,  by  passing  it  as  a  blast-current  through 
from  the  flrst  rolling  of  the  product  of  the  pud-  the  metals  when  in  a  molten  state.  This  pro- 
dling-fumace,  is  never  marketable  or  flnished  cess  may  be  modified  by  allowing  a  small  por- 
iron.  It  19  usually  very  ragged  and  unsound,  tion  of  carbonic  acid  to  enter  the  blast-cylinder 
and  requires  subsequent  piling,  reheating,  and  together  with  the  air,  thus  subjecting  the  mol- 
rerolling,  to  expel  the  impurities  and  to  g^ve  it  ten  crude  iron  to  a  combined  blast  of  atmos- 
soundness  and  solidity.  The  new  process  ap-  pheric  air  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  by  this  means 
pears  to  produce  merchantable  iron  at  the  flrst  the  impurities  are  removed  during  the  decar- 
roUing,  and,  at  Pittsburg,  from  a  .very  inferior  bonization. 

pig-iron,  made  of  one-half  sulphurous  Canada  Messrs.  A.  Ifatthiessen  and  S.  P.  Szezepa- 

ores,  and  one-quarter  Lake  Superior  and  one-  nowski  have  presented  to  the  British  AsMcia- 

quarter  Iron  Mountain  ores.  tion  further  results  of  the  experiments  to  de- 

Ooating  Iron  with  Copper. — A  simple  pro-  sulphurize  iron,  a  preliminary  report  of  which 

cess  of  coating  iron  with  copper  has  lately  come  they  made  to  the  same  body  in  1866.     In  the 

into  use  in  England.    The  surfaces  of  the  ob-  endeavor  to  prepare  pure  iron,  they  always 

jects  to  be  coated,  having  been  well  cleaned  found  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  dissolving  the 

with  a  brush  and  with  diluted  muriatic  acid^  metal  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.    The  small 

are  steeped  in  water  slightiy  acidulated.    The  quantity  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  iron,  did 

articles  are  then  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of  not  proceed  from  the  hydrogen  or  from  the 

25  grammes  of  oxide  of  copper,  176  grammes  platinum  tube  in  which  the  oxide  was  reduced, 

of  muriatic  acid,  half  a  litre  of  alcohol,  and  a  The  authors  say : 

quarter  of  a  litre  of  water.  The  copper  is  The  first  series  of  experimenta  wore  made  by  p«- 
equally  deposited  over  the  surface,  the  alcohol  dpitating  the  hot,  oonoentrated.  dear  solution  of  pro- 
reducing  the  rapidity  of  deposition,  and  thus  tosulphate  of  iron  bvozaUteorammonianL,  wasatn? 
givmg  greater  density  to  tiie  copper  fllm.  the  t>recipitate  tiU  l^e  W-ii^^ 
T*!**-?  «^«^««A/i  ^K4^4.1  «.«-Br  K^  »;»/:  !L«i.A.i  Tv«.  cated  Bulphunc  acid  with  chlonde  of  banum,  heating 
These  coppered  objecte  may  be  zmc-coated  by  ^^^  dried  oxaUte  of  iron  to  redness  in  a  pktinum 

plaomg    them    m    a    bath    composed    of    10  dish,  and  reducing  the  oxide  thus  obUined  in  a  pla- 

grammes  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  one  litre  and  tinum  tube.    The  reduced  iron  contained  solpnar. 

a  half  of  alcohol,  and  in  contact  with  pieces  of  In  aU  tiie  orDerimente  we  desciihy,  sulphur  was  test- 

metamo  zinc  .  A  coating  of  antimony  may  be  g^jf  ^Vt-Sra'TS^Ilu^'^alJ^'h^SS^'l^ 

imparted  by  mixing  chlonde  of  antimony  with  ^cii  and  the  gases  were  allowed  to  pass  through  a 

alcohol,  and  adding  muriatic  acid  until  the  small  tube  fitted  into  a  oortc  m  the  test-tube,  and  to 
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impinge  on  a  paper  moistened  with  acetate  of  lead,  duced  into  the  melted  mass,  through  a  hollow 

H^VJ™ri«n^  m<>^?u^?.^  rabble  or  stirring-rod.    ^  effect  is,  that  the 

unie  ezpenence,  moreover,  la  Just  as  eaaily  detected  •          •4*                  »^i    3  •          jv       s^i^         ^  « 

by  the  amelL    ]^xpertoentk  wire  alM>  made  with  the  imp^ities  are  rapidly  driven  off,  and  the  metaJ 

oxalate  of  iron,  by  redissolving  it  in  hydroohlorio  add  obtained  IB  speoiaily  adapted  to  produce  oast- 

and  reprecipitati]^  with  ammonia,  or  by  dissolving  ings  of  high  quality.  It  may  be  run  into  moulds 

?!i°"uf  u  **^-?r  ^y^^^'^^i '?1®5"^**® '?^  ^^"^  ^  immediately   after  purification,    or  may   be 

a^MS^L'Sum:'"^^^^^  cooled  andWwarS  melted  for  casting^  and 

irxm  contained  snlphur.    The  second  series  of  exper-  "'^  ^^  purpose  it  may  be  used  alone,  or  with 

iments  were  made  with  the  iron  obtained  flrom  the  A  portion  of  pig-iron,  or  spiegel-eisen,  or  with 

cxyBtaUlne  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  any  other  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  which 

Ei;?*^.*!^itn?«'!f  o^A^^.^Sf  Jii^  *^l°"^®  ""^  ^'  ™»y  l>«  mixed  with  it  in  the  molten  or  solid 

nm,  a  erystallme  oxide  IS  ohtamed.    For  our  experi-  of«*A     .^yi^.^;..^.  ♦^   ♦!»«   «««».>«..^.»   ^f   *v^ 

ments  it  was  ofeonrse  necessary  to  perform  this  opera.  ?.***?l  acco™ng  to  the  temperature  of   the 

tion  in  a  platinum  oruaibley  bat  it  was  found  that  the  l^qiud  metal  m  the  receptacle.    Crude  steel 

iron  thus  obtained  contained  a  smiill  quantity  of  pla-  may  also  be  produced   by  the  same  process ; 

tinum.    We  therefore  emoloyed,  matead  of  chloride  and  to  get  a  finer  steel  after  the  metal  has  been 

oiiSS^Si.^'.il^/h^^'J^r&ru^M^'^SfhS  ^^f.^,  the  m«ner  desorib^  it  may  be 
and  rednced,  gave  an  iron  oontaimng  sSphur.  Ex-  "^^  ^"  ^^*^  *  chamber  of  a  puddlmg-mmaoe, 
periments  were  then  made  by  dissolving  the  ciystal-  where  unmelted  spiegel-eisen  or  other  com- 
line  oxide  in  pure  hydrodilono  acid  and  precipitating  pound  of  carbon  and  iron  is  added  to  recarbon- 
the  solution  V  ammonia,  washing  the  oxide,  and  f^e  the  metal,  and  so  convert  it  into  steel,  which 
reducme  it.  The  iron  thus  preparod  contamed  sul-  .-,«_  v^  ---  '  ^  •  ♦^  ;«,^*  r^^^^iA^  t^  {..on.^ 
phur.  The  next  experiment^  we«  made  by  dissolv-  ^^J  ^  "?  off  into  mgot-moulds.  To  msure 
ing  the  dystaUine  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  digest-  ^  tnorougn  mixture  of  the  carbonized  com- 
ing with  chloride  of  barium  for  several  days,  decanting  pound  with  the  purified  melted  metal,  the 
and  filterag  through  paper  (previously  d^^  charge  is  stirred  up^in  the  puddling-chamber 

been  added),  washing,  and  ledneing  the  oxide.    The  ^^^^  mimgMiese  or  other  oxidizmg  compound 

iron  thus  piepaied  still  contained  sulphur.     The  may  be  added  through  a  tubulfir  rabble  previous 

third  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  sublimed  to  the  addition  of  the  carbonized  compound  of 

proto-  or  sesqui-chlonde  of  iron,  by  dUsolving  it  in  iron.     Steam  may  be  used  as  the  oxidizing 

water,  precipitating  with  pure  ammonia,  washing,  and  jiB&nt 

reducing  in  hydrogen.    All  the  specimens  thus  pre-  **©™;        -  /f,        .           ,  r            a                    j 

pared  contained  sulphur.  The  sublimed  chloride  was  -A^y  of  Tungsten  and  Iran.— A  correspond- 

obtained  sometimes  from^  the  red  oxide,  prepared  by  ent  of  the  London   Chemical  News  gives  an 

heatinff  the  oxalate  of  iron  obtained  as  aoove  de-  account  of  the  composition  of  some  masses  of 

f^^^'*w^-"^*^^*^"^®''^i®i^^.'i^^^  pig-iron,  which,  having  been  thrown  into  a 

in  hydrochloric  acid,  digestmg  with  chloride  of  ban-  £,r„„«^;„  n,,vK«   «^«i5  ««♦  \.^  k««««i.*  4.^  « 

um,  evaporating  to  dryness,  iSid  sublimmg  either  in  ^^?^  J?  P^¥i°' TI^  ^^^.'      brought  to  a 

platinum  vesseb  or  in  porcelain  tubes,  or  in  clay  re-  sufficiently  hquid  state  for  castmg.     Fragments 

torta,  either  slone  or  in  a  current  of  chlorine  or  of  of  the  iron  were  analyzed,  to  ascertain  the 

hydrochloric  acid.     In  the  fourth  series  of  experi-  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  the  result  of  the  in- 

°^®S^*  °  "^®*v  "^^aT^^^  V^^^^  ^t*v®  *^i?M®  vestigation  is  thus  reported:  The  pieces  had 

methods  was  submitted  in  the  platinum  tube,  while  w"6»"""  "  »»""•  ic|jv*vw     x*x«  ^t^^o  uou 

red  hot,  alternately  to  the   influence  of  hydrogen  *  ni«taUic  lustre,  or  color,  similar  to  gray  iron, 

and  oxygen  or  hydrogen  and  steam,  or  of  vapors  of  were  brittle,  very  hard,  and  possessed  m  sev- 

nitric  sold  and  hydrogen,  or  of  ammonia  vapors,  oxy-  era!  parts  a  vesicular  structure.     Their  specific 

gen,  and  hydrogen-    In  all  the  cases  the  operation  gravity  was  as  high  as  10.126 :  they  were  at- 

yet  the  iron  always  contained  sulphur.    Further  ex-  i^^  degree  than  pig-iron.     In  munatio  acid 

periments  were  made  by  dissolving  the  purest  iron  they  were  partially  dissolved,  with  evolution 

m  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  of  hydrogen.    The  solution,  howevef,  was  in- 

Al!i^5;  ?I5f  5.?!£f}*^!S^  ""^  contained  sulphur,  complete,  and  there  remained  undissolved  more 

Also  the  iron  obtiuned  from  ferrocvanide  of  potas-  av^«.  v  li  xv^        •  v*     i»  ai.          *  i       v^  j.  j 

siom  was  found  to  contain  sulphur.  In  fact,  we  have  ^^  half  the  weight  of  the  metal  subjected 

never  made  or  found  a  specimen  of  iron  which  did  ^^  ^be  action  of  the  acid.     A  second  portion 

not  contain  sulphur.    Even  electrotype  iron,  said  to  of  this  metallic  material  from  the  foundery  was 

be  prepared  f^om  chloride  of  iron,  evolved,  by  dis-  acted  upon  by  aqua  regia,  when  a  yellow  in- 

^wr^titt'Sf'^^hS^V'SVn:'''  '"'""'  '*^'""*  BabBtaBoe  ,nade  its  appear^ce  which 

'^               '6  ^gjg  found  to  be  tungstic  acid,  as  it  exhibited 

The  authors  have  made  upward  of  seventy  the  following  properties :  It  was  insoluble  in 

experiments,  and,  although  they  have  not  yet  water  or  acids,  and  after  ignition  acquired  a 

been  able  to  devise  a  method  for  preparing  straw-yellow  color ;  but,  when  placed  upon  a 

iron  free  from  sulphur,  they  do  not  despair  of  filter  and  washed  with  water,  it  became  white 

accomplishing  that  result.  and  then  gradually  passed  through  the  filter. 

Deearbonuing  Cast  Iron, — ^Mr.  Richardson,  In  water  of  ammonia  it  readily  dissolved,  and 

of  Glasgow,  has  patented  a  process  for  burning  the  solution,  when  placed  in  contact  with  zinc 

out  the  carbon  from  crude  iron,  which  may  be  and  supersaturated  by  muriatic  acid,  gave  a 

described  as  follows :  TV^hen  the  ore  is  reduced  white  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  rapidly  ac- 

in  the  blast-furnace,  it  is  run  off  into  a  proper  quired  a  blue  color.    A  drop  of  the  ammoni- 

yesMl;    a  blast  of  air,  at  a  pressure  of  four  acal  solution  dried  on  a  platinum  wire,  and, 

pounds  on  the  square  inch  or  upward,  is  Intro-  fused  in  the  reducing  flame  of  a  blowpipe  with 
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salt  of  phosphorus,  gave  a  blue  bead,  and  then,         ScBquioxide  of  iron 68.9S 

when  heated  in  the  same  flame  with  a  minute         ProtoSdeof^kei 2M 

particle  of  green  vitriol,   became   blood-red.  Protoxide  of  cobalt !!'.'.*. !1!!!'....V..'..    tiw» 

From  these  experiments  it  appeared  that  the  

heavymetal  from  the  fonndery  was  an  allojin-  Total 99.05 

eluding  a  considerable  quantity  of  tungsten.    A  jh^^^  numbers  (for  the  crust)  agree  with  the 

number  of  experiments  were  now  made  for  formula  Fe,0.(FeNi)0,  which  does  not  diflFer 

the  purpose  of  determming  its  exact  oompo-  f^^  ^y^^^  ^{  magnetite,  except  by  the  sabstitu- 

sitlon,  and  the  following  final  results  were  ^^^^  ^f  ^  g^^i  portion  of  nickel  for  a  corre- 

obtamed :  spending  quantity  of  the  iron  of  the  protoxide. 

Tungsten 88.28  ^  Mennier  finds  that  gases  do  not  exist  in 

° "*  appreciable  quantity  in  the   meteoric    Ipods 

100.00  which  he  examined.    One  mass,  from  Siberia, 

Of  the  61.77  grains  of  iron,  41.46  were  taken  g^^®  him  a  small  bubble  of  gas,  haying  the 

up  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue,  amount-  composition  of  atmospheno  air;  but  it  should 

iiig  to  20.31  grains,  had  to  be  removed  by  flux-  Jjf  remarked  that  the^n  waacrackod.  Among 

ing  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  aUoy  with  J**®  F^.^  substances  discovered  by  him  in  m^ 

a  mixture  of  nitre,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  teonc  iron  are  chromite  and  proto-chlondeof 

common  salt,  by  which  the  iron  was  oxidized  ^^^^'    /heir  separation  was  easy    and  their 

and  the  tungsten  converted  into  tungstic  acid,  character  identical  with  that  of  analogous  ter- 

METEORIC  IRON.    Professor  Charles  Up-  rcstrial  compounds. 

ham  Shepard,  of  Amherst  College,  gives  to  the  ^  ?*^*??"i?'  ^v*l^"foL^?™? .     ^^^ 

American  Journal  qf  Scisnce  a  description  of  f^^ch  fell,   March  20,  1868,  in  Gnqua  em- 

a  fine  specimen  of  raeteonc  iron,  ploughed  up  *?'7,  South  Africa,  was  brought  to  England  by 

in  April,  1868,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  liichael  Suf-  ^^'Z- ?•  Gregory,  and  a  portion  analyiod  by 

livan,  two  and  a  half  mUes  southwest  of  Lost-  ^""^^  Church.    Its  composition  was : 

town,  Cherokee  County,  Ga.    It  weighs  6  lbs.         Nickol  iron 29.?2 

10  oz.,  and  has  very  strikingly  the  form  of  a        Troilito 6.0S 

human  foot.      Its  color  is  almost  perfectly        It  "^^^Sf^^H  *  ti «im 

black,  and  is  wholly  free  from  stains  of  iron-  o^^^'^oL?'Buh^uiAi^;i^d\<^::::      liu 

rust.     It  evmces  no  tendency  to  exfoliation;  

nor  is  it  uniformly  covered  by  a  fused  coating.  Total lOO.oo 

Widmannstattian  figures  are  ^sible  directly  in  METEORS.    A  meteoric  shower  hardly  les 

one  portion  of  the  surface.    The  indentations  remarkable  than  that  of  November  14,  1867, 

are  broad  and  shallow,  though,  on  the  whole,  occurred  on  the  same  date  in  1868,     People 

well  pronounced,    A  thm  slice,  weighing  twen-  generaUy  either  did  not  know  that  a  shower 

ty-seven  grammes,  was  sawn  from  the  heel  end  ^^  ^      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  sufficient  interest  in 

of  the  mass.    The  hardness  proved  uniform,  no  j^  ^^  g^^  up  and  watch  for  it    But  in  various 

pyntes  having  been  encountered  m  the  section.  ^^  ^^  ^g^  ^^^^     scientific  men  were  on  the 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  fragment  is  7.52.  ^^^  ^^  ^  j          ^^y^  ^^  accurate  ohsenra- 

^^  ^l?f  ^^^^  ^^*l  f,.^*^"*?  ^^^"^  *^'^»  ^^^y  tions  were  prSbably  taken  than  on  any  j^e- 

beautifiil  Widmannstattian  figures   were  pre-  ^j^^g  ^^^^^^   occasion.      The    editor    winld 

sented,  not  quite  identical  with  any  with  which  ^^          ^^^  obligations  to  the  American  Jour^ 

Professor  Shepard  is  acquainted,  but  most  near-  ^^  ^j.  Science,  from  which,  and  other  1^ 

ly  rwembling  those  of  the  Seneca  Lake  iron-  important  sources,  were  derived  the  data  of 

the  difference  between  the  two  consisting  mam-  the  foUowmg  account 

ly  in  a  less  breadth  to  the  bars  by  about  one-  Professor  H.  A.  Newton,  with  a  corps  of 

third,  in  the  former  of  these  irons      At  the  assistants,  conducted  the  ob^rvations  at  W 

date  of  his  communication,  he  had  found  time  Haven.     They  commenced  counting    at  li, 

only  to  examine  the  filmgs  (or,  rather,  sawings)  ^.i^night    The  party  then  consisted  of  seven 

ofth«iron  for  sulphur  and  mckel     The  first  or  eight  persons,  but  was  enlarged  to  twelve, 

is  wholly  wanting,  while  the  latter  is  abun-  ^nd  towird  miming  feU  off  to  seven  or  eight 

dantiy  present                        -  ^,      ^             ^  again.    To  each  person  was  assigned  a  diree- 

M.   Stanislaus  Mennier,  of  the  Museum  at  ^^^  ^  ^Yiioh  he  was  to  look.    To  avoid  dupU- 

Pans,  has  been  imalyzmg  varieties  of  meteoric  ^^tion,  the  counting  was  done  aloud;  eibh 

u-on.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  the  specimen  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ^     ^^^ 

discovered  m  1784   m  the  valley  of  Tolu6a,  ^^^  ^^s   counted  once,  and  once  only. 

Mexico,  gave  the  followmg  results :  feuch,  at  least,  was  the  aim  of  the  party ;  and 

Niokeliferous  iron 96.301  probably  few  meteors  were  lost  at  first     But, 

TroSite — ..*.........*.    1.482  *^®^  *  time,  as  the  meteors  became  more 

Schreibereite .......... ... .!..'!!!!!!!.    l!232  abundant,  it  was  evident  that  many  were  lost 

in  the  counting.    Afterward,  therefore,  Pro- 
Total lOO.lW  fessor  Newton  directed  the  members   of  the 

The  external  crust  of  the  Toluoa  iron  had  party  to  count  silently  during  intervals  whidi 

the  following  composition :  he  carefully  limited  by  the  wateh.  Immediately 
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upon  the  dose  of  an  interval,  the  counting  in  Throughout  the  showers  the  proportion  of 
ooncert  was  resumed.  In  the  tables  prepared  faint  meteors  was  very  small. 
hy  Professor  Newton  are  given,  in  senarate  AtBowdoinCollege,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Pro- 
columns,  the  intervals  of  observation  during  fessor  E.  G.  Rockwood,  Jr.,  conducted  the 
which  the  partj  were  counting  in  ooncert ;  the  observations,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gross,  and 
lengths  of  those  intervals;  the  nombers  actually  a  number  of  students.  The  formal  counting 
counted  in  the  intervals ;  the  average  number  commenced  at  51  minutes  alter  midnight, 
of  meteors  per  minute ;  the  number  of  obser-  The  whole  number  counted  in  4"  24"  was  5,670, 
vers ;  the  total  number  per  hour.  In  computing  of  which  121  were  reported  as  not  conformable 
the  hourly  numbers  allowance  was  made  for  the  to  the  radiant  of  Leo.  But  as  the  observers 
omitted  intervals,  by  assuming,  for  the  rate  per  were  all  without  previous  experience  in  such 
minute,  the  half  sum  of  the  rates  of  the  periods  work,  btkt  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
just  preceding  and  following.  In  the  four  hours  number  of  unconformable  meteors  recorded, 
and  forty-two  minutes  of  counting  aloud  the  Almost  aU  the  brighter  meteors  left  trains  of 
number  was  5,578.  For  the  omitted  intervals  various  lengths,  and  frequently  several  trains 
(when  the  counting  was  silent)  the  rule  adopt-  would  be  visible  upon  the  sky  at  one  time, 
ed  gave  1,786,  making  a  total  of  7,859  in  the  These  usually  presented  the  appearance  of  douds 
six  hours.  Professor  Newton  says  that  the  of  luminous  smoke,  which  gradually  chsnged 
short  duration  of  the  shower  seems  to  imply  their  form,  and  floated  toward  the  north, 
that  the  radiant  is  very  narrow  perpendicularly  Many  meteors  were  so  brilliant  as  to  cast  a 
to  the  ecliptic.  Early  in  the  morning  hours  it  light  on  surrounding  objects,  which  was  plainly 
seemed  that  this  area  must  extend  parallel  to  visible  even  when  the  meteor  itself  was  hidden 
the  ecliptic  nearly  up  to  e  Leonis.  But  its  from  view  by  some  intervening  object.  Many 
length  in  that  direction  had  then  to  be  deter-  were  brighter  than  Venus,  which  was  visible  in 
mined  by  flights  that  were  nearly  parallel  to  the  east  during  the  latter  part  of  the  watch, 
the  horizon.  The  eye  cannot  easily  make  al-  At  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  T.  W.  Tuttle, 
lowance  for  the  curvature  of  the  arc  of  a  great  from  a  window  looking  north,  counted  455 
circle  in  carrying  backward  the  line  of  such  a  meteors  in  2^  2". 

track.    He  felt  sure  that  the  tendency  to  make  Mr.  R.  Taber,  at  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 

such  tracks  parallel  to  the  horizon  is  so  strong  setts,  reports  that  the  flights  were  in  general 

that,  in  a  careful  location  of  the  radiant,  nearly  unusually  bright,  leaving  in  many  cases  long 

all  those  must  be  rejected  in  which  the  meteor  trails,  which  remaiued  visible  sometimes  two, 

flrst  appears  several  degrees  from  the  sickle,  and  four,  and  in  one  instance  eight  minutes ; 

Yet,  after  all  allowances,  he  believes  that  some  gathering   apparently   in  knots   and   waves, 

paths  in  these  early  hours  would,  when  traced  with   a  seemmg  motion  of  their  parts   and 

backward,  pass  near  e  Leonis.    After  the  <ra-  curving  like  a  trail  of  smoke  in  a  light  wind, 

diant  had  reached  an  altitude  of  80  or  40  de-  One  of  these  trails,  examined  by  the  telescope, 

greea,  there  were  very  few  tracks,  if  any,  showed  plainly  a  difference  in  the  intensity  of 

which,  traced  back,  would  not  cut  across  the  its  light,  being  much  more  luminous  on  the 

line  joining  y  Leonis  with  the  sixth  magnitude  knots,  so  to  speak ;  yet  not  enough  to  dim  the 

star  (280  Piazzi,  8428  B.  A.  C.)  in  the  centre  intensity  of  the  tiiird-maguitade  star  M'hich 

of  the  bend  of  the  sickle,  and  between  these  shone  through  it. 

stars.    But  there  were  many  tracks  which,  Mr.  E.  A.  Fuertes,  at  Stamford,  Connecti- 

when  extended  backward,  cut  this  line  at  large  cut,  was  occupied  principally  in  locating  the 

angles  and  near  either  extremity  of  it.    This  tracks  of  the  meteors  upon  the  chart.     He 

implies  that  the  radiant  was  not  much  shorter  estimates  the  number  seen  by  him  at  more 

than  the  distance  between  them.    The  latitude  than  a  tiiousand.    The  sky  was  magniflcent, 

of  the  radiant  he  estimated  at  about  /  Leonis,  the  belts  of  Jupiter  appearing  with  abrownish- 

or  8^*.    To  determine  this  latitude,  only  me-  red  color  which  he  has  only  seen  on  remark- 

teors  starting  from  near  the  radiant  and  moving  ably  fine  nights  with  his  glass,  of  six  feet  focus 

pu*allel  to  the  ecliptic  were  noticed.    If  the  and  4^  inches  aperture.    He  thinks  that  in  the 

radiant  was  a  point,  any  two  well-observed  earlier  part  of  the  evening  the  meteors  were 

flights  would  determine  its  place.   But,  in  con-  green,  and  gradually  changed  to  blue  as  the 

sequence  of  its  considerable  length,  any  flights  night  advanced. 

nearly  parallel  to,  or  nearly  perpendicular  to.  Miss  Mitchell,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  re- 

the  ecliptic  are  convenient  for  determining  its  ports  from  five  observers  8,766  meteors.    The 

latitude  and  its  limits  in  longitude.    The  pre-  most  remarkable  hour  was  that  from  two  to 

vailing  tint  of  the  trains  was  green,  or  bluish-  three  o'clock,  in  which  900  were  counted.  The 

green.    Mr.  Harger  (in  the  New  Haven  obser-  most  fruitful  minute  was  from  2*  24"  to  2*  25". 

vations)  counted  60  unconformable   meteors  The  other  hours  from  12"  to  51"  were  much 

daring  the  six  hours.    These  were  strikingly  alike.    Flashes  of  light,  for  which  they  could 

unlike  the  conformable  ones,  usufJly  giving  the  not  account  by  any  meteor  above  the  horizon, 

impression  of  a  harder  nucleus  and  leaving  no  were  frequent,  and  Miss  Mitchell  was  confident 

train.    Many  trains  were  visible  for  several  that  the  evening  of  November  18th  was  lighter 

minutes,  and  one  remained  for  forty-four  min-  than  common  for  a  moonless  night  without 

ates.    They  usually  floated  to  the  northward,  aurora. 
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Mr.  W.  S.  Gilman,  at  Palisades,  N.  T.,  took  the  American  Journal  of  Science  is  confined 

careful  notice  of  tiie  peooliorities  of  the  more  principallj  to  the  numbers  seen  on  the  morning 

remarkable  meteors,  and  mapped  their  paths  of  November  14th.    The  most  striking  pecu- 

upon  the  chart.   A  few  meteors  of  great  beauty  liarities  of  the  display  are  its  uniform  intensity 

were  seen  before  Hi  o^clock.    Mr.  Oilman  through  several   hours,  and   its   appearance 

says  he  could  see  distinctly,  and  with  the  ut-  twelve  or  eighteen  hours  later  than  might  have 

most  eoRQy  the  little  companion  of  Sirius  in  his  been  expected. 

4-inch  glass  with  a  power  of  only  40,  at  8"  A.  M.,  Professor  Henry,  Commodore  Sanda,  Pro- 

which  fact  shows  remarkable  clearness  ana  feasor  Rockwood,  Mr.  W.  8.   Gilnum,   Misa 

steadiness  of  atmosphere.    He  noticed  blue  Mitchell,  Mr.  Fuertea,  Mr.  Tuttle,  Pnrfessor 

trains  at  first ;  fUfterward  more  greenish  ones.  Gummere,  Mr.  Bwift,  Mr.  Wm.  0.  Taylor,  of 

The  radiant  point  seemed  to  him  to  be  near  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  Twining,  have  fur- 

7  Leonis,  say  KA.  152^,  N.  Dec.  18°.  nished  to  the  same  publication  valuable  obser- 

At  Haverford,  Pa.,  observations  were  maide  vations  upon  particular  meteors  remarkable  for 

by  Professor  S.  J.  Gummere,  assisted  by  Mr.  brilliancy  or  duration  of  train. 

£.  B.  Taylor  and  others ;  counting  commenced  The  most  remarkable  meteor  of  the  night 

at  11^  84",  and  the  number  seen,  up  to  5^  40",  was  one  which  passed  about  eigMy  miles  north 

was  5,005.    It  is  said  that  several  hundreds  of  Philadelphia,  and  disappeared  at  an  ahitode 

more  were  counted,  but  the  times  were  not  of  about  fifty  miles,  at  a  point  over  Schuylkill 

observed.  County,  Pa.,  at  1*  16",  !New  Haven  time.   The 

Mr.  G.  T.  Kingston,  of  the  Magnetic  Obser-  portions  of  its  trun  fioated  in  different  diree- 

vatory,  Canada,  reports  that  nearly  8,000  were  tions,  and  continued  visible  nearly  or  quite 

counted  between  10"  45"  and  18*  0"  of  Novem-  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    It  was  seen  and  its 

ber  18th,  Toronto  astronomical  time.    With  place  noticed  at  Williamstown,  New  Haven, 

the  exception  of  about  one  per  cent.,  their-  roughkeepsie,  Palisades,  Haverford,  and  other 

courses    were    from   the   constellation    Leo.  places. 

Owing    partly  to  the  remarkably  favorable  .  Another  brilliant  meteor  was  described  by 

state  of  the  sky  during  most  of  the  night,  many  Professor  Newton  as  appearing  at  4"  57*,  and 

of  the  meteors  appeared  very  large  and  bril-  "  going  down  to  the  left  of  the  Pleiades  with  a 

liant,  some  exceeding  Sirius  in  apparent  magni-  fiash  that  made  every  one  look  around.*'    Pro- 

tude,  and  often  ezhibitiDg  a  variety  of  colors,  fessor   Twining,   of  Yale    College,   saw  this 

Most  of  them  were  followed  by  trains,  which  meteor  at  New  York  City,  and  by  a  comparison 

often  left  tracks  that  continued  visible  from  of  the  two  observations,   Professor  Newton 

two  to  four  minutes.     Two  observers  were  calculated  that  it  fell  from  a  height  of  eighty- 

constantly  watching  excepting  from  10^  45*  to  five  miles  to  within  sixty  miles  of  the  earth's 

11*  0"  and  from  11*  60"  to  12*  10",  when  only  surface. 

one  was  engaged.    From  12*  10"  to  17*  0"  a  Director  Hough,  of  the  Dudley  Observatory, 

third  observer  was  frequently  though  not  con-  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  made  the  following  report: 

stantly  assistiuir.  ^           ^                    «.       , 

A  single  observer,  Mr.  Lewis  Swift,  at  Mara-  ^,     Dudley  Obskhvatobt,  yavemherl4  l^^ 

thon  N   Y    after  hfllf-nflst  one  oVlook  conntftd  ^^®  display  of  shooting  stars  on  the  night  of  tha 

inon,  js,  I .,  aijer 'iWJ  paw  one  o  ciock  countea  ^g^  ^^^  morning  of  tbe  Uth  instant  was  very  fine, 

896  meteors,  all  but  five  from  Leo.     At  a  little  They  appeared  in  muoh  greater  numbers  than  we 

after  three  o  clock,  a  train  in  Cancer  was  visible  had  reason  to  expect.    The  groat  mass  of  the  meteon 

for    several    minutes,   which    fioated    to    the  were  more  brilliant  than  those  observed  dnringthd 

ixorth  great  shower  of  last  year.    Many  surpassed  Jupiter 

ProVessor  Kirkwood  and  Mr   Maxwell,  at  irp'^^&'SiSo^'TbS.lS^^nffir'^i^ 

IJloommgton,   Ind.,    thought    they    saw    one  from  ti£e  constellation  Leo,  passing  to  the  north  or 

meteor  in  the  forenoon  of  the  13th,  and  sus-  south,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  horison. 

pected  two  or  three  others.     They  were  look-  Qait«  a  number,  however,  emanated  firom  other  parts 

mg  from  a  shaded  place  in  the  direction  of  the  J^  the  heavens,  and  moved, m  various  directions.    A 

«»^;«««f       "D^^A.^™    v.^^^^^^A     -u^               z  fewofthemostbriUiant  ones  left  a  train  visible  long: 

radiant.      Professor    Kirkwood,   however,  m  ^fter  the  meteor  had  disappeared.    Advant^je  « 

view  of  the  fact  that  no  considerable  fall  seems  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  examine  them  with  a 

to  have  commenced  until  several  hours  later,  telescope. 

thinks  it  quite  probable  that  there  was  some  ^^  P^®^  through  the  comet-seeker,  the  train  »- 

ocular  deception  in  this.  peiu^d  as  a  bnUmnt  gray  band  of  bght,  which^- 

tJ;      t    ^'^TT^r  T^.':"*'    ,   Tx      -ir  •         T  ually  changed  its  form,  assummg,  before  its  di8M>- 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hendricks,  at  Des  Momes,  Iowa,  peaince,T  great  variety  of  shapS.    One  resem^l 

counted  m  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  from  four  a  spear  and  another  doubled  on  itself,  formini^  ft  «>iL 

o^clock,  250  meteors,  only  one  being  non-con-  lu  ^neral  the  train  first  became  bent,  appearing  like 

conformable  '^  piece  of  serpentine  braid,  after  which  it  gradoally 

At  Manhattan  Kan    Professor  B.  F  Mudge  SSSo^or^S^lr^iS^fSf  ^^".^  ^^2 

With  one  assistant  counted  838  from  half-past  minutes.    During  the  examination  of  the  faain,  in  a 

four  to  half-past  five  o^clock.     The  time*  per  number  of  instances,  other  meteore  were  seen  to 

hundred  varied  from  seven  to  nine  minutes,  sboot  across  the  field  of  view,  appearing,  in  the  tde- 

tte  last  hundred  being  counted  in  eight  mta-  --P,'.  "^SJ^l^J^^X  Dudley  Ob«rvat<«y  w« 

n?i*               J-         1-  ^      X    -    1             .         i.  continued  from  11  hours  80  minutes  p.  u.  of  t£e  ISth 

ilie  preceding  abstract  of  observations  from  to  6.80  a.h.  of  the  14th  instant.    Our  efforts  were 
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mjunly  dfa«oted  to  Uie  deteimiiution  of  the  nte  of  meteors  seen  in  the  west.     From  4  to  5  a.  m. 

^JrfoU?^;t:i»wBtherateoffim  '^L'^'^^I  ^Z  ^Y±TtV^^ 

uto  during  the  night,  taken  at  the  Dudley  Obeerva-  ^®«*-  ^^he  time  of  maxminm  frequency  was 

toiy:  aoont  five  hours,  when  they  fell  at  the  rate  of 

KM.                                                  Sato  of  mi.  about  twenty-fiye  hundred  per  hour.    The  ra- 

liflo''" 9  diant  point  was  quite  well  denned  during  the 

S»A.'M^^^'.^^■.■.^■.'.^^^^■.^*.^".'.^^^^* .'**.* *.'.'.*.'.'  L(  latter  part  of  the  shower,  and  was  found,  by 

i!oOA.'x!!!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!i!!.'!!  s  estimation,  to  be  about  for^-nine  degrees  right 

iSliii"!!*."/;'*"!; 4*  ascenmon  and  twenty-two  minutes  thirty  see- 

8.80  A,  If!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!*.!!;!!!!;'.;;!;!".!!!!!.'  4.5  onda  in  declination.    The  display  was  also  bril- 

12^; »  liant  at  Philadelphia,  Charleston,  Memphis,  New 

4.0OA!ji!!!!!!!!!r!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  s  Orleans,  and  otner  places  in  the  United  States. 

J-80A.M !.!!!!!!!;!!!!!!!!!!!!!!:'!io  Mr.  Henry  Tutwiler  communicates  to  the 

b!»a!ii!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;;!!!;!!!!!!!!!!1o  Aothtal  OroLOPiXDiA  the  following  accountof 

An*in8pe<^on'o7thu'tabVeihow8tha*t"t^^^  tiie  shower  as  seen  from  the  Greene  Springs 

gradually  increased,   attuning  its   maximum  at  6  Dcnool,  Alabama: 

o'clock  A.  X.,  being  half  an  hour  later  than  last  year.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  at  what  hour  the 

The  -whole  number  of  meteors  noted  from  11.80  p.  x.  storm^gan.    I  retired  at  11*  f.  x.  on  the  18th,  and 

to  6.80  A.  X.  was  1,850.    As  there  were  intervals  yeiy  few  meteors  were  visible  at  that  time.    I  arose 

during  the  night  when  no  count  was  made,  we  esti-  at  4  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and  they  were  then 

mate  the  whole  number  visible  considerably  above  falling  quite  rapidly ;  five  hundred  were  counted  in 

2,000.    The  shower  probably  continued,  with  a  grad-  forty  minutes  by  four  of  the  students  appointed  for 

ual  diminution,  until  10  o'clock  a.  x.,  during  which  this  purpose.  -  Uur  point  of  view  was  so  bbstruoted 

time  at  letwt  8,000  more  must  have  appeared.  by  trees  and  buildings,  that  I  am  sure  we  did  not  see 

Although  the  greatest  rate  of  fall  was  only  one-'  half  of  those  that  were  visible.  They  were  remarka- 
fourth  that  of  last  year,  yet  as  the  shower  continued  ble  for  the  length  of  train,  which,  in  some  cases,  re- 
over  so  much  longer  an  interval  of  time,  the  number  mained  visible,  like  a  thin,  white  cloud,  several  min- 
of  meteors  could  not  have  been  much  less.  utes  after  the  apparent  explosion  of  the  main  body. 

The  time  of  flight  of  more  than  one  hundred  was  While  disappeanng.  this  tndn  assumed  a  curved 

recorded  by  electrioity  on  the  chronograph,  in  the  form,  the  ooncavity  being  always  in  the  same  direo- 

manner  we  adopted  in  1868.    The  maximum  of  a^  tion.    They  fell  toward  eytry  point  of  the  compass, 

pearance  was  mne-tenths  of  a  second,  and  the  mim-  but  when  traced  back  seemed  to  come  fh)m  the  same 

mum  three-tenths,  the  mean  being  sixtv-five  bun-  point  of  the  heavens,  &amfnaZ«>nM.    Not  more  than 

dredths  of  a  second ;  not  differing  materially  fhnn  the  four  or  five  were  seen  by  all  the  observers  which  did 

same  quantities  deduoed  in  186S.  not  seem  to  oome  from  this  point.    When  they  ap- 

The  reourrenoe  of  this  phenomenon  with  such  peared  in  purs,  as  tiioy  sometimes  did,  their  cureo- 

marked  regularity  during  the  past  three  years  fully  tions   seemed   to  be  very  nearly  parallel.     There 

demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  there  ex-  appeared  to  be  no  abatement  during  the  two  hours 

isto  a  ring  of  debri$  (rfrculating  around  the  sun,  in  or  more  of  our  observations.     The  meteors  ceased 

which  the  earth  plunges  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  at  to  be  visible  only  fh>m  the  increasing  light  of  the 

every  revolution.                           G.  W.  HOUGH.  day. 

Commodore  Sands,  Superintendent  of  the  At  San  Francisco  the  shower  began  about 

Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  reports  that,  10^  80",  lasting  until  early  on  the  morning  of 

during  the  evening  of  the  18th,  no  eztraordi-  the  14th.   The  display,  at  2  a.  m.,  was  regarded 

narj  number  of  meteors  was  seen  until  11  p.  m.,  as  rivalling  that  of  November  14,  1667.    Sev- 

when  there  seemed  to  be  an  increase  in  the  eral  meteors  left  a  trail  distinguishable  for 

number  and  brilliancy,  though  not  sufficient  to  many  secouds. 

indioate  the  beginning  of  a  shower.    At  12^  Owing  to  the  cloudy  state  of  the  weather,  no 

85",  the  observers  began  to  count  the  meteors,  meteors  were  seen  at  London,  England,  where 

and  to  plat  the  tracks  of-  the  principal  ones  in  extensive  preparations  had  been  made  to  ob- 

that  portion  of  the  heavens  covered  by  the  star  serve  them  scientifically,  but  a  fine  display  was 

chart  constructed  at  the  Observatory  in  1866.  witnessed  at  Oxford. 

At  1.85  A.  M.,  three  hundred  had  been  counted.  An  Ext/raordinary  Meteor  in  Brazil. — ^A 
most  of  them  quite  brilliant,  and  nearly  all  of  meteor,  or  aerolite,  was  observed  early  on  the 
them  leaving  green,  blue,  or  red  trains.  Thus  morning  of  July  80,  1868,  passing  in  a  south- 
far  the  display  had  not  been  confined  to  any  west  direction  from  Rezende,  in  the  south  of 
portion  of  the  sky,  but  most  of  them  were  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  into  San  Paulo, 
the  northern  and  southern  heavens,  and  scarcely  Dr.  Franklin  Massena,  a  scientific  gentleman, 
any  were  in  a  position  to  be  placed  in  a  star  chanced  to  be  looking  at  the  horizon  from  the 
chart.  Many  of  the  trains  were  visible  several  observatory  at  Italaya,  and  obtained  a  fine 
minntee.  One  lasted  ten  minutes,  and  traces  view  of  the  phenomenon.  He  reports  that, 
of  one  near  B.  Ursa  Minoris  were  seen  thirty  suddenly  toward  the  east,  at  almost  thirty  de- 
minutes  after  the  appearance  of  the  meteor,  grees  of  the  meridian,  he  saw  an  immense  and 
After  1.50  A.M.  Professor  Eastman  succeeded  in  beautifdl  aerolite  crossing  to  the  southwest, 
sketching  the  tracks  of  about  ninety  meteors.  He  called  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  observa- 
During  one  hour  and  forty-three  minutes,  four  tory,  Messrs.  Arsenic  and  Yeja,  and  together 
hundred  had  been  counted.  The  observations  they  watohed  the  passage  and  disappearance 
were  continued  until  6  a.  m.,  at  which  time  five  of  this  luminous  boay,  and  ito  form  ana  motion, 
thousand  and  seventy-eight  had  been  counted.  Ito  form  was  that  of  a  globe,  having  an  appar- 
During  the  whole  display  there  were  many  ent  diameter  of  about  forty-three  minutes,  and 
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a  tail  of  nine  degrees,  in  an  elliptioal  ourve,  ex-  report  of  the  ezplosion  followed  in  aboat  four  min- 

tending  into  space  with  an  inclination  of  about  «*«•  •^l »  ^I?7'^i^  3Sf^^**^"^  *^*  ^^  T?* 

4>i.:^«r^^<.^A.      T\^^  4.«;i  wn  ^f  ««  A«^«i  «».•».  »ot  exactly  noted).    The  detonation  waa  double— the 

thirty  degrees.    The  tail  was  of  ^  oval  form,  ^    ^  foliowing  each  other  in  quick  anooeatton,  nes- 

and  very  divergent  toward  the  part  away  from  ]y  aimultaneous.  Here  it  soonded  aa  lond  aa  a  twelve- 

the  nucleus.    T^ie  motion  was  made  by  the  ponnder  a  mile  distant.    Thoaeweatofns.who  heard 

nucleus,  the  tail  following  its  track.     Both  the  it»  dMoribed  it  aa  more  like  aharo  thimder.    A  fer- 

t^  and  the  nucleus  were  as  brilliant  as  elec  Sl^I'lu^^W^hltSS^^^^ 

tncal  light,  and  emitted  sonie  lummous  drop  £uniid  to  the  apot  to  learn  the  damage  done.'  On 

or  tearlike  particles,  which  threw  out  silvery  exploding,  it  produced  a  light-blue  cloud  one  and  a 

sparkles  with  incredible  rapidity.    Six  min-  hau  degreea  long  and  two-thirda  as  wide,  which 

utes  after  its  meridian  passage,  the  body  ex-  5?"^,P  sight  seventeen  minutes  without  muefa 

ploded  toward  the  southwest     Such  was  the  ^S^^^^^  Se^^^rAKST^  h^STT.^^ 

rapidity  with  wniob  it  moved,  toat  m  seven-  area  of  180  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  meteorite  was 

teen  seconds  it  traversed  a  celestial  area  of  seen  much  fkrther,  viz.,  at  Topeka.  Marysville,  Fort 

seventy-seven  degrees,  forty-one  minutes,  los-  Harker,  Fort  Zarah^  and  Intermeoiate  pointa.     Its 

ing  itself  behind  a  hiU  at  five  hours,  fifty-five  *^«J*  ^»"  apparentlj  from  south  to  north^  ^««^ J5 

mMMp    *^^  ^      ^«  •  «»v       «     vi^o,    «»j  uTv  motion  waa  so  rapid  and  nearly  perpendicular,  that 

mmutes,   fifty  seconds,   or    seventeen    hours,  ^  ^^s  difficult  to  determine.     '  ^   ^^  ' 

fifty-five  minutes,  fifty  seconds,  of  true  solar        The  following  are  ita  elements,  very  nearly: 

time.    This  aerolite  so  disturbed  the  magnidtio  Height  when  first  seen ai  mOea. 

instruments  that  the  declinometer  turned  its  -  **        "     it  exploded lift    ** 

pole  from  the  north  toward  the  west,  and  stuck  SS2«h''"''    "    "^^.^J.^.^^^^T.V.  '  w    - 

Itself  in  the  box,  where  it  found  resistance;  Siaeofthenudeiuorhead i^snflKt 

the  horizontal  magnometer  turned  toward  the  .^'•'^Sut**"  *"*  "***"  ^^^  itexptoded,  ^^^^^ 
west  eight  divisions  of  the  scale;  the  vertical  itmuathaVe  e^iided'overthe'i^ouiit^aboutmid^ 
magnometer  fell  m  its  centre  of  gravity;  and,  way  between  the  Bepublican  and  Solomon  Siven, 
finally,  the  compass  oscillated  fifteen  degrees  which  haa  few  inhabitanta.  An  aerolite  most  have 
from  north  to  west.  It  is,  therefore,  demon*  fidlen,  and  I  have  spent  some  time  in  endeavoring  to 
strated  that  an  afirolite  has  an  intense  ac-  find  it,  but  thus  fiff  without  aucoeas. 
tion  on  the  North  Pole  of  magnets,  power-  METHODISTS.  I. — ^Methodist  Epiboopal 
fuUy  attracting  them.  The  following  are  Ghtjboh.  The  number  of  Annual  Conferences 
some  mathematical  elements  of  the  orb  of  given  below  is  67,  but  the  Quadrennial  Groieral 
this  body:  Meridian  passage,  five  hours,  fifty-  Conference,  held  in  1868,  increased  the  number 
five  minutes,  thirty-three  seconds  on  July  80,  to  71.  Of  the  travelling  preachers,  491  are  "eu- 
1868;  declination,  sixty-five  degrees  south;  pemumerary,*'  860  are  ^* superannuated,'^  md 
vertical  distance,  forty-two  degrees,  thirty-  8,481  are  ^^  effective.''  Of  the  members,  1,060^- 
two  minutes;  setting,  fifty  degrees,  fifteen  265  are  ^' in  friU  connection,"  and  194,850  are 
minutes,  west  by  south.  With  these  data  the  "probationers."  The  number  of  churches  is 
orbit  of  the  aerolite  is  found  to  have  seventeen  11,692,  and  of  parsonages,  8,81 0^.  The  total 
degrees,  forty  minutes,  of  inclination  upon  the  value  of  church  property  is  $47,970,501. 
line  of  the  earth^s  rotation,  with  its  movement  The  statistics  of  the  principal  societies  of  the 
contrary  to  that  of  the  earth.  At  six  o'clock,  Church  during  the  year  1868  (according  to  the 
at  the  moment  of  detonation,  the  state  of  the  MethodUt  Almanac  far  IS^V)  were  aa  follows: 
atmosphere  to  be  taken  into  account  for  the  Tract  SoeUtff,  Receipts,  $18,102.13;  ezpendi- 
calculation  of  distance  was :  Barometer,  584.8 ;  tures,  $11,280.12.  Its  grants  to  the  foreign 
Thermometer  0.,  eight  degrees,  three  minutes ;  work  were  nearly  $5,000,  and  its  circulatioii 
Hyg.,  of  relative  humidity,  76.5 ;  sky,  clear  and  of  tracts,  etc.,  is  immense.  It  publishes  <me 
cola ;  wind,  northwest,  weak.  The  motion  of  periodical,  Good  I^ewSj  which  has  a  circulation 
the  aerolite  was  followed  by  a  noise  like  that  of  over  70,000.  The  FreedmefC9  Aid  Society. 
of  silk  dragged  over  the  ground.  Organized  in  1866,  em]^loys  about  75  teacherss 
JEkplosion  of  a  Meteoric  Body  in  KanMi^  and  has  12,000  pupils  m  its  schools.  CKureh 
June  6,  1868. — Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  the  Eztenmn  Society:  Receipts  for  the  year  end- 
State  Agricultural  College,  furnished  to  the  ing  November  15, 1868,  $80,607.42.  The  So- 
American  Journal  of  Science^  for  November,  ciety,  with  a  comparatively  small  inowne,  ss- 
the  following  account:  sisted,  by  .donations,  80  churches  in  26  di^er- 

At  twenty  minutea  before  noon,  June  6th,  a  moat  ^^^ .  States  and  Temtorie^     Sundajf^Sdu.ol 

brillUnt  meteorite  was  seen  in  our  western  sky.    It  t/nwTi;  Schools,  15,885  ;  officers  and  teachers, 

exhibited  a  pink  flame,  ahinin^  with  ao  vivid  a  light  182,566 ;     scholars,      1,152,825  ;      coUections, 

«.v.i.  v^j  s*  J  !«  *t.        vi.  s*       ij  V        V  A^.  «^-  .-«     ^  Board  of  Education  was  or- 

the  General  Conference  of  1868 : 


fined  line 
minute.    When 


of  its  trik,  which  contmued  nearly  a  ^^  ^«^^®»  ^^  declared  to  be,  "  to  receive  and 

.     .7  hen  flnt  seen  by  me.  it  had  an  elevation  securely  invest  the  prinoipsl  of  the  Centenary 

of  65".  though  others  saw  it  still  nigher.    The  diam-  Educational  Fund  (now  amounting  to  $24^32o«- 

eter  of  the  nucleus  was  about  16',  or  nearly  half  the  44)  gnd  to  appropriate  the  interest  onlj,  frmn 

ammeter  of  the  moon.    It  descended  with  great  ve-  *: Jl'a  ♦/x  4-i'r^J^n\  *^  ^lA   «/xt.«.»  .m^^    ^^L^^^j, 

locity  (in  less  time  than  one  second),  and  when  ir  ^'"'f,  ^.  *'?®  ^^\^.  "^  ^^"^^  ™!?  ffT*^' 

above  the  horiaon,  bearing  10*  N.  or  W.,  exploded,  ^0^  ^'^^  foreign  nussionary  work  of  the  Methodj^t 

sending  two  streams  of  fire  toward  the  earth.    The  Episcopal  Church ;  (2)  to  aid  young  men  pre- 
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paring  for  the  ministrj  of  the  Church ;  (8)  to 
aid  our  theologioal  institations ;  (4)  to  aid  our 
uniyersities,  seminaries,  and  academies,'^  and 
to  receive  and  separately  invest  and  '^  augment 
the  Sonday-school  OMldren^s  Fund  commenced 
dnring  the  centenary  year  (now  amounting  to 
$56,674.40),  appropriating  the  interest  only  to 
assist  meritorious  Sunday-school  scholars  in 
obtaining  a  more  advanced  education." 

At  the  close  of  1868,  the  statistics  of  the 
H ethodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  were : 


The  appropriations  madia  hy  the  Missionary 
Society  for  1869  amounted  to  (1350,000,  namcdy : 
foreign  missions,  $275,866.78;  domestic  mis- 
sions, $52,150;  Indian  missions,  $5,800; 
American  domestic  missions,  $297,250.00; 
missions  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  administered  as  foreign  missions,  $14,000. 
The  statistics  of  the  missions  were  as  follows : 


CONFERSKCES. 


Alabama 

Baltimore 

Black  Eirer 

CSaUfomla 

Central  Ctorman 

Central  Illinois 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati 

C<dondo 

Belaware 

De0  Moines 

Betroit 

Bast  Baltimora 

Bast  Oenesee 

Bast  Oerman 

BaetMsine 

Brie 

Genesee 

Oeozgta 

Germany  and  Switserland 

Holaton 

Illinois 

India  Mission 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnckr 

Ijiberia  Mission 

Kaine 

JCichijian 

Minnesota 

Miflsisslppi  Mission 

Missoori  and  Arkansas 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Newark........ 

New  Bngland 

New  Hampshira 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

New  York  (East) 

North  Indiana. 

North  Ohio 

Northwest  German. 

Northwest  Indiana 

Ohio 

Oneida 

Orecron 

FhUidelphla. 

Pittsboiy 

Proridence 

Bock  Biyer 

Booth  OaroUna  Mission 

Sontheast  Indiana 

Sonthem  Illinois 

Sonfhwest  German 

Tennessee 

Texas  Mission 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Termont 

Vlielnia  and  North  Carolina. 

Waihlntrton  Mission 

West  Yirginia 

Weet  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

Total 

lAst  year 

Increase 
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-i 

\\ 

1 

6S 

167 

11,664 

119 

110 

17,785 

S07 

161 

99,197 

78 

96 

6,185 

98 

98 

9,801 

171 

948 

99,885 

180 

148 

19,094 

171 

901 

80,095 

8 

11 

661 

89 

117 

9,801 

100 

196 

14,771 

177 

996 

90,596 

946 

178 

49,819 

198 

149 

94,989 

85 

94 

9,805 

89 

74 

11,717 

968 

970 

89,881 

194 

99 

9,679 

46 

84 

15,184 

41 

80 

6,884 

96 

188 

95,798 

999 

849 

84,676 

93 

91 

660 

196 

910 

98,976 

116 

990 

90,699 

97 

149 

9,184 

98 

166 

17,860 

90 

89 

1,880 

198 

84 

18,194 

180 

998 

91,048 

111 

144 

10,160 

49 

197 

16,164 

181 

889 

95,740 

86 

98 

9,986 

18 

9 

448 

179 

197 

99.806 

919 

196 

98,178 

180 

80 

12,660 

161 

188 

80,979 

966 

161 

88,886 

919 

109 

87,879 

146 

961 

89,880 

189 

180 

18,998 

96 

64 

7,0T1 

118 

165 

90,068 

161 

911 

88,814 

191 

119 

19,848 

66 

68 

4,605 

996 

878 

60,760 

944 

938 

46,478 

141 

96 

18,064 

901 

969 

91,148 

40 

189 

18,900 

108 

146 

99,839 

178 

861 

94,788 

91 

129 

7,729 

71 

141 

9,474 

80 

45 

8,891 

996 

199 

98,610 

146 

197 

18,061 

188 

77 

18,909 

91 

99 

9,766 

77 

181 

91,086 

119 

959 

97,969 

118 

909 

19,167 

169 

U4 

19,708 

194 

168 

17,844 

8,481 

9,889 

1,965,115 

8,004 

9,469 

1,146,061 
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Liberia , 

Sooth  America 

China 

India 

Bulgaria 

Scandinavia 

Germany  and  Swltserland 

Indians  in  United  States 

Scandlnayians  in  United  States 

Germans  tn  United  States 

Chinese  in  United  States 

American  Popnlations  inAnnoalCon 
ferences 


i 

d 

I 

J 

1 

1 

18 

6 

8 

9 

7 

64 

96 

68 

8 

«  • 

17 

8 

*• 
11 

87 

.  • 

1,783 

• 
•  ■ 

* 

1 


1,880 
177 
464 

650 

•  •  ■  • 

760 
6,889 
1,894 
9,490 


109,034 


There  are  186  school-teachers  connected 
with  foreign  missions. 

The  fifteenth  Qnadrennial  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Ohnrch  began  its  session  at  Chicago 
on  the  1st  of  May.  One  of  the  first  questions 
which  engaged  attention  was  that  regarding 
the  position  to  be  accorded  to  the  new  confer- 
ences which  had  been  formed  in  the  Sonthem 
States  since  the  last  session.  These  were  the 
Washington  and  Delaware  Conferences,  in  the 
border  States,  composed  entirely  of  colored 
ministers,  and  the  Alabama,  Georgia,  Holston, 
Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virghiia,  and  Korth  Carolina  Conferences, 
composed  of  white  and  colored  preachers,  all 
of  which  had  been  organized  under  provisions 
made  by  the  previous  General  Conference, 
which  did  not  seem,  however,  to  contemplate 
their  recognition  as  regular  conferences  and 
admission  to  representation  in  the  General 
Conference  without  further  action.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  the  subject  were  mostly 
upon  technical  construction.  The  bodies  were 
declared  Annual  Conferences,  vested  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  usual  to 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  mission  conferences  of  Liberia, 
Germany,  and  India,  were  placed  on  a  similar 
footing,  tne  administration  of  their  midsionary 
interests  remaining  unchanged,  and  the  bishops 
were  requested  to  provide  each  with  at  least 
one  episcopal  visitation  during  the  nect  four 
years. 

In  anticipation  of  a  larg©  growth  of  the 
Church  in  the  South  and  West,  the  bishops 
were  authorized  to  form  new  conferences  in 
the  South,  and  in  territories  not  now  included 
in  annual  conferences,  and  to  divide  confer- 
ences, with  the  consent  of  the  bodies  affected. 

Pl*ovision  was  made  for  the  organization  of 
a  third  conference  of  colored  ministers,  if 
deemed  necessary  by  the  bishops. 

The  present  number  of  annual  conferences 
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is  Beventj^-one,  being  an  increase  of  twelve 
from  the  previous  General  Conference  of  1864. 

The  report  presented  to  the  General  Oonfer- 
ence,  on  the  subject  of  laj  delegations,  showed 
that  eleven  of  the  annual  conferences  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  lay  representation  without 
qualification,  and  twenty  *'if  it  is  desired  bj 
tne  people,'*  and  that  25,519  members  of  the 
church  nad  signed  petitions  in  favor  of  it,  and 
1,223  had  signed  remonstrances  against  it. 
After  discussing  several  schemes,  the  General 
Conference  adopted  apian  of  lay  representation 
in  the  General  Conference,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Church,  by  which  the  General  Cfonfer- 
ence  is  to  consist  of  one  ministerial  delegate  for 
every  thirty  members  of  each  annual  confer- 
ence, and  two  lay  delegates  from  each  annual 
conference,  except  from  those  entitled  to  but 
one  miDisterial  aelegate,  which  shall  send  also 
but  one  lay  delegate  each.  The  lay  delegates 
are  to  be  chosen  by  an  electoral  conference  of 
laymen,  which  is  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
on  the  third  day  of  the  session  of  the  an- 
nual conference,  at  its  place  of  meeting,  at  its 
session  immediately  preceding  tiie  General 
Conference.  Lay  delegates  to  the  electoral 
and  General  Conference  must  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  five  years  in  full 
connection  in  the  Church.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates 
shall  be  required  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  tiie 
General  Conference.  When  demanded  by  one 
third  of  either  order,  the  two  bodies  shall  meet 
separately,  in  which  case  the  concurrent  vote 
of  both  shall  be  required  to  make  action  valid. 
This  plan  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
laymen  in  their  Quarterly  Conferences  in  June, 
1869,  when  all  members  in  full  connection,  of 
suitable  age,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  it. 
Upon  being  approved  by  a  minority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  laity,  and  by  three-fourths  of 
all  the  members  of  the  annual  conferences  vot- 
ing upon  it,  and  its  indorsement  by  the  next 
General  Conference,  the  plan  will  become  a 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 

The  subject  of  a  union  with  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  was  favora- 
bly considered,  and  a  committee  of  conference 
on  the  subject  was  appointed.  Bishop  Jones, 
of  this  body,  in  an  address  he  delivered,  de- 
manded exact  equality  as  the  condition  of  union. 
A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  on 
the  subject  of  a  closer  union  with  that  body, 
and  a^  general  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Methodist  branches  in  relation 
to  union.  Communications  looking  to  union 
were  received  from  members  of  the  rrotestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  referred  to  a  special 
committee. 

As  the  year  1869  will  be  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Richard 
Boardman  and  Joseph  Pillmore  —  the  first 
Methodist  preachers  in  the  United  States — 


in  America,  a  missionary  jubilee  was  deter- 
mined upon,  with  services  and  memorials  to  be 
held  in  honor  of  those  ministers. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  proceedings 
was  the  repeal  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1836,  censuring  certain  of 
its  members  for  participating  in  antisUvery 
meetings. 

II.  MxTHODiBT  Episcopal  Chxtbgix  South. — 
The  statistics  of  this  Church,  in  1867,  were  as 
follows : 


OONFZBZXCES. 


Baltlmote 

VliKlnU 

WeetVliglnlft  ... 
North  CaroUnA... 
Soath  Carolina... 
North  GeonirlA... 
South  Qeor;^a.... 

Florida. 

Mouts^>moi7 

MobUe 

LooLBiana 

Mia»l8(iippL 

MdmphlB 

Tenneftaee 

Holston 

KentQckr 

LonlBTUle 

St  Louis 

Hiasonri 

Aikanaaa 

Little  Bock 

Indian  Miaaion. . . 

Texas 

TrinitT 

Baat  Texas 

Northwest  Texas. 

West  Texas 

Colnmhla. 

Faclilc 

minols 


Total  in  lairr 

Total  in  1860 


Increase. 


148 

165 

4S 

119 

155 

18S 

110 

40 

119 

106 

71 

119 

ITS 

119 

108 

18 

90 

88 

93 

65 

64 

19 

48 

46 

89 

86 

86 

10 

50 

11 


9,681 
2,485 


90 


il 


73 
155 

69 
178 
180 


916 

74 

819 

188 

71 


194 
lOS 
149 

84 
106 
188 

88 

•  ■ 
■  • 

89 
80 
10 
89 
10 


8,959 

8,709 


188 


ill 
li 


17455 

37,497 

6,131 

85,101 


6w8B6 
81498 
29J5n 

9,9« 
194M3 
89.065 

•ioisoo 


l&pSSS 


14,809 

18^961 

9.013 

1,799 

4,518 

iW57 

1 7,101 

4,131 

2.486 

7ES 

%9» 


S96,0» 

605401 


The  coUections  made  for  the  Home  Missiou- 
arj  Society  amounted  to  $44, 672.  The  Church 
supports  a  foreign  mission  in  China. 

III.  The  Methodist  Pbotestxnt  and  the 
Methodist  Chtibohes.* — The  former  has  a 
membership  of  about  72,000;  the  Marjiand 
Conference  has  10,500  members,  the  North 
Carolina,  from  0,000  to  10,000.  The  Metho- 
dist Church  has  about  60,000  members,  634 
itinerant,  and  444  local  ministers. 

IV.  The  Weslbyan  Conneotiox  A2n>  Pbdc- 
ITITE  Methodists. — ^The  former  has  11  annu- 
al conferences,  and  (November,  1868)  about 
15,000  members.  The  latter,  an  oflfshoot  of  an 
English  Methodist  denomination,  Las  about 
2,000  members. 

V.  Fbee  Methodist  Chuschss. — ^This  body 
reported,  in  1868,  94  preachers,  about  6,000 
members,  49  church  edifices,  and  church  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $170,000. 

VI.  Eyangblioai.   Assooijltiox — The  at 


*Set  AmniAX.  Ammcijf  Ctolopmdia  for  1887,  for  an 
acoount  of  the  historical  relaUon  of  these  two  Cbni€bm 
to  each  other. 
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manao  of  this  Ohnrcb  for  the  year  1869  reports 
the  following  st&tistios : 


CONFERENCES. 


East  PeDDsyl^ania 

Central  FeDosylvania. 

Ohio 

Slinoifl 

New  York 

Plttsbnig 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

CSanada 

Michigan 

Kansas 

Germany 

Minnesota 

Callfomia  and  Oregon. 


n 

53 
48 
54 
87 
85 
45 
41 
95 
88 
88 
18 
19 
18 
8 


l! 

I; 


10,611 
7,614 
6,887 
6,848 
8,089 
5,406 
4,791 
6,406 
2,687 
8,971 
8,929 

607 
8,701 
1,589 

150 


8,677 
4,987 
4,490 
4,757 
8,177 
4,800 
8,971 
8,414 
1,775 
8,969 
969 
806 
8,145 
1,006 
180 


Total 500      64,814      45,175 

There  are  798  churches  and  868  Snnday- 
schools.  The  missionary  contributions  were 
$90,616.62,  and  the  contributions  to  the  Sun- 
day-school and  Tract  Union  were  $1,666.86. 
The  number  of  local  preachers  is  given  at  877. 

The  Church  has  two  bishops ;  the  Mission- 
ary Society  supports  167  missions  in  America 
and  Europe.  The  hig]^-schools  of  the  Church 
are  the  Northern  College,  at  Plainfield,  HI.,  the 
Union  Seminary,  at  New  Berlin,  Pa.,  and  the 
Ebenezer  Orphan  Institution,  at  Flat  Rock, 
Ohio.  The  Church  sustains  the  following  peri- 
odicals: The  Evcmgelical  Messengefr  and  the 
Sunday-school  Messenger,  Der  Christliche  Bot- 
9ch€^er^  and  Der.  Christliche  Kinderfrewnd^ 
published  at  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  Der  Eeanr 
gelische  Botschftfter,  published  in  Wurtemberg, 
Germany. 

VII.  The  Afbican  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chttboh  and  the  Afbican  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Ziox  Church.  —  The  statistics  of  the 
former  body;  in  1868,  were :  Travelling  preach- 
ers, 600;  churches,  586;  members,  200,000; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  60,000.  The  Christian 
Secorder^  Philadelphia,  is  the  organ  of  this 
denomination.  It  has  a  college,  Wilberforce 
University,  near  Xenia,  Ohio.  The  last-named 
Ohnrch  reported,  at  the  last  Generid  Confer- 
ence, 694  preachers  and  164,000  members. 

Both  these  Churches  held,  in  May,  1868, 
their  Quadrennial  General  Conferences  at 
Washington.  At  the  General  Conference  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcop^  Church,  a 
delegation  was  received  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  who  stated  that  they 
desired  to  assist  the  Church  by  appropriating 
»ome  $8,000  to  $4,000  to  help  the  cause  of 
missions  and  education,  but  in  doing  this  did 
not  want  to  interfere  with  their  reUgious  be- 
lief. The  General  Conference  adopted  a  basis 
of  action.  It  was  reported  with  regard  to  the 
basis  of  union  with  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church,  which  was  agreed  upon 
at  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  two 
bodies  in  1864,  that  the  congregations  which 
had  voted  upon  it  had  expressed  a  willingness 
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for  union,  but  had  not  approved  the  plan  of 
the  convention.  The  Conference,  therefore, 
declined  to  consolidate  the  union,  and  asked 
for  a  new  conference  with  the  Zion  Church  to 
a^ree  upon  another  plan.  Three  additional 
bishops  were  elected,  making  the  total  number 
seven.  The  bishops  of  this  Church  are  or- 
dained for  life. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  the  bishops 
in  their  address  recommended  the  establisn- 
ment  of  an  institution  to  be  called  the  Bush 
Institute.  A  plan  of  consolidation  between 
this  Church  and  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
committees  of  the  two  bodies  in  1864,  was  re- 
ported ratified  by  a  mfdority  of  the  churches 
and  conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church,  and  a  committee  was  dele- 
gated to  report  the  fact  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  other  body.  As,  however,  the 
churches  and  conferences  of  the  latter  Church 
had  failed  to  ratify  the  union  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed, the  Zion  G^eral  Conference  dedmed 
to  take  further  action  on  the  subject  at  present. 
A  committee  on  correspondence  with  the 
American  Colonization  Society  reported  against 
the  aims  and  operations  of  the  society  as  ad- 
verse to  the  true  interests  of  the  colored  race  in 
the  United  States.  The  Conference  expressed 
its  satisfaction  at  the  origin  and  success  of  the 
freedmen's  schools.      A  committee  was  ap- 

Sointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
[ethodist  Episcopal  Church  on  a  plan  of 
union ;  and,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  union, 
the  ministers  wdre  advised  to  study  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Zion  Church  has  six  bishops  or  general  super- 
intendents, who  are  elected  for  four  years,  and 
are  not  ordained. 

VIII.  The  Methodist  Episoopal  Chueoh  m 
Canada. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada  embraces  three  Conferences — ^the  Ni- 
agara, Ontario,  and  the  Bay  Quirite — with  2 
bishops,  216  travelling  preachers,  and  68,457 
members. 

IX.  Weslbtan  CowNEonow  ter  Geeat  Bbit- 
AiN. — The  Wesley  an  Methodist  Calendar  for 
1869  reports  the  following  statistics : 


TisT«Ulii« 
Pmcban. 

Tetel 
MsBbm. 

I.  BiitlBh  Conference: 

Great  BrItAin 

284 

80 

SOS 

545 

190 

867,800 
S0,S90 
ftl.741 

Ireland  and  Irish  MisBlons. . . 
Foreign  Mbelona 

n.  French  Conference 

S,196 

IlL  Anstralasiau  uonference 

IV.  Canada  Conference 

y.  Conference  of  Bastom  Brittob 
America 

58,416 
60,444 

17,904 

Total 

8,061 
8,1'ni 

004,585 
583,668 

Total  in  law 

Of  the  members,  550,055  are  "  in  foil  con- 
nection," and  44,480  are  "probationers."  In- 
crease of  members  in  Great  Britain  dnring  the 
last  year,  5,810;  decrease  in  Ireland,  66;  in- 
crease of  foreign  stations,  680. 
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The  British  Weslejan  Oonferenoe  met  in  political  iiyastioe — ^and  therefore  a  real  griey- 
Liverpool,  Jnlj  30th.  The  receipts  of  the  Anx-  ance — ^and  an  ii^nrr  to  the  cause  of  Christ ; 
iliary  Fund  were  reported  at  £16,000.  The  declared  its  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  reso- 
Chapel  Committee  reported  collections  of  over  lation  to  disendow  the  Irish  establishment,  as 
£3,000,  and  a  similar  amount  given  to  the  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  urged  upon  the 
Theological  Institute.  During  the  year,  126  churches  the  thoughtful  ponsideration  and  sap- 
new  chapels,  with  22,137  sittings,  were  au-  port  of  this  movement,  *^not  only  for  itsel( 
thorized  to  be  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  out  because  its  successful  issue  wiU  be  the 
£216,515.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  new  build-  presage  of  the  universal  emancipation  of  re- 
ings  were  completed  during  the  year.  The  figion  from  all  civil  interference,"  and  expressed 
Home  Mission  Committee  reported  68  mission-  its  decided  opposition  to  the  continuance  of 
aries,  with  11  chaplains  in  the  army.  Seven-  the  Maynooth  grant  and  ^^ium  Donum..  The 
teen  chapels  are  being  built  in  connection  with  missionary  receipts  were  £1,052  Ss.  2d.  The 
Home  Mission  stations,  to  hold  8,875  persons,  society  has  missionaries  throughout  the  whole 
at  a  cost  of  £34,810.  One  hundred  and  forty-  of  Australasia,  except  South  Australia,  in  Xew 
three  students  have  attended  the  two  theolo-  Zealand,  Jamaica,  East  and  West  Africa,  and 
gioal  schools  at  Richmond  and  Didsbury.    The  China. 

preaching  of  the  students  was  said  to  make  XII.  Thb  Methodist  New  CoirxEcnox 
them  in  much  request  in  the  places  which  they  (Great  Bbctain). — ^At  the  last  Oonfer^ce, 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  on  Sundays,  and  held  at  Layton,  June  16,  1868,  there  were  in 
the  whole  retrospect  of  the  year  was  encour-  England.  11  districts,  69  circuits,  and  10  mis- 
aging,  sions,  151  preachers  and  24,757  members;  in 

A  remarkable  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Ireland,  7  circuits  and  stations,  7  misslonari^ 

Pusey,  proposing  to  the  Conference  an  alliance  and  656  members ;  and  in  Canada,  87  circoii 

against  the  reforms  which  the  Liberal  party  preachers,   and  7,926  members.      There  h^ 

endeavored  to  introduce  into  the  ecclesiastical  been  a  total  increase  of  941  members.     The 

legislation  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  Con-  total  number  of  chapels  is  650 ;  local  preach- 

ference  agreed  to  take  no  action  on  the  subject  ers,   1,286;    schools,  559;    teachers,    11,253; 

for  the  present,  but  directed  the  ex-president  scholars,  72,230.    The  Annual  Conference  de- 

to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  on  be-  dined  to  reopen  the  question  of  reunion.    It 

half  of  the  Conference,  stating  that  it  had  been  voted  in  favor  of  *^  the  disestablLshment  and 

laid  before  it,  but  no  decision  had  been  arrived  disendowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ire- 

at  on  the  question.  land,  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth 

X.  (British)  Primitive  Methodists. — ^The  College,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  B^um 

minutes  of  the  Forty-ninth  Annual  Conference  Donumy    It  pronounced  against  the  tn&c  in 

report    the    following    statistics  :    members,  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  Sabbath,  and  framed 

159,798 — ^increase,  4,848;  travelling  preachers,  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  its  total  stoppage 

91 6-— increase,  25 ;   local  preachers,  14,020 —  on  that  day. 

increase,  155 ;   class-leaders,    9,548 — ^increase,  XIII.  The  Bible  Christians. — This  den<»n- 

219;    connectional  chapeU,  3,235 — increase,  ination  reported,  in  1868,  87  circuits  and  41 

117;   rented  chapels,  rooms,  etc.,  3,034— de-  home  missions   in  England,  and  65   abroad; 

oreajse,  48;    Sabbath-schools,  3,053 — ^increase,  with  253  itinerant  preachers,  1,734 local  preach- 

119;    Sabbath    scholars,    247,969;     increase,  ers,  26,827  members,  1,080  on   trial,   42,453 

13,175;  Sabbath-school  teachers,  43,642 — in-  scholars,  and  8,713  teachers, 

crease,  2,451 ;    reported  deaths  of  members,  XIY.  Church  Methodists  (Pruotits  Wes- 

2,367---decrea8e,  51.    At  the  Annual  Confer-  leyak  Methodists  of  Ireland). — ^The  Con- 

ence  held  at  Sunderland,  on  the  3d  of  June,  it  ference  of  this  body  was  held  at  Dnblin  on  the 

was  reported  that  premises  had  been  purchased  24th  of  June.     It  is  exclusivel  j  Irish.     It 

and  nearly  paid  for,  for  the  Theological  Insti-  claims  to  be  identical  in  tiie  character  of  its 

tution  at  Sanderland.    Thirteen  new  chapels  constitution  and  doctrines  with  the  societies 

have  been  built,  valued  at  £3,350.  as  they  were  originally  established  by  the  Ber. 

XL  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  of  John  Wesley.     It  declines  to  administer  the 

England. — ^The  members  of  these  bodies  for  Sacraments,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 

1868  were  reported  at  68,241,  being  an  increase  the  Established  Church  in  that  matter,  and  ob- 

of  769  from  the  previous  year.    The  number  serves  the  rule  neither  to  buy,  sell,  nor  drink 

of  chapels  was  1,188 ;    itinerant  preachers,  spirituous  liquors  except  in  cases  of  extreme 

296;  local  preachers,  3,373;  Sunday  scholars,  necessity.  The  Conference  were  persuaded  that 

146,910.     At  the  Annual  Assembly  of  this  a  wide  and  effectual  door  of  usefulness  has 

body,  held  on  the  29th  of  June,  a  resolution  opened  to  them.    Contributions  in  the  churches 

was  unanimously  passed  that  the  Assembly  to  the  Superannuation  Fund,  j£535  7«.  *id. ;  to 

declared  its  most  unqualified  disapprobation  of  the  Chapel  Fund,  £40  49.  Ad.    The  members 

any  scheme  of  general  endowment,  however  in  this  Church  have  been  decreasing  within  a 

modified  its  form,  or  by  whatever  party  in  the  few  years  past.     In  1845  they  had  risen  to 

state  it  may  be  proposed ;  that  it  regarded  the  15,414,  but  had  fallen  off  in  1859  to  9,805,  and 

endowment  and  establishment  (by  the  state)  in  1868  to  9,320.    The  decrease  is  principally 

t>f  a  sect)  whatever  its  creed  and  polity,  as  a  owing  to  emigration. 
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MEXICO.  The  Republic  of  Mexico  contains 
less  than  half  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
old  Spanish  province  of  Now  Spain.  The  area 
of  the  Spanish  yiceroyalty,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  was  1,690,817  square  miles,  but 
the  successful  attempt  of  Texas,  in  1886,  to 
achieve  her  independence,  reduced  it  257,504 
square  miles ;  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go, at  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  took  off  about  650,000  souare 
miles  more ;  and  the  Mesilla  or  Gadsden  Trea- 
ty, which  finally  settled  the  boundary,  left 
Mexico  a  territorial  extent  of  766,482  square 
miles.  The  entire  northern  frontier  at  present 
is  1,792  miles  long,  running  between  Mexico  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  State  of  California,  Ter- 
ritories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
State  of  Texas,  on  the  other.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  country  on  one  direct  line  is 
2,000  miles,  the  greatest  width  1,100.  The 
width  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepeo  is  re- 
duced to  180  miles,  and  the  southern  frontier,  on 
Ihe  borders  of  Balize  and  Central  America, 
measures  582  miles.  The  entire  coast-line  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
has  an  extent  of  1,600  miles,  that  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  Gulf  of  California  is  not  less 
thaa  4,200  miles. 

The  Constitution  adopted  in  1857  divides  the. 
country  into  28  States,  one  Federal  District, 
and  one  Territory.  The  Territory  comprises 
the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  which  has 
an  extent  of  58,620  square  miles,  with  only 
9,000  inhabitants.  Its  capital  is  the  little  town 
of  La  Paz,  which  contains  about  1,000  people. 
The  Federal  District  comprises  87  square  miles 
of  territory,  over  which  the  Government  has 
exclusive  authority,  lying  within  and  about  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  States  are  the  following, 
arranged  in  their  order,  proceeding  from  the 
northern  frontier: 


Sonora 

ChUmAhaA 

CoahuOa 

Binalos 

Dnrango 

Kaevo  Leon 

Tamanllpafl 

San  LnlB  Pototl. 

Zacatocaa 

AgTiascalleiites . . 

JaliHco 

Onanaxiiato 

Colima 

Michoacan 

Qaeretaro. 

\era  Cruz 

Mexico 

Tlaacala 

Paebla. 

Guerrero 

Oaxaca 

Tehnant^irac 

Chiapas 

Tabaaco 

Tncatan 


86,866 

80,701 
56«679 
33,686 
46,867 
16,688 
S9,814 
87,194 
96,838 

2,647 
46,946 
14,086 

2,918 
22,220 

1,820 
26,498 
18,881 

1.918 

8,581 
80,936 
28,642 
12,626 
18,051 
12,869 
47,268 


147,188 
160,000, 

67,690 
160,000 
166/>19 
146,779 
108,814 
890,800, 
802,141' 

88,248 
804,068 
929,4811 

61,248' 

491,679 

180,000, 

888,869 

,012,564' 

80,171  i 
666,622 
270,000, 
600,000! 

82,896| 
161,914, 

70,628 
080,8261 


Urw 7,000 

ChUiaahaa 12,000 

SaltlUo 19,898 

Cnliacan 10,000 

Dnrango 12,449 

Monterey 15,000 

ClQdad Victoria..    6,164 
San  Lola  Potoai..  88,681 

Zacatecag 16,427 

Agaascalientes. . .  20,000 

Onadalaxara !68,000 

Gnanaxoato i68,896 

Colima 81,774 

Morella. 126,000 


Qaeretaro 

vera  Crux 

Tolaca 

Tlaacala 

Pnebla 

Tixtl4 

Oaxaca 

Minatltlan 

Cladad  Real 

San  Jnan  Bandsta 
Merida 


47,570 
9,647 

12,000 
8,468 

75,000 
6,600 

26,000 

600 

8,000 

6,600 

28,675 


In  the  ahove  enumeration,  exhihiting  the 
States  as  they  now  are,  it  will  he  ohserved 
that  they  are  twenty-five  in  nnmher.     This 


arises  from  the  division  of  the  original  State 
of  Nuevo  Leon  y  Coahuila  into  its  two  con- 
stituent parts,  and  the  formation  of  Tehuante- 
peo from  portions  of  the  neighhoring  States. 
The  total  population  of  the  Eepublic  is  about 
8,400,000.    There  has  never  been  an  accurate 
census  made,  and  the  above  figures  are  based 
on  careM  estimates.    The  surface  of  Mexico 
is  extremely  varied,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
together  with  its  great  extent  from  north  to 
south,  is  owing  the  remarkable  diversity  of 
climate  and  vegetation.    The  great  Cordillera 
enters  Mexico  from  the  south,  and  presently 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  follow  the 
general  direction  of  the  coast  on  either  side. 
The  eastern  branch  gradually  subsides  until  it 
finally  sinks  to  the  general  level,  and  spreads 
oot  upon  the  broad  plains  of  Texas ;  but  the 
western  ridge,  running  parallel  with  the  Pacific 
shore,  continues  in  the  great  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  United  States.    The 
vast  extent  of  territory  lying  between  these 
two  Cordilleras  consists  of  a  lofty  table-land 
with  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  gen- 
erally called  the  plateau  of  Anahuac.    This 
comprises  more  than  one-half  of   the  whole 
country.    Over  this  vast  surface  are  scattered 
some  very  high  mountain-peaks,  with  here  and 
there  a  continuous  ridge  of  considerable  length. 
The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  lofty 
region  is  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan,  in  which 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  situated.    It  has 
an  oval  form,  55  miles  long  by  87  broad,  and  is 
surrounded  by  ridges  of  basaltic  rock.  Tower- 
ing aloft  on  the  southeast  of  this  plain  are  the 
great  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl,  17,716  feet 
high;  Iztaccihuatl,  15,700 feet;  Cittalapetl,  or 
Orizaba,  17,380  feet;  and  Nanhcampapetl,  or 
Cope  de  Perote,  18,416  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.    Within  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  small 
lakes.    The  largest  of  these  is  Tezcuco,  which 
covers  an  area  of  70  square  miles.    They  are 
situated  at  different  levels,  are  fed  by  several 
small  streams,    but  have  no  natural  outlet 
Owing  to  this  latter  circumstance,  destructive 
inundations  were  quite  common  until  1789, 
when  the  immense  undertaking  of  cutting  a 
canal  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  completed. 
This  is  cut  through  the  rock,  150  feet  deep  and 
800  feet  wide,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
and  cost  the  sum  of  £1,292,000.    Besides  the 
volcanoes  mentioned  as  overlooking  the  plain 
of  Tenoch'titlan,  there  are  several  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  table-land,  some  of  which 
are  in  a  state  of  activity.    Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  but  are  not  usually  of  a  violent  char- 
acter. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  territory,  are  few  and  insignificant, 
and  the  country  suffers  from  lack  of  water. 
Lakes  of  moderate  size  are,  however,  quite 
numerous,  and  much  might  be  done  in  the  way 
,of  artificial  irrigation.  The  largest  of  the 
Mexican  rivers  is  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or 
Great  River  of  the  North,  which  forms  the 
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bonndarf  on  the  northeast  and  has  a  coarse  same  as  that  of  Borne.    The  climate  of  the 

of  more  than  1,800  miles.    The  Rio  de  San-  plateau  is,  on  the  whole,  farorable  to  hmnan 

tiago  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  life.    At  a  higher  level  than  eight  thousand 

the  capital,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  feet,  the  climate  becomes  rude  and  diaagree- 

mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  other  able.    The  snow-line  is  reached  at  about  fif- 

rivers  of  importance  are  the  Tula,  Tampico,  teen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

and  Tobasco,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Below  the  28th  parallel  of  latitude  there 

and  the  Balsas  or  Zacatula,  and  the  Topez,  on  are  only  two  seasons  in  Mexico,  the  rainy  sea- 

the  western  slope.     The  largest  lake  in  the  son,  from  June  or  July  to  September  or  Octo- 

country  is  the  Ohapala,  in  JaUsco,  which  cov-  ber,  and  the  dry  season,  filling  up  the  interval 

ers  an  area  of  1,800  square  miles.    The  Pos-  In  the  most  northerly  States  an  abundance  of 

cuara,  Mextitlan,  Oayman,   and   Parras,  are  snow  falls  in  the  months  of  January  and  F^ 

other  considerable  bodies  of  water.  ruary. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  geological  formation  of  The  vegetation  of  Mexico  exhibits  ouite  as 

the  mountains  of  Mexico  is,  that  granite  very  great  a  variety  as  its  climate.    ^^ Indeed,'^  says 

rarely  comes  to  the  surface,  but  is  covered  Humboldt,  "  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  in  the 

over  with  porphyry,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rest  of  the  world  which  is  not  susceptible  of 

rocks.    The  central  plateau  is  for  the  most  cultivation  in  one  or  other  part  of  Mexico.'^ 

part  a   mass  of  porphyry  containing  large  The  soil  has  extraordinary  fertility,  and  irriga- 

deposits  of  gold  and  silver.     Rich  veins  of  tion  is  almost  the  only  process  required  to 

silver  are  also  found  in  sienite  and  clay  slate,  bring  forth  its  latent  wealth  in  a  luxuriant  ve- 

Quartz  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  porphyritic  getation.    The  plants  especially  adapted  to  the 

rocks,  but  homblend  is  the  predominating  hot  re^^ons  are  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  bananas, 

element.  cassava,  mafruey,  etc.    The  fiu-inaceoos  part  <^ 

In  respect  to  climate,  it  is  common  to  ^vide  cassava  yields  an  excellent  material  far  bread. 

the  country  horizontally,  so  to  speak,  into  the  Maguey  is  a  plant  peculiar  to  Mexico,  and  very 

hot  regions,  tierrcM  ealientes;  temperate  re-  highly  prized  by  the  people.     It  is  a  large, 

g^ons,  tierras  tem/plada»;  and  cold  regions,  tier-  fleshy  plant,  which  sometimes  attains  a  hd^t 

r<u  frioB,    The  hot  regions  include  the  low-  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  has  leaves  from 

lands  of  the  coast  wherever  the  surface  is  five  to  eight  feet  long.    It  does  not  flower  of- 

lower  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-  tener  than  once  in  about  ten  yeara,  bnt  when 

level.    These,  on  the  eastern  coast,  include  the  the  flowering  period  approaches  it  produces 

greater  part  of  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  an  extraordmary  amount  of  sap,  which  is  se- 

Oruz,  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan,  and  the  northern  cured  by  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  plant,  just 

parts  of  Tehuantepec.    On  the  western  coast  before  the  flowering  stem  shoots  up,  and  mak- 

the  tierrcu  ealientes  are  confined  to  detached  ing  a  hollow  cavity  therein.    From  this  six  w 

localities  and  narrow  strips  of  sea-coast.    The  eight  quarts  of  liquor  may  be  drawn  oflT  dailf 

mean  temperature  in  this  region  is  about  77°  for  four  or  five  months.   After  a  slight  fermeD- 

Fahrenheit.      On  the  eastern    shore  violent  tation  this  produces  a  drink  somewhat  resem- 

storms  prevail  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  bling  cider,  which  is  in  commmi  use  as  a  bev- 

summer  it  is  excessively  unhealthy.    The  same  erage  among  all  classes  of  people.     A  sort  of 

may  be  said  of  certain  localities  on  the  Pacific  brandy  called  pulque  is  obtained  from   this 

shore.    This  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  by  distillation. 

country  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  In  the  temperate  regions,  maize  and  Euro- 
during  the  season  when  it  is  healthy  on  shore  P^cui  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  in  abnndancsL 
it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  navigating  the  ad-  These  are  also  common  on  the  table-lands,  es- 
Jacent  seas;  and  when  the  winds  and  waters  pecially  the  more  hardy  of  the  gnuns  and  fruits, 
of  the  Gulf  are  favorable  to  ships  and  merchan-  Among  the  productions  of  the  country,  not  al- 
dise,  the  foreigner  is  almost  certain  to  be  car-  ready  mentioned,  are  tobacco,  vazulla,  yams, 
ried  away  by  the  yellow  fever  if  he  steps  on  coffee,  olives,  grapes,  etc.,  which  are  not  con- 
shore,  fined  to  any  particular  locality,  bnt  thrive  best 

The  temperate  regions  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  lower  regions.  There  are  some  forests 
on  the  slopes  of  mountains  between  the  lower  among  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  prodnoing  the 
plains  and  the  elevated  table-lands.  They  have  oak,  pine,  and  other  usefril  trees, 
a  fine,  healthy  climate,  and  great  beauty  and  Little  is  known  of  the  animals  which  are 
ricl^iess  of  vegetation,  out  are  in  general  some-  native  here,  but  at  present  there  are  few  fero- 
what  subject  to  fogs  and  mists.  Within  this  cious  wild  beasts  to  be  found.  BaflUoes  oune 
region  are  the  cities  of  Jalapa,  on  the  east,  and  from  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas  uod  Red  Kiv- 
Ghilpanzingo,  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  mean  ers  in  winter  in  quest  of  pasturage.  The  do- 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  68^  Fahr.  mestic  animals  were  introduced  by  the  Span- 

The  cold  regions  include  all  the  elevated  ta-  iards,  and  since  that  time  have  greatly  multi- 

ble-lands  ^vq  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  plied  and  roam  wild  over  the  uninhabited  di»- 

and  upward.     The  mean  temperature  of  the  tricts.    The  wool  produced  is  of  an  inferior 

great  plateau  is  about  62^  and  it  rarely  rises  quality.    In  the  low  country  about  the  penin- 

above  75 **  or  sinks  below  55°.    The  mean  tem-  snla  of  Yucatan  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 

perature  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  about  the  bees,  and  mosquitoes  and  tormenting  flies  are 
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everywhere  too  plentiM  for  human  comfort  A  sorrj  jade  of  a  horse  is  generally  seen  feed- 

Hnmming-birds  of  many  speoies  flit  among  the  ing  near  each  hut,  and  a  scanty  garden  of 

Inxnriant  herbage  of  the  plains.  maize  and  bananas  famishes  the  family  snpplies. 

The  present  j^opnlation  of  Mexico,  some-  Here  the  Indian  lolls  in  ti^e  sunshine  and 

where  between  eignt  and  nine  millions  in  num-  sleeps,  or  drinks  pulqus  and  sings  to  his  man- 

ber,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  dolin  the  hymns  of  if  uestra  Sefiora  de  Guada- 

classes:    1.  The  pure   Spaniards,  who  num-  lupe. 

ber  at  the  present  time  not  more  than  24,000,  Mexico  is  a  lazy  country,  but  the  leading 
and  are  politically  the  most  degraded  class,  pursuit  of  the  people  is  cultivating  the  soil,  or 
These  are  called,  «in  the  country,  Chapetones.  rather  obtaining  crops  from  the  land  with  very 
In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Spanish  domination  little  genuine  cultivation.  Bananas  ar^  raised 
they  never  numbered  more  man  80,000.  2.  The  in  immense  quantities,  and  form  an  important 
Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  European  descent  article  of  food,  especially  among  the  poor  sort 
They  are  about  1,500,000  in  number,  and  form  of  people.  The  banana  is  propagated  by 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  portion  cuttmgs,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  labor  suf- 
of  the  people  in  social  life.  8.  The  Indi-  fices  to  obtain  vast  crops.  According  to  the 
ans  or  native  Mexicans,  who  constitute  the  statement  of  Humboldt,  one  acre  of  land  plant- 
great  mass  of  the  laboring  population,  espe-  ed  with  bananas  will  produce  enough  for  the 
cially  in  the  rural  districts.  There  are  proba-  sustenance  of  fifty  persons,  while  the  same  ex- 
bly  about  4,000,000  of  this  class.  4.  The  tent  sown  with  wneat  would  not  afford  sub- 
mixed  races,  mulattoes,  mestizoes,  zamboes,  sistence  for  two  individuals.  Ilie  only  labor 
quadroons,  etc  Persons  of  all  colors,  pure  required  is  a  little  digging  of  the  earth  about 
and  mixed,  are  admitted  on  a  footing  of  e<^ual-  the  roots  of  tibe  plants  twice  a  year,  and  the 
ity  to  all  political  rights.  The  whites  chiefly  harvesting  of  the  fruit  Beside  a  little  patch 
inhabit  the  table-lands,  and  the  mulattoes  and  of  cultivated  ground,  oftentimes  a  cabin  may 
mestizoes  dwell  in  the  lowlands.  be  seen,  swarming  with  children,  while  the  par.- 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  or  Indians,  of  ents  tdceno  thought  of  l^e  morrow,  but  put 

Mexico,  comprise  many  distinct  tribes,  among  the  most  impUcit  fmth  in  the  bananas.    Next 

which  twenty  different  languages  are  spoken,  to  these,  the  most  important  crop  is  manioca, 

Grammars  and  dictionaries  of  fourteen  of  these  or  cassava,  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 

languages  have  been  published.    These  Mexi-  potato,  the  farina  of  which  is  used  in  making  a 

cans  constitute  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  very  nutritious  article  of  bread.    In  the  more 

people,  the  Mansoe,  who  mix  with  the  other  elevated  regions  the  staple  article  of  food  is 

portions  of  the  population  on  more  or  less  am-  maize,  which  flourishes  here  in  great  visor, 

icable  terms,  have  fixed  abodes  and  regular  and  in  favorable  seasons  yields  an  abundant 

occupation,  and  have  in  a  measure  adopted  the  crop.    It  is  no  rare  occurrence,  however,  for 

habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life ;  and  the  a  year  of  drought  to  produce  a  severe  famine, 

Pravofl,  who  are  wild  hunters  and  warriors,  and  in  all  such  cases  tne  general  improvidence 

like  most  of  the  other  North  American  Indi-  of  the  people  causes  the  most  wide-spread  suf- 

ana,  keeping  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  fering.     Systematic  means  of  irrigating  the 

the  white  inhabitants.    The  Bravos  are  found  soil  would  effectually  guard  against  these  ter- 

chiefly  in  the  States  on  the  Gila  and  upper  rible  visitations  of  famine,  but  no  system  or 

Bio  Grande.    Some  of  them  are  constantly  in  order  is  observed,  and  no  enterprise  displayed 

a  state  of  warfare,  and  they  form  several  bold  in  cultivating  the  land.    The  vine  and  olive 

and  independent  tribes.    One  tribe,  the  Mayas,  might  be  made  to  fiourish  where  now  the  fields 

inhabit  the  region  about  the  isthmus  of  Te-  appear  barren.    The  only  process  required  is 

hnantepec  and  the  borders  of  Central  America,  irrigation. 

The  Mansos  have  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  No  country  in  the  world  is  richer  in  mineral 

religion  to  a  great  extent  and  take  a  delight  resources  than  Mexico,  but  little  is  done  at  the 

in  the  ceremonies  of  that  Church.    They  are  present  time  toward  utilizing  this  means  of 

in  general  quite  superstitious,  and  very  sub-  national  wealth.    Before  the  war  of  indepen- 

miasive  to  the  authority  of  those  who  are  dence,  according  to  Humboldt,  there  were  in 

placed  over  them  in  any  capacity.    They  are  New  Spain  over  three  thousand  mines,  produ- 

scattered  over  the  country  as  farm-laborers  and  ciilg  $21,000,000  in  silver  and  $2,000,000  in 

artisans,  and  in  a  few  cases  have  acquired  prop-  gold  every  year,  but  many  of  the  old  mines 

erty  and  a  position  of  comparative  respecta-  h/ive  been  abandoned,  and  the  rest  have  greatly 

bility ;  but  for  the  most  port  they  are  indo-  declined  since  that  time  in  productiveness.    It 

lent  and  ignorant,  and  take  no  interest  in  any  is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  the  supply  of 

of  the  higher  affairs  of  life.  valuable  metals  is  exhausted,  but  the  methods 

The  natives  of  Mexico  dwell  mostly  in  huts  of  working  the  mines  are  the  most  crude  and 
of  light  trellifi-work,  and  live  iu  the  most  prim-  awkward  imaginable,  and  little  enterprise  is 
itive  style.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  .pair  of  shown  in  the  management  of  this  great  inter- 
drawers  or  a  petticoat,  and  a  single  outer  gar-  est.  The  machinery  and  processes  employed 
ment,  called  a  terape^  which  serves  for  a  cloak  are  the  same  which  were  in  use  a  century  ago, 
by  day  and  a  coverlet  by  night,  under  which  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  modem  improve- 
they  ^eep  on  a  rough  mat  or  the  bare  ground,  ments  applied  to  those  old  and  apparently  ex- 
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hansted  mines  wonld  develop  new  masses  of  disadvantages.  For  a  considerable  portion  of 
treasure  now  lying  neglected.  There  is  a  school  the  year  her  coasts  are  inaccessible,  on  account 
of  mines  in  the  coontry,  bnt,  though  in  posses-  of  the  violent  storms  which  prevail,  there  are 
flion  of  a  buUding,  which  alone  cost  £120,000,  very  few  good  harbors  when  the  coast  is 
it  is  not  provided  with  means  of  affording  the  reached,  and  on  shore  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
most  rndimentary  instruction.  It  has  a  vast  healthy  along  nearly  the  entire  seaboard, 
chemical  laboratory,  wholly  unprovided  with  Moreover,  the  ascent  from  the  coasts  to  the  ele- 
the  apparatus  which  alone  could  give  it  any  vated  lands  of  the  interior  is  so  abrupt  that  the 
value.  In  fact,  those  actually  engaged  in  min-  construction  of  roads  is  difficult,  and  all  trans- 
ing  pursuits  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  na-  portation  is  eirpensive.  ' 
tive  tribes,  and  are  totally  ignorant  of  mining  Under  the  Spanish  rSgime  a  rigorous  prohi- 
as  a  science,  as  well  as  of  every  other  worthy  bition  system  was  kept  up,  and  all  European 
object  of  human  knowledge.  They  move  about  imports  were  brought  from  Cadiz  by  vessels 
from  place  to  place,  with  their  families,  and  are  chartered  by  the  Government.  In  1788,  how- 
invariably  paid  for  their  labor  by  a  share  in  the  ever,  this  system  was  relaxed,  and  private  capi- 
proceeds.  There  have  been  mines  of  iron  and  talists  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  corn- 
tin,  but  they  are  now  wholly  neglected,  and  merce  of  the  country.  At  this  time  the  annual 
those  of  silver  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  exports  amounted  to  about  $19,000,000.  After 
They  still  produce  more  in  amount  than  all  the  the  revolution  the  ports  were  opened  to  the 
Kilver-mincs  of  Europe.  traffic  of  the  world,  and  the  Spanish  merchants 

Manufactures  in  Mexico  are  in  a  low  state,  for  the  most  part  retired  to  Cuba  or  their  na- 

like  every  other  branch  of  industry.    It  was  tive  country,  before  the  enterprise  of  British 

the  policy  of  Spsdn  to  make  her  colonies,  as  far  and  American  capitalists.     The  two  leadin<? 

as  possible,  dependent  on  herself  for  all  supplies  ports  at  thepresent  time  are  Vera  Cruz  and 

of  manufactured  articles,  while  she  proceeded  Tampico.    The  imports  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1860 

to  drain  off  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun-  amounted  in  value  to  £2,639,680 ;  the  exports 

try.    With  this  view,  the  raising  of  silkworms,  for  the  same  year  were  £1,376,720.     The  value 

and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  and  the  vine  and  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Tampico  in  1863  was 

olive,  were  strictly  prohibited ;  and  yet,  since  £559,692 ;  the  exports  were  valued  at  £888,- 

the  revolution,  there  has  been  still  less  done  in  829.    The  ports  which  are  of  less  importance 

the  manufacture  of  woven  fabrics  than  before,  are  Matamoros,    Coatzacoalcos,  and  Tabasco, 

Coarse  woollen  and  cotton  goods  were  pro-  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  Guayamas,  Ma- 

duced  in  former  times,  but  scarcely  any  are  zatlan,  San  Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapuico,  and  La 

made  now.  Paz,  on  the  Pacific.    The  annual  imports  at  the 

"  One  might  have  supposed,"  says  M.  Cheva-  present  time  are  probably  about  $25,000,0(»0 

licr,  *^  that  when  the  ports  were  thrown  open  in  value,  and  the  exports  not  far  from  the 

to   the  commerce  of   Europe,  manufactories  same  amount. 

would  soon  have  been  established  in  a  country  Education  under  the  old  Spanish  admini^tra- 
where  manual  labor  is  clieap,  where  the  work-  tion  was  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  are  submissive  and  skilful  at  imitation,  clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  no  other 
where  the  soil  produces  the  raw  cotton,  where  means  of  instruction  has  been  furnished  br 
the  Spaniards  had  multiplied  their  flocks  of  the  Government  since.  The  old  Government 
sheep  to  a  great  extent,  and  where  the  rearing  made  some  efforts  to  encourage  the  study  of 
of  the  silkworm  might  be  carried  on  with  aston-  botany,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy ;  but  the 
ishing  facility.  The  native  Mexicans  are,  how-  unsettled  state  of  tho  country  since,  together 
ever,  destitute  of  all  spirit,  of  enterprise,  and  with  the  unenterprising  character  of  the  peo- 
strangers  seldom  attempt  any  permanent  es-  pie,  has  prevented  any  considerable  progrcia 
tablishment.  A  more  than  ordinary  display  of  m  science  or  the  arts.  There  was  once  a 
industry  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  na-  school  of  fine  arts  in  the  country,  but  no  trace 
tives ;  for  nothing  exasperates  a  Mexican  more  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time.  There 
than  to  see  Europeans  and  North  Americans  is  an  institution  called  a  Museum,  but  it  con- 
growing  rich  before  his  face."  tains  little  of  interest,  except  the  portraits  of 

The  articles  actually  produced  by  the  Mexi-  the  Spanish  viceroys  from  the  days  of  Cortez, 
cans  are  those  of  common  use,  and  are  of  a  and  a  few  Aztec  manuscripts.  There  are  no 
very  indifferent  quality.  Leather,  hats,  glass,  seminaries  of  superior  education,  and  nothing 
and  earthen  ware,  and  some  utensils  of  iron  deserving  the  name  of  a  school  of  law  or  medi- 
and  copper,  are  the  principal  objects  of  manu-  cine.  Education  is  on  the  whole  more  poorly 
facture.  Cigars  are  made  to  a  large  extent,  provided  for  thus  far  under  the  republic  than 
and  coarse  paper  is  produced.  All  tools  aud  it  was  under  the  sdfish  policy  of  Spidn.  This 
machinery  in  use  are  old  and  clumsy,  and  the  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  constant  un- 
people obstinately  refuse  to  adopt  the  inven-  settled  state  of  the  country,  the  Government 
tions  of  more  enterprising  nations.  having  in  fact  hardly  as  yet  passed  its  infancy. 

For  commerce,  Mexico  has  an  admirable  sit-  The  original  settlers  introduced  the  Catholic 

nation,  but  aside  from  the  fact  that  energy  as  religion,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  ordi- 

well  as  capital  has  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  nary  form  of  worship  of  the  people.     It  has  no 

merchants,  the  country  suffers   from  several  -very  strong  hold  on  the  sentiments  of  Uie  white 
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population,  and  the  roost  snbmissire  votaries  of  a  disturbance,  and  the  Federal  Government  was 
the  Ohurch  are  the  converted  Indians.  There  called  upon  to  uphold  the  regularly  constituted 
is  an  archbishop  at  the  capital,  and  nine  bish-  authorities  against  the  militarj  pretensions  of 
ops  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  General  Martinez.  General  Oorona  was  sent 
are  10  cathedrals,  156  convents,  and  one  coUe-  from  the  capital  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
giate  church.  The  annual  income  of  the  ecde-  stairs  in  Sinaloa,  and  made  a  report  very  ad- 
siastics  is  valued  at  about  $12,000,000.  verse  to  the  claims  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
The  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  continued  ers,  in  which  he  charged  Martinez,  General 
insurrections  in  Mexico ;  and,  where  the  civil  Jesus  Toledo,  Lawyer  Paz,  Colonels  Granados 
government  has  remained  uninterrupted,  the  and  Palacio,  the  principal  ofScers  of  the  rebel- 
laws  have  been  enforced  with  little  effect  for  lious  forces,  with  evil  designs  against  the  tran- 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  out-  qnillity  of  the  Republic,  and  accused  them  of 
break  which  occurred  in  Yucatan  at  the  close  using  the  public  funds  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
of  the  year  1867  was  speedily  suppressed  by  civil  distnibances  which  their  ambition  and 
the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Government  under  recklessness  had  set  on  foot^  On  the  29th  of 
the  congressional  plan  mentioned  in  the  last  January  Martinez  sent  a  communication  to  the 
volume  of  this  Cyclop jedia.  Porfirio  Diaz  re-  President  of  the  RepubHo,  protesting  against 
mained  in  Vera  Cruz  to  reorganize  the  local  the  course  of  Corona,  and  defending  his  own 
government  and  to  prevent  any  uprising  in  conduct  in  interfering  with  the  result  of  the 
that  vicinity,  and  General  Altorr6  was  sent  at  election  in  favor  of  what  he  declare^  to  be  the 
the  head  of  the  expedition  to  Yucatan  to  crush  wishes  of  the  people. 

the  rebellion.    General  Escobedo,  on  first  hear-  A  reply  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the 

ing  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  threw  1,000  Mexican  Secretary  of  State  in  the  form  of  offi- 

men  into  Tampico,  and  the  neighboring  States  cial  instructions  to  Martinez  as  an  officer  of  the 

of  Campeche  and  Tobasco  fiirnished  a  consid-  Republic,  severely  rebuking  his  assumption  of 

crable  force  of  militia  to  aid  the  Government  authority  in  the  name  of  the  people  **  against 

troops.    A  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  the  authorities  which  the  people  themselves 

2d  of  February  at  Merida,  between  the  Fed-  have  just  established."    The   "  instructions " 

eral  forces  under  Altorr6  and  the  revolution-  continue  in  the  following  terms : 

ists,  under  their  leader  Villefana.    The  rebels  * ,    „       ,       ^   , 

were  utterly  routed,  Villefana  was  killed,  and  The  legislative  powers  of  the  SUtehave  had  to  sm- 

^  1^.^^  »^^Y^A.  ^f  <.l«;<.^««^^  4.«i,^«      Tk;2  A«  pend  the  exercise  oftheir  functions  before  the  violence 

a  large  number  of  prisoners  taken.    This  en-  Jf  ^^ns,  and  the  constitutional  Governor  has  aaked 

gagement  put  an  end  to  revolutionary  move-  theprotectionofthe  General  Government,  whoso  duty 

inents  in  Yucatan.  it  is  to  give  it.    The  Government  feels  very  sensibly, 

A  plot  to  assassinate  President  Juarez,  in  as  must  all  cood  citizens,  the  necessity  of  seeing  this 

theltnrbido  Theatre  w«  diecorered  and  frns-  rr^jf^J  ^^  Knr^r^orboITt 

trated  m  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  the  m-  chief  of  a  Ibrce  of  the  Government  of  the  Umon,. 

terception  of  a  letter  passing  from  the  conspir-  ought  to  have  observed  the  most  strict  impartialitv 

ators  to  one  of  the  officers  of  a  body  of  soldiers  during  the  election  of  the  State,  and,  onoe  veriilea, 

whir^h  wftfl  in  their  Bprvire      The  lilot  wm  rr>n-  to  give  all  the  aid  which  might  be  necessary  to  thfr 

wnicn  was  m  ineir  sei^ce.     i  ne  piot  was  con  ^^^^^^  authorities.    In  place  of  this,  you  have  lent 

ducted  by  Colonel  Adalid,  who  had  been  an  iin-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  cooperation  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
penalist  officer  under  Maximilian,  and  the  ob-  the  laws  and  subverting  the  authorities ;  you,  believ- 
ject  was  to  seize  the  citadel,  secure  the  persons  ing  it  usefiil,  for  that  object,  to  appear  as  separated 
of  the  leading  upholders  of  Juarez's  govern-  from  the  command  of  the  force,  have  said  that  you 
pent,  and  proclaim  Carlotta  Empress  of  Mex-  ^^'V^tr^-X^IS^A  i^U"oW^^^ 
ICO.  ^  ^  tions.  For  the  same  the  President  of  the  Kepublio 
Revolutionary  movements  and  lawless  dis-  has  seen  fit,  in  reply,  to  inform  you  that  by  no  means 
tnrbances  continued  in  various  parts  of  the  can  he  recognize  you  in  the  character  which  you  have 
country,  but  the  most  formidable  outbreak  of  assumed  to  take  as  Governor  and  Military  Commander 
ii.^  «»:ll«r<.ci  ^^*i.«Txo  41..^;,.  a;»Ai^o  ;«  ♦i,/.  of  Sinaloa,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  but  give 
the  year  WM  perhaps  thatin  SmaJoa  in  the  you  notice  that  at  okce  you  deliver  up  the  commaAd 
months  of  February  and  March.  An  election  ©f  the  forces  to  the  military  commander  of  the  port 
for  Governor  occurred  in  that  State  in  the  month  of  Ma2atlan,  named  by  the  Minister  of  War,  and  or- 
of  December,  which  was  attended  with  some  der  that  you  no  longer  exercise  any  political  author- 
disorder  and  much  alleged  fraudulent  voting.  ^^'^''.r^^^^ilfL^^SffJ^!!?!^^^ 
Tr«v  _-i  i'jxT?A'x  j'jf  Bume  the  exercise  of  his  lunctions. 
Each  party  claimed  that  its  own  candidate  in  case  you  are  disposed  to  obey  these  instructions, 

would  have  been  dnly  elected  if  a  fair  vote  had  the  Presiaent  also  orders  that  you  present  yourself  to 

been  taken,  but  the  election  as  conducted  re-  the  Government  in  this  city,  and  that  the  other  chiefs 

Bulted  in  the  choice  of  Domingo  Rubi,  of  the  inrebelUonmay  come  with  you;  besides,  that  no  ob^ 

Juarez  or  constitutional  party.    Much  dissatis-  So^l^uifi^^.y^^r'sf^^^ 

faction  was  expressed,  and  Creneral  Angel  Mar-  ^j^g^  the  Government  would  allow  every  consideration 

tinez,  who  held  the  military  command  at  Ma-  which  may  be  possible  to  you  and  your  chiefs,  iu 

zatlan,  declared  the  election  of  Rubi  void  and  view  of  the  fact  that  you  submit  to  its  orders,  and  in 

proclahned  himself  Provisional  Governor  of  J^^^i^^^*^''''''^*^®  services  which  you  have  already 

Sinaloa,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Legisla-  '^  At'^Jhe'same  time  the  Government  has  determined 

tare  of  the  State  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  that,  throujfh  theMinisterof  War,  respective  orders 

-validity  of  Rubi's  election.    This  at  once  caused  be  delivered  to  the  end  that  the  necessary  forces 
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march  without  deUv  to  Sinaloa  to  resbt  you  and  the  from  local  oanses,  and  the  principal  actors  in 

other  ohiefft  in  rebellion,  that  peace  be  eBtabUshed  by  j^j  ^^^^  formerly  earnest  supporters  of  Jaarez ; 

rastetl'^'*""'^^'^*      '''^'"'  "''"*  ^""^  »^^  ^^  disastrous  fJSure  of  their  ^ 

Independence  and  liberty  I  tempts  at  revolution,  they  turned  agiunst  the 

the  Government  and  joined  with  the  numerous 
Instead  of  obeying  this  mandate  from  the  malcontents  of  other  parts,  in  embarrassing 
central  Government,  Martinez  published  a  long  the  Federal  authorities  by  constant  hostile 
reply,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  events  which  outbreaks,  and  annoying  pranuncianUenioty  or 
followed  the  election  of  December,  and  entered  appeals  to  the  people  to  throw  off  all  allegiance 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  his  own  conducL  to  the  citizen-president,  Don  Benito  Juarez. 
closing  with  a  request  for  the  withdrawal  oi  These  discontented  leaders,  at  the  head  of  their 
the  orders  of  February  11th,  coupled  with  a  wild  bands  of  marauding  soldiery,  acted  in  no 
pretty  clear  intimation  that  he  had  no  intention  well-concerted  plan  and  with  no  definite  ob- 
of  obeying  them.  ^^hQm&atpronunciamientoB  joot  The  principal  grounds  of  complaint 
were  published  by  the  other  revolutionary  against  the  existing  administration  were  the 
leaders  in  Sinaloa,  intended  to  rouse  up  the  eoncocataria  of  August,  1867,  an  alleged  inter- 
people  to  a  determined  resistance,  and  the  ference  of  the  President  in  the  elections  which 
military  forces  stationed  in  the  State  were  followed,  and  the  assumption  bj  Juarez  of 
mostly  combined  against  Governor  Rubi,  who  powers  not  delegated  to  him  by  the  Constita- 
with  a  small  force  waited  in  the  mountain  tion  of  1857.  K  the  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
fastnesses  of  Copald  for  the  relief  promised  by  ment  had  been  organized  under  one  efficient 
the  Federal  authorities.  Martinez  attempted  head,  they  might  have  become  truly  formida- 
to  induce  Lozada,  a  rebellious  Indian  general  ble,  but  Ortega,  who  claimed  to  be  the  con- 
in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  to  prohibit  the  Govern-  stitutional  President  by  virtue  of  his  office  of 
meut  troops  from  passing  through  that  region  Chief  Justice  when  the  term  of  Juarez  expired, 
on  their  way  to  Sinaloa.  This  request  was  was  confined  in  prison  at  Monterey,  and  no  one 
not  complied  with,  and  vigorous  eflfbrts  were  appeared  in  the  field  of  action  with  influence 
made  to  suppress  the  revolution.  Collisions  oc-  or  prestige  enough  to  gather  up  the  elements 
casionally  took  place  between  bodies  of  revo-  of  discontent  and  direct  them  with  rigor 
lutionists  and  the  forces  ofRubi,  but  the  decisive  against  the  obnoxious  administration.  A  few 
battle  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  visionaries  still  cherished  the  name  of  Santa 
the  army  of  the  Republic,  under  the  command  Ann^  and  in  more  than  one  instance  procla^ia- 
of  General  Corons^  met  the  collected  force  of  tions  were  issued  in  the  hope  that  his  name 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  on  the  Presidio,  without  his  presence  would  serve  to  head  a 
and  utterly  defeated  them.  The  State  and  na-  revolution.  The  strongest  combination  effected 
tional  forces  engaged  numbered  about  1,500  against  Juarez  was  formed  in  May,  under  the 
men,  while  the  revolutionists  had  an  army  of  leadership  ofAureliano  Rivera,  in  the  immediate 
3,000,  but  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  not  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Rivera  was  a  man  of 
thoroughly  united  in  action,  and  many  of  the  good  natural  abilities,  but  totally  unedncated. 


soldiers  had  no  heart  for  the  service  in  which  and  with  no  training  but  that  of  a  soldier,  in 
they  were  enlisted.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  the  which  capacityhenad  won  great  distinctioii 
revolutionary  army  was  cut  in  pieces  and  its  in  the  Liberal  army  during  the  late  war.  He 
leaders  fled.  Rubi  was  immediately  installed  published  an  address  to  the  nation  on  the  5th 
in  the  office  of  Governor,  and  Martinez  took  to  of  May,  which  was  signed  also  by  several  other 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  150  men,  and  de-  officers  of  distinction.  As  this  document  sets 
claredhis  intention  to  carry  on  a  guerilla  war-  forth  very  fully  the  grievances  of  the  malcon- 
fare  against  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  This  revolu-  tents,  a  very  accurate  translation  of  it  is  here 
tion  was  supported  throughout  by  forced  loans  given, 
and  a  rigorous  conscription  of  unwilling  citi- 
zens, and  was  characterized  by  a  disregard,  nuthjtJViti'  Mexico,  ifity  5,  i^S. 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  Sinaloa,  of  the  ^Vhe^  a*^few  months  rinoe,  the  heroic  Mexican 
real  wishes  and  mterests  of  the  people,  and  it  people  were  struggling  aminst  the  French  invasion  in 
became  in  the  end  absolutely  unpopular.  The  order  to  assert  tneir  independence,  and  againat  the 
spirit  of  the  rebellion  was  not  thoroughly  ™^  pretences  of  the  criminal  empire,  to  secure  those 
crushed  by  the  battle  of  the  Presidio;  the  ^epublicMm prindples proclaimed si^^ 
i««^«»«  A.«i«««4.i„  ^:«^i.  J  fi  ^o^**^',  !-"«  flfgij  emancipation,  m  1810;  when,  a  few  month§ 
leaders  frequently  discharged  fiery  pronuncwn  ginoe,  blood  was  ahed  in  t^Jrients  upon  the  altar  of 
tnientOB  from  their  retreats  among  the  moun-  the  country  in  order  to  reconquer  in  that  manner 
tains,  and  endeavored  to  excite  the  people  to  those  precious  rights  which  an  insolent  forcigDer  had 
a  new  uprising.   The  Government,  on  the  other  J^^JPed,  we  believed  in  the  triumph  and  had  firm 

haad.  dealt  with  the  ntmpstwverity  with  any  n^uru:^?rS°i^''^^^ofth.t  Itwaaneoe.- 

sympathizers  with  rebellion  who  fell  mto  its  gaiy  to  continue  the  struggle  agiunst  those  domestic 

hands ;  and  no  opportunity  was  found  during  oppressors  who  made  a  snow  of  repelling  the  Eoro- 

the  year  to  renew  any  active  operations  againrt  P®*"^  invaders  in  order  to  occupy  their  places.    With 

the  authority  of  the  State  or  nation  in  the  S^^fr^L^SSi^?^'';^!^^^^^^ 

neighborhood  of  Sinaloa.  te^wrdTthlm^^^^a'r^^^^ 

ine  rebellion  m  Sinaloa  sprang  altogether  their  entire  authority. 
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Don  Benito  Juarez,  who  through  nnutterahle  mia-  that  public  order  shall  result  with  the  President 

fortune  came  to  the  exerdse  of  power  in  a  time  of  which  the  people  may  give  themselves,  be  he  who  he 

turbulence  and  revolt,  who  has  governed  nearly  al-  may.  ' 

ways  with  dictatorial  powers,  and  who  for  along  series        We  protest  that  if  the  choice  of  the  people  is  the 

of  years  has  held  the  supreme  fK>wer  in  lua  nands,  fienor  X>on  Benito  Juarez,  that  we  will  sincerely  obey 

without  oounterpoise,  without  giving  account  of  its  him ;  that  we  will  support  him  as  the  man  invested 

exercise^  and  without  other  limitation  than  his  will  or  with  the  lesal  power,  that  we  will  sustain  him  as  the 

his  ambition — ^Don  Benito  Juarez  was  the  best  man  for  ilrst  magisurate  oftne  nation,  and  the  arms  which 

the  purpose  of  depriving  the  worthy  Mexican  people  to-nday  we  grasp  to  overthrow  nim,  we  will  then  em- 

of  their  rights  and  of  those  faculties  which  politicians  ploy  to  deiend  nim. 

call  *'  inafienable  "  and  **  imperishable."    Juarez  was        The  question  in  our  minds  is  not  one  of  persons,  as 

the  man  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Gonstitu-  has  been,  it  is  one  of  principle.    And  if  we  oppose 

tion,  which  has  always  been  our  hope  and  our  salva-  Juarez  it  is  because  law,  judgment,  and  right  oppose 

tion,  and  to  sink  us  in  a  sea  of  evils  and  calamities  him. 

infinite.    Thus  has  it  been  in  effect.    Who  does  not        We  are  certain  that  our  faith  is  the  faith  of  the 

know  the  history  of  events  in  Mexico  within  the  past  people.    Our  support  is  for  all  in  all  sections,  and  the 

two  ^ears  t    Juarez  usurped  the  authoritv  which  had  orave  ones  who  have  shed  their  blood,  in  order  to 

terminated  in  his  hands,  and  declared  that  he  con-  establish  in  this  dear  country  the  empire  of  law  and 

tinned  to  be  President.    At  times  he  styled  himself  of  political  morality,  will  array  themselves,  we  do  not 

**  proviuonal,"  at  others  **  national,"  and  at  others  doubt,  upon  our  side  and  hasten  to  increase  our  flies, 

simply  the  depository  of  the  powers  of  the  republic.  tnnVing  one  last  effort  in  favor  of  liberty  and  peace. 
He  was  not  able  to  determme  his  position,  for  in         Viva  the  Constitution  of  1857  1     Vtva  Ae  sacred 

reality  he  was  nothing,  or,  if  any  toing,  he  was  a  respect  to  the  law  I    Ft«a  the  x>eoplewho  are  the  only 

usurper.  sovereign  I 

Juarez  abused  power  which  he  had  not,  and  with  Generals — ^E.  Huerta,  M.  Ncgrete,  J.  N.  Cortina, 
which  he  Invested  himself,  and  continued  in  com-  J.  N.  Mendez,  B.  Tellez,  P.  Yeea,  A.  Martinez,V. 
mand  of  the  people  without  the  authority  of  the  Jimenez,  I.  Zepeda,  S.  Canales,  F.  Chavaria.  S.  £s- 
people,  without  legality,  without  election— the  foun-  candon,  P.  Noriega,  G.  de  la  Cadena,  J.  Toleao. 
tain  of  all  legitimate  powei^-making  the  Bepublio  his  Colonels — Catarino  Fragoso,  Leon  Ugalde,  B.  Flo- 
patrimony  and  Mexicans  slaves.  res,  A.  Santarre,  M.  Bivera,  Juan  Togno,  Jos^  In- 

Jnarez,  already  the  enemy   of  the  Constitution  dan^  C.  Sotomayor,  B.  Bos. 
wMch  he   had  destroyed,  put   in  play   whatever        Lieutenant-ColonelBh-~C.  Arena,  J.  Leon, 
means  his  ambition  suggested  to  him  m  order  to  con-        Captain  Miguel  Bomero. 

tinue  in  the  presidenti^chair.    With  a  disregard  of       Ajid  thousands  of  other  signatures  which  will  be 

the  otiier  constitutional  powers  and  to  the  humilia-  published  hereafter,  as  it  is  not  proper  that  they 

tion  of  the  tree  men  of  this  land,  Juarez  issued  the  sho^d  appear  now. 

election  eontoeatoHa — ^prophetic  eonvoeatoria  / — when        Besponds  with  his  signature  to  those  preceding, 
he  had  no  right  to  issue  it,  when  he  was  not  constltu-       *  AUBELIANO  BIVEBA. 

tional  President  of  Mexico,  when  he  had  oppressed         _,,,  .   ,  ^  n      ^j  v    ^/v^^^i  ^ 

and  deprived  of  their  Uberty  tiiose  to  whom  by  the        This  was  not,  however,  foUowed  by  effective 

law  this  function  pertained,  and  when  his  premedi-  action,  and  the  Government  found  no  neces- 

tated  frauds,  violences,  and  the  tciJl  exercise  of  a  ty-  gity  for  organized  operations  against  the  insur- 

raimical  power  to  accomplish  his  reelection,  and  to  ^^^     Among  the  revolutionists  who  put  for- 

Sl'Sif^' Ji^."^  ^•JfL.'*^^ .!?!  Pf^?,2:«:'  St^  ^  the  name  of  Santa  Anna  as  a  watchword 


a  VICIOUS  character,  in  order  that  a  minority  would  termined  nnon"* 

support  and  pardon  his  outrages  against  the  national  *«'^"""<^  upuu    . 

sovereignty.  Amiolb  1.  We  do  not  recogmze  the  sangumary 

Therefore  many  States   find  themselves    to-day  government  of  Don  Benito  Juarez,  nor  the  general 

without  Governors ;   more,  through  bargain,  have  or  particular  authority  emanating  firom  the  last  eleo- 

those  imposed  by  Don  Benito.    The  people  do  not  tion,  resulting  from  the  eonvoeatoria  of  the  14th  of 

see  in  the  seats  of  Congress  men  of  their  sympatliies,  August  of  the  past  ^ear. 

but  those  whom  he  who  usurped  the  political  power  Ajbt.  2.  The  political  Goveminent  shall  be  of  that 

commanded  to  be  chosen.    The  Constitution  is  vio-  system  which  prevails  in  the  nation  and  its  chief,  the 

lated,  justice  feels  itself  aggrieved,  and  the  sanctity  well-deserving  patriot  his  Excellency  the  General  of 

of  the  rights  of  the  peopleis  outraged.    We  are  not  Division,  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 

fh^  Mexicans,  for  a  dustator  commands  us ;  we  do  Abt.  8.  Colonel  Don  Jos6  Velasouez  is  recognized 

not  constitute  a  republic,  for  the  fundamental  law  as  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  Sierra  Gorda. 

does  not  exist,  but  the  caprice  of  a  man  who  has  Abt.  4.  Copies  of  the  present  act  shall  be  drawn 

made  himself  a  despot  to  our  shame.    Such  grave  up,  to  be  forwarded  wherever  it  is  desirable, 

considerations,  whose  truth  is  potent,  and  whose  im-  Viva  his  Excellency  Sefior  Ckneral  Don  Antonio 

portance  those  least  accustomed  to  consider  them  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  I    Viva  the   people  and  the 

comprehend^  compel  us  to  take  arms  with  a  view  of  army  1 

^?5l!J?£ir?^o'S^'^'ri^'?§oTot1S^to^  In  Qneretoro  the  reyolationi*»  fi«t  pr<> 

presidents,  nor  mmisters,  nor  deputies,  nor  govern-  nounced  m  favor  of  Marquez,  and  atterward 

or».    Sons  of  the  people,  having  shed  our  blood  for  proclaimed  Santa  Anna  dictator  for  five  years, 

liberty,  we  only  wish  that  the  law  may  command  and  ^^^  adopted  the  war-cry  of    "Religion  and 

ite  decrees  be  obeyed;  that  there  may  come  to  the  F^rce."     Organized  insurrections  broke  out 

palace  the  Magistrate  called  by  the  Constitution,  ^^^^-     -/vo«"    ^            t>„^vi«    „„j   ^«^/^«o 

whoever  he  ma^  be ;  that  it  maylbe  one  who  will  cali  also  m  Matamoras  and  Puebla,  and  vanous 

on  the  people  to  confirm  the  choice ;  that  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  steady  ana 

circuit  of  the  Bepublio  the  elections  may  be  free :  vigorous  policy  of  the  Government,  exercised 

that  through  his  authority  he  wUl  not  mix  himself  through  the  agency  of  such  famous  generals 

with  them:  that  he  will  not  control  them  by  violence;  ^„  -i7„^,,i,-»j^  T^ior   nmv»«a   finrl  AlhnrWL   fVna- 

that  he  wftl  not  corrupt  them,  nor  pervert  them  in  M  Escobedo,  Diaz,  Coron^  and  Alton^  ttns- 

his  own  favor;  that  the  votes  may  be  sacred,  and  trated    the    spasmodic   efforts    of   the    rebel 
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leaders,   and,  in  the  conrse  of  tlie  summer,  of  his  claims  to  the  presidency ;  the  Chief  Jns- 

several  of  them  were  driven  from  the  country,  tice  being  ex  officio  Vice-President,  and  Jua- 

and    others  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  rez's  term  of  office  having  expired  daring  the 

Republic.  war  with  Maximilian.    Lerdo  de  Tejada  al- 

One  prolific  canse  of  dissatisfaction  in  Mexico  ready  held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
is,  the  mode  of  electing  members  of  Congress,  and  member  of  Congress,  and  could  not  re- 
The  Constitution  provides  that  ^Hhe  election  tain  his  position  in  the  Cabinet,  and  accept 
of  deputies  shall  be  indirect  and  by  ballot,  ac-  his  new  dignity  without  the  sanctaon  of  a  ma- 
cording  to  the  regulations  of  the  electoral  jority  of  the  Bench  of  Justice.  Thia  sanction 
law,"  that  is  to  say,  the  people,  or  such  of  was  refused,  but  the  President  insisted  upon 
them  as  choose  to  exercise  their  right  of  suf-  retaining  Tejada  in  the  Cabinet,  and  consider- 
frage  in  this  indirect  manner,  cast  their  votes  able  party  feeling  was  excited  over  the  "  Oab- 
for  certain  electors,  and  these  choose  such  inet  crisis,"  as  it  was  called.  Several  ministers 
deputies  to  represent  the  people  in  Congress  threatened  to  resign,  but  the  matter  was  al- 
as they  see  fit  This  affords  great  facilities  lowed  to  stand  until  the  assembling  of  Con- 
to  the  administration  to  infiuence  the  choice  gress  in  September,  and  Juarez  then  prevailed 
of  members,  besides  taking  away  a  large  share  upon  the  judges  to  give  their  sanction  to  the 
of  the  interest  which  the  people  would  feel  in  double  honors  of  Sefior  de  Tejada-  That  pen- 
the  elections  if  they  had  a  direct  voice  in  de-  tleman  accordingly  retains  the  posilaon  of  Sec- 
claring  who  should  represent  them  in  the  retary  of  State  as  well  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
national  Legislature.  The  first  Congress,  elect-  Sefior  Romero,  formerly  minister  to  the  United 
ed  under  the  Constitution  of  1857,  was  that  States,  holds  the  important  place  of  Secretary 
which  assembled  in  December,  1867,  after  the  of  the  Treasury.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  is  as 
disorderly  elections  which  followed  the  close  follows :  Iglesias,  Secretary  of  Home  Depait- 
of  the  war.  The  session  continued  until  the  ment;  Mariscal,  Secretary  of  Justice  ;Balcarcel, 
1st  of  June,  but  during  that  time  little  was  Secretary  of  Intemallmprovements ;  and  Me 
done  in  the  way  of  general  le^slation.  In  the  jia,  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy. 
language  of  the  Speaker  in  reply  to  the  ad-  Among  the  last  acts  of  Sefior  Romero  as 
dress  of  Juarez  at  the  close  of  the  session :  minister  to  the  United  States,  was  the  condn- 
"  This  national  body  has  met,  after  having  en-  sion,  with  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  of 
dured  the  calamities  of  war  with  a  foreign  three  conventions  intended  to  contribute  tov- 
enemy,  and  where  the  intervention  of  the  so-  ard  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
called  empire  left,  everywhere,  as  odious  ves-  The  first  of  these,  signed  on  the  4tJi  of  July, 
tiges,  blood,  ruin,  and  disorganization.  The  provides  for  a  commission  to  settle  the  claims 
labors  of  Congress,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  which  the  citizens  of  each  Govemment  may 
have  been  necessarily  directed  to  the  recon-  have  on  the  other  for  injuries  to  person  or 
struction,  tranquillization,  and  reorganization  property.  Each  country  is  to  appoint  a  com- 
of  society,  which  has  been  deeply  disturbed,  missioner,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  ^e  com- 
and  whicli  has  refused  no  sacrifice  to  preserve  missioners  themselves  are  empowered  to  name 
its  integrity."  A  large  share  of  attention  was,  an  umpire  to  decide  between  them.  All  claims 
in  fact,  given,  to  the  disturbances  going  on  to  be  investigated  and  passed  upon  bj  these 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  most  commissioners  must  be  presented  within  eight 
significant  measures  of  Congress  was  the  ex-  monthsfromthedayof  their  first  meeting.  The 
press  retention  in  force  of  the  law  of  Janu-  second  convention  was  signed  at  Washington, 
ary  25,  1862,  with  some  modifications.  The  on  the  10th  of  July^  and  has  for  its  object  the 
original  law  gave  the  President  complete  regulation  of  the  citizenship  of  persons  emi- 
power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  citizens  grating  from  one  country  to  the  other.  Those 
guilty  of  political  ofiences,  but  it  is  now  so  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  been, 
modified  that  the  President  cannot  infiict  the  or  may  be,  naturalized  in  Mexico,  and  who 
punishment  of  death.  A  measure  was  adopted  have  resided  there  five  years  without  inter- 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  causing  ruption,  are  to  be  held  as  citizens  of  the  Mexi- 
that  institution  to  be,  in  the  language  of  the  can  Republic,  while  Mexican  immigrants  in  tius 
Speaker,  *'the  guardian  of  all  rights  and  the  country  under  corresponding  oiroamstanoes  are 
custodian  of  all  our  liberties."  Among  the  to  be  regarded  as  American  citizens  by  tiieir 
precautionajy  enactments,  was  one  establish-  former  Government.  The  third  convention  cs- 
ing  military  colonies  on  the  frontiers.  On  the  tablishes  and  regulates  consular  relations  be- 
important  financial  questions  claiming  the  at-  tween  the  two  countries. 
tention  of  the  Government  and  numerous  Through  the  summer  months  a  stat^  of  corn- 
measures  for  the-  benefit  of  commerce  which  parative  quiet  prevailed  throughout  Mexico. 
are  greatly  needed,  little  or  nothing  was  done,  oefior  Romero,  writing  to  Washington  under 
Two  State  Governors  were  impeached  and  re-  date  of  August  8th,  says :  "  I  am  happy  to  in- 
moved  from  office  during  the  session.  form  you  that  the  political  situation  here  has 

On  the  5th  of  June,  Sefior  Lerdo  de  Tejada  improved  very  much  during  my  absence.    It 

took  the  oath  of  office  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  is  now  more  certain  than  it  ever  was  before 

Supreme  Court  in  place  of  Ortega,  who  had  that  public  peace  is  permanently  restored  to 

been  for  some  time  in  'prison  in  consequence  this  country  and  that  there  is  but  little  danger 
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of  any  Berions disturbance  in  the  future.  There'  throurfjout  the  country.  This  was  General 
is  only  one  insignificant  rebellion  in  the  moun-  J.  M.  ratoni,  who,  on  the  2d  of  August,  only 
tains  of  the  State  of  Puebla,  which  will  soon  one  or  two  days  after  his  release  from  prison, 
be  subdued  and  which  giyes  no  cause  for  alarm,  was  called  from  Ms  bed  at  a  hotel  in  Durango, 
The  financial  situation  is  also  satisfactory,  and  shot  by  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  acting,  as  is 
President  Juarez  is  well  and  has  great  conn-  alleged,  under  the  orders  of  General  Canto,  an 
dence  in  the  fiiture.'^  officer  of  the  Republic  and  a  member  of  the  na- 
About  the  first  of  August,  General  Jesus  tional  Congress.  This  cold-blooded  assassina- 
Gonzales  Ortega  was  released  from  confine-  tion,  prompted  as  is.  supposed  by  revenge,  crea- 
ment  by  order  of  the  executive  authority  of  ted  great  excitement  in  Dnrango,  and  the  Legis- 
the  General  Government,  and  soon  after  pub-  lature  of  that  State  found  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lished a  proclamation,  by  which,  in  view  of  the  lish  a  proclamation,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
generfd  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  ex-  citizens,  "representing  to  the  people,  the  nation, 
iflting  state  of  things,  he  resigns  the  "  titles  and  the  whole  world,  that  none  of  the  author- 
and  constitutional  powers  with  which  the  vote  ities  of  this  State  had  the  least  participation  in 
of  the  people  '^  had  invested  him  as  "President  this  nefarious  crime,  nor  the  opportune  knowl- 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  President  edge  to  have  prevented  it."  It  was  also  prom- 
ad^  ^nf  mm  of  the  Eepublic."  The  following  are  ised  that  when  the  criminals  were  discovered 
his  dosing  words  with  which  he  took  leave  of  they  should  be  "  delivered  up  to  the  arm  of 
the  stormy  sphere  in  public  life  which  he  had  justice,  in  order  that  upon  them  may  be  visit- 
held  BO  many  years:  ed  the  full  punishment  of  their  crime."  The 
I  renounce  these  Ftitles  and  powers],  and  return  public  was  not  long  in  fixing  suspicion  upon 
them  unhurt  and  without  stain  to  those  same  people.  General  Canto,  then  in  command  in  Durango, 
as  the  power  of  the  past  and  present  events  and  the  jm^  ^  delegation  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
peace  of  the  country  demand  it  There  is  no  embar-  g^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  j^^  ^  ^1^ 
rassment  in  returning  to  the  obscurity  of  private  life  '^"""x  "»°^^"'  "F  *^  '^"«  v»y*w«x  «  vi*  €»ii-vx  ».**« 
accompanied  by  a  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  my  openmg  of  Congress  to  prefer  charges  agamst 
conscience  after  this  boisterous  and  len^hy  struggle,  him  before  that  body,  as  the  laws  of  the  ^oun- 
leaving  no  pretext  for  a  civil  war  hv  BUDmitting%  as  I  try  grant  inviolability  of  person  and  property 
have  submitted,  in  the  diaracter  of  a  citizen  ofl^^^^  to  any  member  of  Congress  untU  his  fellow- 
thc  authorities  and functionanes  now  in  office,  to  the  ^^^iT^^  „v„ii  v«„^  ^^«J«;««^  :„*^  +1.^  ^i^«,«.^o 
end  that  fi-om  the  semblance  of  the  existing  oider  of  members  shall  have  exammed  mto  the  charges 
things  the  patriotism  of  eood  Mexicans  may  be  able  against  him,  and  pronounced  upon  them.  The 
to  establish  the  peace,  nberty,  progress,  and  well-  matter  was  before  Congress  until  the  close  of 
being  of  our  toiling  Eepublic  No  unpatriotic  caprice,  the  year,  and  early  in  January,  1869,  General 

Sef^nTwfthJh^rr^^o^^^^^^  0*^*0  was  surrendered  to  the.criminal  court 

the  power  ofarms  the  embarrassed  cause  on  whose  side  ^f  Durango  for  trial  and  punishment,  and  a 

I  am  found  to-day.  I  have  loyally  defended  that  which  pension  of  $2,000  a  year  was  settled  on  the 

my  oi^  of  office  required  me  to.    The  fulfilment  of  widow  of  Patoni. 

my  promises  was  made  necessary  to  the  national  The   Mexican    Congress  assembled  on  the 

^%°S;J^„"ifhk^'£:?e&deT,irb:^t^^'^^^  let^  '^^.^P^^^^'  for  its  regular  Bosskm,  as 

I  have  abdicated  it  when  the  entire  nation  so  exacts  designated  by  the  Constitution.     In  his  address 

by  a  njultltude  of  events,  which  it  has  sanctioned.  In  to  the  deputies.  President  Juarez  used  the  fol- 

aodieating  it  I  have  adopted  the  means  which  appear  lowing  language  with  reference  to  recent  revo- 

more  in  harmony  with  the  public  interest.  Intmnorv  nntbrAalrs  • 

Honest,  patriotic  and  disinterested  have  been  my  ^^^}^^^r  ouioreaKS.       ^ 

intentions ;  honest,  patriotic  and  dismterested  they  At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Conffress  there  was 

are  now.    May  the  God  of  the  universe  know  my  pending  the  campaign  of  the  Sierra  of  Puebla,  for  the 

sinceritv  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  suppression  of  those  who  had  there  rebelled  against 

ofthe  beloved  soil  which  gave  me  birth.    I  should  the  State  authonties.    For  some  time  the  Executive 


sentiment  airainst  these  men  and  their  acts.    And  I  iigauons,  ne  aiaea  acwveiy  mo  aumonoes  vi  inai 

should  be  still  more  ashamed  when  I  know  that  the  State.     This  rebellion  was  quickly  surpressed  by 

torrent  of  these  latter  almost  always  overthrows  the  the  same  happy  means  which  were  employed  m  com- 

flnjt  by  means  that  are  unknown  and  even  involun-  bating;  those  who  before  rebelled  against  the  local  au- 

tary-    Mexicans  I  I  swear  to  this  my  last  official  thonties  m  other  States.    There  have  been  but  few 

word,  I  will  omit  no  sacrifice,  not  even  to  look  for  a  disturbances  and  but  little  to  apprehend  after  a  civil 

foreign  asylum  or  tomb,  if  it  be  necessary,  in  order  «nd  foreign  war  which  has  so  profoundly  and  for  so 

that  the  vows  may  be  realized  which  I  have  thU  day  long  a  time  disturbed  the  nation.  There  now  remams 

made  in  behalf  of  the  peace  of  Mexico.    No  sacrifice  only  a  band,  not  very  numerous,  which  has  rebelled 

wiU  be  evaded  iffrom  such  sacrifice  there  may  result  agamst  the  local  ffoyemment  m  TamaulipM,  and 

to  my  country  honor  and  prestige  at  home,  honor  and  which  cannot  possibly  result  m  any  danffor  to  that 

prestige  before  the  illustrious  nations  of  the  globe.  State,  where  peace  will  be  secured  by  ample  forces  of 

lienor  and  prestige  in  the  present  and  in  history.  the  federation.    All  the  States  enjoy  the  fruits  of  con- 

JESUS  GONZALES  OKTEGA  stitutional  rule.    The  difficulUes  which  took  place  m 

Saltillo,  Augua  19, 1868.                                   '  Guerrero  having  been  pacified,  the  people  have  been 

1       »          »  called  together  that  they  may  exercise  full  liberty  m 

Another  officer,   formerly  connected  with  the  State  elections.    Tepio  is  yet  kept  as  a  military 

movements  in  opposition  to  the  government  ,f ^^^  i-e^P'th^  ve^^^^^^^    Con^rwm'ta\"e 

of  Juarez,  was  released  ^om  P^OD^a*  ab^t  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^^^  and  decide,  what  it  (S^^siders  most 


the   same  time  with   Ortega,  and   soon   met    proper.     If  the  val?)r  and  loyalty  of  the  military 
■with  a  fate  which  created  a  profound  sensation    forces  ofthe 


Union  deserve  just  praise  for  having  put 
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down  these  late  rebellions,  fighting  like  trae  repub-  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  conn- 

lican  Boldierj,  it  ia  also  proper  to  observe  that  thej  try.    Many  plans  for  the  construction  of  wU- 

^fThe%^^^^^^  'oad«  ^-P,  b>n  brought  forward  fc.  the  favor 

much,  wondering  at  the  active  and  unanimous  inspi-  ot  tne  Administration,  but  only  the  xJigiish 

ration  of  all  the  people  of  the  Bepublio  for  the  mam-  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  Riulroad  Company  has 

tenance  of  peace  and  the  eiyoyinff  of  benefits  under  so  far  attained  its  object  as  to  be  able  to  continue 

the  shelter  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Uws.  j^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  safety.     At  the  beginning  of  the 

The  disturbance  in  Tamaulipaa,  referred  to  year  1869  about  1,000  men  were. at  work  on 

by  the  President,  resulted  from  fdleged  irregu-  the  Puebla  branch,  and  it  is  confidently  ex- 

larities  in  the  election  of  the  Governor  of  that  pected  that  at  an  early  day  the  capital  of  &e 

State.  Juan  J.  de  la  Garza  was  declared  elected,  Kepublic  will  be  connected  with  its  principal 

but  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in-  seaport  by  a  railroad  built  on  the  thorough 

sisted  upon  continuing  to  exercise  the  fanctions  plan   usually  adopted  by  English  capitalist. 

of  Governor,  on  the  ground  that  the  election  of  Something  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 

Garza  was  void ;  and  an  organized  opposition  this  road  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year,  but 

to  the  State  government  soon  formed  under  the  assistance  of  the  Government  was  found 

the  lead  of  General  Maria  Cuesta,  and  Colonel  necessary  to  its  completion.    Concessions  were 

Branlio  Vargas.    These  disorders  were  not  en-  also  granted  to  Mr.  La  Lire,  who  represent^ 

tirely  suppressed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but,  it  certain  New  York  capitalists,  for  the  construc- 

appeared  to  be  only  a  question  of  bringing  a  tion  of  a  railro&d  across  the  Isthmus  c^  Te- 

force  to  bear  from  the  capital,  to  restore  order  huantepec.    Several  other  schemes  have  been 

in  Tamaulipas.    An  insurrectionary  movement  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Govemmeot, 

broke  out  also  in  Vera  Cruz  in  the  course  of  most  of  which  are  set  on  foot  by  foreign  cor- 

the  autumn,  but  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  porations. 

State  authorities.  In  the  kingdom  of  Tepio,  This  session  of  Congress,  which  assembled 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  the  on  the  16th  of  September,  continned  until  the 
Indian  military  chieftain  Lozada  has  for  some  25th  of  January,  1869.  Two  of  the  treaties 
time  held  almost  supreme  sway,  in  defiance  of  signed  by  Minister  Romero  and  Secretary  Sew- 
any  authority  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  ard,  in  July,  were  ratified,  but  that  which  re- 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  intelligence  was  lated  to  the  regulation  of  the  consulates  of  the 
brought  to  the  capital  that  Lozada  was  plot-  two  countries  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
ting  a  revolution  and  inviting  various  leaders  failed  of  ratification.  Besides  the  encourage- 
of  insurrection  to  join  him  in  overthrowing  the  ment  shown  to  railroad  enterprises,  an  appro- 
authority  of  Juarez.  Measures  were  immedi-  priationwasmade  to  test  the  feaSibilitjof  nav- 
ately  set  on  foot  to  suppress  this  incipient  re-  igating  the  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  A 
bellion,  and  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  Re-  law  passed  on  the  13th  of  November,  provid- 
public  in  the  kingdom  of  Tepic.  These  were  ing  for  a  new  census,  which  is  very  much 
the  principal  civil  disorders  which  disturbed  needed. 

the  peace  of  Mexico  during  the  latter  part  of  General  Rosecrans,  minister  from  the  United 
the  year,  but  local  discontents  are  still  very  States,  arrived  in  Mexico  about  the  1st  of  De- 
common,  and  not  unfrequently  break  forth  in-  cember,  and  was  very  c(»rdially  receive^- 
to  hostile  opposition  to  the  legally-constituted  MICHIGAN.  The  receipts  of  the  treasuir 
authorities.  Santa  Anna  is  still  afflicted  with  from  all  sources,  during  the  year,  amounted  to 
a  mania  for  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  another  $2,222,627.47.  Amount  in  the  treasarr  at  the 
of  his  numerous  "plans  "  was  published  by  his  close  of  the  previous  year,  $582,118.96.  Expen- 
agents  in  September.  He  has  not  himself  ditures  during  the  year,  $1,674^511.76,  leaving 
been  in  the  country  during  this  year.  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  $1,1$0l- 

Although   considerable   progress  has  been  229.67,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  various 

made  toward  asserting  and  maintaining  the  items  of  indebtedness  due  on  demand,  amounting 

authority  of  the  Republic  and  its  present  ad-  to  $485,296.68.  The  total  funded  and  iondable 

ministration  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  $a,614^- 

keeping  down  the  restless  spirit  of  rebellion,  078.49,  which  is  $287,164.21  less-  than  at  the 

there  exists  an  urgent  necessity  for  a  vigorous  beginning.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 

enforcement  of  civil  laws  for  the  repression  and  bouded  indebtedness  of  the  State  at  the  end  of 

punishment  of  crime.    Robbery,  kidnapping,  each  year  since  1859 : 

murder,  and  outrageous  assassinations  are  of  18G0....$8,888,84S  79 

alarming  frequency,  and  in  many  districts  seem  }§^-  •  •  •  JSf^JK  SJ     Increase  for  the  year,  $U7,43l  « 

to  go  utteriy  unpunished.    Tepic  is  popularly  ImV.::  Imlm  to          "           "            ^tkm  s 

known  as  the  hell  of  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  i^^-  •  •  •  8^1449  a)          ''           "             547,850  oo 

total  disregard  forall  laws,' human  or  divine,  l^V./.f^^U          "           "             ^i^S 

Which  prevails  there.  1887....  8,fl01,S43i  to      Decrease  for  the  yvtt,    7S.msB& 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  ^^•••-  M14,0TO49           "           »'             337,164  a 

more  promising  than  heretofore,  and  the  last  The    Auditor  -  General    estimates  that  the 

session  of  Congress  devoted  much  of  its  atten-  debt  of  the  State  can  and  ought  to  be  r«dnced, 

tion  to  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  na-  within    the    next    fiscal   year,    $900,000    to 

tional  credit,  and  measures  intended  to  promote  $l,000,00(i  from  means  already  at  hand  or 
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safely  anticipated.     The  receipts  of  specific 
taxes  for  the  year  were : 

From  raflroad  and  railway  eompanlee $178,681  80 

''     State  bank 900  00 

*'     National  iMoks 84,88147 

"     Tel^iaph  companies 1S6  18 

**     BzpreBB  companies 1,988  11 

"     Insannce  companies 67,967  66 

**     Mining  companies 6,968  88 


Total $288,647  44 

From  this  should  be  deducted  portion  of 
mining  tax  to  be  reftmded  to  counties  In 
the  Upper  Peninsula. 8,696  87 

Leaving  rerenne  from  this  source  Ibr  the  je^r,  $980,968  07 
which  is  an  increase  of  $80,526. 6fi  oyer  that 
for  1867.  Borne  of  the  national  hanks  refdsed 
to  pay  the  tax  assessed  npon  them,  and,  pro- 
ceedings  heing  taken  for  its  enforcement,  the 
Supreme  Oonrt  declared  the  statute  for  their 
taxation  not  to  he  in  accord  with  the  act  of 
Congress  permitting  it,  and  therefore  void. 

From  direct  taxation  the  receipts  were 
$86o,084.48.  The  foUowing  is  a  statement  of 
the  direct  taxes  levied  and  collected  hj  the 
State  for  eighteen  years.  The  collections  in- 
claded  interest  and  office  charges : 


TEAR. 

Anoaiit  of  Steto  Tax 
•IppoctioiMd  to  OnotlM. 

Anomt  rtMlntd  lato 
tk«  Steto  TtoMvy. 

1850 

$118,769  66 

106,000  00 

110,000  00 

10,000  00 

80,000  00 

40,000  00 

66,000  00 

86,066  SO 

85,065  20 

202,668  00 

154,668  00 

464,166  60 

488,178  48 

440,000  79 

470,000  79 

642,467  75 

681,922  97 

880,789  80 

$187,879  96 

128,897  24 

174,159  61 

68.528  96 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

88,047  16 
64,716  46 
66.886  04 

1865 

1856 

1857 

118,487  86 
185,106  81 
208,019  04 
166,828  91 
460,619  60 
478,818  80 
425,899  22 
617,121  69 
682,728  08 
690,619  89 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1868 

1867 

865,048  48 

Total.... 

$4,964,697  64 

$5,241,892  65 

For  1869,  including  money  already  in  the 
treasury,  the  Auditor-General  estimates  the 
receipts  at  $2,878,674.99,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $1,779,598.08. 

The  State  received  from  the  Greneral  Gov- 
ernment a  large  domain  in  the  grant  of  the 
land  designated  in  the  United  States  Surveys 
as  swamp-lands,  a  large  portion  of  which  were 
valaahle  for  agricultural  purposes,  even  in 
their  natural  condition.  The  conveyance  was 
made  suhject  to  a  trust,  which  required  the 
proceeds  to  he  used  for  draining  the  lands. 
The  system  adopted  hy  the  State  for  this  pur- 
pose is,  to  construct  good  wagon-roads,  with 
ditches  at  the  sides,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
accomplish  the  douhle  purpose  of  draining  the 
land — if  necessary — and  opening  it  up  to  set- 
tlement hy  means  of  roads.  The  commis- 
sioner  of  State  roads,  in  his  report  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  states  that  not  less  than  8,880,810 
acres  of  the  lands  have  already  heen  appro- 
priated to  these  roads,  hesides  the  necessary 


expenses  of  surveys,  commissioners*  fees,  etc., 
which  will  increase  the  amount,  he  thinks,  to 
ahout  4,218,891  acres.  Many  very  valuable 
roads,  penetrating  the  unsettled  portions  of  the 
State,  nave  thus  been  constructed,  and  others 
are  still  under  contract.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  grant  was  5,891,598,%^  ^res,  of  which, 
458,999  acres  have  been  reserved  from  entry, 
1,721,846-^  acres  have  been  patented  to  in- 
dividuals, and  8,716,262^  acres  are  vacant, 
subject  to  entry.  To  a  considerable  portion 
of  tibis  the  contractors  for  the  construction  of 
State  roads  are  entitled  under  their  contracts. 

State  lands  were  sold,  during  l^e  year,  to  the 
amount  of  88,580^  acres,  for  the  aggregate 
sum  of  $183,967.12.  Of  the  whole,  28,84^^^ 
acres,  producing  $115,898.12,  were  primary- 
school  lands. 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  was 
held  at  Detroit,  March  18th,  and  adopted  the 
following  resolutions : 

SeBohtd^  That  the  riffhtin  the  people  to  participate 
in  the  Lenslature  is  the  best  seciuity  of  liberty,  and 
the  founcuttion  of  all  free  govenunent.  For  this  pur- 
pose elections  ought  to  be  free  and  frequent,  and 
eveiy  man,  hayin|f  property  in,  a  common  interest 
with,  and  an  attachment  to  the  commnnity,  ought  to 
have  the  rij^ht  of  suffira^e ;  that  no  man  or  set  of 
men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments 
or  privileges,  except  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vices. 

Hetolvidy  That  the  BepubUoans  of  Michigan  owe  it 
to  themselves,  to  the  memory  of  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  oi  Independence,  to  the  interests  of  free 
government  everywhere,  to  secure  by  a  triumphant 
muority  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  constitution, 
with  its  broad  jalatform  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  Impartial  suflhige,  and  equality  before  the 
law. 

Besolvtd,  That  this  constitution,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  convention,  is  far  better  adapted  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Michigan,  and  advance  the  real  interests 
of  the  people,  than  our  |)re8ent  constitution^  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  great  principles  of  liberty  involved  in 
the  question  of  its  adoption,  it  ought  to  receive  the 
lealous  effort  of  all  our  citizens. 

Betohed,  That  the  policy  of  granting  the  public 
lands  to  private  corporations,  or  to  inmviduals,  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  speculation,  is  baneful  in  its 
effects  to  tne  mterests  of  the  country,  and  ought  to 
be  discontinued,  and  the  lands  shoula  be  disposed  of 
on  no  other  condition  than  for  actual  settlement  or 
immediate  use. 

Betolvedy  That  since  Andrew  Johnson,  as  appears 
by  his  owi>  most  solemn  declaration,  found  the  ten 
rebel  States  without  civil  government,  their  govern- 
ments having  been  destroyed  b^  the  rebellion,  and 
since  the  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  guarantee  to  each  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  Torm  of  government,  and  by  ne- 
cessary implication  limiting  the  power  of  the  United 
States  alone,  and  since  the  United  States  can  act 
only  throuffh  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
ana  sinoe  tne  Government  can  only  act  bv  its  la^Ts 
duly  enacted,  by  the  Lefi[i8lature,  expounded  by  its 
judiciary,  and  enforced  oy  its  executive,  it  follows 
uresistibly  that  his  boasted  policy  is  nothing  less 
than  a  wicked  usurpation  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land. 

Baohedy  That  bv  boldly  announdnff  this  shameless 
usurpation  as  his  "policy,"  by  wickedly  prostituting 
his  offtce  and  its  immense  natrona^,  to  force  it  upon 
the  country ;  persistently  cLoing  this  for  nearly  three 
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yeare,  and  all  the  time  in  the  interest  of- treason  So  no  change  was  effected  in  the  constitn- 

:uid  rebellion  against  loyalty  and  patriotism ;  for  the  tJon  by  this  election. 

promotion  of  riot,  bloodflhed,  and  murder  against  law  j^^iq  Democratic  State  Convention,  to  elect 

'^L^:^^  '^4l-rK°o?  ^/iSTpoTiSr^?  delegates  to  the  N^o»b1  Convention,  met  t 

liberty ;  by  this  persistent  usurpation  and  wicked-  Detroit,  May  29tn,  and  adopted  the  following 

ness  he  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  crim-  platform : 
ineds  of  the  age :  and,  with  devout  thankfulness  that 

his  time  for  further  mischief  is  so  short,  in  any  event  Th«  Democracy  of  Michigan^  in  justice  to  them- 

less  than  one  year,  we  consign  him  to  the  deliberate  selves,  and  with  respect  for  their  Democratic  breth- 

judgment  of  impartial  history,  to  the  indignation  ren  or  the  nation,  make  the  following  statement  of 

of  outraged  humanity,  and  to  the  righteous  retribu-  their  viet^s  of  the  political  situation,  and  the  issues 

tion  of  that  God  who  is  the  Author  of  all  rightfUl  civil  arising  in  the  approaching  presidential  campaign : 

government.  Besolved^  That  the  best  political  admimstzstion  is 


drew  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  must  be  used  oy  a  minority  for  the  benefit  ot  the  peo> 

ot&ce,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  constitutional  inno-  pie. 

tion  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeach-  2.  That  the  powers  which  the  people,  by  written 

ment,  to  finally  determine  every  question  of  law  and  constitutions,  have  intrusted  to  the  Federal  Govem- 

fact  arising  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution,  we  in-  ment  and  its  several  departments,  must  be  strictly 

yoke  from  all  parties  a  peaceable  and  law-abiding  construed  and  sacredly  preserved. 

submission  to  its  judgment  in  the  case.  i2MoJp«2,  That  the  trust,  now  as  ever,  reposed  br 

Besolved,  That  we  do  not  and  canmot  forget  the  ser-  the  Democracy  in  the  intelligenca,  patriotism,  saa 

vices  rendered  by  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war  for  the  justice  of  the  people,  who  are  the  source  of  power. 

Union,  and  we  will  ever  bear  in  mind  their  heroic  and  its  faithful  observance  of  the  limitations  of  the 

devotion  and  wonderful  powers,  as  exhibited  on  many  Constitution,  which  is  the  limitation  of  power,  prove 

a  well-fought  battle-field.  its  political  harmony  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of 

Retolved^  That  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  our  institutions,  ana  ezplun  its  auoceeslul  adminii- 

the  basis  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  tion  of  the  Government  during  two-thirds  of  our  ns- 

the  complete  extirpation  of  slaverj',  and  of  the  ideas  tional  existence. 

which  gave  it  birth,  the  speedy  restoration  of  j^erma-  Suolttd^  That,  on  the  contrary,  our  political  antag- 

nent  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of  onlsts,  who  under  many  names — ^nrst  as  Federaliatd, 

the  public  credit  ana  the  national  faith,  are  all  de-  and  then  as  Bepublicans — have,  with  occasional  suc- 

pendent  upon  the  triumph  of  the  national  Bepublican  cess,  contended  with  us  for  power,  have  never  adapt- 

party  at  the  coming  presidential  election.  ed  tneir  policy,  when  in  power,  to  the  primazr  ideas 

Betolved^  That  we  odd  our  voice  to  the  loud  acclaim  of  our  government,  and,  consequently,  as  often  as 

in  favor  of  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  Republican  tried  have  failed  to  odminister  the  government  s^ 

candidate  for  President,  and,  while  recognizing  the  cording  to  its  chartered  powers,  ana  to  retain  the 

ability  and  public  services  of  others  whose  names  ^  confidence  of  a  distrustful  people, 

have  been  presented  to  the  country,  we  hereh;^  de-  *     Bssolved,  That  the  difference  between  American 

dare  our  preference  for  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  Democracy  and  Federalism  is  radical,  and  as  eternal 

as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  as  the  laws  of  mind;  and  as  lon^  as  men  aegregate, 

On  the  first  Monday  in  April  the  electors  of  ^  a^nity,  into  political  oi^am^tion,  so  long  the 

,,     o,  "        .   J            "tv    ^J1^4.:^«  ^*  «^^»4-{«»  Democratic  policy  will,  and  the  Federal  Bepubhcaa 

the  State  voted  upon  the  oaestion  of  adoptmg  ..     ^. jj  ^^^^  hirmo^ze  with  our  form  oi^gov^m- 

the  revised  constitution  wmcn  had  been  pre-  ment :  and  the  adherents  of  the  latter  can  never  ea^ 

pared  for  submission  to  the  people  by  the  con-  tablish  such  harmony  until  they  change  their  na- 

vention  held  the  preceding  Bummer.  The  whole  tures,  or  the  forms  of  our  government.   The  finrt  is 

number  of  yotes  retnmed  to  the  State  canvass-  ^"K^liTrKlSuti^^^^^              is  the  lod«l 

ers— the  counties  of  Mraitou  and  Marquette  tendency  ind  (if  not  arrestW)  the  n*eoeasary  result 

not  reporting — was  as  follows :  of  RepuDlicanlsm,  to  which  its  leaders  oonsdou^lv, 

For  the  revised  constitution 71,738  and  the  people  unconsciously,  are  now  rapidly  t^ 

Against  the  same 110,582  vancmg.                        v        *i,         .    •         ^^    *v  * 

*                                                          In  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  notorious  fi»cts  that 

Majority  against . .' 88,849  its  leaders  do  not  profess  to  administer  the  govern- 

Ai.  *i  ^  ««^«  4.;^^  +!,«  „l^Aat\r^n  wTi/^fUAi*  tlift  mout  as  it  is,  but  as  they  think  it  ought  to  l»:  that 

At  the  same  time  the  question  whether  the  ^^      ^^^  ^^^j^  authorfty,  not  in  thi  wrUten  ri^ht 

Legislature  should  ineet  annually,  or  nold  bien-  givQn  by  the  people,  but  in  abstract  ri^ht  or  "hi^«r 

nial  sessions  only,  as  now,  was  Vt>ted  npon  uw,"  andiustifV  their  action  to  the  peoole,  vrhotje 

with  the  following  result :  trust  they  have  betrayed,  by  insultms:  professions  of 

For  annual  sessions 24,482  a  desire  ^^  to  promote  the  generd  welfare." 

For  biennial  sessions 100,814  The  following  facts  from  ite  history  aLso  prove  its 

consistent  disregard  of  the  people  and  their  oivame 

Majority  against  annual  sessions 75,833  law,  and  its  steady  tendency  toward  oonaolida^i 

fTTT^           T     1        A  i.v^  „«^^  ^i^^4^:^n  ^^i-^A  power.    In  former  times  it  passed  alien  and  sediii'^a 

The  people  also  at  the  same  election  voted  ^^^^  established  and  defended  bank  monopolies,  put 

TXpon  the  question  of  mcorporatmg  in  the  new  {^  fonn  high  and  oppressive  tariffs,  and  organized  to 

constitution,  if  adopted,  a  clause  similar  to  the  deprive  the  foreigner  of  all  political  rights.    While, 

one  in  the  existing  constitntion,  prohibiting  during  our  recent  fearful  ^struggle  to  preserve^  the 

♦!>,.  T  ^r^oin+r.,./^  frr.^  Tiaaamc^  nnv  law  Author-  ^mon.  it  took  from  loyal  Citizens,  guilty  of  no  cnme, 

the  Legislature  from  passing  any  law  antnor-  ^.^    ^.^         ^^  property,  without  due  process  oi 

izmg  the  grant  of  licenses  to  sell  mtoxicatmg  j^^ .  -^^  muaded  the  press ;  it  suppressed  and  pun- 
drinks.     The  following  was  the  vote :  ished  free  speech ;  it  squandered  our  money  to  pam- 

For  the  prohibitory  article 72,462  per  and  corrupt  its  favorites ;  it  phwod  heavy  «^ 

Against  the  same 86,148  unequal  burdens  on  the  poor ;  it  exenapt^  the  nch 

^                                                          from  mditary  service,  and  the  bondholder  from  taxes ; 

Majority  against 18,681  it  paid  government  indebtedness  to  the  rich  with  gold, 
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but  the  maamed  soldier,  his  widow  and  orphan,  with 
a  depreointed  currency.  And,  when  the  war  was  over 
and  our  cau^e  gained,  it  declared  that  with  victory  our 
cause  wajB  lost :  and  virtually  prodfdmed  to  a  victo- 
rious army  ana  navy,  that  they  had  destroyed  the 
Union  in  whose  name  and  cause  they  had  triumphed ; 
instead  of  punishinff  rebels  according  to  law^  it 
punished  sovereign  States  for  political  opposition, 
and  erected  five  military  dictatorships  over  ten  States 
of  the  Union ;  it  established  militaiy  law  in  time  of 
peace;  it  removed  dvil  officers  legally  elected  bj 
the  people,  and  substituted  its  pliimt  took  in  their 
stead ;  it  declared  white  men  disloyal  untH  the  con- 
trary was  proved,  and  declared  all  black  men  loyal 
without  proof;  it  used  Federal  power  to  control  suf- 
frage in  the  States :  it  established  a  Freedmen^s  Bu- 
reau to  feed  and  clothe  the  blacks  as  pensioners  on 
the  national  bountv-^  while  poor  white  men,  their 
wives,  and  their  cnildren,  were  suffered  to  starve 
without  sympathy  or  succor.  Of  these  latter  uncon- 
stitutionaJ,  revolutionary,  and  outrageous  acts  it  has 
been  guilty  since  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  all  for 
the  reason  that  it  dare  not  trust  the  verdict  of  the 
people  of  the  North  upon  its  policy  and  act^  and 
aims  now  with  negro  votes  to  rule  tne  white  North. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  nas  driven  Senators  and  Bepresent- 
atives,  legally  elected  by  the  people^  from  tne  halls 
of  Congress,  oecause  of  political  opinions ;  it  has  re- 
tained political  friends,  in  both  Houses,  who  are 
charged  and  admitted,  by  themselves,  to  be  cruol, 
corrupt,  and  unworthy ;  it  has  sought  to  destroy  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  it  might  rule  without  check.  In  short,  it 
has  cheated  the  people,  impoverished  the  country, 
oppressed  the  poor,  pampered  the  rich,  violated  the 
great  charter  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  by  all  its 
acts  proved  that  its  purpose  is  to  destroy  the  Union 
and  the  Government,  and  erect  a  militair  despotism 
on  its  ruins,  thinking  it  "  better,*'  like  mlton's  Sa- 
tazi.  '^  to  rule  in  hell  than  to  serve  in  heaven.'' 

JSe9olv6d,  That  the  BepubUcan  minority  in  Congress 
has  already  taken  a  bola  and  alarming  stride  toward 
military  despotism  in  its  reconstruction  scheme ^where- 
by  the  negro  States,  under  the  military  supervision  of 
its  presidential  candidate,  will  cast  nearly  one-fourth 
of  tne  electoral  vote;  ana  whereby  eighteen  million 
Northern  whites  are  practically  controlled,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  nation,  oy  four  million  negroes,  and 
forty  thousand  Federal  bayonets. 

Itesolvedj  That,  in  this  fearful  crisis,  the  only  hope 
of  the  coimtry  and  of  constitutional  freedom  is  in  tne 
Democracy^  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  its  principles, 
and  in  the  integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

Hesolved,  That  it  is  our  firm  and  united  purpose  to 
restore  the  Union  of  the  States ;  to  keep  tne  Federal 
Government  and  each  of  its  departments  within  its 
proper  sphere,  and  cause  it  to  respect  the  reserved 
rignts  of  the  States,  and  of  the  people ;  to  abolish  all 
bank  and  tariff  monopolies ;  to  abolish  Freedmen's 
Bureaus  and  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace ;  to  ai^ 
rest  the  extravagance  and  oomiption  that  are  wasting 
our  substance ;  and,  by  careful  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs,  to  restore  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  value  to  its  currency ;  to  hold  all  men  in- 
nocent until  proved  guilty :  to  punish  crime  accord- 
ing to  law ;  to  protect  the  foreign  citizen  in  his  rights 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  do  equal  and  exact  lus- 
tice  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  color  or  race ;  and  to 
keep  this,  as  our  fathers  made  it,  a  white  man's  Gov- 
ernment, an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations, 
and  a  cUspenser  of  blessings  to  all  who  submit  to  its 
laws. 

Hesohed,  That  we  propose  to  have  all  Government 
bonds  bear  taxation  equally  with  all  other  property ; 
that  we  w^iU  maintain  the  national  faith  mviolate, 
that  all  public  debts  shall  be  honorably  paid ;  that 
the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Government,  issued  after 
irreenbacks  were  made  a  legal  tender,  shall  be  paidin 
the  currency  of  the  country,  except  where  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  law  or  stipulated  in  the  bond. 


Jie9olved.  That  we  deprecate  any  legislation  which 
tends  to  take  the  public  domjun  from  the  actual  set- 
tler and  donate  it  to  speculating  corporations. 

Buohed^  That  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  the  sol- 
dier and  sulor,  who  defended  us  in  peril,  **  is  the 
only  debt  the  nation  can  never  pay :  "^but  we  shall 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  gallant  dead,  and  guard 
with  tender  care  the  interests  of  his  widow  and  or- 
phan, shall  remember  the  services  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  living,  and  give  to  all  the  honor  that 
is'  ever  due  to  brave  and  patriotic  service. 

The  Bepnblican  and  Democratic  State  Con- 
ventions, to  nominate  State  tickets,  adopted 
the  platforms  of  the  National  Oonventions  re- 
spectively, and  indorsed  their  nominations,  and 
the  latter  also  passed,  among  others  relating  to 
State  affairs,  the  following  resolution  : 

Sitohed^  That  ne^o  suffrage,  sumptuary  laws,  in- 
terference m  municipal  government  oy  commissions 
or  other  State  agencies,  test-oaths,  religious  or  secta- 
rian discriminations  of  every  kind,  are  contrary  to 
the  true  interests  of  our  people,  ana  will  be  opposed 
by  the  Democratic  par^. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  presi- 
dential electors,  at  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember, was  225,628. 

For  Grant  and  Colfax  electors 128,660 

For  Seymour  and  Blair  electors 97,068 

BepubUcan  minority 81,49S 

For  Governor  the  vote  stood : 

Henry  P.  Baldwin,  Bepublioan 128,051 

John  Mooro,  Democrat 97,290 

Scattering. 705— 97, 996 

Baldwin  over  all 80,056 

The  Bepublicons  elected  the  remainder  or 
their  State  ticket  at  the  same  election,  by  ma- 

iorities  averaging  about  80,700,  as  follows: 
iiientenant-Governor,  Morgan  Bates ;  Secretary 
of  State,  Oliver  L.  Spalding ;  State  Treasurer, 
Ebenezer  O.  Grosvenor ;  Auditor-General,  Wil- 
liam Humphrey;  Attorney-General,  Dwiglit 
Hay;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Oramel  Hosford;  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Land-Office,  Beigamin  D.  Pritchard ;  Member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Daniel  £. 
Brown.  The  vote  in  the  several  congressional 
districts  was  as  follows: 

JHstriet  1. — Fernando  0.  Beaman,  Republican. 22,197 

"  Merrill  J.  Mills,  Democrat 20,595 

District  2.--WiniamL.  Stou£fhton,  Hepublican.25,196 

^*  Henry  Chambenain,  Democrat.. .  .17,896 
District  8.— Austin  Blah*,  BepubUcan 19,268 

**  Isaac  M.  Crane,  Democrat 16,268 

District  4.— Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Republican. . .  .28,048 

"  Lyman  G.  Mason,  Democrat 18,714 

District  5. — Omar  D.  Conger,  Republican 16,847 

"  Byron  G.  Stout.  l)emocrat 14,628 

District  6.— Randolph  Strickland,  BepubUcan. 20,115 

"  "William  Newton,  Democrat 16,720 

The  Legislature,  chosen  at  the  same  time, 
was  divided  between  the  two  parties  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bciuta.      BeoMofRfi*.         TofaO. 

Republican 26  78  99 

Democratic 6  27  88. 

BepubUcan maj...  20  46         '66 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison, 
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December  Ist,  was  622,  being  an  inorease  of  remnneration  for  their  services,  instead  of  all 

40  daring  the  year.    Total  receipts^  from  all  their  hard  earnings  inoring  to  the  benefit  of  the 

sources,  for  the  year,  $105,161.88,  of  which  State." 

$85,288.69  was  from  the  earnings  of  convicts.  Of  the  256  convicts,  received  during  the  year, 
Ezpenditares,  in  all,  $94,086.57.  During  the  176  were  for  burglary,  larceny,  and  kindred 
last  two  months  covered  by  the  report,  the  in-  offences ;  2  for  murder  in  the  first  degree ;  4 
stitutionwas  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  the  for  murder  in  the  second  degree;  3  for  man- 
inspectors  express  the  opinion  that  such  will  slaughter;  8  for  murderous  aasault;  11  for 
continue  to  be  the  case  hereafter.  But  one  passmg  counterfeit  money ;  18  for  forgery,  or 
person  was  pardoned  out  of  the  prison  by  the  uttering  forged  instruments.  Sixty-five  were 
Governor,  and  upon  the  ground,  in  his  case,  sent  for  one  year,  or  less;  62  for  over  one  year 
that  he  was  wrongfully  convicted ;  the  case  and  not  exceeding  two ;  40  for  over  two  years 
being  one  of  mistiucen  identity.  The  inspec-  and  not  exceeding  three;  25  for  over  four  years 
tors,  in  their  annual  report,  express  themselves  and  not  exceeding  five;  16  fdr  various  terms 
very  strongly  in  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  between  five  and  ten  years;  12  for  ten  years, 
the  Gk>vemor^s  course  in  refusing  pardons,  and  4  for  life.  Eleven  deaths  occurred  among 
After  quoting  very  decided  opinions  nrom  the  the  convicts  during  the  year,  of  which  two 
authorities  of  other  prisons  as  to  the  bad  effect  were  of  life  convicts,  who  had  been  in  prison  a 
upon  discipline,  and  the  general  discontent  that  number  of  years,  and  three  of  prisoners  shot 
prevails  among  prisoners,  so  long  as  they  sup-  in  an  attempt  to  escape, 
pose  pardons  to  be  possible,  they  say :  ^'  The  The  receipts  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Corree- 
effect  of  numerous  pardons  upon  the  discipline  tion  were  $65,259.51,  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  prison  is  also  manifest  in  another  way.  $50,056.14,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $15,dOS.S7. 
The  convicts  have  the  impression  that  the  au-  The  convicts  in  this  institution  are  put  to  labor 
thorities  of  the  prison  have  more  or  less  to  do  within  its  walls,  under  proper  direction,  and 
with  every  pardon ;  at  least,  that  their  assent  this  system  has  hitherto  resulted  in  a  steady 
or  approval  is  necessary.  Distrust  and  dis-  profit  to  the  institution,  and  has  been  more 
satisfaction  are  engendered  in  consequence,  satisfactory  than  that  adopted  in  the  State 
The  physician  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary  also  Prison,  where  the  labor  of  prisoners  is  let  to 
reports  that  he  is  troubled  greatly  with  per-  contractors,  and  generally  at  a  loss  to  the 
sons  who  feign  disease,  in  order  to  facilitate  State.  The  number  received,  during  the  year, 
their  application  for  pardon.  Our  own  prison,  was  1,098^  which  is  11  more  than  that  in  1867. 
by  reason  of  freedom  from  the  exciting  cause.  The  convictions  were  mostly  for  yagrsncj  and 
has  ceased  to  exhibit  the  effects  described.  All  other  minor  offences.  A  regular  s^ool  is  held 
our  observation  and  experience  tend  to  satisfy  for  the  inmates,  three  evenings  in  each  week. 
us  of  the  correctness  of  these  riews ;  and  that  and  a  series  of  lectures,  by  able  profesaonal  and 
the  health,  contentment,  and  eiyoyment  of  the  scientific  men,  has  been  had  for  their  attend- 
prisoners  themselves  are  immeasurably  promo-  ance.  The  superintendent,  in  his  annual  re- 
ted  by  the  conviction  that  it  is  useless  to  spend  port,  urged  that  the  Legislature  be  asked  to 
money,  time,  effort,  or  anxiety,  in  the  endeavor  render  more  eficient  aid  for  reformatoiy  por- 
to  get  pardoned,  out  for  light  or  insufScient  poses,  for  the  imprisonment  in  this  institutioa 
reasons.^'  of  prostitutes,  vftgrants,  confirmed  pilferers, 
A  large  allowance  is  now  made  to  prisoners  and  those  whose  passions  and  appetites  are  be- 
in  deduction  from  their  sentences,  for  good  be-  yond  their  control ;  who,  by  mdnlg^ice,  be- 
harior  during  confinement,  and  the  agent  rec-  come  dangerous  members  of  sooie^,  and  are 
ommends  that  a  portion  of  their  earnings — say  convicted  of  misdemeanors  before  any  proper 
from  six  to  ten  cents  a  day — ^be  set  apart  for  tribunal.  Experience  has  shown,  that  to  sai- 
them,  and  paid  to  them  at  their  discharge.  He  tence  such  prisoners  to  imprisonment  for  defi- 
says :  '^  Regard  for  their  families,  who  may  be  nite  periods,  frequently  subverts  tiie  puiposs 
in  dependent  circumstances,  and  pride  of  char-  in  view,  and  is  almost  always  a  hinderanoe ;  for, 
acter,  would,  in  one  class  of  convicts,  incite  to  the  effect  of  too  long  a  sentence  is  depresang, 
good  behavior,  that  they  might  take  home,  on  and  of  too  brie^  unimproving;  so  that,  in  either 
their  discharge,  all  they  could  be  entitled  to.  case,  that  merited  process  essential  to  refor- 
Those  that  might  have  occasion  to  use  their  mation  is  prevented  or  destroyed.  Human  w^ 
money  in  this  way,  would  have  the  means  to  dom  is  insufftdent  to  adjust  th^  sentence  at  the 
>urchase  tools,  etc.,  or  a  small  capital  with  time  of  imposing  it,  as  now  done,  so  as  to  avoid 
.vhich  to  commence  business.  Hence  a  great  this  consequence,  and  he  is  satisfied  it  can  ooly 
inducement  would  be  offered  for  each  convict  be  done  by  the  aid  of  that  observation  of  the 
to  demean  himself  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  character  and  conduct  to  be  had  sul^eqaent  to 
he  would  also  become  interested  in  the  good  the  commitment  of  the  prisoner.  There  can- 
behavior  of  all  the  others ;  the  necessity  of  not  be  an  increase  of  liability  to  erroneous  and 
compulsory  labor  and  corporeal  punishment  uiyust  sentences,  by  leaving  the  duration  o€  im- 
would  be  very  much  lessened,  and  we  should  pnsonment  to  be  determined  by  competent  an- 
find  that  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  would  take  thority,  after  suitable  opportunity  for  observing 
the  place  of  suUenness  and  discontent,  and  con-  the  prisoner ;  but  it  must  be  lessened  by  such 
victs  would  feel  that  they  had  received  some  a  course.    To  commit  these  prisoners  to  the 
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House  of  Oorrectioix  until  they  are  reformed, 
as  is  proposed,  will  be  a  strong  inducement  for 
them  to  enter  more  directly  upon  the  work  of 
self-improvement,  and  thns  a  shorter  period  of 
imprisonment  will  be  required  to  fit  them  again 
for  society  than  if  sentenced  for  a  definite  term. 
The  influence  of  the  proposed  change  will  be 
most  salutary  as  a  restraining  force  in  commu- 
nity, and  will  put  punishment  before  the  peo- 
ple in  its  proper  light,  namely,  as  a  healing  or 
curative  measure.  One  of  the  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  the  reformation  of  persons  received 
into  this  prison  is,  their  mistaken  idea  that  im- 
prisonment is  inflicted  to  satisfy  justice,  or  to 
pay  them  off,  in  privation  or  suffenng,  for  some 
real  or  fancied  wrong  to  somebody  or  some- 
thing which  they  have  committed ;  failing  to 
see,  as  they  generally  do,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
law  that  punishes,  and  of  the  pardon  that  for- 
gives, is  essentially  the  same,  being  only  dif- 
ferent instruments  for  restoring  to  society 
sound  members.  And  the  superintendent 
would  have  the  law  so  changed  that  sentences 
to  the  House  of  Correction  should  be  limited 
until  discharge  by  the  circuit  or  other  judge, 
on  recommendation  by  the  superintendent  or 
inspeotorsy  upon  the  ground  of  improved  char- 
acter. 

The  8tate  Reform  School  is  situated  at  Lan- 
sing, and  receives  Juvenile  offenders  under  sev- 
enteen years  of  age.  Number  of  inmates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  257.  Admitted  during 
the  year,  99 ;  discharged,  lOj ;  number  remain- 
ing, 247,  which  is  a  decrease  of  88  in  two  years. 
Of  those  admitted  18  were  ten  years  of  age,  9 
were  eleven,  10  were  twelve,  17  were  thirteen, 
16  were  fourteen,  19  were  fifteen,  and  15  were 
sixteen ;  83  were  children  of  American  parents, 
and  66,  including  9  colored,  were  children  of 
persons  foreign  bom.  The  offences  for  which 
they  were  received  were  as  follows :  vagrancy, 
1 ;  assardt  and  battery,  2 ;  burglary  and  larceny, 
2 ;  grand  larceny,  2 ;  petit  larceny,  86 ;  returned, 
7.  The  sentences  are  trntO  they  reach  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  with  large  liberty  in  the  Board 
of  Control  to  discharge  for  good  behavior. 
The  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part,  employed 
in  making  chairs. 

The  trustees  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind,  at  Flint,  report  their  receipts  for  the 
years  1867  and  1868  at  $124,572.18,  which  has 
been  expended  as  follows :  previous  indebted- 
ness, $8,174.08;  construction  account,  $51,- 
954.20 ;  general  expense  account,  $59,088.58 ; 
imclasflified  expenditures,  $5,405.27  —  total, 
$124,572.18.  The  number  of  inmates  at  differ- 
ent times  has  been  as  follows :  June,  1865,  94 ; 
June,  1866,  109;  June,  1867, 116;  June,  1868, 
119 ;  at  ^e  end  of  the  year,  140.  "Whole  num- 
ber in  attendance  nnce  the  last  report,  181,  of 
whom  86  were  blind,  and  145  deaf  and  dumb. 
Egbert  L.  Bangs  is  principal  of  the  asylum,  and 
Mrs.  Zelinda  K.  De  Mott,  matron.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  instruction  by  means  of  the 
sign-language,  articulation  and  lip-reading  are 
tanght  to  those  who  appear  to  be  fit  subjects, 
Vol.  vin.— 82     ▲ 


and  with  very  gratifying  results.  Children  are 
not  received  until  they  are  ten  years  of  age, 
and  the  principal  recommends  their  being  kept 
at  home  with  their  parents  until  they  are 
twelve.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  in- 
stitution for  seven  years,  and  it  is  thought ^that 
the  period  of  age  from  twelve  to  nineteen  is 
more  useful  to  the  pupils  receiving  instruction 
than  any  earlier. 

The  maintenance  expenses  of  the  Asylum 
for  the  Insane  at  Kalamazoo,  for  1867  and  1868, 
were  $114,918.52;  the  construction  ftmd  re- 
ceived, during  the  same  period,  $158,889.37,  not 
all  of  which  is  yet  expended.  The  following 
shows  the  number  of  patients : 


Mid*.         rcBuOt.    1      Total. 

Bemaixdfig  Dec.  1, 1866.. 
Beceived  to  Nov.  80, 1868. 

78 
98 

94 
108 

172 
201 

Whole  number  treated. .. 

171 

202 

878 

Diflcbarged  recovered .... 
"         improYed.... 
"        unimproved.. 

80 

6 

20 

28 

9 

20 

58 
15 
40 

Total  discharged.... 
Bemalning  Nov.  80, 1868. 

66 
116 

57 
145 

118 
260 

Additional  accommodations  for  patients  were 
prepared  during  this  period,  but  they  are  all 
occupied.  E.  H.  Van  Duzen  is  medical  super- 
intendent. The  following  statistics,  of  the 
whole  number  of  patients  admitted  since  the 
asylum  was  opened,  will  be  of  interest : 


AOM, 

ifai*. 

Fvnala. 

ToUL 

Under  10 

•  • 

26 

120 

84 

68 

48 

27 

2 

8 

2 

28 

149 

112 

79 

85 

18 

4 

18 

2 

From  10  to  20 

64 

"     20  "  80 

269 

«*     80  "  40 

"     40  "  60 

196 
147 

<*     fin  <*  fto 

"     60  "  70 

78 
40 

70  and  m>vard. .,.....». 

6 

Congenital  and  unknown 

16 

Total 

878 

485 

808 

Bom  in  the  United  States,  568 ;  Ireland,  68  ; 
Germany,  64;  England,  89;  Canada,  28;  Scot- 
land,«.16 ;  other  foreign  countries,  17 ;  unascer- 
tained, 18.  Of  the  whole  number,  90  had  re- 
ceived a  collegiate  education,  and  529  a  com- 
mon-school education.  Their  civil  condition 
was  as  follows : 


Married 

Sinffle 

Wiaowers  and  widows. .. 
Unosoertained 


Mil*. 

F«m»h. 

Total. 

169 

282 

401 

186 

160 

846 

11 

47 

68 

1 

2 

8 

867 

641 

808 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  State  was  better  than 
that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  more  than  an 
average  crop.  The  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour 
at  Detroit  were  sixty  per  cent,  greater  than  for 
1867.  Spring  crops  were  also  unusually  good, 
and  the  year  was  one  of  general  prosperity  to 
the  fanning  community.     To  this  Btatemen1> 
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however,  some  exceptions  most  be  made.  The 
low  price  of  wool  indoced  the  killing  off  of 
many  sheep,  and  it  .is  not  probable  that  the 
wool-clip  of  1868  exceeded  that  of  1867.  The 
crop  of  apples  was  also  very  poor,  and  that  of 
peaches  less  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
shipments  from  Bt  Joseph,  however,  were 
larger.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
shipments  of  frait  from  that  port  for  the  year: 
Btrswberries,  bashels,  17,000 ;  raspberries,  do., 
6,600 ;  blaokberries,  do.,  10,600  j  peaches,  bas- 
kets and  boxes,  608,082.  Bt.  Joseph  is  a  small 
town  of  three  thoasond  inhabitants  or  there- 
aboat,  with  a  poor  harbor,  but  the  land  imme- 
diately about  it  sells  at  almost  fabulous  prices 
for  the  planting  of  orchards.  The  mean  differ- 
ence in  the  winter  temperatnre  of  the  western 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  ITichii:^  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  degrees  in  favor  of  the ibrmer. 
The  prodacCion  of  salt  in  the  Saginaw  valley 
for  the  year  reached  Gfi5,690  barrels,  agtinst 
474,721  for  1867.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
bosmess  is  (2,217,000.  Amoont  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  60,284  barrels. 

'The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  Saginaw 
EaterpTUe  of  the  quantity  of  Imnber  cnt  within 
the  State  in  1BS8: 


and  the  remainder  of  the  Hne  nsarl;  Giuihed. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Ibere  vers  nitbiii  the 
State  1,260  miles  of  railroad  completed  and  id 
actual  use. 

The  business  of  the  Banlt  Ste.  Uuie  Fili! 
Canal  showed  a  oonsiderable  failing  a£  Tk 
following  is  a  comparative  exhibit : 


tijaa 


The  falling  off  was  mainly  das  to  the  deprts- 
sion  in  the  copper  bnmnua,  bnt  somewbitib) 
to  a  great  fire  at  Marquette  in  Juns,  nM 
lessened  the  fkcihtdes  for  ahippiag  iron.  Hie 
mineral  which  passed  down  the  cinal  t«  u 
follows:  copper,  tons,  12,222i;  iron  ore, Unts, 
161,989 ;  pig  iron,  tons,  21,471.  The  foUiniiif 
are  some  of  the  principal  articlea  puna;  op- 
Pork,  bbl*... 
Floar,  bbli. . . 
Beetbbli.... 


CoaLbmi lUU 

Powil8j,toia »» 

Bauir,Iba <K« 

U»l,ib..^. »g 


Bit  Share. . . 


Banm  Oo 

GrttiotCo 

Hsrlns  dtj... 


VhlMBlrar...      SGJUO.COO 

Uulitce ISG,00O.O0O 

Qnad  TnTerae  80,000,000 

PSn  Umrqiistta.    WMiSaa 

oa  Vatem  \  nE^OOO.OOO 


fl*lt,Sl  ^_._ 

Co*na  Enln.  boih,  .Sffi.US 
Uerehudlu,  loni . .     BJSl       .  ..„..,  _ 
aroiuuirMd,toiis..    1,UK      lUt,lbi... 

Iron  mining  at  Uarquette  was  pro^MW. 
and  woold  have  been  more  so  batfonbefre 
in  June.  The  followin^^  ia  a  oompintim  n- 
hibit  for  eleven  jmts: 


This  is  a  considerable  increase  on  the  pro- 
duction of  ftuy  former  year.  The  single  mill 
of  H.  W.  B^^  &  Oo.,  at  Winona,  out  82,291,907 

foet. 

The  plaster-beds  at  Tawaa  City,  on  Saginaw 
Bay,  are  being  rapidly  developed.  The  ship- 
ments for  the  year  amounted  to  more  than 
20,000  tons  of  crade  gypsum,  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  the  shipment  of  calcined 
plaster,  &c.,  also  commenced,  and  reached 
2,000  barrels.  Above  the  first  stratum  of  gyp- 
sum, which  is  10  to  12  feet  in  thickness,  there 
are  6  to  8  feet  of  earth.  Beneath  is  a  stratum 
of  slate  2^  feet,  then  one  of  gypsnm  6  feet, 
then  a  second  of  slate  2  feet,  and  then  for  18 
feet  nothing  bat  gypsum  of  very  superior  qual- 
ity is  reached.  The  beds  are  immediately 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  and 
remunerative  business  in  this  mineral  at  this 
point  ia  exceedingly  promising.  Of  Qrand 
Rapids  plastsr  there  were  shipped  from  Grand 
Haven  41,720  tons  of  crude  and  116,680  bar- 
rels of  prepared,  which  is  probably  equal  to 
the  total  production  of  the  beds  for  the  year. 

The  Grand  River  Valley  RaUroad,  from 
Jackson  in  the  direction  of  Grand  Bapids,  was 
pnt  in  operation  for  61  miles  at  the  eaatem  end, 
and  upon  the  Kalamazoo,  Allegan,  and  Grand 
Rapids  road  the  cars  were  running  to  Allegan, 


ttut. 

T_In*an. 

To-nH-. 

llUIO. 

S1,0S6 

«e,sT> 
ib;tsi 

85,KS 

sssiat 

i6\i6i 
MS,8Ta 
«t9,SS0 
«8,*90 

1,™ 

7,868 
6,6*0 

•j\m 
e,sii 

1S,8S9 
18,S8» 

18,«T 

w.en 

fe 

lB6t 

^f^^ 

1888 

w^i 

Two  new  (nrnaoea  are  la  piucKm  w  — ; 
tion,  and  the  prospect  of  increased  bnaness" 
1869  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  favonbk 

Copper-mining  was  depremed  ttiron|l>c«'j 
the  year.  Up  to  April,  1868,  one  himdrediM 
four  copper-mining  oompaniee,  in  the  Ut' 
Superior  region,  had  made  assenmenta  ip<^ 
shareholders  to  the  amount  in  all  of  (I^^*^' 
GOO,  and  pud  no  dividends.  Theshomoi 
eight  other  companies  was  as  follows: 


..AM^ 

IMMk 

»100,000 

890|000 

416,000 
110,000 

iss,ooa 

110,000 
800,000 

TT^Vlrlin 

»).»! 

Pittsburg  and  Boston. 

I(0> 

Total 

$i,a«,ooo 

|5,W». 

The  complete  statistics  of  oopper  prodi»<i^_ 
for  the  year  are  not  yet  attainable.    Thst  »' 
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the  Ontonagon  district  for  three  years  is  as  so  doing.   The  regents  will  appeal  to  the  Legis- 

foUows:  1866,  1,647  tons,  173  pounds;  1867,  latnre  of  1869  to  relieve  them  from  the  oon- 

1,509  tons,  1,110  pounds;   1868,  1,116  tons,  dition. 

638  pounds.    There  was  a  similar  falling  off  At  the  observatory  of  the  ^chigan  Uni- 

elsewhere.-  versity,  the  observer,  James  C.  Watson,  dis- 

The   following   are    statistics   of  primary  covered  six  new  asteriods  in  the  months  of 

schools:  July,  Angast,  September,   and  October,  the 

Avenge  monthly  wages  paid  DAleteachen..         |47  TO  largest  immber  ever  discovered  in  the  same 

*^        **         *'       *^  female  **               SSI  08  penod  bv  anv  observer* 

^™w**''^"^^"*°^'''***"'^*"^*^^*'"        «64,TO4  MILXTARY  COMMISSIONS.    We  continue 

IncreueoTer]ntVear^^'.'.'.'.'.'!J^'!!!!!^               16^408  nnder  this  head  notices  of  several  cases  in  tho 

Number  attend^  achool ^'m!  c^^^^  more  for  uniformity  of  reference  with 

Are'SSJtfm^achoof^teiiiiiVtadte^^^^^^     6|montS  ?<^«r  volumes,  than   because  they  properly 

Namber  of  Tolnmes  in  dUtrict  libnziea 67,887  belong  under  such  title.   John  H.  Surratt,  who 

^^SSiSJtorttly^?^*"'^^''^ •wS'S  ^*»  brought  to  this  country  after  his  arrest, 

Teachenempioyed— oiaiea.' .'.'.'.'.'.'!.'.' i I.' .'.'.'!.'       ^,'o86  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Dis- 

_    "            ",  -      females ^^  7,685  trict  of  Columbia,  as  an  accessory  to  the  mur- 

^?J*'^.?^Pi'^SSlJi?^?'":::::::::::::  gSSS  aer  of  Mr,  Lincok.    After  a  long  and  tedious 

Total  moneys  raised  fbr  school  pniposes $2,487,888  61  trial,  the  jury  failed  to  agree.    Another  indict- 

piidS^r taffl-iid- iiiil-,i;-iidiibu- «  •*"•"'  "  ?««»* ^af  ?»«« presented  agwnst  him,  charging 

same |B08,T06  88  him  With  treason  and  adhering  to  the  enemy ; 

S-»ii!?5*i^?f  °'  ^\!S?^K^i *^**«S  to  ^^  ^^  counsel  pleaded  the  statute  of  limit- 

Knmberofpriyate  or  select  schools 219       -. j  . ,  f  _«.  i.«^       ^t  i      -lo/jo     m 

Papila  attending  same ll,W7  wions  and  the  proclamation  of  J  uly,  1 868.    To 

•Ti.^      u  ^1 ^        jj            A    '    3  these  pleas  the  Qovemment   demurred,  but 

«.  ^« '«'5»?l-«;»°«y''  eroded  were  derived  ^^ey  wWe  anstained  by  the  court,  and  sSrratt 

from  the  fonowing  sources :  ^^  „^  ^^y^^  discharged  from  cidstody  after  a 

In  district  treasuries  at  beginning  of  year. . .   $289,877  87  confinement  of  eighteen  months. 

BeceiTedftomSUto^twigmiil^ta^^^^ JgJ^gJ  g  The  indictment  against  Jeflferson  Davis  was 

"        **    nte-bius iio]886  96  before  the  United  States  Court  held  atBich- 


U  It 


u    SlS2i*5l;S?;^;?L?lK5lL"-     ^®^**^  mond,  the  CWef  justice  and  judge  underwood 
oistnct  taxes  to  par  teachers  .v.  a*      v    ^.v  i    ^  ^i.    a 

wages !\7. 444,918  00  presiding,  on  a  motion  by  the  counsel  of  thede- 

"        »*    d^tt^^'^^ *"®^ ^'S  S  ^"^^^^"^  hsBod  upon  the  argument  that,  as  the 

^        "    ^^S^soaicea'/. '.!!!!'. !!'.!!!    409^8TOra  fourteenth    amendment  to   the   Constitution 

'- prescribed  a  punishment  to  those  who  had  en- 
Total  expenditures  for  the  year $2,487,680  82  ggg^  jj^  rebellion,  having  held  office  before, 

Thefollowingare  statistics  of  the  university:  and   having   taken  an   oath  to  support  the 


Academic  Department . . 
Department  of  Medicine. 
Department  of  Law 


422 
858 
842 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  such  nun- 
2SS.     ishment  took  the  place  of  any  that  coula  be 

inflicted  under  an  indictment.     On  this  the 

^^  court  were  divided,  and  the  case  was  certified 
252        to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

and,  pending  its  hearing,  the  proclamation  of 


The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  also  the  rresident  was  issued  and  a  nolle  prosequi 

conferred  on  Professor  James  R.  Boise,  of  entered  in  the  case. 

Chicago    University ;    Professor    Herbert  A.  The  McArdle  case  came  before  the  Supreme 

Newton,  of  Tale  College;  and  Domingo  F.  Sar-  Court,  and  was  argued,  but,  before  its  dec!- 

miento.  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  sion.  Congress  pas^  a  law  taking  jurisdic- 

Jhe  Legislature  of  1867  made  the  first  State  tion  of  the  case  away  from  the  court, 
appropriation  toward  an  endowment  for  the  MILMAN,  Very  Rev.  Henby  Habt,  D.  D., 
university,  by.  providing  for  an  annual  State  Dean  of  St.  Paulas,  an  English  clergyman,  poet, 
tax  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  on  the  valuation  dramatist^  critic,  and  historian,  bom  in  Lon- 
of  property;  but  coupled  with  the  condition  don,  February  10,  1791 ;  died  there,  September 
that  the  regents  should  first  appoint  a  pro-  25,  1868.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
fessor  of  homceopathy  in  the  Department  of  Francis  Milman,  Baronet,  the  favorite  court 
medicine.  The  regents,  believing  that  two  physician  of  George  III.,  a  wealthy  and  ac- 
systems  of  medicine  could  not  be  harmoniously  complished  courtier.  His  early  classical  train- 
taught  in  the  same  institution  at  the  same  ing  was  obtained  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
place,  made  the  appointment,  but  under  regu-  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
fations  which  contemplated  the  establishment  whose  academy  at  Greenwich  produced  many 
of  a  separate  school  at  another  place  than  Ann  remitfkable  classical  scholars.  From  Green- 
Arbor,  at  which  the  new  professor  should  give  wich,  he  passed  to  Eton,  where  his  Latin  verses 
his  instruction.  The  State  authorities,  not  were  remarkable,  even  among  the  illustrious 
regarding  this  as  a  compliance  with  the  concU-  Etonians  of  that  time.  From  Eton  he  went 
tions  of  the  appropriation,  declined  to  pay  over  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
the  moneys  raised  in  1867  and  1868,  and  the  a  pupil  of  Elmaley,  who,  with  Person  and  Bur- 
Supreme  Court  held  that  they  were  right  in  ney,  were  the  tiiree  great  scholars  of  that 
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day,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1809,  proceed-  Mr.  Murray's  next  conunission  to  Professor 
ing  M.  A.  in  1812.  In  the  university  he  gained  Milman  was  the  editing  and  annotating  of  Gib- 
first-class  honors,  both  in  classics  and  mathe-  bon's  ^'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £m- 
matics,  and  carried  off  all  the  four  annual  prizes  pire."  The  research  into  Gibbon's  authorities, 
open  to  the  competition  of  all  undergraduates  which  he  found  necessary  in  this  nndertaking, 
and  bachelors  respectively — the  "Newdigate,"  developed  the  latent  historical  genius  in  Mil- 
the  "Latin  Verse,*'  the  "Latin  Essay,"  and  man,  and  gave  him  the  first  impulse  toward 
the  "  English  Essay.''  The  subject  of  his  New-  the  preparation  of  those  great  historical  works 
digate  prize,  "  The  Apollo  Belvedere,"  was  so  which  are  alike  the  evidences  of  his^  profound 
ably  handled,  that  the  essay  has  been  a  tradi-  research,  his  extraordinary  impartiality,  and 
tion  of  the  university  from  that  time  to  the  'his  great  critical  powers.    The  elegance  and 

E resent.    Soon  after  taking  his  second  degree  finish  of  his  style,  its  stately  grandeur,  and  its 

e  was  elected  a  FeUow  of  Brasenose  College,  unsurpassed  luddity  and  simplicity,  make  his 

In  1815   he  published  "Fazio,  a  Tragedy,"  works  models  of  "English  undefiled."    The 

which  was  successfully  brought  upon  the  stage  gorgeous  exuberance  of  his  earlier  writings  dis- 

at  Govent  Garden,  and  has  been  reproduced  appears,  but  the  brilliancy  remains  to  »nbel- 

with  fair  success  at  intervals  ever  since.    In  lish  the  solid  substratum   of  fact,   carefully 

1817  he  took  orders,  and  was  shortly  after  ap-*  ascertained  and  collated,  which  it  serves  to 
pointed  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading.      In  adorn.    His  first  really  historical  work,  ^'Tfae 

1818  appeared  his  "Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  History  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of 
City,  an  Heroic  Poem,"  which  was  followed,  in  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in.  the 
1820,  by  "  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  a  beautiful  Roman  Empire,"  in  three  volumes,  was  not 
dramatic  poem,  with  some  fine  sacred  lyrics  published  till  1840,  after  more  than  ten  year? 
interspersed.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  Pro-  of  diligent  study.  The  same  year  he  published 
fessor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  course  also  a  collected  edition  ofhis"  Poetical  Works,^ 
of  the  same  year  published  three  other  poems  containing  some  pieces  besides  those  already 
— "The  Martyr  of  Antioch,"  "Belahazzar,"  mentioned.  In  1881  Lord  Melbourne  had 
and  "  Anne  Boleyn."  He  was  already  a  valued  gijen  him  the  crown  living  of  St.  MargaretVs 
and  frequent  contributor  to  the  Qua/rterly  Be-  Westminster,  and  in  1849  Lord  John  Kussell 
view,  and  his  criticisms  on  authors  were  looked  conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
for  with  interest.  In  1826  this  young  and  bril-  which  he  held  till  his  death.  After  the  publi- 
liant  clergyman  and  professor,  now  in  his  cation  of  his  "  History  of  Christianity,"  he  ap- 
thirty-fifth  year,  was  appointed  Hampton  Lee-  plied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  work 
turer,  that  honor  to  which  so  many  ripe  schol-  which  was  to  be  the  crowning  labor  of  lus  life; 
ars  among  the  English  clergy  aspire,  and  to  and,  though  possessing  that  rare  faculty,  for  a 
which  so  few  of  tnem  attain.  The  lectures  historian,  of  knowing  just  where  to  put  his 
were  delivered  and  published  the  next  year,  hand  upon  the  facts  he  needed,  it  was  foui^ 
The  subject  he  had  chosen  was,  "The  Charac-  teen  years  before  he  had  completed  his  **  His- 
ter  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  considered  as  tory  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  and,  to  the  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  Y.,'' 
surprise  of  all  his  hearers,  it  was  treated  some-  in  six  volumes.  This  work  is  one  of  learning, 
what  dramatically,  beginning  with  a  tableau  and  chastened  eloquence;  it  displays  a  gnso 
of  the  apostolic  company.  The  young  Oxford  of  human  nature  in  its  refigioua  workings  ana 
professor  had  not  thus  far  found,  with  all  he  its  wide  sympathies,  and  aspires  at  impaztiality, 
had  accomplished  and  attained,  his  true  voca-  which  entitle  its  author  to  take  rank  with  the 
tion,  but  he  was  drawing  toward  it.  John  prominent  English  historians.  Besides  the 
Murray,  his  publisher,  had  projected  a  series  works  we  have  named,  Dean  'Wilwiffci^  also 
of  works  under  the  title  of  "  The  Family  Li-  published  a  "  Memoir  of  Lord  Macaolay,"  a 
brary,"  which  were  to  comprise,  in  their  wide  "Life  of  John  Keats,"  an  exquisite  illus^tited 
scope,  history,  poetry,  science,  fiction,  and  ad-  edition  of  Horace,  with  notes,  translations  of 
venture.  To  Professor  Milman  he  assigned  the  "Agamemnon"  of  uSschylus,  the  "Bao- 
"The  History  of  the  Jews,"  expecting,  probably,  ch»  "  of  Euripides,  and  some  of  his  favorites 
a  safe,  though  somewhat  dull,  manual  of  Old  among  the  minor  Gre^  poets,  and  ^*  Hebrew 
Testament  history.  But  the  brilliant  author  Prophecy,  a  Sermon,"  the  two  latter  publi^ed 
was  not  satisfied  with  appearing  as  a  dull,  in  1865.  He  had  also  at  the  time  of  his  death 
hackneyed  compiler,  and  he  produced  a  work,  completed  for  publication  lus  "  History  of  St 
readable  enough,  and  fascinating  from  its  ele-  Paul's  Cathedral"  In  breadth  of  learning,  in 
^ance  of  style,  but  so  liberal  and  tolerant  in  dignified  but  not  stilted  eloquence  as  a  writer, 
its  spirit  as  to  offend  the  stricter  school  of  and  in  brilliancy  and  geniality  in  sodsl  life, 
ecclesiastics,  and  withal  defective  in  its  state-  it  will  be  long  ere  we  shall  find  the  equal  of 
ments  of  important  facts  in  the  realm  of  biblical  the  gifted  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

criticism.    The  book  was,  nevertheless,  popu-  MliN'NESOTA.    The  number  of  the  inhab- 

lar,  and,  nearly  forty  years  later,  its  author  re-  itants  of  this  vast  State  has  not  reached  half  a 

vised  and  almost  entirely  rewrote  it,  introdu-  million  yet,  though  it  has  been  steadily  and 

cing  the  wealth  of  biblical  lore  which  he  had  largely  increasing ;  her  vote  cast  on  Novem- 

been  all  those  years  engaged  in  accumulating,  her  2,  1868,  amounted    to    71,824,    but    in 
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1860  it  was  84,823.  Afl  Govemor  Marshall  which  is  (10,000,000  more  than  for  1867. 
Bays,  in  his  message  to  the  LegislBture,  The  preseixt  mode  of  assessment  seems  imper- 
dated  January  7,  1869:  ^^From  estimates  feet,  or  wrong,  and  the  Govemor  ascribes  the 
based  npon  the  returns  of  the  school  census,  defect  in  a  great  measure  to  ^^  the  unfaithful 
and  from  the  vote  at  the  late  election,  it  is  execution  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  assessors.^' 
reliably  ascertained  that  the  population  of  One  among  the  bad  features  of  the  system  now 
the  State  is  about  four  hundred  and  forty-five  in  operation  is  the  possibility  that  ^^  he  who  is 
thousand. ''  Her  condition,  however,  appears  assessed  has  to  pay  double  to  cover  the  loss 
to  be  one  of  general  prosperity,  with  still  that  results  from  his  neighbor's  property  es- 
brighter  prospects  for  the  friture,  especially  in  caping  assessment."  Grovemor  Marshall  urges 
regard  to  the  development  of  her  many  and  the  tuloption  of  effectual  means  ^*to  secure  a 
ample  resources.  *  Just  and  fiill  assessment  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
Concerning  her  finances,  the  Govemor  states  erty,  in  order  that  the  burdens  of  the  govem- 
the  principal  transactions  of  the  treasury  ment  may  be  equally  distributed ; "  and  antici- 
daring  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  80, .  pates  that  by  this  means,  in  the  rapidly- 
1868,  to  have  been :  '^  The  entire  redemption  increasing  public  wealth,  the  State  tax  *^  from 
of  the  State  bonds  issued  under  the  act  of  July,  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  as  it  now  is,  would  in 
1858 ;  the  addition  of  $500,000  to  the  eduoa-  one  or  two  years  be  reduced  to  four."  As  the 
tional  funds;  the  collection  of  $102,828.02  tax  imposed  on  the  citizens  for  State  purposes 
from  the  General  Government,  on  account  of  constitutes  a  very  small  part  of  the  burden 
war  expenditures ;  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  which  they  must  bear  under  the  name  of  taxa- 
of  $100,000,  for  the  erection  of  State  buildings,  tion,  seven-eighths  of  it  belonging  to  ^^town, 
and  the  expenditure  of  $127,000  for  such  pur-  city,  and  county  taxes,"  the  Govemor  reoom- 
poses,  and  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt,  mends  *^  care  in  the  passage  of  bills  authorizing 
$25,000."  local  taxation." 

The  State  receipts  from  all  sources,  in  1868,  Upon  the  fact  that  special  and  private  legis- 

were   $836,990.02,    and    the    disbursements  lation  absorbs  f^y  two-tl^ds  of  the  business 

$762,815.90 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  transacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre- 

of  $74,234.12.     The   receipts   comprise   the  sentatives,  while  the  State  pays  for  all  the 

above-mentioned  $102,823.02,  collected  from  printing,  Govemor  Marshall,  pointing  to  the  ex- 

the  General  Government,  and  the  loan  of  $100,-  ample  of  other  States,  recommends  a  State  tax 

000  for  State  buildings,  which  are  both  ex-  to  be  laid  ^*  on  all  private  acts,"  which  "  would 

traordinary  items;  while  the  disbursements  in-  either  produce  a  handsome  revenue,  or  impose 

elude  $243,731.25,  "  invested  for  school  fund,"  a  wholesome  restraint  on  special  legislation." 

and  $114,981.92,  ^*a  State  apportionment  to  Conceming  public    instmction,    the   land 

schools."  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 

The  recognized  folded  debt  of  the  State  is  State,  for  school  purposes,  is   estimated   at 

$300,000,  made  up  by  three  loans  of  equal  sums,  3,000,000  acres.    A  little  above  one-tenth  of  it 

negotiated  in  1862,  for  war  purposes,  and  in  has  been  disposed  oj^  including  76,810  acres  sold 

1867  and  1868,  for  building  charitable  institu-  in  1868  for  $464,840.61.     The  amount  to  be 

tions.    The    contingent,  or  floating   debt,  is  received  from  the  sale  of  the  whole,  making 

$20,000,  which  the  Governor  states  to  be  the  allowance    for    inferior  land  in  some   parts, 

^^  smallest  floating  debt  that  has  ever  been  at  is  estimated  at  $16,000,000.    This  will  con- 

the  end  of  a  fiscal  year ; "  adding  that  ^^  the  stitute  the  permanent  school  fund,  and   its 

funded  debt  is  also  smaller  than  it  has  ever  annual  interest,  the  general  school  fhnd.    The 

been  since  the  war  loan  of  1862.    The  balance  Govemor    says    that   the    last-named    fond 

in  the  revenue  fund— $23,892.d5~is  the  largest  "amounted,  in  1868,  to  $115,794.38,  and  was 

it  has  ever  been  before  at  the  end  of  the  year."  distributed  to  the  several  school  districts,  in 

Her  accounts  with  the  United  States  for  war  proportion  to  the  number  of  children." 

expenditures  have  been  nearly  all  settled,  as  The  State  of  Miimesota  takes  commendable 

the  said  $102,823.02  collected  in  1868,  with  care  that  her  youth  generally  should  receive 

other  sums  received  on  the  same  aci^ount  in  the  benefits  of  education  in  the  elements,  as 

former  years,  leaves  a  balance  of  only  $48,666.-  well   as  in   the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 

44  yet  due  to  her  on  that  account.   Of  this  sum  edge,  and  her  citizens    appear    individually 

he  anticipates  that  $25,000  will  probably  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  with  gratifying 

collected,  by  fhmishing  explanations  and  vouch-  results.    The  school  statistics  for  1868,  taken 

ers,  and  for  the  rest  it  is  necessary  "  to  await  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 

fdrther  legislation  of  Congress,  applicable  to  all  lie  Instruction,  and  embodied  in  the  Governor's 

the  States  having  war  claims."  message,  seem  interesting  enough  to  be  here 

The  estimated  revenue  of  the  State  for  1869  subjoin^  and  are  as  follows : 

is    $367,642.35,  and  tbe    expenditure   $286,-  The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 

867.89.     The  surplus,  $80,784.46,  "  may  be  ap-  in  18G8  was  2,858.    Increase  for  the  year,  146.    The 

plied  to  the  erection  of  buUdings  for  State  in-  number  of  dUtricts  which  fwled  to  report  was  178, 

*•*  *•««-»>                    •  so  that  the  statistics  are  incomplete, 

stitutions.        ^  ^      ^,               ^     .        X  1.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  by 

The  value  of  taxable  property  is  set  down,  the  returns  of  1868,  were  129,108,  an  increase  of 

in  the   assessment  for  1868,  at  $75,000,000,  14,682  over  1867.    The  number  attending  school  in 
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1868  waB  81,696.    Showing  ft  gratiiyinff  inoretse  of  The  debts  of  the  nniyersitj,  amonnting  in  the 

16£8T  over  1867.             ,^^       ,    .^-a  •    v^v  aggregate  to  $126,000,  were  paid  with  tiie  pro- 

^he  whole  ^"S^Jj^'jfJ^"  ^J^^'iZ^  ceedfl  of  the  sale  of  14,000  acres  of  the  1851 
Bummer  and  winter  Bcnoois,  was  8,876.  Increase  ^'^'^^  -i  « »»***  i«  'j.  i  ji 
over  1867,  691.  Amount  paid  teachers  in  1868,  $822,-  grant  and  8,277  more  acres  of  its  lands  were 
786.16.  Increase  In  the  ^ear,  $67,798.  Value  of  sold  last  year  for  $50,46S.38,  which  has  been 
school-houses  in  the  State  in  1 868 jil, 091, 669.42.  In-  invested  as  a  permanent  fund.  The  land  re- 
crease  for  the  yjKj.*Jt5l?!L*!v  ^^^  °^*  ^'  "^^^^  maining  at  present  to  the  nniversity,  from  the 
^  wTole^o^t^'i^'i^^^^^  school  fund  in  two  grants  of  Congress,  and  ^atof  the  ^ 
1868.  $246,948.18.    Increase  for  the  year,  $78,079.60.  for  the  agncnltnnu  course,  is  164,000  acres,  esti- 

Whole  amount  receiyed  from  taxes  voted  by  districts  mated  at  $1,000,000. 

in  1868,  $869,278.85.  Increase  for  the  vear,  $148,606.16.  jf^  receipts  in  1868  were  $8,319.55,  and  the 

18S.'teS^  •SS^fS'ti?5!Si. W?<i°  'dUburBemente $7,698.60     No .opropriationis 

» vv^  1                                   ^1^1  asked  for  it;  as  it  is  expected  ^^  that  the  mcome 

The  report  says :  '^Ifinnesota  has  a  larger  will  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  ezpenses^^'  A 

number  of  school-houses  than  any  other  State  library  and  apparatus,  however,  which  the  re- 

in  the  Union,  of  the  same  population  and  tax-  gents  represent  to  be  urgently  needed,   the 

able  property.     Her  total   expenditures   for  Governor  says,  "if  it  is  consistent  with  other 

school  purposes  during  the  last  two  years  ex-  demands  on  the  treasury,  should  be  snpplitMl 

oeed  $1,5CK),000,  and  her  school-houses  have  by  the  State.^' 

already  cost  over  $1,000,000."  The  State  Historical  Society,  which  now  oc- 

Three  normal  schools,  destined  to  the  train-  oupies  the  basement  of  the  capitol  fitted  up  fc»r 

ing  of  future  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  it,  is  praised  by  the  Governor  on  accoont  of 

have  also  been  established  at  different  points  the  progress  made  by  it  daring  1868.     He  rec- 

in  the  State,  the  first  two  of  which  were  at-  ommends  its  wants  to  the  Legislature,  and  aL^ 

tended  last  year  by  164  students ;  the  third  one  a  fiirther  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  ^ate 

is  entering  now  upon  its  course  of  operation.  Library  in  order  to  enable  it  to  increase  the 

The  State  IJniveiyity  bids  fair  to  become  the  number  of  volumes  in  its  law  depardnent 
brighest  ornament,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  which,  he  says,  "  should  be  well  kept  np,"  and 
source  of  utility  to  Minnesota.  Last  year  it  is  in  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  public, 
was  attended  by  109  students ;  but  till  now  it  The  State  charitable  institutions  seem  to  be 
has  been  preparing,  as  it  were,  a  thorough  well  taken  care  of.  The  Governor  recom- 
organization  for  a  complete  and  permanent  mends  appropriations  necessary  to  complete 
institution.  During  the  last  yearns  session  the  buildings  destined  for  the  reception  and 
of  the  Legislature,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  treatment  of  the  insane — ^the  place  wherein 
tlie  Senate  purporting  to  reorganize  the  they  are  at  present  temporarily  kept  at  an  ex- 
State  University,  and  transferring  to  it  the  pense  of  above  $81,000  in  1868,  and  an  esti- 
eighty  -  six  thousand  acres  of  land  previ-  mated  one  of  $10,000  more  for  1869,  being  un- 
ously  granted  by  the  State  for  an  agricultural  healthy,  because  not  large  enough,  and  wantinsr 
college,  together  with  the  obligation  of  meet-  the  accommodations  required  for  their  comfort 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  grant.  This  bill  He  expresses  his  gratification  in  regard  to 
passed  the  Senate  on  February  12,  1868,  and  the  Institute  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  17th  of  Blind,  speaking  of  its  conduct  and  mani^ement 
the  same  month.  On  account  of  the  new  de-  as  well  as  of  the  treatment  and  progress  of  tiie 
partment  thus  added  to  the  university,  a  suit-  inmates  in  their  respective  conditions  as  leav- 
able  tract  of  land  near  its  site  has  lately  been  ing  little  or  nothing  to  wish  for  them.  He  rec- 
purohased  for  an  experimental  farm.  Accord-  ommends  a  workshop  in  the  asylum,  that  i^ 
mg  to  the  report  of  its  regents,  the  university  inmates,  when  they  leave  it,  may  take  care  of 
will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  themselves. 

term,  and  folly  enter  into  "  the  dassical,  scien-  The  Grovemor  speaks  of  the  Normal  Reform 

tific,  and  agricultural  courses."  School  and  the  thirty-six  J uvenOe  crimirnds  who 

Forty-six  thousand  acres  of  land  were  granted  are  its  inmates  in  this,  the  first  year  of  its  estab* 
by  Congress  to  Minnesota  "  for  a  Territorial  lishment.  By  steadily  pursuing  such  a  coarse 
University,^*  in  1851,  and  as  many  ^^  for  a  State  in  its  management  and  discipline  as  is  dos- 
University  "  in  1857,  when  the  people  of  that  in  operation,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  per- 
Territory  were  enabled  to  form  a  State  gov-  feet,  he  confidently  hopes  that  the  erring  youth 
emment.  Though  the  Commissioner  of  the  wiU  be  there  both  reformed  and  educated  to 
General  Land-Office,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  become  useful  members  of  society.  The  ex- 
Interior,  would  regard  the  second  grant  to  be  penses  of  this  institution  in  1868  were  $6,000, 
not  an  addition  to,  but  only  a  confirmation  of  and  for  1869  are  estimated  at  $8,000.  He  rec- 
the  first,  yet  a  bill  declaring  that  the  two  grants  ommends  increased  building  accommodations, 
are  distinct,  and  the  lands  of  both  assigned  by  as  needed. 

the  Federal  Government  to  the  University  of  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison 
Minnesota,  ^*  passed  the  Senate  just  before  the  at  the  end  of  November,  1868,  was  46,  three 
close  of  the  last  session  of  Oongress,  and  is  now  less  than  in  1867  at  the* same  date.  The  Gor- 
before  the  House,  and  its  passage  is  confidently  emor  states  that  the  number  of  convicts  re- 
expected."  ceived  in  1868  was  31.   The  discharged,  (m  ex- 
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piration  of  term,  18 ;  hj  pardon,  8 ;  bj  mill-  taken  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  provide  for 
tary  order.  6;  died,  2.  Tne  general  manage-  the  wants  of  those  within  her  limits  who  are  in 
xnent  of  tne  prison  has  been  good.  The  ex-  a  condition  of  suffering,  the  prompt  and  effi- 
penditnres  have  been  kept  within  appropria-  dent  manner  in  which  her  citizens  responded 
tions.  The  expenses  of  1868  were  $16,915.07.  last  fall  to  the  lond  cir  for  help  raised  outside, 
The  earnings  of  the  prison — ^labor  of  convicts  by  the  people  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  in 
and  board  of  United  States  convicts  —  were  the  British  possessions,  seems  worthy  of  men- 
$6,179.81.  He  requests  the  Legislature  to  favor  tion.  The  number  of  these  people,  who  have 
the  suggestions  of  the  warden  and  inspectors  no  nearer  civilized  neighbors  than  the  frontier 
for  some  improvements  in  the  State  Prison,  settlements  of  Minnesota,  and  this  at  a  distance 
^*  if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  needs*  of  four  hundred  miles,  conrists  of  about  fifteen 
of  other  State  institutions."  thousand  persons,  one-third  farmers,  who  pro- 
Commendable  interest  is  also  taken  by  the  vide  the  colony  with  breadstuffs  and  vegetables, 
State,  and  not  without  success,  for  collecting  and  one-third  buffalo-hunters,  who  fdmidi  it 
her  soldiers'  claims  against  the  Federal  Gov-  with  dry  meat  and  furs  for  the  long  winter, 
ernment  for  back  pay,  bounty,  and  pensions.  Both  kinds  of  food  entirely  failed  the  colonists 
The  report  of  the  A^utant-General  for  1868  in  1868,  the  fanners  having  gathered  not  one 
'^  shows  the  collection  of  2,284  claims  during  bushel  of  grain,  or  any  thing  else,  because  the 
the  year,  amounting  to  $227,912.85.  Since  the  grasshoppers,  like  the  plague  of  the  locusts,  had 
organization  of  the  bureau  of  claims  in  that  eaten  up  to  the  roots  every  plant  in  the  fields, 
office  in  March,  1865,  6,090  cases  were  pre-  The  hunters  found  no  game  whatever,  be- 
pared  and  forwarded  to  Washington,  of  which  cause  the  buffalo  disappeared  last  year  from 
3,698  were  allowed  up  to  December  1, 1868,  their  usual  hauntl|,  or  went  to  parts  unknown, 
amounting  in  money  value  to  $880,812.66."  Instead  of  returning  home  well  fed  themselves 
For  that  class  of  soldiers,  among  the  Minne-  and  with  ample  provisions  for  the  colony,  this 
acta  inhabitants,  who  enlisted  in  1861  and  1862  army  of  hunters  came  back  empty-handed; 
for  three  years,  but  who,  having  been  dis-  tiieir  yoke-oxen  and  riding  horses,  they  had 
charged  on  account  of  disability  within  two  beencompelled,  in  their  long  absence,  to  slaugh- 
years  of  their  time,  have  received  no  bounty,  ter  and  eat  up,  to  keep  themselves  from  starva- 
and  for  other  classes  who  have  not  received  tion  upon  the  prairie.  The  tidings  of  so  great  a 
bounty  equal  to  that  given  the  latter  volun-  cfdamityreached  the  State  of  Minnesota  through 
teers.  Governor  MarshcSl  urges  the  Legislature  a  circular  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface,  stating 
to  memorialize  Oongress  in  order  ''  that  justice  the  sad  facts  and  appealing  to  the  humanity  of 
should  be  done  them."  charitable  people  everywhere.  As  soon  as  they 
Referring  to  the  first  report  of  the  A^utant-  were  known,  the  Ohamber  of  Commerce  at  St. 
General,  he  recommends  that  the  State  Arsenal  Paul  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  who,  on 
should  be  kept  well  provided,  and  never  left  September  8th,  published  a  statement  of  these 
with  less  than  five  thousand  stands  of  good  arms,  facts,  calling  upon  all  for  help,  and  taking  upon 
besides  the  other  things  necessary  for  its  out-  themselves  the  charge  of  speedy  transmission 
fit.  of  the  contributed  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
As  the  number  of  the  soldiers'  orphans  is  sufferers.  A  meeting  was  also  held  by  promi- 
yearly  increasing  with  the  successive,  oeaths  of  nent  citizens  of  that  city,  (rovemor  Marshall 
«z-Boldiers,  or  their  widows,  he  calls  the  atten-  among  them,  in  which,  upo^  his  motion,  the 
tion  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject,  and  hints  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
at  the  erection  of  a  Soldiers'  Orphan  Asylum,  jj^^w  That  it  in  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a 
by  saying  that  measures  may  be  taken  to  as-  ftmd  to  purchase  and  transport  to  Georeetown,  Minn., 
certain  the  wants  of  this  class,  and,  if  need  be,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  should 
to  provide  at  the  present  session  for  their  care."  Immediately  be  raised  to  relieve  the  fionine  in  the 

^  the  expenses  of  the  State  charitable  institu-  ^^^f^^^ci^Ur  of  Commerc*  of  Bt. 

tiona  are  met  at  present  from  the  general  re-  p^^Q  ^  requested  to  take  charge  of  this  subscription, 

venue  fond.    This  being  liable  to  be  overbur-  to  organize  a  canvass  of  this  myymd  to  make  an  ap- 

dened,  and  its  means  possibly  diverted  to  pur-  peal  to  other  cities  in  behalf  of  this  object. 

poses  less  necessary  than  the  maintenance  of  J^^i  '^^^I!!'}!!^^^^                             *^ 

ST  institutions,    whose  expenditures    must  object  from  all  persons  present  at  this  meetmg. 

steadily  increase  with  the  population,  the  Gov-  Hereupon  a  subscription  list  was  opened^ 

emor  recommends  the  erection  of  a  special  and  liberal  sums  set  down  by  all   present. 

fond,de8tanedexclu8ivelyto  the  support  of  the  Committees  were  also   appointed  to  act  as 

charitable  institutions  of  the  State,  by  "setting  agents,  soliciting  contributions  everywhere  in 

apart  for  that  purpose  the  revenues  received  the  State. 

from  the  railroads,  together  with  a  one-mill  In  order  to  increase  the  rather  scanty  popu« 

tax."    He  says  that  "the  application  of  the  lation  of  Minnesota,  and  with  it  her  general 

railroad  revenues  to  this  very  necessary  pur-  prosperity  by  the  development  of  her  resourees^ 

pose  would  protect  them  from  diversion  or  the  Governor  urged  the  Legislature  to  f^vor 

application  to  less  necessary  objects."  immigration  by  all  means  in  their  power.    He 

in   connection  with  the  public  works  of  stated  that,  with  the  $8,000  appropriated  at 

benevolence  and   the    commendable  interest  their  last  session  for  the  publication  and  disr- 
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tribution  of  pamphlets   (the    printing   onlj  flow  into  Minnesota  from  ontade  railroads^ 

being  done  at  tne  Staters  charge),  85,000  copies  than  she  can  derive  from  those  ronning  within 

of  Hewett^s  pamphlet  (in  iSigliah),  5,000  of  her  own  limits.    By  the  completion  of  the 

Kilholtz^s  (in  German),  and  6,000  of  Colonel  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  whose 

Mattson^s  (in  the  Scandinavian  languages),  were  whole  line  it  is  confidentlj  expected  will  be 

distribated  in  1868,  tbeir  editions  having  been  opened  in  1870,  and  bv  the  establishment  of  a 

exhausted  several  months  before  the  end  of  the  line  of  vessels  from  £rie  to  Lake  Superior,  in 

year.    He  submitted,  also,  a  report  of  Mr.  Jo-  competition  with  the  New  York  roads  and 

aeph  y .  Prince,  of  New  York,  and  a  circular  of  canals  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Upper 

the  Citizens^  Association  of  the  same  city,  tend-  Lakes,  Governor  Marshall  anticipates  that  the 

ing  to  direct  immigration  to  Minnesota  and  transportation  of  one  bushel  of  wheat  from  St 

invituig  the  co5perfl£ion  of  the  State.  Paul  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  will  not  cost 

It  appears  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  with  then  as  much  as  it  now  does  to  Milwaukee  or 

a  population  not  amounting  to  half  a  million  Ohicago.    This  difference,  he  says,  wonld  make 

Eersons,  all  included,  the  State  of  Minnesota  an  increase  "  of  three  miUion  dc^lars  in  the 

ad  in  1868  no  less  than  1,882,690  acres  of  value  of  our  wheat  crop  of  1868."    With  still 

land  under  cultivation,  and  in  the  same  jear  greater  earnestness  does  he  speak  of  the  cod- 

gathered  from  it  a  product  of  16,126,825  bush-  struction  of  the  Northern  Padfic  Railroad  from 

els  of  wheat,  4,598,760  of  com,  6,103,500  of  Lake  Superior  to  Puget's  Sound,  which  ^' awaits 

oats,  and  1,608,900  of  potatoes.    Her  srain  the  action  of  Congress  on  bills  now  before  it, 

specimens  sent  to  the  Paris  Umversal  Exhibi-  giving  aid  to  the  road  similar  to  thai  given  to 

tion  were  honorably  mentioned  by  the  judges,  tiie  Union  Pacific  Boad."    The  Governor  rec- 

But,  besides  gathering  such*  abundant  crops  omjnends    that    the    Minnesota    Legislatore 

from  her  soil,  she  had  also  last  year  from  the  *"*"  should  urge  upon  Congress,  by  resolution 

woods  249,267,918  feet  in  logs,  41,000,000  feet  and  memonal,  the  claims  of  the    Northeni 

of  sawed  lumber,  9,500,000  laths,  and  500,000  road  for  the  necessary  aid."    Besides  being  of 

shingles  manufactured;   the  market  value  of  vast  general  importance,  because    it  affords 

said  lumber  product  being  estimated  at  $8,750,-  easier  grades  and  shortens  the  distaaoe  to  San 

000.     All  this  seems  to  give  unmistakable  Francisco  by  525  miles  from  New  York,  and 

proof  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  as  by  678  miles  from  Chicago,  the  w<»r]dng  of  the 

well  as  of  the  activity,  resolution,  and  energy  Northern  Pacific  Railway  would  prove  of  in- 

of  her  inhabitants.  estimable  benefit  to  Minnesota  in  partioalar,  as 

There  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  believ-  it  would  traverse  in  its  course  tiie  nortiiem 
ing  that,  besides  her  other  great  resources,  half  of  the  State,  *^  giving  such  local  advan- 
Minnesota  possesses  no  little  mineral  wealth  in  tages  and  development  to  tiiat  leas  feivored  per- 
the  northeastern  portion  of  her  territory,  here-  tion  of  the  State  as  no  other  agency  will  afford." 
tofore  regarded  as  sterile  and  ahnost  valueless.  Above  all,  it  could  not  fail  to  occaaon  the  con- 
Prom  the  judgment  given  by  several  eminent  struction  of  lateral  lines,  which  would  devebp 
geologists,  who  have  repeatedly  explored  the  the  vast  region  north  and  west  of  the  Minne- 
place,  and  more  from  the  results  of  numerous  sota,  both  within  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
experiments  made  by  practical  miners,  ^^the  ish  America;  while  the  commmiioation  and 
northeastern  re^on  of  Minnesota,  includ-  intercourse  of  that  State  with  all  iuonnd  being 
ing  Vermilion,''  is  declared  to  be  a  mineral  thus  immensely  augmented,  her  commerce  and 
country;  the  district  which  contains  the  pre-  manufactures,  her  population  and  wealth,  would 
clous  metals  ^'  extending  from  the  Falls  of  St.  also  necessarily  be  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
Louis  Biver,  on  the  north  shore  of  Superior,  portions. 

to  beyond  Fort  William  in  the  British  pos-        Governor   Marshall    also   recommended  a 

sessions."    It  is  affirmed,  on  the  results  ob-  memorial  to  Congress  to  aid   the    work  of 

tained  from  numerous  assays,  that  the  sur&ce  clearing  the  obsti^es  existing  in  the  waters 

rocks  of  the  Yermillon  veins,  and  the  rocks  of  between  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michi- 

other  points,  yield  on  an  average  $25  per  ton,  gan,  and  thus  opening  a  thorough  navigation 

at  a  cost  of  about  $8  for  extracting  the  gold,  from  one  to  the  other.    It  is  ascertained  that 

There  being  at  Vermilion  abundance  of  wood  the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  now  paid 

at  hand  for  mining  operations,  the  working  of  to  railroads  at  the  rate  of  18  mills  per  ton  per 

mines  would  leave  a  profit  large  enough  to  mile,  would  be  then  by  water  no  higher  than 

make  it  a  well-paying  business.  4  or  6  mills. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  mercban-  Early  in  the  session  of  1868  a  bill  was  intro- 
dise  and  passenger  transportation  by  railway,  duced  in  the  Senate,  purporting  ^'  to  amend  the 
on  December  1, 1868,  there  were  559  miles  of  State  constitution  by  striking  the  word  white 
it  in  actual  operation  within  the  State.  Of  the  out  of  it,*'  the  proposition  to  be  submitted  to 
said  number,  128  nules  were  constructed  and  the  people  ^^  on  the  same  baUot  with  the  gen- 
opened  during  the  year,  and  the  directors  of  eral  ticket "  at  the  presidential  election  in  ^o- 
the  several  companies  have  declared  their  in-  vember.  The  Bepublican  members  of  both 
tentions  still  to  extend  their  respective  lines  in  Houses  had  also  a  meeting  among  themselves, 
1869.  on  February  11th,  in  which  they  resolved. 

But  far  greater  advantages  are  expected  to  "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  caucus  tJiat  the 
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question  of  impartial  manhood  soffirage  be  sab-  gates  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention, 
mitted  to  the  popular  vote  at  the  ensuing  an-  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the  4th  of  July,  for 
nual  election."  The  proposition  to  strike  the  the  pur^se  of  nominating  the  Democratic 
word  tohite  from  the  constitution  had  already  presidential  candidates.  In  regard  to  the  situ- 
been  submitted  to  the  people  in  1865,  and  ation  of  the  country  and  the  political  questions 
a^ain  in  1867,  and  rejected  by  them  on  both  agitating  it,  the  convention,  before  closing  its 
occasions.  At  the  late  presidential  election,  session  on  February  27th,  adopted  the  resolu- 
however,  it  was  carried,  with  the  rest  of  tions  submitted  by  its  Committee  on  Resolu- 
the   Bepublican  ticket.     Governor  Ifarshall  tions,  as  follows : 

congratulated  the  Legidature  on  that  success,  Saolved,  That  the  Democrooy  of  MinneBota  eon- 

ivhue  the  Democrats  affirmed  that  such  re-  gratulate  the  oonntzy  upon  the  improved  aspect  of 

salt  was  owing  only  to  deception  and  fraud  political  affairs,  as  evinced  by  the  Btate  electione  of 

practised  by  the  Republicans  upon  the  voters :  i^W*  ^^  Jj»*  ^^l  1^^  forward  with  hope  and  oon- 

«  w«+  v^^onoA  ♦i*^  y«»^a4-:rv»  -rvf  (( n/v<»rv  an  a\.a»^,.  )>  ildence  to  the  reeult  of  that  momentous  struggle  upon 

first,  because  the  questaon  of    uegro  suffrage  "  ^hioh  depends,  in  so  gi^at  a  degree,  the  fut^e  peace 

had  been  proposed  to  the  people,  not  by  itself,  and  prosperity  of  the  Union. 

but  mixed    together  with    the    question    of  Beaohed^  Tnat  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 

President  and  Vice-President  on  the    same  legislation  which  leads  to  consolidation ;  we  renew, 

ticket  bT  which  means  the  voter  «.  he  could  ^^^^^^  ^tlSl*<J^hil>hX«^Cbe'Si 

not  divide  the  question  on  the  ticket  and  give  g©  stanchly  adhered  to  by  our  organiMtion  through 

to  each  a  separate  answer,  was  compelled  to  days  of  trouble  and  disaster  as  well  as  prosperity ; 

vote  for,  or  against,  all  the  questions,  with  the  which  was  that  opinion  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 

same  answer:  and  secondly,  which  they  reffard  "^^  *!  ^^^^  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  standing, 

to  be  stm  won«^  because  Ae  «ud  quitiol  of  -/  *^tffip°1S°ASS;r^SSS^kl1afc; 

negro  suffrage     was  proposed  to  the  people,  ^iti  none ;  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in 

not  in  open  words,  but  concealed  under  a  cover,  all  their  rights  as  tne  most  competent  administrators 

impenetrable  to  the  sight  of  most  of  the  voters,  of  ^^  domestlo  conoems,  and  the  surest  bulwark 

namely,  as  "  an  amendment  of  section  1,  article  »5«mBt  anti-repubUcan  tendencies ;  the  preservation 

ll^rY '          tr   +.    " «   r  *v  *  r^^"^**  t»        ,    ,  of  the  General  Government  m  its  whole,  its  constitu- 

7,  of  the  constituUon,    so  that  those  who  voted  tional  vigor  as  the  safeguard  of  peaoe  at  home  and 

for  the  Republican  candidates  did  also  vote  safety  abroad ;  adjares  ttie  care  of  the  rights  of  eleo- 

hlindly  for  *' negro  suffrage,"  without  so  much  as  tions  by  the  peopfej  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over 

imaginmg  that  they  were  so  doing ;  it  being  cer-  the  military  authority."          ^,     ,    .  ,  *.       ^     ^ 

♦«5«  ♦!>«*  ♦!.«  »«/^af/w.^  ,in,»K^»A^  fT.A«vi  -^^A  ««  Betolved.  That  we  condemn  the  legislative  acts  of 

tain  that  the  greatest  number  of  them  had  no  congress,  'and,  particuUriy,  the  civfi  act  of  recon- 

knowledge  that  the  section  1  of  article  7,  which  gtruction  so  calfed,  as  the  violation  of  the  honest 

thoy  were  voting  to  amend,  referred  to  ^'  negro  agreement  and  compact  between  the  Btates,  and  as 

suffrage  "  and  excluded  it.    They  declare  those  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  of  sound  gov- 

two  fa«ts  to  be  the  more  assuredly  a  proof  of  *T^J?.1^5' Tw*^f^^*nn^^/t^^lnv  m«i«„r-« 

T,   .   J   jj         ii        V           ^   T X              J  Resolvedy  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  measures 

meditated  deception,  because  by ^  acts,  passed  ^^ich  recognise  that  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was 

in    l^e  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  ever  broken;  that  any  of  its  members  were  ever  out, 

approved  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  March,  1868,  re-  and  that  we  determined!;^  insist  that  the  Southern 

spectively,  two  more  amendments  to  the  consti-  States,  no  longer  being  in  insurrection  or  at  war 

tStion  were  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  same  ^^t  J^^St^^^lT^^^ 

election,  namely,  on      mtemal  improvement  i^  Congress,  and  the  electoral  privileges  given  to 

lands ^^  and  on  "grand  juries;"  but  both  of  all  States,  and  that  denial  to  them  by  Congress,  and 

these  points  were  pres^Qted  to  the  voter  sepa-  ijs  efforts  to  dictate  by  military  force  a  ^^vemment 

rately       -    -           -            -  ^-.^_                  ......      i —j  j       *.^ 

each  € 

provided 

the   amendm^it,  regarding  the  internal  im-  opposed  to Kts  enibrced  imposition  upon  other  States. 

nrovement  lands,  there  should  be  written  or  an^  that  we  stigmatize  its  unpositiou  by  the  Federal 

t[»:nf/^       ufnfimol      ifTiT^iTkVAnianf      laiiila Govemment  OS  s  most  bssc  usuipation. 

printed        intenial^     improvement     lands—  j^aw^^  That  the  practical  e#ect  of  the  so-caUed 

Amendment  to  Article  lotn  or  the  Uonstitu-  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  is  to  deliver  over  ten 

tlon — ^Yes ; "  and  for  the  amendment  relating  States  to  the  political  and  sodal  control  of  negroes ; 

to  grand  juries  "  there  should  be  written  or  and  to  place  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the 

printed  on  the  ballots  the  words  "  Agamst  the  people  mto  the  hands  ^^„^*^^/'^°^»  P^<>RJ^' .^^^^^ 

¥^     «j    T«-;.v-.?j   ■»ri>A«A«<.    ;«   .^/.^.^^    *^  *v.«  would  lead  either  to  a  war  of  races,  or  to  the  desola^ 

Grand  Junes;"  whereas,  m  regwd   to  the  tion  of  the  South. 

amendment  concernmg  "negro  suffrage,"  the  J2^K>f9A2,  That,  while  we  denounce  the  enormous 

act  relating  to  it  makes  no  mention  of  those  conceded  frauds  in  the  creation  of  the  public  debt, 

words,  but  prescribes  that  "  the  voters,  voting  the  faiUi  of  the  country  is  pledged  to  the  payment, 


or  printed,  the  following  words,  **  Amendment  and  we  are  opposed  to  any  i^lans  for  extending  the 

to  Section  1,  Article  7,  of  the  Constitution—  time  of  payment,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  gold- 

^^f. »»  interest  to  more  than  origmal  prmcipal,  or  to  any 

The  Demooratio  State  Convention,  which  ^ed««tion  by  CoBg««»  th«t  the  principal  U  p.y.bl« 

assembled  in  the  month  of  February,  1868,  Meadotd^  That  never  forgetting  nor  denjdng  our 

elected  its  4  presidential  electors,  and  8  dele-  ancient  faith,  that  gold  and  silver  coin  form  the  cur- 
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renoT  of  the  ConBtitution,  wo  declare  that  the  6.20  hj  the  militarj.  On  the  21st  of  Jannaij, 
bonds  should  be  pud  in  the  cumncy  re<»ived  b^  General  Order  No.  89,  series  of  1867,  prohibit- 
the  Goyemment  for  their  issue,  and.  that  by  the  with-  -^  ^.r^  ^r.«/»i»««A  /v»  ^i^i;^/kfnr /^f  a/>w«w  «„v. 
drawol  of  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  national  banks,  ^^?  the  purchase  or  dehyery  of  country  rap- 
that  result  would  be  accomplished  without  undue  or  P"e8  after  sunset  and  until  market-nours  m 
dangerous  increase  of  paper  money,  now  the  only  the  morning,  and  requiring  aU  persons  to  pro- 
circulating  medium,  thus  relieying  our  people  firom  cure  a  special  license,  as  authority  to  pnrchase 
the  burden  of  debt,  the  tendenOTof  whirls  always  country  produce,  was  revoked.     Four  to 

to  corrupt  and  enslaye,  and  free  our  Goyemment     J'^**"*".^    r         ^»  .  • 

fh)m  the  reproach  of  paying  a  fkyored  class  in  gold,  ^^^^  ^  similar  revocation  was  made  of  the 

while  discharging  its  debts  to  all  others,  including  order  causing  saloons,  and  other  plsoes  where 

also  its  sailors  a^  soldiers,  in  inferior  currency.  intoxicating  liquors  were  retailed,  to  be  closed 

3saolv0(L  That  this  plan  violates  no  hiw,  impfirs  no  from  each  Friday  evening  at  sunset,  until  tk 

contract,  breaks  no  faith,  and,  instead  of  retarding  a  a„^«^,^:„«  ir«.«^«-.  o*  a^n*j<iA    anA  nn  «»«- 

return  U>  specie  payments,  is  the  shortest,  because  succeedmg  Monday  at  sunnse,  and  on  oc(» 

the  only  safe  way  of  reaching  that  end.  s^ons  of  political  meetings  m  towns  gamaoned 

Betolved,  That  all  the  property  of  the  country,  in-  by  troops.     On  the  27th,  an  order  appeared, 

eluding^  so-called  bonds,  wnich  receive  such  equal  revoking  the  several  circulars  issued  in  1867, 

protection  of  the  Government,  should  bear  an  equal  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  "  qnestion»ari9. 

snare  in  its  burden.  •        «  j.,  ^j*    .     _« *. a  «-,>s«jw 

£e90l9ed,  That  we  indignanUy  reject  the  principle,  *??  ",0°?  settlements  of  crops,  and  gaient^ 

drawn  from  the  feudal  system,  that  the  masses  of  the  the  relations  of  debtors  and  orediton,  or  otU 

people  belong  to  the  governments  under  which  they  suitors,"  and  all  such  matters  were  thereafter 

live,  which,  in  another  form,  is  contended  for  by  the  to  be  left  to  the  established  dvil  feribnnals,  "ex- 

monarchies  of  Europe,  including  Qt^  Bntain,  that,  ^      ^             affecting  the  rights  of  frwd- 

onee  a  subject,  always  a  subject.    We,  on  the  con-  *''*^*'  *»**""  yr^  tMi^wuft  iww  .iftuw 

tr»ry,  mwntain  that  an  individual  can,  bv  emigration  men,  or  others,  as  by  acts  of  OongreK  were 

to,  and  residence  in,  another  country,  forswear  his  specially  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Bozean 

previous  allegiance,  and  be  admitted  mto  all  the  civil  of  Refugees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Landi" 

and  political  rights  of  hw  now  home:  that  American  j^  impression  having  got  abroad  that  the 

Qitiaens,  by  adoption  and  naturaliaation,  are  entitled  ^i^^i.^^  ^«„m  m^^:«.^  ?:;i  A.^m  fiiA  Ompn- 

to  aU  tie  righti,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Planters  would  receive  aid  from  tte  Gwaj 

foreign  powers,  which  can  be  claimed  by  our  own  ment  m  cultivating  their  lands,  throagb  m 

natiye-born  citiiens ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Fed-  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  s  ciicolar 

eral  Government  to  protect  and  muntain  them  by  -^ag  jganed  from  the  office  of  the  AflSStlBt 

evwy  means  within  its  power.       .      ,,    ^    .  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in- 

Setolv4d.  Tliat  the  fortitude  and  gallantry  of  our  y v"*^«*»*^»*«*  xv*    w**^  k-r««w  v*           ^^„Z^ 

aoldiers,  in  the  recent  ciyU  war  in  defence  of  the  formmg  aU  persons,  who  had  formed  any  Md^ 

Union,  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  expectations,   that   all  aid  rendered  wo^ 

and  should  eyer  be  remembered  by  it  in  its  bounties,  that  office  would  be  strictly  limited  to  cases  of 

Ji€»oh4d,  That  the  Democracy  of  the  country  have  actual  want,  and  any  suppUes  furnished  vonld 

neither  the  purpose  nor  desire  to  reestablish  slavery,  ^„,    ,  ^  .     7„^u.  «««««*Ti]i  «a  »am  alwftlntdT 

nor  assume  any  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  Stat^  <^^T  ^^  ^,  ^<^^  quantities  as  were  ^nW 

lately  in  rebellion.  necessary  to  prevent  suffering.    All  freeamai, 

who  were  laboring  under  the  delnsioii  tint 

The  Republican  State  Convention  also,  pur-  lands  would  be  furnished  them  by  confiscatioQ 

suant  to  a  call  of  the  Republican  State  Central  or  otherwise,  were  warned  that  this  wa>  > 

Committee,  dated  January  22d,  assembled  on  mistaken  idea.    Tliey  were  told  that  their  only 

the  13th  of  May,  1868,  when  they  elected  8  way  of  obtaining  land  wasbypnrcbaseorby 

delegates  to  the  National  Republican  Conven-  locating  on  the  public  domain.    Tbe  Barean 

tion,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  on  the  20th  day  of  offered  its  services  as  a  medium  to  ^^J^ 

that  month,  and  4  presidential  electors.  gether   laborers    and   employers,  sn^  ^ 

Of  the  acts  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  those  engaged  in  agriculturd  pursnits'^tode 

in  the  last  session,  we  abstain  from  making  any  vote  more  land  and  labor  to  the  prodactionw 

further  mention,  in  reference  to  the  public  in-  corn  and  wheat." 

teresta   of  the   State.     The  local  paper,   in  The  convention  which  had  been  csBed  to 

which  such  matters  are  officially  published,  frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  M^ 

in  its  issue  of  March  13,  1868,  says :  "  The  sippi,  under  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Iwj 

work   of  the   tenth   Legislature  was  virtu-  met  in  Jackson,  on  the  7tii  of  Januarr,  aw 

ally  closed  last  evening,  although  to-day  is  continued  in  session  without  intermption  inlii 

within  constitutional  limit,  and  may  be  occu-  the  18th  of  May.    During  this  protnu^  P*" 

pied  with  any  other  business  than  the  passage  riod  many  subjects  were  discussed,  yJu^^h  pff- 

of  bills,  which  is  inhibited.    A  very  large  num-  tained  m^re  to  the  general  condition  of  tbe 

ber  of  laws  have  been  enacted,  but  none  of  vital  State  and  of  the  country  at  large,  than  totw 

importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State."  special  duty  of  the  framers  of  a  new  o<»^ 

MISSISSIPPL    The  rigors  of  military  rule  tion.    The  general  per  dim  of  the  memben 

were  somewhat  relaxed  in  Mississippi  at  the  was  fixed  at  ten  dmlars,  and  measores  were 

beginning  of  the  year  1868.    By  an  order  of  adopted  for  levying  a  special  tax,  to  be  c<*- 

January  9th,  Jurisdiction  was  restored  to  the  lected  under  the  authority  of  the  military  com- 

State  courts  in  the  general  cases  of  horse-steal-  mander,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  (^'^ 

ing,  etc.,  though,  if  it  should  appear  that  any  tion.    There  was  a  pretty  strong  ^J^ 

person  could  not  obtain  an  impartial  trial,  on  conservative  element  m  the  body,  which  ^ 

account  of  his  race  or  his  political  sentiments,  tinusdly  opposed  sXL  extreme  measores.  ^^ 

Jurisdiction    of   the    case    would    be   taken  element  was  represented  in  tiie  committee  ^ 
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pointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  another  and  a  much  more  formidahle  power,  prodno- 
of  compensation  for  members,  and  a  minority  S7«  of,  ^  greater  embarrassment  to  reoonstoiotion 
report  ^as  submitted  which?after  stating  tha^  ^t^i^5.»i^„^^^^^^^  ^l 
tne  reconstruction  acts  were  unconstitutional,  State  whose  terms  or  ofiioe  hAve  ezpirod. 
and  that  the  convention  did  not  represent  the  These  incumbents,  oontinued  in  office  by  the  for- 
people  of  the  State,  declared —  bearance  of  Congress,  were  elected  by  only  a  portion 
mu  i.  *!.•  VI  •  *.'i.  «.•  n  J  <>f  *he  people  in  1866,  when,  if  any  tfnion  candidate 
That  this  assembly  IS  unconstitutionally  convened,  hadpr<£entedhis  daims  for  office,  he  would  have  had 
and  18  not  competent  to  nmke  amendments  to  the  no  &mce.  Their  continuance  in  office  endamrera 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Missisgppi  m  any  re-  q,^  re8toi»tion  of  peace  and  order ;  at  leastTuieir 
spect  whatever,  and  therefore  the  officers  and  mem-  j^tion  or  non-action  may  result  greatly  to  the  em- 
bers of  this  convention  are  not  entiUed  to  compenaa-  Tjanassment  of  this  convention  inlts  wSrk  of  recon- 
tion  for  any  semoes  which  they  may  see  proper  to  gtruction. 

perform  m^  such  capacity  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  ^e,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  loyal 
Mississippi,  or  to  the  people  of  the  Umted  States.  peoplJ  of  Mississippi,  in  the  name  of  justice,  Uberty, 
The  convention  had  not  been  in  session  an^.humanity,  db  most  eamestiy  Mid  respectfWly 
^^^^^  ^.vo  «ri.^n  .  ^^^^i*^.^  <«r««  .,v*w^:n4.^^  pctitiott  your  honorable  body  to  authorize  this  con- 
many  days,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  Vention  to  declare  aU  dvU  offices  in  the  Stote  vacant, 
to  memorialize  Congress  to  grant  to  that  body  and  to  fill  them  at  once  by  the  appointment  of  true 
the  power  to  declare  vaoant  all  civil  offices  in  and  loyal  men  who,  we  humblv  trust  and  confidently 
the  provisional  government  of  the  State,  and  beUeye,  will  greatly  add  to  the  suocmb  of  the  con- 

to  fifi  them  with  offloera  of  its  own  Bdectm..  £r?S^i;i«S^Kt^y'.u^,,SJt5'"t?'th1 

The  committee  prepared  a  memonaJ,  which,  conaldei&on  of  your  honorable  body,  and,  as  in  duty 

after  considerable  discussion,  was  forwarded  to  bound,  we  will  ever  pray. 

i^^Zl^ ww^^^             ^^  document  was  ^       ^^^  ^^^^^  the  action  of  the  conven- 

m  the  following  terms :  ^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  memorial  to  Washington, 

^"iJ^  ^^""^T^y  ^V  ^****'  ?^*^S^  J     J     *v  was  read  on  the  29th  of  January,  signed  by 

The  Constitutional  Convention  elected  under  the  Tr^  ^^^      .      Z  Z.^      J       ~"' V  *      an:« 

laws  of  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of  oivU  gov-  fift««»  prominent  conservative  members.    This 

crnment  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  in  session  protest  laid  down  and  supported  by  argument 

in  the  city  of  Jackson,  of  said  State,  bee  leave  to  these  five  propositions,  showing,  as  was  claimed, 

reprwent  to  your  honorable  body  that  the  loyiapeo.  that  "the  material  statements  made  in  said 

Sl:i^'al^u>'nv^^5ftS^i^pX^^^^  memorial  are.untrue,"    1.  "The  government 

of  their  representatives  in  convention  assembled.  Of  the  otate  IS  not  m  tne  banas  of  rebels." 

The  loval  Union  men  of  Mississippi  have  accepted  Under  this  head  it  was  urged  that  at  the  close 

in  good  fidth  the  reconstruction  laws,  and  are  labor-  of  the  war  the  people  had  "  accepted  the  sit- 

^^i^^^^Si^aid"^  rotlTtUub?^  ^**^^^  ^  »^^  ^"*^'"  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^®  ^^^ 

Snd  ott^s^h  pSicipUs  as  sl^  render^  it  wSptable  endeavored  to  act  the  part  of  (rood  and  loyal 

to  the  nationia  Congress.  citizens.    2.  "  The  officers  of  the  State  have 

The  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  nine  months  not  neglected  to  protect  the  life  and  property 

ag;o,  found  the  State  under  a  dvil  government,  so  of  loyal  men."    The  third  proposition  states 

T^.T^.^^Cil^U^^^io^^^  that  not  enough  ''competent  men"  co^d  bo 

the  President's  proclamation.  foxmd  m  the  State  who  could  take  the  "  test- 

They  found  tms  government  administered  by  reb-  oath  "  to  fill  the  offices  under  the  State  admin- 
els,  not  in  name  merely,  but  really  such  in  heart,  in  istration.  The  fourth  declares  that  the  "mem- 
b^  in  poUcy,  indeed  in  all  respects  save  open  hos-  ^^^^  ^f  the  convention  were  elected  to  dis- 

l^^hen  the  terms  of  reconstruction  were  announced  c^"*ge  the  specific  duty  of  frammg  «  constitu- 
hy  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  it  was  tion  and  civil  government  for  the  State,"  and 
hoped  by  many  sanguine  friends  of  the  Union  that  that,  in  choosing  them,  the  people  had  acted 
^^^'L'^S'^^^*^®  wiUingly  accepted  by  the  great  mass  on  the  belief  that  their  labors  were  to  be  con- 
?L'^^L^.lT,ra  w^A  fined  to  that  object;  "and  now  the  conferring 
vanced,  there  was  gradually  developed  and  made  of  any  other  power  by  Oongross  upon  the  con- 
manifest  first  doubt,  then  fear  or  apprehension,  then  vention,  or  the  assumption  of  others  by  it,  will 
opposition,  and  lastly  an  absolute  and  unmistakable  be  a  violation  of  the  trust  reposed,  ana  a  nsur- 

hostiUty.  pation  of  the  rights  of  the  people."    Fifthly, 

Punng  this  transition  state  of  public  sentiment  ti,^^^  ^c^-u^  ^-^4.a«*  ;i^^i«,wi»f* 

from  dSbt  to  hostUity  it  may  bo*^  imagined  what  »«»®"  ^^^^  Protest  declare  tiiat 

groscription  and  abuse  the  fiiithfiil  Union  loyalists  When  the  resolution  "for  the  appointment  of  the 
ad  to  meet  committee  to  prepare  this  memorial  was  on  its  pas- 
All  this  has  been  bonie  with  a  calm  defiance  and  sage^n  amendment  was  offered  to  it  in  these  words : 
unfaltering  devotion  to  country,  to  liberty,  and  the  "  jBetohed^  further,  That,  in  reorganinng  the  State 
Union ;  and  now  this  rebel  sentiment  has  culmiiuited  ffOvemmeAt  under  the  foregoing  resolution,  no  mem- 
on  the  floor  of  this  convention  itself  by  a  member  in  ber  of  this  body  shall  be  ehgible  to  any  office  of  trust 
a  report  to  this  body  averring  that  the  convention  is  or  profit  in  connection  therewith." 
an  unauthorised  assembly,  called  by  an  unconstitu-  w  hich  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  86  yeas 
tional  law  of  Congress,  ana  hasHherefore  no  legal  or  to  48  nays. 

binding  power  over  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  com-  By  this  vote  a  m^gority  of  the  convention  have 

pelling  obedience  to  its  ordinances.  shown  their  utter  disregvd  of  a  great  conservative 

In  addition  to  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  prindple,  which  is  consecrated  as  well  in  the  Consti- 

of  the  convention  by  this  popular  sentiment  arising  ration  of  the  United  States  as  in  the  constitutions 
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hAve  been  eleeted,  be  appointed  to  any  oWil  office  of  towns,  and  private  individnals,  in  the  Northern 

profit  wWch  shaU  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu-  SUtea.  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  this 

Sich  toSL  r""  increaaed,  during  g^^^?,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Governor  for  a  de 

tailed  account  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 

The  convention  refused  to  enter  this  protest  ments  of  such  fund  during  his  term  of  office, 

on  the  records,  but  decided,  by  a  vote  or  50  to  Qn  receiving  this  resolution,  and  the  accom- 

19,  that  it  be  "  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  panying  request  for  his  official  statement  on 

returned  to  the  gentleman  from  MarshalL"  the  subject  alluded  to,  Governor  Humphreys  re- 

Afl  soon  as  the  memorial  to  Congress  had  plied: 
been  dispatched,  the  convention    turned  its        ^^  ^^^  j^^^  Y)een  received  by  me  fiom  cities, 

attention  to  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Hum-  towns,  or  individuals,  in  the  Northern  States.    Thcf« 

phreys  of  the  9tn  of  December,  1867,  which  rep-  who  have  intrusted  me,  as  their  private  .agent,  vitfa 

resented  that  oonspiradeB  had  been  formed  for  *he  distribution  of  their  charities,  have  ii^ectod  to 

the  purpose  of  seinng  upon  lands  in  the  State,  hip^toict  me  to  awwunt  to  your  bodjr  and  your  oom- 

ji^jr'^j.    V*  owM««6  "r^"  *i»"w  "*  u««^^w.i^  nuttee  have  failed  to  fbmish  me  with  any  evidence 

and  dividing  them  into  farms  to  distribute  that  the  donors  have  delegated  to  that  body  anr  to- 

among  the  negroes.    This  was  characterized  as  thority  to  make  the  mquiry  proposed.  ^  Aa  iho»e 

a  libel  on  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and  a  com-  donors  may  regard  their  chuitiea  as  U&eir  own  pn> 

mittee  was  appomted  to  investigate  the  truth  eiSLSSt!^\l  w  SSSS^  'f^^  ^"sti^  ^l 

of  the  rumors  of  combinations  of  e^il-disposed  ^be  u^Uli^  to  su^Srt  the\enefl"cia^to"e 

persons  m  the  State  to  seize  lands,  etc.,  coming  mortification  of  a  public  exhibition  of  their  want  and 

from  persons  of  high  social  and  official  posi-  destitution,  they  mav  regard  an^   effort^  bowenpr 

tion,  upon  which  the  Governor's  proclamation  of  laudable,  to  «ve  publicity  to  their  charitiea,  as  so- 

December  9, 1867,  was  founded.  This  committee  E««?rvipeabre.    r  must,  then,  refer  you  to  tiiem. 

^«7wiuv«*  «,  j.<^vi2  •»»  xv««*A,^  A  AX  o  wuA^  t.v«j  Their  wishes  and  instructions  on  this  subject  will  t* 

spent  some  days  m  obtammg  mformation,  and  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  proper  vouchers  wffl 

reported  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  just  cause  be  exhibitod. 

for  issuing  the  proclamation,  but  they  believed  Another  subject  occupying  considerable  time, 
that  Governor  Humphreys  had  been  misled  by  before  the  convention  sawnt  to  give  its  undi- 
the  information  he  had  received  The  committee  yided  attention  to  the  "specific  duty  of  frwn- 
had  written  to  the  Governor  requestmg  him  to  w  a  constitution  and  civil  government  for  the 
furnish  what  information  he  had  touching  the  State,"  was  the  relief  of  the  citizens  fit>m  pay- 
subject  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  names  of  j^g  ^^^jts  contracted  prior  to  1866.  Resolu- 
the  persons  who  had  supplied  the  same.  To  tions  were  passed  requesting  the  military  com- 
this  he  made  a  reply,  in  which  he  used  the  mander  to  issue  an  order  affording  relief  to 
foDowing  language :  this  class  of  debtors,  and  appointing  a  conmdt- 
I  presume  you  do  not  expect  me  to  admit  that  the  tee  to  confer  with  (General  Gillem  on  the  sab- 
convention  now  in  Be<taion  in  thia  city,  by  virtue  of  ject.  That  officer  referred  them  to  the  home- 
the  *^  military  bills'*  passed  by  Congress,  has  any  gtead  and  bankrupt  laws,  and  Bugsested  that 

^r^K^"^f"§n^*Arm"^t*°of'.Sl  jr"?.*^*  allowanoeeapd^empti^sp^^^^d 

State  of  MisissippL    I  acknowledge,  however,  the  ^y  these,     no  family  is  threatened  with  star- 

oonatitutional  right  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  citi-  vation,  present  or  prospective,  by  non-interven- 

zens  of  the  State,  **  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  assem-  tion,  or  allowing  the  law  to  take  its  coarse;  '^ 

ble  togetlier  for  their  common  ffood,  and  to  apply  to  ^e  therefore  deemed  it  "  inexpedient  to  issue 

tition,addzees,  or  remonstrance  "---and  the  eorreiaave  nutted  by  your  committee."^  A  resolution 
duty  of  all  dvu  offoers  to  furnish  them  all  the  infor-  was  afterward  adopted  to  appoint  a  committee 
mation  in  their  possession,  that  pertains  to  their  wel-  to  frame  an  ordinance  for  the  "  relief  of  the 
fare  and  happiness,  when  respeotfUl]y  reauested  so  to  p^pj^  ^f  Mississippi  from  their  pecuniarr  em- 
do.  I  have  no  secrets  I  desire  to  withhold  from  any  i™r'^  ^*  •«"  ^«  v  il  u  v  u  *'^^^*~-  . , 
dass  of  our  people,  white  or  bkck.  Myprodamation  harrassment,' which  should  be  "consistent  with 
of  the  »th  of  December,  1867,  waaiaaued  at  the  uiBcnt  the  nghts  and  obhgations  of  all  parties,  and 
request  of  General  Ord,  commander  of  the  Fourth  Mil-  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'' 
itaiyDi 
subject  _ 
and  through 

prominent  dt. ,  — ^ -^  ^  — .-  «- «,^«  ^  w  . 

as  received,  and  which  I  presume  are  now  in  his  fording  the  relief  demanded, 
possession.  For  obvious  reasons,  then,  I  must  refer  Besides  the  ordinance  providing  for  the  ex- 
the  committee  to  hhn,  and^  if,  m  his  judgment,  a  penses  of  the  convention,  a  general  law  was 
revelation  of  the  aouroes  of  information  will  not  be  *^  "i  v  xi.  ir*'  «  *  k^"^^-*  *»w  ^« 
an  act  of  bad  faith  to  the  informera,  white  or  bUck,  ™«4«  °J  ^^^  convention  for  levying  and  col- 
or prejudicial  to  the  public  service,  and  will  authoriae  lecting  taxes,  to  maintain  the  civil  govou- 
a  publication  of  all  the  communications,  public  and  ment  of  the  State.  This  was  carried  into  cf- 
privatc,  I  will  cheerfully  comply  with  his  instructions  feet  under  the  authority  of  the  military  corn- 
on  that  subject  mander.  The  question  of  removing  political 
About  the  same  time  a  resolution  was  disabilities  occupied  considerable  attention, 
passed  in  the  convention,  empowering  a  com-  but  no  practical  measure  on  the  subject  was 
mittee  ^*  to  inquire  into  the  disposition  of  all  adopted. 

funds  received  by  the  State  Treasurer  or  other       The  various  reports  on  different  portions  of 

State  officers,  as  donations  from  various  cities,  the   proposed  constitution  were   made  from 
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time  to  time^  and  disonsBions  followed,  of  more  established  bj  law.     The  jndges  are  to  be  ap- 

or  less  length  and  animation,  according  to  the  pointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  years, 

interest  felt  in  the  topics  to  which  they  re-  The  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to 

lated ;  and  finally,  after  a  session  of  115  days,  be  appointed  for  nine  years,  and  their  respec- 

the  organic  law  of  the  State  was  completed,  tive  terms  of  ofSce  are  to  be  so  adjusted,  that 

and  received  the  signatures  of  a  minority  of  one  shall  go  out  at  the  end  of  every  three 

the  delegates.  years.    The  terms  of  the  circuit  judges  are  for 

The  first  article  embraces  the  Bill  of  Rights,  six  years, 
which  is  contained  in  thirty-two  sections.  Be-  The  topic  which  demanded  by  far  the  largest 
sides  the  provisions  usually  contained  in  such  amount  of  attention  of  any  treated  by  the  con- 
instruments,  are  the  following  sections,  which  vention,  was  that  of  fixing  the  qualificationa 
are  by  no  means  imiversal  in  our  State  consti-  to  be  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  right 
tutions :  of  suffrage,  and  the  privilQce  of  holding  of- 

SEcnoir  16.  The  rights  of  married  women  shaU  *^;    .^^  discussion  on  this  subject  began 

be  protected  bv  law,  in  property  owned  previous  to  ©arly  m  February,  when  the  section  of  the 

marriage ;  and,  also^  in  all  property  acquired  in  good  Bill  of  Bights  prohibiting  any  educational  or 

faith  by  purchasejjnfk,  devise,  or  bequest,  after  mar-  property  qualifications  for  voters  was  under 

bi^l^TOMSi^is  to  ^rt^^  consideration,  and  continued  at  intervals  until 

appUe^d  to  thS  p^eS^of  thSJ  law^^bts.""     ^  *^e  ?^^^  relating  to  the  franchise  was  adop^ 

§10. 17.  No  property  qualification  for  eligibility  ed,  m  the  latter  part  of  April.    Earnest  and 

to  office  shall  ever  oe  required.  able  speeches  were  made  in  favor  of  a  discrim- 

Seo.  18.  No  property  or  educational  qualification  ination  which  would  prevent  the  blacks,  so 

euSoT*'  ^  "^^^^^  ^^'  "^y  P®"°^  ^  become  an  recently  freed  from  a  condition  which  neces- 

^  Sbo.  19.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in-  warily  left  them  ignorant  and  unaccustomed  to 

voluntary  servitude  in  this  State,  otherwise  than  in  the  responsibility  which  ought  to  accompany 

the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  oitizen^p,  from  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 

^o®  ^JS?  ^y  cpnviiAed.  .v    «  j     i  control  of  public  affairs.     It  was  contended 

Sbo.  ao.  The  nght  to  withdraw  from  the  federal  ±i^^^.  xv^  a#W/»««  »«aa  «ab  •.>'k^<>;/».iw  m-^A  «»ati 

Union,  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  grievances,  J^*^  ^®  African  race  was  nhysically  and  men- 

sWl  never  be  assumed  by  this  State,  nor  shall  any  tally  the  inferior  of  the  whites,  and  tnat  any 

law  be  passed  in  derogation  of  the  paramount  al-  scheme  which  clothed  them  with  the  right  of 

legiance  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  the  Govern-  suffrage  at  once  would  give  them  control  of 

™S*n^Q?^V^'w^iin**lS?;«^  n.  mnnnv.  .i.«ii  K«  .^  intcrcsts  wWch  they  could  not  understand,  and 

Sbo.  21.  No  puonc  money  or  moneys  snaU  be  ap-  ^„>r  ^  4.v«^   «m5«/«ii«.  .^.v^-t^^^.  +^  «^»,Vv  ^p 

propriated  for  wiy  charitable  or  other  public  institu-  ™a^®  *^em  pohticaUy^  superiors  to  some  of 

tions  in  this  State,  making  any  distinction  among  the  the  most  cultivated  citizens- of  the  State.     On 

citizens  thereof:  Providian  That  nothing  herein  con-  the  other  hand,  strong  appeals  were  made  in 

tained  shaUbesooonstiniedaatopreventtheLegij-  fayop  of  universal  suffice,  and  some  of  the 

!^wS£'S.S^^^rM?'cotSS.u^';S^t  ablest  Bp^hes  on  the  B.M«ct  were  delivered 

public  schools.  "7  colored  delegates.    After  the  report  of  the 

Sbo.  32.  No  distinction  shall  ever  be  made,  bylaw,  committee  on  the  general  subject  of  the  elec- 

between  citizens  and  alien  friends  in  reference  to  tive  franchise  had  been  submitted,  a  long  and 


after  fight  a  duel,  or  assist  In  the  same  as  second,  or  litical  opmion  on  this  important  SUDject.  Wnen 
send,  accept,  or  niowingly  carry  a  challenge  there-  the  fifth  section  of  the  article  was  under  con- 
fer, or  go  out  of  the  State  to  figit  a  duel,  shall  be  gideration,  so  earnest  did  the  discussion  become 
(hsqualffledfrom  holding  any  office  under  this  oon-  ^^^  ^  y^^  personal  altercations  took 
Btitution,  and  [shall  forever  be  disfranchised  m  this  ^t""  o«^«*»»  ""»'^/  f^*«^"«*  «*!;«*  v«w*v**o  i/vv^ 
State.  place,  one  of  which  led  to  B  violent  assault 

Sbo.  29.  No  person  shall  ever  be  elected  or  ap-  upon  the  president  of  the  convention  by  a  con- 
pointed  to  any  office  in  this  State  for  life  or  during  servative  member.  The  franchise  article  was 
good  behajrior,  but  the  term  of  all  offices  shall  be  for  fi^aUy  adopted  by  a  vote  of  44  to  26,  where- 
some  specified  penod.  ^p^^  j3  delegates  immediately  resigned  their 

The   legislative   article  declares   that  the  seats.    The  fiill  text  of  the  article  is  as  fol- 

political  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  lows : 

in  January,  and  the  Legislature  shall  meet  on  .           tttt    o  ^.     ^    a«  i  -*»       v   *v^  ««^ 

♦T,^  4v.ii^4r:n»  Tri/ia^oTr  \rx   noAii   vno,.       T».*i  Abtioiji  VII.   ^M^fon  1.  AU  cleotlons  by  the  poo- 

the  foUowmg  Tuesday,  m  each  year.  ^    The  ^^  ^^^^  ^ ,    ^^^^ 

general  election  is  to  take  place  once  m  two  "^  SecUon  2.  All  male  inhabitants  of  this  State,  ex- 
years,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  oept  idiots  and  insane  persons,  and  Indians,  not 
in  November.  Representatives  are  to  be  chosen  taxed,  dtiiens  of  the  Umted  States,  or  naturalized. 

for  two  years,  and  Senators  for  fonr  years.  rSrs^'SitonlTLl'A 

For  any  person  to  give  or  receive  a  bribe,  is  n^^nth  next  preceding  the  day  of  election,  at  which 

made  an  offence  punishable  with  disfranchise-  gaid  inhabitant  offers  to  vote,  and  who  are  duly 

ment  and  disqualification  for  office.    The  Gov-  registered  according  to  the  requirements  of  section 

emor  and  other  executive  officers  hold  their  three  of  this  article,  and  who  are  not  disqualified  by 

phices  four  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  2Xrs     *°^  '^''  ^                         "^ 

in  the  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Uourt,  Chancery  Section  Z,  The  Legwjature  shallprovide,  by  kw,  for 

Courts,  and  such  lower  tribunals  as  may  be  the  registration  of  im  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
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months,  and  in County  one  month  ^  that  I    mainder  of  the  article  relates  to  thw  prot«o- 

will  faithftilly  support  and  obey  the  Constitution  and    tion  as  laborers,  and  provides  for  the  est&blish- 


provisions 

acts  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congress,  and  ProviBion  was  made  for  the  organization  of 

that  I  admit  the  political  md  ciinl  equality  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  to  be  sapported 

all  men,  so  help  me  God."    iVtwjddd,  That  if  Con-  ^    certain  spedfied  funds.     A  public  school 

ffress  shall,  at  anytime,  remove  the  disabihties  of  *'«'  v^*i«"*  o^c^^uiw*  *ui*«o.     -a.    i^ua^u*,  «»wiwx 

any  person  disfranchised  in  the  said  reconstruction  was  to  be  mamtamed  m 'each  school  district  at 

acts  of  the  said  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Congress  least  four  months  in  the  year,  and  the  Legis- 

^and  the  Iiegislature  of  this  State  shall  concur  there-  latnre  was  required  to  provide,  as  soon  as  po»- 

in),  then  80  much  of  this  oath,  and  so  much  o^y,  as  gn^^  ^^  ^.^e  establishment  of  an  agricnltaral 

refers  to  the  said  reconstruction  acts  shall  not  be  re-  ^^nIL^.  •«  j  *«.  •*v».^,^.:.4.^  #«•  4-1. ^  ^-w^-^  «/ 

quired  of  such  person,  so  pardoned,  to  entiUe  him  to  ^^^9^J^^^.  ^  !P^l^^^J^  *^^  ^^%  support  of 

be  reffistered.  '^        '      '^  that  institution  the  210,000  acres  of  land  grant* 

sSion  4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  ed  to  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  by  the  act  of 

of  profit  or  trust,  or  to  any  office  in  the  muitia  of  Oongress  of  Jidy  2,  1866. 

'"'l^A'^r^&^t^u^^rm^  ,.  AmoBgthegenej^proyi«on8<rfthe««Bstita- 

of  profit  or  trust;  civU  or  miUtary,  in  this  Stato,  who.  "On  was  one  prohibitmg  lotteries,  and  the  sale 

as  a  member  of  the  Le^lature,  voted  for  the  call  of  of  lottery  tickets.     The  ordinance  of  secession 

the  convention  that  passed  the  ordinance  of  seces-  was  declared  null  and  void ;  and  the  State  of 

sion,  or  who,  as  a  delegate  to  any  convention,  voted  Mississippi  prohibited  from  paying  any  "  debt 

for  or  signed  any  ordinance  of  secession,  or  who  gave  ^^  ^vi:««l:«5  ^««*«„«f/wi  :«  «f;i  V!*Ti.^  Jlw^it:^« 

voluntafy  aid,  Countenance,  counsel,  or  enoouA«H  ^  o^i^Ka^^J?  conb-acted  in  aid  of  the  rebellion, 

ment  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  nor  snail  this  State  ever,  m  anj  manner,  cUun 

United  States,  or  who  accepted  or  attempted  to  ex-  from  the  United  States,  or  make  an  j  allowance 

ercise  the  frmctions  of  any  office,  civil  or  militaiy,  q^  compensation  for  slaves  emancipated  or  lib- 

S^^J?f^'^/«i!;?''JJi'^J?«iiSS^^  erat«d  ^  «^J  ^ay  whatever  since  the  9th  day 

thonty,  power,  or  constitution,  witbm  tne  umtea  -  ,.               -1001  t»-D               ^  ^^  ^  ^       a* 

Sutes,  UstUe  ir  inimical  thereto,  except  all  persons  of  January,  1861.»»    Persona  elected  to  office, 

who  aided  reconstruction  by  voting  for  this  conven-  on  entering  upon  their  duties,  are  required  to 

tion,  or  who  have  continuously  advocated  the  assen^  Bwear,  in  addition  to  the  usual  asscTerations  in 

bUng  of  this  convention,  and  sh^TOutmuouslya^^  such  cases,  that  they  have  never  vot^  for  or 

in  good  faith  advocafo  the  acts  of  the  same,  but  the  „;,^^^   ^^1  ^«j:«„«;v«  «^  «.«^^^«;^»    -v-  ^..-v-  ^- 

Legislature  may  remove  such  disability:  !Bw«arf,  »«^^  any  ordmance  of  sec^aon,  or  ever,  to 

That  nothing  in  this  section  except  voting  for  or  ugn-  members  ot  any  otate  Legislature,  Totea  for 

ing  the  ordinance  of  secession  shall  be  so  construed  the  call  of  any  convention  that  passed  any 

as  to  exclude  from  office  the  private  soldier  of  the  gach  ordinance, 

late  so-called  Confederate  States  Army.  tHa  lnhnm  nf  fhA  nnTivAnfinn    xE-ArA   tAnsM^ 

Section  6.  In  time  of  war,  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  , /.^^  ^               pI  convention   were  clo^ 

the  right  to  vote,  at  such  pbioe  and  in  such  manner  ^y  the  passage  of  an  ordmance  providing  for 

as  shiul  be  proscnbed  by  law.  shall  be  ei^oyed  by  all  an  immediate  submission  of  the  oonstitatico 

persons  otherwise  entitled  thereto,  who  maybe  in  to  the  people  for  their  ratification.     The  elec- 

the  actual  military  or  naval  service  of  the  IJnited  ti^Q  for  the  purpose  was  to  take  place  on  the 

States  or  this  State :  Provided,  Said  votes  be  made  to  o^a  ^p  Tutia   anA  of  *Ka  aamA  fim^*KA  ^«*^  cf 

apply  in  the  county  or  precinct  wherein  they  reside.  22d  of  June,  and  at  the  same  fame  the  vote  of 

'^^  '  iT  r  iT  qualified  electors  was  to  be  taken  for  all  btate 
Among  the  efforts  of  the  conservatives  to  officers,  including  members  of  the  LegisUture 
effect  a  compromise  on  the  subject  of  political  and  Representatives  to  Congress.  It  was  also 
equality,  was  the  submission  of  a  measure,  enacted  that  the  first  Legislature  under  the 
by  a  minority  of  the  committee  on  suf&age,  new  constitution  should  meet  at  Jackson  ou 
guaranteeing  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  the  second  Monday  after  the  ratification  of 
colored  citizens.  Xhe  preamble  contains  a  pro-  that  instrument  should  be  promulgated,  and 
test  against  so  much  of  the  minority  report  that  the  first  term  of  aU  civil  officers  should  com- 
*'*'  as  confers  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  a  class  mence  on  the  second  Monday  after  the  official 
of  persons  recently  emancipated  from  slavery,  announcement  of  their  election,  and  continne 
uneducated,  and  wholly  disqualified  for  the  ex-  nntil  the  end  of  the  first  full  term  saooeeding 
ercise  of  that  great  privilege,"  and  begs  leave  to  such  election.  A  committee  of  five  was  des- 
submit  as  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution,  ignated  to  appoint  commissioners  of  election, 
a  **  guarantee  of  rights  and  privileges."  The  and  a^ust  all  outstanding  accounts  of  the  con- 
first  section  of  this  proposed  article  provided  vention.  Further  power  was  g^ven  to  this 
that  colored  residents  of  the  State  should  '^  re-  committee  by  the  following : 
ceive,  in  common  with  white  citizens,  the  pro-  Sbc.  12.  When  this  convention  adjourns  it  shall  be 
taction  and  care  of  the  State,  and  the  benefit  subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed 
of  merciful  laws  adapted  to  the  improvement  ^l  this  convention :  Pi^otid^d,  That,  should  the  cos- 

of  their  condition,  and  the  advancement  of  £^f^5?^±?»^K:?'J?:^^,^ 

xv^*     'J.        X   11     rrn.              3       -^*  DO  aaioumea  stfM  om.  but  m  case  the  oon5titiitio& 

their  mterests."    The  second  section  guaran-  should  not  be  ratified,  then  the  convention  may  be 

tees  to  them  full  pnvileges  and  complete  secu-  reconvened  by  said  committee. 
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Seo.  18.  Said  committee  of  five  fihall  have  apthoiv    tion  of  the  party.    It  was  determined  to  form 


The  following  ordinance  was  also  passed  by  ^tit^tion  of  the  State,  and  who  are  opposed  to 

the  convention  before  its  adjournment :  congress^al  nsuipations,  mUitary  despotism, 

Wker^oB,  In  a  repubUo  the  foandatiion  of  a  govern-  Sf  K^^  suflfrage,  and  negro  government.^'    For 

ment  is  the  right  of  euflhiM,  and  therefore  tlSa  right  ^^^  purpose  of  organizing  this  association,  a 

shoold  be  gutfded  from  all  midue  influence,  and  m-  meeting  of  all  such  electors  was  appointed  for 

cured  in  such  manner  that  the  free  and  untrammelled  the  1st  of  February  at  Jackson,  and  the  8tb 

voice  of  the  people  should  be  heard :  Therefore,  be  of  February  was  designated  for  sinular  meet- 

tio'^ll^iia- '•^''^^^  of  MiasisBippimoonven.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  »^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

Sxo.  1.  No  contract  ahall  bo  valid  which  in  any  form  county  associations.  This  organization 
manner  abridges  or  affects  the  right  of  franchise,  or  having  been  eflTected,  a  day  was  to  be  named  by 
either  party,  and  any  person  or  persons  deman<nng  the  Central  Committee  for  the  holding  of  a  new 
such  «>nditions  shaken  convicdon  thereof,  be  dis-  q^^  convention,  "  to  consider  our  State  and 
franohised  for  the  term  of  five  yean  from  and  after  i,  j  vv*xt  «*•»*««,  wv  wi*mv»^i  vui  k,ww  ouu 
the  ratification  of  the  oonstitation  of  this  State,  and  J^®<*erftl  relations."  The  committee  afterward 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  collected  appointed  the  19th  of  February  for  this  con- 
by  any  court  having  jurisdiction,  vention,  and  called  on  all  the  county  associa- 

Sbo.  2.  Whoever  sh^  dismiss  ftt)m  employment  tions  to  send  delegates. 

any  person  or  persons  for  having  exercised  the  narht        t„  xi,^  «»«««  *i^^  ^ ^^^^4.z^^  ^^  -d vi: 

of  franchise,  or  for  attempting  to  ezereise  such  right,        ^  ^®  ™®°?  **™®  *  convention  of  Republi- 

shall,  on  conviction,  be  nned  not  leas  than  two  hun-  ^^^^  met  at  Jackson,  on  the  6th  and  6th  of 

dred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  be  disfranchised  for  the  February,  and  nominated  candidates  for  the 

term  of  five  years.  State  offices,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  election 

A  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  for  taking  the  vote  on  the  ratification  of  tho 

were  strongly  opposed  to  the  congressional  constitution.    Their  candidate  for  Governor 

plan  of  reconstruction,  and  began  early  to  or-  wasB.  B.  Eggleston,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 

ganize  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  work  of  Constitution^  Convention.    The  following  was 

the  Constitutional  Convention.    The  Executive  the  Republican  platforpi : 
Committee  of  the  Constitutional  Union  party,       jg^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  hereby  renew  the  pledge  of  our 

wnicn  was  formed   m  the   preceomg   year,  adherence  to  the  principles  and  organization  of  the 

called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Jackson  on  the  Bepublican  party,  recognizing  as  the  main  principles 

15th  of  February.    At  this  convention  a  series  o^  ^hat  party  the  sentiments  of"  equal  rights  to  all," 

of  reaolutioas  was  adopted,  a«umjng  the  name  -hir^ri^-^'onW'fe'^  tk^^. 

and  prmciples  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  ^u  stand  by  these  principles,  and  never  lower  the 

declaring  that  the  conservatives  of  the  State  standard  of  Republicanism. 
would  "  do  battle  under  that  banner  xmtil  the       Be8oU>«d,  That  we  cans^  withhold  the  expression 

Union  is  restored  to  a  constitutional  basis,  and  J.^  o^  implicit  confidence  in  General  Ulysses  S. 

all  the  States  are  recognized  as  equals  ii  the  ^o^dl'slrt  itTp^V'  '^'  '"'^'^  "^ """'  '°^  ^'"^ 
great  confederation  of  American  sovereignties.*'       Besohed^  That  each  and  every  member  of  this 

The  purposes  of  the  party,  as  thus  revived,  were  State  Convention,  hereby  pledges  all  his  infiucnoe  to 

set  forth  in  the  following :  ratify  the  new  constitution  and  to  support  the  Scpub- 

£ttolved^  That  the  militair  bills  of  Congress,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  so-called  rebel  States,  are  un-        The  Democrats  met  in  convention  on  the 

constitutional  and  oppressive  in  all  their  particulars,  igth  of  February,  in  accordance  with  the  call 

JS^ple  rt^Uie  WkS^t^       unammous  voice  of  the  ^f  ^heir  Central  Committee,  and  occupied  two 

^EesoU>ed,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  aooomplishing  ^^ys  in  the  consideration  of  their  "  State  and 

thisresult.  the  people,  of  MissuMippi  are  hereby  reo-  Federal  relations."    The  results  of  their  de- 

ommendea  to  organize  a  Central  democratic  Associ-  liberations  were  embodied  in  a  voluminous 

?^*''?i\v***'i™.^  "fi^*^?^"  ^  *.^*I?  ^?^*y' "5?  series  of  resolutions,  reaffirming  their  confi- 

m  all  the  principal  cities  andtowns  m  the  State,  and,  j^„«^  •    ai,^  ^«:«^j,v1^«  „^a  .^^i;^^  ^4?  *\.^  «« 

to  this  end,  thiTconventlon  will  appoint  a  cintnJ  ^^^c?  ^J,*^®  principles  and  policy  of  the  na- 

oommlttee  of  nine,  resident  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  tional  Democratic  party,  and  denouncing  in 

with  power  to  complete  this  party  organization,  in  unmeasured  terms  the  course  of  their  political 

all  respects.  *  ,    «      ,  opponents  in  all  public  matters  ov^r  which 

u.^^^ll^J^^!J!!^Z^!!^.^^^  they  had  exercised  any  control.    They  declared 

lican  party  m  Congress,  to  place  tne  white  men  of  .j.  i.*'  r    a-l  •     j  tu      x         •  •      ^x.  j!  ui.t  ^  jt^ 

the  SolShem  States  under  the  governmental  control  ^^  *<>  ^^  ^^^^  deliberate  opinion  that     the  de- 

of  their  late  slaves,  and  degrade  the  Caucasian  race  feat  of  Badicalism,  in  the  approaching  political 

as  the  inferiors  of  the  African  n^ffro,  is  a  crime  struggle,  constitutes  the  only  hope  which  the 

against  the  dvilization  of  the  age,  which  needs  only  American  people  can  reasonably  cherish  for 

JSinX'nrttoIJcSlJr^^'^^pu'*^  the  restoraSo/of  constitutional  Uberty  to  onr- 

sissippi  to  vindicate  alike  the  superiority  of  their  selves  and  the  commg  generations  of  our  pos- 

race  over  the  ne^,  and  their  politiad  power  to  terity ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  of 

maintain  constitutional  liberty.  all  political  parties,  and  of  every  section  of  the 

On  the  22d  of  January,  the  Democratic  Bepublic,    who   venerate     the    Constitution 

State  Central  Committee  had  a  meeting  to  framed  by  their  wise  and  heroic  -fathers,  and 

concert  measures  for  the  thorough  organiza-  who  desire  the  restoration  of  constitutional 
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liberty,  heartUy  to  unite  their  energies  in  the  against  them  no  feeling  of  hostility,  and  dear- 

coining  political  struggle  against  the  Radical  ing  that  they  may  elevate  themsdvee  in  the 

party,  and  never  cease  their  labors  nntU  that  scale  of  humanity  by  mental  cultare  to  any 

odious  and  dangerous  faction  shall  have  been  extent  of  which  they  are  capable;  bnt  their 

hurled  from  power."  ignorance  and  inci»aoity  to  exercise  the  privi- 

Some  of  the  "  enormities  of  the  Radical  lege  of  suffrage,  and  to  diachaige  the  r88p<Mia- 

party  "  were  summed  up  in  the  following  reso-  bmties  of  making  laws  and  holding  office,  forbid 

fution :  that  we  consent  to  invest  them  with  these  privi- 

BeioUtd,  That  the  histoir  of  the  Badiaa  party  leges,  or  to  consent  to  any  legislation  deseed 
proves  that  they  are  unprincipled  enemies  of  liberty,  to  establish  the  political  Or  social  eqnality  of 
ui  this :  That  they  have  oorraptly  and  repeatedly  ^^  white  and  black  races — much  less  the  sab- 
violated  the  Federal  Constitution ;  that  tjeylioldten  ordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  as  advo- 


aovereign  States  of  the  Union  under  an  actual  military  ,  ,     . ,     i>^  jj^^i  „.«*-  »> 

despotSm,  taxing  the  people  thereof  enormously,  ana  cated  by  the  Radical  pMty. 

refusing  them  tke  ^ht  of  representation  in  the  The  supremacy  of  the  Oonstitation  of 

councils  of  the  nation ;  that  they  are,  even  now.  en-  United  States  and  the  laws  made  in  porsuance 

Mged  in  the  work  of  Aflricaniiing  the  Southern  thereof  was  admitted,  and  it  was  declared  that 


fhmohise ;  that  thev  are  about  usurping  all  the  powers  the  future  to  resort  to  any  measures  caloolated 

of  government,  and  graspingj,  throiwh  the  lepslative  ^  weaken  the  authority  or  destroy  the  unity 

t'^SrSSJSi^^ZllvraW^M'JJl  of  the  Govennneat ;  bnt,  <«  the  o<mta«y,  w, 

morseless  tyrants,  and  destroying  the  last  remnant  of  avow  ourselves    mends   of  a    constitntiousi 

that  liberty  once  ex^joyed  by  the  nation ;  that  their  Union  of  the  States,  and  will,  in  good  £uth, 

oorrupt  and  despotic  principles,  if  snooessful,  will  j^^  Jq  securing  the  fhture  glory  and  prosperitv 

inevitablv  rmn  and  degrade  the  B«pubUo ;  that, jd-  ^        common  country,  and  cultivating  a  spirit 

though  the  Badioal  party  consists  of  a  mere  mmonty  ^t  vi**  w-**^          _^«  j1'  ^^««^  *.i*rT5L^i^  ^ 

of  the  people,  as  dewly  shown  by  the  recent  elections,  of  fraternity  and  peace  amongst  the  people  ot 

they  nevertheless  continue  to  dof^  the  voice  of  the  all  sections." 

nation,  and  arrogantly  assume  to  wield  the  legislative  It  ^as  further  laid  dovm  as  a  part  of  the  polit- 

power  which  they  hold  under  the  mere  forms  of  the  j^  ^^^^  ^f  the  party  that  the  State  had  never 

Constitution,  for  the  consummation  of  their  wicked  ,  ^^^  ^.     -  ^v^  f t„«^,   anA  ^KAWkA^*o  «.  i\m 

party  schemes,  the  oppression  of  the  masses,  and  the  ^®«i^  ^\^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^S^  therefore,  asCon- 

establishment  of  a  huge  military  despotism  in  the  land,  gress  had  no  power  over  the  right  of  snfirage, 

under  which  constitutional  hberty  will  be  utterly  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitation  had  the 

annihilated;  that  they  have  already  destroyed  the  only  binding  authority  on  that  'subject;  and 

prosperity  of  the  nation  by  pmlyxlngc^^  "white  males  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 

crippling  industrial   pursuits,  whereby  multiplied  ""*»~      T   -as       *  «.**1^  tt-:*^j  al  *      — « 

thousancls  of  white  men,^omen,  and  ShUdrenf  not  npward  and  citizens  of  the  Umted  States  were 

only  in  the  South,  but  also  in  the  North  and  West,  alone  qualified  electors  and  office-holders  '  in 

have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  the  State.    With  regard  to  the  Gonstitiitioiuil 

actual  wMit  Mid  suffering ;  tiiat  they  are  expending  in  Convention,  it  was— 

the  South  mimons  upon  millions  of  dollars  in  pam-  ^ 

pering  and  feeding  idle  and  degraded  negroes,  as  Jie$olvedy  That  the  pretended  Constitutionfll  Ceo- 

instruments  for  securing  political  power,  while  the  yention.  now  in  session  at  the  capital  of  Mia«ufwnppi, 

white  sufferers  of  the  North  and  West,  and  the  down-  and  which  assumes  to  frame  a  constitution  and  fonn 
trodden  n 
sideration. 

Increasing  ,    .        ^  ^         ^  , 

gance  and  corruption,  thus  involving  the  national  virtueof  the  laws  of  the  land:  that  the  acta  of  Coo- 

finances  in  Irretrievable  ruin ;  that  their  whole  recent  mss,  under  which  military  eleotiona  were  held,  fcr 

party  career  is  marked  by  injustice  and  usurpation,  tne  purpose  of  polling  negro  votes,  to  eleet  the  mem- 

and  tends  toward  the  permanent  destruction  of  free  hers  of  said  convention,  were  not  within  the  delegated 

government  on  this  continent,  and  to  render  fruitiesa  powers  of  Congress,  and  confer  no  authority  on  said 

the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  those  pure  men  of  the  olden  convention ;  that  the  constituents  of  said  oonventkm 

time  who  founded  for  us  a  government  well  designed,  are  chiefly  negroes,  destitute  alike  of  the  monl  and 

when  properly  administered,  to  secure  to  us  forever  intellectual  qualifications  required  of  eleoton  in  siQ 

the  blessings  of  liberty,  prosperity,  and  national  oivilixed  communities,  combined  witii  a  small  minor- 

gloiy.    Sucn  being  some  of  the  ruinous  practices  of  ity  of  white  adventurers  from  other  States ;  that  the 

the  JEtadical  party,  we  hold  them  before  the  august  minority  of  said  convention  fidthfblly  reflect  the 

tribunal  of  the  people  for  judgment  at  the  ballot-boz,  peculiarities  of  their  constituents ;  that  tn^  pngeeC6d 

not  doubting  but  that  they  wiU  soonperish  as  a  party,  acts  demonstrate  them  to  be  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 

under  the  withering  and  terrible  frowns  of  an  out-  pie  of  Mississippi,  who  have  eonatitated  the  Kate 

raged  nation  of  freemen.  from  its  territorial  infSuM^  to  the  preaant  time ;  th^ 

The  convention  diecMmeddl  int»ti«i  or  -^«^^'  S^fJ^tSSX'ttSK;  S?^ 

desire  to  take  any  steps  for  the  restoration  of  wickedly  oonspinng  to  disfranchise  and  degnufe  the 

slavery.      ^*We  recognize,"  they  said,   "the  people,  to  rob  them,  alike,  of  thor  liberty  and  their 

fact  that  African  slavery  is  forever  destroyed  property,  to  destroy  their  sodal  and  poUtieal  status, 

in  the  Southern  States,  and  are  resolved  that  ^^  finally  phwe  tiiem  under  tiie  yoke  of  a  negro 

we  will,  in  good  faith  and  willingly,  aid  in  government. 

securing  to  the  colored  race  safety  of  person  After  having  expressed  its  bitter  hostility  to 

and  property,  and  full  guarantees  against  op-  the  reconstruction  measures,  and  its  determi- 

pression  or  injustice  as  freedmen ;  cherishing  nation  to  defeat  the  ratification  of  the  new  con- 
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Btitntioii,  the  convention  finished  its  platform  l>ot,  if  neoeaiity  should  hereafter  ariaa  for  saohaotioii, 

with  a  resolve  that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap-  **  P**^'  ^  hereby  vested  in  tiie  State  Executive 

.4,  J  t, _.„  ._  .jj.„„  4.„  *v„  „„„„!„  „#  Committee  to  make  the  said  nominations,  or  to  reas- 

pointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  g^^^le  this  convention  for  that  purpose,  as  shaU  be 

the  State,  "  explanatory  of  the  pnnciples  and  deemed  expedient. 

views  which  govern  this  organi«ition."  x^e  zeal  of  the  Democrats  was  not  wholly 

^addre*  to  the  Democratic  Assooiataons  of  expended  in  State  conventions  and  addresses 

theStateofMiasissippi, signed byJohnD. Free-  t^i-ti,,  associations,  but  mass  meetings  were 

"^'  '^^TS"  "IiTI^^k Ta''*! ^^^  held  in  all  parte  of  the  state,  and  tht  ablest 

WMpnbliBhedonthearthof  Apnl,reteratiM  ^^^  „f  the  party  were  put  into  the  field  to 

'"*''^'f??lP^iJT^•*  *'^*^''"*'''-  ^^  °P  the  people  to  Lstility  against  the 

animated  the  par^  m  this  pohtical  oampalp^  ^^^  co^tnUon.    Meantime  the  caivass  was 

and  oaUmgnponthepeople (orrenewed activity  „^^  „„  ^   ^j^^  EepnbUcana  in  the  oonstitu- 

and  " etemaf  vigilan<»    to  ''defeat  the RaAcal  ^^^  convention,  anS  through  an  organization, 

«)nstitntion  now,  and  snoceed  m  the  presiden-  .^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^,  ^^  ^^crtt  in  ite^acter 

*^^^*'     !ff  '*.rP?'^r****P'"*^*  known  as  the  "Loyal League."    Inanaddres^ 

constitobon  and  1»W8^>    A  plan  of  orgMiwa-  ^^  ^^^  freedmen  of  Mis^ppi,  published  in 

tion,  mduding  a  conatitation  and  set  of  by-  j         ^^^  Democratic  ExwJutive  Committee 

laws,  was  ftamed,  and  submitted  to  the  county  denounced  this  Loyal  League,  and  warned  the 

T*"?^w  S'  B*"  ■«»Pt«'C«-  .  It''"  de-  freedmen  to  have  nothfaig  U>  do  with  it    It 

dared  that  the  Repnbhcan  orgimization  was  ^^  organized,  they  dedafed,  by  James  Lynch, 

"secret  and oath-bound,"  and nnder  ite  "bale-  ^  ^^^^^  preacher  from  PMladdphia,  " U  ai^ 

fnl  mflaenoe"  the  negroes  might  be  made  to  oath-bonnS,  secret,  religious  socirty?  and  aU 

sanction  a     fearftd  crime  against  themselves  ^j,,  memb^s  were  sworn  to  vote  tie  Repnb- 

and  the  superior  race  on  which  they  depend  jj^  ^^^^^^^     This  address  to  the  free&ien 

for  aU  that  »  valuable  m  life."     "It  la  the  ^,^ ^-^^  t^is paragraph: 
mission  of  the  Democratic  party  as  now  organ-       _     .  .  „.   .  .    f  ,    ^  ,  . 

ized,"  the  address  wmtinues,  "to  save  them  T^'^^^f^r'^U^ow    i^'''be?S^  '^u 

from  political  suicide  and  the  Govermnent  fh>m  ■rhe'vote  you  may  cS  in  this  election  maybe  de^ 

absolute  overthrow.  ^  ciaiveofyonr&te.    If  you  abandon  the  people  with 

"  Then  let  the  lovers  of  liberty  assemble,  or-  whom  you  have  ever  lived  and  who  now  invite  yon 

eanize,  and  prepare  for  the  irreat  work  before  to  their  protection  for  the  fiiture,  you  cast  your  des- 

*k«-,      T\,^^i.\,  n>.^a*o<.<>i;%n.i/»t4~,rnfa&iT<>n  tiuy  wlth  au  cnomy  between  whom  and  us  there  is 

them.    There  18  a  registered  migonty  of  seven-  ^j^J^  ^„  ,  The'syrtem  of  plunder  and  robbeiv 

teen  thousand  votes  to  overcome  m  this  btate  they  have  inaugurated  by  their  convention  procced- 

— it  Tvas  that  minority  that  dected  the  present  ingg  can  never  be  indorsed  by  any  people.    The 

military  convention  by  negro  votes — they  will  entire  products  of  the  earth  and  the  mdnstry  of  the 

soon  put  forth  a  constitution  for  the  disfran-  people  camiot  rapport  the  burdens  thej;  impose.   The 

v"    _     i.    : _i.i ^-4.    __j    j._.j.^.-  Btate  and  all  its  mtereste  Will  Wither  in  then- hands 

chisement,  impovenshment,  and  degradation  ^j  teoome  as  sterile  and  denuded  tf>  the  sands  of 

of  the  white  race — ^let  the  foreign  invadfer  and  Sahan. 

^v^^'^^rl^.'^^  ""^  ^"^"^  "^  ^'^  *^*^       An  order  was  issued  from  the  miUtaiy  head- 

'"i»otht*Xention  was  caUed  by  the  State  ^-:^l„,^Jj^±YiLr.^l.'L^jl]!t^: 


cordingly,  and  determined  to  nominate  candi-    .     .,  ,    .-  ^  . v      1    «       «.vs^i, * 

dates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  approaching  eleo-  "^  *^^,/^''^r^f^*^^^J'^*'''-'  ""^^^a  Jf  .^ 

tion,  but  declared  that  snch  ciididates  Bhonld  ^«  ^^^^  on  the  22d  and  foUowmg  days  of  June 

be  "nominated  with  a  view  to  secure  the  defeat  Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  fraud  and 

of  the  constitution,  and  with  reference  to  the  Preserve  the  peace,  by  the  foDowmg  sections 

preservation  of  the  honor  of  Mississippi  and  ^*  ^^^  ^'^®^ ' 

the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  freedom  J;,^°^®>^'®R«H'^4^°*J"  ^  ^?,  Permitted  to 

- ,                1     j:««^ «j:««  «««  *^*«  ^f  »„„i:«  challenffe  the  rignt  of  others  to  vote,  and  no  challenge 

of  her  people,  disregardmg  any  teste  of  quahfi-  ^^^^  ^  ^  resiSence  and  identity  ^  be  entertain^. 

cation  whatever  not  prescnbeQ  in  the  present  while  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  commiBsionera 

constitution  of  Mississippi  and  of  the  United  to  do  their  utmoat  to  inaure  the  puritT^  of  the  election. 

States."    The  Democracy  of  the  several  conn-  <»re  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  abuae  of  the  right 

ties  were  caUed  upon  to  disregard  lood  qnes-  rbe^^iLTde^e'^i^Sr'  ^"""^  '''°  '^^^ 

tions  and  personal  considerations,  and  unite  9^  The  sheriff  of  each  county  ia  made  reaponaible 

their  energies  for  the  election  of  men  of  '*  un-  for  the  preservation  of  ffood  order,  and  the  perfect 

questioned  fidelity  to  the  social  and  political  freedom  of  the  ballot  at  &e  varioua  election  proGin(st8 

institutions  of  the  State."    ^ith  regard  to  the  in  the  county.    To  thia  end  he  wm  appoint  a  deputy 

.  J  ^ ,                          ^^^      ,      °^      «j^.^x  — who  ahall he  duly  qualified  under  the  laws  of  the 

presidential  election,  the  followmg  was  adopt-  gtate^for  each  precinct  in  the  oountv,  who  will  be 

ed  :  required  to  be  present  at  the  place  or  voting  during 

That  inasmuch  as  there  is  strong  ground  for  be-  the  whole  time  the  election  is  being  held.    The  said 

lief  that  the  aforesaid  constitution  will  be  rejected  by  deputies  will  promptly  and  ftiHy  obey  every  demand 

the  people  of  this  State,  and  that  they  will  not  there-  made  upon  their  official  servioea,  in  preserving  the 

fore  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  presidential  peace  and  good  order,  by  the  commissioners  of  eleo- 

election,  it  ia  deemea  inexpedient  to  nominate  can-  tion.    Sheriffs,  in  makmg  their  appointmenta^will 

didatea  for  presidential  electors  at  the  present  time,  ezerciae  groat  care  to  select  men  whom  they  know 

Vol.  vm.— W     ▲ 
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to  be  in  every  way  able  to  aenre.    Depntiea,   ap-  upon  the  dntlea  of  tbdr  respeodye  offices.    Thej 

Sointed  in  aooordanoe  with  the  foregoing,  will  be  paid  will  receive  no  other  compensation  than  tb^  paj 

vo  dollars  for  the  day's  service,  on  accounts  approved  and  allowances  as  officers  of  the  anny. 

by  the  registrar,  out  of  the  reoonstruction  fiina.  •   By  command  of  Brevet  Mf^.-Gen.  McDOWELL. 

9.  As  an  additional  measure  for  securing  the  puri^  Jomr  Ttleb,  First  Lieutenant,  48d  Infantry, 
of  the  election,  each  registrar,  judge,  and  clerk,  is  Brevet-Mig'or,  U.  8.  A.,  A.  A.  A.  6. 
hereby  clothed  with  all  the  functions  of  a  deputy-  Natbavisl  Wolvb,  Second  Lieut.  84th  Infimtiy, 
sherili,  or  constable,  and  is  empowered  to  make  ar-  A.  A.  A.  6. 
rests,  and  authorized  to  perform  all  duties  appertwn-  "^   q^  ^^xe  16th  General  Ames  notified  Governor 

Ihf '^'soVefe^^n""^""^''^^^  Humphreys  of  hU  appointment  to  sacceedthe 

10.  At  every  precinct  on  the  days  of  election,  all  latter,  and  wished  to  be  informed  when  it 
public  bar-rooms,  saloons,  or  other  places  at  which  would  be  convenient  to  receive  him  ^  for  the 
intoxicating  or  malt  liquor  is  Bold  at  retail,  wUl  be  purpose  of  making  such  arrangements  as  may 

fo"SeVo^i»thf^ii5o?e»o'?^:Sioro?  J?  nec««ary  to  carry  tato.effect  the  ^^ 

the  deputy  sheriff  in  attendance,  they  will  immedi-  ^^*  Humphreys  delayed  nis  reply  nntd  the 

ately  cause  the  arrest  of  the  offending  part^,  or  par-  22d,  and  then  informed  General  Ames  that 

ties,  and  the  dosing  of  his.  or  their,  puice  of  business,  he  regarded  the  attempt  to  remove  bim  frcm 

All  parties  so  arrested  will  be  plwed  under  bonds,  ^he  office  of  Governor  as  a  "  nsurpatiim  of  the 

of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  appear  for  .  .,  «^„«^^«^x  ^f  -in--;— 5«^:     ^T^^.^^^  j 

trial  when  required  by  proper  authority,  or,  in  case  ®^^  government  of  Mississippi— unwarranted 

of  failure  to  give  the  required  bond,  will  be  held  in  ar-  by  and  in  violation  of  the  Oonstitation  of  the 

rest  to  awiut  the  action  of  the  general  commanding.  United  States."    He  also  stated  that  he  had 

11.  The  carrying  of  fire-arms  or  other  deadly  weap-  telegraphed  to  the  President  of  the  United 

"""^Jt'^^A  '*'  }^^  ""'^u  ^^^/J?-®^P^";*?  positively  gtates,  and  was  authorized  to  say  that  he  dia- 

prohibited  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  weapons,  ""^"^"j   j  xi.         «»"«""*  »*^  "^  "-j  ***«•  "^  "^ 

and  of  being  punUhed  as  prescribed  by  the  sUtutes  approved  the  order  making  the  removaL    "I 

of  the  State  forbidding  the  exhibition  of  deadlv  weap-  must   therefore,"    says  Mr.  Humphreys,  ''ia 

ons  in  a  threatening  manner.    All  arms  seizea  under  view  of  my  duty  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 

this  order  will  bo  turned  in  to  the  nearest  post  com-  f  u^  nAnnlA  nf  Mioaiwrinni   And  thia  «1iaannmT&I 

SJTh'/Ssi^l"^"'""  *"  ''•  ^^  "'^^  """^  S  thr&L*STOnaS  sdJ^^  to 

12.  Should  violence  or  fraud  be  penpetrated  at  the  vacate  the  office  of  Governor,  or  sarrender  the 
election  in  any  precinct,  the  general  commanding  archives  and  public  property  of  the  State,  until 
will  exeicUe  to  the  fullest  extent  the  powers  vested  ^  legally  quaMed  successor  under  the  oonstitQ- 
in  him,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  to  aU  registered  tion  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  appomted.'^ 
electors  an  opportunity  to  vote  freely  and  fearlessly,  )^  "  ^  ""^  "  j*^  "*  '^"*' ,  XrJ,,  •4/|»vu*tw. 
and  any  provision  in  any  contract  tending  to  abridge  ^^  the  next  day  (xenerai  Biddle,  conrntander 
the  rignt  to  vote  is  hereoy  declared  utteny  null  and  of  the  post  of  Jackson,  demanded  the  surren- 
▼oid.                                        ^     ,„ ,           .     ,  der  of  the  Governor's  office.    This  heing  rfr- 

18.  No  registrar,  judge,  or  clerk,  will  be  pe.rmitted  f^^ed,  a  squadron  of  soldiers  marched  m  and 

to  become  a  candidate  for  any 'office  m  this  State  x^^i/^^^„^„„:^„       v,    TTr.,»,i.k,».<^   a^^^  «.v 

at  this  election,  nor  will  they  be  permitted  to  exercUe  took  possession.      Mr.   Humphreys  fitted  up 

the  fimctions  of  any  office,  or  authority,  connected  another  room  in  the  building  for  an  office,  and 

with  the  election,  other  than  that  received  from  these  still  claimed  to  be  Grovemor  of  the  State,  and 

headquarters.      ^.^     .       -.,    ,          ,       , .  ,  his  family  was  allowed  for  some  days  to  oocupj 

U.  The  evident  intention  of  the  Uw  under  which  ^    f  ^    Mansion  House.    Meantime  tL 

this  election  is  held  being  to  obtam  an  expression  of  ••  r***."  "*  "^  ^»uoiv^  xxv/two.     ^i?<u>«,ui»7  v^ 

the  wUl  of  the  qualifledelectors,  it  is  ordered,  that  all  election  took  place  and  resulted  adversely  to  the 

officers  of  the  army  and  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Befii-  new  constitution.     Alter  this  event,  the  fol- 

gees,  Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands,  shall  entirely  lowing  correspondence  took  place  in  relati<n 

abstain  frompubUc  speaking,  electioneerim?,  or  en-  to  the  possession  of  the  Governor's  mansion 

deavormg  to  influence  voters ;  but  this  order  is  not  x*.  ^^^4.„:^„  ;♦„  ^„^  ^w^i««.^*:^« 

intended  to  restrict  either  cliiss  of  the  above-named  ^t  contains  its  own  explanation : 

officials  their  duty  of  instructing  freedmen  as  to  their  EzxounvB  Dxpabtmbbt,  Stats  or  Miasiaagw, ) 

rights  as  electors.  Jackson,  Miaa.,  July  6, 1868.       { 

On  the  4th  of  June,  General  Irwin  McDow-  ^'^^'^'  j&.f^J'Sft''.^.;^.!  ^.^^       r>^     -   *i 

^M      t.^  V  J  V                 •   X  J  A     j.1.                    J  am  I   Soon  after  my  arrival  hero  as  ^ronaicoH 

ell,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  the  command  Governor,  I  notified  you  that  you  might  continw 

of  the  Fourth  Mmtary  Distnct  on  the  28th  of  to  occupy  the  Gtovemor'a  mansion.   Since  then  I  have 

December,  1867,  assumed  the  duties  of  that  had  cause  to  change  mv  mind  in  the  maUer. 

position.    The  first  order  issued  by  the  new  ^ou  wiU  oblige  me  by  vaoatmg  the  maiitton  at  as 

conm«mder,aft«:  that  by  which  he  a«.mued  •"Ve^JeTpSSSr^ur  obedient  iM^rraat, 

command,  was  the  following,  makmg  an  im-  A.  AMES,  Provisional  Governor, 

portant  change  in  the  executive  administration         -p  t^  a  -»*•       i 

4f  4.1.     a*«*..  ExxoDTiVE  DxpABTiDENT,  Statx  OF  MlffaiimiPT*.  } 

of  the  State :  Jaoxsok,  kiss.,  Jtdy  7, 1868.      f 

GeMral  Orden,  No.  28.  g^,,^  ^.  j^,^.                  >          j       jf    i 

HvADQTTAsnEBS,  FouBTH  MiLrfABT  DiBTBioT,    1  SiB :  Your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  infbnmng  me  tiiat 

Dspabticknt  or  Misbisbippx  and  AnxAirsAa,  >•  I  would  oblige  you  bjr  yaoating  the  '^manaion^'  at  as 

VioKSBUso.  Miss.,  Juru  16, 1868.         )  early  a  day  aa  convenient,  waa  duly  reoeived  duroogh 

1.  Major-General  Adeloert  Ames  is  appointed,  tem-  the  post-office  of  this  city. 

poRirily,  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missis-  Tne  Governor's  mansion  waa  built  by  the  tax- 

sippi,  vice  Benjamin  Q.  Humphreys,  hereby  removed,  payers  of  Mississippi  only  for  the  use  and  ooenpancv 

2.  Captun  Jasper  Meyers  is  appointed,  tempo-  of  their  constitutional  Govemora  and  their  iamifics. 
rarily.  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  .  They  elected  me  to  that  offioe  in  1896.  and  I,  with 
vice  C.  JL,  Hooker,  hereby  removed.  my  family,  have  been  in  peaceable,  qmet,  and  le^ 

8.  The  officers  appointed,  as  above,  will  repair  possession  ever  since.    At  the  recent  election,  the 

without  delay  to  Jackson,  and  enter  immediately  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  both  white  and  eoloied, 
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have,  by  the  largest  popidar  vote  ever  cast  in  this        The  thorough  organization  of  the  Democratic 

State,  immistakably  ezprassed  their  desire  for  my  party,  and  the  active  canvaBS  carried  on  through- 

continuanoe  m  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  mansion  t,„4.  Ii!^  ^«4.:«^  ^^ ^-•!Z  j-       aiT  *',""?" 

as  their  constitutional  GovemSr.   In  view  of  this  oj^  the  entire  campaign  preceding  the  election 

expressed  desire  of  the  just  and  lawful  owners  that  of  June  22d,  had  the  mtended  effect,  and  a 

this  property  remain  in  tne  continuous  possession  of  large  proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  State 

their  own  choeen  custodian,  and  from  the  ftirther  either  abstained  from  voting  altogether,  or  cast 

^^St'^^Xr^"^4^'r?o°°tll7j?S  thfr  baUots  l^gainst  the  ratification  of  &e  con- 

administration  of  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  stitution.     Ihe  whole  vote  on  that  question 

I  must  respectfully  decline  to  oblige  yourself  or  otters,  was  120,091,  of  which  56,281   were  for,  and 

by  vacating  the  mansion  until  a  legally  qualified  Gov-  68,860  against  the  ratification ;  giving  the  JDem- 

'''^v«!t  r!f^5!i5Sw''  ^5v?Jf^a  *i?nMP«pl^^^^  ^«rat8  a  m^ority  of  7,629,  notwithstanding  the 

Very  respectfWly,     BENJ.  G.  HUI^HEEYS.  ^^^  fact  that  a  considerable  majorityol  the 

E«ocnvE  B.p^«™d«^,^  OF  Ib^^^  registered  voters  were  blacks,    fhe  vote  for 

Eon.  B.  H.  Sumphrws:    *  »      "^    »        •     '  Governor  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  the 

Sib:   I  havebeeninfonned(it  is  possible  that  my  constitution;  B.  B.  Eggleston,  the  Republican 

information  is  incorrect)  that  you  do  not  find  it  con-  candidate,  received  56,250  votes,  and  Benjamin 

▼ement  to  vacate  the  Govemor^smimsion.^  B.  Humphreys  68,821,  which  gave  a  Democratic 

«i'v5S:???;lfde\T*^Ittty1S^^^  migorit;ofl,o;i:    Five  meiSbers  of  Congress 

as  little  personal  inconvenience  as  possible.    Under  were  chosen,  four  of  whom  were  Democrats, 

the  above  supposition.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  The  Legislature,  if  ever  allowed  to-  assemble, 

occupying  a  part  of  the  house.    Next  Monday,  by  will  have  a  small  Democratic  majority.    There 

r^'Tv.*'Ti?^°'*'^T*v  **^''^'"*^™*°ff°'^^?'  were  numerous  charges  of  fraud  and  intimida- 

L  with  others,  will  take  possession  of  a  part  of  the  Tl        *»«*xiv*v«o  ^.ucM^g^  ^,M.  axouu  uiu  uxuuiiuo- 

house.    So  long  as  we  may  remain  joint  tenants,  ^^^  ^^  ^le  polls,  but  Greneral  Gillem  stated  m 

great  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  inconvenience  your  his  report  that  the  military  force  was  distrib- 

fiunUy.  Very  respectfully,  years,  etc,  nted  at  nearly  as  many  posts  in  the  State  as 

A.  AMES,  Provisional  Governor,  there  were  counties,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair 

Jaoxsov,  Miss.,  JiUf  9,  1868.  election,  and  that  no  instance  of  violence  or 

^^^^^"4.^'  _^.    ^,  .     -^,.  intimidation  was  reported  by  the  officers  in 

Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  9th  was  received  this  mom-  aI^«-„o.      Ti,rv««i,  ^v««,wv<.  «^  a.««>i  ^^<^^  ^^a^ 

ing.    It  will  be  disagreeable  to  myself  and  family  to  ^^^^'    Though  charges  of  fraud  were  m^e 

shaT«  the  apartments  of  the  Governor's  mansion  with  ^^   ^0^^.  «a«fl»   the  oommanoing-general  de- 

other  nermanent  tenants.    I  hope  my  letter  of  the  clared  himself  satisfied  that  "  the  election  was 

8th  win  be  satisfactory,  and  relieve  us  from  any  such  as  fair  and  free  from  intimidation  and  the  in- 

annoyance.  ^^"^ gRxj^^^kuMPHKETS  ^^®^®®  ^^  ^^*^^  ^  ^*  ^^^^  ^®  possible  to 

-,  T^  a     '        tw  \  secure  under  existing  circumstances,  and  that 

Ex«nmv,  J>j.^^^^^j,  M...»jm.  dne  infln^nce^as  e«rci«ed  at  ^e  polK" 

Bon.  B.  G.  Eumphrejfs:  General  Qulem,  who  was  very  popular  with 

Sis:  Touts  oT  the  8th  and  9th  were  received  this  the  people  of  Mississippi,  had  been  appointed, 

morning.  .  -  ^  u^  '^^J^  to  relieve  General  McDowell  in  the 

^J'^T^ll  ^?J^  J?L^S'S^!iTJ!Sll«lS''?;  command  of  the  Fourth  MiHtary  District,  which 
ffress,  ana  tne  action  taken  by  tnose  empowered  tOvjv>.       j       jxav      •   S    a^  ^      ^  -xr* 

Set  lender  them.    I  recognize  no  other  authority,  ^f^,  ^?  reduced  to  the  sm^e  State  of  Mis- 

Under  such  circumstances,  your  statement,  by  which  sissippi,  by  the  consummation  of  the  "recon- 

you  would  show  yourself  the  lawful  Governor  of  this  struction"  of  Arkansas  by  act  of  Congress. 

8tate,  has  little  weight.  fg^  Akkansab  ) 

^I^,t^<^'^^^^AZ4^^J,       The  state,  havingrefha^tocon«.lywithtte 

has,  through  your  own  action,  ceased  to  exist.  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  for  its  resto- 

The  controversy  about  the  ** mansion"  can  only  ration  to  the  Union,  remained  under  the  mili- 

tenninatc  as  indicated  in  my  letter  of  yesterday.  tary  rule  which  had  been  placed  over  it,  and 

A    A  ^^T«s  "oZ®!?  respectthiUy,  severiJ  instances  occurred  of  the  immediate  ex- 

A.  AMES,  Brevet-MajcgvGene^rd^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  authority  of  the  district  com- 

„  -DTI  mander  in  matters  ordinarily  under  the  sole 

^'j^^S^^jJy  iz'^i':  }  control  of  the  cml  powers.    The  question  now 

Son,  B,  G,  Eumjfhrey*:  came  up,  8S  to  whether  the  State  Would  be  al- 


Seb:   General  Ames,  the  Provisional  Governor  of  lowed  to  participate  in  the  presidential  elec- 

cais  State,  has  called  upon  me,  as  the  officer  in  com-  tion.     On  the  11th  of  August,  the  Democratic 

S^maMi^n^^i^upSd  ^^"""^     one-half  of  Executive  Committee  determined  to  publish  an 

I  aend  Lieutenant  A»he,%dth  k  guard  of  men,  to  address  to  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  ex- 

aee  that  Governor  Ames's  request  is  carried  out.  pressive  of  their  cordial  sympathy,  and  protest- 

liieutenant  Bache  will  hand  you  this  letter.  mg  against  "  the  law  of  Congress  passed  in  vio- 

I  do  not  desire  to  use  force  if  I  can  help  it,  but  he  \^^Xqj^  ^f  the  declared  objects  of  the  war,  to 

will  be  instructed  to  do  so  if  necessary. .  I  wish  to  prohibit  Mississippi  from  performing  her  duty 


Bache  to  carry  it  out  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  -^43  accordingly  published,  and  expressed  anew 

reality,  without  actual  in^gnity.  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  people  of 

I  am,sir,very  respectftiUy.  J^J^^^^l^^^  the  State  to  the  course  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

Captain  and  LieuL-OoL,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  post  emment  and  of  the  Republican  party,  in  deal- 
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inff  with  their  interests.     A  few  days  later  State  a  reign  of  terror.    Loyal  and  peaoe^e<atia«B 

riAnArftl   Tnhn   D    FrAATYiAii    thfl  nhRimiim  of  ^^^^  driven  from  their  homes,  threatened  with  vio- 

Qeneral  John  V,  ^J^^^  ^If  T^?f?.^oi  l^noe  and  death.    Public  Bpeakera,  by  threats  and 

this  committee,  addressed  a  note  to  General  intamidationa,  were  prevented  from  meoiiiig  their 

Gillem,  stating  that  a  general  election  for  presi-  appointments,  or  were  driven  from  the  stand  by 

dential  electors  was  to  be  held  in  November,  lawless  mobs.    An  oiganization  of  armed  and  dis- 

and  that  the  laws  of  that  State  made  it  the  puised  men,  calliM  itself  a  Ku-Klux  Klan,  perambn- 

duty  of  the  sheriffs  to  hold  the  election,    It  ^^aJ^^a^^^dSf^oSrT'tSL'*'',^^ 

was  usual,  he  said,  for  the  Governor  to  issue  abetted  by  officers  of  the  law,  who  ma£>  no  cflfort  to 

a  proclamation  requiring  the  sheriffs  to  per-  bring  them  to  punishment.    The  poor,  dependent 

form  that  duty,  but  the  Governor,  having  been  cksses  of  our  loyal  fellow-dtaens  were  threatened 

removed  by  the  military  authorities,  the  peo-  ^^J^^^^f  ^S^^f  ^  S?^d*S"  o'lnLn^^ 

pie  now  looked  to  the  commandmg  general  ™Jf*^th  the  dictates  o/their  disloyal  employe 

^'  to  reqmre  the  law  in  this  respect  to  be  ex-  said  employers  habitoally  denouncing  the  Congress 

eouted.*'      The  commanding  general  replied,  oftheUnitedStates,  as  an  unconstitutional  and  rero- 

informing  Mr.  Freeman  that  "  neither  the  act  lutionary  body  of  men,  that  ought  be  dispezsed  by 

of  March  2,  1867,  orffanizini?  this  military  dis-    ^^^  ^^  9^^^^^     •       -^    *  .•        « a    ^ 

«4  ju<»i^.u  ^,  xuui,  vrA(^i»ui<.ui|5  vuu,  ±uu  v«x j  «    bnbes,  threats,  mtsrepresentatioiis,  frmud,  aod 

tnct,  nor  any  of  the  acts  supplementary  there-  yioienoe,  thousands  of  our  feUow-citixeis  were  oo- 

to,  nor  any  existing  orders,  either  require  or  eroed  into  voting  against  their  will,  and  agunst  thear 

authorize  him  to  cause  the  election  referred  honest  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  or  were  forced 

to  by  you  to  be  held,  and  that,  therefore,  he  to  withhold  theb  votes  altogeUier.    Many  have  bjai 

^««i;«J^a   4>«v;n»  4-i.A  T/«4-:^n   ;n^7/»ofA/i  ;»  J/x»ii.  murdered.    And  disfranchised  people,  who  had  for- 

declmes  taking  the  action  indicted  m  your  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  .^^  ^j^^  ^  dSMS^hy  conspiring 

communication."     To  this  Mr.  Freeman  re-  ty  armed  force  to  throw  off  theirfdegianoeto  S 

Joined  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that  it  Ck>vemment  of  the  United  States,  stood  enard  aX 

was  made  the  duty  of  the  commander,  by  the  the  polls,  to  overawe  the  timid,  and  mark  lor  fotnre 

laws  under  which  he  acted,  to  hold  this  elec-  ^  •  ^^[^"^  "^^  persecution  all  those  who  defi-a 

tion,  and  appealed  to  the  Gener^  of  the  Army  ^^^^iounties  the  state  of  ttffaira  he«»i 

and  the  r resident  of  the  united  btates  lor  a  enumerated  prevuled  to  such  an  extent  t^Hat  there 

decision  in  this  matter.    In  consequence  of  this  existed  not  even  the  semblance  of  a  fi^ee  electi<ni. 

appeal  as  is  supposed,  Army  Order  No.  82,  This  malignant  and  unscrupulous  opposition  to  thd 

dated  October  10th,  was  issued  by  direction  of  f!5^^5„^^f^f  "^^S^*^^''^^^^ 

j.1.      T>      •J     J.     i*    -L-jj*        j.1.         •^^A.            and  aflainst  tne  npnoiders  and  supporters  of  tha 

the  President,  forbidding  the  mihtary  com-  game,  has,  in  our  opinion,  no  just  excuse,  and  csn  b« 
manders  to  interfere  in  the  presidential  elec-  founded  onlv  on  a  desire  to  harass  the  pnblic  mind, 
tion  in  their  respective  districts.  Nevertheless  by  parading  oefore  it  issues  long  sinoe  settled  by  the 
the  necessary  authority  was  not  exercised  in  »vord,  and  which  ought  now  to  be  forgotten. 
Mississippi,  fiiough  General  GiUem  was  again  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
appealed  to,  and  that  State  took  no  part  in  the  yention  were  the  following : 
election  of  November.  ^  1.  That  we,  the  loyal  people  of  the  State  of  JCsibs- 
It  was  clauned  by  the  Republicans  of  Missis-  Bippi,  in  convention  assembled,  do  solemnly  dedsie 
sippi  that,  but  for  fraud  and  intimidation  at  the  that  said  constitution  was  ratified  by  a  nujority  of 
June  election,  the  result  would  have  been  quite  the  legal  votes  cast  at  that  election. 


of  petitioning  Congress  to  set  aside  the  result  Trea9urer,I>.McA.William8:  State  Auditor,  willjani 

of  that  election  as  officially  announced  by  the  J*  Morgan;  Attorney-General,  Joshua S.  Morris, uid 

district  commander,  by  throwing  out  the  vote  Superintendent  of  ^Public  Education,  Chaijes  W 

of  several  coimtiesUp^^^^^^^^    the  consti-  ^^-^^^^f^l^^^i"^^^  ^^^"y^  ^^'^^ 

tution  adopted  and  the  Republican  candidates  3.  xhat  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 

duly  elected  to  all  the  State  offices.     The  ad-  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  civil  govemm^it  be 

dress  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  transmit-  established  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

"            "     "  4.  That  we  appeal  to  the  Con^^r^  of  ^e  United 

re- 


gardless of  the  wishes  of  Congress,  has  reject-  States^  with  all  the  rights  and  powere  of  &  sovenagn 

ed  in  contempt  ^11  terms  of  restoration,  and  ^^**®  ^  ^®  ^°^<^°- 

has  itself  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  on  what  Such  was  the  political  state  of  things  in 

conditions  the  State  will  condescend  to  be  re-  Mississippi  at  the  close  of  the  year  1868. 

admitted  into  the  Union."    With  regard  to  Notwithstanding  the  politicual  excitement  of 

frauds  and  intimidations,  the  following  is  the  the  year,  much  was  done  toward  reviving  the 

statement  of  the  address :  material  interests  of  the  State.     A  lai^  con- 

From  the  16th  day  of  May,  1868,  the  daj;  on  which  vention  of  land-owners,  from  the  States  of 

the  constitution,  framed  by  the  Constitutional  Con-  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  LouisiaDa, 

vention  of  Mississippi,  in  accordance  with  the  recon-  vas  held  at  Jackson,  on  the  31st  of  March,  for 

for  its  ratification  or  rejection  was  authorized  to  be  ^.®  called  "The  Freehold  Land  and  Coloni2a- 

held,  there  existed  t]ux>ughout  a  greater  part  of  the  tion  Company  of             ,"  and  of  encouraging 
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immigration  and  the  influx  of  capital  into  that  To  a  permanent  school  fund  created  by 

section  of  the  country,    A  scheme  for  the    »,  ^  9^}}^  of  March,  1867 •l*???*???  ?? 

rx.y.«»;»«<4^^  r^fi  4-i.^fl^  ^l.v..v«»:^<.  ™.««  v^^^^Jt      To  reimburse  the  semmary  fund 108,864  46 

organization  of  the^  compames  was  formed,  ^^  redemptionof  Union  niitary  bonds .  1,68«;282  27 

ana  a  plan  or  action  laid  down.  To  payment  of  overdue  coupons 8,070,682  68 

The  freedmen  employed  as  laborers  during  To  payment  of  overdue  bonds  and  cou- 

the  year  in  most  cases  received  a  share  of  the  P*^'^*  ^f  ^he  State  held  by  the  United 

crops  as  compensation.    A  fair  crop  of  cotton       "^^^ 110,010  00 

and  the  other  staples  of  the  State  was  ob-  Total $6  472  289  85 

tained.  J '     * 

MISSOUEI.  The  increase  of  population  in  More  than  $18,000,000*of  the  present  State 

Mis^nri,*  daring  the  last  four  years,  has  been  debt  was  incurred  by  issuing  bonds  to  aid  in 

very  rapid.    On  the  Ist  of  January,  1865,  the  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  payment  of 

State  had  less  than  one  million  inhabitauts,  and,  which  was  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  property, 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1868,  the  best  estimates  The  process  of  transferring  the  property  ao- 

placed  the  number  above  one  million  and  a  quired  in  railroads  by  the  State  to  private 

half.  This  result  has  been  due  in  a  great  meas-  capitalists,  on  such  terms  as  shall  secure  the 

nre  to  the  labor  of  the  State  Board  of  Immigra-  speedy  completion  of  the  lines,  has  been  con- 

tion,  organized  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  tinned  through  the  year,  and  a  considerable 

of  1865.  It  has  been  the  business  of  this  Board  share  of  attention  was  given  by  the  last  Lens- 

to  make  known  abroad  the  resources  of  the  lature  to  an  adjustment  of  railroad  afiairs. 

State,  and  induce  immigrants  from  Europe  to  There  are  now  1,894  miles  of  finished  road  in 

make  their  home  there.     The   undeveloped  the  State,  and  569  miles  in  process  of  construc- 

resources  of  Missouri,  which    call   only  for  tion. 

laborers,  ^e  very  great ;  coal  is  found  in  thir-  The  North  Missouri  Railroad  has  been  oom- 

ty-siz  counties,  iron  in  thirty-five,  lead  in  thir-  pleted.    It  embraces  874^  miles  of  road,  and, 

ty-siz,   copper  in  twenty-two,    zinc  in  five,  with  its  various  branches,  connects  St.  Louis 

nickel  and  kaolin  in  two,  and  platina,  emery,  with  the  great  agricultural  region  of  the  north 

alabaster,  and  tin,  in  seven  counties,  while  the  and  northwest.    Work  on  the  bridge  across 

best  of  lands  for  fanning  purposes  are  lying  the  Missouri  River,  at  St.  Charles,  has  made 

fallow  for  want  of  cultivators.     The  laboring  rapid  progress,  and  will  be  finished  without 

population  amounts  to  about  400,000,  of  whom  delay.    The  State  claim  on  this  railroad  has 

272,000  are  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  been  sold  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last 

leaving  only  118,000  for  all  other  occupations.  General  Assembly,  the  whole  amount  paid  in 

and  of  these  less  than  60,000  are  engaged  money  and  secured  by  bond  being  $800,000. 

in  mining  and  manufacturing  operations,  al-  A  deed  of  release  has  also  been  executed  to 

though  the  State  presents  great   natural  fa-  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  under  an  act  of 

cilities  for  the  development  of  these  valuable  March  81,  1868,  whereby  a  clear  title  has  been 

interests.  given  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Missouri  for 

The'  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal  the  sum  of  $5,000,000.    Provision  was  also 
property  in  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1860  was  made  for  the  disposal  of  the  South  Pacific 
$317,928,404.80,  including   slaves,   valued   at  Railroad,  and  in  the  hands  of  enterprising 
$44,181,912.    The  losses  of  the  war  and  the  private  capitalists  it  is  making  rapid  progress, 
emancipation  of  slaves  reduced  the  wealth  of  and  promises  soon  to  connect  the  Territories 
the  State  to  $200,000  on  the  Ist  of  January,  to  the  southwest  with  the  great  metropolis  of 
1865.    Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  through  that,  put 
increase,  and  the  taxable  property  of  the  Com-  that  region  in  communication  with  the  Eastern 
monwealth  on  the  81st  of  December,  1868,  was  part  of  the  country.    Its  value  in  the  develop- 
stated  at  $474,000,000.    On  this  property,  a  ment  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  will  be  very 
tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  is  levied  for  great.    By  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  it 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt.    The  total  was  provided  that  the  Missouri  Valley  Rail- 
bonded  debt  of  the  State  is  $18,654,000,  the  road  Company  should  pay  ofiT  its  indebtedness 
semi-annual  interest   on  which    amounts  to  to  the  State  by  extending  the  road,  at  the  rate 
$567,565.    The  surplus  of  the  interest  ftind  is  ef  $120,000  for  every  mfle  of  road  constructed, 
invested  each  year  in  bonds  of  the  United  An  act  was  also  passed  directing  the  St.  Louis 
States,  to  form  a  sinking  fund :  $48,000  of  the  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  to  pay  its  debt  to 
'war  debt  still  remain  to  be  disposed  o^  but  the  State  by  building  a  road  from  Pilot  Enob 
there  was  on  the  1st  of  October  a  balance  of  to  the  State  line  of  Arkansas,  and  this  arrange- 
$404,687.69  in  the  Union  military  fund,  which,  ment  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  company, 
after  liquidating  the  remnant  of  the  debt,  will  The  St.  Joseph  and  Council  BIuAb  Railroad  has 
ho    transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  interest  been    completed,    and    passes    for    80    miles 
fund.    The  claims  of  the  State  against  the  Fed-  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
eral  Government  for  reimbursement  for  miU-  State.    The  Osage  Valley  and  Southern  Kansas 
tar  J  expenses,  incurred  during  the  war,  have  Railroad  has  been  built  fi-om   BoonviU^  to 
all  been  settled,  and  the  Treasury  has  received  Tipton,  a  distance  of  25  miles.    Among  the 
therefrom  $6,472,289.85,  which  has  been  ap-  projected  lines  is  one  from  the  Mississippi  to 
plied  as  follows :  the  Missouri  River  via  Macon.     The  great 
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interest  of  this,  as  well  as  several  other  West-  versity  amoants  to  $123,707.50,  yielding  an  iu- 

em  States,  at  present  seems  to  be  the  building  oome  for  the  past  year  of  $10,677.50,  which 

of  railroads  as  an  agency  in  the  development  was  increased    by  direct*  appropriations   to 

of  the  country.      It  is  with  this  view  that  $22,065.60. 

liberid  aid  has  been  granted  to  it  by  the  Legis-  Before  giving  an  account  of  the  actiMi  of  the 

lature   during  a   period  when  it  would    be  two  political  parties  in  the  excited  campaign  of 

wholly  unremunerative  if  undertaken  by  pri-  the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  synopsis 

vate  individuals  alone.  of  the  registration  act  passed  by  the  last  L^i- 

The  public  elemos^ary  institutions  of  Mis-  lature,  which  contains  some  provisions  int-ended 
souri  are  under  very  efficient  management,  to  guard  the  privilege  of  voting  even  more 
but  the  growing  wants  of  the  State  demand  rigidly  than  had  been  done  hitherto  in.  the 
more  ample  provisions  for  the  unfortunate  and  State  of  Missouri.  The  law  makes  it  the  duty 
the  vicious.  The  State  Penitentiary  contains  of  the  Grovemor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  convicts,  and  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  super- 
accommodations  afforded  by  the  present  build-  intendent  of  registration  in  each  aenatori^ 
ings  are  quite  inadequate,  and  new  structures  district  every  year  in  which  a  general  Section 
are  already  in  progress.  Under  the  provisions  takes  place.  The  Board  of  Registration  in  each 
of  the  act  of  December,  1865,  two  hundred  and  county  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  saperintend- 
twenty  convicts  have  been  pardoned,  and  a  ent,  and  all  the  registry  officers  are  to  qualify 
similar  leniency  has  been  shown  in  one  hun-  by  taking  the  "  oath  of  loyalty  and  oath  of  of- 
dred  and  ninety-seven  cases  not  falling  under  fice,  prescribed  in  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  see- 
the provisions  of  that  law.  The  State  Insane  tions  of  the  second  article  of  the  consdtntion." 
Asylum  is  overcrowded,  but  a  new  institution  After  prescribing  some  of  the  g^ieral  duties  of 
of  the  kind,  in  course  of  construction  by  the  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  registration  of 
city  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  will  afford  ample  voters,  the  act  lays  down  the  following: 
additional  accommodations.     The  Institution 

for  the  Blind  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  ^  8»oj??JF  ®-  ^^  *^«  ^^  fcmialMA  to  the  Bond  of 

eeeme  to  be  aU  that  is  required  for  the  wants  ^^^l^  o'^o'^S^'i^ZitfoU^S^'^' 

of  the  unfortunate  persons   committed  to  its  Bufficient  for  every  voter  to  subsoribehis  name  and 

care.    The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  full,  and  place  of  residence  therenDder,  and,  in  cities  hvnng 

requires  enlargement.  streets  and  houses  numbered,  the  street  and  number 

The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a  prom-  ^^  «*°^  ^oj^^**  residence  sh^l  be  plao^  opposite  h» 

.  . ™^:«^„       Ti,«  ™i.^i^  r.„«,K^,  r^f  ^\.i^  name;  and  no  person  shall  be  registered  as  a  qnabfird 

ismg  condition.     The  whole  number  of  chil-  voter  inless  he  appear  before  thTsaid  Board,  iidtaie 

dren  m  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  and  subscribe  said  oath,  except  in  the  cases  provided 

twenty-one  is  544,664,  of  whom  510,188  are  for  in  the  twentv-third  and  twenty-fourth  sections  of 

white  and  34,481  colored.    For  the  instruction  j!*«  second  article  of  the  oonstitutoon ;  for  persons  re- 

of  these,  6,040  school-houses  with  7,100  teach-  iKTS^.l'^Sn^'ijS.^.'''!!^^^^ 

'    '  1.  J  V    j.1.    oj.  X        rm.    '                  .  tmrd  section,  a  separate  oatn  shall  be  written  or 

ers  are  supplied  by  the  btate.     The  permanent  printed  in  sud  book,  in  confonnity  with  the  .consti- 

school  fund  now  amounts  to  $1,689,760,  from  tution,  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  them.    If  anr 

the  income  of  which  $92,798  were  distributed  person  subscribe  either  of  said  oatha  by  makinfrli^ 

to  the  counties  during  the  year  to  aid  in  the  °i"?'  ^  !¥^?".  "i?J?  ^  witnessed  W  «  ni«nber 

support  of  schools.     The  portion  of  revenue  tax  ^L'u^^th^'^e^;^^^^^^ 

set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  amounted  to  writehisflrstChristiannameinfnll,andif  hissi^na- 

$217,011.60.     The  State  has  no  system  of  nor-  ture  is  so  illegible  as  to  be  difficult  to  read  ch-  copy, 

mal  schools,  but  for  two  years  past  a  series  of  a  registering  officer  shall  immediately  in  his  presents, 

"  teachers'  institutes  "  has  been  organized  in  ^^  *H  '^**"®  ^^^Ili  ?  ?J*^®  column  or  spapt  on 

,      „  . /              2;           J   J           *              r  1  the  register:  provided  that  if  any  person  entitied  to 

neariy  all  the  counties,  and  does  a  very  useful  registSition  under  th^  provisioni  S^  this  act  shA 

work  in  the  Way  of  trammg  teachers  for  their  from  any  cause,  not  appear  before  the  Board  of  Se- 

peculiar  duties.    The  State  University  provided  gistration  of  his  resistive  district,  he  may  tiK»- 

for  by  the  constitution  has  been  put  in  pros-  P^*  ^  said  Board,  or  to  theBoaid  of  Beview,  a  wm- 

pero^  operation  with  a  full  oorpa^f  insW  ^^^^S'^.^^e'^^'deT^di^^S^tl'l^'i 

tors.    A  normal  department  was  added  by  an  officer  properly  authorized  to  administer  oaths.  And 

act  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  is  already  work-  the  oatn  so  signed  and  sworn  to  shall  be  preserved 

ing  successfully.     A  military  department  has  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Ooanty  Court, 

been  organized,  where  civU   engineering  and  ^*£5^|  ^^''^I^J^''^^*,^     v  n  v 

.,."       ®-     ..     '        X       vi.        1      Ai.    J' ^  A-  Sbo.  9.  The  Board  of  Begistration  shall  have  T«v- 

mihtary  tactics  are  taught  under  the  direction  er  to  examine,  under  oaSTany  person  applyint  for 

of  a  distinguished  army  officer,  assigned  to  that  registration,  as  to  his  qualifications  as  a  votaj^nd 

duty  under  a  law  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  they  shall^  before  entormff  the  name  of  any  jperson 

is  proposed  to  establish  a  department  fDr  teach-  ^^}^^  registry  of  quailed  votere,«diligentlT  inquire 

inl.th^  branches  of  learning  which  pertain  to  ^^^het'nJ^l.^n'^o^^/diSSiS 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  so  as  to  en-  tion,  and  i^  from  their  own  knowled«  orevidenoe 

able  the  university  to  avail  itself  of  tbe  dona-  brought  before  them,  they  shall  be  saSsfied  that  any 

tion  of  land  made  to  the  State  under  act  of  person  seekinff  registration  is  disqualified  under  anV 

Congress  of  July  2,  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  Sl^f  i?,^?{^i*^5*!!*^!??l  *^^^ 

i.„j^.„           A     •     li.      1       1  -ir    1.  «•     1  i-i  1  name  on  the  list  of  qualifled  voters,  thomrh  he  mav 

founding  an  Agricultural  and  Mechwiical  Ool-  h^ve  taken  and  subscribed  before  AemX  Stho? 

lege.   The  present  endowment  of  the  State  Urn-  loyalty  aforesaid ;  but  shall,  if  he  has  taken  and  sab- 
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Bcribed  buoIl  oath,  enter  hiB  name  on  a  separate  list  are  attached  to  all  attempts  at  frandnlent  vot- 

ofpersonsrwectedas  voters;  and  in  connection  with  ;««  ^^  rAin«trAtiftT»        w>iat»   flnv  -nAnuvn  ho» 

sucii  entry  they  shall  also  note  every  appeal  from  JJ^f  ?'  ♦rj^^^T^   u'^.f  !^  >?^       ^  ?  T?  ^ 

their  decision  by  making  an  entry  of  the  fact  opposite  ^ot^%  ^^  word  "voted"  is  required  to  be 

the  name  of  the  party  taxing  such  appeal.  The&ard  written  opposite  his  name,  and,  in  case  a  vote 

of  Segistration,  or  any  member  thereof,  shall  have  is  rejected,  the  word   "  rejected "  is  placed 

power  to  administer  oaths  to  aUpart^^^  against  the  name  of  the  pWn  offering  the 

fore  them  for  registration  or  as  witnesses.  '^^^^     g^^^^^  p^^^^.^  „^  ^^^^^  ^p^»  ^^ 

"On  the  six  secnlar  days  next  preceding  member  of  a  Board  of  Registration  who  "  shall 

the  tenth  day  before  the  general  election,"  the  knowingly  enter  upon  the  register  of  qualified 

supervisor  of  registration  of  each  county,  in  con-  voters  the  name  of  any  person  not  entitled  to 

nection  with  the  Board  of  Registration  of  the  registration,  or  shall  wilftdly  and  corruptly 

county,  are  required  to  meet  as  a  Board  of  Re-  exclude  therefrom  the  name  of  any  person 

view  to  revise  the  lists  previously  made.    "  If  applying  for  registration  and  lawfrilly  entitied 

such  Board  of  Review  shall  be  satisfied  that  thereto."    On  the  other  hand,  extraordinary 

any  person  applying  to  be  placed  on  the  list  powers  are  given  to  the  Board  of  Registra- 

of  voters  could  not  have  appeared  before  the  tion  and  Board  of  Review  by  the  following 

Board  of  Registration  in  his  election  district,  section : 

without  great  inconvenience,  they  shall    so  Sbotioit  20.  The  Boards  of  Registration  and  Eeview, 

place  his  name,  if  entitled  to  be  reg^tered  as  a  ^hile  discharging  their  duties,  shall  have  and  exer- 

voter,  on  the  list  of  the  election  district  in  cUe  the  powers  of  a  circuit  court  for  the  preservation 

which  he  resid^    If  tibe  Board  BhaU  be  ftUy  ^IrLo^tTJS^^'t&nl^rrf^iS'i 

satiflEbeOf  from  the  testimony  brought  before  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of 

them,  that  any  person  has  been  r^ected  by  persons  registered  or  applying  for  registration,  and 

the  Board  of  Registration  wrongfully  and  with-  ^  *hat  end  may  issue  subpcenas,  attachments,  and 

out  sufficient  cause,  they  shaU  place  the  name  commitments  to  any  sheriff  or  constable,  who  shall 

*       V                      A     i.v.    ^      i'*"v/v  vu^  uMuw  g^rve  such  process  as  if  issued  by  such  court,  and 

of  such  person  on  the  list  of  voters  of  the  eleo-  ahaU  receive  the  same  fees  therefor  as  allowed  by 

tion  district  in  which  he  resides ;  or  if.it  satis-  law  for  such  services  in  State  cases.    All  papers, 

factorily  appears  to  the  Board  from  their  own  writs,  etc.,  issued  by  said  Boud,  mav  be  si«^ed  by 


knowledge,  or  testiiftony  brought  before  them,  S*^^®^  member  of  the  Board,  and  shall  have  the  swne 
♦Tiof  onir  noi^nn  "Koa  "K/i^«  r.i<i/>^/i  /^«  ♦T.^  i:«*  «4?  "J^ce  and  effect  as  if  signed  by  the  whole  Board,  but 
that  any  person  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  ^o  fee  shall  be  chargecTby  said  Board  for  any  pnJcess 
voters  of  any  election  district  of  said  county  go  issued ;  the  servSig  of  subpoenas  to  be  paid  out  of 
who  has  done  any  of  the  things  named  in  the  the  county  treasury,  and  attachments  and  commit- 
constitution  as  disqualifying  a  person  to  be  a  ments  by  the  person  against  whom  they  are  issued, 
voter,  they  shall  strike  from  the  list  of  voters  Special  precautions  are  required  in  the  city 
the  name  of  such  person.  Objections  to  per-  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  printed  lists  of 
sons  whose  names  nave  been  registered  by  the  the  qualified  voters  are  to  be  used  in  place  of 
Board  of  Re^stration  may  be  made  on  the  the  registration  books.  In  that  city,  ^'the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  of  the  sitting  judge  to  whom  any  ticket  shall  be  delivered 
of  the  Board ;  and  the  name  of  no  person  pre-  shall,  upon  receipt  thereof,  pronounce  in  an 
vionsly  registered  shall  be  stricken  from  the  audible  voice  the  name  of  the  voter,  and,  if  the 
list  of  registered  voters  unless  such  person  judges  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  person  offer- 
shall  have  had  two  days'  previous  notice  of  the  mg  to  vote  is  a  legal  voter,  his  ticket  shall  be 
time  and  place  when  such  objection  would  be  placed  in  the  ballot-box,  without  inspecting 
heard  and  considered.  Such  notice  shall  be  the  names  written  or  printed  thereon,  or  per- 
given  in  either  of  the  following  methods :  1.  mitting  any  other  person  to  do  so ;  befbre  such 
At  the  time  such  person  is  registered  by  any  ticket  is  placed  in  the  ballot-box,  such  judge 
citizen,  and  if  such  notice  be  then  given,  it  or  clerk  of  election  shall  number  it  to  corre- 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  of  registration  spond  with  the  number  opposite  to  such  voter's 
to  mark  opposite  the  name  of  such  person  the  name  on  the  printed  list,  as  herein  provided ; 
words  ^  objected  to,'  and  the  name  of  the  ob-  and  the  clerks  of  election  shall  check  off  such 
jector.  2.  By  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  voter's  name  on  the  list,  by  writing  opposite 
the  person  objecting  or  by  a  member  of  the  the  same,  in  the  column  of  remarks,  '  voted,' 
Bom^^  to  be  served  as  ordinary  summons  is  with  red  ink." 

served.    8.  By  posting  up  such  notice  con-  The  political  campaign  was  opened  in  Mis- 

spicnously  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  souri    by   a   convention  of  the   Democratic 

and  at  the  voting  precinct  in  the  election  dis-  party,  in  St.  Louis  Oounty,  which  issued  an 

trict  where  the  person  sought  to  be  affected  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  arraigning 

resides,  signed  by  the  party  objecting,  or  by  a  the  Republican  piuty  for  the  policy  on  which 

member  of  the  Board  of  Review."  the  administration  of  the  State  and  of  the  coun- 

The  Board  of  Registration  is  required  to  try  generally  had  been  conducted  since   the 

elect  three  judges  of  election  for  each  district,  close  of  the  civil  war.    A  series  of  resolutions 

and  to  deliver  to  them  the  completed  registra-  was  adopted  by  the  same  convention,  embody- 

tion  lists.    Very  strict  regulations  are  made  ing  the  substance  of  the  address  in  condensed 

with  regard  to  transferring  names  in  case  of  form,  and  closing  with  a  recommendation  that 

the  removal  of  qualified  voters  from  one  elec-  a  thorough  organization  be  effected  in  all  the 

tion  district  to  another,  and  heavy  pendties  towns  and  wa^  in  the  State,  and  that  meet- 
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ings  for  thatpnrpose  be  held  simnltimeonalj on  made  as  follows :  Goyemor,  Hon.  J.  W.  Mo 

the  19th  of  February.  Clnrg,  of  Camden ;  Lientenant-Gk)vemor,  £.  O. 

A  Republican  Oonrention  was  held  at  St.  Stanard,  of  St.  Louis;  Secretary  of  State,  Fran- 
Louis  February  22d,  to  name  delegates  to  the  ois  Rodman,  of  St  Joseph ;  Treasurer,  William 
National  Oonvention  at  Chicago,  and  announce  Q.  Dallmeyer,  of  Gasooiuide ;  Auditor,  Daniel  M. 
the  position  held  by  the  party  on  national  ques-  Draper,  of  Montgomery.  The  platform  adopted 
tions.  This  announcement  was  contained  in  was  contained  in  the  following  resoluti<»is : 
the  following  series  of  resolutions ;  i.  BetoUed^  That  we  hewtily  approve  the  decla- 

Iieaolv0dj  That  sovereign  political  power  in  our  ration  of  principles  adopted  hj  the  BepabUcan  Ka- 

great  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  people,  and,  tional  Convention,  and,  believing  that  the  election, 

under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  btates,  Con-  npon  these  prindples,  of  the  chief  defender  of  the 

gress  is  the  representative  of  that  sovereignty.  lft^»  to  be  their  sworn  executor  wUl  rive  peace  and 

Jietolvedy  That,  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  ^aiet  to  the  land,  and  prosperity  ana  happin^s  to 

Independence,  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  the  people,  we  pledge  to  its  candidates.  Genera] 

equal  political  rights  to  each  and  every  citizen  are  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Col£iz,  our  hearty 

the  only  safeguards  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  to  «»d  united  support.                     „  j  -»% 

this  end  we  indorse  the  reconstruction  policy  of  ^-  That  we  thank  the  party  called  Democratie  for 

Congress;  and  we.  the  representatives  of  the  Badlcal  unmasking  to  the  country  its  real  designs  by  the 

Union  men  of  Missouri,  in  oonvention  assembled,  nomination  of  men  whose  political  creed  finds  ito  4» 

stand  ready  to  accept  the  responsibility  and  issues  interpretation  in   the  decuTations  which   publieiv 

arising  therefrom.  threaten  a  new  revolution,  and  propose  to  trample 

.Betolvedj  That,  we  are  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  i^to  the  dust  laws  dul^  enacted ;  to  disperse  State 

the  States  lately  in  rebellion  to  tali  and  complete  governments    constitutionally   established,  and  to 

representation  in  Congress,  as  soon  as  they  shall  compel  the  Senate  to  submit  to  such  an  inteipreCa- 

give  ample  guarantees  of  their  future  IqyiSty  and  tion  of  the  Constitution  as  a  dictator  may  give.    We 

realty  to  the   Government,"  and  of  equiu  poiitioal  appeal  to  aU  good  citizens  of  either  party,  who  desire 

rights  to  all  dtizens  in  such  States.  peace,  order,  and  a  government  of  Iaw.  to  j<Rn  in 

Rnolvedy  That  as  taxation  must  remain  in  propor-  putting  down  this  new  cause  of  the  rebelfion  and 

tlon  to  our  wealth,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  crushiuff  the  madmen  who  threaten  to  bring  upon 

value  of  our  prodactions,  we  will  support  only  those  us  another  cruel  war.         ^ 

measures  of  political  economy  which  tend  to  increase  '•  That  we,  the  Bepublioans  of  the  State  oif  Mis- 

the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  mineral  productions  souri,  partleolarly  inaorse  tbe  8d,  4th,  6tb,  and  Sih 

of  our  country ;  that  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain,  articles  of  the  national  platform,  and  reaffirm  tint 

Prussia,  and  other  European  powers,  that  '*  once  dti-  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  is  part  of  the  la- 

zens,  always  citizens,"  must  be  resisted  at  all  hazards  tional  honor ;  and  good  faith  and  justice  are  as  ob- 

by  the  United  States,  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  times  not  liigatory  upon  governments  as  upon  men ;  und  thst 

authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  tX  war  with  our  the  spint  of  the  contract  is  more  of  its  lile  even  than 

national  honor  and  independence ;  naturalized  dti-  i**  letter ;  and  that  we  spurn  and  utterly  eondeom 

zens  are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  the  evasion  of  our  national^  obligatioDs,  as  proposed 

citizenship,  as  though  they  were  natural  born,  and  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  as  ruinous  to  the  nsr 

no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  tion*s  credit  and  its  material  interests, 

should  be  liable  to  arrest  or  imprisonment  by  any  ^«  That  a  disfranchisement  based  upon  a  difference 

foreign  power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  of  color  only  is  neither  just  nor  republieazi,  and  titst 

oountiT,  and,  if  so  arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is  the  ^^t  therefore,  unequivocally  are  in  ikvor  of  theadop- 

duty  of  this  Government  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  such  tion  of  the  constitutional  amendment  now  pendliig, 

dtizen.  that  impartial  suffrage  may  be  established  in  Mis- 

Jiesolved.  That  we,  the  Badical  party  of  the  State  Bouri,  and  that  an  unjust  diseriminatxon  bom  of  sla- 
of  Missouri,  hereby  express  our  preference  for  U.  S.  '^^^y  th®  cause  of  the  rebellion,  may  be  forever  re- 
Grant,  as  candidate  for  President  of  the   United  movedfrom  the  laws  of  the  State. 
States  upon  the  national  Bepublioan  pktform.  6.  That  whDe  we  believe  that  the  disfranchise 

The  foUowing  resolutions  were  also  adopted  ^^  ^fbdrnf^J^ITonly'  "I^SiXSSllS^ 

by  the  convention,  and  telegraphed  to  Sec-  consequence  of  their  own  conduct,  but  a^  noo^ssrj 

retary  Stanton :  measure  for  the  stSety  of  the  loyal  people  of  tins 

Jietolved,  That  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress  of  State,  we  cherish  no  revengefhl  feeling  toward  those 

the  United  States,  by  the  constitutional  vote  over  the  "^ho  fought  in  fair  and  open  battle  though  for  an  nn- 

veto  of  the  President,  is  a  law  of  the  land,  to  be  j^st  cause,  and  stand  ready  to  restore  to  them  every 

obeyed  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  political  privilege,  at  the  earliest  monient,  coDstsfient 

that  the  acting  President  is  as  much  bound  by  it  as  with  State  and  National  safety, 

any  dtizen.  0*  That  the  payment  of  our  seventeen  milHocs  of 

Jiesoh^iy  That  we  send  greeting  to  the  Radical  Statedebtleft  by  former  Democratic  administrations. 

Congress,  and  to  E.  M.  Stanton  and  General  Grant,  the  appreciotion  of  the  bonds  of  the  State  from  SS 

with  the  assurance  that  loyal  Missouri  to"  a  man  will  oe^**  ^^  1®^'  when  they  bore  56  p«r  cent,  interest 

stand  by  them  till  acting  President  Johnson  and  overdue,  to  91  cents  without  overdue  interest  in  1S68 ; 

every  man  of  this  country  shall  bow  in  obedience  to  *he  enlargement  of  the  School  Fund ;  tiie  restontion 

the  law  of  the  land.  <^f  the  credit  of  the  State,  accomplished  not  only  with- 

A  «:*»;i««  A».««./v««4-:^«  ^f  *"k«>  •n^^^^^.or.w  «,«-  out  increase,  but  with  large  reductions  of  taxatidn, 

A  similar  convention  of  the  Democracy  waa  ^y^  proof  the  ability  of  thi  Radical  party  to  so  msn' 

called  by  the  state  Central  Committee  to  meet  age  tne  finances  of  the  State  as  to  secure  its  pitwperi- 

on  the  28th  of  May,  and  appoint  delegates  to  ty  and  guard  its  honor,  and  at  Uie  same  time  re£eve 

the  New  York  Convention,  but  no  platform  the  tax-payers  ofaU  unnecessary  burden. 

was  adopted  at  that  convention,  and  a  p«.posi-  ^Iii2is?4LroV^^eZfe;;Te^^'^rJ^?^ 

tion  to  recommend  the  nomination  of  Oreorge  nestly  recommend  to  our  friends  the  greatest  ewe  and 

H.  Pendleton  for  the  presidency  failed  to  pass,  circumspection  in  their  nominations,  fbr  public  off- 

The  regular  State  Oonvention  of  the  Repub-  <»»♦  of  men  of  established  character  and  honesty, 

licans  waa  held  at  Jeflferson  City  on  the  16th  The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  is- 

of  July,  and  nominations  for  State  offices  were  sued  a  call  on  the  1st  of  June,  designatiiig  the 
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5th  of  Angnst  for  their  State  Oonvention,  and    tempts  to^  intimidate,  the  registTfttlon  officers  In  the 


conveniion  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  and  nomi-  aocession  to  power  will  give  peace  and  tranquillity  to 

Bated  John  S.  Phelps,  for  Grovemor ;  Norman  this  distncted  land. 

J.    Oolemao,   for  Ijentenant-Govemor ;    Ber-       6.  The  condition  ofonr  State,  no  less  than  the  true 

nard  Poepping,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  J.  A.  Kl^iE??*  ^1  vom&a  and  official  action  demands 

Hackada/Att\mey^e^^^  Charl^  d  Ros-  fel^^is^nrg"?*^  Z^rA'^^^^T^l 

flier,  Auditor ;  Kobert  Hundthanen,  Treasurer,  adoption  of  a  rigid  policy  of  rotienchment  and  re- 

The  following  is  the  platform  as  unanimously  form. 

adopted :  The  registration  of  qualified  voters  took  place 

„,    ^  ..,  .  in  August  and  September.    The  provisions  of 

The  Democracy  of  Missouri,  m  convention  assem-  the  new  law  were  regarded  with  great  dissatis- 

bled,  looking  only  to  living  isgues  and  cordially  m-  a»«*!^«  ■k^.i.-u^  ^^«„™«*j ^^^iJr^^*i>    o*  * 

viting  the  ccSperation  of  e^eiy  lover  of  constitutional  *^**^^  ^7  the  conservative  people  of  the  State, 

liberty,  regaraless  of  past  or  present  party  associa-  A^^d,  as  the  test-oath  had  been  pronounced  un- 

tioDs,  do,  in  view  of  tne  condition  of  the  State  and  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

nationj.  proclaim  md  resolve  as  follows :         ^  United  States,  it  was  argued  by  Democratic 

1.  Tliat  we  hail  with  unbounded  Mtirfaction  the  newspapers  and  orators  that  no  citizen  would 
nomination  of  Horatio  Seymour  and  F.  P.  Blair  for  ,  "li*^  ^  €*««  v*«wvab  •.uc^u  xi^y  ui ^^.^u  ti  vuiu 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  ^  guilty  of  legal  perjury  who  should  take  the 
upon  a  platform  of  principles  bold,  earnest,  sound,  oath ;  and  then,  if  the  name  of  such  person  was 
and  truthftU;  that  with  fixed  purpose  and  uncon-  placed  on  the  list  of  '^rejected  voters,"  it  was 
cmerable  zeal  we  will  labor  in  this  canvass  to  the  end  gai^  the  burden  of  proof  would  fall  on  the 
^TrauS^  ""''^      redeemed,  regenerated,  and  registrars  to  show  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 

2.  While  we  are  willing  to  protect  the  colored  race  ^^7  disloyal  act.  ^  The  registrars,  however, 
fh>m  every  assault  upon  their  natural  rights,  we  are  took  a  different  view  of  the  law,  and  abso- 
Tinalterably  opposed  to  negro  suffingo  and  negro  lutely  refused,  in  many  cases,  to  receive  the 
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ligent.  industrious,  and  law-abiding  whitemein  are  much  bitter  feeling,  and  in  some  cases  to  dis- 

ezclnded  from  the  ballot-box,  is  a  gross  insult  to  our  turbances  of  the  peace,  though  none  of  these 

race  and  a  ghastly  mark  of  contempt  for  the  common-  disorders  were  of  a  very  aggravated  description. 

n.^ThStTedeJKonof  theMi»o.riE.di«a»ia  V"  ^Tf^  '^^K'^t-  '"™''""  ''^  TTS!^ 

their  platform  that  they  "  cherish  no  revengeM  fed-  ^"^  apphed  for  registration,  answered  all  the 

ings  toward  those  who  fought  in  fair,  open  battle,  questions  of  the  registrars,  and  took  the  "  oath 

though  for  an  unjust  cause,  and  stand  ready  to  restore  of  loyalty,"  and  yet  were  disfranchised,  was 

to  them  every  politic^  pnvilw  at  the  earliest  mo-  ^ot  less  than  twenty  thousand,  while  the  whole 

mcnt  consistent  with  State  and  national  safety,"  is  a  _,„^v^.  ;iiflA.«««i,i«l;i  ;«  ♦!,«  fl*«*«  «.«-  ^i«^^,i 

transparent  falsehood,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Atough  number  ^sfranchised  m  the  State  was  placed 

the  reaaoninjj  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  m  at  thirty  thousand. 

the  abjudication  of  cases  proves  the  Missouri  test-oath  At  the  election,  which  occurred  in  I^ovem- 
iinoonstitutlonal,  null,  and  void,  this  piuty  of  pro-  ber,  Joseph  H.  MoOlurg  was  chosen  for  Gov- 
scnption  stdl  requires  the  oath  to  be  admmistered,  ^  Y)r  a  malority  of  19,828,  the  whole  vote 
and  IS  at  the  present  moment  reorgamzmg  its  po-  Z  •  n'^j  oo^  V  >r  /^i  ^o  i^*r^^v  V 
litical  machine^  through  the  infamous  registration  ^«ing  144j887 :  for  McClurg  82,107,  for  Phelps 
law  to  ^ve  a  strained  and  unwarrantable  inteipreta-  62,780.  The  whole  vote  for  presidential  elec- 
tion of  that  oath.  tors  was  145,459,  the  minority  in  favor  of  the 
hi^to^oft^^nn^?**fS^Sd  toS^^la^^  election  of  Grant  being  25,888.  The  Legisla- 
thlhOTsh  o^?^{ioVthe  binding,  iaeloJable  *dS  ture  had  again  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
potiflm  of  the  Radical  partv  of  Missouri  in  its  dealings  people  a  proposition  to  strike  the  word  "white" 
-with  the  people.  The  nue  of  that  partv  has  brought  from  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  re- 
nttor  demoralization  into  almost  eveiy  branch  of  the  lating  to  the  right  of  suffrage.     The  whole 

^S;Sv^ IL'^bfd  ^S.  SuS^^  ^o*^  0^.  this  amendment  was  129,289 ;  55,286 

lavishedcountlessthousands  upon  party  favorites,  and  ^«>:®  P^en  m  favor  of  the  change,  and  ^,058 

squandered  thousands  more  on  useless  and  extrava-  against  it:    majority  agamst  negro  suffrage, 

^ant  expenditures.    Murderers  and  thieves  are  eulo-  18,817.      Nine  members    of   Cougress    were 

gized  as  great  citizens  and  Christian  genUemen ;  de-  chosen  at  the  same  election,  six  of  whom  were 

stro^ers  of  a  nree  press,  and  inv  aders  of  peaceful  com-  T?  ftnnbli  pan  jl 

xnunitieB  are  hela  up  for  applause  and  public  honor ;  ■«*ep""^*^'*;^**  .         .     .r     «  n     _j. 

the  plunderers  of  the  Treasury  are  unimpeached  and        A  decision  was  given  m  tne  Supreme  Oourt, 

unindicted ;  the  perpetrators  of  matchless  villanies  at  the  March  term,  of  some  general  interest,^ 

are  welcomed  as  respectable  members   of  radical  whereby  it  was  determined  that  the  property 

X^islatures,  radical  caucuses,  and  radical  conven-  ^^f  Washington  University  was  subject  to  tax- 

T^That  we  enunciate  as  a  legal  proposition  that  ^^^^  ^/  *^®  State,  notwithstMiding  a  special 

every  citizen  of  lawful  age,  having  resided  in  the  exemption  expressed  m  its  enarter.     At  the 

State  and  countv  the  lengSi  of  time  required  by  law,  time  the  charter  was  granted  there  was  nothing 

has  the  right  of  suflhige ;  but  we  urg©  upon  every  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  allowing  such 

M:^i°a*^^'rd*Uffi[  ??^I^UonM  ««-?«<>?'  *«>*  t^  ^^^'  oonstitntion  of  the 

qualified  voters  under  the  law,  we  coSdemn  and  dis-  ota'^®  declares  that     no  property,  real  or  per- 

eoimtenanoe  any  improper  interference  with,  or  at-  sonal,  shall  be  exempt  irom  taxation,  except 
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such  as  may  belong  to  the  United  States,  to  threw  the  Oonstitntion  and  nsurped  dictatorial 
this  State,  to  counties,  or  to  municipal  corpora-  power,  and  caused  Paez  to  be  driven  into 
tions  in  this  State."  The  legal  question  mooted  exile.  He  ruled  as  dictator  for  eleven  years, 
was,  whether  the  application  of  this  provision  and  was  finally  overthrown  hj  a  auccessfdl 
to  the  property  of  the  Washington  Universitj,  revolution  in  1859,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
after  an  exemption  had  been  allowed  by  a  private  life.  The  late  civil  war  in  Venezuela 
former  Legislature,  would  be  a  violation  of  once  more  brought  him  prominentlj  on  the 
that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  stage  of  action.  Notwithstanding  his  extreme 
forbids  the  States  to  pass  any  law  violating  the  age,  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  coalition 
obligations  of  contracts.  The  decision  of  Judge  formed  against  President  Fidcon,  and,  taking 
Wagner  determines  this  question  in  the  negative,  command  of  the  insurrectionary  armj,  soon 
The  first  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  pub-  compelled  Falcon  to  abdicate  and  leave  the 
lie  man  ever  erected  in  the  State  of  Missouri  country.  On  Falcon's  departure,  in  the  win- 
was  formally  dedicated  on  the  27th  of  May,  ter  of  1868,  Monagas  assumed  the  ofiSoe  of 
in  Lafayette  Square,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Provisional  President,  becoming  at  the  same 
when  a  fine  statue  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  was  time  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  which, 
unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  had  he  lived,  he  would  certainly  have  been 
of  people.  The  day  was  observed  as  a  public  elected.  He  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
holiday  in  St.  Louis,  and  an  address  was  de-  energy  and  soldierly  qualities  thaa  for  any 
livered  by  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  on  the  statesmanlike  ability.  He  was  one  of  the 
life  and  services  of  the  illustrious  Senator,  wealthiest  citizens  of  Venezuela,  ius  riches 
The  statue  was  raised  at  the  instance  of  the  consisting  principally  in  vast  estates  along 
State  government,  and  at  the  public  expense.  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  immense  herds 

The  Legislature  met  on  the  last  Monday  in  of  cattle. 

December,  and  was  composed  as  follows :  MOBEHEAB,  Hon.  Chablbs  S.,  Governor 

smau.       hmm.     Joint  Ballot,  of  Kcntucky  from  1855  to  1859,  and  promi- 

Bepublican 25           92           117  nent  as  a  politician  from  that  State  for  many 

Democrat^ 9           86            44  years,  bom  in  Nelson  County,  Ky.,  in  18^)3 ; 

-,          '.    .^                 77          z:          "IT  died  near  Greenville,  Washington  Ooontj,  SCs- 

Eep.miyonty 16           67             78  ^j    •     j^  December  23,  1868:   He  was  iiicor- 

The  Governor,  in  his  message,  strongly  reo-  rectly  reported  dead,  alter  a  long  and  severe  ill- 

ommended  a  modification  of  the  test-oaths.  ness,  October  1,  1866,  and  a  brief  notice  of  his 

MONAGAS,  General  Jos£  Tadeo,  President  life  was  inserted  in  the  AxfruAL  Orcix>pjEDijL 
and  Dictator  of  Venezuela  from  1846  to  1859,  for  1866.  Educated  at  Transylvania  Univer- 
and  Provisional  President  of  that  Republic  at  sity,  his  first  entrance  into  political  life  was  in 
the  time  of  his  death,  bom  in  Venezuela  in  1828,  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
1786,  died  at  Oaraccas,  Venezuela,  November  county  of  Christian  in  the  State  Legislature. 
18,  1868.  Though  of  Spanish  family,  Monagas  Filling  the  position  of  Attorney-General  under 
was  from  early  youth  devoted  to  hiq  native  Governor  J.  T.  Morehead  in  1894-^36,  he.  in 
coimtry,  and  throughout  the  war  which  re-  1838,  represented  Franklin  Oonnty  in  the  Le- 
sulted  in  the  independence  of  the  South  Amer-  gislature,  and  was  Speaker  of  tiie  House  in 
ican  provinces  from  the  Spanish  yoke  he  was  1840-'4l- 43  and  '44.  In  1847  he  was  first 
the  friend  and  comrade  of  Simon  Bolivar,  and  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ashland  District, 
fought  under  his  leadership.  He  joined  the  andredlectedinl849,  participating  as  a  promi- 
ranks  of  the  patriot  army  at  the  very  com-  nent  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  memorable 
menoement  of  the  revolution,  and  soon  won  compromise  legislation  of  1850.  In  1853  he 
distinction  by  his  bravery  and  ability  as  a  was  again  elected  to  the  Lc^^atore  from 
military  commander.  His  services,  however,  Franklm.  In  1855  he  was  a  candidate  for 
did  not  secure  for  him  the  political  preferment  Governor,  and  was  elected  by  a  close  vote 
which  he  evidently  expected  under  the  new  over  the  late  Hon.  Beverly  L.  Clark.  At  an 
order  of  things,  General  Paez  being  elected  early  date  of  Jiis  residence  in  Frankfort  he 
first  President  of  Venezuela,  and  Monagas  left  published,  in  connection  with  Judge  Mason 
altogether  out  of  the  Government  The  result  lorown,  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  in 
if  as  that  Monagas  headed  a  military  insurrec-  two  volumes,  which  was  in  use  until  the  adop- 
tion against  the  Government  of  Paez,  but  the  tion  of  the  new  constitution.  After  aerring 
attempt  proved  a  failure.  Paez  was  succeeded  out  his  term  as  Governor,  he  retired  firom 
by  Vargas  as  President,  and  for  the  second  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  prao- 
time  Monagas  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  tice  of  his  profession,  removing  from  Frank- 
meeting,  however,  with  no  better  success  than  fort  to  Louisville.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
on  the  previous  occasion,  Paez  again  taking  was  a  member  of  the  Peace  Convendon  which 
the  field  against  him,  and  promptly  putting  met  at  Washington,  and  also  of  the  Border 
down  the  insurrection.  In  1846  the  ambition  State  Convention  which  met  in  Frankfort,  in 
of  Monagas  was  gratified  by  his  being  elected  May.  In  consequence  of  his  endeavors  to 
President,  to  which  Paez  contributed  his  in-  bring  about  the  secession  of  Kentndkj,  and  his 
fluenoe,  in  the  hope  of  giving  peace  to  the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  Southern  canse,  he  was 
country ;  but  two  years  after  Monagas  over-  on  the  19th  of  September,  1861,  arrested  at 
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his  house  near  Louisville,  at  uight,  and  taken  which  had  Buffered  terribly  by  the  war.    For 

to  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  Harbor,  where  for  this  purpose  he  removed  from  Kentucky  to  his 

many  months  he  was  subjected  to  close  im-  plantation  near  Greenville,  and,  while  he  gave 

prisonment.    This  treatment  elicited  the  sym-  nis  personal   attention   to   its   management, 

pathies  of  his  friends  to  such  a  degree  as  finally  engaged  also  in  the  practice  of  law.   His  health 

to  secure  his  release.    Shortly  after  his  dis-  failed  under  the  hot  and  unhealthy  climate, 

charge,  he  ^ent  to  England,  and  continued  to  and,  coming  North,  he  was  attacked  with  that 

reside  there  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  long  and    severe  illness  to  which  we  have 

Upon  the  termination  of  hostilities  he  returned  already  referred.     After  his  recovery  he  re- 

to  the  United  States,  and  addressed  himself  turned  again  to  Mississippi,  where  he  died  of 

with  characteristic   energy   to  his  business,  heart-disease. 


N 

NARYAEZ,  Don  Rahon  Mabia,  Duke  of  signed  his  command.  On  the  formation  of  a 
Valencia,  Marshal  of  Spain,  a  Spanish  general  revolutionary  Junta  at  Seville  by  Cordova  in 
and  statesman,  born  at  Loja,  in  Andalusia,  Au-  the  summer  of  1840,  he  repaired  thither,  and 
gust  4,  1800;  died  at  Madrid,  April  28,  1868.  took  part  in  the  insurrection  against  Espar- 
He  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  serving  tero ;  but,  this  attempt  at  revolution  having 
first,  for  some  years,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Walloon  been  suppressed,  he  was  ccHupelled  to  fly,  and 
Guards.  He  received  his  first  commission  as  found  renige  in  France,  where  he  was  shortly 
an  officer  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  rose  from  after  Join^  by  the  Queen  Maria  Christina. 
that  time  rapidly,  commending  himself  to  his  who  had  been  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
superiors  both  by  his  daring  and  skill.  In  1620,  the  Infanta  Isabella.  In  IVance  Narvaez  com- 
when  constitutional  government  was  estab-  menced,  in  coi^unction  with  the  ez-Queen, 
lished  in  Spain,  young  Narvaez  sided  with  the  those  plots  against  Espartero,  who  was  then 
Liberal  or  Constitutional  party ;  and  when  in  regent,  which  in  July,  1848,  culminated  in  his 
1822  an  effort  was  made  by  a  reactionary  party  overthrow  and  escape  to  England.  Narvaez 
of  the  royal  guard  to  subvert  the  Constitution  hereupon  returned,  and,  after  depriving  Espar- 
and  restore  the  old  despotism,  he  led  the  lib-  tero  of  all  his  titles,  procured  from  the  new 
erals  in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny.  In  the  Cor^s  a  declaration  tnat  the  Infanta  Isabella 
capture  of  Castelfollit  at  this  time  he  was  11.  was  of  age,  and  was  himself  appointed, 
seriously  wounded.  Shortly  after,  having  re-  November  8,  1848,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
covered  from  his  wounds,  he  made  the  cam-  kingdom.  In  March,  1844,  the  Queen-Dowager, 
paign  of  Catalonia,  under  Mina,  against  the  Christina,  returned  to  Spain,  and  the  same 
^errillas,  who  were  assisted  by  the  monks,  year  Narvaez  was  made  president  of  the  Coun- 
In  1828  the  imbecile  Bourbon  having  invited  a  cil,  and  created  Duke  of  Valefioia.  His  whole 
French  army  of  intervention  to  enter  Spain,  course  was  reactionary ;  he  restored  the  old 
Narvaez  reti^d  from  active  life,  and  withdrew  despotism  and  abuses,  and  revised  in  the 
to  Loja,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  until  the  interest  of  absolutism  the  liberal  Constitution 
death  of  Ferdinand  YII.',  in  1882,  when  he  of  1887.  The  party  of  progress  was  dissatis- 
returned  to  the  army.  In  1834,  as  captain  of  fied,  and  petty  msurrections  broke  out,  which 
chasseurs,  he  maintained  a  hot  struggle  against  he  crushed  with  the  iron  hand.  But  his  dictato- 
the  Carlists  in  the  Basque  provinces,  and  rial  manners  finally  alienated  even  his  personal 
signalized  himself  in  several  engagements ;  be-  friends,  and  on  the  10th  of  February,  1846, 
ing  again  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Mendigor-  his  ministry  was  overthrown.  Aft;er  a  brief 
ria.  For  his  gallantry  in  this  campaign  he  was  exile,  as  special  ambassador  at  the  French 
promoted  to  be  colonel  of  chasseurs,  and,  soon  court,  he  returned  to  power  in  1847,  but  was 
after  to  be  brigadier -general.  In  1886  he  soon  again  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  his 
commanded  a  division  under  Espartero,  and  on  constant  quarrels  with  Maria  Christina.  On 
the  25th  of  November  of  that  year  completely  the  20th  of  October,  1849,  he  was  once  more 
routed  the  Oarlist  leader,  Gomez,  at  Miyaceite,  recalled  and  reinstated  as  president  of  the 
near  Arcos.  This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  Council,  his  power  being  confirmed  in  1850  by 
career.  He  became  very  popular,  aspired  to  a  popular  vote.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1851, 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  re-  however,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Queen- 
garded  as  the  rival  of  Espartero.  In  1888,  by  mother  again  to  resign,  and  accept  the  ap- 
measures  of  the  most  vigorous  severity,  he  pointment  of  ambassador  to  Vienna.  In  Octo- 
cleared  the  district  of  La  Mancha  of  brigands,  ber,  1856,  after  Espartero^s  withdrawal  from 
and  restored  tranquillity  in  that  part  of  Spain,  office  and  the  overthrow  of  the  brief  O'Don- 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  Captam-General  of  nell  ministry,  Narvaez  was  again  called  to  pre- 
Old  Castile,  and  general-in-chief  of  the  army  side  over  the  Cabinet,  but  without  special 
of  reserve.  When  Espartero  gave  General  office.  He  immediately  began  to  use  his  power 
Alaiz  a  place  in  the  ministry,  Narvaez,  who  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority,  and  to  re- 
was  a  member  of  the  Cortes  for  Seville,  re-  strict  the  liberty  of  the  press.    He  also  re- 
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stored  the  concordat  of  1851  with  the  Pope,  On  the  occasion  of  an  excnraon  to  Madrid  he 

and  promulgated  a  general  amnesty  to  the  wascordiallj  welcomed  by  the  Queen  and  King- 

Carlist  rebels  of  1855  and  1856.    Some  of  consort  and  other  high  officials, 

these  measures  alienated  the  sympathies  of  a  At  Port  Mahon,  where  he  arrived  in.  Decem- 

considerdble  portion  of  the  Conservative  party,  ber,  his  reception  was  peculiar.    Each  village 

and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1857,  he  tendered  in  Minorca  through  which  he  passed  was  pro- 

his  resignation,  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  fuse  in  compliments,  and  in  niany  instances 

nnder  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Armero.    In  sent  out  deputations  to  meet  him  as  a  descend- 

this  ministry  he  at  first  accepted,  but  soon  ant  of  one  of  their  ancient  families,  his  father 

after  declined,  a  seat.    He  now  remained  out  having  been  a  native  of  and  emigrant  from 

of  power  till  September  16,  1864,  when  he  Oiudadela  in  that  island, 

succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Miraflores  as  chief  When  the  Franklin  was  at  Spozia,  Admiral 

of  the  Cabinet,  and  rendered  himself  again  Farragut  visited  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa, 

popular  by  the  repression  of  the  insurrection-  He  dined  at  Florence  with  his  M^esty  Victor 

ary  movement  in  St.  Domingo  in  January,  Emmanuel,  and  was  entertained  by  many  dis- 

1865.    Late  in  1865  Marshfd  O'Donnell  sue-  tingnished  officials,  both  of  Italy  and  other 

ceeded  in  overthrowing  his  ministry,  but  in  countries,  at  each  of  the  places  named.    From 

July,  1866,  he  was  dispossessed  of  power  in  Bpezia  he  proceeded  to  Nicies,  where  he  ar- 

his  turn,  and  Narvaez  again  took  the  reins,  rived  in  March, 

which  he  relinquished  only  with  his  death.  While  on  a  visit  to  Bome,  he  was  received 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  presented  to  his 
reduction  of  the  naval  force  created  during  the  Holiness  the  Pope.  He  left  Naples  April  6tb, 
late  war  is  still  continued.  During  the  year  and,  touching  at  Messina  and  Syracuse,  arrivod 
1868,  twenty-two  vessels,  carrying  208  guns,  at  Malta  on  the  12th.  He  was  there  joined  by 
were  withdrawn,  leaving,  as  still  attached  to  the  the  Ticonderoga  and  Frolic,  and  his  departure 
navy,  206  vessels,  carrying  1,743  guns.  Of  this  on  the  18th  was  marked  by  unusaal  honors, 
number  there  are  52  iron-clads,  carrying  129  The  squadron  was  followed  to  sea  by  Vice- Ad- 
guns;  95 screw-steamers,  carrying 988 guns;  28  miral  Paget,  conmianding  her  Britannie  3k[a- 
paddle-wheel  steamers,  carrying  199 guns;  and  jesty^s  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  hia  fiag- 
31  sailing-vessels,  carrying  477  guns.  The  entire  ship,  the  Oaledonia,  which  passed  close  along- 
active  force  is  divided  into  six  squadrons,  known  side,  the  crews  manning  the  ri^ng  and  cheer- 
as  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  the  North  Atlantic,  ing,  and  the  band  playing '^ Sail  Colombia.'* 
the  South  Atlantic,  the  North  Pacific,  and  the  The  other  vessels  of  the  fleet  passed  sucoesave- 
South  Pacific.  These  squadrons  have  teen  ly,  extending  similar  courtesies.  When  all  had 
kept  in  such  active  service  as  to  exhibit  the  flag  passed.  Admiral  Paget  hoisted  the  American 
of  the  country  in  every  port  where  its  com-  flag  at  the  main  and  fired  a  salute  of  sev^dt^en 
merce  had  penetrated.  At  no  period  have  the  guns.  These  courtesies  were  acknowledged 
power  and  prestige  of  the  navy  been  more  hon-  by  the  crew  of  the  Franklin,  who  manned  the 
ored  and  respected  than  at  present.  The  gen-  yards ;  the  band  played  "  God  save  the  Qneen,'' 
eral  purpose  of  the  department  in  regulating  and  the  salute  was  returned, 
this  branch  of  the  service  is  stated  to  have  been.  Admiral  Farragut  returned  to  Lisbon  on  the 
that  one  or  more  of  the  naval  vessels  should  28th  of  April,  and,  after  taking  in  suppli^  pro- 
visit  annually  every  commercial  port  where  ceeded  to  Holland.  He  arrived  at  Flashing  in 
American  capital  is  employed,  and  that  an  armed  June,  where  he  remained  until  the  21st.  With 
ship  should  not  be  long  absent  from  the  vicin-  a  number  of  his  oflicers  he  visited,  on  invita- 
ity  of  every  merchant-ship  which  might  need  tion,  his  Migesty  King  Leopold,  at  Brussels, 
assistance  or  protection.  and  dined  with  him.     Subsequently  his  Ma- 

The  European  squadron  was  in  charge  of  Ad-  jesty,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  attend- 

miral  D.  G.  Farragut,  who  left  it  in  November  ants,  was  received  on  board  the  Franklin  at 

under  the  charge  of  Commodore  A.  M.  Pennock.  Ostend.    From  Brussels  he  made  a  short  toar 

The  vacancy  was  subsequently  filled  by  Bear-  to  Liege  and  Essen,  and  proceeded  from  thence 

Admiral  William  Badford.    It  consisted  of  the  to  Southampton,  where  he  left  the  Franklin. 

Franklin,  39  guns ;  Ticonderoga,  9 ;  Swatara,  and  made  a  tour  to  the  north,  passing  throagfa 

10 ;  Frolic,  5 ;  Guard,  8.    During  the  period  of  London,  York,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 

his  command.  Admiral  Farragut  made  one  of  gow,  and  rejoined  the  Franklin  in  July.    On 

the  most  distinguished  and  interesting  cruises  his  tour  he  received  every  attention  from  the 

in  naval  history.    He  left  Lisbon  in  November,  authorities  of  the  respective  places  visited,  and 

1867,  where  the  usual  courtesies  had  been  ex-  inspected  the  dockyards  and  other  establish- 

changed,  and  where,  by  invitation,  he,  with  ments  of  interest  to  naval  officers, 

many  of  his  officers,  had  been  been  received  On  the  10th  of  July  the  Franklin  was  visited 

by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  and  Dom  officially  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  captain  of 

Fernando,  and  proceeded  along  the  coasts  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Galatea,  and  on 

Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  touching  at  Gibraltar,  the  12th  Admiral  Farragut  and  other  officers 

Oarthagena,  Port  Mahon,  Toulon,  Villefranche,  dined  with  him,  many  distinguished  persons 

and  Spezia,  at  each  of  which  places  he  was  the  of  England  being  present.  The  Prince  of  Wales 

recipient  of  many  courtesies  and  attentions,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  visited 
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the  Franklin  on  the  14th.    On  the  17th  Ad-  rupted  for  several  days  hy  a  storm,  and  he  left 

miral  Farragut  called  on  her  Mt^'esty  the  Queen  his  ship  as  soon  as  it  ahated,  for  the  purpose  of 

at  Oshorn  House.    On  the  18th  the  corporate  visiting  the  United  States  minister.    But  his 

authorities  and  others  of  Southampton  visited  barge  was  capsized,  by  a  strong  wind  and  l^eavy 

the  Franklin,  and  on  the  19th  she  sailed  from  sea,  on  the  bar,  in  sight  of  most  of  his  command. 

Oowes  for  Syra,  at  which  place  she  arrived  on  Every  effort  was  made,  by  boats  dispatched 

the  4th  of  August.  from  the  vessels  present,  to  rescue  the  unfor- 

Here  Admiral  Farragut  transferred  his  flag  tunate. party,  but  only  three  of  the  boat's  crew 
to  the  Frolic  and  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  were  saved.  The  bodies  of  the  lost  were  ^1 
The  Franklin  sailed  for  Smyrna.  He  reacned  subsequently  recovered, 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  6th  of  August,  and,  hav-  The  harmony  which  prevailed  at  the  opening 
ing  received  a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  anchored  of  the  new  ports  was  of  short  duration.  Dif- 
in  the  Bosphorus,  off  Constantinople,  on  the  ficulties,  originating  in  the  innovations  on  an- 
8th.  On  the  18th  of  August,  accompanied  by  cient  customs  and  opposition  to  intercourse 
a  large  number  of  officers  of  the  navy,  he  was  with  foreigners,  appeared  among  the  Japanese, 
received  by  his  Mcgesty  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  and  soon  broke  out  in  hostilities. 
in  his  palace  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  on  a  On  the  27th  of  January,  the  contending  par- 
subsequent  day  called  on  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  ties  came  in  conflict  at  Osaka.  The  Tycoon, 
then  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople.  The  Frank-  who  favored  the  extension  of  commercial  in- 
lin  having  been  detained  several  days  at  the  tercourse,  was  defeated,  and  during  the  night 
Dardanelles,  awaiting  a  firman,  anchored  off  of  January  Slst  sought  shelter  with  some  of 
Constantinople  on  the  21st.  Here  he  was  en-  his  principal  adherents  on  board  the  Iroquois, 
tertained  by  the  Grand- Vizier  and  other  offi-  which  was  in  the  harbor..  Protection  was 
cials.  He  left  the  Bosphorus  on  the  29th,  and  given  him  until  daylight,  w^en  he  was  trans- 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Piraaus,  Greece,  on  ferred  to  one  of  his  own  vessels-of-war. 
the  3l8t  of  August.  On  the  Ist  of  February  the  several  foreign 

At  Athens  he  was  presented  to  the  King  and  ministers  were  compelled  to  abandon  Osala 
Queen,  and  upon  invitation  of  the  King  was  and  were  received  and  conveyed  in  the  Iro- 
present  at  the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  and  quois  to  Hiogo,  where  they  established  their 
attended  a  banquet  at  the  palace.  The  Frank-  legations.  On  the  4th  of  February  an  assault 
lin  was  visited  by  the  King,  the  Grand-duch-  was  made  in  the  streets  of  Hiogo  by  a  detach- 
ess  Alexandra  Josephina,  and  the  Grand-duke  ment  of  Japanese  troops  on  the  foreign  resi- 
Constantine  (mother  and  brother  of  the  Queen),  dents,  during  which  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
with  their  respective  suites;  also  by  the  Greek  Oneida  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  musket- 
officials  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  ball.  In  consequence  of  these  outbreaks,  which 

On  tlie  10th  of  September  he  left  Pircaus,  threatened  the  s&fety  of  the  foreign  population, 

and  on  the  14th  arrived  off  Trieste,  where  of-  the  naval  forces  present  made  a  joint  landing 

ficial  calls  were  exchanged  and  other  courtesies  and  adopted  measures  to  protect  the  foreign 

extended.    He  sailed  from  Trieste  on  the  27th,  settlement.    But  on  the  8th  of  February  an 

anchored  off  Gibraltar  October  9th,  and  left  envoy  from  the  Mikado  arrived  at  the  United 

for  Kew  York  on  the  18th,  where  he  arrived  States  legation  with  information  of  a  change 

on  ITovemb^  10th.  of  government.     Assurance  was  given  that 

The  command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  was  foreigners  would  be  protected,  'whereupon  a 

held   by  Bear- Admiral   Henry  H.  Bell  until  settlement  was  made  and  the  forces  withdrawn. 

January  11th,  when  he  was  drowned  at  Osaka.  The  Japanese  officer  who  had  command  of  the 

The  command  then  devolved  upon  Commodore  detachment  of  troops^nd  ordered  them  to  fire 

J.  B.  Goldsborough,  who  retained  it  until  the  ar-  on  the  foreigners  at  Hiogo,  was  subsequently 

rival  of  Bear- Admiral  S.  C.  Rowan  at  Singapore  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the 

on  April  18th.    The  squadron  was  conmoseid  of  officers  of  the  vessels-of-war. 

the  Piscataqua,  23  gnns ;  Oneida,  8 ;  Iroquois,  Bear- Admiral  Bowan  reached  Yokohama  on 

6  ;    Ashuelot,  10;    Honocacy,  10;  Unadilla,  the  24th  of  June,  and  found  the  open  ports  in 

6 ;    Aroostook,  5 ;  Maumee,  8 ;  Idaho,  7 ;  to-  possession  of  the  Mikado  party.    The  foreign 

gether  with  the  Shenandoah    and  Hartford,  naval  forces,  in  pursuance  of  agreement  in  con- 

which  have  subsequently  returned  to  the  Uni-  ference,  jointly  occupied  Yokohama  for  the 

ted  States.  ^  defence  of  the  foreign  settlement.    "No  serious 

Upon  the'opening  of  the  ports  of  Osaka  and  disturbance  took  place  there,  and  Bear-Admiral 
Hiogo,  in  Japan,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  Bowan  awaited  the  progress  of  events  between 
a  strong  naval  force  should  be  present.  Kot  the  contending  parties, 
that  any  serious  trouble  was  apprehended,  but  After  the  death  of  Bear- Admiral  Bell,  Com- 
certain  discontented  factions  were  known  to  modore  Goldsborough  transferred  his  flag  to 
exist,  and  the  display  of  foreign  power  would,  the  Hartford,  and  left  Nagasaki  on  the  1st  of 
it  was  thought,  prove  a  wholesome  restraint  February  for  Hong  Kong,  on  his  way  to  Sin- 
on  the  turbulent  and  disaffected.  A  few  days  gapore  and  the  United  States.  At  Hong  Eong 
afterward,  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  drown-  he  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Chinese  viceroy 
ing  of  Bear- Admiral  Bell  took  place.  His  at  Canton,  who  rules  over  the  two  extensive 
communication  with  the  shore  had  been  inter-  and  populous  sea-coast  provinces,  Kwantung 
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and  Fnhkieii.    The  reception  was  cordial  and  teotion  of  foreign  rendents  and  the  castom- 

gratifying ;  andj  to  check  in  some  measure  the  house.    On  the  succeeding  day,  affairs  having 

frequent   piracies,  the    viceroy  promised  to  anieted,  the  detachment  was  withdrawn.     On 

issu^  a  proclamation  prohibiting  fishing-junks  tne  19th  of  the  same  month  another  force  was 

from  carrying  an  extra  number  of  men,  or  arms,  landed  and  remained  on  shore  until  the  26tb. 

or  munitions  of  war.  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  occadoned 

In  April  the  Shenandoah  was  sent  to  Oorea  by  the  assassination  of  Flores. 

to  make  another  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew  of  Early  in  the  year,  at  the  request  of  Secre- 

the  schooner  General  Sherman,  which  had  tary  Seward,,the  Wasp  was  dispatched  to  the 

been  destroyed  by  the  Ooreans  some  eighteen  capital  of  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 

months  previously,  it  having  been  stated  upon  away  the  American  minister    readent,   Kr. 

apparently  good  authority  that  some  of  them  Washburn.    When  she  arrived  at  the  seat  of 

were  still  alive  and  in  captivity.    From  all  the  war  in  the  Parana  River,  the  passage  of  the  ves- 

information  that  Commander  Febiger  could  sel  through  the  blockadmg  fleet  was  refused  by 

gather,  he  concluded  that  none  of  the  crew  or  the  BrazUian  authorities,  and  after  waiting  some 

passengers  of  the  schooner  were  living.  months  and  failing  to  convince  them  of  the 

The    Aroostook,     Lieutenant  -  Commander  right  of  a  neutral  man-of-war  to  ascend  the 

Beardslee,  conveyed  the  consuls  for  Amoy  and  river  as  far  as  Asuncion  for  the  purpose  stated, 

Foo-Choo  to  Formosa  in  April,  to  enable  them  that  vessel  returned  to  Montevideo.     In  August 

to  visit  the  various  ports  on  that  island  coming  the  Brazilian  authorities  withdrew  their  objee- 

under  their  charge.    The  savages  inhabiting  tion  and  the  Wasp  agiun  ascended  the  river, 

the  lower  part  of  this  island  some  time  ago  which  is  of  difficult  navigation,  owing  to  its 

murdered  tne  shipwrecked  officers  and  crew  tortuous  course,  and  shifting  sand-bars.    Onlj 

of  the  American  bark  Rover.    Satisfied  from  the  smaller  class  of  naval  vessels  can  ascend  to 

inquiry  that  no  foreigners  were  in  captivity  on  Asuncion,  on  the  Parana  River,  in  the  interior 

the  island,  Lieutenant-Commander  Beardslee  of  South  America,  930  miles  from  Kontevidea 

obtained  assurances  from  the  natives  of  kind  On  the  10th  of  September,  at  Villeta  (Mow 

treatment  to  and  restoration  of  any  persons  Asuncion),  the  Wasp  took  on  board  Mr.  Wa^- 

who  may  hereafter  be  shipwrecked  upon  the  bum  and  family  and  conveyed  him  to  Buenos 

island.  Ayres. 

The  North  Atlantic  squadron  was  under  the  The  North  Pacific  squadron  was  under  the 
command  of  Rear- Admiral  James  S.  Palmer  command  of  Rear- Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher  an- 
until  December  7,  1867,  when  he  died  at  St.  til  August  6th,  when  he  was  relieved  bj  Rear- 
Thomas.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rear- Admiral  Admiral  Thomas  T.  Craven.  The  squadron 
H.  E.  Hof^  who  took  command  on  February  consisted  of  the  Pensacola,  20  guns ;  Mohongo, 
22d.  The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Contoo-  10;  Lackawanna,  7;  Saginaw,  6;  Resaca.  8; 
cook,  18  guns;  Saco,  10;  Penobscot,  9;  Tan-  Ossipee,  6;  Jamestown,  15;  Cyane,  18.  The 
tic,  5;  Gettysburg,  9 ;  Nipsic,  6.  The  squad-  west  coast  of  Mexico,  the  conunercial  ports  of 
ron  was  actively  employed  in  giving  assistance  Central  America,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands^ 
to  merchantmen  and  protection  to  citizens  of  have  been  frequently  visited  during  the  year. 
the  United  States  wherever  needed  within  the  The  importance  of  the  whaling  and  contmier- 
limits  of  its  operations.  cial  interests  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  shown 

The  disturbed  condition  of  Hayti  called  for  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  in  November,  1867, 

more  than  ordinary  attention  to  American  in-  forty-two  American  flags  were  flying  firom  thai 

terests  on  that  island.    Instructions  were  from  number  of  whaling  and  merchant  Teasels  in 

time  to  time  issued  to  the  admiral  in  command,  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  while  but  six  flags  of 

by  the  Grovemment,  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  other  nations  could  be  seen, 

events,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  afford  In  June  last.  Rear- Admiral  Thatcher,  in  the 

necessary   protection    to   citizens.     In   pur-  flag-ship,  visited  the  Northwestern  coast,  touch- 

suance  of  these  directions,  the  Contoooook,  De  ing  at  Port  Townsend  and  Esquimanlt.    Sev- 

Soto,  Shawmut,  Saco,  Penobscot,  Gettysburg,  eral  vessels  of  the  squadron  have  visited  the 

and  Nipsic  have,  at  different  times,  been  in  newly-acquired  Territory  of  Alaska.     The  Os- 

Haytien  waters,  and  some  of  them  have  re-  sipee  conveyed  the  commissioners  from  Ssn 

mained  there  for  weeks  successively.  Francisco  to  Sitka,  and  was  present  and  partid- 

The  South  Atlantic  squadron  was  under  the  pated  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  trmskt 
command  of  Rear- Admiral  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  the  flag.  The  Resaca  and  Jamestown,  al- 
and consisted  of  the  Guerriere,  21  guns ;  Paw-  though  sent  there  primarily  for  the  influence 
nee,  11 ;  Qninnebaug,  6 ;  Wasp,  8 ;  Kansas,  8.  of  the  cold  climate  in  disinfecting  them  of  yd- 
The  continuance  of  hostilities  between  the  al-  low  fever,  afforded  such  protection  to  citisens 
lied  powers  and  Paraguay  rendered  it  neces-  as  was  desired.  In  AprU  last  the  Sa^naw 
sary  to  keep  some  portion  of  the  force  as  near  was  dispatched  to  Alaska,  where  she  remained 
as  practicable  to  the  scene  of  military  opera-  several  months,  for  the  purpose  of  making  ex- 
tions.  On  the  7th  of  February,  in  concert  with  plorations  and  surveys,  and  of  determining  the 
the  commanders  of  other  squadrons  and  at  the  most  suitable  harbors  and  anchorages  on  the 
request  of  Governor  Flores,  of  Montevideo,  flfty  coast,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.  The  Suwa- 
seamen  and  marines  were  landed  for  the  pro-  nee,  under  orders  for  the  same  point,   was 
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wrecked  on  the  9th  of  Jnly,  b  j  miming  on  a  Oallao,  been  moved  np  to  Arica,  and  was  there 

hidden  rock  in  Shadwell  Passage,  while  in  with  the  Wateree,  qmetlj  riding  at  anchor.  A 

charge  of  a  coast-pilot.    The  officers  and  crew  short  time  after  the  shock  of  the  earthquake 

sncceeded  in  landing  on  the  nearest  beach,  was  felt,  the  sea  receded,  leaving  the  lYedonia 

The  vessel  soon  broke  np,  but  Rear- Admiral  on  the  bottom,  and  a  moment  after  the  waters 

Thatcher^  who  was  at  the  time  at  Esqnimanlt,  rolled  in  with  snch  power  as  to  break  her  to 

made  the  best  practicable  terms  for  saving  the  fragments.     Twenty-seven   officers  and  men 

engines  and  other  articles.  were  drowned — ^three  officers,  who  were  on 

The  South  Pacific  squadron  s^as  under  the  shore,  and  two  seamen  who  were  rescued,  be- 

command  of  Bear- Admiral  Dahlgren  until  July  ing  aJl  that  were  saved. 

14th,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Rear- Admiral  The  Wateree  was  thrown  ashore,  and  left 

Thomas  Turner.    The  squadron  consisted  of  the  high  and  dry,  about  600  yards  from  high-water 

Powhatan,  IT  guns ;  Tuscarora,  10 ;  Eearsarge,  mark.    She  was  badly  strained,  and  her  posi- 

7;  Dakota.  7;  Nyack,  6.    The  operations  of  the  tion  was  such  that  the  expense  of  any  attempt 

squadron  naxe  been  confined  to  the  west  coast  to  launch  her  would  have  .exceeded  the  value 

of  South  America,  in  consequence  of  tiiie  dis-  of  the  vessel.    Under  these  circumstances,  it 

turbed  condition  of  political  affairs,  and  the  was  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  l^e  Gov- 

disasters  from  physical  convulsions.  erument  to  sell  her,  and  the  necessary  direc- 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  January,  Gen-  tsons  were  accordingly  given.    But  a  single 

eral  Prado,  ex-President  of  Peru,  and  other  man  was  lost  from  the  vessel — a  seaman  in 

oficers,  came  alongside  the  Nyack,  and  re-  charge  of  the  captain's  gig,  on  the  beach,  who 

quested  asylum  from  personal  violence,  which  was  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  waves, 

he  apprehended  from  the  revolutionary  party.  Rear- Admiral  Turner  was  at  Gallao  in  his 

He  also  requested  transportation  to  Ghili.    His  flag-ship,  the  Powhatan,  when   this  calamity 

requests  were  complied  with,-  and  he  was  safely  occurred,  and  as  a  matter  of  security  steamed 

landed  at  Valparaiso.  out  of  the  harbor  until  the  next  morning.    On 

The  disasters  to  the  naval  vessels  in  conse-  learning  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  earth- 

qnence  of  physical  convulsions  have  been  of  qnake  at  Arica,  he  proceeded  to  that  point, 

an  unprecedented  character.    They  occurred  The  Powhatan,  on  application  of  the  authori- 

daring  1867,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1868,  ties  of  Peru,  was  pei^itted  to  convey  sur- 

on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  geons,  nurses,  etc.,  for  the  relief  of  the  thou- 

A  violent  earthquake,  which  occurred  in  the  sands  of  sufferers  at  Arica.    The  commanding 

harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  that  vicinity,  on-  officer  of  the  Wateree  also  furnished  such  aid 

the  afternoon  of  November  18,  1867,  caused  as  he  could  to  the  destitute  inhabitants,  with 

the  stranding  of  the  United  States  steamer  provisions  from  the  ship^s  supply.    The  senior 

Monongahela,  and  two  other  vessels  of  the  officer  at  Valparaiso  promptly  responded  to 

squadron  barely  escaped  serious  injury.    The  an   application  of  the  Chilian  Government, 

De  Soto,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Thomas,  was  by  placing  the  Tuscarora  at  the  service  of 

svrept  from  her  moorings  by  the  force  of  the  the   authorities    to    convey    provisions   and 

waves,  both  chains  snapping,  and  was  thrown  other  necessaries  to  the  sufferers  along  the 

violently  upon  the  iron  piles  of  a  new  whar^  ooast. 

bnt  fortunately  the  next  wave  carried  her  again  In  .estimating  the  condition  in  which  the 

into  deep  water,  and  she  sustained  but  little  in-  navy  of  the  United  States^  should  be  main- 

jary.    The  Susquehanna,  in  the  same  harbor,  tained,  it  is  asserted  that,  in  the  event  of  a 

succeeded  in  getting  away  from  her  dangerous  war  with  any  maritime  power,  the  battles 

position  without  damage.  would  be  fought  on  the  sea  and  not  on  the 

The  Monongahela,  which  at  the  time  was  land — ^by  fleets  and  not  by  armies.    No  nation 

anchored  offFrederiokstadt,  island  of  St  Croix,  of  Europe  could  transport  any  considerable 

wafl  carried  by  a  wave  over  the  warehouses  and  military  force  across  tne  ocean,  and  if  the 

into  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town.    She  came  attempt  were  made  it  would  be  speedily  ar- 

back  with  the  returning  sea  and  was  left  on  a  rested.     Notwithstanding  the  experience  of 

coral  reef  at  the  water's  edge.    Fortunately,  the  past,  the  circumstances  of  the  navy  have 

but  five  of  the  crew  were  lost,  and  no  very  not  been  brought  up  to  this  standard.    None 

serioQS  iigury  was  sustained  by  the  ship.    As  of  the  navy  yards  possess  the  area  and  ap- 

it  was  deemed  practicableto  relaunch  her,  the  pliances,  nor  have  they  the  necessary  estab- 

officers  and  crew  remained  by  the  vessel.    The  lishments  and  machinery  for   manufacturing 

first  attempt  failed,  but  on  the  10th  of  May  a  engines  and  armature,  nor  the  materials  that 

snocessfril  effort  was  made.     She  was  safely  should  be  collected  in  anticipation  of  the  na- 

lannched,  and  left  St.  Croix  on  the  18th  of  tional  wants.    In  no  one  of  the  navy  yards 

June,  arriving  at  New  York  the  29th.  is  there  more  than  a  single   dry-dock,   and 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1868,  a  violent  earth-  there  are  bnt  six  in  all— three  built  of  stone, 

quake    visited  the  western  coast   of    South  and  three  floating  docks.    The  dock-yards  of 

America,  by  which  two  of  the  vessels  of  the  France  and  Great  Britain,  at  Cherbourg  and 

South  Pacific  squadron  were  lost  to  the  ser-  Portsmouth,  each  contains  a  greater  number 

vice.    The  storeship  Fredonia  had,  in  conse-  of  dry-docks  than  all  the  Federal  yards  com- 

quence  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  at  bined. 
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Oongreaa,  hj  redacing  the  day'a  labor  of  The  awltoble  maueei  tor  th*  ttal  rt 

those  who  work  for  the  Goremment  to  eight  BP^JVnb^S^iiii^-^^*^'^^ 

hours  instead  of  ten,  imposed  on  the  depart-  carried  to  the  sarpinfl  ftind  of  the  Tiewwy 

ment,   as  a  necessity,  the  employment  of  a      on  the  aoth  September,  lan ^,vm 

larger  number  of  hands  to  execute  the  same       Leaving  enbject  to  dnft p6,¥R,'5i 

amount  of  work ;  and  if  it  had  been  intended  There  remained  in  the  Treaaniy  on  the  aoth  ^ 

that  the  perdiem  compensation  for  a  working        *"^^'       " __ 

day   of  ten   hours   in   outside   establishments  Showing  an  expendltnpe  daring  thelltcal 

should,  under  the  statute,  fix  the  rate  of  w'ages  tI^^I^S^^  foV  the*  't^Hx  yar'iaft:^*  iii  ^  ^ 

m  navy  yards,  twenty  per  cent,  would  have  as  follows : 

been  added  to  the  cost  of  labor.  Balanceln  the Trearory. $18,^ 

niu        i.'       i.      i^      1  V      />      1.1.  i.  Appropriations,  act  June  17, 1868 17,SUS8 

The  estimates  for  labor  for  the  current  year      ^-f   f  »  

were  based  on  the  standard  which  had  always    „Total..... ••••••: ivv;-;-  t^Si^^ 

previouslybeenrecognized  and  observed;  but  ^^thrsSjSh^lSnd*"!?!*^..*^..^.                WW 

Congress,  while  diminishing  the  appropriations  »     

below  the  estimates,  also  lessened  the  amount  ^^y^^3j;5j^..^^..*yf!i*^^ ';^' .*^*  pi;gm 

of  labor  to  be  daily  rendered  by  each  individ-  The  estmiates  for  the  iisni'ywr  ending  j^ 

ual  workman.    While,  therefore,  the  depart-  ^80, 1870.  are  as  follows: 

^^^4-  «ra<.  f,^^^i^\^^A  J-i^v,  io-««  »«»««»    ;*■  «^««     Pay  of  offlcers  and  seamen  of  the  navy fliWw 

ment  was  furnished  with  less  means,  it  was  Bepalrs  of  bniidlngs,  docks,  and  incidental 

compelled  to  employ  one-fifth  more  laborers       expenses  in  navy  Yards i^sssjtt 

than  in  precedmg  years  for  the  same  amount  ^/iSufSls^^!*!!^!^^!^.'!*?^                 «&» 

of  work.  Ordnance,  repair  of  naagairines,'etc!'!!               fifljj 

The  Naval  Academy,  during  the  year,  was    S>i'^"P'"f  «ii?P?«°*«--;; ^OT 

under  the  charge  of  AdmirS  Porter.    The  gS^XA^dSfy'^T^'^^'^"''??.^::^^^^         SS 

number  of  graduates  at  the  close  of  the  acad-  Karal  Obsenrato^ ud  Nantioia  Xhnimsc....       tt^ 

emio  year  was  Beventy-nme;  the  number  of  gg^'iSJSSSSTJStoiSte!'^:::::::::::   ijS 

admissions  forty-nine;  the  total  number  of     Provisions  and  clothing IP-^ 

midshipmen  at  the  academy  at  the  close  of  ^alrsof  naval  h^pitals  and  laboratories..    ^4W» 

the  year  was    two  hundred  and  eighty-six.  ^pS^Sr^S^ooris*. '.'..'.'.*'.'.'.*. ■.■.*.'.*.!*.'.!■.   uksi 

Several  midshipmen  have  been  appointed  from  "SmS 

States  recently  admitted  to  representation  in       Total.... po^ 

Congress,  but  subseauent  to  such  admission.  NEBRASKA.    Covering  an  area  of  ^^ 

The  importance  or  the  States  on  the  Pacific  *  than  seventy  thousand  English  sqa&re  mil^ 

coast,  the  increasing  intimacy  of  their  citizens  this  young  State   is  yet  very  thinly  Mtded. 

with  the  islands  of  that  ocean,  the  gi-owing  The  number  of  inhabitants  scarcely  amoonts 

trade  with  China  and  Japan,  and  the  varied  to  fifty  thousand.    She  j)osses8es,  hovew, 

interests  of  commercial  interprise  which  are  not  a  few  cities  and  towns— as  Omaha,  Ne- 

opening  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  islands  braska  City,  Lincoln,  and  others.   The  mi^ 

of  the  North,  require  that  a  more  complete  and  profitable  occupations  of  the  people  fleem  to  be 

systematic  survey  should  be  made  of  the  North  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle. 

Pacific  Ocean.    The  Brooks  or  Midway  Islands  Lincoln  sprang  np,  as  it  were,  ont  of  tw 

were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  and  recently  prairie,    in    midsummer,  1867,    and  bew^* 

surveyed  by  order  of  the  Navy  Department,  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  was  groini  to 

The  charts  of  the  survey  represent  two  islands  such  an  extent  in  buildings  and  residents  m 

enclosed  in  a  lagoon,  forming  a  perfectly  secure  on  this  account  as  well  as  the  prospective  bene- 

harbor,  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  less  than  fits  resulting  from  its  local  position  to  the  whole 

twenty  feet,  and  affording  an  abundant  supply  community,  the  people  by  a  mwority  of  TOtes 

of  pure,  ^esh  water.    These  islands,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  capital  of  jTebraaka.  In 

are  uninhabited  and  unoccupied,  are  situated  accordance  with  this  decision  the  ^^K' 

about  midway  between  California  and  East-  emment,  which,  during  her  territorial  comi- 

em  Asia,  on  the  track  of  the  mail  steam-  tion  and  the  first  two  years  of  her  existe»J* 

ships,  and  furnish  the  only  known  refuge  for  as  a  State,  had  always  been  in  Omaha,  va3D.J 

vessels  passing  directly  between  the  two  con-  the  end  of  1868  removed  from  the  last-nMJ* 

tinents.  place  and  permanently  located  in  Lincoln  a 


It  is  represented  by  the  naval  officers  who  suitable  building  destined  for  that  purpose 

made  the  survey,  and  also  by  Rear- Admiral  been  in  course  of  erection  for  some  time,  m 

Thatcher,  that  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  a  portion  finished,  to  accommodate  the  Eie^j'i' 

harbor  might  be  deepened  at  a  very  small  ex-  tive,  and  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  lof 

pense,  and  a  port  vastly  superior  to  Honolulu  opening  and  holding  their  respective  sessions 

be  thus  opened  to  mariners,  where  a  depot  at  the  beginning  of  1869.                     .     ^ 

might  be  established  for  the  supply  of  provi-  From  the  numerous  railway  lines  P^J^^ 

sions,  water,  and  fuel  to  the  ocean  steam  lines,  and  even  partly  executed,  in  other  St*i^ 

and  a  refuge  afforded  to  merchant-ships  navi-  around  Nebraska,  but  diiefly  from  t^^^^l^j. 

gating  that  ocean.  _  in  course  of  construction  for  the  U^°°^?2 

The  resources  and  expenses  of  the  navy  have  Railroad,  which  runs  along  on  the  north  om 

been  as  follows :  of  the  Platte,  and  so  traverses  the  State  id  toe 
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middle,  through  her  whole  length  from  east  constitation   since   Nehraska  .was   oiganixed 

to  west,  her  speedy  growth  would  appear  as  nnder  a  State  government,  and  admitted  as 

the  neoessarj  effect  of  this  cause,  even  though  such  into  the  Federal  Union.     In  financial 

she  possessed  no   internal  resources  of  her  matters,  she  is  represented  by  the  Governor 

own.    On  the  contrary,  they  are  many  and  in  a  previous  message  to  be  almost  clear  of 

great.    An  unmistakable  proof  of  such  being  debt. 

the  fact  is  the  progressive  increase  in  the  The  lands  given  by  the  General  Government 
amount  of  taxable  property  within  her  limits,  to  Nebraska  for  internal  improvement,  school 
which,  during  the  last  three  years,  has  been  buildings,  and  other  purposes  of  public  inter- 
steadily  increasing.  The  assessment  for  1867  est.  Governor  Butler  states  to  be  more  thaa 
was  four  millions  above  that  for  1866 ;  and  the  three  and  one-fourth  millions  of  acres,  which 
assessment  for  1868  is  nearly  double  the  whole  Oongress,  by  an  express  provision  in  the  granty 
amount  assessed  for  1867.  The  official  state-  forbids  to  be  sold  under  $1.25  per  acre,  while  a 
ment  for  1868,  made  by  the  State  Auditor  and  law  of  the  State  has  fixed  its  minimum  price 
published  in  1869,  exhibits  the  total  assess-  at  $5.00.  The  selection  and  entry  of  these 
ments  for  the  last  three  years.  It  indicates  lands  in  the  name  of  Nebraska  having  now 
also  the  names  of  some  among  the  counties  to  been  completed,  the  Governor  says  that  "  the 
which  the  largest  sums  of  county  assessments  land  interests  of  the  State  have  thence  a»- 
belong,  or  which  possess  the  lai^est  quantity  sumed  grand  proportions."  As  *^not  less  than 
of  certain  kinds  of  property  in  comparison  250,000  acres  of  these  lands,  in  addition  to  a 
with  other  counties,  as  follows :  large  quantity  of  the  school  lands,  will  be 
ABsessment  for  1866  (Gag«  and  Kearney  brought  into  market  within  the  next  two 
T«?2S2?v5?^S^- •li^iSffi  S  years,"  he  intimates  the  necessity  of  creating 

Increaee  over  lolrf 14,14o,80B  80  "    j»Il«     x     us       ^      xv*     t         i.     i»  xi. 

DongUe  County  aeteaament |8,iw,T79  a  ^mct  office  for  this  branch  of  the  execu- 

otoe           "          "        ^,1M^900  tive  department,  "for  the  successful  manage- 

^»           j;          ;;        I'Si'^  mento!  the  interests  of  the  State  inthe  dis- 

fifd^ardBon  "          "       !.'!.'!!!*..".'.'.'.'.'        l^JoOT  position  of  them,  and  in  the  handling  and  in- 

Aaaeaament  of  16  oonntlea  north  of  Platte,      $16,868^180  vestment  of  the  ftmds  derived." 

.^^      ^tJ*      "    J^^      "            -.--  .--  The  accounts  of  moneys  due  by  the  Federal 

(Gage  and  Kearney  not  In) ViAiBfiit  Government  to  tiie  State  for  military  services 

TotaL $81,1)61,601  have  been  settied,  except  a  remainder  of  about 

AB8««Bment  of  U.  P.  B.  B.  (excepting  land),     $8,016,650  $15,000,  for  which  the  Governor  asks  that  an 

Aaaesemantof  1808. $i8,688,0fls  agent  should  be  sent  to  Washmgton  to  prose- 

"          im  *.!!'.*.*.!".  !'.*.'. !!'.!!  *.'.!'.'.!      n'%i!m  o^te  tii©  dfiinoi  *nd  coUect  the  amount.    The 

Otoe  ConniT,  amonnV  of  enVe]^'iaDdV,'886,Tm[  aciea.  same  agent,  he  adds,  should  be  empowered 

N^S?*®»        ::             ;;         ::     gg'»2    **  ^  '®^®^^®  ^^  ^^  ^^  $12,000  due  by  virtue 

Cafis          "        "             "         '*     »6loi6    '*  of  the  act  of  Oongress  giving  the  State  five 

Dpoj^      "        "             •»         "      118,46a    "  per  cent  on  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pub- 

W^rd8onCtonnty,nmnberofho«ea............    %m  fio  lands  witiiiu  her  boundaries.   The  Govew 

Otoe               \\          \[            '[    V.V.'.V.V.W.   8^486  states  that  he  himself  had  recently  settied  the 

BoG^as          *"          "            *"    1*41?  account  of  this  percentage  at  Washington,  and 

caM               "          "          cattle!!!!!!.'!!!.'!   7|o68  that  the  forementioned  sum  "  is  now  lying  in 

Otoe      •        *|          IJ           IJ    6,^  the  national  Treasury,  because  no  one  has  l^n 

WMh^ston     "          **            "    !!!!!!!!!!!!   ?too  authorized  to  receive  it  for  the  State." 

Dongiaa          \\          \\           \[    !!!!!!!!1^!!  s,'790  Besides  the  great  sources  of  wealth  which 

^^**           !l          u            !!    1*^  Nebraska  possesses  to  an  eminent  degree  in  the 

HaD               "          **            "    !!!!!!!!!!!!  sisia  quality  and  quantity  of  her  soil  adopted  both  for 

gj^,          "          *'         ™S*®« ^  cultivation  and  pasture,  vast  beds  of  coal  have 

ca»«     **"*      »*          »»            "!!!!!!!!!!'!     sis  lately  been  discovered  and  ascertained  to  exist 

Lincoln           "           "            JJ    103  near  the   surface    in    Pawnee  County,    and 

Sd^aon      "           "          aheep:!::::::!!!;   4,909  generally  in  the  southern  and  middle  portions 

GasB               **           "            **    8,794  of  the  State.    Beneficial  as  such  a  discovery 

g*«>              II          "            "    J'gJ  would  be  anywhere  to  people  of  all  con- 

Nemaha         "          "           "    !!!!!!!!!!!!  ijfios  ditiona,  producers,  manufacturers,  merchants, 

fianndora         "           "            "    i'a44  or  Only  consumers,  it  is  peculiarly  so  to  Ne- 

Richaxdaon     ^^          ,,         ■^^•!!!!!!!!!!!  Im  ^^ska,  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  in  whose 

Kemaba         "          **            '*    !.!.!!!!!!!!  4,*594  weekly  lists  of  prices,  published  in  the  papers 

S^ee          "           "            "    I'm  of  June,  1868,  and  January,  1869,  coal  is  quoted 

Waabington    "          **           "    !!!!!!!!!!!!  i!i65  atl4^16, 20,26,  and  80  dollars  per  ton,  according 

Burt               "           "            "    1,110  to  quality,  and  the  shorter  or  greater  distance  of 

The  condition,  resources,  and  wants  of  Ne-  the  places  from  which  it  is  imported  thither; 

braska  are  pretty  fally  exhibited  in  Governor  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  own 

Butler's  message  delivered  to  the  Legislature  coal  at  the  mine  can  be  bought  at  $5,  which 

at  the  opening  of  its  session,  in  Lincoln,  on  cannot  faU  to  be  greatiy  reduced,  as   easy 

January  7, 1869.    This  was  the  first  regalar  means  of  transportation  are  opened, 

meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  There  is  also,  within  sight  of  the  capital,  ^^a 
Vol.  vm. — 84     a  . 
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rich  and  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  ntmost  attention  to  the  subject,  and  dispose 
pure  and  easily-mannfactared  salt."  As  the  of  it  by  determining  npon  and  encouraging  "a 
lands,  oontiguoas  to  the  springs,  have  been  as-  system  of  railroads  which  will  bring  the  great- 
signed  by  the  State  *^to  aid  in  the  develop-  est  prosperity  to  the  State." 
ment  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  springs,  and  The  principal  want  of  Nebraska,  howeyer, 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  area  for  the  convenience  is  immigration.  On  this  acconnt,  Governor 
of  sfdt  manufacture,"  the  Governor  recom-  Butler  complains  that,  while  "other  States 
mends,  as  an  economical  measure,  "that  so  have  their  chartered  immigration  sodetiea, 
much  of  said  lands  be  sold  or  given  as  may  and  their  salaried  agents  abroad  famished 
be  required  for  that  object,  and  that  a  tax  of  with  ample  means,  whose  business  it  is  to 
two  cents  on  every  bushel  of  salt  made  shall  make  known  their  respective  advantagee,'' 
bo  exacted  and  received  by  the  State."  He  and  invite  immigrants,  by  offering  them  everj 
adds  that  responsible  persons  "  are  ready  to  facility  and  inducement  to  settle  within  than, 
invest,  in  these  springs,  any  required  sums,  if  "  Nebraska,  with  millions  of  undeveloped 
the  opportunity  is  presented  to  them,"  as  wealth  in  her  soil  and  minerals,  and  with  a 
competent  men  have  examined  the  springs  and  climate  and  commercial  facilities  unsorpaaed 
declared  that  "  brine  can  be  obtained  in  quan-  by  any  new  inland  State,  has  done  almost 
titles  equivalent  to  upward  of  one  thousand  nothing."  He  recommends  "that  immediate 
bushels  of  salt  per  day."  and  efficient  measures  be  taken  to  avail  om^ 

In  regard  to   internal   improvements,  the  selves  of  this  most  effisctnal  and    desirable 

Governor  urges  upon  the  Legislature  the  ex-  means  for  the  early  development  of  our  jna- 

ecution  of  several  works  of  public  utility,  but  terial  resources." 

chiefly  the  building  of  four  bridges  at  as  many  The  speedy  enrolment  and  organization  of 
favorable  points  across  the  Platte,  namely,  the  militia  for  immediate  and  active  service 
near  its  mouth,  at  Ashland  Columbus,  and  might  be  regarded  as  another  want.  It  is  rep- 
Grand  Island,  assigning  for  tneir  construction  resented  by  the  Grovemor  as  being  of  absolnte 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  State  lands,  necessity,  especially  to  secure  the  frontier 
The  quicksands,  wide,  shallow,  and  change-  settlements  from  Indian  depredation  and  mas- 
able  bottom  of  said  river,  are  a  great  bar-  sacre,  as  the  southeastern  borders  of  the 
Tier  to  the  communication  between  the  citi-  State  have  been  repeatedly  visited,  and  with 
:zens  inhabiting  the  northern  and  southern  no  military  force  near  to  help  the  izgnred.  He 
sections  of  the  State  Which  the  Platte  divides,  states  that  the  survivors  amoog  these  having 
These  bridges  would  be  the  means  of  fully  come  to  the  capital  and  appealed  to  him  in 
realizing  the  benefits  which  should  accrue  to  their  extremity,  he  could  only  furnish  tiiem 
the  State  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  run-  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  advise  them 
ning  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  organize  and  "  help  themselves  as  best  tber 
which,  otherwise,  would  be  nearly  exclusively  could;"  and  that,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  a  corn- 
confined  to  her  northern  section,  and  thus  half  pany  of  those  who  had  been  plundered  of 
lost.  But  the  most  signal  benefit  resulting  to  their  stock  and  all  goods,  and  compelled  to 
the  State  from  the  construction  of  those  abandon  their  homes,  was  by  his  order  "mns- 
bridges  is,  that  the  easy  passage  afforded  by  tered  into  the  service  of  tiie  State,  and  served 
them  across  the  river  would  bring  the  inhab-  two  months,  patrolling  the  country  and  goard- 
itaats  of  her  northern  and  southern  sections  ing  the  settlements  against  attack.^'  Be  asks 
into  frequent  and  more  close  contact  with  one  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  ^XQ 
another,  and  thus  be  the  direct  means  of  grad-  compensate  them  for  their  time  and  expense 
uaUy  lessening  and  in  a  short  time  dispelling  during  that  period."  He  earnestly  recom- 
altogether  that  sort  of  estrangement  and  re-  mends,  at  the  same  time,  that  immediate  pro- 
'  ciprocal  bad  feeling  which  now,  on  account  of  vision  should  be  made  for  the  organization  c^ 
that  geographical  separation,  exist  between  the  regular  State  militia,  the  experience  of  the 
them.  past  having  abundantly  taught  that,  however 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  refused  friendly  disposed  and  willing  to  render  prompi 

the  stipulated  payments  to  the  Union  Pacific  assistance  the  Federal  commander  and  troops 

Rtulroad  Company  on  the  ground  that  the  cul-  of  the  Platte  Department  might  be,  *4t  is  not 

verts  built  for  the  road  are  net  solid,  Governor  the  part  of  prudence  to  rely  on  the  General 

Butler  suggests  to  the  Legislature  **tomemor-  Government  alone  to  protect  the  frootiers- 

ialize  Congress  and  the  Secretary  upon  the  sub-  man  "  from  Indian  attacks,  these  being  sadden 

ject,"  stating  as  a  well-known  fact  *|that  the  and  of  brief  duration,  as  they  are  destruotiTe, 

culverts  were  built  of  the  best  materials  then  In  this  connection  we  may  notice  here  that 

at  hand,  that  they  have  not  failed,  and  are  now  *Hhe  Nebraska  Legislature  has  passed  a  jcnnt 

being  replaced  as  fast  as  possible  with  stone  resolution,  memorializing  Congress  to  remove 

structures.^'  the  Pawnees  from  their  present  reservatioa 

To  shorten  distances   and   facilitate   com-  near  Columbus.    It  has  also  agreed  upon  a  bill 

munications  between  remote   points   in   the  providing  a  general  herd  law." 

interior  of  the  State,    by  connecting   them  Upon  this  occanon,  and  aiming  at  a  tiior- 

through  railway  lines  of  her  own,  the  Grovern-  ough  organization  of  the  Executive  Depart- 

•or  urges  upon  the  Legislature  to  give  their  ment,  Governor  Butler  represents  that  ^^the 
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care  and  preservation  of  the  military  records,  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  State  ednca- 

the  correspondence   on  military  affairs,  the  tional  system." 

care  of  the  ordinance,  arms,  and  ammnnition.  After  stating  that  "  the  gronnds  on  which 

belonging  to  the  State,  make  it  necessary  that  the  old  State-house  stands  were  given  by  the 

the  office  of  Acfjntant-Gteneral  be  created  and  citizens  of  Omaha  to  be  nsed  by  the  Territory 

provided  with  a  suitable  salary."  for  the  erection  thereon  of  the  capitol,"  now 

He  seems  also  to  hint  at  the  utility  of  crea-  that  the  seat  of  government  has  been  trans- 
ting  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  when  he  ferred  to  Lincoln,  the  Governor  says :  "  I  rec- 
says  that  he  has  employed  counsel  in  behalf  of  ommend  that  they  be  granted  to  the  city  of 
the  State,  whose  bill  for  fees  will  be  laid  Omaha,  to  be  used  for  a  high-school,  on  the 
before  the  Legislature,  and  asks  them  to  set  condition  that,  when  they  shall  no  longer  be 
apart  for  the  future  a  sufficient  sum  as  ^Mmpor-  used  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  revert  to  the 
tant  questions,  which  can  be  settled  only  by  State." 

litigation,  and  in  which  the  State  has  impor-  He  requests  the  Assemby  to  take  effective 

tant  interests,  have  been  suffered  to  lie,  be-  measures  to  secure  school  reports  with  full 

cause  there  was  no  appropriation  to  defray  the  and  accurate  statistics,  giving  a  definite  idea 

expenses  attending  their  a^udication."  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  of 

Concerning   the    education   of  youth  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system ;  such  information 

public  instruction  in  general,  though  there  being  indispensable  both  to  legislate  upon  and 

aro  schools  and  school-houses  in  Nebraska,  ^e  superintena  the  schools  in  an  efficient  manner, 

seems  not  to  have  given  the  subject  that  at-  He   finally   recommends   the   creation    of 

tention  and  care  which  it  deserves.    Accord-  local    and    general    superintendents    of   the 

ing  to  the  Governor's  statement,  the  differ-  schools  as  independent  offices.    He  represents 

ent  portions  of  the  State  *^  complain  of  the  them  to  be  a  want  long  and  generally  felt,  and 

inofiBciency  and  injustice  of  our  school  laws."  suggests  that  to  the  General  Superintendent's 

And  while  he  does  not  sanction,  but  rather  office  an  ample  salary  should  be  attached,  "  suf- 

condemns,  such  complaints  as  untrue  in  most  ficient  to  secure  the  constant  services  of  our 

cases,  yet  he  calls  on  the  Legislature,  say-  best  men." 

ing :  "  These  complaints  are  so  numerous  that  The  Governor  asks  an  appropriation  for  the 

the  feeling  prevails  that  we  have  no  estab-  State  Library,  chiefly  to  enlarge  its  law  branch, 

lisbed  public  school  system,  nor  even  settled  by  purchasing  the  best  recent  works  on  ele- 

p>olicy  of  public  instruction.    It  is  therefore  mentary  law,  and  above  all  to  complete  the 

devolved  upon  you  to  give  to  the  State  a  sets  of  its  Law  Reports,  as  some  volumes  which 

school  system  that  shall  be  in  its  operation  belong  to  them  respectively  were  accidentally 

eqnitable  and  efficient,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  lost  in  the  transportation, 

and  as  a  whole  harmonious."  He  strongly  urges  an  effectual  provision  for 

He  also  requests  them  to  consider  and  decide  securing  the  publication  of  the  Law  Reports  of 

apon  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  school-  Nebraska;  representing  that  such  publication 

building  fund,  to  be  distributed  among  the  is  both  honorable  to  the  State  by  enabling  her 

districts  which  have  occasion  for  a  school-  to  send  her  own  reports  to  other  States  who 

house,  and  apportioning  it  in  equal  sums,  "  not  fhmish  her  with  theirs,  and  advantageous  to 

to  exceed  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  the  administration  of  justice  within  her  limits, 

minimum  cost  of  buildings  of  lowest  grade,  to  especially  in  the  inferior  Courts.     These  are 

be  fixed  by  him."  frequently  in  doubt,  and  hesitate  to  pronounce 

Governor  Butler  anticipates  that  a  general  on  cases  before  them,  "  from  the  difficulty  of 

fiind,  besides  securing  ^*in  every  district  a  ascertaining  what  are  the  decisions  made  in 

school-house  creditable  to  the  State,"  would  superior  courts." 

also  remove  the  injustice  done  to  the  inhab-  In  regard  to  works  of  charity  toward  the 

itants  of  precincts  lately  formed  out  of  por-  unfortunate  among  her  people,  Nebraska  has 

tions  of  larger  ones,  as  they,  after  having  made  provision  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 

borne  their  share  of  the  burden  for  erecting  blind,  and  the  insane,  by  causing  the  latter  to 

the  school-houses  in  the  old  precincts  under  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  former  educated  in 

the  system   of  precinct  taxation,  would   be  well-known  institutions  abroad,  at  her  charge, 

compelled  to  build  the  schools  of  their  new  The  insane  are  sent  to  the  Iowa  Hospital 

precincts  unaided.  at  Mount  Pleasant  for  their  treatment,  eleven 

As  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  for  new  subjects  having  been  sent  thither  within 
the  completion  of  whose  building  the  last  Gen-  the  last  two  years,  in  addition  to  those  who 
eral  Assembly  appropriated  at  the  May  session  then  were  there.  The  average  yearly  ex- 
three  thousand  dollars,  the  Governor  states  pense  at  the  hospital  is  $280,  the  ag^egate 
that  the  sum  has  been  expended  for  that  pur*  amounting  at  present  to  (5,850.  To  this  must 
pose,  and  that  "  the  institution  is  now  in  sue-  be  added  the  expense  of  conveyance,  reckoned 
cessful  operation."  Referring  to  the  sugges-  at  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  subject. 
t;ons  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  their  On  these  grounds  the  Governor  intimates  "  that 
report  to  the  State  Auditor,  he  urges  on  the  the  time  has  nearly  arrived  when  economical 
Liegislature  the  necessity  of  making  "full  pro-  considerations  alone  will  require  that  these  un- 
vision   for   the    successfal  management    and  fortunate  people  shall  find  an  asylum  xmder  the 
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control  and  within  the  borders  of  their  own  oar  honor  and  regard,  and  trust  they  will  lid  in  per- 

Stote.    I  recommend  this  subject  to  your  con-  P^'^^  '^^Mi^'^Jh^  %^  to  wye"^''''  '^'^ ""^ 

^deration,  suggesting  that  provision  be  made  %JJJS!  That  thfLDnbUoan  party  to  orgwu^ 

for  the  erection,  withm  the  next  two  years,  of  a  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  oi  our  nation,  ud  fc^ 

Hospital  for  the  Insane."  the  purpose  of  establishing  equality  to  aU  before  the 

He  urges  upon  the  General  Assembly  the  1*^ »  ^^  *}»»*  whUe,  as  a  party,  we  favor  lU  moTe- 

er«,tioa  of  a  State  Penitentiary,  aa  a.publie  SJ-^^pSi^e^ ^ p^^^^ttl  m^S S 

necessity ;  statmg  that  the  escapes  of  cnmmals  terfermg  with  the  national  customs  of  any  portion  of 

from  the  places  of  their  detention  have  been  so  onr  oitizens,  as  aubversive  of  sound  monfi^  andu 

frequent  till  within  a  short  time  that  ^^  sentence  unnecesaary  abridgments  of  the  liberties  of  the  p€> 

of  imprisonment  was  Uttle  more  than  a  force ;  "  ^f.  Rowwiteed  the  people  by  all  repubUcan  consti- 

and  that  at  present  they  "  are  confined  in  over-  *'*"°*^* 

crowded  county  jails,  frequently  in  ceUs  under  ^  Th®  Democratic  State  Oonventioii  abo  wb 

ground,  badly  ventilated,  damp,  and  unwhole-  ^^^^  ^  9maha,  on  the  6Uiof  Augost,  m 

some."    He  recommends  "  that  the  Legishiture  ^^  nominated  their  csndidates  for  Stete  offi- 

take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  efifect  <>®".       the  presidential  electors, 

the  early  buUding  of  the  penitentiary,  and  ^^The  quahfications  required  of  a  voter  m 

that  the  State  convicts  be  employed  in  the  con-  I*  ©oraska  are  as  foUo ws : 

Struotion."  Every  male  citiien  of  the  United  Statoa,  and )» 

Pursuant  to  a  call  previously  published  by  who  has  illed  hia  declaration  of  intention  to  beww 

X  luouiwi;  w  »  «o"  V,     1    1  r»  V^^^trr     Jir  such,  and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  t^m-m 

theRepubhcan  State  Central  Committee,  the  -     '   and  shall  have  been  an  actuS  waidento?thB 

Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Nebraska  state  for  six  months,  of  the  county  twentr  dap,  icd 

City,  on  April  29,  1868,  when  they  nominated  of  the  precinct  ten  days  next  preceding  tibe  eleerion, 

their  candidates  for  Governor,  Secretary  of  *■  »  ▼<>««'  9^  ^  deet%ofu  in  tkuSi^,  ^Jf^^ 

State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  three  presiden-  gj.n^l^^^'^''  °^"  ^^  "^^'^^'^  ^'^^ '^'^'^ 

tial  electors,  and  before  adjourning  adopted,  All  male  persons,  who  can  show  the  i«gtfinrth«i 

as  their  platform,  the  following  resolutions :  the  above  facts  will  exist  the  day  preceding  the  elec- 

SuoUfsd,  That  we  point,  with  pride  and  satisfiu)-  ^^J*  tre  entitled  to  regisbration. 

tloiLtothe  history  and  rtjoord  of  the  great  national  ^^Any  foreign-bom   male   oonung  to  the  imw 

WnbUo^  pMty  of  Uie  United  StLaSmdwk  for  States  before  twenty-one  yean  of  tp,  "fd^^^ 

low-oiSiensT^             um»iucriinj  ou^yvn,  u*  uur  x^  oitixen  before  his  children  are  twenty-onajwnoxd, 


sion,  ever  known  to  the  history  of  the  world.  char^ge,  is  a  voter. 

2.  Because  it  has  stood,  like  a  *'  wall  of  fire,"  be-  l^THERLANDS,  The,  a  kingdom  in  Ea- 

tween  the  oppressed  and  their  relentless  and  unre-  ,^^^      vi^^  \xr:ii;»  J.  ttt    K/Mm  ^ahmarr  19, 

pentant  oppressors,  as  it  still  demands  that,  in  the  J^?®'    Kmg,  William  III.,  bora  febmiy  ij 

r80on»tracdonoftherebel8tates,loyal  men  only  shaU  1817;  succeeded  his  father,  March  17,  i«»- 

control.  Area,  18,890  English  sauare  miles;  popuUtion 

8.  Because  it  has  given  to  the  coontrv  a  homestead  (according    to   the  calculation  of  the  Boju 

law,  thus  providing  free  homes  for  free  men,  and  Statistical  Bureau),  in  1866,  8,562,665;  atthe 

^^^12"!^^^^^^  Close  of  1867,  8,592,416.    An  ifficisi  census  is 

4.  Because  it  has  chartered  and  endowed  the  great  taken  every  tenth  year ;  the  result  ofthe  U.^ 

Paoiflo  BaUroad,  thus  unitine,  with  iron  bands,  the  censuses  was  as  follows:  1859,  3,298,5 n;  1^^^ 

Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  and  bringing  through  the  8,056,879;    1889,  2,860,450:   1829,  2,613,4S'. 

State  the  commerce  of  China  and  India,  in  exchange  rpV    ii.«ffftViti«q  arA  AmatArdam  267,627;  B^* 

for  the  commodities  and  productions  of  American  f"V*^?l:\^L  \v^    ^^^'oo^ft    Tha 

labor,  skill,  and  enterprise.  terdam,   117,107;    the    Hague,  89,068.    in^ 

Indies. 
_  _  ;  total, 

'j25^?Ji!TS^^^^^^  20:72M2f./li"^^^  D?tch  Eastbdia  A«J 

Jnst  the  doctrine  of  universal  amnesty  and  impartial  was,  in  1866,  a  European  populatioa  ot  80.1- 

suifrage,  believmo:  that  m  its  application  inll  be  (of  whom  29,768  were  born  in  the  ooloDi^* 

found  a  just  rule  for  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  exclusive  of  11  492  soldiers  snd  their  deaceoa* 

grwt  Question  of  reconstruction.               ,.  ^  „    .  ants  (886).    The  number  of  Chinese  in  f 

i2^7»<rf,  That,  recognizing  the  doctrine  that  allegi-  •"«  v"""/* ,  -^"^       ai^ioo     ti»*  Knilffrt  fof 

ance  is  aUenable,  our  national  Government  Bhoi5d  Bame  colonies  was  241,588.    The  bu^» 

proteet  Amerioan  citizens  abroad,  whether  native  or  1868  fixes  the  expenditures  at  ^9,d60,»»  P 

roreigii  bom,  and  any^  outrage  committed  on  the  per-  ders,  and  the  receipts  at  94,865,321  gQ^^^ 

son  of  an  Amerioan  citizen  by  a  foreign  Government  The  public  debt,   in  1868,   was  968,^1* 

should  be  resisted  at  every  cost,  at  all  hazards.  «„;i^™      tv./v  »«L<»-  ;«  1  cat  AAnaiqted  of  vh- 

Rmlved,  That  the  nation  Is  deeply  indebted  to  the  g?!?^®^^    P®  ^^^J  *^.^®?J»^^Ju«Sonitt 

soldiers  and  sailors  who  gallantly  defended  it  in  the  818  men ;  the  army  m  the  East  India  cmi 

late  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  memory  of  of  27,168  men.     The  fleet,  on  W  ^^  ^T, 

those  who  perished  in  the  conflict  should  and  will  consisted  of  185  vessds,  with  1,825  KW^^iJ,' 

be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  their  widows  :rw,„rtH^fl    in   ifiAA     amAnnfAd    to  628,9'"'^- 

and  childreS  should  be  tenderly  (ired  for  by  the  na-  ^^P^^   ^   18»».   ^    i^i/ft  KOO  000  Z^^ 

tlon;  that  those  who  returned  and  are  in  our  midst  guilders,  and  the  exporte  to  «^;;*"'T,  5I. 

we  congratulate,  and  tender  them  the  assurance  of  ders.     The  merchant  navy,  on  i^ecemi^' 
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1866   consisted  of  9,1T8  vessels,  toffether  of  that  the  country's  interests  did  not  require  the 

510,879  tons.    The  moyement  of  shipping,  in  last  dissolution  of  the  Ohamber."    On  the  21st 

1866,  was  as  follows:  of  March  this  resolution  was  adopted,  bj  89 

Totes  against  84.    On  the  28th  of  April  the 

"^^^  Second  Chamber  rejected  the  estimates  of  the 

Touug^  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  87  to  85  yote& 

■— — -  The  ministry  immediately  tendered  their  res- 

1  8^  148  ^«iu^tion  to  the  King.    Their  resignation  was 

'     ^  accepted.    Attempts  to  form  a  new  Cabinet 


FLAO. 

▲BBIYAL8. 

CLBAI 

VeMdi. 

Tomuigt. 

YaMlk 

Dutch. . 
Poreign. 

8,842 
5,126 

597,686 
1,816,541 

8,887 
5,079 

Total.. 

8,468 

1,914,127 

8,416 

1,949,068  with  M.  Van  Beenen  and  Baron  Mackay  hav- 

,         ,.       .            ffi  •  1      *         XI.       1.  1  ^^  ^^^  abandoned,  the  task  on  May  28d  was 

According  to  an  official  return,  the  whole  intrusted  to  the  old  leader  of  the  liberal 

l^'^Qi  f fiS""  '''^T  A^'i  ?i  °  A?"" V""  ^-^t?"  P"*y»   ^  Thorbecke,  who  succeeded.     The 

ber  31  1867,  wasl  071  JbWtres  (five-eightha  ^ew  Ministry  was  officially  announced  on  the 

of  a  mUe  eadx).    In  1868,  200  more  were  add-  gd  of  June,  but  the  list  was  not  completed  un- 

ed,  and  on  the  31st  of  December  the  total  til  the  8th  of  June.    It  was  composed  as  fol- 

was  1,271.    The  increase  has  been  entirely  on  lows :  0.  Fock,  Minister.of  the  Interior;  J.  M. 

the  state  network,  which  shows  tlius  far  708  Roest  van  Lunburg,  Foreign  Affairs;  P.  P.  van 

^?     «     1               ^  *!.     n                *  Sosse»  Finance ;  F.  O.  B.  H.  van  Silver,  Justice ; 

The  official  organ  of  the  Government,  on  E.  Dewaal,  Colonies;  J.  J.  van  Mulken,  War 

January  3,  1868^  pubhshed  a  report  of  the  l.  a  Broex,  Marine.    The  ministry  of  Public 

^^oxmcilofliiimsteT^^TO^o^the^^^  Worship  waS  dispensed  with, 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  foUowed  by  a  j^  iJ^vember  there  was  a  serious  riot  at 

royal  decree  ordenng  that  the  Chamber  be  Botterdam,  but  it  was  promptly  queUed  by  the 

dissolved   accordmgly.      The    new    elections  troops.    T^enty-two  persoM  were  killed, 

took  place  on  the  22d  of  February  ^d  the  NEVADA.    The  election  which  was  held 

general  result  wa^  the  election  of  85  mm-  5^  this  State  during  the  year  was  for  the  choice 

isterid  candidates,  27  of  whom  preyioualy  be-  of  presidential  electors,  a  member  of  Congress, 

longed  to  the  House,  and  88  opposition  candi-  j  Jg^  ^f  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the 

dates,  81  of  whom  were  old  members.    The  Legislature,  and  local  officers.    The  Bepublioan 

new  session  of  the  States-General  was  opened  ticket  prevailed  by  a  minority  of  about  1,400. 

on  the  25th  of  February  by  a  royal  commis-  The  Legislature  contained  in  the  Senate  15  Be- 

sion,  consisting  of  the  Mimsters  of  the  Interior  pubUcans  and  5  Democrats ;  in  the  House  86 

and  Fmance.    The  opening  speech  said :     .  feepublicans  and  8  Democrats.    The  views  of 

The  Government  considers  that  its  conduct  of  the  conventions  of  the  respective  parties  in  the 
foreign  policy  has  been  advantageous  to  the  country.  State  corresponded  with  those  of  similar  con- 
It  was  with  regret,  but  after  mature  reflection,  that  ventionft  in  nthftr  T»<ipfq  nf  tTiA  Aftntifnr  AvnAnf 
it  decided  upSn  dissolving  the  former  Chaiber.  T^Ti  ^  4^^^  tne  COimtry,  except 
There  was  at  present  a  new  Chamber,  one-flflh  of  ^^  ^^^  question  of  suffrage.  On  this  BUbiect, 
which  consisted  of  new  members.  The  Government  the  Bepublican  Oonvention  adopted  the  follow- 
and  the  representatives  (continues  the  speech)  have  ing  resolution: 

now  to  guarantee  that  agreement  between  the  exeoa-  «     ,    j  mi.     v  •                        1    ^          *  .      1 

live  and  legislative  powers  which  is  necessary  to  .  -BesotvM,  That  being,  as  a  party,  in  favor  of  intel- 

strengthen  confidence  in  our  public  institutions.    If  lipnt  suffrage  only,  we  heartily  indorse  the  action 

the  Government  receives  the  support  of  the  States-  of  our  National  Convention  in  its  position  of  leaving 

General  the  session  will  be  fruitftiL    Let  us  all  unite  to  Nevada  uid  other  loyal  States  the  undisputed 

in  affection  toward  our  sovereign  and  in  caTe  for  his  rurht  to  regulate  the  question  of  sumrage  for  them- 

faithful  people,  and  the  country  will  profit  by  our  s«1v6b» 

^    "•  In  the  Assembly,  elected  as  above  mentioned, 

The  Second  Chamber  elected  M.  Van  Bee-  the  word  *^  white  "  was  stricken  from  the  Oon- 

nen  president,  who,  on  accepting  the  post,  deliv-  stitution  of  the  State  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two 

ered  a  speech  in  which  he  advised  a  conciliatory  to  one. 

spirit  to  all  parties.    On  the  2d  of  March,  M.  A  question  of  some  national  interest  came 

Thorbecke  brought  forward  a  resolution  re-  upiuNevada,  which  was  decided  by  the  United 

specting  the  recent  dissolution  of  the  Ohamber.  States  Supreme  Oourt  during  the  year.    The 

lie  delivered  a  speech  showing  that  the  frequent  plaintibOr  in  error  was  agent  of  the  Pioneer 

dissolution  of  the  Ohamber  was  unconstitu-  Stage  Oompany,  at  Oarson  Oity,  and  was  or- 

tional  and  uncalled  for.    Several  other  Liberal  dered  by  the  sheriff  of  Orm^by  Oounty  to  make 

members  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  min-  a  statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  con- 

isters,  who,  they    said,  were    guilty  of  an  veyed  out  of  the  State  in  Apnl,  1865,  in  ao^ 

abase  of  the  King^s  name.    The  Minister  of  cordance  with  the  ninety-firat  section  of  the 

the  Interior  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af-  revenue  act  of  Nevada,  which  levies  a  c^i- 

faxrs  defended  the  Government,  the  latter  re-  tation  tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  person 

questing  the  Ohamber  to  suspend  its  Judg-  leaving  the  State  by  any  railroad,  stage-coach, 

ment  until  the  discussion  of  the  budget.    On  or  other  vehicle,  engaged  or  employed  in  the 

the  4th  of  March  M.  Blusse  proposed  the  fol-  business  of  transporting  passengers.   The  agent, 

lowing  resolution :  **  The  House,  having  heard  refuang  to  comply  witii  the  order  of  the  aheT- 

the  statements  of  the  ministers,  is  of  opinion  iff,  was  committed  for  contempt,  but  after* 
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ward  released  on  a  writ  of  hcibeas  corpiu.    The  the  same  name,  whose  general  altitude  yaries 

Supreme  Oonrt  of  Nevada  decided  that  the  law  from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet,  though  seyeral 

in  qaestion  was  constitutional,  but  the  United  high  ridges  reach  an  elevation  of  eleven  thcm- 

States  Supreme  Oourt  reversed  the  judgment  sand  feet    It  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 

of  the  court  below,  with  instructions  to  enter  miles  east  of  south  from  Elko,  and  about  the 

judgment  in  accordance  with  this  opinion.  same  distance  south  of  east  from  Austin.    Elko 

^&.  Justice  Miller,  who  delivered  the  opin-  is  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad^  some  foor 

ion,  after  examining  the  subject  in  its  consti-  hundred  and  sixty  miles  east  of  Sacramento, 

tutionfd  relations,  took  the  general   ground  and  at  present  is  simply  a  collection  of  tents, 

that  citizens  in  one  part  of  the  country  have  at  the  mouth  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Horn- 

the  same  unrestrained  right  to  travel  as  6iti-  boldt.      Stages  already  run    between  Silver 

zens  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Oity  and  Boise,  to  Elko,  and  thence  to  Hamil- 

He  reviewed  the  question  In  a  national  aspect,  ton,  in  the  White  Pine  district.     The  dxscoTerr 

referring,  among  other  things,  to  the  fact  that  of  the  silver  lodes — regarded  as  the  ridiest 

Washington  is  the  seat  of  a  great  Government,  ever  known  in  the  world — ^was  made  by  auln- 

Congress  makes  laws,  the  judiciary  expounds  dian  and  a  man  named  Eberhardt,  and  the 

tiiem,    and  the    President    directs  its  thou-  mine  located  in  January,  1668.    A  shaft  iras 

sands  of  employes  in  the  transaction  of  busl-  sunk  at  the  point  of  discovery,  oat  of  which 

ness.    They  may  be  called  to  Washington  for  some  good  ore  was  taken,  but  nothing  to  indi- 

instructions,  or  other  citizens  may  be  appointed  cate  the  immense  value  which  has  since  been 

to  office  in  Washington,  or  such  public  officers  developed.    In  May  following,  a  discovery  w&? 

may  find  it  necessary  to  leave  their  respective  made,  about  a  hundred  feet  east  of  the  shaft  of 

localities  to  attend  to  Government  business  in  exceedingly  rich  ore,  and  work  was  commenced 

other  States.    If  restrictions  be  imposed  upon  with  vigor.      The    nearest    redaction-worb 

their  travel,  it  is  apparent  that  the  design  of  a  wore  at  Newark,  some  twenty-five  miles  dis- 

free  Government,  where  every  man  has  a  right  tant,   and  Austin,  one  hundred  and  twentj 

to  emigrate,  cannot  be  efficiently  carried  out.  miles  distant ;  and  the  ore  was   shipned  to 

And  so  of  business  of  all  kinds  in  the  States,  both  these  points.    The  first  lot,  worced  at 

whether  connected  with  the  Government  or  Austin,  paid  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred 

not.    If  one  State  can  impose  a  capitation  tax  dollars  per  ton. 

on  passengers  leaving  it,  or  passing  through  its        The  Eberhardt  is  located  on  the  southern 

territory,  so  can  another,  or  all  the  States  may  slope  of  Treasure  Hill,  and  development  has 

thus  restrain  or  impede  travel,  and  interfere  shown  that  it  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  rather 

with  commerce  between  the  States.    In  fur-  than  north   and  south,  as  located ;  yet  that 

ther  support  of  the  views  of  the  majority  of  portion  which  is  at  present  yielding  so  abim- 

the  court,  he  said  the  Government,  under  such  dantly  is  called  the  South  Eberhardt     The 

State  laws,  could  be  seriously  embarrassed  in  workings  have  been  extended  untal  two  dis- 

the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  and  tinct  and  well-defined  walls  appear,  which  ard 

quoted  numerous  legal  authorities  to  sustain  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  apart,  and 

the  opinion.  Chief-Justice  Chase  and  Associate-  between  which  the  ore  is  enclosed.    The  vein 

Justice  Clifford  dissented  as  to  some  of  the  matter  is  a  conglomerate  of  quartz,  calcspar. 

principles  advanced  in  the  opinion.  limestone  charg^  with  metal,  and  bowlders  of 

The  construction  of  railroads  is  already  at-  barren  limestone,  a  majority  of  which  contain 

tracting  attention  among  the   people.     The  from  eight  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 

Centrdf  Pacific  is  about  completea  through  lars  per  ton  in  silver;  none  of  the  lower  grade 

the  State.    Another  enterprise  is  the  Yirginia  is  at  present  worked,  and  nothing  less  than 

and  Truckee  Railroad,  to  connect  with  the  Cen-  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  ore  has  yet  been 

tral  Pacific  at  Reno,  on  the  Truckee  River,  sent  to  the  mill,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion 

passing  through  Washoe  City,  Carson  City,  and  has  yielded  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  dol- 

the  richest  agricultural  valleys    to  Virginia  lars  per  ton.    The  mine  lies  in  a  limestone 

City.    The  engineers  are  engaged  in  the  neces-  formation ;  the  workings  during  the  summer 

sary  surveys.    Arrangements  have  been  made  were  in  an  open  cut,  but  during  the  frOl  two 

for  the  iron  and  roUing  stock,  and  nothing  shafts  were  sunk  which  were  covered  with  a 

remains  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  com-  substantial  building,  and   through  which  the 

pany  but  the  speedy  grading  of  the  road  and  workings  are  conducted.    The  deepest  shaft  is 

the  laying  of  th^  track.      Another  road  is  but  eighty  or  ninety  feet  down.    There  was  in 

contemplated    from    Oroville,   California,    to  sight  in  the  mine,  on  January  1st,  as  estimated 

Virginia  City,  and  a  portion  of  the  capital  by  competent  judges,  between  four  and  fire 

is  taken  up.  hundred  tons  of  mUling  ore.    Small  lots  of  <»% 

The  mining  operations  throughout  the  State  have  been  selected  and  smelted  that  yidded 

have  improved  during  the  year,  although  the  fr^m  four  to  seven  dollars  per  pound;  and  the 

yield  of  some  district  has  declined.    Of  the  company  had  on  hand  about  seven  tons  of  ore 

new  fields  which  have  been  discovered,  the  that  wiU  yield  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dol- 

most  promiBing  is  known  as  the  White  Pine,  lars  per  ton  in  silver.    Since  the  opening  of 

This  district  comprises  an  area  of  about  twelve  the  mine,  in  May  last,  according  to  the  books 

miles  square,  in  a  bold  chain  of  hills  bearing  of  the  company,  an  amount  of  ore  has  been 
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taken  out  and  reduced,  that  has  produced  four  whole  war  claim  than  has  been  allowed  to  any 

hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  other  State/' 

and  fifteen  dollars  ($416,215)  in  silver  bul-  Oonceming  the  present  organization  of  the 

lion.    Thej  had  on  hand,  stored  at  their  ore-  yolunteer  muitia,  its  number,  equipment,  and 

house,  at  the  mill,  four  hundred  tons  of  ore,  discipline,  the  distribution  of  its  companies  in- 

and  at  their  ore-house  on  the  mine,  one  hun-  to  different  localities  within  the  State,  and  the 

dred  tons  more,  estimated  to  yield  a  half  mil-  utility  derived  from  its  service  to  the  whole 

lion  dollars  in  bullion.  community,  the  Governor  refers  with  satisfac- 

The  ore  is  mostly  a  chloride  of  silver,  and  tion  to  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-Genertd. 
consists  largely  of  that  dass  known  as  horn  sil-  *^  The  report  gives  a  dear  and  practical  view  of 
ver,  and  produces  bullion  of  the  highest  grade,  the  volunteer  militia.  It  is  many  years  since 
ranging  from  nine  hundred  to  nine  hundr^  we  have  had  so  efficient  and  reliable  a  force  in 
and  eighty-five  fine.  No  trace  of  gold  has  been  our  State.  The  military  force  comprises  thirty 
found  in  the  bullion*  As  the  ore  is  already  a  companies,  which  will  be  formed  into  three  re- 
chloride,  it  requires  no  roasting,  and  can  'be  giments  before  the  next  annual  encampment, 
reduced  at  one-half  the  cost  that  is  usually  in-  The  uniforms  and  equipments  for  the  whole 
cnrred  in  reducing  the  ores.  The  first  thirty  force  are  new  and  in  good  condition,  and  are 
days'  run  of  the  company's  mill,  which  has  but  all  paid  for.  By  a  change  made  in  the  military 
ten  stamps,  produced  one  hundred  and  forty-  law  last  year,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Quar- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  termaster-General  to  furnish  transportation  for 
dollars  in  bullion  ($148,278).  the  troops  when  they  go  into  encampments, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The  public  affairs  of  instead  of  allowing  each,  person  five  cents  a 
this  State  during  the  year  1868  have  continued  mile  each  way  for  travelling-fees.  Under  this 
to  fiow  in  their  regular  course,  yet  showing  arrangement  there  will  be  a  great  saving  of 
a  marked  tendency  to  general  prosperity.  This  expense  under  the  head  of  mileage.  The  cost 
seems  deducible  from  the  reports  of  the  State  of  maintaining  the  State  militia  will  now  be 
officers  on  the  matters  bdongmg  to  their  several  very  small  as  compared  with  last  year, 
departments,  and  chiefly  from  the  message  de-  '^  The  beauty  of  our  military  system  is  in  its 
livered  by  Gt)vemor  Harriman  to  both  Houses  efficiency  and  its  small  expense.  With  us,  one 
of  the  Legislature,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  person  performs  the  duties  of  adjutant,  quarter- 
on  June  4,  1868.  master,   inspector,-  commissary,  and  surgeon- 

The  sound  financial  condition  of  the  State  general.  There  is  no  other  State  where  more 
appears  from  the  fact  that  her  bonds  are  easily  than  two  of  these  five  positions  are  filled  by 
disposed  of  at  par,  and  even  above  it.  Of  her  one  individuaL  The  only  compensation  of  our 
^rhole  debt,  amounting  on  June  1,  1867,  to  officers  and  privates  is  one  dollar  and  fifky 
$8,747,776.98,  the  sum  of  $260,864.98  was  paid  cents  a  day  while  on  duty.'' 
in  the  foU owing  year,  so  that  it  now  remains  Besides  military  matters  of  present  practical 
at  $3,487,411.97.  This  includes  the  fioating  interest,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Adjutant- 
debt,  which  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  General's  report — some  four  hundred  pages — ^is 
$400,000.  Other  bills  to  the  amount  of  some  devoted  to  a  military  history  of  New  Hamp- 
$15,000  were  also  paid  during  the  same  period,  shire  from  1812  to  1861,  a  former  report  having 
Tvhich  had  accrued  before  June,  1867,  but  were  treated  the  same  subject  from  her  first  settle- 
presented  for  a^ustment  afterward,  and  there  ment  as  an  English  colony  in  1628  to  1812. 
are  at  present  no  matured  bills  outstanding.  This  last-named  period  is  referred  to  by  the 
The  Governor  anticipates  that  the  State  debt  Governor  in  his  present  message,  stating  that 
will  be  lessened  this  year  at  least  $300,000  the  first  volume,  containing  the  proyincial  rec- 
more.  And,  as  the  above-mentioned  $260,-  ords  from  1628  to  1686,  was  published  and  dis- 
864.98  had  been  paid  on  it  in  1868,  notwitli-  tributed  last  year  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
standing  the  State  tax  was  $126,000  less  than  the  Legislature ;  that  the  second  volume,  a  con- 
tbe  year  before,  he  suggests  for  1869  '^afhrther  tinuation  of  the  history  of  the  Province  from 
reduction  in  the  tax  to  be  assessed  of  $100,000."  1686  to  1710,  is  now  in  press ;  and  that  *'  ma- 
The  State,  county,  and  town  debts  amount  terials  for  the  third  volume  are  in  course  of 
in  the  aggregate  to  $11,000,000,  paying  interest  preparation,"  The  military  history  of  New- 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  Hampshire,  from  its  beginning  in  the  seven- 

On  account  of  bounties  advanced  by  the  cit-  teentn  century  to  the  present  time,  will  be  thus 

ieB  and  towns  of  New  Hampshire  during  the  complete.    By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 

late  civil  war,  the  General  Government  had  paid  proved  July  4th,  2,500  copies  of  the  A^utant- 

lafit  year  to  the  State  $58,245.    EflTorts  are  now  General's  report  were  ordered  "  to  be  procured 

made  to  obtain  the  small  balance,  which  re-  for  the  use  of  the  State." 

mains  due.    The  sum  of  $14,000  was  also  re-  A  work  of  eminent  public  utility  to  New- 

ceived  from  the  Federal  Government,  in  part  Hampshire,  namely,  the  revision,  amendment,' 

payment  for  uniforms  purchased  by  the  State  and  codification  of  the  general  statutes,  ordered 

for  her  militia,  and  the  rest  will  be  allowed  on  by  the  Legislature  in  1865,  was  finished  last  year 

thepresentationof  the  required  evidence  which  by  those  to  whom  its  execution  had  been  in- 

is  now  being  collected.    The  Governor  avers :  trusted.     The  Governor  expresses  his  gratifi- 

*^  We  have  received  alai^er  per  cent,  on  our  cation  that  "the  great  body  ofthe  public  laws  hafti 
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now  been  oondeiued  within  the  limits  of  a  single  reoommends  them  as  worthy  of  being  acted 

Tolume  of  six  hundred  and  seventy'six  pages,"  upon  and  put  in  execution.  The  rq>ort,  oontain- 

the  oonstitations  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  ing  a  summary  of  statistics  in  regard  4o  the  pnb- 

the  United  States,  besides  the  marginal  notes  lie  schools,  teachers,  and  papils  in  New  Hamp- 

of  reference,  a  glossary  of  technical  words,  and  shire,  except  some  ten  dties  and  towns  wluch 

a  copious  index  of  ninety-fiye  pages  included,  had  made   no  returns,  is  as   follows :    The 

Hereupon  he  obserres  that  '^  laws  should  not  number  of  school  districts  reported  are  2,287; 

be  rcTOaled  nor  amendments  made  more  fire-  decrease  for  the  year,  22 ;  number  of  schocris, 

qoently  than  the  essential  good  of  the  people  2,487;    number  of   scholars   attending,    77,- 

may  demand."  188 ;  decrease  for  the  year,  709 ;  average  at- 

This  was  soon  brought  to  a  practical  test,  tendance,  62,476;  decrease  for  the  year,  590; 
By  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  the  advice  i^umber  of  chil^n  between  four  and  four- 
was  nven,  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  teen  years  not  attending  anywhere,  8,228 ; 
repeued  the  usury  law  then  in  force,  making  it  increase  for  the  year,  414 ;  number  of  male 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  parties  to  agree  teachers,  477;  number  of  female  teadien, 
<m  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  one  pre-  2,465 ;  average  wages  of  male  teach«:s  per 
scribed  by  law.  On  July  8d,  the  Governor  re-  month,  $84.64 ;  average  wages  of  female  teach- 
turned  the  bill  nnsigned,  and  accompanied  it  ers  per  month  $19.78 ;  whole  length  of  sum- 
with  a  message  declaring  the  act  not  justified  mer  schools  in  weeks,  22,292;  whole  length  of 
by  any  public  demand,  the  great  mass  of  the  winter  schools  in  weeks,  22,241 ;  average  length 
people  being  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  is,  and  of  the  schools  in  weeks,  1&(  ;  estimated  Tdue 
desiring  no  change.  He  stated,  on  the  other  of  school-houses  and  lots,  $1,130,698;  increase 
hand,  that  such  a  measure,  being  clearly  in  the  for  the  year,  $138,865;  estimated  value  of  school 
interest  of  capitalists  and  money-lenders,  was  apparatus,  $18,827 ;  number  of  unfit  oehool- 
fraught  with  danger  to  private  individuals  as  houses,  427;  decrease  for  the  year,  65;  expen- 
well  as  the  State,  since  her  creditors  would  ditures  in  building  and  repairing  school-hoQ»9, 
have  thence  a  most  plausible  occasion  to  da-  $86,192 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $10,226 ;  com- 
mand the  payment  either  of  a  rate  of  interest  pensation  paid  school-committees,  $10,246 ; 
higher  than  six  per  cent.,  or  of  the  principal,  mcrease  for  the  year,  $895 ;  number  of  volumes 
TJus  veto,  wherein  the  Governor  says  that  it  is  in  libraries  reported,  55,079 ;  amount  raised  by 
the  first  time  in  which  he  must  disagree  with  tax  for  support  of  schools,  $282,606.58;  in- 
the  legislative  body,  gave  occasion  to  a  hot  de-  crease  for  the  year,  $39,890.62;  amount  raised 
bate  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  his  by  tax  beyond  what  the  law  requires,  $<M»,528; 
reasons  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  a  increase  for  the  year,  $8,010;  amonnt  ccmtrib- 
large  majority  among  the  members,  since  his  uted  in  board,  etc.,  to  prolong  the  schools, 
veto  was  finally  sustained  by  a  vote  of  162  yeas  $24,599.41 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $4,596.92 ; 
against  96  nays,  and  the  usury  law  stands  un-  totaL  amount  expended  for  schools,  exclusive 
repealed.  of  school-committees'    compensation,    $333,- 

Govemor  Harriman  calls  the  attention  of  the  465.62 ;  increase  for  the  year,  $43,158 ;  average 

Legislature  to  the  state  of  public  instruction  amount  to  each  scholar,  $3.69 ;  number  of  vi»- 

in  general  and  the  condition  of  the  common  its  of  school-committees,  11,804;  number  of 

schools  in  particular,  deploring  that  the  Nor-  visits  of  prudential  committed  2,518. 
mal    School  and  Teachers'  Institute,   which        For  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  the 

once  existed  in  the  State,  had  been  injudi-  mechanic  arts'  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Fed- 

oiously  abolished.    He  urges  the  necessity  of  eral  Government,  by  act  of  Congress,  dated 

reviving  it  as  soon  as  possible.  July  2,  1862,  donated  to  the  State  150,000 

To  improve  the  system  of  popular  education,  acres  of  the  public  lands,  or  their  equivalent 

some  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  in  scrip.    Governor  Harriman  informs  ^e  Le- 

General  Oourt  at  its  last  session,  and  several  gislature  that  the  scrip  was  sold  for  $80,000, 

dianges  introduced,  the  most  important  of  and  that,  in    compliance  with  the  reonire- 

them  being  the  creation  of  a  general  superin-  ments  of  the  grant,  an  Agricultural  College, 

tendence  of  public  instruction  as  an  indepen-  embracing  instruction  in  the  mechanio  arts, 

dent  office  and  a  distinct  branch  among  the  has  been  established  at  Hanover,  in  connee- 

exeoutive  departments.    The  new  snperinten-  tion  with   Dartmouth  College.    As    appears 

dent,  though  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  from  its  programme,  published  in  An^si,  1868, 

of  his  x>ffice  only  a  few  months  before,  by  the  this  new  '*  institution  will  be  open  for  Uie  ra- 

beginning  of  June,  1868,  submitted  his  first  re-  ception  of  students  on  the  4th  of  September 

port,  which  exhibits  the  present  condition  of  next.    The  course  of  study  covers  three  years, 

the  public  school  system  in  New  Hampshire,  with  two  terms  a  year,  answering  to  the  fall 

its  wants  and  defects,  in  detail,  and  points  to  and  spring  terms  of  the  Dartmouth  College, 

the  proper  means  of  supplying  and  correcting  The  fall  term  is  from  the  4th  of  September  to 

them  in  order  to   ameliorate  and  complete  the  26th  of  November ;  the  spring  term  from 

the  system.    The  Governor  refers  the  Legis-  the  8th  of  January  to  the  18th  of  April.     Op- 

lature  to  this  report,  highly  praising  it  for  its  portunity  is  thus  given  the  students  to  spend 

fulness  and  accuracy  as  well  as  for  the  sound-  the  summer  months  at  home,  and,  if  they 

ness  and  apparent  utility  of  its  suggestions.   He  please,  in  such  agricultural  or  mechanical  em* 
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ployment  as  will  be  both  remunerative  and  the  Legislature  their  official  report  for .  the 
practically  profitable.  Topics  are  to  be  given  year  ending  May  1,  1868,  stating  that  ''*■  they 
them  at  the  dose  of  the  spring  term,  on  which,  have  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  con- 
from  observation,  experiment,  or  study,  during  dition  of  the  patients,  buildings,  farm,  and 
the  summer,  papers  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  finances  of  the  institution^  and  find  it  highly 
fall  term."  In  the  division  of  the  varied  stud-  prosperous  and  satisfactory.  The  patients 
ies  to  be  pursued  during  the  triennial  course,  afibi^  every  appearance  of  being  well  and 
the  ^  programme'  provides  "  for  three  classes,  kindly  cared  for.  The  new  building  for  the 
junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Only  the  junior  accommodation  of  excited  female  inmates  has 
class  is  to  be  formed  in  1868,  taking  tibe  studies  been  finished,  and  will  be  furnished  and  ready 
of  the  first  year.  A  partial  course  may  be  for  occupancy  in  a  few  weeks.  Additional 
pursued  by  any  who  choose."  The  requisites  room  is  greatly  needed  for  lodging  apart- 
for  admission  are,  *^  at  present,  only  the  stud-  ments  for  employes  of  the  asylum,  for  a  new 
ies  pursued  in  the  common  schools.  Oandi-  and  larger  kitdien,  for  a  cellsj',  and  for  a  con- 
dates  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  venient  chapel.  The  finances  are  in  a  sound 
and,  with  testimonials  of  good  moral  charac-  condition,  and  the  institution  is  now,  as  it  has 
ter,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex-  ever  been,  self-supporting ;  being  no  charge  to 
amination  in  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the  State,  except  for  the  erection  of  such  build- 
arithmetic."  ings  as  are  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  ap-  cution  of  its  beneficent  work."  In  oraer  to 
proved  July  8,  1868,  the  Governor  was  au-  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  a  new  kitchen,  a 
thorized  ^^  to  appoint  a  State  geologist,  whose  cellar,  deeping-rooms  for  employes,  and  a 
duty  it  shall  be  to  commence  and  carry  on,  more  spacious  chapel,  the  trustees  recommend 
with  as  much  expedition  and  dispatch  as  may  the  erection  of  a  building  of  brick,  three  stories 
be  consistent  with  minuteness  and  accuracy,  a  in  height,  seventy-five  feet  long  and  forty-eight 
thorough  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  feet  wide.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  de- 
of  this  Sti^  . .  .  make  an  annual  report  of  his  signed  structure  is  $17,000,  which  amount  is 
progress  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  a^ed  of  the  Legislature.  This  appropriation 
submit  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  and  for-  is  recommended  also  by  the  Governor  in  his 
ward  from  time  to  time  such  i^cimenB  of  message,  besides  a  further  one  of  $5,000  ex- 
mineralogical  substances  as  may  be  proper  and  pended  in  the  erection  of  tlie  above-mentioned 
necessary  to  form  a  complete  cabinet  collection  new  building  for  excited  female  patients,  be- 
of  specimens  of  the  geology  and  minei'alogy  yond  the  amount  previously  provided  for. 
of  the  State ;  one  complete  set  to  the  Score-  Both  these  sums  have  been  appropriated  by 
tary  of  State,  for  preservation  at  the  ci^ital,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  June  24th. 
and  one  complete  set  to  the  Agricultural  Col-  As  to  the  expense  of  the  asylum  and  the  num- 
lege,  to  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  her  of  its  inmates,  the  reports  of  the  treas- 
men  who  may  resort  thither  for  an  agricul-  urer  and  superintendent  give  the  following 
tnral  education."  They  appropriated  at  the  items :  ^^  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1867,  the 
same  time  a  yearly  sum  of  $3,600  **  for  the  number  of  patients  was  246.  Of  these  122 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  were  males,  and  124  females.  The  number 
of  this  act."  on  the  roU  May  1,  1868,  was  235,  eleven  less 
A  suitable  room  for  the  State  Library,  with  than  one  year  before,  though  the  number  of 
shelving  for  15,000  volumes,  having  lately  been  women  was  only  one  less.  The  decrease  in 
fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  appropriated  for  it  the  number  of  inmates  is  attributed  to  the  re- 
in the  previous  session  of  the  Legislatnre,  the  moval  of  patients  to  county  almshouses,  as 
€k>vemor  requests  tiiem  to  provide  for  the  these  establishments  go  into  operation,  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  especially  those  for  ^'  refer-  purpose  of  reducing  tibe  cost  of  their  support. 
enoe  in  law  and  legislative  matters,  and  of  the  The  Asylum  was  opened  in  1848,  and  the 
TOiflgjng  volumes  in  law  reports."  He  also  asks  whole  number  of  patients  ever  admitted  is 
them  to  forbid  the  removal  of  books  from  the  2,579.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1867,  there  was  a  bal- 
library.  By  a  joint  resolution,  approved  July  ance  in  the  treasury  of  the  institution  of 
8,  the  sum  of  $500  was  appropriated  ^^for  $44.97.  During  the  ensuing  financial  year 
the  purpose  of  supplying  missmg  volumes  and  there  were  received  from  various  sources 
filling  incomplete  sets  of  the  statutes  and  di-  $64,942.41.  Whole  amount  expended  during 
geats."  The  removal  of  books  from  the  library  the  year,  $63,851.78,  leaving  cash  on  hand 
was  also  forbidden,  with  some  necessary  ex-  May  1, 1868,  $1,635.65." 
ceptions,  limited  to  the  time  when  the  Legisla-  By  two  other  acts,  approved  July  2d  and 
ture  is  in  session,  and  subject  to  such  oondi-  4th  respectively,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
tions  as  the  trustees  may  impose.  $2,000  *^for  the  education  of  indigent  deaf  and 
In  respect  to  charitable  institutions,  the  dumb  persons  of  the  State,  at  the  American 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Hartford,"  with 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  Board  consisting  $500  more  for  others  laboring  under  the  same 
of  the  Governor,  the  Executive  Council,  the  misfortune,  to  be  educated  '*  at  such  other 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  similar  institution  as  the  Governor  and  Council 
the  House  of  Representatives,  presented  to  may  select;"  and  $2,700  "for  educating  the 
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indigent  blind,  or  partially  blind  persons  of  its  wants  to  the  fkvorable  consideratioii  of  the 
the  State  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Legislature,  which,  hj  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
Boston."    All  such  persons  are  to  be  elected  proved  Jnne  24th,  appropnated  for  it  the  sum 
and  approved  bj  the  Governor.  of  $12,000.    It  appears  that  ^*the  StAte  Re- 
Governor  Ilarriman   praises   the   manage-  form  School  at  Manchester  has  cost  |17,236 
ment,  discipline,  and  financial  condition  of  the  during  the  year,  a  balance  against  the  estab- 
State  Prison,  stating  that  it  earns  at  present,  lishment  of  $7,718  above  all  resources,  except 
*'  and  will  continue  to  earn,  a  thousand  dollars  State  appropriations.    During  the  last  echoid 
a  month  above  expenses,"  and  that  its  work-  year  there  were  111  boys  and  24  girls  in  the 
shop,  having  lately  been  extended  by  authority  school,  and  the  average  time  each  spendB  is  a 
of  the  Legislature,  "is  now  one  of  the  best  little  more  than  two  years." 
shops  to  be  found  in  the  country."    lie  asks        As  to  banking  institutions,  Governor  Ham* 
an    appropriation    "  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  man  informs  the  Legislature  that  thev  are  gen* 
against  the  prison,  and  to  pay  for  certain  fix-  erally  sound  and  carrying  on  a  profitable  bos- 
tures  recently  put  in ;"  and  recommends  "  the  ness.    He  dwells  particularly  on  the  coDditioo 
addition  of  eighteen  cells  "  as  pressingly  want-  of  the  savings  banks,  of  which  there  are  in 
ed.    These  wants  are  also  spoken  of  in  the  New    Hampshire    thirty-one,   their  deposts 
report  of  the  warden  and  inspector  for  the  amounting,  in  the  a^p*egate,  to  $14,250,000, 
year  ending  May  1,  1868,  and  in  those  of  the  $3,250,000  more  than  in  the  previous  jear.  A 
chaplain  and  physician,  furnishing  some  not  motion  having  been  offered  and  adroeated  bj 
uninteresting  facts  relatiuff  to  the  State  Prison  many  members  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  last 
of  New  Hampshire,  as  follows :  "  The  number  session,  to  increase  the  tax  on  deposits  in  tboe 
of  convicts  at  the  date  of  the  report  was  135,  banks  from  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  a 
five  of  them  females.    From  the  tables   of  it  now  is,  to  two  percent,  the  Governor  vanis 
prison  statistics,  it  appears  that  the  present  them  against  the  probable  dangers  of  sodi  i 
roll  of  convicts  is  the  largest  ever  recorded,  measure,  lest  it  should  drive  the  monej  out  of 
The  whole  number  committed  since  the  open-  the  banks  and  out  of  the  State,  or  so  disperse 
ing  of  the  prison  in  1812  is  1,406 ;  number  dis-  it  as  to  elude  the  vigUanoe  of  the  tax-gatberer. 
charged,  669 ;  pardoned,  473 ;  removed  to  the  He  recommends  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  mm 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  6 ;  died  in  prison,  91 ;  tax  no  higher  than  one  per  cent,  which  ▼ocM 
escaped,  19.    Of  those  now  confined  three  are  secure  to  the  State  an  income  of  above  $140,- 
committed  for  life,  three  for  thirty  years,  one  000.    He  also  recommends  a  graduated  scale, 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  one  for  twenty  years,  fixed  by  legislative  enactment,  regulating  the 
A  minority  of  the  remaining  terms  vary  froid  percentage  aUowed  the  savings  banks  treas- 
one  to  seven  years.    Five  of  the  convicts  are  urers  in  lieu  of  salaries,  as  these  now  sreD  m 
Government  criminals.  some  cases  to  seven,  eight,  and  nine  thoosaad 
"The  expectations,  in  regard  to  the  ad  van-  dollars  a  year,  to  the  detriment  of  depootoB, 
tages  to  be  derived  from  the  new  contracts  for  whose  dividends  are  diminished  therebr. 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  are  fully  realized.        The  Board  of  Insurance  Commissioners  stale 
The  committee  from  the  Governor's  Council  in  their  annual  report  that  there  are  twelve 
state  that  a  careful  estimate  for  the  last  two  mutual  insurance  companies  now  in  opera- 
months  goes  to  convince  them  that  the  prison,  tion  in  New  Hampshire,  doing  a  safe  1>^^.^ 
for  the  next  year,  will  earn  $8,000  above  its  the  increase  of  which  they  anticipate.  Beads 
ordinary  expenses.  these,  there  are  thirty-two  foreign  fire  o^ 
"  The  commutation  law  passed  by  the  last  twelve  foreign  life  insurance  companies  doiBg 
Legislature  has  been  productive  of  the  most  business  in  the  State.     Their  agents  have  con- 
favorable  results.    By  this  enactment,  every  plied  with  her  laws  by  presenting  to  thecom- 
month  of  exemplary  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  missioners  the  detailed  statements  of  thar  Jfr 
prisoner  gains  him  a  certain  amount  of  time  spective  assets  and  liabilities,- "  the  amount  oi^ 
to  be  deducted  from  the  term  of  his  sentence,  coital  stock  actually  paid  in,  the  outstanaia? 
It  is  thought  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inmates  risKs,  and  the  premiums  thereon,  ^^^  J^ 
will  so  deport  themselves  as  to  secure  the  of  premiums  received  during  the  preceoin? 
whole  amount  of  commutation  allowed  by  the  year  in  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  losses  p« 
law.    Every  convict  who  avails  himself  of  the  therein  during  the  same  period."    The  repw^ 
benefits  of  this  provision  is  released  in  advance  of  the  several  fire  insurance  companies  of  ^ 
of  the  expiration  of  his  original  term  of  im-  States  show  the  aggregate  amount  of  ca^pw- 
prisonment  and  thus  retains  the  rights  of  citi-  miums  which  they  received  in  New  Mp- 
zenship."  shire  the  past  year  to  be  $228,804.44 ;  the  «c^ 
The  Governor  speaks  well  of  the  State  Re-  gregate  amount  which  they  have  paid  in  w 
form  School,  aflSrming  that  it  continues  to  do  State  for  losses  during  the  same  time  w  fsi*' 
the  good  work  for  which  it  was  instituted  869.69,  showing  a  balance  of  premj^}"^  :^ 
twelve  years  ago,  in  reclaiming   the  erring  $9,944.85.    The  report  of  the  several  me  m* 
youth  from  their  wayward  course,  and  educat-  surance  companies  located  out  of  *^^^^jj 
ing  them  to  become  useful  members  of  society  but  doing  business  therein,  shows  an  •??'^^ 
to  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  that  of  the  amount  of  cash  premioms  received  'J  j-^j.. 
whole  community,    fie  earnestly  recommends  Hampshire  for  the  past  year  of  $370,  lOi.*  < 
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the  aggregate  amonnt  paid  for  losses  within  waters  of  the  latter  riyer  as  far  as  Woodstock, 

the  State  for  tibe  same  time  is  $100,413.64,  There  are  assurances  that  fishways  will  soon 

showing  the  excess  of  premiums  to  he  $270,-  he  completed  over  all  the  dams  on  the  Winni- 

288.27.  pesaukee  River.     The  amount  appropriated 

Concerning  the  resources  of  the  State,  "as  last  year  for  the  general  purposes  of  tha  enter- 
presented  in  her  agriculture,  manufactures,  prise  has  heen  nearly  all  expended,  and  a  simi- 
and  forests  of  wood  and  timber,"  the  Goyem-  lar  appropriation  of  $1,500  will  he  needed  for 
or  complains  that  "thus  far  in  her  history  the  the  ensuing  year."  These  endeavors  of  the 
State  has  furnished  no  substantial  encourage-  State  are  well  seconded  by  her  citizens  in  their 
ment  for  their  development."  Referring  to  private  capacity,  the  commissioners  stating 
the  reason  set  down  at  length  in  his  previous  that  "  a  decided  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
message,  he  urges  on  the  Legislature  the  ear-  the  State,  which  has  led  to  the  creation,  by 
nest  consideration  of  the  subject.  Though  her  private  enterprise,  of  quite  a  number  of  nsh- 
a^culture  and  manufactures  are  generfdly  in  a  breeding  establislmients  in  various  parts  of 
reasonably  prosperous  condition,  yet,  to  keep  New  Hampshire." 

pace  with  other  States,  he  recommends  that  With  regard  to  political  matters,  the  Repub- 
she  ought  to  use  all  the  means  in  her  power  to  licans  in  the  State  outnumber  the  Democrats 
posh  them  in  their  forward  progress.  He  largely.  The  latter  affirm,  however,  that  at 
says :  "  In  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  election  for  Governor  on  March  10,  1868, 
particularly  in  that  branch  of  it  which  includes  their  own  candidate  would  have  been  elected, 
ivheat-growing,  we  need  to  redouble  our  ef-  or  was  really  elected,  bnt  the  result  appeared 
forts ; "  stating  that  the  cost  of  wheat  flour  an-  otherwise  in  consequence  of  the  "  gross  fraud  " 
nually  consumed  in  New  Hampshire  amounts  practised  by  the  Republicans,  whom  they  charge 
to  six  million  dollars,  and  that  "  nearly  all  of  with  having  tampered  "  with  the  check-lists 
this  vast  sum  is  paid  to  producers  out  of  the  throughout  the  State — erasing  legal  voters  and 
State,"  when  it  might  be  retained  within  by  substituting  illegal  ones — ^refusing  to  inscribe 
raising  wheat  sufficient  for  home  consumption  the  names  of  qualified  voters,  and  placing  upon 
upon  her  soil.  By  proper  measures  taken  on  the  lists  the  signature  of  any  citizen  who  would 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  he  avers  that  such  vote  for  Harriman; "  adding  that  ^^  the  amount 
a  result  can  bo  easily  obtained,  there  being  in  of  money  expended  to  influence  men  to  vote 
the  State  30,000  farms  of  an  average  extent  of  the  Republican  ticket,  or  to  refrain  from  vot- 
123  acres,  amounting  to  8,690,000  acres;  ing  the  Democratic,  was  immense — ^much  more 
whereas  90,000  acres,  or  only  three  acres  to  than  can  be  raised  for  a  similar  purpose  in  No- 
each  farm,  if  devoted  to  wheat-culture,  would  veiAber."  In  this  point,  however,  the  Repub- 
fumish  all  the  flour  consumed  in  the  State,  al-  licans  returned  the  charge  upon  the  Democrats 
lowing  the  moderate  yield  of  fifteen  bushels  to  by  publishing  in  the  papers  of  April  1,  1868, 
the  acre.  He  applies  the  same  considerations  that  "  to  carry  the  recent  election  in  New 
to  the  money  sent  out  of  the  State  for  other  Hampshire,  money  without  stint  was  poured 
grain,  and  especially  to  supply  her  people  with  into  the  State  by  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Gom-meal,  not  one-half  of  the  staple  consumed  vast  influence  of  official  patronage  was  brought 
by  them  being  produced  within  her  limits.  to  bear." 

He  urges  upon  the  Assembly  to  encourage,  The  New  Hampshire  Democratic  State  Con- 
by  wise  and  liberal  legislation,  the  develop-  vention  met  at  Concord  on  January  20,  1869, 
ment  of  the  numerous  sites  of  water-power  in  when  they  adopted,  as  a  standing  protest,  the 
New  Hampshire,  the  construction  of  railway  following  resolutions: 

lines  wherever  needed,  and  hold  out  proper  in-  ju»olv€i.  That  the  Democratic  party  of  New  Hamp- 

duoements  to  mvite  outside  people  and  capital  ghire,  in  convention  assembled,  declare  their  adhe- 

to  settle  in  the  State.  sion  to  certain  principles  by  them  hitherto  maintuned. 

Good  care  is  taken  by  the  State  to  multiply  and  which  in  victory  or  defeat  they  will  never  sur- 

the  firix  in  her  watery    From.the  report  of  the  ^''^oSu^l.n^o'r'rlo'^^^'^of  gtTr^ 

commissioners  to  whom  that  interest  has  been  ^ent  and  aU  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  extent  of  the 

intrusted,  it  appears  that  "since  the  passage  powers  therein  granted;  second,  the  exemption  of 

of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  catching  of  various  every  State  fromany  interference  or  control  not  clearly 

kinds  of  fish  in  their  spawning  seasons,  there  warranted  by  the  Constitution;  third,  the  right  of  every 

liAAhftftn amftplcfld  inrreaqft  of  thft  qnAHesflo  x^rc^.  S*"*®  ^  ^^  ^^"^  participation  in  the  government^  as 

^as  Deen  a  marKea  mcrease  oi  tne  species  so  yro-  ^jgranteed  by  the  Constitution ;  fourth,  the  separation 

tected,"  and  that,  "since  tneir  last  report  m  and  proper  independence  of  the  executive,  legislative, 

Jane,  1867,  the  work  of  stocking  our  waters  and  judicial  departments,  as  provided  by  the  Consti- 

with  sea  and  other  fish  has  made  very  satisfac-  tution;  fifth,  no  privileged  classes  and  no  privileged 

tory  progress.    The  propagation  of  fish  from  2^H\?^*^' "^  ^''''^^ Vwi?f ^!?^S'''^^^ 
!^,    ■;  ^     **        J  J.V     •  X     j!r  i.«       ^r  VI     1-  V  tion  of  the  ffovemment  for  the  good  of  tne  people, 
th  eir  eggs  and  the  mtr;)duction  of  black  bass  ^nd  not  in  the  interest  of  monopolies  and  thieves  %A 
into  several  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  are  being  plunderers  of  the  public  Treasury  and  the  national  do- 
carried  forward  under  the  direction  of  the  main, 
commissioners.     Fishways  are  already    com-  ,  J&wZt^ei,  That  whi^ie  all  existing  contn^^              * 

pleted  over  the  dams  at  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  ^^^  -,^?%\^  ^^n^^^Co"?^^^^^^^^^ 

Manchester,  thus  leaving  the  MemmacK  and  suchjust  and  equal  taxesupon  an  Government  bonds 

Pemigewasset  free  for  the  salmon  to  the  upper  and  United  States  securities  as  will  compel  their  hold- 
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en  to  bear  their  just  Bhare  of  the  burden  of  jj^overn-  Houses  of  Congress,  "at  least  seventy  repre- 

inent,  and  all  bonds  hereafter  issued  should  be  made  gentatives  from  ten  States  of  the  Union  "  be- 

^S,' «  S w  irn'^.w?'^'''^*^  taxation  at  the  same  .      excluded,  "upon  the  pretence  that  there 

rates  as  otner  property ,  o                -Lnxx      •axtt*      n       jix 

Jieaolved,  That  the  democrats  of  New  Hampshire  were  no  such  States  in  the  Union,"  and  New 

hereby  pledge  their  earnest  and  united  efforts  to  insure  Jersey  herself,  baring  been  * '  practically  denied 

the  election  of  the  candidates  this  day  nominated.  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate;'^  and  pro- 

The   resolutions   of  the  Republican  State  <»«ds  to  arraign  the  national  legislative  body 

Convention,  convened  nearly  at  the  same  time,  ^^^  i^  subsequent     usurpations     m  passing 

were  more  full,  and  decidedly  expressed  the  "pretended  laws  for  the  establishment  m  tea 

views  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Eastern  Spates  of  martial  law,  which  is  nothing  but  the 

States.     The  total   vote   for  Governor  was  ^^^  o^  ^  military  commander,  and  therefore 

77,077;  of  which  Walter  Harriman  received  a  inconmstent  with  the  very  nature  of  law,  for 

majority  of  2,528.  For  President  the  total  vote  *^®  purpose  of  reducing  to  slavery  men  of 

was  69,426 ;  of  which  the  Republican  electors  ^^^^^  ^^^  race  in  those  States ;  or,  oompellmf 

received  a  m^ority  of  6,956.    The  majority  tliem,  contrary  to  their  own  convictions,  to  ei- 

in  favor  of  a  constitutional  convention  was  ^^^^  *^®  elective  franchise  in  obedience  to 

127.    In  the  Legislative  body  there  were  nine  ^^  dictation  of  a  faction  in  those  assemblia" 

Republican  Senators  and  three  Democratic,  (tbe  two  Houses  of  Congress).   This  document 

also  194  Republican  Representatives,  and  188  ^^^  contains  the  following  array  of  objce- 

Democratic.  tions  to  the  proposed  amendment : 

KEW  JERSEY.    The  Legislature  of  New  -^              ^      .w*._^.i^A.r«-.«-«*«*;_^ 

T                      VI  ji     i.   rp    ..i.              XV              A  Itproposes  tomaxeit  apartofthe  Constitatioaor 

Jersey  assembled  at  Trenton  on  the  second  ^^  tnfted  States  that  naturaTized  citizens  ef  the 

Tuesday  in  January,  and  contiDued  in  session  United  States  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 

until  the  17th  of  April,  during  which  time  no  as  if  that  were  not  so  without  such  abfiurd  dedsxa- 

less  than  818  bills  were  disposed  of,  and  sev-  tion. 


newspapers  says :        If  the  It  denounces  and  inflicts  punishment  for  past 

Legislature  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  re-  fences  by  constitutional  provision,  and  thus  would 

scind  the  mischievous  legislation  of  the  last  make  the  whole  people  of  this  great  na«on,  in  tiicir 

two  years,  and  to  reinstate  the  people  in  the  S^t^^^^nc^^^TSSSr^ffi^^^ 

eiyoyment  of  their  long-accustomed  nghts  and  ishment  can  be  inflicted  for  any  offence  unless  it  is 

privUeges,  it  would  have  deserved  the  com-  provided  by  law  before  the  commission  of  the  offence 

mendations  of  the  public:  but  besides  this,  it  R  ^^^^ps  the  power  of  punishment,  which  in  mt 

has  settled  some  of  the  vexed  questions  that  c?l»erent  systen  of  ^oyermnent  belongB  to  the  judb- 

uos  Dctfci^7vr  ouiiio  vi  i;ijo  y  vjLcix  u  ucoMvixD  ^  i>ua»  aaiy,  and  commits  it  to  the  people  in  their  floverngB 

have  always   attended  the  conflictmg  nghts  Qupiiitj, 

of  the  State  and  the  people,  and  left  the  course  It  degrades  the  nation  by  proclaiming  to  the  worid 

of  future  legislation  comparatively  unembar-  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  its  honestj  or 

rassed."    How  all  this  was  accomplished  does    m^J^ity.  ^„v««    i-.^-  w 

«^*  A:^i^^*^^  «,v*v»«»  n«A  r^f  +wl  ^,.o*  ?«,  It  appeals  to  the  fears  of  the  pnbho  credilois  dJ 
not  distmctly  appear.  One  of  the  most  im-  publishing  a  libel  on  the  Amerioin  people,  and  fix- 
portant  acts,  rescmdmg  past  legislation,  was  the  fng  it  forever  in  the  national  Constitntioii  aa  a  stigma 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  withdrawing  the  u^on  the  present  generation,  that  there  must  be  coo- 
assent  of  the  State  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend-  Btitutional  g;nards  against  a  repudiation  of  the  pablic 

ment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    This  reso-  ^«^*5  *»  1^  ^*7T  ^^^JS^®    u.l  ^^^^^''ZTa 

^^^^  vx  VM«  *  «^wi»x  v^v**oi;»i/»»w.vi».         ^  ,        .  BO  corrupt  as  to  disregard  such  an  obligation  would 

lution  was  preceded  by  a  preamble,  wnicn  set  ^e  boun^  by  any  contract,  constitutional  or  olha^ 

out  with  the  following  declaration :  wise. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  having  „  It;  imposes  new  prohibitions  upon  tii©  power  of  the 
seriously  and  deliberately  considered  the  present  State  to  pass  Uws,  and  mterdicts  the  execution  rf 
situation  of  the  United  States,  do  declare  arui  make  B?ch  parts  of  the  common  hiw  as  the  national  jwL- 
hnown.  That  the  basis  of  all  government  is  the  con-  ^W  ™*?  Mteem  inoonaistent  with  the  vague  pro- 
sent  ot  the  governed ;  and  afi  constitutions  are  con-  visions  of  the  said  amendment,  made  vague  for  the 
tracts  between  the  parties  bound  thereby ;  that  until  P?n>08e  of  facditatmg  encroachments  upon  the  hves, 
any  proposition  to  alter  the  fundamental  law,  to  which  hberties,  and  property,  of  the  people, 
allthe  States  have  consented,  has  been  ratified  by  I*  enhijges  the  judicial  power  of  the  UmtedSWa 
such  number  of  the  States  as  by  the  Federal  Consti-  «>  as  to  bnnff  eveiT;  Uw  passed  by  the  State,  and 
tution  makes  it  binding  upon,  all,  any  one  that  has  f  very  prmciple  of  the  common  law  reUtang  to  1^ 
assented  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  that  assent,  and  it  U^f ^ty.  or  property,  within  the  mnsdujion  of  fte 
becomes  its  duty  to  do  so  when,  upon  mature  con-  Federal  tribunals ;  and  charges  those  tribunals  jt^ 
sideration,  such  withdrawal  seems  to  be  necessary  to  duties  to  the  due  performance  of  which  they,  &om 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  all.  Prudence  dictates  their  nature  and  organisation,  and  their  distance  from 
that  a  consent  once  given  should  not  be  recalled  for  the  people,  are  unequal.  ^^  « 
light  and  transient  causes :  but  the  right  is  a  natural  ^J^  n\akes  a  new  apportionment  of  representabon  in 
right,  the  exercise  of  which  b  accompanied  with  no  the  national  councils,  for  flo  other  reason  than  there- 
injustice  to  any  of  the  parties ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  ^7j^  8?^^"^  to  a  fwtion  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
universally  recognized^  as  inhering  in  every  party,  votes  of  a  servile  and  i^orant  race  to  outweigh  tha 
and  has  ever  been  left  unimpabed  by  any  positive  mtelligent  voices  of  to eir  own.  ,  ^  ^.  ,. 
regulation.  ^  ^  r  It  sets  up  a  standard  of  sulnaee  dependent  entirely 
T*  *i>^..  ji  1  xv  i.  Av  J  A.  X  ^POJi  citizenship,  majority,  inhabitancy,  and  man- 
It  then  declares  that  the  amendment  was  not  h^od,  and  any  interference  whatever  by  the  Stote, 
proposed  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  of  both  imposing  any  other  reasonable  qualification,  as  time 
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of  inliAbitaiicj,  oauses  a  redaction  of  the  State's  rep-  of  the  national  and  constitutional  lights  of  the  people 

resentation.  of  this  State,  oppressive,  arrogant,  and  imperioos. 

ThA  TAsnlntinn  ifoAlf  ia  in  fhAOA  vrnrAn'  That  the  manner  in  which  the  Sfud  joint  resoln* 

ine  resolution  itseir  is  in  tnese  woras.  ^^^  ^^^  reoeived,  demonstrates  the  wholesome 

1.  Bmolved  hy  the  StncU  and  QtnenU  Atumhly  of  truths  oontiuned  in  them.    It  donflrms  the  statement 

the  8taUofNewJtn&u,  That  the  joint  resolution  ap-  that  "  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  said  proposed 

proved  September  11th,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hun-  amendments  were  unseemly  and  ui^ust,'  that  the 

dred  and  sixty-six,  relative  to  amending  the  Consti-  neoessatr  result  of  its  adoption  must  be  the  disturb- 

tation  of  the  United  States,  be  and  the  same  is  here-  anoe  of  the  hannomy  if  not  the  destruction  of  oar  sys- 


.  I  power  necessary  to  secure  to  itself  immunity --. 

IS  hereby  withdrawn.                  .       .  ,     .  the  unconstitutional  acts  it  had  already  committed, 

S.  AwiUifruolo^,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  and  those  it  had  smce  inflicted  on  a  too  patient 

preamble  and  resolution,  certified  to  by  the  President  people. 

of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly,  JBaalP4dy  That  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  House 

be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  Bepresentatives,  that  the  joint  resolutions  sent  to 

the  Secretary  of  Stote  of  the  United  States,  to  each  them  by  this  Legislature  wore  **  disraspectfhl  to  the 

of  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  and  House  and  scandalous  in  chaiBOter,"  they  were  only 

to  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States.  disrespectftil  to  the  House,  inasmuch  as  they  recited 

8.  And  be  U  enaeUd^  That  these  resoludons  shall  its  acts,  and  scandalous  onljy  because  they  recited  the 

take  effect  immediately.  scsndalous  proceedings  of  Congress. 

Haying  been  submitted  to  GovemoV  Ward  ,.S:S.t^r„,^t'r5^'torft:l2^'^l 

for  his  approval,  tiiese  resolutions  were  re-  an^«»«>fiaZ  (?feft#,"  after  a  portion  of  the  resolutions 

tamed  by  that  oflScial  to  the  Senate,  in  which  had  been  read,  made  the  record  untruthM  and  un- 

body  they  had  originated,  with  his  objections,  faUhfvl,    It  recorded  not  what  transpired,  but  what 

stated  at  considerable  length.     Such  resolu-  ^^  E'!!^^  '"ft^^"  ^°!5!?  ^  ^  recorded.    It  was 

*t^«-  i.»  ««;.i    i.«^  «rv  ^«im:4>«-     T1.A  «»4^a^«  an  effort  to  dose  the  ears  of  tiie  people  at  large,  as  they 

tions,  he  said,  had  no  yaUdity.    The  ratifica-  iuMiclosedthoirown,toafkirandoon8titutioiilBtate- 

tion  having  already  been  made,  no  further  ac-  ment  of  grievanoes;  to  a  recital  of  their  own  aotinga 

tion  could  be  taken  by  the  State,  unless  the  and  doings ;  by  demolishing  the  record  and  making 

matter  were  again  submitted  by  Congress.  No  ^*  ^7,*  P,*tS?'  witness  of  the  proceedings. 

time  was  set  for  ratification  by  a  sufficient  .r^?!*^*'^  T?^  ^M^"**!^™^"**^  ^?r^^  the  mover 

"*       ,          /o .  *           J   wj     i?  ^  xr       T  of  the  resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 

number  of  States,  and  therefore  xsew  Jersey  Bentatives,  that  it  was  done  "  a«  «  r^lmhe  to  a  dMoyal 

conld  not  avail  herself  of  any  right  to  with-  Ze^lcUurt^"  should  have  been  sufBcient  to  have  pn- 

draw  her  assent  because  of  delay  by  other  vented  any  representative  fh>m  this  State  from  voting 

States.    Notwithstanding  the  Governor's  ob-  Jw^drosolmion.  Thi^we.onthepartoftheLeg^^^^ 

s  ^i.:.^.    *\.^  ,^^i»4-:^..«  ^n.c^^  1.^+v.  TT/xria/wi  tUTO  of  Ncw  Jerscy  and  all  the  people  of  the  State, 

jections,  the  resolutions  passed  both  Hous^  denythetruthofthe  statement  that  the Legisktureii 

by  a  two-thirds  m^onty,  and  were  forwarded  disloyal,  or  ever  has  been,  but  pointing  proudly  to  the 

to  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington.  They  reconi  for  the  evidence  of  our  past  devotion  to  the  gov- 

were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  emment  of  our  fathers,  and  conatitutionalliberty,  we 

House  of  Reprejenftiyes  by  Charles  Haight  ^^J^^^  £^«  ^^iiM'tXT^} 

a  member  from  New  Jersey,  and  were  returned  i^}^  and  petition,  so  grossly  vioiated  by  the  action 

to  that  gentleman  before  the  reading  of  them  of  the  House  in  the  presentation  of  these  resolutions ; 

had  been  completed,  under  the  following  reso-  snd  to  that  end  we  call  on  them  so  to  speak  at  the 

lation*  polls,  that  the  House  of  Representatives   will   be 

^    ,*        ^       ,           ,  ^,          -,».,.  obliged  to  hear,  be  they  never  so  unwilling,  and  so 

Jie$olvfd,  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  to  rSsord  the  protest  of  New  Jersey  against  the  un- 

o/ New  Jersey,  purporting  to  withdraw  "the  assentof  constitutional  acts  of  the  present  Congress,  that  no 

the  said  Sute  to  the  CoMtitntiond  Amendment,  resolve  of  the  House  of  SepresenUtives  can  mar  the 

known  as  the  Fourteenth  Artide,"  be  returned  by  record. 

the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  gentleman  who  pre-  r\      r.                i            * 

eented  them,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  are  disre-  On  the  general  question  of  negro  suffrage 

spectfnl  to  the  House,  and  scandalous  in  character,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted  the  following, 

and  that  their  title  only  shidl  be  referred  to  in  the  |,y  ^  y^^te  of  85  to  7  : 

joomal  and  m  the  Oonamtumal  Olobt,  ^__          «,    «      , ,.       «^  .   y^ 

**  WMTUif  The  Bepublican  State  Convention,  which 

THien  this  action  of  the  House  of  Bepresent-  assembled  at  Taylor  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  on 

atives  was  made  known  in  the  Senate  of  New  tt\e  2ad  of  July,  1867,  did  adopt,  among  others,  the 

Jersey  that  august  bo^^^^^  ^oUowi^WuUo^^^ 

m  the  following  set  of  resolutions,  which  were  tj^n  of  the  word  '^^u^  from  the  constitution  of 

promptly  acquiesced  m  by  the  Assembly  and  New  Jersey  by  every  legal  and  honorable  means,  we 

sent  to  the  President,  "  to  encourage  him  in  slso  call  upon  Congress  to  take  measures  to  induce  or 

hia  eflforts  against  a  disloyal  Congress."  compel  all  the  States  of  gie  Union  to  establish  ajoint 

^°                      ^             ^  and  uniform  rule  of  suffrage,  excluding  all  distino- 

^  U  ruohed  hy  th$  Senate^  ths  JBotm  of  AuemUy  tions  of  class,  and  race,  and  color,  so  that  the  citizens 

concurring^  That  the  return  of  the  joint  resolution  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 

of  the  Legislature,  withdrawing  the  assent  of  this  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  the 

State  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  United  States  shall  redeem  its  original  promise  to 

of  the  United  States,  entitled  Article  Fourteen,  to  the  guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Umon  a  republican 

Bepresentative  who  presented  the  same,  by  virtue  formof  ffovemment. 

of  l^e  resolution  of  the  House  to  that  effect,  and  "  Jietolved,  That  the  Republican  par^  of  New  Jer- 

the  passage  of  a  resolution,  pronouncing  the  joint  sey,  encoura^d  by  the  past,  and  proua  of  the  record 

reeoTutions  of  New  Jersey    '^  disre^pectM  to   the  ofits  Executive,  and  its  lenslative,  and  its  Senators, 

House  and  scandalous  in  character,'^  when  onljr  a  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  cheerfully  accept 

portion  of  the  paper  had  been  read,  was  a  violation  the  issue  of  impartial  suffrage,  as  one  of  tne  most 
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important  questioziB  to  be  acMuBted   in  the  ap>  The  regular  conventioD,  for  the  nomiiULtion 

proachiM  campjugn,  confldont  t^^^             be  bus-  of  candidatea  for  Governor  and  other  State 

rh\%Xto?^ett -d'^tie^J^^^^  ?^''^  r\  f'  ^^^l^^  ?^^  ?"  '"^^^.^^  ^? 

of  Almighty  God."  the  9th  of  July.    John  J.  Blair,  a  citizen  of 

And  ichereat,  upon  bo  vital  an  isBac,  New  Jersey  Blairstown,  in  Warren  County,   was    nnanl- 

should  not  occupy  an  uncertain  position,  therefore  be  mously  nominated  for  Governor,  and  a  Boaid 

"'  m^olved,  By  the  House  of  AsBembly  of  the  State  ^^  presidential  electors  was  named  at  the  same 

of  Now  Jersey,  that  we  deem  it  incompatible  with  convention.     The  platform  of  the   party,   tf 

the  best  interesto  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  laid  down  on  this  occasion,  was  embraced  m 

to  place  the  negro  upon  a  political  equality  with  tiie  the  following  series  of  resolutions : 

ft^flhlT"'  ^^  «***°^^  *°  *•  °««~  '^®  ^•^'«  BtioiMi,  That  we  indone  fuBy  and  heaitily  tie 

e«tabU8hment  of  nepo  »uflhi«8  in  New  Jersey  by  ^^  nominatiom  then  made  ofUlyasea  8.  Giiit  ts 

S2rhT«?JjSf,^w?',<^2frr,W^  A^^^^  President  and  Schuyler  Collax  aaVice-Freddent  cf 

^J^f  u^  «!^^I1  ^         "guloto  the  qualifl-  ^^  ^^jj,^  gj,^  ^^  ^^    1^^^  ^^  them  our  iiKst 

"aS  °^  Thrwe?"-opp<»ed  to  .triking  out  U>e  M.^d.^M'^A  A^S^  S^T^ 

•ru*v   «A^a4^««-  itt«r   ^f  v^wr   T/^MOA^n-   «T«a  «-«  lUtolved,  That  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic 

The  registry  law  of  New  Jersey  was  re-  ^^  ^^    '      ^^^^  way*^for  the  extinction  of  the  na- 

pealed  by  the   Legislature    ana  a  new  elec-  tional  debt  by  compelling  national  creditors  to  accept 

tion   law  enacted,  to  take    its    place.      This  in  payment  of  the  national  obligations  a  depreciate 

provides  for  a  division  of  the  townships  and  currency  and  to  tax  Government  securities,  when 

city  wards  of  the  State  into  e^^^^^    diBtric^  iS^^I^ulteS^SL:^^^^^^^^ 

each  of  which  shall  contam  not  more  than  meisuie,  tending  directV  to  destroy  our  natioLal 

eight  hundred  voters.    The  division  is  to  be  ci«dit,  depreciate  the  value  of  our  countiv's  E«am- 

made  by  the  n^ayor  and  Common  Council  of  ties,  and  mshonor  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  wci!i, 

cities  and  the  committees  of  townships,  who  »^d  that  such  action  is  but  in  accordance  with  the  c:- 

are  also  to  choose  a  derk  and  their  juSes  of  ^^?*„?^  the  Democratic  put^  during  and  since  the 

(uo  aiov  w  voivww  »  v*w».  i>uu  buvu  ju^%5o  vi  yebcUion  to  dcstroy  the  credit  of  our  GoveramenL 

election  for  each  district  to  perform  the  duties  £Molv$d,  That  the  people  of  New  Jersey  owe  it  to 

already  prescribed  by  law  for   *^  clerks   and  themselves  to  drive  n-om  power  in  this  State  the  so- 

judges  of  election  in  wards  and  townships  which  called  Democratic  party,  who,  by  removing  the  ob- 

are  not  divided  mto  election  districts."    In  J^^^^^.i^  ,^™^^?1?^ V^S'^\SyAt?T^^  n.^^"" 

«;i^u:,.,«  ♦/N  *\.^»^  Ar^4^i^  ♦i.^  ^i^.v  «*  ^««i,  wv^n  the  ratification  ofthe  Fourteenth  Article  of  theConsti 

addit  on  to  these  duties,  the  clerk  at  each  poll-  ^^^^n,  by  which  only  the  Union  could  be  safely  con- 

ing-]place  m  moorporated  cities  and  towns  is  structed.  and  by  then-  wasteful  expenditure  from  the 

required  to  enter  on  the  list  the  place  of  resi-  public  funds  of  the  State  during  the  last  session  of 

dence  of  each  person  offering,  to  vote:  and,  if  the  Legislature,  have  proved  alse  to  the  interefts 

such  person  refuses  to  sUte  the  street  and  ♦^?^]i'i?:?^i5f!fJ'^^  ""^  """^^^^  unworthy  cf 

,          K    __,  .  ,  ,          .  J       ,  .        J.    •    X     V  tiie  public  oonflaencc. 

house  m  which  he  resides,  his  vote  is  to  be  re-  £stolved^ThaJL  we  congratulate  the  countrv,  atd 

jected.    These  are  the  only  new  features  in  the  esi^pially  the  people  in  the  States  lately  in'revch 

Jaw.  acamstthe  Government, on  the  rapd  restoration  of 

The  Republicans  of  New  Jersey  held  a  Con-  ^<^  States  to  their  former  posiuon  of  equality  of 

»»»4.:^»   «♦  T-^^*^,*  ^«  ♦v^  iQ+1,^4?  ■VTo.y*!,   4.^  representation  and  rights  m  the  Union  on  the  bas^s 

vention  at  Trenton  on  the  18th  of  March  to  oOustice,  equality,  a£d  the  intrusting  the  powen  and 

choose  delegates  to  the  J^ational  Convention  administration  or  government  onlv  to  the  hands  of 

of  the  party,  which  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  in  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  that  the  thanks  of 

May.     Resolutions  were  adopted,  assertmg :  the  people  are  due  to  om;  Senators  and  BeOTowiito- 

tives  in  Congress  assembled  wbo  have  faitmully  ac- 

1.  The  right  and  dutv  of  Congress  to  declare  the  complished  this  difficult  and  important  national  woii. 
terms  on  which  the  reoel  States  shall  be  restored,  Hewlvtd,  That  the  brave  boys  in  blue  nobly  np- 
and  commending  their  efforts  to  that  end^  although  held  the  flag  of  iheSepublio  amid  the  storms  cawtr. 
thwarted  at  all  points  by  a  faithless  Executive.  We  call  upon  them  to  rally  once  again  around  tb« 

2.  That  in  repudiating  the  oonsent  of  New  Jersey  standard  ofthe  spreat  soldier  who  leathern  to  vidoi7, 
to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  feeling  assurred  that  with  their  aid  we  will  aeaic 
the  Democratic  Legislature  traasoended  their  powers  weave  the  conqueror's  chaplet  around  the  brow  cf  th« 
and  reversed  the  expressed  will  of  the  State,  and  hero  and  patriot  who  conquered  the  hosts  of  the  r- 
they  appeal  from  this  action  to  the  people.  hellion. 

8.  Indorsing   impeachment  as  the  only  constitu-  Betolved^  That  we  reco^pixe  and  appreciate  the 

tional  mode  oi  removing  an  Executive  who  abrogates  eminent  and  faithful  services  of  Hon.   Marcos  L. 

the  Constitution,  and  desiring  he  shall  have  a  fair  Ward,  Governor  ofthe  State,  during  hia  tenn  of  cf- 

and  speedy  trial.  flee,  and  we  heartily  tender  him  the  thanks  of  the 

4.  Anticipating  and  desiring  the  early  estabUsh-  Umon  Bopublioan  party  ofthis  State  for  the  same, 
ment  of  the  revolted  States  upon  a  sound  and  per-  rrn     -r,              x«    i^           x.*       t-     a.^            •-* 
manent  basis,  and  a  resuinption  of  national  prosperity.  ^^^  Democratic  Convention,  for  ttio  appomt- 

5.  Favoring  General  Grant  for  the  presidency—  ment  of  delegates  to  the  JNational  Gonvention, 
deserving,  as  he  does,  Uie  highest  honors  of  his  '^i^as  held  at  the  capital  of  the  State  on  the 
country  for  his  Bervices  in  maintaining  her  honor  and  i^^  ^f  j^^q^  jhe  following  resolutions  were 
her  mstitutions  m  all  his  omdal  acts.  ««««:«, ^«„i«  ^a^^^^^^a  . 

6.  Warned  bv  sad  experience,  they  ask  that  the  miammously  adopted . 
tne  vice-presidency  may  be  a  man  of  Huolved,  That  the  Democi 


candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  may  be  a  man  of        Buolved^  That  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  Kew 
oblemished  character  and  incorruptible  integritv.         Jerse) 
7.  Indorsing  the  official  acts  of  Governor  Wara.  claun 


unblemished  character  and  incorfuptil^le  integrity.         Jersey,  by  their  representatives  here  assembled,  pro- 

thcir  continued  adherence  and  devotion  to  the 
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Oonstlttttion  of  the  United  States,  '^ith  All  ita  limitar    war,  and  will  fiiithfully  redeem  all  the  pledges  made 
tions  of  power  upon  the  Federal  Government.  in  tneir  behalf. 


mine 

that  a 

fecting'the  States,  is  in  violation  of  the  Gonstitution  their  election  will  redound  to  thV  welfare  of  the  State 

and  an  infringement  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  and  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry . 

States.     ,  —,  .^,    ,,  .        *-v  -o     VT           ^  The  State  election  occurred  on  the  same  day 

Betolved.  That  the  history  of  the  Republican  party,  x**«  w«»w  v*«^u*v**  v^v^^**^  v**  w*i«  oa,.**^  vm»j 

as  at  present  controlled  by  its  radical  iSaders,  is  oharl  With  the  presidential  election  in  November, 

acterized  by  a  series  of  gross  violations  of  the  rights  and  resulted  m  the  choice  of  the  Democratio 

guaranteed  by  the  Oonstitutlon  to  the  States  and  to  candidate,   Theodore  F.   Bandolph,  for  Gov- 

mdividuals,  and  at  the  same  time  a  record  of  the  most  emoi',  by  a  majority  of  4,618.     The  whole  vote 

§?S^l-^^ll&^^Ch^ii^^^^^  was  iel,^^^^                      having  88,951,   and 

JUiohed,  That  the  only  hope  of  the  country  is  the  Blair  79,833.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  presi- 

restoration  of  the  Democratio  party  to  power.    Under  dential  electors  was  168,122,  of  which  80,121 

its  wise  and  conservative  rule,  the  people  have  ever  were  in  favor  of  th«  election  of  Grant,  and 

£b^^e"n\gSl^°vS^''of  aS'i?d  ^rA}r  ^"^-  83,001  for  Seymour,  gi^  the  latter  candidate 

Betolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  repu-  »  m^ority  of  2,880  votes.    Five  members  of 

diation  of  the  national  indebtedness,  and  insist  that  Congress  were  chosen,  three  of  whom  were 

the  pledged  faith  of  the  Government,- at  home  and  Democrats  and  two  Bepnblicans.     The  new 

abroad,  be  mamtauned  inviol^^^^  Legislature    contains    thirty-two    Democratio 

Je^nJJfth't*S?^Jlttn°'wt£l&^K  .n^be«  in  the  House  and  twelve  in  the  Sen- 

honor  of  the  flag,  by  sea  and  by  knd,  in  the  war  for  ate,    and    twenty-eight    Kepnbhcans    m    the 

the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Hoase  and  nine  in  the  Senate.    A  Senator  in 

JBesolvedj  That  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  De-  Congress  is  to  be  chosen  by  this  body  in  1869, 

mocracy  of  the  State  have  met  by  their  representa-  ^    |          f  j^^  Frelinghnysen. 

tives  in  convention  since  the  close  of  the  administra-  4;.^  Oi.„*«  ^^^^i„^A  <»qao  ai  q  ar  At^^^^  +1.^ 

tion  of  the  Hon.  Joel  Parker,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  The  State  received  »269,613.46  dnnng  the 

to  give  expression  to  the  general  approval  or  his  con-  year  from  the  vanons  railroads,  m  the  form 

duot  as  Governor  of  this  State,  in  tne  most  trying  pe-  of  transit  duties  levied  npon  railway  corpora- 

riod  of  the  country's  history,  when  with  the  prudence  tions.     The  question  of  putting  an  end  to  this 

SbU^ot"o?WtlJf^'r'p?de4^K;Sci*  form  of  ta«lion  has  been  brought  to  the  a^ 

and  at  the  same  time  upheld  the  civU  and  political  tention  of  the  Legislature  by  a  memorial  of 

rights  of  the  people,  and  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  **  United  Delaware    and    Karitan    Canal 

the  civil  over  the  mHitarv  power.  Company,  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and 

^o^»^.  That  wo  pledge  our  unwavering  support  Transportation    Company,   and   New   Jersey 

to  the  nominee  of  the  National  Democratic  Conven-  i*T!Jl^  „«^  T«««l«.J^i^       n^«»rx««^.»»  ^^a 

tion  to  fisemble  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  fourth  RaJroad  and  Transportation  Company ;     and 

day  of  July  next;  that,  without  intending  in  any  way  Governor  Randolph,  m  a  message  to  the  Le- 

to  instruct  our  delegates.  New  Jersey  would  feel  hon-  gislature  of  1869,  recommends  the  enactment 

ored  by  the  nomination  of  ex-Governor  Joel  Parker  ^f  a  law,  "  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  by 

s'tTtS^           ''''                           ''''*  ^^®  companies  now  paying  transit  duties  rif 

.    '  _                 ^.        i.  XI.    Tx  such  acceptance  be  requisite),  all  payments  oy 

Another  convention  of  the  Democracy  was  ^^^j^  ^f  ^^j^  duties,  whether  upon  passengers 

held  in  July  for  the  purpose  of  nominatmg  ^^  freights,  shall  cease." 

candidates  for  Governor  and  electors,  and  of  xhe  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 

"  expressmg  the  sentiments  of  the  party  upon  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Novem- 

the  issues  presented  for  the  decision  of  the  1,^^  30  iq^S.  were  as  follows: 
people  in  the  coming  campaign."    The  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  was  contained  in  the  fol- 


lowmg  resolutions:^  ^^^  p^^^ 

JRitolved^  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  nominations     War  Fund 

of  Horatio  Seymour  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  for  Pres-    School  Fund 

ident  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  and  Agricultural  College  Fund 

the  platform  of  prinoiples  enunciated  by  the  National    State  Library  Fund 

Convention  of  New  York.  Bank   Note    Bedemption 

£eBolvedy  That  we  oongratulate  the  people  of  New         Fund 

Jersey  upon  their  spontaneous  repudiation  of  the  Be-  Balance  in  Bank  Deoem- 

pnblican  proposition  of  last  year,  to  strike  out  the  ber  1, 1867 

word  **  white^'  from  the  State  constitution  and  to  es- 
tablish political  equality  between  the  white  and  black  Total 

in  this  State. 


DltbnncDianti. 


$672,858  06 

982,912  65 

112,820  00 

6,924  00 

1,00415 

11,117  14 


1,687,681  00 


ReoclpU. 


$514,722  08 

978,498  85 

185,218  09 

6,924  00 

1,050  00 

1,200  00 

24,157  28 


1,661,766  20 


JiMflved,  That  the  Democracy  of  New  Jersey,  ao-  Leaving  a  balance  of  $24,134.20  In  bank,  be- 

cepting  the  settlement  of  slavery  effected  by  the  war,  longing  to  the  following  fiinds,  viz. : 

and  by  the  consent  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Con-  yr    -u^^a                                               •«  ai  «  07  • 

stitutional  Amendmefat  abolishing  the  institution,  do,        Rr^^r^r^  T7n«i^ i  n'«Q»  ao 

nevertheless,  insist  upon  the  right  of  oU  the  States,        w?piiuXi  rMi;;«  F„na 'kS  0? 

under  the  ConstitutioS;  to  regulate  their  own  domestic        |i^  L^bSrv  F^^^^^  848  19 

afTairs  in  their  own  way,  without  congressional  inter-  g^^j^  jj^,^^  Bedemptiin  Fimd! '.'.'.'.'/.'.      7,845  64 

lerence.  ' 

Megolved,  That  the  Democratio  party  of  tins  State  TntAi                                             ton  1  jla  w\ 

lemember  with  pride  andgratitude  the  gallant  ser-         ^^     .^'Vr; 'J'.i'nVV"  ^^K.^^ 

vices  of  her  volunteer  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  late  The  mdebteoness  of  the  btate  on  ciyil  ac- 
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oonnt,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  was 
198,270.71.  The  war  debt  still  ontstanding 
amounts  to  $3,196,100.  The  apportionment 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  during  the  year  is  exnibited  in  the 
following  schedule : 

Amount  of  School  Fund $S5,000  00 

Amount  A-om  State  Revenue 66,000  00 

Whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  18,  according  to 
the  census  of  1867 230,618 


COUNTIES. 


Atlantic... 

Berc^en 

Burlington . . 

Camden 

Cape  May  . . . 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester. . 
Hudson  . . . . , 
Hunterdon . , 

Mercer 

Middlesex... 
Monmouth . , 

Morris 

Ocean 

Paseaio 

Salem 

Somerset.... 

Sussex 

Union , 

Warren 


Total 230,618 


CUldra. 


4,688 

7,404 

15,699 

11,966 

2,828 

9,108 

80,270 

6,486 

26,104 

10,849 

12,048 

11,626 

14,519 

12,019 

4,864 

10,748 

6,991 

6,787 

7,764 

8,986 

9,886 


AfpraprUitliM. 


$2,081  54 
8,211  90 
6,810  82 
6,190  48 
1,007  78 
8,951  10 

18,181  80 
2,791  97 

11,824  06 
6,706  86 
6,224  82 
6,048  42 
6,298  42 
6,218  91 
1,898  18 
4,660  87 
8,082  74 
2,922  56 
8,868  07 
8,897  74 
4,288  60 


$100,000  00 


This  is  paid  over  to  the  county  superinten- 
dents in  three  equal  instalments,  on  the  16th 
of  May,  August,  and  November. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  last  Legislature, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  incorporate  a  company 
to  act  with  another,  under  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania^  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing abridge  across  the  Delaware  River, 
between  the  cities  of  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 
The  subject  has  occupied  considerable  atten- 
tion since  that  time,  and  committees  from  the 
two  cities  chiefly  interested  have  investigated 
the  subject  and  published  reports  favorable  to 
the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  work.  The 
river  at  this  point  is  upward  of  8,000  feet 
wide. 

A  decision  was  given  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of 'New  Jersey,  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  were  defined  on  the  following 
points:  1.  A  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  has  either  the  possession  of  the 
church,  or  a  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement 
to  enter  therein,  on  all  occasions  set  apart  in 
the  parish  for  divine  services,  and  a  substantial 
interference  with  such  right  will  lay  the  ground 
for  an  action  at  law.  2.  The  English  ecclesias- 
tical law  forms  the  basis  of  the  law  regulating 
the  affairs  of  this  denomination  of  Christians. 
8.  In  order  to  vest  the  pastor  with  the  ordi- 
nary rights  in  the  temporalities  pertaining  to 
his  ofl^e,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  be  incorporated,  nor  that  the  title  to 
the  church  school  should  be  lodged  in  such 
congregation. 


A  subject  occupying  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  present  Legislature  ^1869)  is 
that  of  reform  in  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  State  Prisons.  The  last  LegiaLatore  an- 
thorized  ar  commission  to  visit  yarions  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  throughout  the 
coontry,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  siach  in- 
formation as  mignt  form  the  basis  of  a  mors 
efficient  system  of  government  for  the  New 
Jersey  State  Prison.  This  commissioa  has 
submitted  a  report  at  the  present  session,  and 
several  bills  have  been  introduced  providing  for 
various  improvements  in  this  important  matter. 

NEW  YORK.  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  New  York,  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1867,  and  reassembled  after  an  adjourn- 
ment of  two  months,  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, continued  its  sessions  for  several  weeks  in 
the  year  1868.  The  work  during  that  time 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision,  and  some  important  changes  were 
made.  The  suffrage  clause,  as  finally  adopted, 
removes  the  property  qualification  required  of 
negroes,  by  the  old  constitution,  and  admits 
them  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  whites. 
A  registration  of  all  qualiiSed  electors  is  re- 

Siired  to  be  completed  four  days  before  the 
ection,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  register  who 
has  not  lived  thirty  days  in  the  town  or  ward 
and  ten  days  in  the  election  district  where  he 
proposes  to  vote.  The  provisions  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  State  canals  abolish 
the  Canal  Board  and  the  offices  of  State  En- 
gineer, Canal  Commiasioner,  and  Cani&  Ap- 
praiser, and  give  to  the  Governor  authority  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Canals^  with  four 
assistants,  to  hold  office  ^ye  years.  The  Court 
of  Claims  is  to  be  composed  of  ^ye  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  jndiciary  sr- 
ticle,  as  modified,  leaves  the  election  of  judg» 
to  the.  people,  but  provides  that  the  questi(ai 
of  the  appointment  by  executiv-e  authority 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  rote  of  the  electore 
in  18T8.  The  judicial  term  of  office  is  fixed  at 
fourteen  years.  There  are  to  be  four  Genersl 
Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  instead  of  eight, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  judges.  An  unpaid  board  of 
five  persons  holding  office  for  ten  years,  and  a 
clerk  who  is  to  have  a  salary,  are  to  take 
charge  of  the  prisons  of  the  State,  with  sneh 
right  of  inspection  into  jails  and  other  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  as  fbtnre  Legis- 
latures BhaSl  define.  The  subject  of  aJIowiag 
the  Legislature  to  exercise  authority  in  the 
government  of  cities  was  discussed,  and  v^- 
orous  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  a  prori- 
sion  prohibiting  and  restricting  such  interfv- 
ence,  but  the  matter  was  finally  left  as  it  was 
found.  When  the  work  of  revinng  the  con- 
stitution was  finished,  a  law  was  inlroduced  in 
the  Legislature,  which  was  then  in  session, 
provi^ng  for  its  submission  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  This  passed  the  Assembly,  hut  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate. 
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The  Legidatiire  of  1668  met  on  the  first  the  law ;  and,  8.  To  give  the  Majors  of  New 

Taesday  in  Jannar  j,  and  continued  in  session  York  and  Brooklyn  anthority  to  grant  licenses. 

121  days,  and  finfdly  adjourned  on  the  6th  of  The  attention  of  tibe  Legislature  was  directed 

May.    A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  As-  to  the  railroads  by  the  claims  which  several 

sembly  were  Democrats,  while  in  the  Senate  of  them  put  in  for  pecuniary  tad.  from  the 

the  Republicans  had  a  mcyority.    The  question  State,  in  the  completion  of  their  respective 

of  controlling  certain  departments  of  the  ad-  lines.    There  were  at  one  time,  before  one  or 

ministration  of  cities  by  commissions  appointed  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  bills  for 

at  Albany  was  introduced  by  Uie  following  the  following  railroads : 

resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Kieman,  of  New  Whitehall  &  Plattsbnrg  EaUroad,gr»ntiiig  $360,000 

York:  Albany  A  SuBquehanna          "              "        250,000 

W/ureM,  The  city  of  New  York  has,  through  the  Buffalo  A  WMhlngton           |*              '«        250,000 

operation  of  spe^ual  oommissiona   created  and  ap-  Dunkirk  A,  warren                                          200,000 

pointed  at  Albany,  been  deprived  of  many  of  its  cor-  Lake  Ontario  Shore               "              "        800,000 

porate  rights  and  privileges  and  made  subservient  to  Southern  Central                                    "        160,000 

a  government  foreign  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter  New  York  Northern               *'              **        600,000 

aim  not  identilLed  with  its  interests ;  Bondout  A  Oswego                "              "         250,000 

BMoUid.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  TJtioa  A  Black  Biver,  say  for  forty  miles.        200,000 

Cities  be  requested  to  report,  at  as  early  a  date  as  Midland,  $6,000,  s^  thfrty-flve  miles,  **        175,000 

possible,  what  constitutional  means  may  "be  adopted  Buflisdo,  Cony,  A  Fittsbuig  road           "        200,000 

fe:^cifeo^f.»S*pe'rdroe!°  *"'  "'*'"^''"'  ,The  KTonndB  on  which  their  claims  for  help 

^T  ^, .  ^  ,                                  V  1.  J  .    XI.'  from  the  public  treasury  were  based,  were  the 

Nothing,  however,  was  accomphshed  m  this  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  railroads  of  the  State  ii  develop- 

'^^J^^'i.  11     .             1  x«             -J             •  iiig  the  resources  and  promoting  the  material 

The  following  resolution  received  a  unam-  prosperity  of  the  sections  of  country  through 

mons  vote  m  the  Senate  :  ^hich  they  passed.    This  generous  legislation, 

That  our  Government,  recogmiiM  no  distinction  however,  received  a  check  by  the  veto  of  the 

^d"o?Sir"^tI?rtte*'Sl'dr^^^^^  fi"t  of  tAese  bills  which  cam^  before  the  Gov- 

tional  release  of  all  citiaens  of  the  United  States  iUe-  ©mor  for  his  signature.    This  was  the  White- 

gaily  held  in  military  service,  or  in  custody  for  pre-  hall  and  Plattsburg  Bailroad  Aid  Bill,  which 

tended  political  offences,  not  committed  on  their  soil;  -^gs   returned  to  the  Senate  with  the   Gov- 

a.nd  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govornment  to  enforce  amor's  objections,  on  the  6th  of  AprU.     The 

th^^demand,  if  necessary,  with  aU  the  power  of  the  ^^^^^^  \^^^  .^  constructing  this   road 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  the  Commit-  f.^^^T'^f^^  ^  ^^  "^^7  ^"^y  "i-  i^^^J^ 

tee  on  the  Condition  of  the  Country  reported  1»««»  %  ^«  P^^^  of  completing  direct 

the  foll6wing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  As-  communications  between  New  York  City  and 

wthiv .  Montreal,  and  of  openmg  a  way  through  one 

aemoiy.                           ^  of  the  richest  mineral  districts  in  the  State. 

rig^S^lkJ^^^IIII'^rCftfor^l^SSl*  Application  for  SUte  iddwas  made  at. once, 

branches  of  the  Government  incUoate  a  settled  purpose  and  a  bill  appropnatmg  ^450,000  to  aid  m  the 

to  set  aside  the  Constitution  and  to  destroy  the  lib-  construction  of  ninety  miles  of  the  road  at 

ertiea  of  the  people.  $6,000  a  mile,  passed  both  branches  of  the 

:Reaolf>td,  thd  theindependence of  th^^^  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor, 

essentialtothemtegnty  of  the  Constitution  and  the  t„^-,q/.^   Zl    «Tv,x«^rv»;«+;^«    ^/  aoka  aaa   «,«- 

rights  of  cita2ens,  a£d  that  we  protest  agdnst  any  act  ^^  }^^l  ^^  appropriation  of    $260,000  was 

or  Congress  mfriwying  on  it.  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  and 

.^^xl^ed,  Th^uie  evidence  elicited  on  the  trial  of  in  1868  another  application  came  for  a  quarter 

President  Johnson  before  the  <»urt  of  imp^hment  of  a  million  dollars  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the 

liaa  established  the  mnocenoe  of  that  high  function-  ^  AlrAftd v  hMmn      THa  flovArnnA  rAJuinn 

ary,  and  that  his  conviction  would  be  regarded  by  J^^^  *  •       J.'^^Sf*   v  •  if  ^^®^^^^f  reaaon 

the  people  as  the  fUse  Judgment  of  a  partisan  oourt,  for  vetomg  the  bill  which  proposed  to  grant 

and,  as  a  crime  against  the  form  and  bemg  of  a  repub-  the  aid  desired  was,  the  necessity  for  retrench- 

liaan  government.  ment  and  economy.    He  said : 

The  general  legislation  of  the  sesaon  rela^  It  j^^^  ^ave  come  to  the  attention  of  aU,  that  dur- 

ed   in  a  large  measure  to  rauroads,  canals,  and  ing  the  past  year  the  people  have  been  more  restive 

ol^lnor  matters  connected  with  the  oommer-  under  the  burdens  of  taxation  than  at  any  previous 

cial  interests  of  the  people.    An  attempt  was  period  sinoe  the  dose  of  the  war.    Business  has  been 

™»deto  aboliah  the  olces  of  Auditor  «iiBank  ^^»^|  ^„^"ji^e^irZ7g?ffl 

Supermtendent,  but  these  propositions  fiuled  »nd  less  reliable.    Profits  have  diminished,  and  un- 

in  'the  Senate  after  having  passed  the  Lower  til  the  great  financial  questions  are  firmly  decided, 

TToTiae.    The  Assembly  ako  passed  a  bill  re-  and  a  permanent  policy  established,  the  horoscope  or 

sealing  the  Metropolitan  Exc&e  Law,  but  the  the  fhture  cannot  be  surely  and  confidently  cast.  This 

H*'**^^                 ^       ,        ,     ....v-^^ii^^  -« J  condition,  which  the  repeated  lessons  of  history  and 

Senate'refused  to  sanction  the  prooeedmg,  and  ^^  ^^  iperience  as  a  people  might  have  taught  us 

t Iiree  other  bills  intended  to  modify  that  statute  to  expect  woidd  mark  the  period  immediately  foUow- 

^vv^ere  voted  down  in  the  same  body.      The  ingagroatwar,  duty  and  prudence  alike  demand  shall 

mo<iifieations  proposed  were:  1.  To  give  ma-  not  be  disregarded.    The  State  can  no  more  be  pros- 

^tratea.tljepSw^r  to  r«mt  the  ten  days' pen-  §SS'?L^M.!-raSu^*£^'^bfii''d= 

alfc>^  for  intoxioation;  2.  To  exdude  the  rur^  ous  to  our  social  and  repubUcan  mstitutionsTOur 

fiu  v^na  of  Queens  County  from  the  operation  of  first  care,  therefore,  should  be  to  ascertun  how  the 
Vol.  vni. — S5     a 
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volume  of  debt  can  be  diminUhed,  and  guard  acaioat  1.  I  cbaTge  that  the  report  on  the  Biie  BaOroadBQl 

Its  exteziBion ;  bow  the  measure  of  taxation  can  be  re-  was  bought. 

duccd^  and  retrenchment  made  more  rigid  and  ays-  2.  I  charge  that  a  portion  of  the  vote  on  thia  floor, 

tematic.  in  adopting  the  said  report,  was  bought. 

T •  «,  ^f  *T^A««  ^r.^»iAr^^^*i^^«  Va  4.k^«»v«-  *•  I  ohaige  that  members  of  this  House  were  oi- 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  he  thought  ^^  -^  y^y     ^^^  feUow-members. 

the  great  pubnc  w^orks  of  the  State  should  wait  i.  i  charge  t&t  a  portion  of  the  vote  on  the  Hariem 

until  better   times.     A  strenuous  effort  was  Hilk  Bill  was  bought. 

made  in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  notwith-  5.  I  charge  that  some  of  the  committeeB  <rf  this 

striding  the  objectioas  of  the  Governor  but  =»"»•  «^^  «^«]^  a«p.  d«k.  «.d  d»um«, 

Without  success,  and  the  Other  claims  for  State  ©n  a  portion  of  this  House. 

aid  in  behalf  of  railroads  were  allowed  to  rest.  i  ask  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Senate  to  Jieaolved,  That  the  Speaker  appoint  a  committee  of 

investigate  certain  charges  of  mismanagement  *J«  *<>  investigate  the  foregoing  ^argeB,  that  Uuje 

i»r>'r...i!4-  4.»a;*«<>4-  ♦K/k  1?,.;^  'D«;i»/N<>.i      nn^  »v4«  of  the  committee  be  taken  from  that  portion  of  the 

brought  agamst  the  Erie  Railroad.    The  prin-  ^^^  ^^at  voted  no  on  the  Erie  BidlroSl  report,  sad 

cipal    ground  of  complaint  was  a  resolution  two  be  taken  from  that  part  that  voted  aye,  and  th*: 

adopted  bj  the  directors  on  the  19th  of  Febru-  the  committee  have  power  to  employ  counsel  ssd 

ary,  for  the  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  »®nd  for  persons  and  papers ;  the  comniittee  to  dt  io 

ten  million  dollars,  convertible  into  stock  of  gS*  ""^"^  ^"^^^  ^^'l  ^T^  v  ^"^  I-cg^ahrtare. 

the  company,  and  the  conversion  of  the  bonds  ^^^  con*"^*"^'  ^7  ^vloy  a  derk. 

into  stock  for  purposes  of  private  speculation.  j^^  Glenn's  motives  in  making  thee©  charges 

Two  reports  on  this  matter  were  submitted,  i^^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  question,    he  dedartd 

The  m^onty  of  the  committee  arnved  at  the  ^hat  he  made  them  in  behalf  of  no  company  or 

oonclusionthat  the  issue  of  bonds  had  been  ob-  corporation.     He  had  been  oflfered  five  hun- 

tamed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  to  be  used  for  his  ^red  doUars  for  his  vote,  and  knew  a  man  who 

personal  gam,     utterly  regardless  of  the  inter-  ^ad  been  offered  twelvl  hundred  dollars.    He 

^*?;i  ^:^r^*^i'^  Btookholders  m  the  company,  claimed  in  the  name  of  justice  that  this  matter 

andthatMr.Eldridge,thepresident,andMes8rs.  be  "probed  to  the  bottom.*'    A  committee  waa 

Fisk  Mid  Gould,  directory  were  concerned  and  appointed  to  inveatigate  these  gravo  charges, 

probably  interested  with  Mr.  Drew  in  these  ^^^jij,^  Qienn  declined  to  serve  on  that  com- 

''^orr^^VroceedingB:'     The  report  closed  ^^ittee  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  hL. 

with  the  followmg  resolution :  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  represented 

Betohed^  That  the  fraudulent  abuses  developed  by  by  counsel  in  supportinir  the  accusatioiis  which 

S^orr '^.l^f  rmVXk^'/EXESl*  l\^o^  ^"^^  ^tto  pnvaegc  w«  not  ^owed^ 

ro«d  Company  denund  that  increased  penalties  for  but  a  comuuttee  WM  appointed  to  carry  out 

Bueh  offences  shall  be  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  inveetigation.    Mr.  Glenn  b^ng  sommoaed 

stookholdetB  and  the  community,  and  Uiespedaloom-  before  that  conunittee,  was  nn  willing  to  give 

^^ '^^m^i^"'oni'lm°^m'^h^tL'^  ^^  testimony,  because  it  would  implicate  ««ie 

OM  otfcnw  fOT^any  .S^r  or  ofllw  tcr^ndufentty  f  ,^«  men  before  whom  he  was  required  to 

issue  stock  of  the  comi>any  in  which  he  holds  such  testify ;   and  on  the  following  day  be  aoeiuM 

trust,  or  to  convert  to  his  own  purposes  the  proceeds  that  member  of  the  committee  by  name  before 

of  any  stock  or  bonds;  or  to  fraudulently  take  or  the  Assembly  of  offering  him  fire  hundred  drf- 

camr  away  to  another  State,  or  with  like  intent  keep  j^^  fo,  j,;    ^^.  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^    be  reUeved 

and  retain  them  to  evade  legal  process  m  this  State,  i          ^  ,  .    ""^  "".    ""^    . ""~"'»  ""  """L,^ 

the  moneys  or  effecto  of  such  company.  "^"»  takmg  part  m  the  inveetagatKHi.     The 

A  minority  report  was  submitted,  which  com-  fnimittee  decided  that  there  was  no  Hoond 

mended  the  general  management  of  the  Erie  ^o'  **  charges  either  agamst  tiiegentkmu 

Railroad,  and  declared  that  there  was  uncontra-  "f™«^  o'  '^^J  <•"»«"  member  of  the  Houm,  and 

dieted  e^dence  that  the  right  of  the  Board  of  ^f-^^®'^  thereupon  sent  m  his  resign^m 

Directors  to  pass  the  resolution  of  February  » J****""  "^  «>?>«  length  m  which  he  reiterited 

19th  was  not  doubted  or  guestioned  either  in  the  charges  drei^y  made.    Itwaa^dednflt 

the  Executive  Board,  or  Soard  of  Directors,  to  receive  this  document,  as  the  House  h*! 

and  was  therefore  not  a  wOfid  violation  of  the  !«'*i"»8  **  ^"  T*''  «»e  resignation  of  memben. 

law.    It  then  recommended  that  an  act  be  ^  t»'ey  "^  «*  to  vacate  tiieir  places.    la  th* 

passed  legalizing  the  $10,000,000  of  stock  as  ^i««M'«m  on  this  «ibje«t,tte  general  opinionrf 

weU  as  ySous  other  acts  of  th^  directors  which  ™e™»>«»  appeared  to  be  that  the  member  wko 

had  been  complained  of  as  illegal.    The  action  Jf.  «>  "»4^?nant  at  the  offer  of  five  hundred 

recommended  by  a  minority  of  the  committee  ^""*"  *""  ^  ^«*«  "^fj^  T^       ^-w 

was  favored  in  the  Senate.  .  ^^^  canal  system  of  New  York  oontnbiit«s 

In  the  Assembly,  on  occasion  of  the  adoption  "  °°  ,r  al  ^^'^^  .*^*i?"^k"^..P"*'*L' 

•of  a  committee  report  adverse  to  a  bill  which  »tyof  the  State.    The  fc<rtal  length  of  th^pob- 

had  been  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  Erie  ^Tf  ""^l^r^  *"**"■  tt^*^  "  8W  mil&;  the 

Railroad,  the  following  communication  was  totd  length  of  Mvigablenvers  and  lakes,  cm- 

submitted  to  the  HouseT  If^  l^  Tf^^  *•?*  mdes,  thns  giring  the 

-              >.,..„.„  State  about  1,276  miles  of  inland  navigation- 

7b  tU  Son.  Sj.^\L  ^^JS-..^^  '• '  "^  The  number  of  bridges  on  theie  c^als  la  1,81^ 

I,  E.  M.  K.  Glenn,  a  member  of  this  House,  from  ^^  the  number  of  locks  is  566.     The  value  of 

my  seat  in  this  House,  do  charge  as  follows :  the  work  done  during  the  fisoal  year  1868  was 
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$688,505.77.    The  management  of  the  canals  leadmg  topic  of  conversation  at  the  meetings 
has  been  for  several  years  th^  subject  of  some  of  several  boards  of  Trade, 
animadversions  from  all  classes  of  the  citizens.  The  subject  came  before  the  Legislature  in 
The  most  violent  complaints  have  been  made  of  two  forms  :  1.  In  the  shape  of  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  the  Contract-  the  Contracting  Board,  and  make  some  otiier 
ing  Board,  whose  province  it  has  been  to  keep  changes  in  the  mode  of  administration ;  and, 
the  canals  in  a  proper  state  of  repair.    It  was  2.  In  the  impeachment  of  Robert  C.  Dom,  Ca- 
said  that  contracts  were  frequently  condnded  nal  Commissioner,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
at  excessive  rates,  while  moderate  offers  were  meanors.    Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
made  and  rejected,  and  that  a  constant  course  sion,  numerous  petitions  were  received  in  both 
of  corrupt  dealing  prevailed  between  the  Con-  branches  of  the  Legislature,  praying  for  reform 
tractmg  Board  and  parties  to  whom  they  gave  in  the  management  of  the  canals.    Bills  were 
the  "job  ^*  of  prosecuting  repairs.    The  result  introduced,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  Assem- 
was  an  enormous  outlay,  wlule  the  canals  were  bly,  to  meet  this  demand  of  the  people,  but 
every  day  becoming  dilapidated  and  filled  with  different   plans  were   proposed   in  the   two 
obstractions.     The   Legislature    of  1867  ap-  Houses.     The  Assembly  bUl  proposed  to  do 
pointed  a  select  committee  to   examine  into  away  with  the  offices  of  Auditor  of  the  Capal 
the  management  of  the  State  canals,  and  con-  Board  and  of  the  Canal  Commissioner,  as  well 
tinned  its  existence  through  the  recess.     A  as  to  abolish  the  Contract  Board,  while  the 
largo  amount  of  testimony  was  token,  and  a  re-  Senate  favored  less  radical  changes.    !E1nally, 
port  made  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  in  a  conmiittee  of  conference  was  appointed,  and 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of 'that  body  calling  unanimously  agreed  on  a  measure,  abolishing 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  theseinvesti-  the  Contracting  Board,  and  retaining  the  of- 
gations.     These  reports  were  published,  and  fice  of  Auditor.  Commissioners  of  repairs  were 
public  attention  still  more  intently  drawn  to  to  be  appointed  by  the  Canal  Board,  whose 
tho  subject.    The  feeling  became  quite  preva-  bills  were  to  be  audited  and  pidd  by  three  pay- 
lent  that  the  Contracting  Board  wholly  failed  masters  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  or  the 
to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  con-  Canal  Fund,     This  bill  was  adopted  in  the 
stitnted,  and  should  be  abolished.  A  Canal  Con-  Assembly  without  a  dissenting  vote,  but  for 
vention  assembled  at  Albany  on  the  25th  of  some  unexplained  reason  the  Republican  Sen- 
February,  and  discussed  the  importance  to  the  ators  met  in  caucus  and  determined  that  it 
State  of  her  system  of  canals  and  the  interest  should  not  become  a  law.    The  bill  was  ac- 
of  the  community  in  their  proper  management,  cordingly  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  the  sub- 
The  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  nine  res-  ject  was  left  by  the  Legislature  in  the  same 
olutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  suggest-  position  in  which  they  had  found  it.    When 
ing"  radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Syra- 
these  valuable  public  works:  cuse,  a  communication  was  received  from  a 
1.  Se^lcid,  That  we  regard  the  present  contract  committee  appointed  by  the  Canal  Convention 
system  of  keeping  the  canals  of  the  State  in  repair  ^  ***^e  charge  and  watcn  over  the  mterests 
o.'i  entirely  Bubversive  of  the  interests  of  tho  State  of  the  State  canals,  and  to  protect  and  preserve 
and  of  those  engaged  in  canal  commerce,  and  sub-  their  revenues  and  the  commerce  of  this  State 

at- 

^                                               a 

terests,  and  to  those  who  liave  invested  their  entei^  ^'  wise,  economical,  and  honest  management  of 

prise  and  capital  in  the  transportation  of  property  our  commercial  lines  of  water  intercommuni- 

throuffh  these  channels  of  communication ;  and  we  cation."    The  closing  paragraphs  of  the  doou- 

m  repair  by  contract,  and  to  enact  others  which  shall  "  is  patent  to  us,  and  from  the  experience  of  the 

provide  for  their  repair  by  superintendents,  or  some  recent  past  cool  reflection  will  also  convince  you,  that 

other  responsible  agents,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  ^^  ^^\  <l"*y  i^  selecting  our  executive  and  legislative 

in  navigaole  condition  during  the  season  of  navig^-  agents  is  to  provide  beyond  a  ftiture  contingency : 

tion,  and  rendered  available  to  the  demands  and  in-  ^'  ^^^  *be  early  improvement  of  tho  canals — ^that 

terests  of  commerce.  they  shall  be  put  and  kept  in  perfect  repair  and  con- 
dition, BO  as  to  ^ve  an  unobstructed  channel-way  for 

The  (letion  recommended  by  the  convention,  ^^^^  drawing  six  feet  of  water  upon  the  leading  ca- 

^as — 1.  A  repeal  of  the  act  of  1857,  relating  ^®  Sfi?¥*?^*®'  i                 x.  «  v        .   .  j      ^ 

1  ^iT^  A  -a.  xci/v€M  V    V ^«w    V    xwt/i,  xciaviixft  g^  r^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j  revenucs  shall  be  protected  and 

to  the  Contracting  Board;  2.  Ihe  passage  of  preserved  from  fraud  and  corruption  which  prey  upon 

a  bill  then  pendmg  m  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  treasury  without  bringing  compensating  hlenoflts 

a  new  system  of  management ;  8.  The  abroga-  to  commerce  or  the  State. 

tion  of  existing  contracts  for  repairs :  and,  4.  .Without  a  radical  chaise  in  the  management  of 

rri^^    i^^4^4.^4-iZ^  ^f  ^^f*«^  <rx»/>AA^^:,.,Mi    •<.«;»*a4.  the  canals,  there  cannot  be  such  a  reform  in  their 

The   institution  of  legal  proceedings  agamst  condition  as  wiU  insure  to  commerce  such  faoUitles 

any    person  who  had  fraudulently  obtamed  as  are  needftd,  and  without  which  it  will  be  impos- 

monoy  on  canal    contracts  with  the   State,  sible  to  preserve  to  the  State  its  commercial  su- 

Th.ero  were  also  several  other  recommenda-  P'^jpoy-      . .                  -      ,  .     , 

tions   relating  to  the  details  of  what  the  con-  ^  These  positions  were  enforced  m  the  State  Canal 

^               *,   ,         ^^««««v*  »T    ««  v«j  x/vx*  Convention  by  arguments  equally  impressive  and  un- 

vention  regarded  as  a  proper  system  of  man-  answerable,  and  with  an  earnestness  which  indicated 

a^ement.     The  State  canals  also  formed  the  the  settled  purpose  of  tho  delegates  and  of  those  they 
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represent  to  render  every  other  subject  subordinate  the  evid^cc  and  argnments  in  the  case.    The 

*^The  l^^^'^^UtiSTfeaS^  ^^  aooom  lishin  *"*^  continued  abont  two  weeks,  bnt  attracted 

these^ends.    ^y  cS  be  reaped  s?^M?uny  by  v«ry  Mttle  attention,  and  the  comnuMioner  was 

wise  selections  or  candidates  from  among  the  able  acquitted,  the  largest  vote  against  mm  on  any 

men  of  the  Btate  who  are  known  to  be  true  and  un-  article  being  eight  to  twenty, 

oompromising  flienda  of  the  canals  and  their  com-  Among  the  various  conventions  of  the  vear, 

tio^hi    ^^  Sv^S^^^^u^ma'*  be^  ^^ed  b^'  ^^  ^"®  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  puipose  of  "  prot^ting 

th^e^pOTtaSoonsidSa^oM.  "^^      eoyeme      y  ^^j^^ ^^  ^^^^ ^f  ^^  British  Ctovemment 

_,               ^.               J.    ^     .  ^  J      J  xv  with  reference  to  the  imprisomnent  of  adopted 

The  convention,  aooordmgly.  introduced  the  citizens,"  which  met  in  Albany  on  the  5th 

following  resolution  mto  its  platform  of  pnn-  of  February.     A  letter  was  received  fr«n 

^*P*®®*  Horatia  Seymour,  expressing  his     sjmpathr 

Bttoleed,  That  the  commercial  prominence  of  our  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  a  seria 

S2SijSd^gr^dn^nS^A*b^fsifS!  t^^^?^  ^»  -^opt*^ «»'>•«  -^^^  ^^ 

abuses  should  be  reformed :  and  that  the  best  inter-  ^^  loilowing : 

ests  of  the  Commonwealth  demand  their  judicious  en-  Bmohed^  That  the  American  people  hare  icgnded 

lar^ement  and  improvement,  so  that  their  ftill  ca-  with  deep  solidtude  the  course  of^the  Biitaah  G«t- 

pacity  wiU  be  utilized,  and  thftt  it  is  the  dnt^  of  the  erxmient  toward  naturalized  American  atuens— i:s 

General  Government  to  interest  itself  in  this  great  arbitrary  seizure  and  retention  of  them  without  tiiiL 

work.  and  the  assumption  of  the  British  courts  to  disr^ua 

n^A.    T\             ii    i^           Ai       ^ ^      J  At.  •  their  plea  of  citizenship  founded  upoxi  natnralizatiffl 

The  pemooratic  Convention  expressed  their  .nd  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  peipetnal  aUegianee! 

view  of  the  subject  m  the  following :  That  we  protest  against  such  assumptioiDs  as  at  to 

JUfohedy  That  in  the  State,  as  in  the  national  Gov-  ^^^  ^^  "^^  principles  of  free  jrovenmient,  and  we 

emment,  they  demand  economy  in  expenditure,  ^  ^V^n  the  Admmistration  at  Washmgton  to  resist 

strict  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  consti-  "^4"?   j  m?'        ^         j    **     * 

tution,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  iZ«wt>«*,  That  we  demandof  foreign  govermneDU 

against  the  encroachments  of  monopolies  created  by  ^^  nghts  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  on  the  part  of 

roecial  legislation.    That  the  canals  of  the  Stati  our  own.    That,,  commensurate  with  the  ri^ht  of  nato- 

which  have  contributed  largely  to  the  wealth  and  the  i»li»tion,  we  recognize  the  obligation  of  citiaensh^ 

commercial  supremacy  of  New  York,  should  remain  *he  duty  of  the  Government  to  restram  its  citizena 

the  property  of  its  citizens ;  that  they  should  be  kept  fro™  unlawful  acts  and  the  right  to  protect  them  in 

in  perfect  repair  and  so  improved  as  to  meet  the  S-  their  lawful  pursuits. 

mands  of  a  constantly-increasing  conmieroe ;  that  the  Heaolved.  That  the  claim  of  militaiy  service  asserted 

tolls  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  command  the  carry-  hy  some  of  the  Continental  nations  of  £uro|w,  against 


be  adopte<L  so  tiiat  corruption  and  peculation  shall  ^^^^  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govemmsitto 

cease  and  &e  canal  revenues  be  honestly  applied  to  demand  the  relinquishment  of  any  such  pretenaons, 

the  maintenance  of  the  canals  and  the  payment  of  ^^  to  enforce  the  position  by  aU  the  anthori^  of  the 

the  debts  incurred  in  their  construction.  Bepubhc             ,     ,    ,  .       ..,                  ,      , . 

Beaohed.  That  the  doctnne  of  the  perpetual  and  m- 

During  the  political  canvass,  however,  the  alienable  fUlegiance  of  a  subject  is  inoompalable  with 

greater  prominence  of  other  issues  caused  that  the  growth  of  modem  society,  and  the  fteedom  of 

ofthomanagementoftbecaiudstobeiBag^at  S^St^^SS's^Sl^X^tSS^'i^^^^ 

measure  overlooked ;  but  the  pubhc  attention  umi^u  o»«»  »  •  i^^mm  ocpuuM  i^. 

has  been  again  directed  to  the  subject,  and  it  The  Republicans  held  a  convention  at  Syra- 

is  confidently  expected  that  the  Legislature  of.  cuse,  on  the  5th  of  February,  to  appoint  dele- 

1869  wiU  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  impor-  gates  to  the  National  Gonventioii  at  Chicago, 

tant  branch  of  the  State  administration.  A  proportion  was  made  in  this  convention  to 

The  impeachment  of  Commissioner  Dom  reorganize  the  Republican  party  in  tbecityof 

was  the  result  of  the  investigations  of.  a  select  New  York,  under  the  joint  saperviaon  and 

committee  appointed  by  the  last  Legislature  to  direction  of  Freeman  J.  Flthian  and  Thom- 

ezamine  into  the  propriety  of  bringing  in  arti-  as  Murphy,  the  olyect  being  to  exdnde  from 

cles  of  impeac^iment  against  any  State  oflScer.  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  the  rsdlca! 

A  report  of  considerate  length  was  submitted,  delegation  from  that  city.     These  delegates 

which  closed  with  the  following  resolution :  were,  however,  admitted  by  a  vote  of  25i5  to 

Bewlved,  That  Robert  0.  Dom,  Canal  CommU-  6*-    Resolutions  were  adopted,  reaffirming  the 

sioneri  be  and  he  is  hereby  impeached  for  high  crimes  devotion  of  the  party  to  the  prino^los  of  jus- 

and  misdemeanora.  tice,  legality,  and  nationality,  dedfuing  its  ap- 

This  was  adopted,  and  managers  of  the  im-  proval  of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Oon- 

peachment  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  gress,  and  its  "unalterable  purpose  to  main* 

Eight  articles  of  impeachment  were  framed,  tain  untarnished  and  inviolate  the  pahlic  £uth 

charging  Mr.  Dom  with  corruption  and  fraud  in  and  national  credit,'^  and  pnmouncing  in  &vor 

several  contracts  which  had  been  made  for  re-  of  U.  8.  Grant  and  R.  E.  Fenton,  for  Prea- 

pairing  the  canals,  and  with  appropriathig  pub-  dent  and  Yioe-Preddent  of  the  United  States, 

lie  money  to  his  own  use  and  wat  of  his  fiivor-  On  the  evening  of  the  8d  of  Jul j  a  mass 

ites.    The  Senators  and  Judges  of  the  Court  of  meeting  of  working-men    was   held  at  the 

Appeals  sat  as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment  Cooper  Institute^  in  the  City  of  New  Toric, 

on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  May,  and  listened  to  under  the    auspices  of  the   National  Labor 
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Uiiiozi,  which  adopted  the  following  resola-  Hetolvedj  Thst  the  honor  of  the  American  people, 

tions  amonff  others  *  ^  ^^"^  ^  ^  ^^^  *^  when  we  welcomed  death  and 

_     -     ,    *   ^^,       '        , ,                ^-                  ,  sorrow  in  defence  of  the  Union,  demands  the  paT- 

J&w^f;«i,  That  the  natiomd  honor  must  be  proBer7e^^  mentof  our  National  obligations  according  to  tlieir 

by  paying  it*  debts  m  good  feith,  and  that  every  debt  letter  and  spirit :  and  that  we  regaid  any  attempt  at 

of  the  Cfovernment,  not  otherwise  spcciflcally  con-  repudiating  these  contracts,  or  evading  their  payment, 

tracted,  shall  be  paid  m  the  lawful  cnirenoy  of  the  as  diflhonoring  us  in  the  eyes^fmankincL  and  a 

Umted  States;  that  the  bonds,  when  redeemable,  crime  againstthe  national  honor,  only  surpa^ed  by 

should  be  paid  m  legal-tender  notea  or  exchanged  for  the  crime  of  treason  itself, 

other  bonds,  at  three  per  cent.,  oonverUble  mto  law-  SuoUwi,  That  we  welcome  to  our  country  the  peo- 

fill  money,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holders.  pie  ^f  otiier  lands,  that  we  beUeve  in  generous  laws 

Bached.  That  the  Bubho  interest  demands  the  of  naturalisation  and  immigration,  and  that  no  matter 

withdrawal  of  the  circulation  of  the  nrtional  ban^,  ^^xaX,  country  daima  theWrth-plioe  of  an  American 

and  the  substitution  of  legal-tender  Treasury  certifl-  citizen,  the  flag  should  cover  him  with  the  n^Jesty  of 

oates  in  their  stead.  o„r  national  power,  and  protect  him  in  peaceable 

Sesolved^  That  no  more  of  the  pubhc  domam  shall  pursuits  in  any  quarter  of  the  world, 

be  granted  to  wiy  corporation  under  any  pretext  '^  jUtoU>^,  ThiSregardingtiie  triumph  of  the  Demo- 

whatever,  and  all  &e  lands  not  disposed  of  should  be  emtio  par^  as  tiie  grwrtSt  calamity  tiiat  could  be- 

witiidrawn  from  the  market  and  granted  only  m  fgu  the  American  people,  we  proudhr  accept,  as  our 

smaU  quanUUes  to  actual  aettiers.  candidates,  Ulysses  sf  dnint  and  Schuvler  Colfax. 

The  Oonvention  of  Repnblicana,  for  the  nomi-  We  accept  them  as  the  representatives  of  all  that  has 

nation  of  State  officers  and  Presidential  eleo-  ^^  glorious  and  heroic  k  our  war,  and  of  tiie  wis- 

tor^metat8yracnse,onthe8thofJaly     John  fe^SigSi^Til'^I^S^ 

A.  Gnswold,  of  Troy,  was  nominated  for  Gov-  be  maintahied.  justice  enfowed,  and  the  national 

emor ;  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  of  Ithaea,  for  Lien-  honor  protected. 

tenant-€rovemor :  Alexander  Barclay,  for  Oa-  mvT\            i.*    r^          ^4           i.i.Aiv 

nal  Oommissioner;  Henry  A.  Bamui:  Inspeo-  The  D«nocratio  Oonyentiwi  met  at  Albimy 

tor  of  Prisons ;  OlinpbeU  A.  Yonng,  6lerk  of  »"  *^«  ^d  of  September.    By  far  the  Wr 

Court  of  App<id8.    the  foUowingis  the  plat-  part  of  the  ddegaUM  fyored  the  nomuuition 

fo™  of  th^Ua.  adopted  at'^this  couU-  tJ^^^l ST^^Zi'^lTT^.^^T. 

jReioUid,  That  we  tender  to  Congress  our  wannest  disposition  having  be^  fijown  by  some  of  the 

thanka  for  the  intrepidity,  sagacity,  and  foresight  party  to  brmg  forward  the  name  of  Henry  O. 

with  which  it  has  accomplished  the  great  work  of  Murphy  as  a  rival  candidate,  that  gentleman 

reconataruotion;  betrayed  ^  a  recreant  President,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  convention  requesting 

^sailed  by  the  remnants  of  the  rebel  anmesmt^^  ^h  ^        j^                     ^Ij^^  y^     avoid^.     Mr! 

Southern  States,  and  their  natural aUiesm the  Korth-  tt  /»      ^"  «•  vv***o«  T^  9  {^          »»vt«^.     on.!, 

em  States,  it  has  persistently  and  firmly  completed  Hoffman  was  nommated  by  aeolamation,  and 

its  work,  step  hj  step,  until  nearly  eveir  State  in  re-  Allen  0.  Beach  was  pat  on  the  ticket  for  Lien- 

bellion  once  again  sits  in  the  council  of  the  nation.  tenant-Governor.      Oliver    Basoom   was    the 

The  Confess  which  reconstructed  the  Union  will  nommee  for  Oanal  Commissioner ;  David  B. 

'^t^TliZ^':  i^l  ^b2Tr:?eJ':^ti&to'  tl  McNe V^r  ^pector  of  Prisona;  K  O.  Perrin, 

esteem  of  the  American  people.  Olerk  of  Oourt  01  Appeals.    The  platform  rati- 

Besolved,  That,  in  welcoming  back  to  the  Union  fies  the  nominations  and  reaffirms  the  prinoi- 

ourbrothers  of  the  South,  we  commend  and  sympa-  pies  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention, 

'^u -ITl^  i*^®^;P"^*  of  magnanimity  which  has  been  ^^  ^^jig  the  special  attention  of  dtizens  to  the 

exhibited  to  those  who,  whatever  may  have  been  Tr*  ^r^        oi#w*^w,»  ouv^u^uvu  v*  v^wa^ud  «v  uu« 

their  errors,  show  a  loyal  sympathy  with  the  princi-  foUowmg  propositions : 

pies  of  impartial  suffrage,  and  that  we  trust  the  spirit  1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their 

will  be  continued  so  long  aa  it  is  invited  b]^  corre-  righte  in  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  of  which 

spondinff  acts  of  loyalty,  until  every  restriction  and  some  of  them  are  deprived  by  the  unconstitutional 

disqualiScation  is  removed  from  those  who  have  been  and  revolutionary  measures  oi  a  Congress  which  is 

rebels,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  in  bondage.  perpetuating  disunion,  and,  by  its  usurpations  of 

£es^«d.  That  the  Bepubliean  party  can  never  fail  power,  threatens  the  estebUshment  of  a  centralized 

to  give,  to  the  brave  men  who  defended  the  Union  In  govemment  in  place  of  a  Federal  Union  of  equal 

the  army  and  mivy,  the  assurance  of  profound  and  States. 

fateful  esteem.    To  have  been  a  soldier  of  the  Union  2.  Amnesty  for  all  past  political  ofFenoee,  and  ths 

IS  as  proud  an  honor  as  to  have  been  a  soldier  of  the  regulation  ofthe  elective  franchise  in  all  the  States 

Bevolution.    The  county  owes  to  ito  soldiers  and  by  their  citizens,  without  any  interference  whatever 

sailors  ite  liberty,  ito  glory,  ito  very  Ufe;  and  we  by  the  Federal  Government. 

pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  eveiyjust  demand  they  8.  Payment  ofthe  public  obligations  in  strict  ao- 
may  make  upon  the  people,  prompt  payment  of  their  oordance  with  their  terms — in  g^d,  only  when  gold 
bounties,  generous  laws,  and  the  assignment  of  the  is  nominated  in  the  bond,  and  m  the  lawful  currency 
publio  lands  under  the  homestead  law,  which  are  the  ofthe  country  when  coin  is  not  specified, 
best  compensations  that  can  be  made  for  their  d&-  4.  Ifqual  taxation  of  every  species  of  property,  in- 
voted  ana  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  clu(]Ung  Qovemment  bonds  and  otiier  pubhc  securi- 

Resolved^  That  we  demand  from  the  General  Gk)V-  ties;  &e  simplification  ofthe  system  and  the  discon- 

emment  a  pure  and  economical  administration  of  tha  tinuance  of  inquisitorial  modes  of  assessing  and 

publio  affairs :  the  lessening  of  taxation ;  the  prompt  collecting  internal  revenue. 

ooUection of  tne  revenue:  the  reduction  of  the  army  6.  One  currency  for  the  Government  and  the 
and  navy :  a  less  prodigal  management  of  the  pubUo  people,  the  laborer  and  the  office-holder,  the  pen- 
land  ;  and,  as  rapidly  aa  consistent  with  the  burdens  sioner  and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and  the  bond- 
now  resting  upon  it.  a  return  to  specie  paymento ;  holder. 

that  we  especially  aesire  such  a  development  of  6.  Beform  of  abuses  in  administration;  reduction  of 
commercial,  maniukcturing,  agricultural,  and  mining  the  standing  army  and  navy;  abolition  of  the  Freed- 
interesto,  as  will  enable  us  to  increase  our  publio  men's  Bureau,  and  all  political  instrumentalities  de- 
wealth,  and  thus  more  easily  pay  our  national  debt,  signed  to  seenre  negro  supremacy;  restoration  of 
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rigbtAil  authority  to  and  the  independence  of  the  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 

Executive  and  Judiciary,  and  the  Buhordination  of  contracts."     His  lancuaire  on  this  point  is : 

the  military  to  the  civil  power.  _. ,      _^  ,    ,         ^i.  ^                      i.%i    ^     *  *t 

7.  Equal  rights  and  pi^tection  for  naturalized  and  ,  Th>  art  declares  that  no  person  sh^  vote  at  t!  e 
native-bom  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  election  for  delegates  to  said  ronvenUon  who  vil! 
assertion  of  American  nationality  which  shall  com-  not,  if  duly  chidlenged,  take  andsubecnbc  an  osth 
mand  the  respect  of  foreign  powers  and  ftimish  an  thirt  he  has  not  done  certain  acts  menfaoned  tberem, 
example  and  encouragement  to  people  struggling  for  and  mfliote  the  penalty  of  pohtical  disfranc^scmctt, 
natioial  integrity  and  constitutional  liberty;  without  any  pr«liminaiy  exwnination  or  trial^  for  a 

8.  That  the  tlinksofagrateftilpeople  are  ever  due  "?»"?  ^  take  said  oath.  Thus  the  citeen  is  de- 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  jpenlled  their  lives  in  Pnved,  upon  decbniM,  of  a  nght  guaranteed  b^  the 
defence  of  the  Bepublio,  and  that  their  claims  upon  Constitution  and  the  U^,  and  one  of  the  mort  mes- 
the  Government  and  the  people  shall  be  held  sacred  timable  pnvileges  of  a  free  government.^  There  can 
and  inviolable  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  the 

9.  That  the  'nation  U  under  deep  and  lasting  obU-  privilege  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise  for  any 


spected  his  oath  to  maintam  and  defend  the  Consti-  the  State  is  a  part  of  the  punishment  inflicted  after 

tution,  and  who  will  be  honored  in  history  as  one  of  conviction  for  felony.    It  arbitrarily  and  aramnar-y, 

the  most  determined  defenders  of  American  liberty ;  •^  without  anv  of  the  forms  of  Uw,  punishes  for  tn 

and  that  Chief-Justice  Chase,  who,  in  the  trial  insti-  office  created  hy  the  law  itself.                    ^   t    • 

tuted  to  depose  the  Executive  as  an  obstacle  to  par-  When  the  act  m  question  was  passed  by  the  Lega- 

tisan  and  revolutionary  purposes,  proved  faithful  to  l»ture,  there  was  no  law  in  this  State  whieh  cco- 

his  high  trusts,  and  restored  the  Judidaiy  to  its  demned  or  oharaotenzed  the  conduct  which  is  pm- 

ancient  renown,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  not  only  ">®dJ'*  **^  *?^  \^  depriving  the  citiacn  of  the  rifiit 

of  the  Democracy  of  this  State  and  nation,  but  of  aU  of  si^rage.  This  law  created  a  new  crime,  and  make* 

friends  of  civil  government  an  offence  which  did  not  previously  exist.    It  pca- 

T        IX'       i    ax  A      Of  '     Ai-    ^  n      •  ishes  for  an  act  which  was  not  a  crime  when  e«^mmjt- 

In  relation  to  State  affairs  the  foUowing  was  ted.    Besides,  the  statute  in  question,  in  Tiolation  of 

adopted :  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  pronomioes  jndgm^: 

BemUtd,  That  all   registration   and  exdse  laws  of  condemnation  without  evidence,  without  a»yoj- 

should  be  unifonn  in  their  operation  throughout  the  portunity  to  defend  against  the  charge,  and  wiihoU 

State :  and  that  the  execution  of  excise  laws  and  the  ^Z  ^"^1.  Jt  makes  the  party  the  accuser  of  Imnself, 

collection  of  fees  under  tiiem  should  be  made  tiirough  "nd  his  reftisal  to  acquit  himself,  his  own  condcmna- 

the  local  authorities  in  the  several  counties.  f^on.    It  punishes  for  an  offence,  before  an  accosstK-n 

is  made  and  a  trial  had  judicially,  according  to  tie 

The  election  took  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land.    It  compeld 

of  November,   and  resulted  in  favor  of  the  l^un?  in  a  direct  vioktion  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

Democratic  candidates  both  for  State  officers  2.2il!?f„^lttlf^*w\^^ 

J  T>      'J     x»  1    1     i.           Ti.       VI        A    i?  refusal  to  testify  tnat  he  is  innocent  operates  to  pr^- 

and  Presidential  electors.    The  whole  vote  for  ^uce  his  conviction,  and  seals  his  gumT  The  olq€«t 

Governor    was    850,656,    of  which    Hoffinan  of  the  fifth,  amendment  was  to  prevent  the  party  frcqa 

received  439,301  and  Griswold  411,355,  giving  being  caUed  upon  as  a  witness  of  his  own  goilt.   To 

the  former  a  majority  of  27,946.    The  entire  oompel  him  to  testify  would  violate  this  provi«ioa ; 

vote  cj«t  for  Prejdential  electors  was  849  766^  &12^SlL^e^eSL^S?sIL'^^ 

of  which  429,888  were  for  electors  pledged  an  evasion  of  th«  provision  cited. 

to  Tote  for  Seymonr,  and  419,888  were  In  _.        .            ., ._    ., .       ^v     i      j    i     j 

favor  of  the  election  of  Grant     Seymour's  ,  The  act  preecnbiBg  this  oath  19  idso  declared 

m^ority  in  the  State  was  just  10,000.    Thirty-  *<>J>«  «»?*T*'y  **!  the  pro^aons  of  the  consti- 

one  members  of  Congrei  were  chosen,  of  tntion  of  the  State.    The  Judge  says : 

whom  thirteen  are  Democrats,  and  eighteen  I  sm  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  statute  in  (|pe^ 

Republicans.    The  Legislature  of  1869  has  17  ^on  vioUtes  tiie  constitution  of  tiie  State  of  Kcw 

^®P^¥^S?^®',"?^  ^^  ^®?^«^*J^  ^  ^\  Senate,  %^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^..i,. 

and  76  Republicans  and  52  Democrats  m  the  stitutionprescribes  the  qualifications  of  electoTs.wb'^ 

Assembly.    In  the  City  of  New  York  there  shall  be  entitled  to  vote^*  for  all  officers  th«t  now  cr 

were  173,683  voters  remstered,  165,894  votes  hereafter  mav  bo  elected  by  the  people." 

were  cast  for  Governor,  of  which  112,622,  or  a  .  J^V®^''^  sectipn  of  the  nmoteenth  •rtide  rr>. 

.     .r^     1p  an  iKft        '        "     ^      v/     Vt  ir  vides  for  the  submission  ol  the  question,  whethfr  a 

m^onty  Of  69,150  were  given  for  Mr.  Hoff-  convention  shaU  be  caUed,  « to  the  elector*  qnaliS*^ 

man.     The  full  vote  for  Mayor  m  December  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  meas^  a 

was  95,944,  of  which  A.  Oakey  Hall  received  migority  of  the  electors  so  qualified  voting  at  each 

76,109,   or  a  majority  of  64,274  over  Fred,  election  shaU  decide  in  fevor  of  such  oonye^^ 

A.' Ooikling,  the Vub W^^                .  .  Sy^SITS^le^'ii?!^  tSlfn^^n"?.  '"iS 

The  Court  of  Appeals  pronounced  a  decision  ckuse  does  not  confer  upon  the  Legislotare  any 

against  the  legality  of  political  test  oaths  at  power  to  create  disabilities  not  eidstingat  the  tJaTo 

the  November  term.    The  case  arose  nnder  under  the  Constitution,  or  to  restnot  the  right    ' 

the  '"         "'    '     -     .■^..  --         .^,.  ,    , 

tion ^ 

the  State,  which  excluded  from  the  privilege  oFvoting,  and  thus,  in  the  exerelse  of  an  tmlimit^d 

of  voting  all  persons  who  refused  to  take  a  discretion,  be  able  to  disfranchise  any  class  of  cin- 

prescribed  oath.   Judire  Miller  held  the  opinion  »%  ^l^e^  tiie  right  is  already  clearly  c^ablished. 

44i«*  *v.i^  «r««  4nA^»»t;^An4-  «^*v  ♦i^o  yii^^TicA  ^f  The  ststute  also  violates  section  one  of  article  one 

that  this  was  mconsistent  with  the  clanse  of  ^f  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which  decho^itiist 

the  Federal  Constitution  which  declares  that  "no  member  of  this  Slate  shall  be  disfranchised  or 

*^  no  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  past  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to 
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any  citizens  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or 
the  jadgment  of  his  peers."  ^*  The  lav  of  the  land  " 
does  not  mean  a  statute  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  wrong,  but  the  law  which  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  alleged  offence  was  perpetrated.  The 
provision  was  intended  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  (Wynehammer  o^.  The  reople.  18 
N.  Y.,  898,  894,  and  416,  and  cases  cited).  The 
section  in  question  pronounces  a  judgment  and 
disfranchises  the  elector  without  judge  or  jury,  or 
any  of  the  forms  required  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  proceedings. 

It  also  -violates  section  six  of  article  one,  which  de- 
clares that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
crime,  exoept  on  presentment  of  a  grand  jury ;  and 
the  second  section  of  the  same  article,  which  secures 
the  right  of  Mai  by  jury  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has 
heretofore  been  hela  inviolate. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  October 
1, 186T,  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of 
the  State  of  $2,860,686.88.  The  payments  made 
daring  the  year  amounted  to  $10,208,198.46, 
thus  giving  $18,068,784.84  to  be  provided  for 
by  taxation,  while  the  receipts  from  that  source 
were  $10,112,881.80,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
$2,956,453.64.  This  was  afterward  made  up 
by  the  payment  of  $4,000,000  due  fi-om  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  receipts  of  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  all  the  fhnds  of  the  State,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  canal  and  free-school  funds,  amounted 
to  $16,003,178.68,  and  the  payments  on  the 
same  account  were  upward  of  $15,000,000, 
which  left  a  balance  of  $748,521.41.  The  State 
tax  levied  in  1868  was  5  J  mills  on  each  dollar 
of  taxable  property,  and  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Por  schools,  1 J  mills;  for  general  pur- 
poses, 1 J  mills ;  for  canals,  ifj  mill ;  for  bounty 
debt,  2J  mills;  and  for  the  Whitehall  and 
Plattsburgh  work,  -X  mill ;  all  of  which  yield- 
ed a  total  revenue  of  $10,243,317.01. 

The  State  debt,  on  the  30th  of  September, 

1867,  Tras  $48,867,682.22,  classified  as  follows: 

General  Fond  Debt $5,ft4S,e2S  S9 

Contlnzent 180,000  00 

Canal 16,788,000  00 

Boimty 86,883,000  00 

Total $48,867,683  33 

On  the  80th  of  September,  1868,  the  total 
funded  debt  was  reduced  to  $44,968,786.40, . 
classified  as  follows: 


Oeneral  Fund. 
Conttngent..., 

Canal 

Bounty 


68,000  00 
14,349,900  00 
36,948,000  00 


Total $44,968,786  40 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  the  State  debt  on  the  80th  of  September, 
1868,  after  deducting  the  unapplied  balances 
of  the  sinking  funds  of  that  date : 


SaptembCT,  1898. 

BidaBMorUM 

SlnUu  Fandt. 

8epUW,18a8. 

BalannofDcbt 

QenemlFand 
Contingent... 

Canal 

Boanty 

$4,707,836  40 

68,000  00 

14,349,900  00 

35,943,000  00 

•$168,178  64 

16,517  83 

4,017,383  48 

tl,918,408  87 

$4,664,647  86 

63,483  18 

10,332,727  67 

84,034,691  18 

Total 

$44,968,786  40 

$6,104,887  66 

$88,864,448  74 

•  Inclndei  $880,000  due  October  1, 1868,  and  since  paid, 
t  Dednctinff  interest  accmed  to  October  1, 1868,  payable 
January  It  18i59. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  canals : 

Balance  on  hand  October  7, 1867 $8,840,936  66 

Beceiyed  during  the  year 6,681,396  11 

Total $9,523,161  77 

Ftdd  dnrfaig  the  year 4,838,889  88 

Balance  September  80, 1868 $4,698,933  44 

Hevenues  and  JSxpendUures. 

Receipts  from  tolls $4,417,660  60 

Becelpts  ftom  rent  of  surplus  water 750  00 

Interest  on  current  rerenues 83,791  69 

Hlscellaneons  receipts 36,444  98 

Total $4,477,646  17 

Payments  to  commissioners  for  repairs $341,047  18 

To  contractors  for  repairs 776,118  74 

To  superintendents  for  repairs 391  03 

To  collectors  for  salaried,  etc 76,761  11 

To  weigimiaBters 18,847  70 

HUsoeUaaeons 77,079  89 

Total $1,184,345  04 

Surplus  reyenues,  mostly  applied  to  the  sink- 
ing ftmds $8,888,801  18 

The  produce  of  the  State  salt  springs  of  On- 
ondaga for  the  year  was  8,798,614  bushels, 
yieldmg  a  revenue  of  $88,049.47  obtained  at 
an  expense  of  $49,288,  which  leaves  the  net 
profit  to  the  State  at  $88,811.47. 

The  earnings  and  expenses  of  tlie  State  Pris- 
ons are  as  follows : 

JBaminos. 

Sing  Sing $186,868  78 

Aubum 136,884  88 

Clinton 888,438  66 

Totol $499,137  66 

JSsBpenta, 

Sing  Sing $808,864  86 

Auoum 308,889  68 

Clinton -....    430,008  31 

Total $983,313  80 

The  following  figures  relate  to  the  Public 
Schools : 

Amount  reported  on  band,  Oct  1, 1867 $1,197,934  70 

Apportioned  to  districts 3,315,166  80 

Proceeds  of  Gospel  and  School  Lands 33,848  46 

Baised  by  Local  Taxation 6,811,186  13 

From  all  other  sources 688,846  68 

Total $10,480,407  66 

Esependiturea. 

For  teachers*  wages $6JS86,640  43 

ForUbraries 36,986  48 

Forapparatns 384,888  84 

fpr  colored  schools 64,766  68 
or  school-houses,  sites,  repairs,  fdmiture, 

etc 3,166,566  38 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses 080,640  61 

Amount  reported  on  hand,  Oct.  1, 1868 1,470,640  01 

Total $10,480,407  66 

dumber  of  children  of  school  a^ 1,464,434 

Nomber  of  children  attending  school  some  por* 

tion  of  the  year 971,513 

Number  of  tubers    employed  in    common 

schools  for  88  weeks  or  more 16,680 

Number  of  male  teachers 5,888 

Number  of  female  teachers 31,870 

Number  of  school  districts 11,781 

Number  of  school-houses 11,673 

Number  of  yolumes  in  district  libraries 1,064,339 

Amount  of  pabllc  mcmey  to  be  appropriated 

during  current  fiscal  year $3,680,000 

NORTH  OAROLINA.  The  convention, 
which  was  called  to  irame  a  new  constitution 
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for  the  State  of  North  Oarolina  under  the  >  The  only  oath,  prescribed  for  every  person 
reconstrnction  acts  of  Congre«S)  met  at  Raleigh  on  his  induction  into  office,  is  the  ordinary  as- 
on  the  14th  of  Febraary,  and  proceeded  to  the  aeveration  that  he  will  simport  the  Oonsdtiition 
work  appointed  for  it  without  delay.  Borne  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  St^ta 
little  sensitiveness  was  displayed  at  first  in  a  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  he  will  perform^ 
resolution,  adopted  on  the  second  day  of  its  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  daties  which  he 
session,  that  ^*  no  reporter  for  any  newspaper  assomes  in  accepting  the  official  positiaEn. 
be  allowed  upon  this  floor,  who  treats  the  The  article  on  the  Indiciary  aboliflhee  the 
convention  or  any  of  its  members  with  dis-  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  aoHs  in 
respect,  bnt  that  they  shall,  in  case  of  offence  equity,  and  provides  for  the  establiahment  of  a 
in  this  respect,  be  ezduded  from  the  floor  of  supreme  oourt^  superior  oonrta,  courts  of 
the  hall,  and  from  the  galleries."  The  ^^dis-  justices  of  the  peace,  and  q[>ecial  oomts.  The 
respect "  which  called  forth  this  rule  consisted  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a  chief-jiistioe  wi^ 
in  designating  the  colored  members  by  the  four  associates,  and  exercises  in  general  mat- 
word  "negro,"  placed  after  their  names  in  the  ters  only  an  appellate  juriBdicti<»i.  The  judges 
reports  of  the  proceedings.  The  only  impor-  of  both  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Comts  are 
tant  discussions  which  arose  during  the  sittings  to  be  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the  qualified 
of  the  convention  were  connected  with  the  voters  of  the  State,  and  hold  their  positionB  for 
subject  of  equal  rights  for  whites  and  blacks,  a  term  of  eight  years. 

In  the  constitution,  as  framed  and  adopted,  no  The  elective  franchise  is  conferred  upon 
distinction  of  races  is  in  any  way  recognized,  every  male  {person,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
though  attempts  were  made,  by  the  members  upward,  native  in  the  country  or  legally  natu- 
opposed  to  the  enfranchisement  of  negroes,  to  ralized,  who  shall  have  resided  in  l^e  State 
introduce  provisions  loo^g  to  various  dis-  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  election, 
criminations  to  be  made  by  fhture  Legislatures,  and  thirty  days  in  the  county  in  whi(^  he  of- 
The  principal  debate  on  this  topic  occurred  on  fers  to  vote.  No  exception  to  this  rule  is  made 
the  consideration  of  the  article  regulating  the  whatever,  but  "  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
suffrage,  and  on  that  making  provision  for  the  vote  without  registration,  or  to  register  with- 
organization  and  management  of  public  schools,  out  first  taking  an  oath  or  aflSrmation  to  sap- 
One  member  made  an  elaborate  speech  to  port  and  maintain  the  ConstLtntion  and  laws 
show  "  the  physical  and  mental  inferiority  of  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitntion  and 
the  African  race,  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  laws  of  North  Carolina,  not  inconaisteBt  there- 
live  on  a  footing  of  social  and  political  equality  with.'' 

with  the  whites."  The  only  persons  disqualified  from  holding 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  these  declarations :  office  are :  "  First,  all  persons  who  shall  deuy 

SsonoK  4.  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  the  being  of  Almighty  God.     Second,  all  per- 

member  of  the  American  Union,  that  the  people  sons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  treason, 

thereof  are  part  of  the  American  nation ;  that  there  perjury,  or  of  any  other  infamous  crime,  since 

it  ^^  S^^i*""^  \^*  Sf^  ^^  IH"  ®***®  ^  ■®^^®'  ""^  becoming  citizens   of  the   United  States,  or 

that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source,  or  upon  »'j^""**"e^*»«*'«"o    "j    •«*^  w«»w,«Afcjw.w;o,  v* 

whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union,  or  to  sever  oi  corruption  or  malpractice  in  office,  unless 

said  nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  such  persons  shaQ  have  been  legally  restived 

power  of  the  State.  to  the  rights  of  citizenship." 

Seo  6.  That  every  citizen  of  this  Stote  owes  par-  Qn  the  subject  of  the  right  of  sufirage  and 

amount  alle^anoe  to  the  Constitution  and  Govern-     .^  ^i5«:wi;4-«  4.^  «4«^^    +w^  L..tLujL  •#_ t„ 

ment  of  thelJnited  States,  and  thiit  no  kw  or  ordi-  <>^  ehgibihty  to  office,  two  minonty  reports 

nanoe  of  the  State,  in  contravention  or  subversion  were  submittea  by  cufierent  members  of  the 

•  thereof^  can  have  any  binding  force.  oommittee  which  had  those  sul^jects   under 

Seo.  6.  To  maintain  the  honor  and  good  fidth  of  *  consideration.    One  of  these  was  in  &Tor  of 

Mrded  as  invioUble  and  never  be  questioned ;  but  f  ^^«^  portion  of  the  blacks  who  had     lecent- 

the  State  shall  never  assume  or  pa^,  or  authorize  the  ly  emerged  from  slavery,  and  were  unfitted,  bj 

collection  of,  anv  debt  or  obligation,  expressed  or  previous  education  and  habits  of  thought  and 

implied,  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  self-reliance,  for  the  intelHgent  disekaige  of 

agamst  the  Umted  States,  or  any  chum  for  the  loss  +1.^  ;i««a.   ^^j  «A«%A««kii;S;Aa  «»i«;^i.    ~«u 

OT  emancipation  of  any  slave.  ?^«  ?^**««  ^^  responsibDitoes  whieh  would 

Sbo.  88.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  othei^  devolve  upon  them ;"  and  the  other  proposed 

wise  than  for  crime  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  such  limitations  as  would  deprive  those,  who 

beenduly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  forever  took  a  prominent  part  in  ^e  cause  of  the 

prohibited  within  this  State.  ^^^^  in  the  late  civil  war,  from  partadpatiDg 

The  elections  for  members  of  the  General  in  the  rights  of  dtizenahip.    Neither  of  these 

Assembly  are  hereafter  to  be  held  on  the  first  re}>orts  had  any  influence  in  shying  the  nro- 

Thursday  in  August  of  alternate  years,  com-  visions  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  and  no 

mencing  in  ISVO,  and  that  body  is  to  meet  on  reference  is  to  be  found  in  that  instniment 

the  third  Monday  in  November.    There  are  to  either  to  a  distinction  of  races  or  to  the  loyalty 

be  60  Senators  and  120  Bepresentatives,  each  or  disloyalty  of  any  class  of  dtiiens. 

holding  office  for  two  years.    The  torm  of  of-  On  the  subject  of  education,  ample  powers 

fice  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  Govern-  are  given  to  the  Legialature  to  establuh  and 

ment  is  four  years.  support  an  effective  school  system,  and  pro- 
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vision  is  made  for  the  management  and  main*  Tote  of  the  people  wea  to  be  taken  on  the 
tenanoe  of  the  State  Uniyersity.  It  is  pro*  ratification  of  the  constitution,  appointed  the 
Tided  that  the  public  schools  shall  be  open,  firee  21st,  22d  and  23d  of  April  for  tnat  purpose, 
of  charge,  to  all  children  of  the  State  between  and  farther  provided  that  at  the  same  election 
the  age  of  six  and  twentj-one,  and  the  Gen-  Senators  and  Representatives  to  the  General 
eral  Assembly  is  empowered  to  enact  that  Assmnbly,  and  all  the  State  and  coanty  offi- 
"  every  child  of  snfficient  mental  and  physical  cers,  as  well  as  Representatives  to  the  Con- 
ability  shall  attend  the  Pnblio  Schools  dnrin?  gress  of  the  United  States,  should  be  chosen, 
the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  A  certified  copy  of  this  ordinance  was  for- 
eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six-  warded  to  General  Canby,  commander  of  the 
teen  months,  iinleis  edncated  by  other  means."  military  district,  and  on  the  28d  of  March  he 
The  advantages  of  the  University  are  extended,  issued  aa  order  for  holding  the  election,  con- 
*^  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  yonth  of  tibe  taining  complete  instmctions  for  revising  the 
State  free  of  expense  for  tuition."  registration  of  qualified  voters,  and  for  receiv- 

A  homestead  and  dwelling  not  exceeding  ing  and  returning  the  votes.  Among  the  in- 
one  thousand  dollars  in  value,  and  personid  structions  contained  in  his* order,  were  the 
property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dol-  following : 

lars,  are  exempted  from  sale  under  execution  eth.  The  aherUr  and  other  peaoe-offloen  of  each 

or  other  legal  process  for  the  collection  of  <x>im^  ue  lequind  to  be  present  during  the  whole 
any  debt    The 
acquired  before 

them  free  from  liability  ou  aooouuii  oi  we  aeocs    election,  or  other  interruption  of  good _ 

of  their  husbands.  there  should  be  more  than  one  polling  place  in  any 

All  able-bodied  male  persons  between  the  county,  the  sheriff  of  tl^B  county  is  empowered  and 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  years,  who  are  ^^  ^  °»*^«  »?^  •? ^S?*®^?  ^^  H^-  d«P?^«»> 
citizei^ofthe  United  States,  are^ma^^  Sl^a^^S fS^tl^Tt'^t^'s^S^^^ 
duty  m  the  mihtia,  unless  averse  to  bearing  of  quiet  and  order ;  and  he  is  farther  x«quirad  to  re- 
arms from  religious  scruples;  and  it  is  made  port  these  amngemente  in  advance  to  the  commander 
the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  of  the  military  post  in  which  his  county  is  situated, 
efficient  employment  of  this  force,  to  execute  loth.  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  of  dis- 
,^""'  ^"i'*v/»««**w  V*  v  o  V  v^  uv  %w..^ui«  chaise  from  employment,  or  other  oppressive  means 
the  law,  suppress  nots  or  msurrection,  and  to  to  prevent  any  person  from  registeriSg  or  exeixrising 
repel  invasion.                                                      ^*-  --^'-  -'----• —  * '-^—^ ^.u^._:.  —  ^ 

The  following  section  renders  the 

ment  of  the  constitution  quite  difficult :  -  *i.          ^     j  *-..  i    i^  *u   ^i»    ,      v     -i-x 

^  cause  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  offenders  by  military 

ScOTiox  3.  No  part  of  the  oonstitution  of  this  State  authority.      The  exhibition  or  carrying  of  deadly 

shall  be  altered,  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  weapons  in  violation  of  General  Orders  No.  10.  of 

have  been  read  three  times  in  ea<^  House  of  the  1867,  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  polling-places  aur- 

General  Assembly,  and  amed  to  by  three-fifths  of  ing  the  election  herein  ordered,  will  be  regarded  and 

the  whole  number  of  members  of  each  House,  respeo-  treated  as  an  additional  offence. 

lively ;  nor  shall  anv  alteration  take  place,  until  the  11th.  All  bar-rooms,  saloons^  and  other  places  for 


tion  proposed  by  the  preceding  General  Assembly  and  during  this  time  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating 

shall  DC  agreed  to,  in  the  first  session  thereafter,  by  liquors  at  or  near  any  polling-place  is  prohibited, 

two-thirds  of  the  whole  representation  in  each  House  The  police  officers  of  cities  and  towns,  ana  the  sber- 

of  the  General  Assembly,  after  the  same  shall  have  iffs  and  other  peace-officers  of  counties,  will  be  held 

been  read  three  times  on  three  several  days  in  each  responsible  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  prohibit 

House,  then  the  said  General  Assembly  shall  pre-  tion,  and  will  promptly  airest  and  hold  for  trial  idl 

scribe  a  mode  by  which  the  amendment  or  amend-  persons  who  maj^  transgress  it. 

monts  may  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  12th.  Military  interference  with  elections,  "  unless 

the  House  of  Representatives  throughout  the  State;  it  shall  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of 

and  if,  upon  comparing  the  votes  given  in  the  whole  the  United  States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls." 

State,  it  shall  appear  that  a  minority  of  the  voters  is  prohibited  by  tne  Act  of  Oongress  approvea  Foo- 

voting  thereon  have  approved  thereof,   then,  and  ruary  25, 1866,  and  no  soldiers  will  be  allowed  to  ap- 

not  otherwise,  the  same  shall  become  a  part  of  the  pear  at  any  polling-place,  unless  as  citizens  of  the 

constitution.  State  they  are  quabfled  and  are  re^stercd  as  voters, 

-,,          .     .     1     -L.    j.»              J     X    xt           i_  wid  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting;  but  the 

ihe  principal  objections  made  to  the  work  commanders  of  posts  wifi  keep  their  troops  well  in 

of  the  convention,  either  by  ite  own  members  hand  on  the  days  of  election,  and  wUl  be  prepared 

or  in  the  publio  prints,  were  based  on  its  free-  ^  <^  promptly  if  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to 

dom  from  any  provisions  making  distinctions  P'®*®'^®  *be  peace. 

among  citizens  on  aoconnt  of  race,  color,  or  The  State-officers  to  be  chosen  were  a  gov- 
previons  condition.  The  convention  concluded  emor,  Uentenant-govemor,  auditor,  treasurer, 
its  labors  with  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  superintend- 
first  election,  at  which  the  vote  was  to  be  ent  of  public  instruction,  attorney-general, 
taken  on  its  ratificaticm,  and  acyoumed  on  the  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  and  one 
17th  of  March«  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  each  of  twelve 

The  ordinance  of  the  convention,  providing  judicial  districts, 

for  the  holding  of  the  election  at  which  the  A  disposition  was  shown,  on  the  part  of  all 


JSetoUied,  That,  despurine  of  wnj  restontaon  of 

»  under  tne  conduol  of  thst  or- 
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classes  of  people  in  the  State  to  talce  part  in  and  believea  that  ita  rights  and  powers,  in  that  re- 

the  political  canvass,  and  exert  their  influence  fP««*»  '^^^^  ^  P"*?I!i  ^^  '^J^^^^ 

Av  ^v«   a»«;*inf   *\x^  r^^Twr   ^y^vtof Ur.^-;/^*.      Ti/ii^  l*'^  "^  tho  eaTuer  and  better  days  of  theBepablie, 

for  or  against  the  new  constitution.    Dele-  ^^  ^^^        ^^^00*  impiument  thereof,  b/l^ 

gates  of  the  Conservative  or  Democratic  party  jation  or  otherwise,  willbe  destructive  to  the  best 
met  in  convention,  at  the  call  of  their  State  interests  of  the  country,  and  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
executive  committee,  at  Raleigh,  on  the"  Yth  of  *^%^^P^P^®"  , 
February  anddecideduponapljmoforganlza.  ^^f^^}J^^ 

tion  for  the  party  throughout  the  State.  ^  The  gankation  which  now  contiohj  the  proceedings  of 

purpose  of  the  convention,  as  expressed  in  the  Congress,  waiving  all  fbrmer  party  feeling  and  pngo- 

preamble  to  its  declaration  of  principles,  was  dice,  this  convention  does  most  nnhesitatiDgiy  ree- 

**  to  consider  the  present  anomalous  condition  <*"i™«?^  S^^  invite^e  ootoeiation  of  aU  the  people 

of  the  State,  and  of  the  country,  and  to  con-  ?^^°'*^  ^?I?^  TJ?"  ^^^^S*"*^  "^^  Conaery. 

\IZ       x^L    '  vi  uuv  wuubi  J,  €M«*^  w  x^u.  tivc  uicn  of  the  North  and  West,  who  are  now  noUj 

suit  together  upon  tne  gnevances  which  now  gtruggling  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ConstitotioD 

afflict  and  threaten  them  (the  Conservatives),  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  the  restoration  of  iks 

and  the  course  of  action  proper  to  be  adopted  Southern  StoteA  to  their  rights  hx  the  Union,  <m  the 

in  the  trying  circumstances  which   surround  ^^^  foundation  of  hannony  and  peace. 
them."     After  declaring  their  *'  unalterable       The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Raldgh 

devotion   to  the  principles  of  constitutional  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  placed  candidates  in 

liberty,"  and  their  "  fealty  to  the  Government  nomination  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the 

of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the  Fed-  election  in  ApriL    The  Republican  candidate 

era!  Constitution,"  jmd  averring  that  they  ao-  for  Governor  was  "WnL  W.  Holden,  andThomffi 

cept  in  good  faith  "  the  legitimate  and  legal  S.  Ashe  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats. 
results  of  the  late  war,"  and  heartily  desired       The  whole  number  of  voters  registered  in 

peace  and  concord  with  their  "  sister  States,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  196,876,  of 

and  with  the  entire  United  States,"  they  em-  whom  117,481  were  whites  and  79,445  colored, 

bodied  the  leading  articles  of  their  political  faith  The  whole  vote  on  the  constitution  at  the  dec- 

in  the  following  resolutions:  tion  of  April,  1868,  was  167,127;  98,118  votes 

Bssohed^  That,  regarding  the  Constitution  of  the  vere  for  ratification,  and  74,009  against  it,  giv- 

United  States  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  the  ad-  ing  a  migority  of  19^09  in  favor  of  adoptiog 

mmistrationofthe  Government,  and  that  the  p^^^  that  instrument.      The  entire  rote  east  for 

of  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  aepwt-  Governor  was  179,950:  Holden  received  96,- 

mentsare  equal  and  coordinate,  as  defined  by  that  V^^J    ^  t   c^  oa  a^^   ^rriii     y         .    .^ /o ' 

instrument,  we  do  respectfully  and  solemnly  protest  4^^»  *^*  Ashe  88,401 ;  Uoiden  s  nu^onty,  13,- 

against  the  enforcement  upon  our  people  of  the  re-  048.    There  were  seven  members  of  Congress 

construction  Acts  and  policy  of  Congress,  as  uncon-  chosen,  Republicans  from  the  first,  second, 

stitutional,  unwise,  and  destructive  to  Bodety^  and  third    fourtn    and  fifth  districta.  and  Bono- 

violative  of  that  great  principle  of  American  pohtics,  ^^x^'a,^^  avI  ^^i»  ^^a  .A«^«4^Tr^:«*«:^aa   »n.* 

that  each  Btates&U  have  the  exclusive  control  of  iti  oratefrom  the  sixth  wid  seventh  districts.  The 

own  internal  affairs.  constitution  of  the  State  Legislatiire  is  as  fol- 

£i8olved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  oonven-  lows : 
tion,  that  the  great  and  all  absorbing  issue,  now  ScMto. 


soon  to  be  presented  to  the  people  or  the  State,  is  Bepublicans 88  82  130 

negro  suffrage  and  negro  equality,  if  not  s\q>remaoy,  Democrats 12  33  60 

and  whether,  hereafter,  in  K'orth  Carolina  and  the  —  —  — 

South,  the  white  man  is  to  be  placed  politically.  Bepublican  minority.  26  44  70 

and,  as  a  consequence,  socially^  upon  a  footing  01 

equality  with  the  negro,  and,  m  many  localities.        The  constitution  of  North  Carolina  met  the 

subject  to  his  government  as  a  superior.    That  we  approbation  of  Congress,  and,  on  the  25th  of 

hereby  earnestly  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  Mnong  other  Houtoem  btates,  into  tne  UnioB 

State  to  manfully  meet  the  issue  now  attempted  to  as  soon  as  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 

be  forced  upon  them,  and  to  use  every  proper  Federal  Constitution  should  be  ratified  by  its 

SSer  ^""^^^  *°  *''®'*        impending  Legislature.    In  order  that  the  vote  might  be 

Jiesolv^.  That,  whUe  we  are  unalterably  opposed  **^«^  on  this  matter,  and  that  such  laws  might 

to  politicaJ  and  social  equality  with  the  black  race,  he  passed  as  should  be  necessary  m  reorganu- 

we  yet  have  no  unjust  nreiudices  afainst  that  race;  ing  the  Government  of  the  State,  the  Genenl 

that  we  are  determined,  bv  just  laws,  to  protect  Assembly  was  convoked,  by  proclamation  of 

them  fully  m  all. their  civil  rights,  joid  to  confer  ^j^    Governor  elect,  to  meet  at  Raleigh  on  the 

upon  them  all  privileges  which  can  be  done  con-  X    .  j         «  t  J'*'=~V'^*"™  ""  *i.«a^«  vh 

afetently  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  both  races.  first  day  Of  July.    Judge  Feareon,  who  was  to 

BMolved^  That  the  distressed  and  impoverished  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  membosof 
condition  of  our  people  earnestly  demands  the  the  Legislature,  was  informed  by  Greneral  Can- 
S35to?<Si^dIJi!f  ™****^**  °^  "^®^  ^^*  *^®  ^®"  by  that  no  oath  would  be  required  except  that 
^^^^"^r^ha^'^tMs  convent  prescribed  in  the  constitution  of  the  State.  In 
feelings  of  gratitude,  the  heroic  and  patriotic  efforts  order  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  new 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  restore  the  State  Government,  the  €k)vemor  and  lieu- 
Union  and  harmony  and  good-will  among  the  Amer-  tenant-Governor  were  removed   by  mifitaiy 

'"^Z^^^That  this  convention  regards  the  Su-  r,^?""' T^*^^  F^'f^'"  ""^^^^^^^ 

preme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  the  legitimate  lately  elected  tO  those  positions.     This  order 

expounder,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  Constitution—  was  to  take  effect  on  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
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Ifltare,  July  Ist.    This  oonrso  did  not  meet  the  'vnll  be  sent  to>day  to  the  militaTy  oommanders  In 

approval  of  Governor  Worth,  and  he  published  North  Carolina  to  abstain  from  the  exereiae  of  any 

♦v>Jr  «r^n^^»rt»»  •^•.^4>A«4.    A^^*^o»«^  4-^  rs-r^^^^^^-m  authority  under  the  reoonstruction  laws,  except  to 

the  following  protest,  addressed  to  Governor  ^^^^^  upWnished  busmeas,  and  not  to  'interfSre  m 

Uolden :  any  oivd  matters  nnlees  the  ezeontion  of  the  law  of 

Stats  or  Nobth  Oaxoldta.       )  June  S5,  1868,  should  be  obstmoted  by  unlawfid  or 

EzEouTivB  DsPABTxxNT,  Balsxqb,  Jtiljf  1, 1868.  [  forcible  opposition  to  the  injwguration  of  tiie  new 

Governor  W,  W.  Boiden.  JBaleigrh,  If,  O. :  Btato  Government.      ^ 

Sib  :  Yesterday  morning  I  was  verbally  notified        The  railroad   appointments  madb  by  Governor 

by  Chief-Justice  Pearsoji  that,  in  obedience  to  a  tele-  Worth  have  been  annulled, 
gram  from  General  Canby,  he  would  to-day,  at  ten  ,    ED.  B.  S.  CANBYj 

A.  M.,  administer  to  you  the  oaths  reqmred  prelimi-  Miyor-General  Commanding, 

nary  to  your  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the        On  the  4th  Governor  Holden  was  formally 

.mL^vlt'n^,!^^!'^^^^^  inaugurated,  and  exactly  one  week  from  that 

upon  you  would  aemand  possession  oi  myoffloe.    X  j       ^u^  -d      'j^j.     ^xi.>.tt'i.j    oj.  j. 

intimited  to  the  judge  my  opinion  that  8u<i  proceed-  day  the  President  of  the  Umted  States  an- 

ing  was  premature,  even  under  the  reoonstruetion  nounoed  by  proclamation  that  North  Carolina 

legislation  of  Congress,  and'  that  I  should  probably  had  complied,  with  the  condition  prescribed  by 

decline  to  surrender  the  office  to  you.        ,     ,  .  Congress  for  her  restoration  to  an  equal  place 

an  extract  from  the  General  Orders,  No.  120,  of  Gen-  th®  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 

eral  Canby,  as  follows :  llna. 

General  Ordm.  No,  120.  There  had  been  little  occasion,  during  the 

^^ifttgi^  six  months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  first 

Headquabtebs  Sbookd  MnjTABT  DiBTMOT,  I  Legislature  under  the  new  constitution,  for  any 

Charleston,  s.  c,  June  80, 1868.    f  vigorous  exerdse  of  the  muitary  power.    Gen- 

To  faclUtate  fte  organization  of  the  new  State  govern-  eral  Canby  had  on  the  1st  of  January  directed 

ments,  the  following  appointments  are  made:— To  be  2^      ^«^''/     «^  w**  «**w  *««  v  w .«*«»* j  ^.^xwuvu. 

ooTcmor  of  Northoaroibia,  w.  w.  Holden,  Governor  the  orgamzation  of  an  armed  police,  to  be  em- 
elect,  vice  Jonathan  Worth,  wm^ed ;  to  1>b  Lieutenant-  ployed,  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriffs,  for 
GoyemorofKorth  Carolina,  TodB.  Caldwell,  Lieutenant-  Ix.^:  aII^^*^\^'^  ^-^a  ^«a«.a«4-:/v*i  ^f  ^^^^  ^-iP^^^ 
Governor  elect,  to  flU  an  original  vacancy,  to  take  eflbct  "^®  detection  and  Drevention  01  onme  m  cer- 

Jaly  1, 1868,  on  the  meeting  of  the  Genend  Assembly  of  tain  counties,  which  force  was  to  be  under  the 

North  Carolina.  general  supervision  of  the  military  authority. 

I  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  the  late  election,  It  was  to  be  composed  of  "  loyal  citizens,  white 

^fa^'t^^lrL^e^s^^SM^re^^  ^^  ^^^'^  '^}^^  \^\f  ^'^^  ,T?*fS" 

State.    You  have  no  evidence  of  vonr  election  save  ^^^  ^^f®  reqmred  in  all  cases  to  be  "  mtelli- 

thecertiflcateofamMor-generalof^the  United  States  gent,  sober,  and  reliable  men,  of  good  moral 

army.    I  regard  all  of  you  as,  in  effect,  appointees  of  standing  in  the  community  from  which  they 

the  miUtary  power  of  the  United  States  and  not  as  ^^  selected."    In  April  a  special  order  was 

;otX^toTvli:^?"K^S^rhrr,  t:t^.  ^^^  ***?'i\!^,''  provost^nrt  for  «eyer«l 

are  backed  by  military  force  here,  which  I  could  not  COtmties  of  the  State,  to  sit  ordmaniy  at  Ra- 

resist  if  I  would,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  leigh,  but  liable  to  be  called,  for  special  pur- 

afatile **:—  v^.. *.-*!.--« !*u^-*.*i.-  _'  ._    _,.   x .,       r -.^^    ^.     ^'^ 


ceremony 
position 

actual  es.^~. >.—  - .^^.  -^ ^  ~ ^ ^^..^ ^  ^                .                                                               _ 

Court  of  the  United  States  the  question  as  to  the  con-  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars,  and  to 

sttttttionality  of  the  legislation  under  which  you  criminal  offences  which  should  be  referred  to 

claim  to  be  the  rightftd  (Joyernor  of  the  St^,  if  the  u  except  murder,  manslaughter,  assault  with 

past  action  of  that  tribunal  furmshed  any  hope  of  a  ;«f^„f  f^    vni     ;ir./kii;wi/»     -^.jr.^    *-»,*«    ^-^a 

speedy  trUl.    I  surrender  the  office  to  you  under  ^^^^  ^^^^   dnelhng,    perjury    rape,   and 

what  I  deem  military  duress,  without  stopping,  as  arson.     Ine  procedure  of  the  court  was  to  be 

the  occasion  would  well  justify,  to  comment  upon  '*  assimilated  to  that  of  magistrates  under  the 

the  singular  coincidence  that  the  present  State  GFbv-  laws  of  the  State,"  and  sentences  and  jndg- 

emment  is  sm-endered,^  as  without  legaUty,  to  Mm  ^^^^^8  were  not  to  be  executed  until  approved 

whose  own  official  sanction,  but  three  years  ago,  do-  -.^  .t,  .  ^^^^^^ai^*^  ^,«.^.«i       t»,«   ir^««4.« 

Glared  it  valid.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  ^7  *^®  commanding  general.     The  constitu- 

JONATH  AN  WORTH,  tional  convention  also  relied  on  General  Oanby 

Governor  of  North  Carolina.  to  carry  into  effect  such  ordinances  as  it  saw 

rrn     T     •  1  X                x.i  3       XT.           .  .  j  fit  to  pass.    Thcso  were  few  in  number  and 

The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  appointed  of  little  general  interest, 

day,  the  members  were  sworn  m,  and  both  j.^^  Legislature,  which  met  on  the  first  of 

houses  organized  for  the  business  of  the  ses-  j^     continued  in  session  until  the  22d  of 

sion.     On  the  second  day  the  14th  amendment  Au^  and  passed  a  variety  of  laws,  those  of 

WM  ratified  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  the  greatest  general  interest  being  "An  act  to 

and  Senate^  and  information  of  that  fa<^  orgiiire  a  mUitia  of  North  OaroliSa,"  and  "An 

mitted  to  General  Oanby.    On  the  8d  of  July  ^|  ^   ^^^^^  ^^  the  registration  of  voters." 

the  following  appeared :  Difference  of  opinion  on  questions  of  general 

Chablbstow,  S.  C, /«Zy  8, 1868.  policy   still    seemed   to    be    based   on   the 

To  his  SxeeOeney^  W.  W,  Sblden,  Governor  of  North  **  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  previous  oon- 

YoM^,  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  Jition^'     No    legislative    action    WM   taken 

Constitutional  Amendment  by  the  Legislature  of  founded  on  any  such  distmction,  but  the  senti- 

North  Carolina,  has  been  received,  and  instmotions  ments  of  the  Oonservatives  on  the  subject  are 
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illnBtrated  in  tlie  series  of  resolutions  which  commanding  therein  to  detail  a  "sufficient  force 

follow.    These  were  not  adopted  by  a  ma-  to  preserve  the  peace  and  enforce  the  laws.** 

joritj  of  either  House.  "  Ko  man  shall  be  an  officer  or  private  in  the 

Tk€  Chneral  Ammhlf  of  NoHh  Carolina  do  rmh€:  detailed  militia  unless  he  be  an  elector  of  the 

1.  That  we  i^oogniie  the  radical  diatinotioiia  of  oolor^  State,  and  first  take  and  subscribe  the  consti- 

blood,  phvaicial  fonn,  and  peouliaritiea  of  intellect^  tutional  oath  of  office.^' 

between  the  white  and  ne^racea,  and  aU  efforta  to  i*  The  said  detailed  militia  shall  be  under  the 

^Sr^^SafaatTiSir^^  cammandoftheGovernorandbeBobjecttoh^ 

himJff,                                   — >       -o  orders,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  portion  of  the 

8.  That  the  oommon  role,  as  weU  as  the  experience  State  by  him.'* 

of  mankind^  proves  that  the  white  race  ia  superior  to  «*  Any  officer  of  said  detailed  militia   shall 

^dfhTd^Sl^^^n'SdfifKtSS^'^^^  ^-^  r^«.  •"*  '*•»'•"  ^  W»  dnty,  to  ^ 

are  aafe  only  in  the  hands  of  the  white  race.  '^^"^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^7  "®  necessary,  to  orercome 

S.  That  the  govenunenta  of  the  United  States  and  resistance,  in  quelling  riots  or  making  arrests, 

of  the  several  States  were  instituted  by  white  men,  and  not  otherwise."    ' 

have  been  administered  by  white  men,  and  ought  to  a  Xhe  white  and  colored  members  of  the  de- 
be  aammistered  bv  white  men,  forever  hereafter.  ♦-n^wi  »«:iu;a  oV„ii  «^*  v«.  «yxw*^^ii.,*;i  4.^  «^-^«> ;« 

4.  That  it  is  the'^duty  of  thia'and  aU  ftituw  General  ^^  mihtia  shall  not  be  compelled  to  serve  in 

Aaaembliea  of  North  Carolina  ao  to  ahape  their  le-  the  same  sections." 

ffislation  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  ^e,  property,  and  Smanont  2S.  The  detailed  militia  «r«Miized  under 

hberty,  to  aU  men  pesidmff  m  the  State,  without  re-  ^^  provisions  of  tiiia  act  shaU  not  be  used  on  any  oc- 

gard  to  nw»,  former, oon3ition  or  color,  but  at  the  ^^Jf^  ^r  under  any  pretext  for  any  other  pu^K^ 

same  time  to  recogmre  the  natural  distinctions  of  ^^j^  ^  execute  the  laws  and  to  suppress  i^i&tSnce 

*•?•-,,   ^  .           .      .^,   .                  .^.  ^1.   J  X-  to  the  same,  and  it  may  be  called  upon  br  any  peace 

A.^%^^^?'F^S?**^^P'"'^?^l.'*ll**'*^'*^  officer  for  tiat  purpose.    And  in  cawitb/ called  in»> 

of  this  General  Asscmblv,  in  providing  for  the  estab-  service  to  preserve  tiie  peace  in  any  election,  the 

lishment  of  a  system  of  oommon  schools  for  pubbo  f^j^^  gj^j  jj^  n^^  ^  secure  a  fair  and  untrammeled 

mstruction.  to  provide  esnecially  for  the  education  of  ^^^  ^f  aU  electors  without  regard  to  their  politiial 

white  children  in  schools  separate  from  those  pro-  opinions,  and  no  member  of  thS  foroe  shalL  whik  on 

.   mu  *°?^  children.                              .  ,         .  active  duty,  be  allowed  to  endeavor  to  isiTQeDee  the 

.  ••  ^Jrfr  ?  ><>™"H?  •  mihtia,  syat^on,  speo^  prpyi-  ^^^  ^f  ^-  citiien,  and  any  one  offending  agwn^t 

Mon  shaU  be  made  for  organixmg  tiie  white  mUitia  ^^e  provisions  of  tins  act  shaU  be  deemed  gniSy  of 

^™iu  ?!S^  mihtia.  n  mwdemeanor,  and,  on  indictment  and  oonTkdon 

r.  That  Btnngent  provision  "haU  be  made,  by  ap-  Y)efoTe  any  Superior  Court,  shall  be  fined  or  impris- 

propnate  legislation,  to  prevent  the  mtermariiago  ^^ed,  at  the  d&oretion  of  the  Court,  and  ahaH  forfeit 

of  tiie  white  and  ne^  races  in  this  State,  and  to  ,„-  ^fg^^  <,,  position  that  he  may  then  hold  under 

P^mu  *  *S"™*  °^  mwoegenation.  ^^  i^y^  of  ^  gt^t^    E^^ry  Justice  of  the  peace  or 

8.  That  these  resolutions  embody  principles  imd  a  o^her  peaoe-offlcer  shall  cause  aU  offcndm^iinEt 
course  of  policy  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  act  to  be  immedUtdy  arrested,  and  hdd  to  bdl 
tins  State  nid  of  the  whole  Union,  as  well  as  to  tiie  ^  j,^^^  before  the  next  succeeding  Superior  Court 
interests  of  enhghtenedoi^ization  and  good  and  of  So  County  to  answer  suchSiml 
atable  flrovemment,  and  all  efforts  to  avoid  or  prevent  "^  ^ 
afi'ee,lkir,  and  candid  expression  of  opinion  touch-  The  registration  act  regulates  the  appoint- 
ing these  principles  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  regarded  ment  of  reiristrars  and  judfites  of  election,  and 
as  unfriendly  to  the  well-being  of  society.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  directions  regarding  the  methods 

The  subject  of  a  system  of  public  education  of  proceeding.    The  following  are  the  most  im- 

occupied  considerable  attention,  but  nothing  portant  sections: 

more  was  done  than  to  adopt  a  resolution  in-  Saanov  6.  Every  male  person  bom  in  the  United 

structiog  the  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  States^  and  any  male  person  who  has  been  natnitl- 

and  report  a  plan  and  code  of  laws  for  the  "  or-  ?cd,  tw;en^-one  years  old  or  npwinda,  who  sh^ 

g«^tion,gOTemmeat,<,to,o£thepnbUcfree  £^'*r'»on?inSS^""^&S^S^ 

sonoois.  which  he  offBrs  to  vote,  shall  be  deemed  an  elector, 

The  following  are  the  leading  provisions  of  and  shall  be  entitied  to  registration  upon  applieadon. 

the  militia  act :  Sko.  7.  Except  in  casea  provided  for  in  secckn 

Every  person  liable,  is  required  to  serve,  un-  •J*^®^*  ?£^  ^^"^  personshall  be  ^owedto  vote 

i«—  i.^^5««  <.  «.^««i»^^rv«*-fk«<.;^«  ^fi  *-,r  j^i  »*  auy  election  unless  his  name  shall  be  fbandupoo 

less  he  pays  a  yearly  contribution  of  two  dol-  ^^  ^giBtration  books  of  tiie  precinct  in  whidi  1« 

lara,  or  is  exempted  under  the  certificate  of  a  offers  to  vote,  unless  he  shall  take  and  snbacribe  the 

physician.  following  oam :   "  I,            ,  do  solemnly  swear  (cr 

The  Governor  appoints  and  commissions  all  ^r°)  *^,  ^  ^^  support  and  maintain  tic  Conjt- 

offioera.  tntion  and  laws  of  the  Umtod  States,  and  the  constt- 

umoero,                                       ^  tution  and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconsistent 

The  white  and  colored  militia  are  to  be  en-  therewith ;  that  I  have  been  a  resident  in  the  Stau 

rolled  in  separate  companies,  and  "  never  be  of  North  Carolina  for  twelve  months,  and  in  the 

compelled  to  serve  in  the  same  companies.'^  county  of  — -~  for  thirty  days,  and  that  I  have 

The  Governor  is  aathori»d  to  organize  six  «>^*''^  w(^rter«d  nor  voted  draJngUti.  dertte  m 

regiments  of  ktfantrr,threebatta]i«nfofo.val-  Sfl^SSSS^n^^^S:^"^*^'^ 

ry,  and  one  battery  of  artillery,  to  be  appor-  Sbo.  8.  Itshallbethedutyof  thejud^of  electicos 

tioued  to  three  divisions  into  which  the  State  to  keep  the  reffistration  b<K>k8  for  their  precinct  st 

may  be  divided,  each  to  constitute  a  major*  tiie  place  of  holding  the  election  during  the  day  cf 

general's  department  f  "^,  election,  and  to  renter  tiiwein  the  name  ot  anr 

Ti^/k  n^-™^-  vZ    -  Ai>     -i.    X          L  l«g«l  votor,  Urat  administonng  the  oath  as  provided 

The  Governor  has  authority  to  request  any  i^e  Ust  section,  before  rehiring  tiie  vote  of  any 

nve  justices  m  a  county  to  direct  the  colonel  elector  not  prerioualy  registered. 
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Seo.  6.  Any  person  who  Bball,  with  intent  to  Marob  6,   1798;  died  in  Oambridge,   Mass., 

commit  a  fraud,  vote  at  more  than  one  time,  ahall  be  Jquo  8    1868.    His  earlj  training  and  prepa- 

^^y^i:Si^J^fS^'^nZZZ'tS^t^^  "«o»  fo'  coUog«  were  acquired  under  great 

months,  or  ilned  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  aiffionltios,  Dot  by  zeal  and  energy  he  snr- 

than  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  monnted  them  all,  and  entered  Harvard  Ool- 

Court ;  and  any  registrar  of  voters  or  any  clerk  or  lege,  and,  having  sustained  himself  in  part  by 

copyist,  who  Bhall  make  "T  entry  or  copy  with  in-  teaching  during  bis  oonrse,  graduated  in  1818 

petl'ty."^  •         '  ^*^   »  ^«^*^^    <^r  $150:     This   be  paid 

Seo.  7.  No  registered  voter  shall  be  challenged  on  from    the  salary  received  for   teacbing    the 

the  day  of  election,  hut  those  o£fering  to  register  on  academy  at  Framingbam  tbe  year  after  bis 

the  day  of  election  may  be  ohallenged,  and  eveiy  graduation.     He  then   entered  tbe  Divinity 

z7^'^^^'.'^:XT.%z^.t^  ISA°rn5e'^sL^«,*W^ 

The  lost  two  sections  are  from  an  act  amend-  some  pupils  there,  and  desiring  to  prosecute 

ing  that  whicb  was  first  passed.    The  registra-  fhrther  tne  pbilological  and  biblical  studies  in 

tion  of  legal  voters  under  this  law  commenced  wbicb  be  bad  become  deeply  interested,  be 

on  the  16tb  of  October,  In  preparation  for  tbe  did  not  seek  a  settlement  at  once,  but  remained 

{)rcBidential  election  in  November.  in  Cambridge  as  a  private  teacbw  and  college 

Botb  political  parties  beld  conventions  to  tutor  until  1827.    He  was  ordained  as  pastor 

ratify  tbe  nominations  and  approve  the  plat-  of  a  small  Oongregationai  (Unitarian)  Society 

form  of  principles  made  at  their  respective  na-  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  October  81,  1827.    Tbe 

tional  conventions  for   President  and  Vice-  salary  was  inadequate  for  bis  support,  but  he 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  botb  acted  remained  in  BrooVfield  for  seven  years,  devot- 

in  harmony  with  the  same  parties  tbrougbout  ing  bis  leisure  to  studies  not  immediately  eon- 

the  country  in  tbe  excited  campaign  of  tbe  nected  with  tbe  pulpit.    In  October,  1884,  be 

autumn.  was  installed  pastor  of  tbe  First  Oongrega* 

The  whole  vote  of  tbe  State  in  tbe  presiden-  tional  (Unitarian)  Society  in  Petersham,  Mass., 
tial  election  was  165,841 ;  of  tbese  92,241  were  where  he  remained  until  September,  1840, 
for  tbe  electors  nominated  by  tbe  Republican  wben  be  accepted  tbe  Hancock  professor- 
party,  and  73,600  for  the  Democratic  electors;  ship  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages 
giving  a  popidar  majority  in  favor  of  the  elec-  of  sacred  literature  in  Harvard  Oollege,  and 
tion  of  Grant  and  Oolfax  of  18,641.  tbe  Bezter  lectureship  on  biblical  literature  in 

Considerable  was  done  in  the  course  of  tbe  tbe  Divinity  School,  as  successor  of  Dr.  Pal- 
year  toward  resuscitating  tbe  material  interests  frey.  Tbe  year  previous  be  bad  received  tbe 
of  the  State,  and  estabusbing  railroads  fr^m  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  Oollege.  He 
point  to  point.  The  Commonwealth  is  bur-  continued  in  tbe  discbarge  of  tbe  duties  of 
dened  with  a  debt  which,  on  the  1st  of  Octo-  t^is  professorsbip  until  bis  death,  officiating 
ber,  amounted  to  $19,208,945,  including  bonds  occasionally  also  as  college  chaplain  and  preacb- 
issaed  for  internal  improvements  to  the  er.  Dr.  No^es  bad  been  long  conspicuous  as 
amount  of  nearly  $4,000,000.  The  interest  the  ablest  nebrew  and  Greek  scbolar  and  tbe 
whicb  matured  on  tbe  1st  of  October  was  most  thorough  proficient  in  sacred  literature 
promptly  paid,  and  amounted  to  $112,104.  The  connected  witb  tbe  university,  and  ranking 
interest  falling  due  in  tbe  course  of  the  present  witb  the  best  in  tbe  country.  He  bad  devoted 
fiscal  year,  ending  September  80,  1869,  will  mucb  of  bis  time  for  many  years  to  tbe  trans- 
amount  to  $1,082,596,  while  the  expenses  of  lation  of  portions  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testa- 
administering  the  State  government  for  the  ment  scriptures,  and  their  carefrQ  annotation. 
same  period  are  estimated  at  $375,230,  mak-  He  published  some  years  since  translations  of 
ing  the  demands  on  tbe  treasury  $1,407,826  for  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  of  tbe  Old 
tlie  year  1868-'69.  To  meet  these,  tbe  Treas-  Testament,  whicb  be  nad  recently  revised,  and 
urer  bas  $50,034.84  on  band,  and  the  remain-  to  whicb  he  bad  added  copious  notes.  These 
der  must  be  raised  by  taxation.  The  value  of  were  publisbed  in  four  volumes,  by  the  Amer- 
property  in  the  State  on  whicb  tbis  revenue  is  lean  Unitarian  Association,  in  1866  and  1867. 
to  be  levied  is  estimated  at  $250,000,000.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  on  wbicb 

Tbe  regular  session  of  tbe  General  Assem-  be  bad  bestowed  many  years  of  critical  labor, 

bly  commenced  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  was  completed  and  passing  through  the  press 

continued  into  the  year  1869.    The  principal  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death.    It  constitutes  a 

matters  under  consideration    related  to  tbe  fiftb  volume  of  bis  translations,  and  is  a  monu- 

finances  of  tbe  State  and  the  reGstablishment  ment  of  carefril  and  accurate  biblical  learning, 

of  ber  material  prosperity.  Besides  tbese,  be  bad  publisbed  a  Hebrew 

NOTES,  Geobgb  Bafall,  D.  D.,  an  Amer-  Reader,  and  several  occasional  sermons  and 

lean    Unitarian    clergyman,    professor,    and  addresses,  and  bad  edited  a  volume  of  tbeolo- 

Oricntalist,    bom   in    Newburyport,    Mass.,  gicol  essays  by  various  authors. 
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OBITUARIES,  Ammbicax,-^ January  8.—  Jan.  10. — Bihgham,  Daniel  H.,  a  promi- 

Babbowb,  WnxAfiD,  a  civil  engineer  and  an-  nent  lawyer  and  editor  of  Alabama,  died  at 

thor,  died  in  Davenport^  Iowa,  aged  61  years.  Florence,  Ala.,  aged  about  70  years.     He  was 

He  waa  bom  in  Monaon,  Masaaohosetts,  in  a  native  of  Vermont. 

1806,  and  passed  m(wt  of  his  youth  in  New  Jan,  10. — Coolet,  Mrs.  Nanct,  died  at 
England.  After  leaving  hia  home  he  became  Darrtown,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  aged  108  years 
a  teacher  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  but  soon  and  17  days.  She  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
relinquished  that  occupation  for  the  profession  1759,  and  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  she 
of  civil  engineering,  in  which  he  successfully  married,  and  soon  after  removed  with  her 
labored  until  a  few  years  ago.  In  1885  he  fin*  husband  to  Ohio,  when  it  was  a  wilderness, 
ished  for  the  Government  tiie  surveys  of  the  Jan.  11.  —  Beed,  Lieutenant -Commander 
Ohoctaw  Purchase  in  Mississippi,  and  after  John  Henbt,  U.  S.  K.,  was  drowned  at  the 
completing  this  work  made,  in  1887,  an  ex-  mouth  of  the  Osaka  Biver,Jiman.  He  entered 
ploration  to  Cedar  Biver,  then  scarcely  known,  the  service  in  Sept.,  1859,  and,  during  the  war^ 
In  the  fall  of  1887  he  was  engaged  upon  the  he  took  part  in  manv  of  the  most  important 
first  surveys  of  Iowa.  In  1840  he  surveyed  naval  operations — at  New  Orleans,  Vicksbiir^ 
the  islands  in  the  Mississippi  Biver,  between  the  engagement  with  the  ram  Arkanflas,  the 
Book  river  and  Quincy.  During  the  auspen-  siege  of  Tort  Hudson,  the  iron-olad  operations 
sion  of  the  surveys  he  settled  at  Bockingham,  off  Charleston  and  Stone  Biver,  etc^  etc.  He 
but  in  1848,  when  the  surveys  were  resumed,  was  flag-lieutenant  of  Admiral  BeU^a  squad- 
he  was  sent  into  the  Kickapoo  country.  From  ron,  and  in  attempting,  in  company  with  the 
1845  to  1850  he  was  unceasingly  at  work  on  admiral  and  thirteen  men,  to  cross  the  bar  at 
Government  and  county  surveys  in  Iowa.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Osaka,  the  boat  was  cap- 
1850  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Bocky  Moun-  sized,  and  all  on  board  were  drowned,  with 
tains,  an  account  of  which  he  subsequently  pub*  the  exception  of  three  men. 
lished.  Inl854heDublished  ^^Barrows^sKew  Jan.  Id. — ^HASBELTmE,  Miss  Abigail  C  an 
Map  of  Iowa,  with  Xf otes,"  and  in  1859  wrote  eminent  teacher,  died  at  Bradford,  Mas^  She 
a  historical  sketch  of  Scott  County.  At  the  was  a  woman  of  superior  intellect  and  exten- 
time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  a  sive  attainments,  and,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
banking  house  in  Davenport.  (1815-1805),  was  preceptress  of  Bradford  Fe- 

Jan.  8. — Shbabhajt,  DVLVESTras  G.,  Justice  male  Academy,  educating  several  thousand 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bhode  Island,  died  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  have  subsequent- 
in  Providence,  B.  I.,  aged  66  years.  He  was  ly  filled  important  stations.  She  was  a  sister 
bom  in  North  Kingston  in  1802,  was  edu-  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  the  first  wife 
cated  for  the  law,  and  entered  upon  the  prac*  and  sharer  in  the  toils  and  trials  of  the  distin- 
tice  of  his  profession  in  Wickford.  In  1843  he  guished  missionary,  Dr.  Adoniram  Judson. 
was  elected  a  Bepresentative  to  the  General  Jan.  18. — Steele,  General  Fsedkrice,  hie 
Assembly  on  the  *^  Law  and  Order  ^'  ticket  commander  of  the  Military  Department  of  the 
from  his  native  town.  In  1848  he  was  chosen  Oolumbia,  died  at  San  Mateo,  CsL  He  enter^ 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  May,  1855,  was  the  army  in  184d^and  served  with  distinctioii 
elected  a  Justice  of  toe  Supreme  Court,  the  in  the  Mexican  War,  having  been  twice  bre- 
duties  of  which  position  he  continued  to  dis-  vetted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services- 
charge  with  faithfulness  and  fidelity  until  first  at  the  battle  of  Contreraa,  and  again  ai 
stricken  down  by  the  disease  which  terminated  the  battle  of  Ohapultepec.  During  the  late 
his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  common  civil  war  he  held  several  important  commands, 
sense  and  unquestioned  integrity,  and  as  a  de-  and  was  distinguished  in  numerous  engage- 
hater  was  remarkable  for  his  readiness  and  ments,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major- 
homely  wit  general  of  volunteers,  and  brevet  m^jor-geiH 

Jan,  8. — GiUDioiNi,  Giuseppe,  an  architect,  eral  in  the  army.    At  the  siege  of  Vlcksbur]?« 

scenic  artist,  and  fresco  punter,  died  in  New  he  commanded  the  Fifth  Division  of  Grant's 

York  Oity,  aged  55  years.    He  was  bom  at  army,  and  headed  many  of  the  most  important 

Bologna,  Italy,  in  1812.    He  began  his  studies  storming  parties  during  the  siege.     He  subse- 

under  Prof.  Basoli  at  the  Academy  of  Design  quently  had  command  of  the  Department  of 

in  his  native  town,  and  afterward  studied  at  Arkansas,  which  he  held  until  the  dose  of  the 

Borne  and  Milan.    In  1882  he  came  to  this  war.    In  1865  he  was  transferred  to  Texas 

country,  as  scenic  artist  to  the  first  opera  and  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  on  the 

troupe  that  arrived  under  the  management  of  Bio  Grande,  but  daring  the  same   year  was 

Signor  Montressor.     He  was  the  first  artist  appointed  to  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 

that  introduced  fresco  painting  into  this  coun-  bia. 

try,  and  nearly  all  the  theatres  of  New  York  Jan.  16. — ^Haskins,  Mrs.,  died  at  Camden, 

bear  evidence  of  his  talent.  Ohio,  at  the  advanced  age  of  116  years.     She 
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was  bom  in  Bnrlington,  Yt.,  in  1751,  and  nonary  work,  he  was  ordained  in  October, 
lived  on  Long  Island  when  the  British  invaded  1852,  and  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Ceylon. 
New  York.  After  six  years  of  faithM  labor,  the  failure  of 
Jan.  19. — Oakfbbll,  Johk  H.,  a  promi-  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  this 
nent  lawyer  and  politi<»an  of  Philadelphia,  oountry,  where  he  spent  nearly  four  years,  dur-> 
died  in  that  dty.    He  was  a  native  of  Penn-  ing  a  portion  of  which  time  he  performed  with 
gylvania,  and  represented  the  Third  District  in  great  acceptance  the  duties  of  a  district  score- 
Congress  between  1845  and  1847,  when  he  de-  tary  of  the  Board  of  fissions,  in  the  southern 
clined  a  renomination,  though  pressed  by  his  districts  of  the  West    He  also  attended  several 
constituency  to  accept  it  courses  of  medical  lectures,  receiving  the  de- 
^     Jan,  19. — ^DicK,  Jajcbs  T.,  an  airtist  of  great  gree  of  M.  D.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.    In  1868  he 
promise,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  aged  84  years*  sailed  with  his  wife  and  children  for  the  Ma- 
He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  a  son  of  dura  Mission,  but  the  climate  of  India  was  un- 
A.  L.  Dick,  whose  engraving  of  ^*  The  X^ast  favorable  to  his  debilitated  state,  and,  his  wife 
Supper  "  gained  him  an  enviable  podtion  among  also  being  in  feeble  health,  he  was  compelled 
artists.    The  subject  of  this  sketch  manifested  again  to  return  to  the  United  States,  reaching 
from  infancy  a  love  for  art,  and  at  the  age  of  New  York  in  June  of  1867.    With  a  view  of 
fourteen,  while  on  a  visit  to  England  with  his  prosecuting  his  medical  studies  he  arranged  his 
father,  entered  as  a  competitor  for  the  prizes  of  plans  for  spending  the  winter  in  the  city,  but 
the  Manchester  Academy  of  Design,  and  carried  the  termination  of  his  disease  was  sudden  and 
off  a  migority  of  them.   Among  his  most  popn-  unexpected. 

lar  productions  are  ^^  Cooling  Off,"  '^Leap-  Jan.  26.^Dean,  Amos,  LL.  D.,  an  able  jurist 
Frog,"  and  ^^  At  Mischiefl"    Mr.  Dick  was  one  and  author,  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.     He  was 
of  the  organizers  of  the  old  Brooklyn  Art  bom  at  Bamai>d,  Yt,  Feb.  16,  1803,  and  re- 
School,  from  which  sprang  the  present  Art  ceivedhis  collegiate  education  at  Union  Col- 
Association,  and  was  also  one  of  tne  founders  lege,  where  he  graduated  in  1822.     Having 
of  the  Academy  of  Design.  made  choice  of  the  legal  profession,  he  com- 
a/an. 20. — ^Dnx,  YiKGSNT  Lxhurl,  the  oldest  menced  its  study  under  Jabez  D.  Hammond 
practical   stereotyper   in  America,    died   in  and  Judge  Alfred  D.  Conkling,  two  names  of 
ISrooklyn,  E.  D.,  aged  78  years.    He  was  one  great  eminence  in  the  State  history.    On  his  ad- 
of  the  first  to  oast  stereotype  plates  in  this  mission  to  tbe  bar,  he  formed  a  partnership  of 
country.  long  continuance  with  Mr.  Azor  Taber,  and 
Jan.  21. — ^Datis,  Jambs,  an  eminent  Yer-  soon  attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  profound 
mont  lawyer  and  politioian,  died  at  St  Al-  legal  attainments.    In  1883  he  projected  the 
bans,  Yt,  aged  85  years.     He  was  bom  in  Young  Men's  Association  of  Albany,  of  which 
North  'Kingston,  B.  I.,  and  removed  to  St  Al-  he  was  a  lifelong  friend  and  supporter.    In 
bans  in  1810.    In  1829  he  was  a  member  of  1834  he  delivered  before  it  an  interesting  course 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  of  the  Ex-  of  lectures,  subsequently  published.    He  pre- 
ecutive  Council  in  1880.    In  1843  and  1844  he  pared  numerous  treatises  on  law  subjects,  all  of 
was  Assistant  Judge  of  the  County  Court    He  which  have  been  recognized  as  standard  works 
also  served  ^yq  years  as  Judge  of  Probate.  on  their  respective  topics.    In  1851,  at  the  or- 
Jan.  21. — ^YAKDBBBxna]^  Fkdbbal,  M.  D.,  an  ganization  of  the  law  school,  he  was  appointed 
eminent  homoeopathic  physician,  died  atBhine-  a  professor,  and  he  had  also  filled  the  chair  of 
beok,K.Y.  He  was  bom  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Albany  Medical 
County,  N.Y.,  May  11,1788;  studied  medicine  School,  we  believe,  from  its  organization  in 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  1839.    He  had  been  engaged  for  some  years 
with  a  license  in  1808.    In  1815  he  removed  upon  an  extensive  and  elaborate  work  on  the 
to  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1822  changed  his  resi-  '*  History  of  Civilization,"  which  his  death 
dence  to  the  city  of  Kew  York.    In  1826  he  leaves  incomplete. 

received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  med-  Jan.  26. — ^UASinsT,  J.  H.,  an  editor  and  au- 

ical  department  of  Yale  College.    In  1833  he  thor,  died  in  Louisville,  £y.  He  was  the  author 

adopted  the  system  of  Hahnemann,  known  as  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  Algebra,  with  the 

homceopathy,  and   continued  in  the  practice  hardest  problems  ever  inserted  in  a  mathemati- 

thereof  until  his  death.  cal  text-book.    For  many  years  he  had  been 

J4zn,  24. — ^LoBD,  Bev.  Nathan  L.,  M.  D.,  a  connected  with  the  daily  press,  and  at  the  pe- 

missionary  and  physician  of  the  Madura  Mis-  nod  of  his  death  was  editor  of  the  LouitvilU 

sion,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  previously  of  the  Cey-  Democrat 

Ion  Mission,  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was  Jan.  26. — ^Mott,  James,  husband  of  Lucretia 

born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  December  8, 1821.  In  Mott,  the  Quaker  preacher,  died  in  Brooklyn, 

1829  be  removed  with  nis  funily  to  Fairview,  L.  I.    He  was  born  at  Manhasset,  Long  Island, 

Pa.,    and  in  1837   to  Ellsworth,  Ohio;    was  in  1788,  but  when  a  very  young  man  removed 

educated  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  where  to  Philadelphia.    During  the  religious  contro- 

he  graduated  in  1847,  and  after  completing  a  versy  which  so  long  troubled  and  ultimately 

theological  course  was  employed  for  a  time  divided  the  Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Mott  took 

as  a^ont  and  financial  secretary  of  the  college,  an  active  part  in  support  of  the  |*  Liberalists." 

ZJavin^;  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  mis-  He  was  also  a  cordial  sympathizer  with  the 
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opponents  of  negro  slaveiy,  and  in  1820  signed  amend  the  constitatioii  of  1812,  Ifr.  Marignj 
the  famous  "Declaration  of  Sentiments^*  which  was  elected  a  memher  of  it,  and  bore  a  con- 
initiated,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Doyd  spicuous  part  in  the  advocaoy  of  the  more  Hb- 
Garrison,  the  movement  for  the  emancipation  eral  features  of  the  new  goyemment,  which 
of  the  colored  race.  The  last  days  of  his  life  anperseded  that  he  had  assisted  to  create  in 
were  devoted  to  the  maturing  of  plans  of  gov-  1812.  Besidesthese  public  duties,  Mr.  Harigny 
ernment  and  instruction  for  the  Friends'  Ool-  filled  yarious  other  public  stations  in  the  Fed- 
lege  at  Swathmore,  near  Philadelphia.  eral  and  State  governments.    Daring  his  long 

Jan.  80.— HxTNTiHOTOH,  Ohablbs  Phblps,  an  career,  his  liberal  and  prodigal  habits  made 

eminent  jurist  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Bos-  great  inroads  upon  his  once  vast  estate^ 

ton.    He  was  bom  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  F4ib.  8.— Ltoks,  Jambs  Qilbouiivb,  D.D^ 

May  24,  1802,  was  fitted  for  college  at  Hop-  LL.  D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  educator, 

kins  Academy,  in  Hadley,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  died  in  West  Haverford,  Pa.    He  was  a  natm 

Harvard  University  in  the  dass  of  1822,  and  of  England,  but  emigrated  to  America  in  1844, 

studied  law  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  and  began  his  clerical  labors  at  St.  Mary's 

practised    his  profession   for  several    years.  Ohuroh,  Burlington,  N.  J.     In  1846  he  re- 

Subsequently  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  him- 

acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  and  was  self  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics.      His  sneo^s 

appointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Oourt  in  Suf-  as  an  educator  procured  for  him  the  positiou 

folk  Oounty.  of  principal  of  the  Haverford  Classical  School, 

Feb,  1. — ^Lbessb,  Isaao,  a  learned  Jewish  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

rabbi  and  author,  died  in  Philadelphia.     He  Feb  A, — Giujams,  Jacob,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 

was  bom  in  Neukirch,  Westphalia,  in  1806,  and  physician  and  naturalist  of  Philadelphia,  died 

in  1825  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  there,  aged  84  years.     He  was  a  native  of 

he  engaged  in  commerce.    In  1829  he  became  Philadelphia,  and,  upon  the  completion  of  his 

rabbi  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadel-  medical  studies,  entered  upon  a  loi^  and  sac- 

phia,  and  subsequentiy  acquired  an  extensive  cessM  practice,  which  he  did  not  relinqui^ 

reputation  by  his  contributions  to  literature,  until  a  i&w  years  previous  to  his  death.     He 

referring   principally  to  Jewish   history  and  was  a  proficient  in  the  natural  sdences,  and 

theology.    For  some  years  he  edited  The  Jew^  especially  in  ornithology,  which  brought  him 

Uh  Adxioeate{The  Oeeidsnf),    Among  his  pub-  into  companionship  with  Audnbon,   Wilson, 

lished  works  are :  ^^  The  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Rushenberffer,  and   others.      In  eonneetion 

Law ''(1888);  "Discourses,  Argumentative  and  with  Oharles  Lucien  Bonaparte  and  a  few 

Devotional"   (1886-40);    "Portuguese  Form  others,  he  established  in  1816  the  Madmnan 

of  Prayers  "(1887) ;  a  "  Descriptive  Gkjography  Lyceum  in  his  native  city,  which,  however, 

of  Palestine ;"  and  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  was  short  lived ;  but  the  Academy  of  Natural 

"Holy  Scriptures,"  accordmg  to  Jewish  au-  Sciences,  which  he  also  assisted  in  foandipi;^ 

thorities  (1856).  has  attained  a  wide  renown.    The  ball  which 

Feb,  2. — ^MABiGirr,    Basi^ABD   db   MAin>B*  it  occupies  was  built  at  bis  expense. 

viLLE,  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  of  French  ex-  Feb,  6. — ^EbsmoK,  Hon.  Anbost,  a  New  Y«i 

traction,  died  in  that  city,  aged  84  years.    He  politician  and  editor,  died  in  New  Tork.     He 

was  bom  in  New  Orleans  in  1784,  and  de«  was  bom  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  Jannaiy  21,  1812; 

scended  from  a  rich  and  titled  family  of  Nor-  received  a  common-school   education,  and  at 

mandy.     Inheriting  an  enormous  estate,  in-  the  age  of  fifteen  years  was  apprenticed  to  the 

eluding  large  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  business  of  a  printer.     In  1886  he  settled  in 

of  his  native  city  and  State,  he  indulged  in  un*  New  York  City,  and  in  1838  commenced  the 

bounded  prodigality  in    his    youth.     When  publication  of  a  weeldy  journal  now  called  the 

Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  sought  an  New  Tork  Atlas^  of  which  he  became  editor 

asylum  in  this  country,  Mr.  Marigny  enter-  and  proprietor.     He  received  from  Presid^t 

tained  him  with  liberal  hospitality  in  his  princely  Buchanan  the  appointment  of  Naval  St<»«- 

mansion,  and  the  intimacy  thus  established  was  keeper  for  New  York,  which  he  h^d  until 

not  forgotten  when  the  former  became  King  of  1861.     In  1862  he  was  elected  Repres^itatire 

France.    Mr.  Bernard  Marigny  very  early  as-  ft'om  New  York  to  the  Thirty-elAth  Oongres, 

sumed  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  serving  on  the  Oommittees  on  KevohitiontfT 

State.    He  was  a  member,  perhaps  the  last  Pensions  and  Expenditures  in  the  Kavy  I>&- 

survivor,  of  the   convention  of  1812,  which  partment.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  **  Phil- 

framed  the  first    constitution  for  the  State,  adelphia  National  Union  Oonvention  "  of  1866. 

During  the  war  with  England,  and  when  the  Feb.  T.— DbWitt,  Biohabd  Vasicb:,  a  proca- 

State  was  invaded,  he  was  in  the  Legislature,  inent  citizen  of  Albany,  died  in  that  citj,  aged 

and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  68  years.     He  was  a  native  of  Alban j,  and 

of  Defence.    He  continued  a  member  of  the  descended  from  a  family  of  some  military  re- 

Legislature  for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  al-  n(fwn,  his  father  and  uncle  having  been  dis- 

ways  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  and  ef-  tinguished   officers   of  the   Revolution.    He 

ficient  champion  of  the  old  Creole  party  and  gri^uated  at  Union  College,  and  studied  law, 

as  a  very  earnest  and  active  Democrat.    When  but  gave  his  attention  mostly  to  literary  and 

a  convention  was  called  in  1845,  to  revise  and  artistic  pursuits.     He  made  himself  familiar 
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with  the  principles  of  arohitectare,  and  pro-  later  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  0.,  where 

duced  some  fine  specimens  of  oil  and  water-  he  soon  attained  a  very  high  rank  in  his  profes- 

color  paintings ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  sion,  and  fiUed  the  important  office  of  District 

the  Albany  Institute ;   established  and  main-  Attorney  from  1841  to  1846,  and  from  1849  to 

tained  a  line  of  steamboats  on  the  Oaynga  1868.    His  practice  in  the  highest  courts  was 

Lake ;  contributed  largely  to  the  construction  extensive,  and  included  many  of  those  great 

of  the  Ithaca  and  Oswego  Railroad ;  was  vice-  historical  cases  which  have  had  an  influence 

preddent  of  the  State  Cincinnati  Society,  and  on  our  time.    He  ranked  for  years  as  the  ablest 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Sunday-  advocate  of  the  capital.    He  was  also  a  man 

school  in  Albany.  of  extensive  literary  culture,  and  wrote  much 

Feb.  10. — ^RicHABDeoN^,  Rev.  Johk  F.,  Pro-  and  ably  on  literary  and  political  topics, 
fessor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Feb.  16. — Simpson,  Auoustus  W.,  a  Western 
University  of  Rochester,  and  an  author,  died  journalist,  died  at  Kansas  Oity,  aged  about  46 
in  Rochester,  aged  60  years.    He  graduated  at  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Howard  Oounty, 
Hamilton  Collie,  Clinton,  K.  T.,  in  1827,  and  Mo.,  but  in  early  boyhood  removed  to  Boone- 
studied  law  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.    He  had  just  ville,  where  he  resided  until  the  close  of  the 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880,  when,  under  late  war.     He  was  for  fourteen  years  editor 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Oharles  G.  Finney,  he  was  and  publisher  of  the  Oh$erver^  an  able  and  in- 
converted,  and,  with  a  classmate.  Rev.  Grover  fluential  paper.    In  1860  he  was  elected  Public 
S.  Gomstock,  subsequently  a  missionary  to  Ar-  Printer,  and,  in  coigunction  with  Mr.  Ament, 
racsn,  resolved  to  abandon  the  legal  profession  pu'blished  the  Stats  TirnM,    In  1865  he  aided 
and  study  theology.    The  two  proceeded  to  the  m  establishing  the  CamrMrcial  Advertisery  in 
Hamilton  Theological  Institution,  now  Madison  Kansas  Oity,  devoting  to  that  paper  his  best 
University,  and,  after  a  two  years'  course  there,  energies  untU  a  shortperiod  before  his  death, 
entered  the  ministry.    Though  a  profoundly  F^,  16. — Swain,  William  M.,  founder  of 
religions  man,  and  possessed  of  a  most  gentle  the  Philadelphia  Public  Lsdger  and  the  £01- 
and  tender  nature,  Mr.  Richardson's  tenden-  timore  Sun^  died  in  Philadelphia^  aged   59 
cies  were  so  strong  toward  a  ouiet  and  studious  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Onondaga  County, 
life,  and  devotion  to  classical  studies,  that  he  N.  T.,  and  was  educated  to  the  printing  busi- 
very  early  turned  his  attention  to  teaching,  ness,  of  which  he  became  a  thorough  master, 
and,  on  the  organization  of  the  University  of  as,  well  as  one  of  the  most  succes^l  news- 
Rochester  in  1851,  was  appointed  to  the  pro-  pa[per  publishers  in  the  country.    For  eight 
fessorship  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  years  he  was  president  of  the  Magnetic  Tde- 
which  he  held  to  his  death.    He  had  published  graph  Company,  and  for  many  years  a  director 
one  or  two  small  text-books  on  subjects  oon-  in  the  American  Telegraph  Company.     He 
nected  with  classical  study,  which  are  highly  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing,  per- 
appreciated  by  scholars.  fecting,  and  increasing  the  telegraph  system 
Feb,  12. — Gambell,  Willabd  P.,  an  eminent  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
lawyer  and  jurist  of  Kansas,  died  at  Law-  inteUeotual  ability  and  force  of  character, 
rence,  Kan.,  aged  87  years.    He  was  bom  and  Feb,  18. — Sbwall,  Rev.  Samubl,  D.  D.,  a  Con- 
educated  in  New  York,  but,  after  a  short  resi-  gregational  clergyman,  antiquarian,  and  an- 
dence  in  Michigan,  removed  to  Leavenworth,  tibior,  died  in  Burlington,  Mass. '  He  was  bom 
Kan.,  where  he  at  once  became  one  of  the  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  June  1, 1785 ;  studied  at 
leading  men  in  the  State.    His  acute  logical  the  academv  of  his  native  town ;  graduated  at 
powers  and  brilliant  intellect  placed  him  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1804,  and  took 
the  head  of  the  bar.    At  a  great  pecuniary  a  theological  course  at  Cambridge.    In  1814 
sacrifice  he  served  one  or  two  terms  in  the  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
House,  and  also  one  in  the  State  Senate,  where  church  in  Burlington,  which  relation  he  held 
his  abUities  were  thoroughly  appreciated.    His  until  his  death.    He  was  fond  of  antiquarian 
death  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  studies,  and  had  lust  finished  a  full  and  com- 
Feb,  18. — Okxs-wah,  Mrs.  .Maboabxt,  an  plete  history  of  the  town  of  Wobum,  and  for 
Indian  woman  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  died  in  some  years  had  been  engaged  upon  a  history  of 
Bay  Settlement,  Wisconsin,  at  the  advanced  the  Sewall  family,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
Q^  of  128  years.    She  had  been  married  three  it    In  1886  Dr.  Sewall  was  elected  a  member 
times,  and  her  eldest  son,  who  survives  her,  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
is  97  years  old,  and  is  blind  and  infirm.    In  Ftb.  22. — Gahnoit,  Mabt,  an  actress,  died  in 
June,  1880,  she  became  a  Catholic,  and  was  New  York  City,  aged  89  years.  She  was  a  native 
baptized  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick,  then  of  New  York,  and  commenced  the  life  of  an 
Bishop  of  Cincinnati.    She  retained  her  facul-  actress  when  a  little  child.   At  six  years  of  age 
ties  until  her  death.  she  played  at  the  old  Bowery  Theatre,  and  suo- 
Feb.  16. — ^Fbndall,  Philip  R.,  an  eminent  cessively  at  the  Franklin,  National,  Niblo^s,  and 
advocate,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  that  the  Park   Theatre.     Subsequentlv  she   per- 
city,  aged  73  years.    He  was  bom  in  Alexan-  formed  for  some  years  in  rhiladelphia,  Bal- 
dria,  Ya.,  in  1794,  graduated  with  distinction  at  timores  and   Charleston,  returning   to  New 
Princeton  College  in  1816,  and  was  admitted  to  York  in  1848,  and  entering  upon  an  engage- 
the  bar  in  Alexandria  about  1820.    Some  years  ment  at  the  Olympic.    In  1849  she  became  tiie 
Vol.  vin. — 86     a 
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wife  of  George  W.  Stephenson,  ayonnglawjer,  the  New  York  S^rito/ths  Times^  under  the 

whose  death,  a  few  years  after,  neoeasitated  her  erignatare  of  "  Obseirer,"  and  more  recently  of 

return  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of  support.  From  the  ^^  Field,  Tur^  and  fireside,"  under  the  sig- 

that  time  she  was  always  a  great  favorite  as  a  nature  of  "  Viator."    The  Naiumal  InUlU- 

comedy  actress.    She  was  possessed  of  much  genoer,  Richmond  Whig,  and  Troy  Whig  have 

versatility  of  talent,  quick   perceptions,  un-  ako  contained  in  times  past  many   v^nable 

bounded  generosity,  and  a  sweet  and  gentle  contributionB  from  his  pen. 
nature  which  irresistibly  won  the  love  and  re-       Feb,  29. — ^Fobd,  Hon.  Thohab  H.,  ex-Iieo- 

spect  of  all  who  were  brought  into  contact  tenant-Governor  of  Ohio,  died  in  Washington, 

with  her.  D.  0.  He  was  bom  in  Rockingham  Goonty,ya., 

Fe^.  24 — Hall,  Gboboe  Washinotoi?,    an  August  28, 1814,  and  whenquite  young  removed 

eminent  teacher,  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.    He  was  witib  his  family  to  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Ohio, 

bom  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  July  29,  1792;  Upon  attaining  hism^uority,  he  engaged  in  the 

graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1808,  studied  the-  practice  of  law,  and  <dso  took  an  active  part  in 

ology,  and  in  1805  was  settled  over  the  Pres-  the  politics  of  his  adopted  State,  oonnectmg 

byterian  church  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  himself  with  the  old  Whig  party.     In  1855  he 

he  remained  two  years.    Soon  after  he  removed  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 

to  New  York  City,  and  having  experienced  a  which  position  he  filled  with  honor  to  hims^ 

change  in   his  religious    views,  and  become  and  his  constituency.    In  1868  he  removed  to 

Unitarian  in  his  convictions,  he  relinquished  Washington,  and,  by  his  eloquence  and  legal 

preaching  for  teaching.    In  1816  he  taught  in  attainments,  soon  entered  the  front  rank  of  his 

Georgia,  and  the  two  following  years  in  Bos-  profession.      He  was  a  faithful  and  earnest 

ton.    In  1818  he  opened  a  school  for  boys  at  worker  in  the  temperance  reform,  and  had  a 

Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  County,  and  soon  strong  hold  upon  the  reject  and  love  of  tba 

after  went  South  for  his  health,  and  taught  at  community. 

Rutherford,  N.  C.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York        Feb.  — . — ^Abboth,  Brevet  M^jor-Greneral  (U. 

in  1821,  he  opened  a  large  boarding-school  for  S.  Vols.)  Alexander  Sandob,  died  at  Buenos 

boys,  which  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  was  Ayres,  S.  A.    He  was  bom  in  the  county  of 

afterward  known  as  the  *^  Washington  Insti-  Zala,  Hungary,  December  18, 1811;  studied  at 

tute.*'     In  1829  his  failing  health  compelled  Oedenburg,  served  for  a  time  in  an  Austrian 

him  to  dispose  of  his  school  and  retire  to  a  regiment,  and  subsequently  passed  through  a 

farm  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.     In  1831  he  re-  course  of  legal  studies  at  Presborg,  and,  having 

turned  to  New  York  and  resumed  the  charge  a  taste  for  engineering,  was  employed  upon 

of  the  Institute  for  five  years.    The  last  thirty  various   impoitaut   hydraulic    works  in  the 

years  of  his  life  were  spent  mainly  at  Ballston  Banat    He  took  part  in  the  Hunganan  war. 

Spa,  N.  Y.  and  accompanied  Kossuth  to  Turkey,  sharing 

Feb.  25. — Tatloe,  Bbnjamiv  Oolb,  an  ac-  his  confinement  at  Kutaieh,  and,  npon  th^r 
complished  scholar  and  prominent  citizen  of  release  in  1851,  aocompanied  that  general  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  Rome,  Italy.  He  the  United  States,  of  which  he  became  a  cid- 
was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  May,  1796,  and  zen.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
was  descended,  through  an  honorable  lineage,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  General  Fre- 
from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  mont,  under  whom  he  subseqifently  served  as 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  His  academical  edu-  commander  of  a  division.  Upon  the  removal 
cation  was  received  at  Phillips'  Academy,  £z-  of  Greneral  Fremont  from  the  West,  Colonel  As- 
eter,  and  in  1815  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni-  both  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers^ 
versity.  In  1817  he  visited  Europe  as  an  a^  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  of 
t€ie?iS  of  the  American  ambassador,  Hon.  Rich-  General  Curtis^s  army,  with  which  he  partici- 
ard  Rush,  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  In  Eng-  pated  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  In  February. 
land  he  received  much  attention  from  old  fam-  1863,  he  was  in  command  at  Columbos,  Ky.,  and 
ily  friends^  and  also  in  Paris,  and,  after  a  pro-  in  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  assigned  to 
tracted  tour  in  Germany  and  Italy,  returned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  West  Rorida, 
this  country,  laden  with  rare  acquisitions  of  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Pickens.  He  was 
knowledge.  Not  far  from  the  year  1830  he  badly  wounded  in  the  Marianna  fight  in  Florida, 
left  his  ancestral  estate  at  Mount  Airy,  Vir-  his  left  cheek-bone  being  broken,  and  his  left 
ginia,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Washington,  arm  fractured  in  two  places.  He  was  appoint- 
where  the  hospitalities  of  his  elegant  home  ed  a  migor-general  by  brevet,  for  his  services 
were  widely  known.  Durhig  the  late  war  his  in  Florida,  and  in  August,  1865,  he  resigned, 
losses  in  landed  and  personal  property  in  the  In  March,  1866,  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Southern  States  were  very  heavy.  In  May,  the  Argentine  Republic,  going  thither  by  way 
1866,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son,  he  of  France,  in  order  to  consult  some  French 
sailed  for  Europe,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  surgeons.  The  woxmd  in  his  fskoe  was  exceed- 
and,  after  spending  some  months  at  Leamington  ingly  painful,  and  the  surgeons  did  not  venture 
Spa,  England,  went  on  the  Continent,  where  he  to  attempt  to  remove  the  b^  which  was 
remained  until  his  death.  Mr.  Tayloe  was  a  lodged  in  his  neck.  This  wound  caused  him 
frequent  contributor  to  the  journals  of  the  day.  continual  suffering,  and  finally  produced  his 
For  several  years  he  was  a  correspondent  of  death. 
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March  1. — Holt,  Judge  J.  J.,  died  at  La-  Medicine  from  Bowdoin  College,  of  which  insti- 

vacca,  Texas.    He  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  tution  he  was  overseer  for  more  than  siztj 

Holt,  late  Attorney-Greneral  U.  S.,  and  was  at  years. 

one  time  Justice  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District  March  11. — ^Andbewb,  Oolonel  Timotht  P., 
of  that  State.  *  U.  8.  A.,  died  in  Washmgton,  D.  0.,  aged  74 
March  4. — ^Baxtieb,  Poettts,  died  in  Wash-  years.  When  a  young  boy,  without  the 
ington,  D.  0.  He  was  bom  in  Brownington,  knowledge  of  his  father,  he  repaired  to  the 
Vt;  received  a  liberal  education,  entered  Patuxent  River,  where  commodore  Barney's 
the  mercantile  business,  and  was  elected  a  flotilla  was  confronting  the  enemy  during  the 
Representative  from  Vermont  to  the  Thirty-  War  of  1812,  and,  boarding  the  flag-ship,  ten- 
seventh  Congress,  serving  on  the  Committee  dered  his  services  to  the  commodore,  in  any 
on  Elections;  reelected  to  the  Thirty-eighth  position  in  which  he  could  be  useful.  The 
Congress,  and  served  on  the  same  committee,  commodore  accepted  his  offer,  and  employed 
and  also  on  that  of  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  him  as  an  aide,  in  which  position  he  rendered 
Department.  In  1852  and  in  1856  he  was  a  valuable  services.  He  subsequently  was  en- 
presidential  elector.  Was  reelected  to  the  gaged  in  active  service  in  the  field,  and  in  1822 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  serving  on  the  Com-  was  appointed  paymaster  in  the  army.  In 
mittees  on  Elections  and  Agriculture.  He  was  1847  he  resigned  to  take  command  of  the  regi- 
a  Republican  in  politics,  and  an  able  defender  ment  of  voltigeurs  raised  for  the  Mexican  War. 
of  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  poor  and  op-  He  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  El  Molino, 
pressed.  and  brevetted  a  brigadier-general  for  gallant 

March  5. — ^Bubboitghs,  Chables,  D.  D.,  an  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Cha- 
Episcopal  clergyman,  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  pultepec.  On  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  27,  aisbandment  of  the  voltigeurs,  he  was  rein- 
1787;  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  stated  by  act  of  Congress  in  his  old  situation 
class  of  1806 ;  studied  theology,  and  was  or-  of  paymaster,  and  in  1851  was  promoted  to 
dained  priest  in  1812.  Having  been  chosen  the  position  of  Deputy  Paymaster-General, 
rector  of  Bt.  John^s  Church,  Portsmouth,  he  During  the  late  war,  upon  the  death  of  General 
officiated  in  that  capacity  for  nearly  half  a  Lamed,  Colonel  Andrews  succeeded  him  as 
century.  He  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  presi-  Paymaster-General  of  the  army,  and  his  un- 
dent of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  wearied  devotion  to  the  responsible  duties  of 
Insane ;  was  for  nearly  forty  years  annually  his  position  seriously  affected  his  health, 
elected  president  of  the  Portsmouth  Athe-  March  22.— Cabteb,  Josiah  Mason,  an  emi- 
naBum;  ^^as  elected  in  1842  corresponding  nent  lawyer  and  politician,  of  Connecticut, 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So-  died  at  Norwalk,  Conn.  He  was  born  in  New 
ciety,  and  was  president  of  the  General  Theo-  Canaan,  Conn.,  June  19,  1813;  graduated  at 
logical  Library  of  Boston  from  the  period  of  its  Yale  College  in  1886,  and,  after  a  course  of 
establishment  until  his  death.  In  1888  the  study  in  the  Law  School  in  New  Haven,  was, 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  in  1889,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Fairfield 
upon  him  by  Colnmbia  College.                     •  County.    From  1840  to  1847  he  was  engaged 

March  6.^3ooiPEB,  Mrs.  Julia  Deait,  an  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
actress  of  high  reputation,  died  in  New  York  City,  when  h'e  removed  to  Norwalk,  and  formed 
City,  aged  87  years.  She  was  educated  by  her  a  partnership  with  Thomas  B.  Butler,  whioji 
father  (himself  an  actor)  for  the  stage,  and  continued  until  1855,  when  Mr.  Butler  was 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  old  Broadway  transferred  to  the  bench.  He  served  three 
Theatre*  Her  success  was  a  flattering  one,  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  during  the 
and  her  reputation  extended  West  and  South,  last  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
where  she  married  a  Mr.  Hayne,  of  Charleston.  House.  From  1862  until  his  death,  he  held 
Seven  or  eight  years  after,  she  moved  to  San  the  office  of  State  Attorney  for  Fairfield 
Francisco,  having  been  obliged  to  return  to  County,  and  was  also,  for  a  number  of  years, 
her  profession  for  the  support  of  her  faniily.  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Subsequently  she  separated  from  her  husband,  town  of  Norwalk.  Mr.  C.  was  once  the  can- 
and  in  1866  married  a  Mr.  Cooper,  of  New  didate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
York.  She  was  a  lady  of  high  literary  culture  Governor,  and  twice  declined  the  nomination  of 
and  many  private  virtues.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

March  6. — ^Likooln,  Dr.  Isaac,  an  eminent  March  27. — ^Fbebman,  Petto*  Baitoolph, 

'physician  in  Maine,  died  at  Brunswick,  Me.  He  died  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  the  98d  year  of  his 

was  bom  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  January,  1780;  .age.  Hewasanativeof  Hanover,  and  graduated 

graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1800,  and  sub-  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1796,  being  the  last 

eequently  taught  a  grammar-school  in  Hingham  surviving   graduate    of  that   class,   and   the 

two  years,  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  oldest  alumnus  of  the  institution  in  the  order 

of  medicine.    In  1804  he  commenced  practice  of  graduation. 

in  Topsham,  Me.,  and  in  1820  removed  to  March   27.  —  Goodbioh,    Bev.    Chaxtnoet, 

Branswick,  where  he  was  a  successftil  practi-  a   Congregational    clergyman,  died   in  New 

tioner  for  more  than  half  a  century.    In  1881  Haven,  Conn.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Prof, 

he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  and  was  bom  in  Mid- 
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dletown,  Oonn.,  July  20,  1817;  graduated  at  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Eafiu  Ghoate, 

Yale  College  in  1887 ;  after  which  he  spent  two  and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819, 

years  as  private  tutor  and  in  the  Theological  practised  his  profession  in  Boston  until  ^e 

Department  of  the  College.    In  August,  1848,  oonomencement  of  the  late  war.    He  also  took 

he  was  settled  over  the  Trinitarian  Congrega-  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  served  in  both 

tional  Church  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  in  1^9  Houses  of  the  Legislature.    On  the  opeoiog 

became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the^  war  he  entered  the  senice  as  wfm 

in  Watertown,  Conn.,  which  charge  be  relin-  on  G^eral  Butler's  stafi^andsubseqn^tlyfK 

quished  in  1866,  on  account  of  an  affection  a^utant-general  and  chief  of  staff  of  Geaenl 

of  the  throat.     From  this  time  he  resided  Martindale  during  the  time  that  the  latter 

in  New  Haven,  engaged  chiefly  in  literary  oonmianded  the  t>q»artment  of  WaabingtoD. 

labors,  especially  in  connection  with  the  re-  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Kei 

vised  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Die-  York,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  cbai;^ 

tionary.    He  also  prepared  for  and  read  some  of  the  American  literary  Bureau  of  Befereooe; 

valuable  papers  to  the  New-Haven  Colony  His-  Colonel  Parker  was  the  anthcur  of  "  The  Goldeo 

torical  Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary.  Af^  of  American  Oratory ''  (Boston,  1857),  ttd 

March  27.— -Qum,  James  M.,  M.  D.,  a  dis-  ^^Reminiscences  of  BnfnsChoate"(^^^^^ 
tinguisbed  homceopathic  physician,  died  at  1860).  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  some  of 
Morrisania,  N.  T.  He  was  bom  in  New  the  leading  literary  journals. 
York,  in  1806;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col-  April  I. — ^Abhbubk,  Col.GBOBOKW.,&Ia8D• 
lege  with  honor,  and  was  for  a  time  Professor  her  of  the  Constitutional  Conventionof  Geoigii 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  college.  Subse-  Hewasanativeof  C^eorgia,andfromthobfl^• 
quently  he  studied  medicine,  and,  after  a  few  ning  of  the  war  had  avowed  himself  a  Unki 
years' practice,  became  a  convert  to  the  doc-  man,  and  hostile  to  secession.  He  raised  a  coo* 
trines  of  Hahnemann.  His  specialties  were  the  pany  (afterward  enlarged  to  a  regimat)of 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest,  in  the  treat-  Southern  loyalists,  which  he  commanded.  Aftar 
ment  of  which  he  became  quite  skilfhl.  He  the  war  he  returned  to  his  h(Mne  in  MiuoofK 
was  also  an  accomplished  musician,  and  an  County,  Ga.,  and  advocated  boldly  and  fearl^ 
acute  critic  of  both  music  and  painting.  ly  the  ccmgressional  plan  of  recoD8tiiictioD.u^ 

March  29. — Gbat,  Johst,  reputed  to  be  the  by  so  doing,  as  well  aa  by  his  actiTe  lor^^ 

last  surviving  soldier  of  the  Bevolution,  died  in  during  the  war,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  rebdj 

Noble  County,  Ohio,  aged  106  years.    He  was  of  the  vicinity.   In  the  autumn  of  1867  hers 

born  at  Fairfax  Court-house,  January  6,  1762.  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Oodtoi- 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Conti-  tion,  and  rendered  important  semoes  in  sbp- 

nental  Army,  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  ing  and  perfecting  the   oonstitatioa  c(  ^ 

war  of  our  Independence.     He  removed  to  State.    Though  naturally  a  man  oi  impetnocJ 

Ohio  before   it  was  a  State,  and  remained  temper,  and  given  to  expresnng  himself  ^ 

there  until  his  death.    A  few  years  since.  Con-  great  violence,  he  maintaineddoring  the » 

gross  g^ranted  him  a  pension  of  $500  per  annum,  sion  of  the  oonvention  the  utmost  self-^ 

March    80.  —  Habtstbke,    ex-Commander  trol,  and  was  uniformly  mUd  and  forbearing 

Henby  J.,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  died  in  toward  those  who  opposed  the  oonTeDti<)t 

Paris,  France.    He  was  a  native  of  South  Caro-  At  length,  finding  that  he  could  not  be  pto- 

lina;  entered  the  United  States  naval  service  in  voked  into  violenoe,  his  enemies  detonDinedto 

1828,  and  became  passed  midshipman  in  1886,  murder  him,  and  at  first  attempted  to  cbai^ 

his  warrant  datmg  from  the  previous  year.    In  the  murder  upon  the  Republicans,  bat  an  Q; 

1838  he  was  attached  to  the  Wilkes  Exploring  vestigation  promptly  undertaken  by  order  «t 

Expedition,  but  only  went  with  the  expedition  G^eneral  Meade  showed  conclusively  vbo  bs 

as  far  as  Callao.    The  next  year  he  was  pro-  murderers  were,  although  they  had  neaDOB^ 

moted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  performed  auty  made  their  escape.  , 

in  different  positions  until  1851,  when  he  was        April  1. — ^Pakkkb,  J  amis,  a  pronuofiat  aai 

attached  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  phUanthropio  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  di»|^ 

In  1855  he  was  promoted  to  be  commander,  Forth  Amboy,  aged  92  years.    He  enteral  P!^r 

and  the  same  year  performed  the  service  for  lie  life  in  1806,  as  a  member  of  the  iss^'^r 

which  he  is  most  noted,  the  rescue  of  Dr.  Kane  for  Middlesex  County,  having  been  elecw^ 

and  his  party  from  the  Arctic  regions.    He  was  the  Federal  ticket.    His  terms  of  serrioe  v^ 

afterward  engaged  in  taking  soundings  for*the  continuous  during  all  the  sessions  bet«^^'^^ 

Atlantic  Cable.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  1819,  excepting  that  of  1811;  and  ig^ 

at  which  time  he  was  waiting  orders,  he  re-  after  a  retirement  of  eight  years,  he  coi^^^ 

signed  his  commission,  and  was  employed  by  for  a  special  purpose  to  serve  in  the  Bessioa '^ 

the  insurgents,  mostly  in  special  service ;  but  1827-28.     During  his  l^palative  career  *'•  j 

in  1862  he  became  insane,  and  unfitted  for  ac-  Parker  originated  or  perfected  iz^^QJ^^"^^!^' 

tive  life.  measures  that  have  resulted  greatly  to  toe  » 

March  80. — ^Pabkeb,  Colonel  Edwabd  Gbif-  vantage  of  the  public  interests.   Among  tsf 

FIN,  a  politician  and  author,  died  in  New  York  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  ot  K 

City,  aged  42  years.     He  was  a  native  of  School  Fund,  which  he  labored  daring  se^":^ 

Massachusetts,   graduated    at   Yale    College,  sessions  to  effect,  and  at  last  with  so(^ 
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the  provisions  of  the  laws  as  tbey  now  are,  received  the  degree  of  D.  0.  L.    In  1886  he 
regulating  the  partition  of  real  estate,  and  the  emigrated  to  Canada,  and,  having  held  several 
allowing  of  aliens  to  hold  real  estate.    The  distinguished  appointments  in  that  oonntrj, 
law  which,  in  1819,  pnt  a  final  stop  to  the  local  went  to  New  York  in  1866  for  the  purpose 
slave-trade,  originated  with  him.  of  engaging  in  literary  pnrsnits.    Subsequently 
April  4.— Smtthk,  Profl  Whliam  E.,   an  he  took  charge  of  Christ  Church  in  Elizabeth, 
accomplished  scholar  and  teacher^  Professor  at  N.  J.,  and  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  charge 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.,  died  sud-  of  the  church  at  Newburg. 
denly  in  Brunswiolc  Aprils, — Pbentiss,   Commodore  Geoboe 
April  6.— HowBix,  Rev.  Robbbt  Botlb  C,  Aldbioh,  U.  S.  Navy,  died  near  Charleston, 
D.  D.,  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  and  au-  8.  C,  aged  nearly  60  years.    He  was  a  native 
thor,  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  aged  67  years,  of  New  Hampshire  (second  son  of  John  Pron- 
AJMril  6.  —  Magsb,  John,  a  wealthy  and  tiss,  of  Keene,  formerly  editor  of  tiie  Ifmo 
prominent  citizen  of  Watkms,  N.  T.,  died  there,  Hamptihire  Sentinel^  now  the  oldest  living  edi- 
aged  74  years.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  tor  in  the  United  States),  and  entered  the  ser- 
and  was  a  Representative  from  that  State  in  Con-  vice  as  midshipman,  March  1,  1825,  from  that 
gress  from  1897  to  1881,  as  a  Jacksonian  Dem-  State,  and  was  first  on  duty  at  the  Portsmouth 
ocrat.     He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  Navy  Yard.   In  1827  he  served  in  the  sloop-of- 
of  the  Oonhocton  Valley  Railroad,  and  a  large  war  Lexington.    After  a  three  years'  cruise  he 
owner  of  coal-mines  in  Pennsylvania.     His  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  enjoyed  a 
fortune  was  estimated  at  $40,000,000.  brief  leave  of  absence,  meanwhile  being  made 
April  6. — Staot,  Rev.  Nathaitibl,  an  emi*  a  passed  midshipman,  June  4,  1881.    The  same 
nent  and  veteran  Universalist  minister,  died  in  year  he  was  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  Bos- 
Columbus,  Pa.,  aged  90  years.    He  was  bom  ton.  In  the  Mediterranean.    He  was  promoted 
in  Massaohusetts  in  1778.  studied  theology  with  to  a  lieutenancy,  February  0,  1887;   was  at- 
Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  at  Dana,  Mass.,  and  com-  tached  to  the  receiving-G^ip  Ohio,  at  Boston, 
menced  preaching  in  1802.     In  1805  he  re-  in  1848 ;  was  made  commander  September  14, 
moved  to  New  York  State,  and,  after  laboring  1845,  and  was  made  commodore  on  the  retired 
there  some  years,  preached  in  Pennsylvania,  list  July  16, 1860. 

Michigan,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  much  Aprils, — Babtlbtt,  Gboboe,    an  eminent 

of  the  time  being  a  pioneer  in  his  denomina-  scholar  and  soientifio  Journalist  of  New  York, 

tion.  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.    He  was  a  gentleman 

April  8. — ^Batohbldbb,  Jomr  Putitam,  M.  of  rare  accomplishments  and  his  scientific  ar- 

D.,  an  em^inent  physician  of  New  York  City,  tides  were  copied  in  the  first  scientific  journals 

President  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Me£-  of  Europe.    In  the  variety  of  his  learning  he 

cine ;  died  iuNew  York.    He  was  bom  in  Wl-  had  few  equals. 

ton,  N.  H.,  August  6, 1784,  and  was  a  great-  April  11. — ^DoBsmnMBB,    Philip,    formerly 

nephew  of  General  Israel  Putnam.    After  a  State  Treasurer  of  New  York,  died  in  Buffalo, 

very  thorough  academical  education,  he  com-  N.  Y.,  aged  71  years.  He  had  been  a  resident  of 

menced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1807  was  Buffalo  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  had  acquired 

licensed  to  practise.    He  did  not  graduate  and  a  wide  reputation  as  the  proprietor  of  one  of 

receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  however,  until  the  leading  hotels  in  that  city.    In  politics  he 

1815,  when,  after  attendance  on  the  lectures  was  a  Democrat,  until  the  organization  of  the 

of  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  he  re-  Republican  party,  with  which  he  at  once  identi- 

ceived  his  diploma.     He  commenced  practice  fied  himself^  and  became  an  active  and  infiuen- 

in  Charlestown,   N.  H.,  removed  thence  to  tial  member  of  that  party.    For  many  years 

Pittafield,  Mass. ;   afterward  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster,  and  latterly 

and  in  1848  to  New  York  City.    He  was  ap-  that  of  collector  of  hitemal  revenue  for  his 

pointed    Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Castleton  district.              * 

College,  Vt.,  in  1817,  and  soon  after  Pro-  April  12. — Cook,  Jambs  M.,  formerly  State 
fessor  of  Surgical  Anatomy  in  the  Berkshire  Comptroller  for  New  York,  died  in  Sarato- 
Medical  Institution  at  I^ttsfield.  He  was  a  ga,  aged  60  years.  He  had  for  many  years 
successfril  surgeon,  and  performed  many  opera-  borne  an  active  and  honorable  part  in  the  po- 
tions of  groat  extent,  and  requiring  eztraordi-  litical  history  of  the  State.  Alter  filling  sev- 
nary  skill  and  daring.  For  many  years  he  eral  important  positions,  he  was  elected  to  the 
made  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  a  State  Senate  in  1848 ;  was  reelected  in  1860, 
specialty.  He  published  four  small  medical  and  subsequently  was  chosen  ComjptroUer,  in 
treatises,  besides  numerous  essays,  etc.,  in  med-  which  responsible  position  he  exhibited  the 
ioal  periodicals.  He  was  President  of  the  same  capacity  that  had  elsewhere  won  for  him 
Acadefny  of  Medicine  and  of  the  New  York  the  highest  respect  and  commendation.  Upon 
Medical  Association  in  1858.  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party,  with 
April  8. — ^LtTijnT,  Rev.  Fbai^cis  Jambs,  D.  which  he  had  always  been  identified,  he  united 
C.  L.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  suddenly  with  the  Republican  party,  in  whose  conven- 
while  engaged  in  his  ministerial  duties  at  St.  tions  and  public  movements  he  bore  a  con- 
Paul's  Oh  arch,  Newburg.  He  was  a  native  spicuous  part.  In  1864  he  was  again  in  the 
of  England,  and  graduated  at  Oxford,  where  he  Senate. 
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April  16. — ^Hall,  Geoboe,  former  Major  of  manjjeurs  a  teacher  in  elocation,  and  was  the 
Brooklyn  L.  I.,  died  in  that  city.  He  was  author  of  a  wor)c  on  elocution  which  bad  a 
born  September  21,  1795,  and  was  a  printer  circulation  of  125,000  copies.  The  principal 
by  trade.  The  greater  portion  of  his  active  work  of  his  later  life  was  the  preparation  of  a 
life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Brooklyn,  Bible,  so  printed  as  to  show  accent,  rhetorical 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  at  the  time  it  was  pauses,  and  emphatic  words.  This  imnkense 
incorporated  as  a  city,  and  under  the  act  of  labor  is  oomplete,  but  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
incorporation  became  its  first  mayor.    In  1854  lished. 

he  was  again  elected  mayor.  He  early  took  April  25. — ^Buel,  Hon.  ALEXA:!n>KB  W.,  died 
a  strong  stand  for  the  cause  of  temperance,  to  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  bom  in  Rutland 
which  reform  he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  Oounty,  Vt.,  in  1813 ;  graduated  at  Middleburr 
his  life.  His  philanthropy  was  one  of  the  most  OoUege  in  1680,  studied  law,  and  in  1834  re- 
prominent  features  of  nis  character,  and  his  moved  his  residence  to  Michigan.  In  18S6  be 
generosity  toward  the  needy  often  led  him  to  was  attorney  for  the  city  of  Detroit ;  in  1837 
be  uigust  to  himself.  His  unflinching  integrity  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  again 
and  nobleness  of  purpose  won  the  respect  and  in  1847,  and  1849  to  1851  was  a  Representative 
love  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  in  Congress  from  Midiigan,  serving  on  tbe 

April  IT. — HoMiLNS,  John,  M.  D.,  an  emi-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

nent  and  skilful  physician  of  Boston,  Mass.,  April  25. — ^Mason,  Rev.  Hbnby  M.,  D.  D^ 

died  in  that  city.    He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  at  Easton,  Md. 

1793 ;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover ;  He  had  been  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  thftt 

graduated  at  Harvard   College  in  1812 ;   re-  town  for  thirty  years. 

ceived  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1815,  and  entered  April — .  — ^W  abd,  Hosatio,  a  banker  of  wdl- 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Worces*  known  philanthropy,  died  in  London.  He  was 
ter,  where  he  remainea  one  or  two  years,  a  native  of  New  York,  but  had  resided  manj 
From  thence  he  removed  to  Brookfield,  Mass.,  years  in  London.  He  left  $100,000  to  the  Xs- 
where  he  practised  until  1829,  when  he  re-  tional  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Washing- 
turned  to  lioston.  For  several  years  he  was  ton,  D.  C,  and  $100,000  for  the  benefit  of  or- 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  So-  phans  made  by  the  late  war. 
ciety.  May  8. — ^Pitts,  Samitel,  editor  of  the  J}^ 

April  28.  —  Field,  Jonathan  Edwasds,  troit  Adoertiter,  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  aged 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  die^  at  68  years.  He  was  bom  at  Fort  Preble,  Port- 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  land  harbor,  Maine;  graduated  at  Harvard 
D.  D.  Field,  and  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  College  in  the  class  of  1830 ;  stn^ed  law,  and 
July  11,  1818;  graduated  at  Williams  College  practised  his  profession  in  Detroit  twelve  years, 
in  1832  with  the  second  honor  Of  his  class,  and  He  subsequently  engaged  extensively  in  the 
immediately  after  commenced  the  study  of  manufacture  of  pine  lumber,  and  witiidrew  en- 
law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  David  Dudley  tirely  from  his  profession.  He  built  np  a  very 
Field,  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  large  business,  realizing  therefrom  a  handsome 
removed  to  Michigan,  and  soon  after  began  the  fortxme. 

practice  of  law  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  was  one  of  May  8. — SxoHLMAifnfr,  Rev.  Chasubs  F.  £., 

the  secretaries  of  the  convention  which  ac-  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Lutheran  clergyman,  died  in 

cepted  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  admission  Nevr  York,  aged  58  vears.    He  was  bora  near 

of  Michigan  into  the  Union.    His  health  fail-  Buckeburg,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  in  1810,  utd 

ing,  after  five  years  he  returned  to  Stockbridge  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1833.     For  thirty 

in  1889,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  en-  years  he  was  pastor  of  the  St  Matthew^s  Ger- 

gaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  man  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church    in  Xew 

serving  the  public  in  several  capacities  at  dif-  York.    He  was  widely  known  as  a  writer  in 

ferent  times.    In  1854  he  was  appointed  by  the  Luth&n^n  Herald^  and  other  German  p^ 

Governor  Washburn,  under  an  act  of  the  Le-  pers. 

gislature,  one   of  a  commission  to  report   a  May  4. — ^Ripley,  ^ss  MAmAmre,  an  eni- 

plan  for  the  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  nent  teacher  and  scholar,  nster  of   G«(»^ 

statutes  of  Massachusetts.    He  served  idso  as  Bipley,  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wis^     She  vb 

a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  in  1855,  bom  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  received  a  good  Ne7- 

1863,  ^64,  and  '65,  and  was  for  three  terms  England  education,  and  was  for  some  years  th« 

president  of  that  body,  an  honor  never  before  assistant  of  her  father,  who  was  engaged  in 

conferred  on  one  of  its  members.    His  courte-  the  mercantile  business.    About  the  year  1836 

ous  yet  dignified  manners  and  his  profound  she  commenced  teaching.    Subsequently  iiie 

legal  attainments  secured  for  him  the  respect  joined  her  broUier  and  some  of  his  friends, 

and  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profes-  who  afterward  became  eminent  in  litotiture; 

sion,  and  in  the  community  in  which  he  re-  in  that  Utopian  enterprise,  the  Brook  Farm 

sided  his  death  was  universally  regarded  as  a  community,  and  gave  to  it  her  best  energies 

great  public  loss.  and  her  most  earnest  labor.    When  this  enter- 

April  25. — Bronson,  Chablss  P.,  a  noted  prise  had  utterly  failed,  she  went  to  Concord, 

lecturer  on  physiology  and  elocution,  died  in  Mass.  (in  1848),  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 

New  York  City,  aged  66  years.    He  was  for  highly  successful,  until   she   was  obliged  to 
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abandon  it  in  oonse<mence  of  ill  health.    In  the  law  as  his  profession.    In  1820  he  located 
1665  she  removed  to  Milwaukee,  where  she  re-  for  practice  in  Fayette  Oonnty,  Ind.,  and  was 
roained  until  her  death.    She  was  a  woman  of  the  same  year  Assistant  Olerk  in  the  House  of 
high  tntellectaal  attaioments,  and  her  sympa-  Bepresentatives,  and  the  following  year  Assist- 
thies  were  deeply  enlisted  in  the  oanse  of  edn-  ant  Secretary  of  the  State  Senate.    In  1822  he 
cation.  was  Preddent  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Dis- 
Ma/y  5. — Bidolet,  Commodore  Daniel  B.,  trict;  in  1826  Secretary  of  State ;  in  1829,  At- 
U.  S.  IN'avy,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.    He  was  tomey  for  the  State;  in  1889,  aBepresentative 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  a  resident  of  Balti-  in  Congress,  also  in  1845  and  1847;  in  1860, 
more.    He  entered  the  service  in  1828,  and  was  President  Judge,  and  subsequently  postmaster 
made  commodore  in  1866.  at  Indianapolis  four  years.    He  served  in  the 
May  8. — ^Pops,  Judge  Busbxix  Thoicas,  died  State   militia    as    brigadier-general,  quarter- 
in  Gadsden,  Ala.    He  was  bom  in  Oglethorpe  master  and  adjutant-general.    In  1867  he  re- 
Gounty,  Ga.,  January  7,  1818 ;  studied  law  in  sumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
the  office  of  Judge  Clayton,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  Ma/u  21. — ^Dyokman,  Colonel  Gazubxtt  W., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886.    The  fol-  •  IJ.  S.  Volunteers,  died  in  New  York  City.   He 
lowing  year  he  removed  to  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  commenced  hi^ 
where  he  practised  his  profession  until  1844,  military  career  in  the  Mexican  War,  which  he 
when  he  removed  to  Ashville,  continuing  his  entered  as  captain  of  Company  £,  First  New 
practice  nntil  1867.    From  thence  he  went  to  York  Volunteers,  and  participated  in  the  siege 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  where  in  the  summer  of  1867  he  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  battles  of  National  Bridge, 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Twelfth  Judicial  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
Circuit  of  Alabama  by  Miyor-General  Pope,  in  the  shoulder,  Contreras,  etc.,  and  was  also 
which  office  he  filled  &itiifully  and  efficiently  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
until  his  death.  -  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  cole- 
May  12. — ^Habbhtoton,  GeobgeN.  ("  George  nel  for  bravery  and  meritorious  conduct ;  and 
Christy  ^Oi'^'^i^^^o  minstrel  "of  decided  talent,  on  his  return  home  he  was  elected  Beglster 
died  in  New  York  City,  aged  40  years.    He  of  the  County  of  New  York.    During  the  late 
was  bom  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.    In  1847  he  joined  "war  he  served  as  lieutenant-colon^  of  the 
the  Christy  troupe,  whose  name  he  was  induced  First  New  York  Volunteers,  and^  on  the  retire- 
to  take,  aJid  very  soon  became  one  of  the  most  meot  of  Colonel  Allen,  succeeded  to  the  colo* 
popular  minstrel  performers  in  the  profession,  nelcy. 

He  visited  California,  and  realized  large  profits  May  21. — ^Lyon,  Be  v.  Johk  C,  a  Methodist 

from  his  performances,  but  his  free  and  gener-  clergyman,  author,  and  scholar,  died  at  Caton- 

ous  nature  prevented  him  from  accumidating  viUe,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  aged  66  years* 

property.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  German  Methodist 

May  16. — ^Waloot,  Chablbs  M.,  Senior,  a  Church  in  America,  and  was  a  minister  of  that 

comic  actor  and  dramatic  writer  of  much  abil-  church  over  forty  years.    He  was  a  fine  scholar 

ity,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  60  years,  and  linguist,  and  the  author  of  several  theo- 

He  was  a  native  of  England,  and  studied  his  logical  works  of  note,  and  translator  of  many 

profession  in  his  own  country,  but  entered  theological  writers. 

upon  its  practice  iu  America.    He  won  for  Ma/y  22. — ^Fa^an,  Bev.  Pbteb  C,  a  Boman 

himself  much  popularity  in  New  York  at  the  Catholic  priest,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  aged 

old  Olympic  Theatre  and  at  Wallack's,  as  well  84  years.    He  was  well  known  for  his  ohari- 

as  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country.    In  1866  table  and  philanthropic  nature.    At  the  time 

he  removed  his  residence  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Patrick'^ 

Walcot  was  a  very  prolific  playwright  as  well  Church,  Brooklyn. 

as  a  popular  actor.    Among  his   numerous  May  27. — ^L^Hebitieb,  Ain>B£,  an  editor  and 

dramas  were  the  following:   "  Hiawatha,  or  scholar,  died  in  New  York  City,  aged  28  years. 

Ardent  Spirits  and  Laughing  Wat^r,"  "  Wash-  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and,  after  completing 

ington,"   "Don  Giovanni  in  Gotham,"  "David  his  education  at   the  Lyc6e  Bonaparte,  em- 

Copperfield,"  "  Bichard  HI.  to   Kill,"    "  The  braced  the  profession  of  Journalism,  and  soon 

Customs  of  the  Country,''  and  "  Snip-Snaps."  distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant  writer.    In 

Ma/y  19. — ^Dbaoon,  Benajah,  IT.  S.  Marshal  1858  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  secretary 

for  New  Jersey,  died  at  Mount  HoUy,  N.  J.  to  the  French  company  whose  intention  was 

He  was  appointed  to  his  office  during  Presi-  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Nicara- 

dent  Lincoln's  first  term.  gua.    The  undertaking  proving  a  failure,  he 

May  19. — ^Wiok,  Judge  William  W.,  died  in  returned  to  New  York  after  two  years'  sojourn 

Franklin  County,  Ohio.    He  was  bom  in  Can-  in  the  tropics,  with   shattered  health,  from 

onsburg,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  February  which  he  never  recovered.    For  the  last  four 

23,  1796.     He  received  a  classical  education,  years  of  his  life  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 

and  was  pursuing  a  collegiate  course,  when  the  Courrier  des  ^taU  Vnis. 

death  of  his  father  threw  him  upon  his  own  May  SI. — ^MoMttrbat,  William,  a  prominent 

resources;  he  then  devoted  himself  to  teadung.  New  York  official,  died  in  that  city.    About 

giving  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  medi-  1858  he  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the 

cine  until  1818,  when  he  was  induced  to  adopt  fourth  district,  and  served  one  term  in  the  Le« 
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^slature.    In  18G4  he  received  from  Govemor  this  work  he  threw  all  his  energies,  and  for 

Seymour  the  appointment  of  Oommissioner  of  more  than  two  years^  though  broken  in  liealth, 

the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police,  and  Treasurer  labored  with  unflagging  zeal.    At  the  close  of 

of  that  Board,  until  1866.  the  war,  he  was  directed  by  the  Commiasion  to 

JuTU  3.— SiLLiHAN,  Gold  Selleck,  an  emi-  take  charge  of  the  newly-organized  *'  Lincoln 

nent  lawyer  and  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  died  Home,*^  in  New  York  Oity,  a  position  for  which 

in  that  city,  aged  91  years.    He  was  a  son  of  he  was  eminently  qualified.     In  the  spring  of 

Gold  SelleoE  Silliman,  and  an  elder  brother  of  1867,  Dr.  Marsh  was  appointed  professor  in  the 

Professor  Benjamin  SiUiman,  and  was  bom  in  newly-organized  Rutgers  Female  Gollege  of 

Fairfield,  Conn.,  October  26,  1777,  graduated  New  York,  but  declined  the  position.  His  death 

with  high  honors  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  was  indirectly  the  result  of  being  thrown  from 

1766 ;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  prao-  his  carriage,  which,  in  his  enfeebled  conditioii, 

tice  of  his  profession  in  Newport,  R.  I.    In  gave  a  shock  to  his  system  frx>m  which  he  ooold 

1815  he  removed  to  New  York  Oity,  and  en-  not  rally. 

tered  into  commercial  business.    On  retiring  June  10. — Oa.bb,  Bey.  Joel  Trrua,  a  K^esby- 

from  this,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  appointed  •terian  clergyman,  and  editor;  died  at  Victoria, 

postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  which  office  he  re-  Texas,  aged  65  years.    He  was  bom  in  Ohio, 

tained  several  years.  After  leaving  college,  he  was  an  editor  in  Mo- 

June  6. — BuLLrrr,  Alezandbb  0.,  a  Ken-  bile,  Ala.,  and    subsequently  in    Galveston. 

tuckian  journalist,  died  at  Louisville,  Ey.,  aged  Texas.    In  1841  he  accompanied  .the  famous 

60  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Louisville,  but  Santa  F6  Expedition  as  geological  joamalist ; 

removed  to  New  Orleans  about  1888,  and  soon  but,  through  the  treachery  of  the  officers  ia 

after  became  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  command  of  his  company,  he  was  captared  by 

which  under  his  management  became  an  able  the  Mexicans  and  carried  to  Mexico,  where  he 

and  influential  organ  of  the  Whig  party.    In  was  imprisoned  three  months  in  clialnsL    He 

1844  he  assumed  the    proprietorship   of  the  effected  his  escape,  and,  returning  to  Motale, 

Delta.    In  1848,  in  the  struggle  for  the  eleo-  resumed  his  editorial  labors.    In  1648  be  re- 

tion  of  Oeneral  Taylor,  he  took  a  leading  po-  turned  to  his  native  State,  and,  having  pnrso^ 

sition  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  contributed  a  course  of  theological  study,  receiv^  ordina- 

with  his  pen  to  the  success  of  General  Taylor,  tion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  (O.  S.).    He 

He  went  to  Washington  with  the  incoming  began  his  ministry  in  Texas,  but,  his  health 

administration  and  took  the  editorial  charge  or  failing,  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  was  so  oo- 

the  Beptiblie,  the  organ  of  the  Whig  policy,  cupied  until  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Qeneral  Taylor,  Mr.  Bullitt  re-  June  11. — ^Thomas,  Rev.  Bkkjamdt  C,  a 

tired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  press,  and  Baptist  clergyman,  and  missionary  to  Bnrmab, 

spent  four  years  in  European  travel.    From  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was  a  native  of 

that  period  his  contributions  to  the  press  were  New  Hampshire,  and  was  by  trade  a  oarpen- 

few.  ter,  but  upon  his  conversion  decided  to  stody 

June  8. — OusHiNO,  General  Stbphex  B.,  for-  for  the  mmistry,  and  entered  the  academy  at 
merly  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  Worcester,  Mass.,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
York,  died  in  New  York,  aged  65  years.  He  versity,  in  1847,  and  completed  his  theologi- 
was  educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  his  cal  course  at  Newton.  Having  been  dedg- 
profession  in  Ithaca,  Tompkintf  County,  N.  Y.,  nated  for  the  Karen  mission  at  Tavoy,  he  was 
which  county  he  represented  in  the  State  As-  ordained  in  October,  -1850,  and  Bailed,  with 
sembly  in  1852.  In  1856  he  was  elected  At-  his  wife,  for  Calcutta.  His  labors  w«^  oon- 
tomey-General  by  the  American  party,  and  af-  stant,  and  extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
ter  the  completion  of  his  term  resumed  the  years.  In  October,  1866,  the  missionary  con- 
practice  of  law  in  New  York.  He  was  an  able  vention,  at  Rangoon,  assigned  him  a  new  field 
jurist,  and  ^fted  with  fine  oratorical  powers.  of  labor,  the  charge  of  the  churches  at  B^ 

June  9. — ^Mabsh,  Mabvtn  M.,  M.  D.,  a  dis-  sein ;  but,  after  a  year  of  severe  toil,  his  health 

tinguished  teacher  and  philanthropist,  died  at  demanded  his  immediate  return  to  ^e  IJni- 

Carson,  Ohio^aged  66  years.    He  was  bom  in  ted  States,  and  he  died  the  week  of  his  arrival 

Pompey,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col-  in  New  York. 

lege,  Clinton,  in  1886,  with  honor,  and  imme-  June  12. — Garneb,  Petbb  M.,  a  pione^*  m 

diately  commenced  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  the    antislavery  movement,  died   in   Colum- 

Msnlius,  and  afterward  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.    Turn-  bus,  Ohio,  aged  68  years.    In  1845,  with,  two 

ing  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  other  citizens,  he  was  seized  by  Yii^;iniaD3  and 

gniduated  honorably  at  the  Albany  Medical  taken  to  Richmond,  and  held  in   close  con- 

College  in  1841,  and  entered  upon  his  profes-  finement  six  months,  on  a  charge  of  assisting 

sion  with  so  much  zecd  and  devotion  that  he  slaves  to  escape  from  their  bondage,  at  the  end 

was  prostrated  by  a  dangerous  attack  of  sick-  of  which  time  he  was  released  on  his  own  re- 

ness  in  1848,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  con-  cognizance. 

stitution  never  fully  rallied.    During  the  late  June  15. — ^Bra.dlet,  WABBsir  Itbs,   better 

war  he  accepted  from  tiie  U.  S.  Sanitary  Com-  known  as  "  Glance  Graylord,"  a  gifted  young 

mission  the  position  of  chief  agent  and  general  author,  died  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  aged  31  jeara. 

inspector  in  the  department  of  the  South.    Into  His  education  was  conducted  by  his  nncl^ 
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Prof.  Newton  Manross,  under  whose  tuition  N.  Y.    He   was    born  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y., 

he  made  rapid   progress   in   literature   and  April  80,  1811 ;  graduated  at  Uni<»  College, 

science.    Within  a  space   of  three   or  four  in  1886;  studied  law,  and,  on  his  admission 

years  he  gave  to  the  public  thirteen  books,  to  the  bar,  removed  to  Oswego,  and  entered 

besides   numerous   articles    for    papers    and  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.    In  the 

magazines.    His  "  Culm  Rock  ^'  took  a  prize  jears  1844-1848  he  ablj  represented  his  sena- 

of  |850,  over  seventy-two  competitors.    He  torial  district,  then  composed  of  the  counties 

was  a  young  man  of  remarkable  purity  of  of  Oneida,  Oswego,  Madison,  Lewis,  Jefferson, 

character,  and  refinement  of  taste  and  feel-  and  Otsego,  in  the  State  Senate,  which  then, 

ing,  but  his  physical  strength  was  far  from  also,  sat  as  a  Court  of  Errors.    In  1852  he  was 

being  commensurate  with  his  mental  vigor.  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Oswego,  by 

June  16. — At.t.ktt,  Hon.  William  Stioknkt,  President  Pierce,  and  held  that  position  for 
an  editor,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Territory  four  years,  discharging  its  dudes  with  fidel- 
of  New  Mexico,  died  in  Franklin  County,  Mo.  ity,  and  to  entire  satisfaction.  He  then  re- 
He  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  April  sumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  the  spring  of 
1805 ;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Mass.,  ana  1866,  Mr.  Talcott  removed  to  Utioa,  where  he 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  honor,  remained  tiU  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1882  he  repre-  June  22. — ^Bbihbhads,  Thoicab  C,  M.  D.,  an 
sented  the  County  of  Essex,  in  the  Massachu-  eminent  physician  of  Troy,  former  President 
setts  Legislature,  and  for  nearly  twelve  years  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society,  died  sud- 
edited  the  Neulhuryport  Herald,  In  1887  he  denly  at  Troy,  aged  65  years.  He  was  Vice- 
removed  to  Missouri,  and  was  connected  with  President  of  the  American  Medical  Society, 
different  papers  until  1856,  when  he  took  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1867, 
charge  of  the  8t,  Louie  EepubUcan^  with  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  tibe  Paris 
which  he  was  connected  until  his  death.  In  Scientific  Conffress  in  1867.  He  was  also 
1849  he  was  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Land-  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Office,  under  General  Taylor's  administration,  *' Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,''  and  had 
an&  soon  after  was  in  the  Missouri  Legislature,  for  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  growth 
In  1851  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  and  success.  As  a  physician,  Dr.  Brinsmade 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  under  Illlmore's  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profession 
administration^  and  in  1855  was  elected  Justice  in  the  States. 
of  the  St.  Louis  County  Court  June  22. — ^E^imball,  Hebsb  C,  one  of  the 

June  17. — ^Walbbidoe,  Hon.  David  S.,  died  Mormon  leaders,  a  member  of  the  First  Presi* 

in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.    He  was  bom  in  Ben-  dency,  and  next   in    authority  to   Brigham 

nington,  Yt.,  July  80, 1802,  received  his  edu-  Young,  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  aged  ^7  years. 

<»tion  in  the  common  schools  of  the  town,  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known,  till  1887, 

snd  afterward  was  merchant  and  miller.    In  when  he  became  a  convert  at  Kirtland,  Ohio, 

1842  he  moved  to  Michigan,  and  represented  and  was  soon  after  sent  with  Orson  Hyde,^ 

that  State  in  Congress,  from  1854  to  1859,  since  assassinated,  as  a  missionary  to  England' 

entering  the  House  as  a  Democrat,  bat  dis-  for  the  new  faith.    On  his  return,  a  year  after- 

jigreeing  with  the  Democracy  on  the  Territo-  ward,  he  joined  his  fortunes  with  the  Mor- 

rial  question,  and  Joining  the  movement  which  mons  in  Ray  County,  Mo.,  and  with  that  pecu- 

led  to  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  liar  people  bore  persecutions  and  expulsions 

Trom  the  period  of  Mr.  Waibridge's  resignation  from  that  State  and  from  Illinois,  till  the  pil- 

of  his  seat  in  Congress,  to  that  of  his  death,  he  grimage  to  Salt  Lake   inaugurated  for   the 

lived  in  retirement.                                        '  society  comparative  peace  and  decided  pros- 

June  18. — Collins,  Mrs.  Sabah,  a  venera-  perity.    At  this  place  he  arrived  in  the  au- 

ble  lady  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  died  there,  aged  tumn  of  1846,  and  was  made  the  head  priest 

102  years.    She  retained  her  intellectual  and  of  the  order  of  Melchisedel^with  the  rehgious 

physical  faculties  until  a  short  time  previous  title  of  Elder  Kimball,     ^rom    that    time, 

to  her  decease.  till  his  death,  he  expounded  Mormonism,  in- 

June  19. — ^DoTT,  Josbph  M.,  a  journalist,  culcating,  both  by  precept  and  by  example, 

died  at  Jacksonville,  ila.    He  was  bom  at  the  peculiar  views  of  that  body. 

Hartinsburg,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  June  26. — ^Pob,  Adam,  D.  D.,  an  eminent 

1820,  but  passed  his  early  life  at  Ogdensburg ;  Methodist  clergyman,  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

graduated  at  Union  College,  studied  law,  and  He  was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  Ohio,  in. 

was  admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1844  he  was  1804.    His  early  years  were  spent  upon  his 

appointed  postmaster  of  Ogdensburg,  and  re-  father^s  farm,  and  his  education  was  obtained 

tained  that  position  several  years,  when  he  re-  at  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  and  under 

signed.    Having  had  some  experience  in  jour-  the  direction  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  to 

nalism,  he  removed,  in  1847,  to  Buffalo,  where  whom  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  literary 

he  became  connected  with  the  dmrier.    Sub-  tastes  and  the  subsequent  path  of  study  which 

aequently  he  was  editor  of  the  Femandina  he  foUowed.    In  1827  he  entered  the  ministiy. 

Courier^  in  Florida,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  and  engaged  heartily  in  the  pioneer  work,  until, 

life  devoted  himself  to  horticultural  pursuits.  in  1835,  he  was  made  presiding  elder.    In  1852 

June  21. — ^Taloott,  Enoch  B.,  died  in  Utica,  he  was  elected  assistant  agent  of  the  Western 
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Book  Oonoem,  and  in  1860  prinoipal  agent,  was  for  many  years  postmaster  of  KuIde^ 

To  this  ofSce  he  was  reelected  in  1864,  and  hook. 

onlj  his  failing  health  in  1868  prevented  his        July  6.— Hull,  A.  Gooke,  M.  D.,  a  dbtia- 

being  commissioned  again.  gaished  homoeopathic  physician  of  BrooklTn, 

June  29. — ^Holb-in-tub-Dat,  a  distinguished  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  snmmer  residence  in  Gatskill, 

Indian  chief,  head  of  the  Ohippewa  tribe,  was  aged  50  years.    He  received  his  classical  eda- 

assassinated  by  Indians  at  his  residence  at  cation  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  and  snbse- 

Grow  Wing,  Minnesota,  aged  40  years.    He  qaently  graduated  at  the  College  of  Phrsicuss 

was  a  man  of  great  inflaence,  and  one  of  the  and  Surgeons  in  New  York.    About  1848  be 

wealthiest   men   in   Minnesota,  his  property  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  soon  obtained 

being  estimated  at  about  $2,000,000.    At  the  an  extensive  practice,  and  became  VmM 

commencement  of  the  late  Indian  war  in  Min*  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  city.  He 

nesota,  when  some  of  the  young  Chippewa  was  an  eminent  mnsical  connoisseor,  ani  for 

warriors  were  disposed  to  join  the  murderous  many  years,  a  prominent  member  of  tbdBoini 

Sioux  in  their  assaults  upon  the  whites,  Hole-  of  Directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Societr.  He 

in-the-Day  proved  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Academy^  of  )Lm 

the  white  man,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  great  Historical  Society,  and  Art  Association;  andt 

influence  restrained  his    people  from  aiding  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.   He  wts 

the  Sioux,  and  persuaded  them  to  espouse  the  connected  with  the  Homosopathio  Society  of 

cause  of  the  white  man.    During  one  of  his  Einss  County,  and  was  a  regent  of  the  Laoii» 

visits  in  Washington,  upon  his  business   as  Asylum. 

chief,  he  became  interested  in  an  Irish  woman,        July  7. — BKBUdcrr,  Moo  Lthak,  LLD^  ao 

whom  he  afterward  married.  eminent  Vermont  jurist,  died  in  Taonton, 

Juns  29. — MoisB,  £.  Wabbbn,  a  prominent  Mass.,  aged  78  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
politician  of  Louisiana,  died  at  Jefferson  City,  Sharon,  Gonnectiont;  studied  at  Williams  Col- 
aged  67  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  lege  and  also  Yale  College,  where  be  gnd- 
S.  C,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Woodville,  nated  in  the  class  of  1811.  He  studied  hi 
Miss.,  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  practice  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  entered  npos 
of  medicine.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  BmiingtoD, 
New  Grieans,  La.,  and  took  np  the  practice  of  Vt.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  bis 
law.  He  served  several  terms  in  the  Legisla-  death.  Rapidly  rising  in  his  profession,  be  be- 
ture,  in  the  Democratic  interest,  was  repeated-  came,  in  1889,  one  of  the  Associate  Justic^of 
ly  Speaker  in  the  House,  and  was  at  one  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  retaioed 
Attorn  ey-General  of  the  State.  After  the  se-  that  position  for  tw^ity  years.  As  ajodgehe 
cession  of  the  State  in  1861,  he  was  Circuit  was  oarefhl  and  patient,  prompt  in  his  deci- 
Judge.  eions,  not  very  popular  with  eril-doers,  but 

July  2. — 6  AKBR,  Brigadier-General  Lafat-  much  respected  by  his  bretjiren  of  the  beach  and 
BTTE  C.,  chief  of  the  detective  force  during  the  bar.  He  was  the  author  of  several  le^ral  text- 
late  civil  war,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  aged  books,  the  last  of  which  was  the  "Vermost 
42  years.  He  was  bom  at  Stafford,  Genesee  Justice."  Judge  Bennett  received  the  degree 
County,  N.  Y.,  October,  1826.  When  twelve  of  LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College,  in  1851. 
years  of  age  he  emigrated  to  Michigan  with  his  July  7. — Caoobb,  Pbtkb,  a  prominent  D^ 
father's  family,  but  upon  attaining  his  mtyority  ocratic  politician  and  political  leader  of  fw 
removed  to  New  York  City,  where  he  remained  State  of  New  York,  was  killed  by  be>^ 
till  1860,  and  then  went  to  Philadelphia.  In  thrown  from  his  carriage  in  the  Central  Pari, 
1853  he  migrated  to  California,  and,  when  the  New  York,-  aged  63  years.  He  ^«^™J5 
state  of  society  rendered  the  organization  of  a  Albany,  N.  Y.,  of  Irish  parentage,  was  ^^ 
Vigilance  Committee  necessary,  he  was  promi-  at  St.  John's  (Fordham)  and  Montreal  OeU^ 
nent  among  its  members,  his  efforts  contribut-  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  ^^^^^^ 
ing  much  to  the  final  establishment  of  law  and  Entering  upon  tiie  practice  of  his  prowa^ 
order  in  the  State.    In  1861  Colonel  Baker  he  subsequently  enlarged  his  plana  for  bosioess, 

returned  to  New  York  City,  and  during  the  the  firm  becoming  "HDI,  Cagger,  and  Porta 

late  civil  war  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  afterward  known  as  one  of  the  most  socce* 

secret  detective  service,  his  subsequent  success  ful  law  firms  in  the  State.    By  his  derobon » 

proving  him  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  that  his  profession,  Mr.  Cagger  accumulated  a  lii?« 

position.    He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  fortune,  and  liberally  dispensed  to  the  nw^ 

Detective  Service.  and  helpless.      Thongh  seeking  no  m^ 

July  2.— BoTD,  John  H.,  died  at  Whitehall,  office  himself,  he  exerted  a  poverfpl  inMeow 

N.  Y.    He  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  in  politics.  i 

a  Representative  in  Congress  from  that  State        July  7. — Coles,  Edwabd,  one  of  the  eanj 

from  1851  to  1853.    In  1840  he  was  a  mem-  Governors  of  Illinois,  died  at  his  residence  b 

ber  of  the  State  Assembly,  from  Washington  Philadelphia.      He  was   bom  in  Alwn»«' 

County.  County,  Virgmia,  December  16, 1786;  grsdo«^ 

July   2.— Van   Bxtben,  M^or   Lawwotob,  at  William  and  Mary  College^  Vs.,  m  i^ 

died  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  aged  85  years.    He  and  in  1810  was  appointed  pnvste  "*^Q 

war  a  brother  of  President  Van  Buren,  and  to  President  Madison,  with  whom  he  remain 
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six  years.  In  1817  be  was  sent  to  Russia  hj  igan,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1844, 
Mr.  Madison,  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  as  when  he  was  remoyed  by  President  Tyler, 
auxiliary  to  the  resident  minister,  to  a^Jnst  The  Mexican  War  breaking  oat,  he  was  ap- 
certain  difficulties  that  had  arisen,  either  pointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  15th  U.  S. 
while  James  A.  Bayard  or  William  R.  King  infantry  in  1847,  and  reached  Vera  Cruz  with 
was  ambassador  to  that  country.  Returning  his  regiment  in  June  of  that  year.  At  the  bat- 
in  the  following  year,  he  soon  after  removed  tie  of  Chumbusco,  Colonel  Morgan,  command- 
to  Illinois,  taking  with  him  his  slaves,  whom  ing  the  regiment,  was  disabled,  and  the  com- 
he  liberated.  In  1822  he  was  elected  Gov-  maad  devolved  upon  Lientenant-Oolonel  How- 
emor  of  Illinois,  and  served  until  1826.  Since  ard.  For  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the 
1838  he  had  resided  in  Philadelphia.  battle  of  Ohapultepec  he  was  made  colonel  by 

Jiilp  7. — Fbeemait,  Edhunb  j3.,  an  eminent  brevet,  and  servea  thereafter  until  the  disband- 

jurist  of  North  Carolina,  died  at  Raleigh,  aged  ing  of  his  regiment  in  1848.    Colonel  Howard 

78  years.    He  was  for  thirty-five  years  Clerk  was  elected  Sheriflf  of  Wayne  County  in  1865, 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  served  as  paymas- 

no  man  in  that  State  was  more  familiar  with  ter  in  the  United  States  Army  from  June  1, 

the  statutes  and  decisions  of  its  courts  than  1861,  to  July  81, 1865. 

himself.  July  14. — Howabd,  Rev.  Hosxa,  a  Baptist 

July  9. — ^DisoBWAT,  Gabbiel  P.,  an  author  clergyman  and  formerly  missionary  to  Bur- 
and  antiquarian,  died  at  "  The  Clove,''  Staten  mah,  died  in  Bloomington,  HI.  He  was  bom 
Island,  N.  T.  He  was  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  80, 1799, 
-was  bom  in  New  York,  December  6,1799.  studied  for  the  ministry  in  Hamilton,  N.T.,  and 
He  graduated  at  Columbia  College.  Having  was  ordained  in  April,  1884,  sailing  for  Bur- 
married  in  Virginia,  he  resided  several  years  mah  in  July  of  the  same  year.  After  laboring 
in  Petersburg,  but  subsequently  returned  to  three  years  in  Rangoon  and  thirteen  years  in 
New  York  and  engaged  in  mercantile  busi-  Maulmain,  ill-health  compelled  his  return  to 
ness.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  attain-  this  country  in  1850.  He  resided  in  New 
ments,  aud  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  news-  York,  Pitte^eld,  Mass.,  and  a  short  time  in 
paper  and  periomcal  press.  He  was  one  of  the  Missouri,  but  in  1858  removed  to  Bloomington, 
founders  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  V a.,  was  111.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  Histori-  July  14. — ^Mathxb,  Hibah  Foot,  died  in 
oal  Society,  and  an  efficient  manager  of  the  Chicago,  HI.  He  was  bom  in  Colchester,  Conn., 
American  Bible  Society.  February  18,  1796,  graduated   at  Yale  Col- 

July  11. — ^Miller,  Commodore  James  F.,  lege  in  1818,  studied  theology  at  the  Andover 

U.  S.  Navy,  died  of  AMcau  fever,  at  Charles-  Seminary  two  years,  but,  aiterward  turning 

town,  Mass.    He  was  a  son  of  General  Miller,  his  attention  to  the  law,  studied  at  Auburn,  and 

who  distmguished  himself  at  Lundy's  Lane,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 

and  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  but  became  Elbridge,  N.  Y.    From  1828  to  1882  he  was  a 

a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  from  which  State  member  of  the  State  Senate,  during  the  time 

he  was  appointed  to  the  Navy  in  1826.    He  when  it  constituted  the  Supreme  Court  of£r- 

cruised  with  Commodore  Hull^s  squadron  in  rors,  and  from  this  circumstance  obtained  his 

the  Mediterranean  four  years,  and  afterward  title  of  Judge.    In  1844  he  removed  to  Niles, 

went  to  the  Westem  Coast  of  Africa,  where  Michigan,  and  in  1858  to  Chicago,  continuing 

lie  was  prostrated  by  the  African  fever,  from  in  the  practice  of  law  until  his  death, 

which  he  never  fully  recovered.    He  served  July  16. — Ganbbvoobt,  Commodore  Quebt 

in  the  Mexican  War  of  1848,  and  was  afterward  C,  U.  S.  N.,  died  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.    He 

stationed  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.    In  1858  he  was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1612,  became 

was  incapacitated  from  active  service,  and  in  a  cadet  in  1828,  aud  was  assigned  active  duty 

1865  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.    In  1861  as  a  midshipman.    He  was  a  lieutenant  on  the 

be  was  made  commodore.  brig  Somers  at  the  time  when  Commander 

July  12. — HowABD,  Colonel  Joshxta,  IT.  S.  Slidell  Mackenzie  arrested  and  executed  young 

A.,  a  gallant  soldier  and  formerly  U.  S.  Mar-  Spencer  for  mutiny,  and  was  one  of  the  council 

shal  of  Michigan ;  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.    He  of  officers  who  sustained  and  approved  the  course 

was  bom  at  Easton,  Mass.,  April  17,  1798,  and  of  the  commanding  officer.    He  rose  to  prom- 

before  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year  inence  during  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he 

was   appointed  third  lieutenant   in  the    9th  was  actively  engaged,  and  while  in  command  of 

U.  S.  Infantry.  In  December,  1816,  he  was  ap-  the  John  Adams  distinguished  himself.    During 

pointed  second  lieutenant  of  Ordnance,  and  the  Indian  war  of  1856  he  also  made  his  mark, 

ordered  to  the  arsenal  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.    He  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Sitka  on  the  Pacific 

afterward  served  at  various  posts,  aided  in  the  coast.    For  some  time  after  the  outbreak  of 

constraotion  of  two  arsenals,  and  in  1884  re-  the  recent  civil  war  he  was  chief  of  the  Ord- 

ceived  the  commission  of  captain,  resigning  nance  Department  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 

in  1885.    In  1888  Captain  Howard  was  elected  and  was  subsequently  in  command  of  the  iron- 

a  member  of  the  Michigan  Legislature,  and  was  clad  Roanoke.    His  last  cmise  expired  in  Sep- 

reSleoted  in  1839.    In  1841  he  was  appointed  tember,  1864,  and  on  the  28th  of  September, 

United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Mich-  1866,  he  was  commissioned  a  commodore,  and 
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on  the  28th  of  January,  1867,  he  was  plaoed  on  tfaoroagh  knowledge  of  Hteratore  rendering 
the  retired  list.  From  that  time  Commodore  him  peculiarlj  fitted  for  this  work.  As  i 
Gansevoort  spent  most  of  his  time  '^  waiting  collector  of  rare  hooks  at  home  and  abroid  be 
orders,"  and  was  registered  as  at  his  residoice  was  nneqnalled,  and  in  the  proseontion  of  his 
in  Scheneotadj.  His  total  service  in  the  navy  duties  he  was  brought  in  ooiriact  with  nunj  of 
comprised  forty-five  years,  four  months,  and  the  leading  scholars  in  this  oonntry.  He 
twelve  days,  of  which  eighteen  years  were  was  a  man  of  inde&tigable  indnstrj,  remark- 
spent  at  sea.  able   pnrity   of  character,   and  a  obeerM 

JulyVi, — MoBTON,  WiLLiAic  Thomas  Gmnr,  happy  nature  which  kept  him  from  deprcfi- 

M.  D.,  a  celebrated  dentist  and  the  repnted  sion  through  many  years  of  severe  pbyacsl 

discoverer  of  etherixation,  died   suddenly  in  suffering. 

New  York.    He  was  a  native  of  Oharlton,  July  21. — ^Weekb,  Jossph,  an  eminent  Nev 

Mass.,  born  August,  19,  1819.    He  commenced  York  merchant,  died  in  Islip,  Long  Islind^  it 

the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Boston  in  1841,  and  the  advanced  age  of  07  years.    He  was  bora  in 

about  1846  turned  his  attention  to  the  use  of  New  York  in  1771,  and  entered  the  m^esii- 

sulphuric  ether  as  an  ansdsthetio.    His  daims  tile  business  in  that  city  about  1788.  It  vu 

to  the  discovery  were  denied  by  other  rivals  his  fortune  to  be  personally  aeqnaintcd  vith 

for  the  honor,  and  his  life  was  in  some  degree  Lafayette,  Pulaski,    Kosciusko,   Washington, 

imbittered  by  the  protracted  and  xealous  con-  Greene,  Wayne,  and  many  other  offioen  of  tbe 

troversy  of  those  claimants.    He  put  forth  a  Bevolution.    His  mother  was  descended  fraiB 

defence  of  his  pretensions  to  the  discovery  in  the  Huguenots,  and  spoke  the  IVench  sndEng- 

two  volumes,  one  published  in  1859  under  the  lish  languages  with  equal  fiuency.    While  our 

title  of  *' Trials  of  a  Public  Bene&otor,"  by  French  allies  were  encamped  in  an  oiebsrd 

Nathan  P.  Rice ;  the  other  prepared  by  Mr.  connected  With  his  estate,  she  was  often  Ken 

0.  8.  Weyman,  and  which  was  just  ready  for  walking  with  Washington  and  Lafayette,  setiDg 

publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.  as  an  interpreter.    When  the  British  eracaited 

July  16.— EvAirs.  Hugh  Dayt,  LL.  D.,  an  the  city,  November  25,  178S,  Mr.  Weeks  vm 

eminent  jurist  of  Baltimore,  died  there,  aged  twelve  years  old,  and  he  assisted  in  hsoIlBg 

76  years.    Early  bred  to  the  law,  and  possess-  down  the  British  flag  at  the  Battery, 

ing  a  mind  capable  of  grasping  and  delightmg  July  22. — ^Febost,  Judge  Edwasd,  formerir 

in  its  great  principles,  he  took  rank,  while  yet  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Oiroliiu, 

a  young  man,  with  the  great  lawyers  of  the  died  in  Charleston,  aged  67  years.   He  was  i 

Maryland  bar;  with  Pinckney,  and  Wirt,  and  native  of  that  city,  and  having  been  adoiitted 

Thomas,  and  Beverdy  Johnson,  and  attained  a  to  the  bar  in  1823,  entered  upon  thepnetice 

conspicuous  position  as  a  great  constitutional  of  his  profassion  under  the  most  favorable  an* 

lawyer.    He  was  very  active  also  in  religious  spices.    At  an  early  periodof  bis  lifeherep^^ 

matters,  and  his  counsels  were  greatly  valued  sented  Charleston  in  the  Legialatnre,  and  vts 

in  the  conventions  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  twice  elected  chairman  of  the  Jadicurr  C<h&- 

which  he  was  a  worthy  communicant.  mittee  of  the  House.    His  administrstios  of 

July  16. — HoopKR,  John  W.,  a  prominent  its  important  functions  was  maiked  hj  t^iiitT, 

jurist  of  Georgia,  died  in  Dade  County,  aged  learning,  and  judgment,  and  commanded  the 

70  years.    In  1838  he  was  appointed  Judge  applause  and  unqualified  consideration  of  tM 

of  the  Cherokee  Circuit,  which  then  embraced  distinguished  lawyers  who  were  from  time  to 

all  the  territory  north  of  the  Chattahoochee  time  his  colleagues  in  that  committee-  hi  in 

Biver,    except,    perhaps,  Cobb    County.     In  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  vis 

1836  or  1837  he  moved  West,  and   was  ab-  held  by  the  bar,  and  the  people  of  the  State, 

sent  from  the  State  some  ten  years.    He  al-  after  twenty  years'  practice  of  his  profesaon 

ways  maintained  a  high  and  honorable  posi-  he  was  elevated,  in  the  year  1849,  to  toe 

tion  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  most  excellent  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Statt 

citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  life.    He  was  re*  until  1858,  when  he  retired  to  priTste  life- 

markable  for  his  warm-hearted  kindness  and  July  26. — ^Wbiqht,  Mrs^  a  venerahle  udy 

the  generosity  of  his  disposition.  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  died  at  the  age  of !» 

July  21. — ^Fbenoh,  Eli,  a  teacher,  publisher,  years.                                            ^ 

and  book-collector,  well  known   in  Boston,  July  28. — ^Notes,  Joseph  C,  died  in  rwv 

New  York,  and  Phikdelphia,  died  in  Ports-  land,  Me.    He  was  bom  in  that  city,  in  1^ 

mouth,  N.  H.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  and   was   a   merchant   by  occupation.  }^ 

of  Dummerston,  Vt,  and  graduated  at  Dart-  was  a  Representative  in  Congress,  from  Jto^^ 

mouth  College  in  the  class  of  1827.    Cn  leav-  from  1887  to  1889,  serving  as  a  '"^'^Jf  ® 

ing  college  he  took  charge  of  the  principal  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.    From  lo»j° 

school  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  emi-  1848  he  was  Collector  of  the  Pa88amaqn<»^^ 

nently  suocessftil.   But,  love  of  books  being  his  District,  and  was  subsequently  IVeasnrer  » 

ruling  passion,  he   devoted  himself  first    at  the  Portland  Savings  Bank.                       , 

Dover;  then  at  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently,  Aug.    2.--Db4Peb,    Henbt,   d"*^'  " 

for  the  past  thirty-eight  years  in  New  York,  English   opera   oomioue    and  dsamm  wj 

to  supplying  public  and  private  libraries  with  certs,   died   in  Proviaenoe,  B.  I.    Be  »» 

the  choicest  works;  his  fine  scholarship  and  studied  musto  in  France  and  Italy,  end  v 
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considered  one  of  the  beet  baritone  eingers  in  illlmore  in  1848,  and  was,  in  1860,  appointed 

this  ooantry.  by  President  Fillmore  minister  to  New  Grena- 

Aug.    8. — ^Bbbwsteb,  Ohaxubs   W.,  editor  da,  where  he  represented  the  United  States  ao- 

and  publisher,  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  aged  oeptably  for  two  years,  resigning  at  the  end  of 

67  years.    He  oommenced  life  as  an  appren-  that  time  on  aoconnt  of  lus  ill-health.     His 

tioe  io  the  office  of  the  PerUmouth  Journal^  last  pnblio  senrioe  was  as  a  member  of  the 

to  whioh  paper  he  devoted  his  attention  for  G^eorgia  Oonstitational  Oonyention  in  1866. 

more  than  half  a  century,  thirty-five  years  of  Atig,  11. — ^Msnkkn,  Adah  Isa^aos,  a  noted 

whioh   he  was   its   proprietor.     He  serred  actress,  died  in  Paris^  aged  86  years.    She 

seyeral  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  a  native  of  New  Orleans ;  her  father,  Ri- 

was  a  member  of  the  last  Oonstituti(»ial  Gem-  oardo  Fnertos,  being  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  her 

▼ention.    Mr.  Brewster  was  the  author  of  an  mother,  a  native  <^  Boraeauz.    Her  maiden 

interesting  volume  entitled  ^^  Fifty  Tears  in  a  name  was  Dolores  Adios  Fuertoe.    About  the 

Printing-office."  year  1866  she  married  Mr.  John  Isaacs  Men- 

Aug»  8. — ^Wilson,  Johk,  an  eminent  Ameri-  ken.  Subsequently,  she  married  Mr.  Robert 
ean  printer,  died  in  Oambridge,  Mass.,  aged  66  H.  Newell,  of  the  New  York  Sunday  M&reurffy 
years.  Ha  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Sootlandf  which  allianoe,  like  several  others,  was  speedily 
where  he  learned  his  trade.  He  was  the  followed  by  a  separation.  In  1860  she  was 
author  of  a  very  useful  work  on  punctuation,  introduoed  to  the  JSTew  York  stage^  and  during 
and  published  several  treatises  on  Unitarian-  the  early  part  of  the  late  civil  war  filled  sever- 
iszn.  His  taste  and  the  execution  of  his  work  al  engagements  in  tiie  Southern  States.  Sub- 
were  admirable,  and  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  sequently  she  went  to  London,  and  aoo^ted 
very  best  printers  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  also  a  an  engagement  at  Astley'a  She  also  played 
remarkably  accurate  and  critical  proof-reader,  in  Paris,  to  crowded  houses.  She  was  tiie  au- 
and  authors  of  important  historical,  olaasioal,  or  thor  of  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  Infefioia.'* 
Bcientifio  works  often  stipulated  that  their  books  Aug.  11. — ^Wadx,  General  Mklanothon,  a 
should  be  set  up  and  pnnted  by  him,  that  they  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  late  war, 
might  have  the  advantage  of  his  critical  ez-  died  at  Avondale,  Mo.,  aged  66  years^  He  was 
amination.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  of  Revolutionary  stock,  his  &.ther  having  been 
upon  him  by  Harviud.  Oollege.  imprisoned  in  l^e  Jersey  prison-ship  and  the 

Aug.  4. — ^WATT-XTX-PE-wnrK-A  (Pretty  Bird),  old  Sugar-house  in  New  York.    He  had  taken 

an  Indian  princess,  daughter    of  the  Win-  a  deep  interest  in  military  affairs  from  early 

nebago  chief.  Dandy,  died  at  Tunnel  City,  youth,  and  had  risen  to  a  brigadier-generalship 

Wis.,  from  ii^furies  recdved  by  being  run  over  in  the  Ohio  militia  about  1840,  and  continued 

by  the  cars  at  La  Orosse.    Seeing  one  of  her  in  command  till  1840.    He  offered  his  services 

children  in  imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  to  the  Government  in  1861,  was  commissioned 

by  a  locomotive,  she  sprang,  with  a  mother's  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by  President 

instinct,  and  saved  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  Lincoln,  and  was  for  some  time  in  oommand  of 

own  life.  Gamp  Dennison.    He  was  also  a  prominent 

Attg.  6. — Gblbtok,  Captain  RoiAHn,  died  in  member  of  the  Pioneer  Association. 
San  jrancisco,  Oal.,  aged  67  years.  He  com-  Aug,  1ft.— Gloinb,  Count  de  i.a,  a  colonel 
manded  the  first  square-rigged  craft  that  ever  of  the  National  Guard,  under  the  first  Napo- 
ascended  the  Sacramento  River,  and  upon  ar-  leon,  died  in  Kew  York,  aged  84  yearsw  He 
riving  at  Sacramento,  in  April,  1849,  he  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  noblest 
gathered  together  what  books  and  tracts  he  families  of  France,  but  was  driven  from  his 
had  (m.  shipboard,  -  and,  collecting  the  fsw  native  country  during  the  first  French  Revolu- 
children  he  saw,  held  the  first  Sunday-school  tion,  and  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Austria. 
in  that  region.  Soon  afterward  he  established  Returning  to  France  early  in  the  consulship 
a  commercial  house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  of  the  I^iperor  Napoleon,  he  entered  the  Na- 
few  years  acquired  a  large  fortune,  with  whioh  tional  Guard,  and  attained  the  rank  <^  colonel, 
he  returned  to  New  York.  Meeting  with  re-  and  continued  in  the  service  until  the  over- 
verses,  he  returned  to  California  in  1860,  but  throw  of  the  empire.  Having  become  in- 
soon  after  lost  his  health,  which  he  never  volved  in  some  difficulties,  which  resulted  in  a 
folly  regained.  duel,  he  was  fwced  to  leave  France,  and,  after 

Aug.  5. — Kis&y  YsLVBRToir  P.,  formerly  a  short  residence  in  England,   migrated   to 

minister   to  New  Grenada,  died  in  Greene  America^  and  subsequently  lived  in  New  York, 

Oounty,  Ga.    He  was  bom  in  that  county,  upon  an  annuity  whioh  was  left  him  from  the 

in  1794,  and,  after  receiving  a  law  course,  estates  of  his  mother. 

w^as  admitted  to  the  Oomulgee  bar.    He  was  Aug,  16. — Oabhabt,  Jbbbhiah,  of  the  firm 

State  Superintendent  of  the  public  lands  in  of  Carhart  &  Needham  New  York.    Bom  in 

1880,  during   the   controversy  between  the  Dutchess  County,  N.  i .,  in  September,  1818, 

State   and  Federal  Gk>vemments,  as  to  the  his  first  years  were  spent  upon  a  fimn.    A 

right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokees  then  mechanic,  however,  by  nature,  he,  at  the  age 

occupying  those  lands;  was  frequently  a  mem-  of  fifteen  years,  left  the  fann,  and  learned 

ber  of  the  Legislature,  was  one  of  the  electors  cabinet-making,  becoming  a  skilful  workman, 

who  cast  the  vote  of  G^rgia  for  Taylor  and  and  especially  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  lathe. 
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Removing  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  he,  in  the  ten  of  pnre  character,  stem  in  integrity,  faitbfol 

years,  1836  to  1846,  made  several  inventions,  in  his  firiendshipB,  and  generous  in  his  impukj. 

Those  by  which  lie  is  known  are  the  expansion-  As  a  lawyer,  he  had  few  equals  in  Westein 

bellows  and  tubular  reed-board  now  used  by  all  Pennsylvania. 

American  makers  of  reed-instruments.  Joined  Aug,  26. — Makn,  Jambs,  member  of  Con- 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Needham,  who  supplied  the  gress  from  the  second  congressional  district 
necessary  financial  ability,  the  firm  established  of  Louisiana,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Aged  46 
the  manufacture  of  melodeons  in  Buffalo.  He  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and  re- 
invented very  ingenious  machinery  for  making  aded  in  Gorham  many  years,  oommencinglife 
reeds  and  reed-boards,  and  they  removed  to  as  a  teacher.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat 
New  York  City,  and  commenced  this  manu&c-  and  was  honored  by  his  party  with  positions 
ture  for  the  trade,  adding  that  of  melodeona  in  both  branches  of  the  Maine  Legislature. 
and  organs.  His  manners  were  genial,  and  his  When  the  war  commenced  he  joined  the  Fed- 
career  in  business  quite  successful.  eral  Army,  having  obtained  a  captain^s  com- 

Aug,  16.^3oMSTOcK,  Captain  Josbph,  long  a  mission  in  a  Maine  regiment    He  immediately 

popular  commander  of  the  Collins  steamers,  died  went  into  the  field.    Subsequently  he  was  made 

in  New  York.    He  was  well  known  as  a  carefuL  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  migor,  and  was 

faithful,  and  vigilant  seaman,  and  was  selected  assigned  to  duty  in  New  Orleaoe,  whither  he 

by  Mr.  Webb  to  take  the  ram  Bunderberg  to  went  in  1868,  remaining  there  until  the  dm 

France.  of  the  war.    When  the  war  had  been  closed, 

Aug.  IT.  —  Vandehbilt,  Mrs.  Sophll,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Linook  Tree- 
wife  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  died  in  New  ury  agent  in  connection  with  the  cnEstoms, 
York,  aged  78  years.  She  was  a  woman  of  and  subsequently  by  President  Johnson  Trca?- 
uncommon  loveliness  of  character,  united  to  ury  agent  in  connection  with  the  Department 
strength  and  energy  of  purpose,  and  much  of  of  Internal  Revenue.  These  appointmentgin- 
her  husband^s  success  in  business  is  owing  to  dicate  clearly  the  confidence  that  was  placed 
her  early  efforts  as  a  helpmeet  and  counsellor,  by  both  Presidents  in  his  ability  and  integritr. 

Aug,    19. —  Bonnet,     Judge     Benjamht  In  1867  Colonel  Mann  entered  heartilj  mto  the 

West,  a  politician  and  jurist,  d^ed  in  New  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Demo<a%tio  partr  in 

York,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  worked  strenuously  to  effect thit 

New  Hampshire,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  object.  His  labors  were  so  highly  appreciated  bj 

College,  in  the  close  of  1824.    Having  studied  his  party  that  they  rewarded  his  udelitTtotlie 

for  the  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  cause  by  nominating  and  electing  him  from  the 

State^  and  practised  his  profession  more  than  second  congressional  district  of  the  State,  in 

forty  years,  and  throughout  his  whole  career  which  capacity  he  served  daring  the  last  «es- 

enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a  very  large  class  of  sion.    His  sincerity  and  honesty  made  for  b^ 

financial  men  in  the  State.    He  was  one  of  the  friends,  even  among  those  who  were  oppo^ 

trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  one  of  the  to  him  in  their  political  views, 

commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  from  Aug,  26. — Yeomans,  EnwABn  D^  D.  ^-^  * 

the  date  of  its  organization.    In  politics  Judge  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  at  Orange,  >ev 

Bonney  was  a  Whig,  and  afterwfid  a  Republl-  Jersey,  aged  89  years.     He  was  a  graduate  of 

can.    He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  int^rity,  Lafayette  College ;  was  first  settled  in  the  rm- 

and  eminently  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  istry  at  Warrior  Run,  Pa.,  afterward  at  Treo' 

duties  both  public  and  private.  ton,  N.  J.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  from  vwfo 

Aug,  22. — Ibvino,  Ebenbzeb,  a  brother  of  latter  place  he  was  called  to  Oranjre,  abont  j 

Washington  Irving,  died  at  Sunnyside,  aged  year  since,  upon  the  organization  of  the  chorej 

98  years.    He  was  a  merchant  by  occupation,  of  which  he  became  the  pastor.    He  devotea 

and  mclnager  of  his  brother's  property.    A  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  success  to  the 

man  of  the  strictest  integrity  of  character,  and  work  of  building  up  the  chiuxh,  and  the  mem- 

greatly  beloved,  bership  was  doubled  within  the  year.   He  via, 

Aug.  25,  —  FnmET,  Dabwin  A.,  a  mem-  at  the  same  time,  engaged  as  one  of  the  trui^ 

ber  of  Congress  from  the  fourth  Pennsylva-  lators  of  Lange's  Commentary,  and  the  oter- 

nia  district,  died  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  while  taxing  of  his  brain  doubtless  induced  the  dia»!< 

travelling  in  Europe  for  his  health,  aged  64  which  caused  his  death, 

years.    He  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbury,  Vt.,  Aug.  29. — Smith,   General  WnxiiM  B-.  * 

but  took  up  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania  prominent  politician  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  Qois* 

while  yet  a  young  man.    He  graduated  at  cy,  EL    He  was  bom  in  Montgomery  Connty. 

AUeghany  College,  in  Meadville,  about  1841,  Pa.,  August  81,  1787  received  a  liberal  ^ 

and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of  law  cation,  and  studied  law.    In  1837  he  ^^^ 

in  that  place.    He  was  originally  a  Whig,  and  to  Wisconsin    and    became  identified  vi"| 

on  the  demise  of  that  party  was  an  early  the   history  of  the  State.    In  1863  he  ^^ 

champion  of  the  Republican  party.    He  rep-  elected  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  ^<^ 

resented  his  district  two  terms  in  the  State  many  years  he  was  President  of  the  State  ii»- 

Senate,  serving  one  term  as  Speaker.    After  a  torical  Society.    He  also  wrote  the  ^J^"?^°J 

protracted    contest,  he  was   nominated    and  ary  history  of  the  State,  under  authontr « 

elected  to  Congress  in  1867.    He  was  a  man  the  Legislature. 
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Auff,  81. — ^Bishop,  Hiram  N.,  D.  D.,  an  Epis-  the  1st  Begiment  Ohio  Yolanteers,  and  took 
copal  okrgyman  of  remarkable  abUitj  and  elo-  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  was  transferred  to 
qaenoe,  died  in  Paris,  France,  from  the  effects  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  fought  through 
san-stroke,  aged  45  years.  He  was  rector  of  St.  the  Peninsular  campaign ;  assigned  to  command 
John^s  Episcopal  Oharcb,  Ohioago,  bnt  had  ao-  of  126th  Ohio  Yolanteers,  and  in  West  Virginia 
cepted  a  call  to  the  rectorsbipof  St.  John^s,Oin-  operations,  mnch  of  the  time  as  brigade  com- 
cinnati,  and  was  spending  a  few  months  in  En-  mander,  to  Jone^  1663,  and  subsequently  in 
rope  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  Oentral  Yirginia,  till  the  close  of  the  war ;  bre* 
charge,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  away  by  yetted  brigadier-general  U.  S.  Yolunteers  for 
congestion  of  the  brain  induced  by  sun-stroke  services  before  Petersburg;  after  the  war  Pro- 
experienced  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  vost  Marshal-General,  Department  S.  0.,  in  au- 

Attg.   81. — Ejsaft,  Hsnbt,  Ph.  D.,  au  ac-  tumn  of  1865 ;  acting  Assistant  Commissioner 

complished  German  chemist,  died  in  Brooklyn,  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  commander  of  post 

N.  Y.    He  was  bom  in  1801,  in  Bavaria,  and  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  till  August,  1866 ;  suose- 

emigrated  to  America  in  1844.    He  was  &pri"  quently  on  recruiting  service,  and  on  frontier 

vate  pupil  of  Professor  Fuobs,  of  the  Uni-  duty  at  Ports  Philip  Kearny  and  Beno  till  his 

versity  of  Landshut,  from  which  institution  death.    He  was  promoted  to  be  mn^or  of  27th 

Professor  Erafb  graduated.    He  was  eminent  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  July  28,  1866.    He  was 

as  a  chemist,  and  pursued  his  profession  with  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  associates  for  his 

a  zeal  which  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  natural  amiable  manners  and  kindliness  of  heart, 

science  fostered.    His  contributions  to  science  S&pt  1.^— Simbon,  Bsn^amin,  a  wealthy  and 

were  mostly  published  in  Germany.    His  cor-  philanthropic  citizen  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  died  at 

respondence  with  the  prominent  scholars  of  this  Kiverhead,  L.  I.    He  was  bom  at  Riverhead, 

country  and  Germany  t^tifies  to  the  esteem  in  in  May,  1792.    He  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 

which  he  was  held  by  that  class  of  true  philan-  ness  in  his  native  town  and  in  New  York  Oity, 

thropists.  and,  having  been  greatly  prospered,  removed 

Aug,  — ^.—tAndbos,  B.  S.  S.,  an  American  in  1835  to  Elmira,  and  invested  largely  in  real 

editor,  poet,  author,  and  Government  official,  estate. in  that  then  small  village.    The  steady 

died    at  Berkeley,  -Mass.     He  was   the   son  advance  of  this  property  laid  the  foundation  of 

of   Rev.    Thomas   Andros,   author  of    *^The  his  large  fortune.     His  philanthropic  dispo- 

Jersey  Prison  Ship,''  and  in  early  life  was  ed-  sition  led  him  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the 

itor  of  several  newspapers,  and  contributed  a  religious  and  charitable  enterprises  of  the  day, 

namber  of  poems  of  exquisite  beauty  to  the  being  particularly  interested  in  the  cause  of 

Democratic  licvi&w,  then  under  the  charge  of  education.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Mr.  O^Sullivan.     He  was   for   severed  years  Elmira  Female  College,  to  which  he  gave  in  all 

Deputy  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  $80,000.    He  also  gave  largely  to  the  Auburn 

prepared  a  codification  of  the  Revenue  Laws  or  Theological  Seminary,  Hamilton  College,  home 

Onstoms  Guide,  which  is  the  standard  author-  and  foreign  missions,  and  various  other  ob- 

ity  with  all  having  business  at  the  Custom-  jects. 

House.    Since  the  war,  he  had  acted  as  the  Sept,  1. — ^Whittlesby,  Judge  Thomas  T.,  an 

confidential  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  able  jurist,  died  in  Madison,  Wis.     He  was 

ia  organizing  custom-houses  in  the  South.  bom  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  in  1798,  and 

Aug,  — . — PosET,  Mrs.  Rachel,  the  widow  passed  his  youth  in  Danbury ;  entered  Yale 
of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  herself  a  Revo-  College  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  gradu- 
lationary  pensioner,  died  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  ated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1817.  He  rep- 
aged  103  years.  Her  recollections  of  the  suffer-  resented  his  district  in  Congress  from  1836  to 
ings  of  the  army  under  General  Washington,  1839,  and  commanded  the  highest  respect  of 
at  Valley  Forge,  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1777-  his  associates  and  constituents.  He  also  held 
'78  were  very  vivid.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
was  married  just  after  the  war,  was  many  years  Connecticut.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
her  senior,  and  fought  through  the  war,  being  some  years  since,  he  retired  from  public  life, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  suffering  and,  removing  to  Madison,  Wisconsm,  devoted 
many  hardships.  He  lived  till  1827.  Mrs.  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate, 
Posey  had  had  248  descendants^  five  of  them  in  building  mills,  and  encouraging  the  settlement 
the  fflxth  generation.  and  improvement  of  the  country.    In  1852  he 

Aug, — . —  Smith,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  was  elected  State  Senator  by  a  large  miyority. 

BcKJAMDT    FsANXLiNr,  Mi^or    27th    Infantry,  S&pt.  2.— Haix,  Gboboe,  a  Connecticut  phil- 

U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Fort  Reno,  Wyoming  Territory,  anthropist,  died  in  Norwich,  aged  80  years, 

aged  87  years.    He  was  bom  in  Trenton,  New  He  was  a  native  of  Hartford,  but  was  for  many 

Jersey,  in  1881,  appointed  to  West  Point  by  years  a  resident  of  Savannah,  Ga.    He  was  a 

Hon.  J.  E.  Edsall,  in  1849,  and  graduated  in  bachelor,  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 

1863,  thirty-ninth  in  his  class.     He  served  on  very  large  property  to  charitable  objects, 

the  frontier,  in  Texas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  Kan-  Sept.  8.--^mith,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 

sas,  Califorma,  Nevada,  Washington  Territory,  Joseph  R.,  U.  S.  A.,  died  at  Monroe,  Mioh, 

Montana,  etc.,  till  the  war,  and  was  promoted  He   was   bom   in   Sandy   Hill,  Washington 

to  a  captaincy.  May  14,  1861,  was  colonel  of  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1802 ;   graduated  at  West 
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Point,  in  1828,  as  second  lientenant  in  the  College,  and  sobsequently  was  for  fifteen  years 

Seoond  United  States  Infantry,  and  in  1882  attached  to  the  Coast  Sarvev.    During  the 

was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant.    In  1888  war  he  was  detailed  for  service,  under  General 

he  was  made  captain.    He  was  first  assigned  Grant  and  Admiral  Porter,  for  duty  as  an  engi- 

to  duty  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  afterward  neer  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  nei^borhood 

served  in  the  Florida  War  from  1887  to  1842.  of  Yioksbnrg,  where  he  contracted  the  disease, 

In  the  Mexican  War  he  distingnisbed  himsell^  chronic  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died.     At  the 

and  was  brevetted  mi^or  for  g^ant  condnct  at  time  of  his  death,  he  was  an  assistant  in  com- 

Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieatenant-colonel  for  his  mand  of  the  sorveying  schooner  Haasler,  which 

gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Chnrnhnsco.    In  recently  had  been  employed  in  surveying  the 

the  latter  action  he  was  severely  woonded  in  Potomac. 

the  left  arm,  and  never  afterward  recovered  its  Sept,  17. — Olds,  Rev.  M.  S.,  D.  D.,  rector  of 
nse.  In  1861  he  was  made  mi^or  of  the  Sev-  Christ  Chnrch,  Washington,  D.  C,  died  in  that 
enth  Infantry.  On  account  of  his  wonnds,  re-  city,  aged  40  years.  Early  in  life  he  moved 
ceived  in  the  service,  he  was  placed  on  the  from  Ohio  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  studied  and 
retired  list  in  1861,  bat  in  the  following  year  practised  law.  He  served  gallantiy  as  a  Hen- 
he  was  made  mustering  and  disbursing  officer  tenant  daring  the  Mexican  War,  and  at  lis 
for  Michigan,  and  was  assigned  headquarters  close  return^  to  Wisconsin.  A  few  years 
at  the  lakes.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  after,  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1855 
war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Whipple,  with  whom 
They  were  accepted,  and  in  1862  he  was  ap-  he  was  always  a  great  nivorite.  He  was  pastor 
pointed,  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Backus,  as  of  a  church  in  Wisconsin  for  some  years,  and 
chief  mustering  officer  of  Michigan.  In  1868  afterward  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  from 
he  became  mUitary  commissary  of  musters,  whence  he  received  %  call,  in  1S64,  to  Christ 
This  position  he  held  under  various  generals.  Churdi,  which  he  accepted,  and  has  anee 
For  his  long  and  valuable  services  he  was  acted  as  its  rector,  until  prostrated  by  ack- 
brevetted  brigadier-general  in  1865.  ness. 

Sept,  4. — DuimKLL,  Dr.  Hbkbt  G.,  a  homoeo-        Sept,  20. — QunnEB,  Miss   Joakita,   a   self- 

pathic  physician  of  New  York,  died,  in  that  taught  sculptor,  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.     She  was 

city,  of  heart-disease.    He  was  bom  at  Albany,  bom  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  August  27,  1796.    In 

N.  T.,  in  1808,  and  removed  to  New  York  1848,  while  visdtmg  Mends  in  Boston,  she  sav 

when  about  nineteen  years  of  age.    In  1828  a  sculptor  modelling  in  clay,  and  being  deeply 

he  graduated  at  the  New  York  Medical  Uni-  interested  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  Ler- 

versity,  and,  after  a  few  years'  practice  in  his  self.    She  did  so,  and  her  success  was  such 

profession,  adopted  the  views  of  Hahnemann  that  she  at  once  devoted  herself  to  the  art. 
and  practised  accordingly.    He  was  appointed        Sept,  21. — ^Abbb,  Hon.  Jobhua  G.,  Comrais- 

City  Inspector,  March  10, 1887.    He  was  the  sioner  of  the  Metropolitan  ilre  Departmat, 

author  of  a  biography  of  the  Dunnell  family,  died  in  Windham,  Conn.    He  was  bom  in  that 

from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  New  £ng-  town,  in  June,  1828.    He  was  one  of  the  earlier 

land  in  the  seventeenth  century.  settlers  of  Nebraska,  and  was  for  a  time  a 

Sept,  4. — ^FoBSTTHB,  Bev.  W.  H.,  a  home  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislatare.    Sob- 

missionary  of  Kentucky,  died   in   Harrison  sequently  he  removed  his  residence  to  New 

County,  aged  66  years.    For  twenty-five  years  York,  and  became  connected  wit^  the  Fire 

he  preached  the  gospel  in  destitute  regions,  Department  at  the  time  of  its  organization, 
most  earnestly  and  faithfully,  without  fee  or        Sept.  22. — ^Lblakd,  HniBY  Perbt,  an  Amen- 

reward,  often  giving  large  sums  of  money  to  can  author  and  magazine  writer,  died  in  Phila- 

aid  in  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship  and  delphia,  Pa.    He  was  bom  in  that  city,  Octo- 

benefit  the  distressed.  her  28,  1828.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  many 

Sept,  4. — ^FuEKOH,  Colonel  Geobox,  a  colored  natural  gifts,  which  had   been  cuItiTated  by 

man,  well-known  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  died  travel  and  by  extensive  and  various  stody.  He 

in  that  city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  106  years,  was  a  frequent  contributor,  in  prose  and  Terse, 

Sept.  14. — Jones,  Lbonabd,  better  Imown  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  He  had  s 
as  ^*  Live  Forever  Jones, ^'  a  monomaniac,  died  fresh  vein  of  genial  humor,  and,  if  his  health 
in  Louisville,  Ey.  He  was  bom  in  Henderson  had  been  preserved,  he  would  nndonbtedly 
County,  in  1798,  his  family  being  noted  for  have  risen  to  high  eminence  in  literature. 
their  intelligence  and  high  morfJ  standing.  A  tew  years  ago  he  published  a  Tolnme  of 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  exhibit^  sketches  of  foreign  travel,  ^'  Americans  in 
symptoms  of  monomania,  wandering  about  Rome,''  which  was  fttll  of  delightfol  reading, 
f^om  place  to  place,  preaching  the  doctrine  He  also  published  a  Tolume  of  hnmorous 
that  by  prayer  and  fasting  a  man  would  live  sketches  under  the  title  of  "The  Gray  Bay  Hare.^ 
always.  He  made  frequent  joumeys  to  Wash-  During  the  war  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
ington,  being  an  aspirant  for  every  high  office,  118th  Pennsylvania  re^ment,  and  was  pros- 
State  and  F^eral.  trated  by  a  sun  -  stroke,  from  the  efitscts  of 

Sept.  17. — ^Fendall,  Clabenoe^  officer  of  the  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
U.  8.  Coast  Survey,  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  aged        Sept,  22. — ^Mobse,  Biohabd  Cast,  one  of  the 

88  years.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  founders  of  the  New  York  Obeereer;  died  is 
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Ossengen,  Germanj,  while  trayellmg  in  Europe  superintendent  of  that  road^  a  position  which 

ibr  his  health.    He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah  he  held  until  his  election  as  President  of  the 

^orse,  of  Oharlestown,  Mass.,  where  he  was  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.     He  held  the 

3orn,  June  18,  1795.    At  the  age  of  nine  years  presidency  for  ahout  five  years,  and  then  took 

16  was  sent  to  PhilliDs  Academy,  Andover,  charge  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  line  in  the 

md  there  he  remained  auringhis  wnole  course  dual  capacity  of  agent  and  president.     Suhse- 

}reparatory  for  admission  to  college.    He  en-  quently  he  hecame  the  consulting  en^neer  of 

iered  Yale  College  in  1808,  when  he  was  in  ttie  European  and  North  American  Railroad  at 

lis  fourteenth  year,  and  graduated  in  1812,  the  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  and  left  that  to 

ronngest  memher  of  his  class.    The  year  im-  assume  the  high  post  of  responsibility  which  he 

nediately  following  his  graduation  he  spent  in  held  under  the  ranama  Railroad  Company, 

^ew  Haven,  being  employed  as  the  amanuen-  S^t  26. — ^Bbail,  S.  W.,  was  killed  by  an 

lis  of  President  Dwight.  and  living  in  his  fam-  editor,  at  Helena,  Montana.    He  was  a  na- 

ly.    In  1814  he  entered  the  Theological  Sem-  tive  of  Virginia,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia 

nary  at  Andover,  and,  having  passed  through  College,  N.  Y.    Having  removed  his  residence 

;he  regular  three  years'  course,  was  licensed  to  Wisconsin,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Con- 

;o  preach  in  1817.    The  winter  immediately  stitutional  Convention  of  that  State,  and  was 

;ucceeding  his  licensure  he  spent  in  South  Car-  afterward  elected  Lieutenant  -  Grovemor,  act- 

)lina  as  a  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ting  as  Governor  for  three  years,  when  that. 

m  John^s  Island.    On  his  return  to  New  Eng-  officer  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Sen- 

and,  he  was  associated  with  his  father  for  ate.    From  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  the 

lome  time  in  a  very  successful  geographical  war,  he  held  many  important  offices  in  the  gift 

'enterprise ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  enlisted  of  his  State  and  of  the  United  States.   Patriotic 

dth  his  brother  in  another  enterprise  still  and  ardent,  in  spite  of  his  years,  he  entered 

nore  important — ^the  establishing  of  the  New  the  army  as  megor  of  a  Wisconsin  regiment, 

fork   Observer,  of   which  he  was  associate  and  was  afterwaird  transferred  to  the  Yeteraik 

editor  and  proprietor  for  thirty-five  years;  and  Reserve  Corps,  and  made  lieutenant-coloneL 

luring  this  long  period  he  contributed  largely  He  never  faltered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 

0  its  columns,  especially  by  translations  from  and  received  for  his  gallantry  both  from  Gen- 

ho  French  and  German.    In  1858  he  retired  eral  Grant  and  the  lamented  McPherson  unso*- 

rom  active  life,  and  a  few  years  since  removed  licited  testimonials  of  the  most  flattering  char- 

0  New  Haven,  with  speciid  reference  to  super-  acter  for  his  bravery  and  patriotism*     He  was 

ntending  the  education  of  his  sons.  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  writer 

Sept.  23. — ^B£EOHEB,  Lieutenant  Fbedebiok,  for  the  Atlantic  and  other  magazines. 

T.  S.  A.,  a  brave  and  gallant  young  officer,  was  •  S^t.  26. — Stuabt,  Rev.  David  Todd,  a  Pres- 

lilled  by  the  Indians  on  the  upper  Republican  byterian  clergyman  and  teacher,  died  at  Shelby- 

iiver,  Kansas,  aged  28  years.    He  was  a  son  viUe,  Ky.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  a  native  of 

>f  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  of  Georgetown,  Kentucky ;   was  educated  at  Centre  College^ 

tfoss.,  and  nephew  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Danville,  Ky.,  studied  theolo^  at  Princeton 

le  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  in  in  1882,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  course 

1861,  and  immediately  entered  the  service  of  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  accepted  the  pas- 
lis  country  as  a  sergeant  in  Company  B,  16th  torate  of  the  church  of  Shiloh  and  Olivet.  Sub* 
iiaine  Volunteers.  Subsequently  he  was  pro-  sequently  he  took  charge  of  the  Shelby viHeFe- 
noted  to  be  second  lieutenant  and  first  neu-  mde  Seminary. 

ienant  respectively.     He   was  twice   severe-  8ept,  27. — ^KiNa,  Robbbt  P.,  a  distinguished! 

y  wounded — at  Fredericksburg,  December  18>  printer  and  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  died  there- 

1862,  and  at  Gettysburg,  July  1,  1863.  The  aged  53  years.  Begioning  life  poor,  as  a  print- 
ast  time  wounded  he  was  even  then  suffering  er,  he  built  up  the  large  and  respectable 
Tom  the  old  wound,  but  could  not  be  per-  house  of  King  &  Baird,  of  which  he  was  the 
inadcd  to  remain  away  from  his  conmiand.  head.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Re- 
The  severe  nature  of  his  wounds  necessitated  pubHoan  party ;  during  the  war  was  President 
lis  transfer  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  in  of  the  National  Union  Club,  Presddent  of  the 
ifrhich  he  served  as  lieutenant  until  commis-  Soldiers'  Home,  and  of  the  Mount  Moriab 
ttoned  in  the  regular  army  by  President  Lin-  Cemetery  Company.  Though  wielding  great 
iob  in  1865.  He  served  with  distinction  after  influence  in  the  party,  he  never  aspired  to 
lis  appointment  in  the  9th  Cavalry.    He  had  office. 

just  been  ordered  to  duty  in  the  Signal-Office,  8^t,  28. — FESS]Ein>£N,  T.  A.  D.,  M.  C.  from 

)at  was  killed  before  he  could  obey  the  order.  Maine,  died  at  Lewiston.     He  was  born  in 

Sept,  24. — ^Pabixb,  William,  Superintendent  Portland,  January   23,  1826  ;    graduated   at 

>f  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  was  killed  Bowdoin  College  in  1845,  became  a  lawyer, 

by  one  of  the  employes  of  the  company  in  his  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention   that 

:>ffice  at  Aspinwall.     He  was  bom  at  Perth  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presiden- 

A.mboy,  N.  J.,  about  1808 ;   was  educated  at  cy.   In  1858  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 

the  Military  Academy  at  Norwich,  Vermont.  Governor  Morrill ;  in  1860  he  was  elected  to 

Be  built  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  and  in  1861  he  was 

^lassachusetts,  and   was   appointed  the  first  made  Attorney  for  Anoroscoggin  County.    In 
Vol.  vin.— 87     a 
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1862  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  second  on   New  York  Avenue  was  erected  for  tie 

district  of  Maine  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Oon-  joint  bodies.     At  this  church  Mr.  Lincoln 

gress,  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  the  attended,  and  Doctor  Gorley,  as  his  pastor, 

Hon.  0.  W.  Walton,  who  had  resigned.  preached  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  die 

Sept  28. — HiNDMAN,  General  Thomas  .0.,  an  funeral  solemnities  of  the  lamented  Pread^t. 

officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  was  assasd-  He  was  a  man  of  fervent  piety,  and  bis  im- 

nated  by  one  of  his  former  soldiers  at  Helena,  ner  of  presenting  the  truths  of  the  gospel  vas 

Ark.,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in  Tennes-  peculiarly  attractive, 
see,  in  1818;  served  as  a  second  lieutenant  of        Sept, — . — Ohitn-Loox:,  better  biown  as  Cet- 

Mssissippi  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  Lttxq,  a  noted  Chinese  merchant  in  San  Fnn- 

was  a  Democratic  Representative  in  the  Thir-  cisoo,  died  recently  in  that  city.   He  went  to 

ty-s&Lth  Congress  from  the  First  District  of  San  Francisco  in  1850,  and  immediatelj  b^  . 

Arkansas.    He  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-  business  as  a  merchant,  importing  teas,  opimn, 

seventh  Congress,  but  when  the  war  broke  silk,  and  lacquered  goods,  Chinese  groceries, 

out  he  entered  the  Confederate  service,  was  etc.,  extensively,  and  soon  built  up  a  kge 

early  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  served  at  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  which  extended oTer 

Bowling  Green  until  the  evacuation.    After  a  large  part  of  California  and  the  Fadfic  eo^l 

the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  he  participated,  During  our  civil  war  he  gave  liberallj  toward 

and  from  which  his  commission  as  m^jor-gen-  the  Sanitary  Relief  Fund.    When  the  great  Si- 

eral  dated,  he  was  transferred  to  Arkansas,  oramento  flood  of  1861-62  brought  desoladiai 

and  commanded  in  that  State  at  the  time  of  its  and  distress  to  so  many  American  honsebolik, 

occupation  by  General  Curtis.     His  military  his  liberality  was  manifested  toward  onrpeo{Lg 

administration  was  severely  criticised  for  his  and  his  own  alike.     The  firm  hadaboDiem 

severity  in  enforcing  conscription  and  in  main-  Shanghai,  one  at  Canton,  another  at  Eoog- 

taining  discipline  among  his  troops.   After  the  Kong,  and  recently  one  in  Yokohama,  in  M- 

close  of  hostilities  he  went  to  the  city  of  Mex-  tion  to  that  in  San  Francisco.   A  few  dsj: 

ico,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  before  his  death  he  expressed  his  detenniai- 

1867,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Helena,  tion  to  visit  New  Tork  and  Chicago  on  the 

S^t.  29. — ^Andrews,  Bev.  Losnur,  a  mis-  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  riev 
sionary,  teacher,  judge,  and  author,  died  at  to  establishing  stores  in  those  places. 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  aged  78  years.  Sept,  — . — Gage,  Geoboe,  a  prominent  law- 
He  was  bom  in  East  Windsor,  now  Vernon,  yer  of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Dover,  5.  J,  ag^l 
Conn.,  April  29,'  1795 ;  educated  at  Jefferson  81  years.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  late  var, 
College,  Pa.,  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi-  and  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  from 
nary ;  sailed  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  N»-  Morris  County,  and  a  leader  on  tbe  RepaV 
vember,  1827,  and  preached  at  Lahaina.  In  1831  lican  side. 

established  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  which  sub-        Get  1. — Gebabd,  Williaic,  an  oldaadeim- 

sequently  became  the  Hawaii  University,  in  nent  merchant  of  New  York,  died  in  that  citj 

which  he  was  a  professor  for  ten  years.    He  aged  about  80  years.    He  was  bom  in  Broad 

translated  a  part  of  the  Bible  into  Hawaii ;  Street,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  clerk  la 

resigning  his  connection  with  the  American  the  shipping-house  of  Mintum  &  CbampuiL 

Board,  in  1840,  firom  antislavery  scruples,  he  where  he  early  evinced  such  a  decided  ]mQ^ 

was  for  some  time  seamen^s  chaplain  at  La-  capacity  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  be  vas 

haina.    In  1845  he  was  appointed  judge  under  sent  by  the  house  to  the  Eastln£es,  as  sap^- 

the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  was  also  Secre-  cargo.    Subsequently,  he  was  in  the  emploTcf 

tary  of  the  Privy  CouncU.    These  offices  he  Ebenezer  Irving  dc  Sons,  where  Washii^^nlr- 

held  for  ten  years.    Since  1855  he  had  pre-  ving  was  a  fellow-clerk.    He  engaged  in  ^' 

pared  a  large  Hawaiian  dictionary  and  several  ness  as  junior  partner  in  the  firm  <^f -^ '* 

works  on  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Glass  &  Gerard,  which  finally  became  GeranL 

Hawaiians.  Betts  dc  Co.    In  1866  Mr.  Gerard  retired  aft* 

Sept  80. — ^GuBLET,  Bev.  Phineas  H,  D.  D.,  a  business  career  of  sixty  years,  throagtf'^ 

an  eminent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Chaplain  which  he  was  noted  for  his  strict  integnJr, 

of  the  United  States  Senate,  died  in  Washing-  correctness  and  probity  in  all  his  dealings,  m 

ton,  D.  C.    He  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Madison  his  sound  judgment. 
County,  N.  Y.,  November  12,  1816,  and  grad-        Oct  3.— Jamhson,  Geoboe  W.,  anacjoroj 

uated  at  Union  CoUege  in  1887,  and  at  the  The-  considerable  ability,  was  killed  by  a  raili^- 

ological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1840.  train,  aged  58  years.    He  was  a  native  of  ^«^ 

He  was  immediately  settled  as  the  pastor  of  Tork  City,  his  mother  being  an  Americaiu  ^<^ 

a  Presbyterian  church  at  Indianapolis,  where  his  fieither  an  Irish  Protestant.    His  educatii^* 

he  remained  for  nine  years,  and  subsequently  was  limited,  but  he  held  high  rank  as  a  Sba^* 

removed  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  spearian  scholar.    At  an  early  age  he  was  ap- 

Dayton,  Ohio.    In  1858  he  was  called  to  Wash-  prenticed  to  the  trade  of  alapidary,  and  hs^si- 

ington,  D.  C,  and  became  pastor  of  F  Street  eos  were  models  of  artistic  beauty.  HistAsa, 

Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city.    In  a  few  however,  were  for  the  stage,  and  his  fij^  P^^ 

years  a  union  was  effected  with  another  con-  fessional  appearance  was  made  at  the  olu^* 

gregation,  and  a  new  and  handsome   edifice  ery  Theatre,  in  1885,  in  his  own  force,  ''B« 
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Chameleon."    He  also  played  with  great  sue-  County,  Conn.,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Ool- 

cess  at  Niblo's  Garden  and  at  the  Olympio.  lege,  class  of  1804,  studied  law,  and  practised 

Oct  6. — Halsted,  Sohuekman,  a  prominent  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  his  native  county, 

citizen  and  philanthropist  of  New  York,  died  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Connecticut 

at  Mamaroneok,  N.    i.,  aged  63  years.    He  on  the  Conserrative  ticket  in  1836,  and  after 

commenced  his  business  career  at  the  age  of  two  years  of  service  retired  from  public  life, 

fifteen  years,  in  a  prominent  dry-goods  house,  Subsequently  he   devoted  his   attention  for 

and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  many  years  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 

life  had  acquired  an  ample  competence.    From  the  State,  and  especially  to  tracing  the  gene- 

this  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promo-  alogy  of  the  original  and  early  settlers,  in  the 

tion  of  various  religious  and  benevolent  enter-  Hartford,  Quinnipiac  (or  New  Haven),  Pequod 

prises.    It  was  by  his  personal  efforts  that  ihe  (or  New  London;,  and  Saybrook  colonies.    He 

Legislature  passed  the  act  creating  the  Board  published  several  volumes  of  tiiese  investiga- 

of  ^^Ten  Governors,"  and  having  been  appoint-  tions.    For  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 

ed  one  of  the  original  Governors,  he  devoted  a  he  had  resided  in  New  York  City, 

large  portion  of  his  time  to  securing  the  success-  Ocl,  21.^^oi7Dkb,  Oaspbb,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 

ful  working  of  that  system.    He  was  one  of  the  Etening  Bullstin^  Phila.,  died  in  Philadelphia, 

Erincipal  patrons  and  supporters  of  the  Old  aged  48  years.  He  had  been  a  prominent 
ladies'  Home  in  Forty-second  Street,  Vice-  member  of  the  profession  twenty  years,  during 
President  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Presi-  seventeen  of  which  he  was  connected  with 
dent  of  the  Westchester  County  Bible  Society,  The  Bulletin,  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture 
Manager  of  the  Parent  Missionary  Society  of  the  and  high  literary  attainments,  and  l^e  author 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  founder  and  Pres-  of  several  valuable  works,  including  the  "  His- 
ident  of  a  savings  bank,  founder  and  for  many  tory  of  Chestnut  Street,"  in  which  much  re- 
years  President  of  the  Broadway  Insurance  search  and  impartial  description  earned  him 
Company,  and  held  many  other  responsible  the  high  esteem  of  the  Philadelphia  public  as 
positions  both  secular  and  religious.  a  historian. 

Oct,  5. — ^Wade,  Mrs.  Dsbobah  B.  L.,  wife  of  Oct,  22. — ^Hiin>s,  Jakes,  M.  C.  from  Arkan- 
Jo&athan  Wade,  D.  I^m  &  missionary  in  Bur-  sas,  was  assassinated  at  Monroe,  Ark.  He 
mah,  died  at  Tavoy.  Her  muden  name  was  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Hebron,  Washing- 
Lapham,  and  she  was  born  in  Nelson,  N.  Y.,  ton  County,  N.  Y.,  December  6,  1838 ;  gradu- 
January  10,  1801.  At  the  age  of  22  years  she  ated  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  College  in  1856, 
was  married  and  sailed  from  Boston  with  her  and  removed  t6  Minnesota,  where  he  entered 
husband,  June  20, 1823,  arriving  at  Rangoon  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Here  he 
in  the  following  December.  Her  missionary  was  appointed  District  Attorney,  and  was  ad- 
life  extended  over  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  vanced  from  this  position  to  that  of  presiding 
luring  which  she  rendered  a  large  amount  of  Judge.  During  the  late  war,  he  enlisted  in  an 
valuable  service,  and  was  eminently  her  hus-  expedition  which  was  sent  by  the  Government 
band^s  helper,  in  his  evangelizing  labors.  In  against  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
L831,  and  again  in  1848,  she  visited  the  United  Western  frontier,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war 
States  with  her  husband.  She  was  a  woman  in  1865,  settled  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Subse- 
>f  strong  powers  of  mind,  of  sound  judgment,  quently  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
md  of  remarkable  piety.  vention  which  framed  the  constitution  under 
Oct,  10. — ^LmnsLET,  Nathan  Lawrence,  which  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union ; 
LLi.  D.,  an  eminent  philologist  and  belles-let-  and  at  the  election  of  State  officers  was  chosen 
;res  scholar,  died  at  Greenwood,  Tenn.,  aged  one  of  the  three  representatives  in  the  national 
52  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  Lindsley,  Congress.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
for  many  years  President  of  the  Nashville  Uni-  canvassing  his  State  with  relation  to  the  con- 
rersity.  His  early  educational  advantages  gressional  nomination  of  his  district,  and,  al- 
svere  superior,  and  in  whatever  department  of  though  having  no  direct  personal  interest  in 
literature  he  pursued  his  studies,  he  endeavored  the  election,  fell  a  victim  to  his  political  views. 
i:o  explore  the  ground  thoroughly.  He  became  Oct.  24. — ^Faibchild,  Brevet  Brigadier-Gen- 
master  of  several  of  the  dead  languages,  as  well  eral  Cassius,  U.  S.  Marshal  for  Wisconsin,  died 
is  the  modem  languages,  and  in  matters  of  at  Milwaukee  from  the  reopening  of  a  wound 
philology  had  justly  earned  a  national  reputa-  received  at  the  battle  of  Shuoh,  aged  40  years. 
:ion.  As  an  educator  he  was  eminently  sue-  He  was  a  representative  in  the  State  Legisla- 
jessful.  Dr.  Lindsley  was  of  material  assist-  ture  in  1860.  During  the  war  he  was  con- 
ince  to  his  friend  Dr.  Worcester  during  his  nected  with  the  16th  Wisconsin  regiment,  of 
3r6parationof  the  valuable  lexicon  which  bears  which  he  became  colonel,  and  soon  after  its 
lis  name,  and  had  himself  projected  a  great  close  was  appointed  U.  S.  Marshal,  the  duties 
(vork  in  the  department  of  lexicography,  enti-  of  which  position  he  continued  to  discharge 
:led  ^^  An  Encyclo-lexicon  of  the  English  Lan-  with  faithfulness  until  his  death.  Colonel  F. 
^age."  had  been  married  but  two  weeks  when  his 

Oct,  15. — ^HiJTMAir,  Royal  Ralph,  a  poli-  death  occurred, 

tician  and   genealogist,  died  in  New   York  Oct,  28. — ^Teaot,  Aitohbw,  M.  C.  from  Ver- 

Sity,  aged  84  years.    He  was  bom  in  Fairfield  mont,  died  at  Woodstock,  Vt.     He  was   a 
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native  of  that  State ;  educated  a  lawyer ;  and  was  deep1;f  interested  in  the  cause  of  edaca- 

was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  1858  tion.  and  the  prosperitj  of  the  public  schools 

to  1856.     He  also  served  ten  years  in  both  of  Alabama  is  in  a  great  measure  owiog  to 

branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  his  unwearied  ener^es.    He  was  Freadcnt  of 

Speaker  from  1842  to  1845.  the  first  Public  School  Board  organised  in  Mo- 

Oet,  29. — ^MoYiOKAB,  Rev.  Johit,  D.  D.,  an  bile,  and  held  that  position  im&  in  18^  the 

eminent  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Board  q'ected  him  in  consequence  ofhiflpoliti- 

and  late  Professor  in  Columbia  College,  New  cal  sentiments.    In  1866  he  was  restored  bj 

York  City,  died  at  his  residence  in  Blooming-  order  of  General  Meade.    During  the  ¥&r  Mr. 

dale,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  na-  Horton  was  persecuted  for  his  adher^ee  to 

tive  of  New  York  State ;  graduated  at  Colum-  the  cause  of  the  Union,  but,  after  the  riot  is 

bia  College  in  1804^  and  in   1811  was  ap-  that  city,  he  was  appointed  Mayor  hy  order 

pointed  to  the  parish  at  Hyde  Park,  N.   i.  of  General  Meade,  and  held  that  ofSce  until  bis 

In  1817  he  was  appointed  FYofessor  of  Moral  election  as  Probate  Judge. 

Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles-Lettres,  in  Nov.  2. — Abbott,  Amos,  formerly  ¥.  C. 

Columbia  College,  the  duties  of  which  position  fh)m   Massachusetts,  died  in  Andoyer.  He 

he  discharged  for  many  years.    He  was  obliged,  was  bom  in  Andover,  September  10, 1786,  and 

on  account  of  his  health,  to  sever  his  connec-  was  educated  at  a  distnct  scheol,  but  spent 

tion  with  the  college  a  few  years  since,  and  on  most  of  his  life  as  a  trader  and  merchant  fie 

retiring  from  active  service  was  created  Emeri-  served  three  terms  in  the  Maaaachiueits  Le^ 

tus  Professor.    Dr.  McYiokar  was  the  author  lature,  and  from  1840  to  1843  was  a  member 

of  several  valuable  works.    Among  these  were :  of  the  State  Senate.    From  1848  to  1849  lie 

"  A  Domestic  Narrative  of  the  Ltfe  of  Samuel  represented  his  native  State  in  Congresi,  serv- 

Bard:"    "Outlines  of  Political  Economy;"  ing  on  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  and  on 

"Early  Years;"   "A  Memoir  of  Bishop  Ho-  Manufactures.    Hewas  a  member  of  the  How 

hart;"   "The  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  during  the  trpng  period  of  the  Mexican  Var, 

Hobart."  and,  though  opposed  to  the  war,  voted  yitfc 

Oct  80. — GiTNTHER,  Chbibtiaij'  Godfbet,  an  Mr.  Winthrop  fop  making  the  appropriatioM 

eminent  merchant  of  New  York  City,  died  therefor. 

there,  aged  78  years.    He  was  the  senior  mem-  Nov.  7. — Wobtkndykjc,  Jacwb  R,  a  prom- 

her  of  the  firm  of  "Gunther  &  Sons,"  fur-  nent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  and  formerlTM.  C 

dealers,  and  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  worth,  from  that  State,  died  at  Jersey  Citf.  He/^ 

Oet  80. — ^Pbitohabd,  David,  M.  D.,  a  prom-  bom  at  Chestnut  Ridge,  Bergen  County,  X  J., 

inent  physician  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  died  there,  November  37, 1818 ;  graduated  atRutgcKGoi- 

aged  58  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Waterbury,  lege  in  1889 ;  and  was  for  several  yeanteadwr 

Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  the  classics  and  mathematioa  In  18^  }^ 

of  1831,  and  afterward  at   the  Yale  Medical  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  vaa  admit- 

School,  and  entered  npon  the  practice  of  his  ted  to  the  bar  in  1852,  commendiig  the  prK- 

profession  in  Madison.    Subsequently  he  prao-  tice  of  his  profession  in  Jersey  City.  Hewj 

tised  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1861  removed  to  elected  a  Kepresentatlve  in  the  Thirty-fiflJ 

Norwalk.    He  was  a  skilftd  physician,  and  was  Congress,  from  New  Jersey,  serring  on  tw 

noted  for  his  benevolence.  Committee  on  PubUo  Ezpenditores. 

Oet  — . — ^Blakohasd,  Joshtta  P.,  a  re-  Nov.B. — ^Falbs,  Mrs.  AiioiALjanoblepw- 
markable  philanthropist,  the  eldest  Apostle  of  lanthropist,  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  died  in  Uitt 
Peace  in  the  United  States,  died  in  Boston,  city.  She  was  a  native  of  the  State of>«* 
Mass.,  aged  86  years.  He  entered  the  service  York,  but  in  mature  life  removed  to  lo^ 
of  the  cause  of  peace  at  an  early  period,  under  Her  husband,  Joseph  T.  Fales,  haringrwiTw 
the  lead  of  Dr.  Worcester,  and  in  connection  an  appointment  as  exammer  in  the  Patent* 
with  the  emment  Dr.  Channing.  For  more  Oflace  at  Washington,  she  accompanied  m 
than  fifty  years  he  bore  that  cause  continually  and  thenceforth  made  that  city  hw  home.  ^ 
on  his  heart,  and  in  many  ways  labored  for  its  early  as  1860,  from  her  extended  knowledges 
advancement.  For  it  he  gave  money,  time,  Southern  feeling  and  action,  she  foresaw  m 
thought,  and  the  products  of  a  vigorous  pen.  predicted  the  struggle,  and,  much  to  we  s^ 
On  the  peace  question  he  was  one  of  the  most  prise  of  less  discerning  and  inorednloasm^ 
radical ;  but  to  the  credit  of  his  memory  it  began  the  collection  and  preparation  of  tf^ 
must  be  said  that  he  was  throughout  consistent,  cles  for  hospital  use.  When  the  '^^^ 
Having  settled  upon  the  principle  that  Chris-  out,  she  entered,  fhlly  prepared,  upon  theoD- 
tianity  not  only  discountenances  but  forbids  rfl  ties  embraced  in  the  care  of  sick  and  vow 
war,  he  accepted  and  advocated  all  the  legiti-  ed  soldiers.  At  Pittsbuing  Landing,  »"^ 
mate  inferences  to  bo  drawn  from  it  as  binding  other  battle-fields  of  the  West,  Mrs.  J*)*^'v 
upon  the  conscience.  busy  in  ministering  to  wounded  and  ^J^f\ 
Oct.  — .— HoBTON,  Gust AVTis,  Probate  Judge  diers.  Through  the  entire  war  she  derow 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  killed  at  Huntsville,  aged  her  energies  to  this  department  of  P"^"^ 
53  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachnsetts,  py.  Appreciating  her  efficiency  and  flonw 
but  for  nearly  thirty  years  had  been  a  citizen  judgment,  the  Government  pl«»d^  *^' 
of  Mobile,  his  business  a  cotton-broker.    He  lance  at  her  command,  and  witii  this  laden  ww 
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stores  she  was  unremitting  in  her  visits  in  the  which  he  had  chosen.  He  had  much  natural 
hospitals  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  poetical  ability,  and  his  volume  of  hymns  and 
and  to  the  remoter  fields  of  action.  At  Fred-  spiritual  songs  was  highly  prized.  He  had  also 
orioksburg,  on  the  Peninsula,  and  elsewhere,  published  two  or  three  other  small  volumes.  He 
her  presence  was  a  ministry  of  practical  sym-  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  seamen,  and  his 
pathy  to  thousands  of  the  brave  and  suffering,  influence  over  them  was  powerful  ^or  good, 
and,  wherever  she  speared,  the  brightness  of  I^ov.  19. — ^Dove,  Captain  Bbnjamin  Mobe, 
her  smile  and  the  cheerful  tone  of  her  voice  at  XT.  S.  N.^  Inspector  of  the  Light-house  Depart- 
once  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the  scene.  In  the  ment,  died  at  Key  West,  Fla.  He  was  a  resi- 
jard  of  her  own  house  she  early  pitched  a  large  dent  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  and  was  re- 
hospital  tent,  into  which  she  gauiered  the  sick  tired  as  a  commander,  October  1, 1864. 
and  disabled  soldiers,  and  there  ministered  to  Nov.  19. — ^Mount,  Willujc  Sidnicy,  an  artist 
their  needs,  until  means  could  be  provided  to  of  much  merit,  died  at  his  residence  in  Setauket, 
send  them  to  their  homes.  For  a  considerable  L.  I.,  aged  61  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Se- 
period  Mrs.  Fales  was  charged  by  the  Govern-  tauket,  and  passed  his  youth  on  a  farm,  but 
ment  with  the  superintendence  of  sick  and  afterward  removed  to  New  York  and  engaged 
Tvounded  soldiers  sent  from  the  hospitals  in  in  sign  and  house  painting,  which  soon  Clevel- 
and around  Washington,  to  the  hospitals  in  oped  into  a  capacify  for  a  nigher  order  of  art. 
^ew  York  and  elsewhere.  Amid  all  this  activ-  In  1829,  having  spent  two  years  in  the  Academy 
ity  she  found  time  to  correspond  extensively,  of  Design,  he  established  himself  as  a  portrait- 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pecuniary  and  painter.  He  subsequently  achieved  consider- 
other  contributions  to  carry  on  her  benevolent  able  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
'work.  through  the  engravings  and  colored  lithographs 

j^ov,  9. — ^Beed,  General  Henbt  E.,  an  officer  of  his  pictures  published  by  Goupil  and  others. 

of  the  southern  Army,  a  politician  and  lawyer  Among  the  more  renowned  of  his  portraits  are 

of  Louisville,  Ky.,  committed  suicide  in  that  those  of  Bishop  Onderdonk  in  his  ecclesiastical 

city,  aged  44  years.    He  was  bom  in  Larue  robes,  and  of  General  Jeremiah  Johnson,  while 

County,  Ky. ;  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  Mayor  of  Brooklyn.    Of  his  other  pictures, 

studied  law,  and  practised  mostly  in  hb  native  "Farmers  Mowing."  "BafSing  for  a  Goose," 

State.    When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  "Mutual  Bespectj^'  "The  Power  of  Music," 

enlisted,  and  as  ensign  of  a  regiment  of  Ken-  "The  Bai\jo-Player,'^  and  some  others,  are 

tuoky  Yoltigeurs  distmguished  himself  at  Buena  well-known  examples.    He  excelled  in  the  de- 

'ViBta,  Ohapultepec,  and  in  other  hard-fought  lineation  of  rural  and  humorous  scenes,  and 

'battles.    He  it  was  who  first  planted  the  flag  was  particularly  happy  in  representing  scenes 

upon  the  heights  of  Ohapultepec,  but,  in  the  from  negro  life. 

moment  of  victory,  he  was  struck  down,  se-  I^ov,  19. — ^Pendleton,  John  S.,  M.  0.  from 

verely  wounded  in  several  places.     For  this  Virginia,  died  at  Oulpepper,  Ya.    He  was  a  na- 

act,  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky  present-  tive  of  thatStaUi.  and  represented  the  ninth 

ed  a  sword  and  passed  complimentary  resolu-  district  in  the  Twenty-mnth  Oongress,  and 

tions.    On  his  return  from  the  Mexican  War,  he  again  in  the  Thirtieth,  as  a  Whig.    In  1841  he 

^tras  commissioned  by  Governor  Powell  a  brig-  was  appointed  charg6  d'affaires  to  the  Bepub- 

fidier-general  of  miHtia.     When  the  late  war  lie  of  Ohili,  and  in  1851  President  Filbnore 

"broke  out,  he  went  South,  taking  with  him  from  made  him  minister  to  the  Argentine  Oonfed- 

Xlardin  Oounty  a  considerable  body  of  men  for  oration,  and  authorized  him  to  negotiate  with 

-the  Oonfederate  army.    He  was  elected  a  mem-  Paraguay. 

"ber  of  the  Oonfederate  Oongress,  representing  Nov,  20. — Brtajstt,  Dr.  Joel,  homoeopathic 

the  Provisional  Government  of  Kentucky.   He  physician  and  author  of  several  medical  trea- 

figured  in  several  of  the  contests  in  Virginia,  tises,  died  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.    He  was  born  in 

and,  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  returned  to  Suffolk  Oounty,  L.  I.,  November  10, 1818.   He 

-the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Louisville.  graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Oollege, 

N^ov.  11. — ^WoLF,  Fbbdebiok,  M.  D.,  late  Sur-  entered  upon  his  profession  in  his  native  vil- 

g&on  TJ.  S.  A.,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.    He  began  lage,  but  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  1850,  and  be- 

liis  military  career  on  the  battle-fields  of  Italy,  came  quite  prominent  as  a  practitioner.    For 

and  was  connected  for  eight  years  with  the  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  a  great 

Austrian,  service,  where  he  won  the  reputation  sufferer,  and  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties 

of  an  able  physician.    Being  an  excellent  lin-  as  a  physician.    He  was  the  author  of  several 

^ist,  he  entered,  after  tbS  battle  of  Bull  Run,  treatises  on  homoeopathy,  the  best  of  which 

the  Garibaldi  Legion,  served  throughout  the  was  "Bryant^s  Pocket  Manual.^' 

war,  was  once  paroled,  and  became  twice  an  Nov,  22. — ^Boynton,  Nehemiah,  a  prominent 

inmate  of  Libby  Prison.  citizen  of  Ohelsea,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  died  in 

Nov.  13. — Stowb,  Rev.  Phineab,  pastor  of  Ohelsea.    He  was  bom  in  the  present  town  of 

the  Boston  Baptist  Seamen^s  Bethel,  died  there,  Rockport,  near  Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  2, 

aged  56  years.    He  entered  the  ministry  rather  180*1.    In  1825,  he  commenced  business  at  St. 

late,  and  without  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  George,  Me.,  where,  a  few  years  later,  he  was 

education ;  but  he  possessed  considerable  tal-  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature.    At  the 

ent,  and  exercised  great  tact  in  the  position  age  of  thirty  he  removed  to  w  est  Thomaston, 
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where  he  was  in  active  business  eleven  years,  part  of  his  time  after  his  retarn  from  Mexico 
In  1B45  he  commenoed  mercantile  business  in  on  his  estate  near  Greenville,  S.  G. 
Boston,  having  his  family  residence  in  Chelsea,  Nov.  24. — ^Polla^d,  Heztbt  Ritxb,  editor  of 
where  for  more  than  twenty  years  he  held  the  The  Southern  Opinuniy  was  assassm&ted  in 
love  and  respect  of  the  comrannity.  In  1859  Hichmond,  Ya.,  aged  85  years.  He  was  the 
and  1860  he  represented  the  first  Suffolk  dis-  son  of  Mcgor  Richard  Pollard,  formerly  sn 
trict  in  the  State  Senate ;  and  from  1862  to  1866  officer  in  the  IT.  S.  Navy,  and  was  bom  in 
he  was  a  member  of  Governor  Andre w^s  Ex-  Nelson  County,  Va.,  where  he  passed  his  earlr 
ecutive  Council,  for  Suffolk  County.  In  both  life.  He  finisned  his  education  at  the  Yirgisia 
these  positions  he  commended  himself  by  sound  Military  Institute,  whence  he  weintto  ¥i4 
Judgment  and  fidelity  to  the  trusts  committed  ington.  There  he  was  employed  for  a  time  in 
to  him.  In  1858,  when  an  important  vacancy  the  Post-Office  Departments  When  the  irai 
occurred  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  broke  out  he  was  news  editor  of  The  Mi- 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  he  was  rruyre  Sun^  but  he  immediately  gave  up  that  po- 
elected  to  fill  it,  and,  two  years  later,  he  was  dtion,  and,  removing  to  Richmond,  became  one 
chosen  Treasurer,  which  position  he  held  nine  of  the  editors  of  The  Examiner,  Soon  After 
years,  giving  to  its  duties  gratuitously  a  large  the  close  of  the  War,  Mr.  Pollard,  in  conQe^ 
amount  of  time,  thought,  and  personal  ser-  tion  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wynne,  estabMed 
vice.  The  Richmond  Times  newspaper,  and  remaiDed 
Nov.  22. — Halt^  David  P..  an  eminent  law-  with  it  until  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  then 
yer  of  Kew  York  City,  died  there.  He  was  retired.  In  1866  he  revived  The  Emm, 
bom  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  July  15,  17^8,  and  and  controlled  its  editorial  columns  nntO  mt 
graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard  College  time  in  1867,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  Thom- 
in  the  class  of  1820.  For  three  successive  years  as  H.  Wynne,  Esq.  He  next  established  Tit 
he  gained  the  Bowdoin  prize  for  English  com-  Southern  Opinion,  and  was  until  bia  death  its 
position.  Removing  to  New  York  City,  he  stud-  editor  and  proprietor.  He  died  by  the  had 
led  law  under  the  late  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  was  of  a  young  man,  by  the  name  of  Grant,  wlio 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824.  At  one  time  he  felt  himself  aggrieyed  by  an  article  in  }b.  Pol- 
was  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  the  late  lard^s  paper  reflecting  upon  a  member  of  Ms 
Jonathan  Prescott  Hall,  and  afterward  prac-  family. 

tised  alone.    In  the  old  Court  of  Chancery  Mr.  Nov.  25. — Akstoldi,  Mateb,  formerly  an  emi- 

Hall  gained  a  high  reputation,  and  his  name  in  nent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  died  iotbat city, 

the  courts  of  law  was  equally  well  known.  He  aged  88  years.    He  emigrated  to  this  comitiy 

Practised  much  before  the  late  Chancellors  in  1805  from  Wurtemburg,  and  at  once  engaged 

[ent  and  Walworth  and  Vioe-Chancellor  Mc-  in  the  wholesale  dry-go^  trade  in  Pbiladel- 

Coun,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  them,  as  well  phia,  retiring  from  active  business  in  1^- 

as  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  as  a  master  of  Afterthattime  he  confined  his  attention  tocM- 

equity  jurisprudence.  itable  objects,  and  was  president  or  treafum 

Nov.  28. — Thompson,  General  Waddy,  M.  C.  for  a  number  of  societxes  having  for  their  ob 

from  South  Carolina ;  died  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.  ject  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  tw 

He  was  bom  in  PickensviUe,  Pendleton  Dis-  poor.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mffl 

trict,  S.  C,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1798,  and,  ufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  ?^ 

having  graduated  at  the  South  Corolina  Col-  phia,  and  held  a  high  position  in  the  Masonic 

lege,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  fraternity,  having  become  a  Master  in  ttai 

in  December,  1819.     He  rapidly  rose  to  the  order  in  1812. 

head  of  his  profession.    In  1826  he  was  elect-  Nov.  27. — ^Elliott,  Miyor  Joa  M.,  t.  S.  A. 

ed  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  served  until  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Oheyenness  9^^ 

that  body  made  him,  in  1830,  Solicitor  of  the  Arrapahoes,  on  the  Washita  Eiver,  near  Ant«- 

Westem  Cpcuit.    During  the  Calhoun  nullifi-  lope  Hills,  Indian  Territory.    He  was  a  l'rt« 

cation  excitement  the  Legislature  made  him  and  skilful  officer.                                   ^ 

brigadier-general.    In  1836  the  Whigs  of  tiie  Nov.27. — ^Nichols,  Professor  John  A.,  LLiV 

third  district  elected  him  to  Congress,  and  he  of  the  College  of  Kew  York,  died  at  his  m- 

was  reelected  until  1841,  serving  in  1840  as  dence,  ag«d  47  years.    He  waswellknoffB*-** 

Chairman  of  the  Comndttee  on  Mflitary  Affairs,  man  of  thorough  scholarship  and  cnlture.  ifi 

When  Calhoun,  who  lived  in  his  district,  went  1862  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  Expeno^- 

over  to  the  Democratic  party,  all  the  Whig  tal  Philosophy,  as  th^  successor  of  General  w- 

members  from  South   Carolina,  but  Gener^  B.Franklin,  and  the  same  year  was  transerre*' 

Thompson,  followed  his  lead.    In  1842  Presi-  to  that  of  Mixed  Mathematics  in  the  same  ffl- 

dent  Tyler  appointed  him  minister  to  Mexico,  stitution.                                              -  <, 

and,  during  his  mission,  he  made  two  impor-  Nov,  28. — Pettioolas,  Dr.  Ajbthub  £« '- ° 

tant  treaties,  and  secured  the  liberation  of  more  perintendent  of  the  Eastern  Lunatic  ^^^^ 

than  two  hundred  Texan  prisoners.     On  his  Virginia,  committed  suicide  at  WilBamsbi^i 

return,  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Reminiscen-  by  leaping  from  a  window.    Ho  was  an  em- 

ces  of  Mexico,"  which  passed  through  several  nent  pnysician,  and  formerly  professor  in  JJ 

editions.    He  was  an  extensive  and  successfal  Medical  College  there.    He  had  been  psrtiaiv 

cotton  planter  in  Florida,  but  spent  the  greater  insane  for  some  months. 
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N'&o.   30.— Etazts,    Brigadier-General    N.  In  1864  he  was  on  the  Board  for  uiapecting 

Geoboe,  an  officer  in  the  Oonfederate  service ;  hospitals  in  Michigan,  and  on  special  dutj  in 

died  at  Midway,  Bnllock  Oonntj,  Ala.,  where  the  Adyntant-General's  office  at  Washington, 

he  was  teaching,  aged  about  40  years.   He  was  D.  0.    He  also  served  in  rarioos  other  im* 

a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  graduated  at  portant  positions.    He  was  promoted  to  be 

West  Point  in  1848,  thirty-sixth  in  his  class ;  brevet   brigadier-general   U.  S.    Volunteers, 

was  appointed  brevet  second-lieutenant,  1st  March  18, 1865,  *^  for  gallant  and  meritorious 

Dragoons,  and  employed  mostly  on  frontier  services   during  the   rebellion,"  and   brevet 

service,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  m^or-general,  March   18,  1865,    ^^  for  distin- 

rose  to  be  captain  in  the  2d  Cavalry  in  1856.  guished  services  on  the  frontier  while  operat- 

Ho  resigned  in  February,  1861,  and  was  soon  ing  against  hostile  Indians." 

after  promoted  to  a  command  in  the  Oonfed-  Dec.  8. — ^Riyebs,  Hknkt  Wheatojt,  M.  D., 

erate  army,  in  which  he  served  throughout  the  an  eminent  sui^eon  of  Bhode  Island,  died  at 

war,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching.  Providence,  B.  I.,  aged  50  years.    Havins  been 

N<>v,  — . — ^BLabtz,  Captain  E.  L.,  U.  S.  A.,  educated  at  the  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania 

an  able  officer,  died  while  on  frontier  duty  at  Medical  Colleges,  he  conmienced  practice  in 

Fort  Keno,  Dakota  Territory,  aged  84  years.  Providence  in  1889.    In  1845  he  published  a 

Ele  was  bom  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  graduated  at  very  useftd  little  book  on  "  Accidents  and  Poi- 

West  Point  in  1855,  and  served  on  the  frontier  sons."    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was 

In  Texas  from  that  time  until  1861,  then  on  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer,  and  remained  in 

staff  and  quartermasters'  positions  until  1864,  the  service  till  after  Lee's  surrender.    He  was 

when  he  was  dropped  from  the  Army.    In  at  various  times  detached  as  brigade  sui^eon 

1866  he  was  reappomted  captain  of  the  27th  of  the  Third  Brigade^epartment  of  North 

[nfantry,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving  at  Carolina;  surgeon  to  Third  Division,  Depart- 

^he  period  of  his  death.  ment  of  North  Carolina;  medical  director  of 

Ifov.  — . — ^RoTOE,  Stephen,  formerly  Gov-  the  army  for  the  defences  of  Harper's  Ferry^ 

srnor  of  Vermont ;  died  in  that  State,  aged  81  Virginia ;  surgeon  to  headquarters,  Army  or 

p-ears.    He  was  for  twenty-five  years  Chief  the  Potomac;  surgeon  to  headquarters,  Depart- 

Fnstice  of  Vermont,  and,  from  1854  to  1856,  ment  of  the  Ohio;  and  medical  inspector  of 

jrovemor  of  that  State.  Third  Division,  Ninth  Army  Corps,    At  the 

Dec,  8.  —  Hekdebson,  Mrs.  Jane,   an  aged  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevettea  lieutenant- 

vidow,  died  at  BrooHyn,  L.  I.    She  was  bom  colonel  for  meritorious  services. 

n  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  in  1768,  and  her  Dec.  4. — Olmsteab,  Hawlbt,   LL.  D.,  an 

nemory  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  which  eminent  teacher  of  Connecticut,  died  at  New 

ler  father  participated,  was  very  distinct.    In  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 

.817  she  removed  to  New  York.    Her  mental  age.     He  was  a  native  of  Wilton,  Conn. ; 

acuities  were  preserved  until  just  before  her  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1816,  and  entered 

leath.  upon  the  work  of  instruction,  first  at  the  acad- 

Dec.  8. — MoCbax,  Jaues  Maize,  a  veteran  emy  in  his  native  town,  and  later  as  rector  of 

oamalist  of  Washington,  died  in  that  city,  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven^ 

lis  86th  year.    The  active  portion  of  his  life  resigning  his  office  in  1849,  on  account  of  ill- 

vas  spent  in  literary  pursuits.    For  some  time  health.    He  represented  Wilton  four  times  in 

le  was  editor  of  tiie  New  Orleans  Tropic^  at  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  second  senato- 

>ne  time  a  leading  Whig  Journal  in  that  city,  rial  district  once. 

Lnd  at  various  periods  subsequently  was  con-  Dec.  4. — ^Paevik,  Rev.  Bobest  I.,  an  Epis- 
lected,  as  contributor  or  correspondent,  with  copal  olergvman.  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical 
eading  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  Educational  Society,  was  lost  on  the  steamboat 
ncluding  the  old  Washington  Union,  the  No-  United  States,  on  the  Ohio  River,  near  Madison, 
,io7ial  Intelligencer,  the  New  TorJc  Tribune,  lnd.,  aged  45  years.  He  received  his  theo- 
ry N»vo  Tor%  Times,  and  some  of  the  promi-  lo^cal  education  at  the  Virginia  Seminary, 
Lcnt  Western  journals.  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  at 

Dec.  3. — ^Mats'adieb,  Brevet  M^jor-General  Leroy,  N.  Y.    Subsequently  he  was  rector  of 

Ien^t  E.,  it.  S.  a.,  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  church  at  Pittsfield  and  afterward  at  Chil- 

iged  38  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Virginia;  ton  Hills,  Pa.    During  the  late  war  he  ao- 

rraduated  at  West  Point,  July  1,  1861,  as  bre-  oepted  a  general  agency  for  the  Christian  Com- 

ret  second-lieutenant  1st  Artillery ;  served  on  mission,  whose  organization  he  was  largely  in* 

garrison  and  frontier  duty  until  1857 ;  acoom-  strumental  in  perfecting.    On  the  organization 

)anied  the  Utah  Expedition  in  1857-58 ;  and  of  the  Evangelical  Education  Society,  he  was 

rom  1859  to  1861  was  with  the  expedition  appointed  its  first  secretary,  and  it  was  while 

or  survey  and  exploration  of  the  Upper  Mis-  engaged  in  fulfilling  an  appointment  in  its  be- 

lonri  and  Yellowstone    Rivers.    During  the  half  that  he  met  his  death, 

var   he   participated   in  some  most  impor-  Dec.  4. — ^RiaiNO,  Rev.  Fbanklin  S.,  an  Epis- 

ant  engagements — ^the  bombardment  of  Island  copal  clergyman,  Secretary  of  the  American 

STo.  10 ;  attack  on  Fort  Pillow ;  naval  action  Church  lusaionary  Society,  was  lost  on  the 

>efore  Memphis ;  bombardment  of  Vicksburg,  steamboat  United  States,  on  the  Ohio  River, 

^ssissippi ;  battle  of  Fredericksbbrg,  etc.,  etc.  near    Madison,  lnd.,    aged    82    years.     He 
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was  a  graduate  of  the  Yirginia  Seminary,  and  become  a  citizen  of  lUinoifl,  lie  was  elected 

spent  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  at  Yir-  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Demooratic  partj, 

ginia  City,  Key.,  where  he  built  up  a  parish  and  served  until  1846.    In  1850  he  was  elected 

of  much  power   and   strength.     Failing  *in  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the  6alen& 

health,  he  became  Financial  Secretary  of  the  district,  and  served  one  term,  from  1851  to  1853; 

American  Church  Society,  and  was  on  a  tour  subsequently  he  was  appointed  hy  President 

of  official  duty  when  he  met  his  death.    He  Pierce  as  Land  Commissioner  to  Oalifornu, 

was  a  man  of  singular  sweetness  of  temper  and  for  the  purpose  of  a^usting  titles  mider  the 

purity  of  character.  treaty  with  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  grants 

Dee.  4. — Smith,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.  D.,  a  Pres-  made  by  the  Mexican  Crovemment   He  served 

byterian  clergyman    and   educator,  died-  in  in  the  California  Legislature,  and  was  a sop- 

Greenburg,  Pa.    He  was  bom  in  Westmore-  porter  of  the  Government  during  the  late  var. 

land  County,  Pa.,  July  16,  1796,  and  was  de-  Dec,  12. — ^Flint,  Heisbt  M.,  a  nevspapff 

scended  from  a  family  of  cler^men.    He  grad-  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  over  the 

nated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1816;  en-  signature  of  *^  Druid,"  died  at  Camden,  !s^  J. 

tered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy  in  He  was  the  author  of  a  *^Life  of  Stephen  i 

1817;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1819,  and  was  Douglas,"  a  work    entitled   "Mexico  nndff 

appointed  a  missionary  for  Culpepper,  Madison,  Maxmailian,"  and  *^  The  History  snd  Statistics 

and  Orange  Counties,  Virginia.    In  1822  he  of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States,"  lit^lj 

entered  upon  pastoral  duties  and  was  also  pre-  published. 

vious  to  1882  principal  of  an    academy  at  Dec,  12. — Shepabd,  Rev.  Geobgb  C^  I).  Ij., 

Staunton.    About  this  period  he  removed  to  a  Congregational  clergyman  and  author,  died  in 

Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  he  had  charge  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  aged  66  years, 

the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  large  acade-  Dec.  18. — Huhphbey,  Mrs.  Sophia,  widow 

my.  From  thence  he  was  called  to  a  church  in  of  the  late  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  died  at 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  whicl^  he  relinquished  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  aged  88  years.    She  we* 

that  he  might  accept  the  presidency  of  Frank-  sister  of  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  B.  D.,  of  Faraing- 

lin  College,  at  New  Athens,  Ohio.    When  the  ton,  Conn.    Four  of  her  sons  were  graduates 

subject  of  slavery  began  to  interest  the  com-  of  Amherst  College,  of  which  institutiwi  her 

munity^  his  conservative  views  led  him  to  re-  husband  was  president  for  twenty-two  years. 

sign  his  office,  andL  removing  to  his  former  Dec,  14. — Esob,  DKwrrr  C,  M.  D.,  a  piwn- 

home  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  he  resumed  the  inent   physician    and   medical  professor,  of 

charge  of  the  church,  and  was  also  president  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.^ied  suddenly  in  that  dtr,  of 

the  college  just  organized  there.    In  1847  he  heart-disease.     He  had  been  viating-sorgeoji 

accepted,  under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic  of  the  City  Hospital  for  some  years,  and  imtil 

Board  of  Missions,  the  office  of  General  Agent  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death  was  Prows- 

for  the  synods  embracing  Western  Pennsyl-  sor  of  Anatomy  of  the  Long  Island  College 

vania.  Northwestern  Virginia,  and   Eastern  Hospital. 

Ohio,  a  field  involving  great  labor.    Subse-  Dee,  14. — ^Pattebson,  Rev.  A  0.,  D-D-?* 

quently  he  held  pastorS  charges  in  Roxmdhill,  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  home  Diisflonarr, 

Pa.,  and  Greensburg,  Pa.    Dr.  Smith  was  the  died  at  Oxford,  Ohio.    He  was  bom  in  Fayette 

author  of  a  volume  entitled  "Old  Redstone,"  County,  Pa.,  July  1,  1794;  graduated  at  Vish- 

"being  Historical  Sketches  of  Western  Presby-  ington  College,  Pa.,  and  at  Princeton  Theolo- 

terianism,  its  Early    Ministers,  its  Perilous  gical  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  to  pK«t»i^° 

Times,  and  its  First  Records,"  of  which  he  had  1820.    His  labors  were  varied  and  his  p^*^'' 

just  completed  in  manuscript  a  new  edition  ates  numerous.    Rrst  as  a  missionary,  he  jojr- 

previous  to  his  death.  neyed  from  Pittsburg,  through  SteuhenTiIls, 

Dec,  6.— Gould,  Geoboe,  an  eminent  jurist.  Wheeling,  Marietta,  Oxford,  Hamiltcw,  Zm« 

formerly  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ville,    Cleveland,    and    intermediate  points. 

State  of  New  York,  died  at  Troy,  K  Y.,  agod  preaching  the  Gospel.    For  the  next  foortm 

about  69  years.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  years  he  was  pastor  at  Meant  Pleasant  aw 

and  soon  after  went  to  Troy,  and  entered  upon  Sewickly,  Pa.,  when,  after  much  per8uaaoii,i« 

the  study  of  law.    Having  thoroughly  quali-  engaged  in  home  missionary  work,  only  tore- 

fied  himself  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  turn  to  the  pastorate,  laboring  ^^®^I^*!? 

his  profession  in  that  city  with  marked  success.  Beavertown,   Pa.,  New  Lisbon   and  BeM 

In  1852  he  was  chosen  Mayor  of  Troy,  and  in  Ohio,  West  Newton,  Pa.,  and  since  M^ 

1855  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Oxford,  Ohio.    The  record  of  his  lahoH  id  J" 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  term  in  1868,  he  these  places,  and  idso  in  connection  witb  tii^ 

resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.    As  a  lawyer,  Board  of  Missions,  gives  ftiU  proof  of  his  enu* 

be  was  thoroughly  master  of  his  profession,  nent  usefulness  and  efficiency, 

and  as  a  judge,  dignified,  prompt  in  decision.  Dee,  16. — Cummhtos,  Isaao,  M.D.,  an  eiffi- 

candid,  and  impartial.  nent  physician  of  New  York  CSty,  ^*^  j5 

Dec,  7, — Campbell,  Thompson,  a  prominent  the  effect  of  an  overdose  of  morphine,  8g«<i » 

poHtieian  of  Illinois  and  California ;  died  there,  years.    He  had  been  resident  physician  of  tw 

He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ed-  Demilt  Dispensary  for  several  years,  ana  v» 

ncated  for  the  law.  In  1843,  having  previously  for  six  months  the  surgeon  of  the  Panama 
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Railroad  Company,  but  was  compelled  to  re-  was  often  called  to  serve  on  its  most  import 

sign  by  the  unbealthiness  of  the  climate.    He  ant  committees. 

was  an  accomplished  physician  and  surgeon,  Dec,  22.— Jonss,  Bev.  Joseph  H..  D.  D.,  a 

and  bad  already  attained  high  rank  in  his  pro-  Presbyterian  clergyman,  died  in  Philadelphia, 

fession.  Pa.,  aged  about  68  years.    He  graduated  at 

Dee.  18. — ^Bobsbtsozt,  Akthokt  L.,  Chief  Harvard  College  and  at  the  Princeton  Theolo* 

Justice  of  the  Snperior  Court  of  Kew  York,  gical  Seminary ;  was  settled  many  years  over 

died  there,  aged  60  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Woodbury,  N.  J., 

KewYorkCity,  June,  1808,  and  received  his  ed-  and  subsequently  held  a  long  and  successful 

ncationat  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduat-  pastorate  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  followed 

ed  in  1825,  with  high  honors.  After  a  thorough  by  one  of  more  than  twenty  years  over  the 

courseof  study  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 

law,  and  became  distinguished  in  his  profession;  This  chai^  he  remgned  to  take  care  of  the 

was  Assistant  Yice-Chancellor  for  the  First  Judi-  Fund  for  Disabled  ^misters,  a  trust  which  he 

cial  District  of  New  York  in  1846,  Surrogate  managed  with  great  delicacy  and  fidelity. 

of  the  county  of  New  York  in  1848,  and  in  Dec  26. — Gibbs,  Brevet  M^jor-General  Al- 

1859  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  fbbd,  U.  S.  A.,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  died  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  San.     He  was 

1865,  Judge  Bobertson  was  reelected,  and  dur-  bom  April  28, 1828,  and  in  1842  entered  West 

ing  the  following  year  was  chosen  Chief  Jus-  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1846.    After 

tice  by  his  associates.    In  1867  he  was  one  of  graduating  he  was  brevetted  as  second-lieuten- 

the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  ant,  and  assigned  to  the  Mounted  Bifles,  with 

and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  orders  to  join  his  regiment  then  engaged  in  the 

that  body.  Mexican  campaign.     He  served  tnrough  the 

Dec.  20. — ^Mitchell,  S.  Auoustus,  an  author  Mexican  War  with  honor,  and  was  twice  bre- 

of  school-books,  etc. ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  vetted  for  gallant  conduct.    After  the  Mexican 

He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  for  some  War  he  served  in  California  on  the  staff  of 

years  a  popular  teacher.    The  imperfection  of  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  and,  on  the  recall 

the  geographical  text-books  in  use  led  him  to  of  that  officer,  was  ordered  to  New  Mexico  on 

devote  himself  to  the  study  of  that  science,  frontier  duty.    Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  on 

with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  better  works,  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  but  was 

and  his  successive  text-books,  maps,  and  treat-  subsequently  exchanged.    On  coming  North 

isee,  became  standard  authorities  on  the  sub-  he  took  command  of  the  180th  New  York,  and 

ject.    His  school  geographies  had  a  larger  cir-  served  under  Sheridan  during  the  latter  part 

eolation  than  any  others  which  were  brought  of  the  war.    For  gallant  and  distinguished  ser- 

into  competition  with  them.  vices  he  was  made  brevet  mijor-generaL  of 

JDeo.  20. — O^Beillt,  Bev.  William,  a  Boman  the  regular  army.     General  Gibbs  was  an 

Catholic  priest,  and  Vicar-General  of  the  Dio-  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  for 

cese  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  died  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  twenty-three  years,  twenty-two  of  which  were 

in  the  50th  year  of  his  ^e.    He  was  bom  in  spent  in  active  service. 

Ireland,  but  came  to  the  Tjfnited  States  in  1839,  Dee.  28. — ^BishoPj  Dr.  William  S.,  U.  S.  N., 

and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1844.    He  was  Surgeon  of  the  Umted  States  Navcd  Asylum, 

formerly  settled  at  Bochester,  where  he  sue-  Philadelphia;  died  there.    He  had  been  nearly 

ceeded  his  brother,  the  late  Bishop  O'BeiUy,  twenty-six  years  in  active  service,  and  in  1861 

as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church.    He  subse-  retired  with  the  rank  of  commander, 

quently  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  was  Dee,  29. — Clabe,  Moslt,  a  wagon-driver  in 

made  vicar-general,  and  continued  to  reside  till  the  Bevolutionary  War ;  died  in  Bichmond, 

1855,  when  he  was  called  to  the  diocese  with  Ya.,  at  the  great  age  of  122  years, 

which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his  Dee.  80.  —  Gbeaneb,  William,  a   tobacco 

death.    He  was  also  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Cath-  manufacturer  in  Bichmond,  Ya. ;  died  there, 

olio  Church  at  Newport,  and  founded  St  Mary's  aged  75  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Bcdtimore, 

School  there.  Md.,  and  in  1812  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  sol- 

Dee,  21. — ^Pbioe,  Joseph  M.,  a  banker  of  dier  in  the  war  with  Great  Britian.    In  1815 

New   York  City,  and    author  of   "Interest  he  returned  to  his  trade  in  Bichmond,  and 

Tables,"  and  other  works  on  exchange,  died  in  during  the  late  war  his  factory  was  used  as  a 

Now  York,  aged  64  years.    He  was  educated  prison,  under  the  name  of  "  Castle  Thunder." 

as  a  practical  surveyor,  and  in  that  capacity  Dee.  80. — Washbubne,  Ichabod,  a  wealthy 

assisted  in  the  original  survey  of  the  Erie  and   philanthropic  manufacturer  of  Worces- 

Bailroad.     For  some  years  he  was  an  officer  ter,  Mass. ;   died  there,  aged  about  70  years. 

of  the  New  York  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  sub-  He  was  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the 

sequently,  for  fifteen  years,  President  of  the  well-known  "Washbume  Iron-Wire   Works," 

Oriental  Bank,  an  experience  resulljng  in  the  and  had  accumulated    great  wealth  in   the 

production  of  his  well-known  "Interest  Ta-  manufacture  of  telegraphic  and  other  kinds 

hies,"  and  various  stock  and  foreign  exchange  of  wire.    During  life  he  was  noted  for  his  be- 

tables.    He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  nevolence,  and  fas  large  bequests  to  charitable 

]^ew  York  Clearing-House  Association,  and  objects  constitute  an  enduring  monument  to 
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his  memory.    Amonff  these  are  large  snms  for  number  of  works  into  EDglish,  and  was  a  cod- 

the  fomiding  and  endowment  of  hospitals ;  for  tributor  to  ^^  Le  Sidde,''  and  **  Le  Nain  Jaime." 

the  support  of  mission  schools,  and  homes  for  He  was  a  Timorous  writer,  an  upright  and  stem- 

aged  women ;  $80,000  to  the  Worcester  Goun-  Ij-principled  man,  and  his  extreme  poTertj 

ty  Institute  of  Industrial  Science ;  also  bequests  came  from  his  honesty, 

to  Missionary,  Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  and  Jan,  8. — ^Tattam,  Venerable  Hbhbt,  D.  D., 

$20,000  to  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford,  rector 

Dee,  81. — Btinotok,  Rcy.  Otbus,  a  Oongre-  of  Stanford  Rivers,  Essex,  Eng.,  died  there,  aged 
gational  clergyman,  and  for  nearly  forty-seven  72  years.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  CdDege, 
years  a  missionary  among  the  Choctaw  In-  Dublin,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of 
dians ;  died  at  Belpre.  Ohio.  He  was  bom  in  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1822  he  was  preaentedby 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  March  11,  1798 ;  prose-  Lord  Eldon,  then  Lord  Ohancellor,  to  the  rec- 
cuted  Ids  theological  studies  at  Andover  Semi-  tory  of  St.  Gnthbert^s,  Bedford,  and  in  1831  to 
nary,  where  he  graduated  in  1819 ;  and,  after  the  rectory  of  Great  Woolstone,  which  ben- 
being  for  some  months  in  the  employ  of  the  efloee  he  Wd  until  1849,  when  he  was  pre- 
I^dential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  sented  to  the  crown  living  of  Stanford  Riveis. 
of  Missions,  was  sent  by  them  as  a  missionary  In  1844  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of 
to  the  Choctaws,  then  in  the  Southern  States.  Ely  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford,  whidi 
He  remained  at  the  Eliot  Station  from  1821,  he  resigned  in  1866.  Dr.  Tattam  was  a  chap- 
till  the  Choctaws,  by  the  treaty  of  1880,  were  lain  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  the  author 
compelled  to  remove  to  the  present  Indian  of  several  theologpical  works  in  Coptic  and 
Territory,  and  accompanied  them  thither,  and  English,  Coptic  and  Latin,  and  Coptic  and 
remained  at  the  new  station,  Stockbridge,  till  Arabic,  "Helps  to  Devotion,^'  "A  defence  of 
about  1866,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  the  Church  of  England,"  and  other  worksw 
to  reluiquish  his  work,  and  he  removed  to  Jan.  9. — ^Morfet,  Mrs.,  a  widow  of  Gliiydoa, 
Ohio.  Besides  his  other  missionary  labors,  Mr.  Suffolk,  died  there,  at  the  advanced  a^  (k  106 
Byington  prepared  several  religious  books  for  years.  She  was  for  half  a  century  midwife  of 
the  Indians  and  translated  portions  of  the  Bible  the  Barham  Union,  and  retained  her  ftculties 
into  their  language.  until  a  few  months  previous  to  her  death. 

OBITUARIES,  FoBXioiir. — Jan.  2. — ^Doylx,  Jan.  20. — Bbothertok,  Greneral  Sir  Thojus 

John,  an  eminent  political  caricaturist  and  hu-  Wiluam,  G.  C.  B.,  an  ofScer  of  the  British 

morons  painter  ana  designer,  died  in  London,  Army,  died  near  Esher,  County  of  Snrrer,  aged 

aged  70  years.    He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and.  83  years.  He  entered  the  army  in  1800 ;  served 

havhig  early  evinced  a  taste  for  art,  was  placea  in  Egypt,  Germany,  and  in  the  Peninsalar  War, 

under  the  tuition  of  some  of  the  best  masters  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himsiell^  and 

in  Dublin.    He  was  particularly  successftd  in  won  several  medals.    In  1880  he  was  appoint- 

portraiture,  though  some  of  his  delineations  ed  one  of  the  aides  to  King  William  IV. ;  and 

of  the  horse  exhibited  great  skill.    From  1829  subsequently  was  an  inspector-general  of  car- 

to  1840  he  aroused  much  interest  in  England  airy  at  headquarters.    He  was  made  a  generBl 

by  his  political  caricatures,  and  was  known  as  in  1860,  and  was  created  a  G.  C.  B.  in  1861. 

**H.  B.^'    His  likenesses  were  striking,  and  he  Jan.  20. — Yvsmxfk,  Mrs.  Mabt,  an  English  ae- 

was  always  less  a  caricaturist  than  a  delineator  tress  of  great  merit,  died  in  London,  aged  about 

of  characteristics.    His  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Disra-  70  years.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  £unous 

eli,  Emperor  Nicholas  at  Ascot  races,  his  Duke  actor  Tony  Johannot,  and  commenced  ballet- 

ofWellmgton,  and  Lord  Carlisle,  have  never  dancing  at  six  years  of  age.    She  won  great 

been  equalled.    His  satirical  specimens  were  applause  at  Drury  Lane,  Brighton  Theatre,  and 

also  very  successful,  and  never  degenerated  into  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  was  engaiged  for 

coarseness.    In  private  life  he  was  greatly  es-  three  years  at  £9  a  week.     In  November, 

teemed.  1838,  she  appeared  in  '^Gustavus  the  Third  ^' 

Jan.  8. — ^Rbonaitlt,  Elias,  a  French  histo-  at  Covent  Garden,  and  won  great  applause  ia 

rian,  died  in  Paris.    He  was  bom  in  England  the  celebrated  German  Pat.    An  ii\jury  to  the 

during  the  temporary  exile  of  his  father,  who  spine  caused  her  to  retire  from  the  stage  a  ftw 

was  distinguished  in  the  first  French  Revolu-  years  after. 

tion,  and,  like  his  father,  was  educated  for  the  Jan.  22. — Grbt,  Jobs,  an  eminent  Eoglii^ 
medical  profession.  He  relinquished  it,  how-  agriculturist  and  reformer,  died  at  Lipwood 
ever,  and  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  House,  near  the  Tyne.  He  was  bom  in  1785, 
literary  pursuits.  His  talents  were  such  that  and  was  educated  at  Richmond  Grammar- 
he  might  have  secured  lucrative  office,  but  he  SchooL  He  entered  public  life  at  the  early  age 
was  a  republican,  and  too  steadfast  in  princi-  of  seventeen,  his  first  speech  being  upon  the 
pie  to  relinquish  or  dissemble  his  political  abolition  of  slavery.  He  accompanied  Lord 
views,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  poverty  and  Brougham  in  his  celebrated  antialavery  tour 
humiliation  than  to  swerve  from  his  integrity,  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  and  to<^ 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Eight  an  active  part  in  the  constitutional  agitation 
Tears,"  written  as  a  continuation  of  M.  Louis  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  the  great  strugde 
Blanc's  pamphlet  "  The  History  of  Ten  Years,"  which  preceded  the  Reform  Kll  of  1882.  Ho 
"  A  History  of  Roumania ; "  translated  a  large  was  frequently  urged  to  go  into  Parliament, 
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but  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  hav-  ing,  for  which  his  poet's  eye  for  Nature  (a 

Ing  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  northern  es-  characteristic  feature,  also,  of  his  tales  and 

tates  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  he  ceased  to  take  novels)  especiallj  qualified  him.    He  was  27 

an  active  part  in  politics,  although  his  sjmpa-  years  old  before  he  published,  in  Witthauer's 

thies  always  remained  with  the  Liberal  party.  "  Zeitschrift,"  the  firstlings  of  his  muse,  those 

A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  charming  tales,  "Feldblumen,"  "Der  Condor," 

study  of  agriculture,  especially  in  relation  to  "  Das  Haidedor,"  and  sinoe  then  eiyoyed  an 

the  improvement  of  the  soil,  breeding  of  stock,  ever-rising  popularity,  not  only  in  Austria,  but 

and  the  practical  application  of  modem  science  all  over  Germany.    About  1840  Prince  Met- 

in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture.    The  temich  appointed  him  as   tutor  to  his  son 

amelioration  of  the  condition  of  laborers,  build-  Bichard,  the  present  ambassador  of  Austria 

ing  and  endowment  of  schools,  and  every  move-  at  the  French  courts  and  ten  years  later  he 

ment  tending  to  the  intellectual  growth  of  was  named  "  Schulrath "  (Superintendent  of 

the  laboring  classes,  called  forth  his  most  ear-  Schools),  and  removed  fipom  "Vienna  to  Linz, 

nestefforts,  his  motto  being  "The  culture  of  the  where  he  had  lived  ever  since.    His  works 

mind  must  precede  that  of  the  land.''    Mr.  insure  him  a  lasting  name  in  German  litera- 

Grey  was  chairman  of  the  Tyneside  Aericul-  ture.    They  comprise  "  Studien  "  (6  vols.,  ool* 

turfd  Association,  and  a  director  of  the  Blythe  lected  tales) ;  "  Bunte  Steine  "  (2  vols.,  collected 

and  Tyne  Railway.  tales) ;  "  Der  Nachsomer  "  (a  novel,  in  8  vols.) ; 

Jari.  24.-— Davy,  John,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  In-  and  "  Witiko  "  (likewise  a  novel,  in  8  vols.). 

spector-General  of  Army  Hospitals,  an  eminent  Feb,  6. — ^Hebapath,  Wimjam,  an  English 

physicist  and  author,  died  at  Lesketh  How,  chemist  and  politician,  died  in  Bristol,  Eng., 

Ambleside.    He  was  bom  in  Penzance,  in  1790,  aged  72  years.    He  was  a  native  of  Bristol,  and 

took  his  medical  degree  in  Edinburgh  in  1814;  while  at  work  in  his  father's  malthouse  dis- 

entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  after  faith-  played  a  decided  taste   for   chemical   study 

ful  service  rose  to  the  position  of  inspector-  which  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  proficient  in 

general  of  army  hospitals.    He  was  a  copious  the  science,  and  especially  in  the  department 

writer,  having  written  several  volumes  on  gen-  of  toxicology.    He  was  in  frequent  and  almost 

oral  subjects,  besides  a  large  number  of  papers  constant  demand  in  the  examination  of  alleged 

ranging  over  the  whole  field  of  natural  science,  oases  of  poisoning,  and  his  sMll  in  making 

contributed  to   the  "  Philosophical  Transac-  analyses  in  this  direction  not  only,  but  for  the 

tions,"  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  benefit  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the 

Edinburgh,"  "and  the  Royal  Medico-Chirur-  arts,  rendered  his  life  singularly  useftil.    In 

^cal  Society."    One  of  his  most  recent  works  1828  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

consists  of  a  series  of  "  Lectures  on  Chemistry,"  the  British  Medical  School.    He  was  also  one 

n  which  this  science  is  regarded  in  its  relations  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Chemical  So- 

:o  the  atmosphere,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  ciety.    During  the  Reform  agitation  of  1881, 

;he  art  of  agriculture.    Mr.  Davy  was  the  au-  as  president  of  the  Political  Union,  he  did 

ihor  of  a  "life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,"  and  much  toward  the  suppression  of  the  riots  in 

editor  of  his  collected  works  in  nine  volumes.  Bristol.    On  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Re- 

Jan.  27. — Whitk,  Lieutenant-General  Mi-  form  Act,  Mr.  Herapath  became  a  member  of 

jnAEL,  K.  C.  B.,  a  distinguished  cavalry  oflScer  the  Town  Council 

>f  the  British  Army,  died  in  London.  He  was  Feb.  7. — Jones,  Admiral  Theobali>,  an  oflScer 
>om  at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  1791 ;  educated  of  the  British  Navy,  died  in  London.  He  was 
it  Westminster  School,  and  entered  the  army  bom  in  1790,  entered  the  navy  in  1808,  was 
n  1804.  In  1809  he  was  in  active  field  ser-  made  lieutenant  in  1809,  was  employed  in  the 
rice  on  the  banks  of  the  Sntlej.  He  com-  North  Sea,  and  Channel,  and  also  in  the  Med- 
nanded  cavalry  in  the  Afghan,  Sutlej,  and  iterranean,  where  in  1810  he  shared  in  a  gal- 
Pni\jab  campaigns,  and,  for  his  distinguished  lant  skirmish  with  the  Toulon  fleet.  He  was 
services  in  Afghanistan,  was  nominated  a  Com-  promoted  to  be  commander  in  1814,  and  com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  for  his  manded  the  Cherokee,  on  the  Leith  station, 
bravery  at  Sobraon  was  appointed  an  aide-de-  from  1819  until  1822,  and  subsequently  was 
3amp  to  the  Queen.  In  1862  he  was  made  a  second  captain  in  the  Prince  Regent,  at  the 
KJoight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  Kore.    In  1865  he  became  an  admiral  on  the 

Jan.  28. — Stiftbe,    Adalbebt,  a   popular  retired  list    Jxl  politics  he  was  a  Conservative, 

lovel-writer  and  landscape-jainter,  of  Ger-  and  represented  Londonderry  in  Parliament 

nany,  died  at  linz,  on  the  Danube.    He  was  from  1880  to  1857. 

:he  son  of  a  poor  weaver,  aud  was  bom  Octo-  Feb,  8. — ^Ha-Yah-Ta-Kee,  the  chief  of  a 

>er  23, 1806,  at  Oberplan,  in  Southern  Bohemia.  Japanese  troupe  of  performers,  died  in  New 

^ith  the  assistance  of  friends  who  saw  in  him  York  City,  of  disease  of  the  heari^.    He  was  a 

evidences  of  great  talent,  he  was  enabled  to  man  of  considerable  note  in  his  own  country, 

complete  a  course  of  philosophical  and  philo-  and  near  the  close  of  1867  came  to  the  United 

ogical  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Krems-  States  with  his  family  and  a  corps  of  perform- 

nunster  and  the  University  of  Vienna ;   and  ers,  but  did  not  meet  with  as  much  success  as 

icquired  at  the  same  time,  to  no  common  he  had  expected, 

legree  of  perfection,  the  art  of  landscape-paint-  Feb,  15. — ^Dawes,  Rev.  Welliam  Ruttee,  F. 
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R.  S.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  an  eminezit  English  astrono-  to  ottam  power  and  office  tbemselTefl,  and  his 

mer,  died  at  Hopefield,  Haddenham,  aged  68  persistent  refdsal  so  irritated  them  that  thej 

years.    He  devoted  his  earlier  years  to  the  conspired  for  his  assassination, 

close  and  careful  study  of  astronomy,  which  Feb.  24. — ^Hebapath,  Jomr,  an  English  an- 

science  he  enriched  by  many  valnable  observa-  thor  and  publisher,  d^ed  at  Lewishanct,  aged 

tions  and  memoirs.    In  1830  he  established  an  T7  years.    In  early  life  he  was  associiited  with 

observatory  at  Ormskirk  in  Luicashire.    In  his  cousin  William  Herapath  in  l^e  malt  busi- 

1839  he  took  charge  of  the  private  observatory  ness.  and  while  the  latter  turned  his  attention 

erected  by  Mr.  Bishop  in  Regent^s  Park,  since  to  chemistry,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became 

made  famous  by  the  discoveries   emanating  interested  m  mathematics.     Having    retired 

from  it.    In  1846  he  erected  a  complete  obser-  from  the  business  at  Bristol,  he,  for  a  time,  con- 

vatory  at  Camden  l^odge,  which  he  shortly  ducted  a  mathematical  academy  for  the  prepa- 

after  removed  to  W  at^ringbnry,  near  Maid-  ration  of  pupils  for  the  navy^  On  the  formation 

stone.    Here  he  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  Eastern  Oounties  Rulway  Company,  he 

of  the  interior  ring  of  the  planet  Saturn.    Sub-  became  connected  with  the  rulway  interest^ 

sequently  he  removed  his  instruments  to  Had-  and  in  1836  assumed  the  management  of  the 

denham,  where  he  made  observations  tiU  a  ^iltoay  Maganne^  of   which,  as  a  weekly 

short  time  previous  to  his  death,  some  of  which  paper,  under  the  title  of  fferqpath^t  Raibta^ 

have  been  of  very  great  value  in  the  advance-  Journal^  he  was  for  np^vlird  of  twenty  years 

ment  of  astronomical  science,  especially  his  sole  proprietor.     He  was  the  anther  of  two 

scrutinies  of  the  disks  of  the  planets,  and  meas-  volumes  entitled  '^Mathematical  Physics,^  in 

urements  of  double  stars.    In  1851,  in  com-  which  liie  highest  branches  of  mathematics  are 

pony  with  others,  he  visited  Sweden,  to  take  applied  to  the  investigation  of  physical  science. 

observations  of  l^e  famous  total  solar  eclipse  Feb,  25.— Obows,  Etbe  Eyaxs,  an  English 

of  that  year.  historian  and  Journalist,  died  in  London  from 

Feb,  19.— OoMBE,  Mrs.  Geoboe,  widow  of  the  exhaustion  caused  by  a  surgical  operatioD. 

the  author  of  the  "  Constitution  of  Man,''  and  He  had  been  connected  for  many  years  past 

daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  died  at  Nice,  France,  with  the  London  press,  having  first  had  an  en 

She  was  a  writer  of  great  ability,  and  assisted  gagement  on  the  Morning  Chronicle^  now  de 

her  husband  in  collecting  the  materials  for  funct,  and  afterward  on  the  Examiner^  and  the 

his  work  upon  the  United  States.     She  ao-  Daily  News,    For  some  time  he  was  principal 

companied  him  in  all  his  travels  for  more  than  editor  of  the  latter  paper.    He  was  regarded 

twenty-five  years.  as  more  thoroughly  informed  in  Continental 

Feb,  19. — ^Dalt,  Sir  DoioNics,  Governor-  afiairs  than  any  other  English  journalist.  He 
General  of  South  Australia,  died  at  Adelaide,  was  very  much  respected  outside  of  the  journal- 
He  was  bom  in  1798.  For  nearly  twenty-six  istic  profession,  and  maintained  a  corre^Mnd- 
years  he  was  acting  Chief  Secreti^  in  Canada,  ence  with  most  of  the  more  prominent  public 
in  1851  was  appointed  Gh)vemor  of  the  Island  men  on  the  Continent.  He  had  resided  much 
of  Tobago,  and  in  1854  received  the  honor  of  of  the  time  in  Paris,  of  late  years,  coJlecdns: 
knighthocd,  and  was  made  lieutenant-Govern-  the  materials  for  his  able  ^*  History  of  France,^ 
or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  appoint-  published  about  two  years  since,  by  Longmans^ 
ment  he  held  until  1859.  In  1861  he  became  He  had  also  published  several  other  works  of 
Governor  of  South  Australia.  less  importance.     His  wife,  Mrs.   Catharine 

Feb.  20. — XBases,  Dr.  B.  B.,  an  eminent  Crowe,  authoress  of  the  "^ight-Side  of  Xa- 

promoter  of  education  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  ture  "  and  several  other  popular  works,  snrviTes 

Isles,  died  at  Malta,  of  apoplexy.    He  was  for-  him. 

merly  director  of  the  college  at  Corfu,  and  Feb,  25. — Gibson,  Sir  James  Brown,  M.  D^ 

Professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Ionian  K.  C.  B.,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Qneen, 

University.    He  was  a  member  of  the  commis-  and  Director-General  of  the  medical  deparc- 

sion  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  ment  of  the  army,  died  at  Rome,  aged  63  years. 

the  instruction  given  in  the  Lyceum  and  the  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  IJnivermty  of  Edis- 

primary  schools  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  burgh;   entered  the  service  in  1826  as  ho»- 

Feb,  22. — ^Flobes,  General  Y enakoio,  Presi-  pitcd  assistant,  and  served  in  eveiy  grade  nntil 

dent  of  Uruguay,  was   assassmated   in   the  m  1860,  he  became  director-gener^  from  whieh 

streets  of  Montevideo.     General  Flores  had  post  he  retired  in  1867.    In  1855  he  was  sc- 

been  a  promin^it  military  officer  in  Uruguay,  lected  as  the  personal  medical  attendant  of  the 

and  in  1866  headed  a  revolution  which  over-  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  a  K. 

threw  the  government  of  Yidal,  and  became  C.  B.  in  1865. 

provisional  President  of  the  republic  until  the  Feb,  25.— Seobetak,  Rev.  Cbasles  Fbei>- 
next  regular  election,  which  was  to  have  been  ebiok,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  author, 
held  in  February,  1868.  Cn  the  15th  of  Feb-  died  at  Longdon,  Worcestershire.  He  was 
ruary,  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  refused  bom  December  5,  1820 ;  educated  at  King's 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  reflection.  His  son.  College,  London,  and  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
Colonel  Fortunate  Flores,  and  some  other  am-  ford,  where  he  graduated  in  1842  with  the 
bitious  young  men,  attempted  to  compel  him  to  highest  honors,  and  in  1844  was  ordained  and 
accept  the  office  again,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary's,  Westmin- 
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ster,  where  for  seven  years  he  worked  inde-  twenty  years  on  the  judicial  hench,  and  his  fa- 

fatigably  in  the  courts  and  lanes  of  that  crowd-  miliarity  with  legal  precedents  indnced  Lord 

ed  district.    In  1852  he  was  presented  to  the  Pahnerston  to  cdl  hun  to  the  House  of  Lords 

living  of  Holy  Trinity,  Yauzhall-road,  holding  in  1856. 

that  position  untU  the  autumn  of  1864.    But  Feb,  — . — ^Fouboatot,  Lbon.  a  French  phys- 

his  labors  were  be^nning  to  tell  upon  his  nat-  icist,  died  in  Paris.    He  was  oom  in  that  city 

nr&lly  deUcate  constitution,  and  having  been  September  18, 1810,  and  was  educated  for  the 

offered  the  vicarage  of  Longdon^  with  Castle  profession  of  medicine,  but  subsecmenlly  turned 

Morton,  he  removed  thither  and  continued  his  nis  attention  to  natural  philosophy.    In  1839 

ministry  there  with  his  usual  zeal  until  his  the  invention  of  Daguerre  led  him  to  make  the 

death.    He  was  the  author  of  a  ^*  Memoir  of  theory  of  light  a  study,  the  result  of  his  inves- 

the  Life  and  Times  of  Robert  Nelson  "  f  1860),  tigations  appearing  in  a  volume  published  in 

a  brief  *^  Memoir  of  Archbishop  Leiffoton,^'  1815.    In  1859  the  invention  of  the  gyroscope 

*'^  Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons^''  and  a  vol*  and  the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the 

nme  of  sermons.  ocular  demonstration  of  the  rotation  of  the 

Feb.  25. — ^TowKSXND,  Bev.  Chaukobt  Harb,  earth  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the 

an  English  scholar  and  author,  died  in  London,  civilized  world.    He  next  invented  a  method 

He  was  bom  in  1800,  graduated  at  Trinity  for  making  telescopes  with  silvered  glass,  an 

College,  Cambridge,  in  1821,  and  in  1828  oh-  achievement  appreciated  by  all  astronomers, 

tained  the  university  prize  Ibr  English  verses,  His  last  researches  were  directed  to  the  deter- 

his  subject  being  ^^  Jerusalem."    He  was  the  mination  of  the  velocity  of  light.    He  was  a 

aathor  of  *^  Sermons  in  Sonnets ; "  "  The  Three  member  of  the  Aoademv  of  Science. 

G-ates;"    <' Mesmerism    Proved   True,"    and  Feb. — . — Gsobgia,  Aiteta  Patjlowwa,  Czar 

^*  Facts  in  Mesmerism."    He  was  also  one  of  rina  of,  bom  Countess  of  Koutaissof,  died  in 

the  colleagues  of  Maoaulay,  Praed,  and  Moul-  Moscow.    She  was  a  lady  of  great  erudition 

trie  in   founding   the    Quarterly   Magaxi'M.  and  benevolence,  and  was  an  accomplished 

Daring  his  lifetime  he  had  collected  a  large  writer,  and  composer  of  many  popular  songs, 

number  of  valuable  prints,  which  he  bequeathed  For  some  years  previous  to  her  aeath  she  had 

to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  resided  in  Moscow,  where  she  was  greatly 

Feb.  26. — ^TiTBOE,  Lnnwio,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  esteemed  for  her  intelligence  and    genuine 

Austrian  pathologist  and  medical  professor,  worth. 

died  at  Vienna,  aged  66  years.  He  was  edu-  Feb. — . — GRAviXB,CorLviEB,  a  French  phys- 
cated  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  received  icist,  died  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  at  Rheima, 
his  medical  diploma  in  1887.  Soon  after  he  February  26, 1802,  and  his  early  advantages  of 
was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Gen-  education  were  limited.  While  following  the 
eral  Hospital  of  Vienna  an'd  had  a  ward  as-  plough,  he  was  led  to  observe  the  stars,  and  ea- 
signed  to  him  of  cases  of  diseases  of  the  brain  peoially  was  interested  in  the  phenomena  of 
and  nervous  system.  Devoting  himself  to  this  shooting-stars.  In  1840,  having  removed  to 
specialty  of  his  profession  with  great  assiduity,  Paris,  he  was  introduced  to  Arago,  to  whom 
he  pubUshed  some  years  later  the  results  of  Ins  he  communicated  his  observations^  and  from 
investigations  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  whom  he  received  great  encouragement  in  his 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  at  once  became  investigations.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  di- 
an  authority  on  all  questions  of  nervous  pathol-  rector  of  the  meteorological  observatory  of 
ogy.  His  studies  on  these  subjects  were  con-  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  He  believed 
tinned  with  unabated  ardpr  until  his  death,  that  shooting-stars  revealed  the  changes  of  the 
and  for  some  years  past  he  has  been  recog-  weather,  bemg  meteors  diverted  from  their 
nized  as  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  the  original  course  by  prevailing  winds  in  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  these  very  difficult  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
diseases.  In  1867  he  invented  a  method  of  ex-  quently  that  their  direction  indicated  currents 
amining  the  larynx,  which  has  since  become  whose  action  would  be  felt  in  the  lower  re- 
popular,  and  to  him  and  Dr.  Czermak  con-  gions  of  the  air.  M.  Gravier  contributed 
jointly  is  due  the  honor  of  founding  the  art  largely  to  JJie  Jowmal  of  the  Academy  of 
of  laryngoscopy.  Science. 

Feb.  j6. — Wensletdale,  Ht.  Hon.  James        Mdrek  2. — ^BBirmroK,  the  Baron  von ^ 

Pabkb,  first  Lord,  an  able  English  judge,  died  Netherlands  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James, 
in  London.  He  was  bom  at  Hi^ifield,  March  and  Chamberlain  to  his  M%|esty,  King  of  the 
22,  1782,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam-  Netherlands,  died  in  London,  aged  70  years, 
bridge,  in  1803,  as  B.  A.,  fifth  wrangler  and  He  was  formerly  secretary  of  legation  at  Co- 
senior  Chancellor's  Medallist^  and  in  1804  was  penhagen,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  Vienna ; 
elected  to  an  open  fellowship  in  that  college,  councillor  of  legation  seven  years  in  Lon- 
In  1818  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  don ;  represented  his  country  in  Bavaria, 
Temple,  and,  after  a  lucrative  practice  of  some  Wurtemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Hague.  He 
yearSj  was  raised  to  the  bench,  as  prime  judge,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  music,  and  a  first-class 
and  SIX  years  later  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  amateur  performer.  The  baron  was  the  recipi- 
being  sworn  at  the  same  time  a  member  or  the  ent  of  many  honors,  both  in  his  own  and  other 
Privy  Council.    As  Baron  Parke,  he  served  countries. 
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Ma/reh  2. — ^Btbox,  Rt.  Hon.  Geobob  Airsoir  Among  his  nnmeronB  published  Tolnmes  maj 

Bybon,  seventh  Lord,  an  admiral  in  the  British  be  mentioned   his    ^^  Universal   Mythologr,'" 

Navy,  successor  to  the  title  of  Lord  Byron,  the  ^*  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,'^ 

poet,  died  in  London.    He  was  bom  in  1789,  "  Christian  Politics,^'  "  Preachers  and  Preach- 

entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  in  1800,  and  was  ing,^^  "  Echoes  of  the  Universe,"  and  ^^  Cradle  of 

advanced  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1812.  the  Twin  Giants,"  besides  several  translalions 

His  last  appointment  was  to  the  Blonde  frigate,  from  Lamartine,  Oalmet  and  others.     He  was 

to  convey  u'om  England  the  King  and  Queen  of  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  x>^odicaI 

the  Sandwich  Islands.    A  fuU  account  of  this  literature  of  the  day.    His  taste  for  numis- 

voyage  was  published  in  1826,  under  the  title  matics  resulted  in  a  choice  collection  of  e(»n&, 

"  Voyage  of  Her  M^jesty^s  Ship  Blonde  to  the  which  recently  sold  for  a  large  sum.    Mr. 

Sandwich  Islands  in  1824-'25.*'    He  was  for  Christmas  was  a  member  of  several  aciaitific 

several  years  Lord  in  Waiting  to  her  Miyesty.  bodies  in  his  own  and  other  oountriesb 

He  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1849,  vice-ad-  Marchll. — ^Vakdxb Hobvvn, Profeflsor Jas, 

miral  in  1857,  and  admiral  in  1862.  an  eminent  naturalist,  Professor  of  Geology  u 

March  8.  —  OulBTX,    General    YiycKHTB,  the  University  of  I^yden,  died  there.     He 

President  of  the  State  of  Panama,  New  Gra-  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1801,  and  was  Id- 

nada,  died  at  Panama,  of  yellow  fever,  aged  low  of  many  learned  societies  of  his  own  sad 

40  years.     He  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  other  countries ;  among  the  rest^  the  TJnn»fin 

Santander.    In  1865  he  went  to  Panama,  and  Society  of  London. 

took  up  arms  in  favor  of  the  constituted  au-  March  15. — ^Leb,  Rev.  Robert,  D.  D.,  Pnr- 
thorities,  against  one  of  the  rebellions  which  fessor  of  Biblical  Oriticism,  in  the  Univeraty  of 
frequently  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  an  author  of  high  repute^  died 
State.  Leading  the  Government  forces  in  at  Torquay.  He  was  bom  at  Tweedmouth, 
several  successful  engagements,  he  quelled  the  North  Durham,  in  1804,  studied  at  St  Aih 
insurrection*  Por  this  service  he  was  named  drew's  from  1824  to  1882,  and  was  deeted 
commander-in-chief  of  the  State  forces.  In  a  minister  of  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Arbroath,  ia 
1866  he  was  elected  President.  His  term  had  1833,  from  which  he  was  translated  to  tiie  par- 
seven  months  to  run  when  death  finished  his  ish  of  Oampsie,  in  1836.  In  1848  he  became 
career.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  bravery  minister  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church,  Edln- 
and  resolution,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  was  burgh,  and  on  the  institution  fii  a  chair  of 
a  check  upon  the  machinations  of  scheming  Biblical  Oriticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in 
revolutionists.  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1846,  was  ap- 

March  8.  —  Tuokxb,  Edward,  an  eminent  pointed  the  first  professor.    As  a  preacher, 

English  botanist,  died   at   Margate,  aged  58  and  orator  in  the  church  courts  he  held  a 

years.     He  was   bom   in   Stoomarsh,  Tha-  high  reputation,  and  his  learning  and  al^tr 

net.  While  yet  very  young  he  evinced  a  strong  gave  him  a  wide  influence  among  the  yomoer 

desire  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  clergy.    Among  his  published  works  are  '^^e 

was  particularly  interested  in  the  stuay  of  Theses  of  Erastes,"  translated  in  1844,  ^'A 

botany,  which  he  followed  through  life.    He  Handbook  ofDevotion^' (1845),^' ThooartPeto', 

acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  by  his  dis-  a  Discourse  on  Infallibility  "(18511  and  various 

covery  of  the  oidium^  or  microscopic  fungus  letters,  sermons,  and  papers.     i)r.  Lee  was 

causing  the  grape-diBeas^  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  and  a  eh^hun  in  or- 

Mareh  10. — ^Neave,  Sir  Bighabd  Digbt,  an  dinary  to  her  Majesty  in  Scotland. 

English  scholar  and  author,  died  in  London.  Mareh  2T.  —  Fbllkb,  Madame  HuAimn'iA, 

He  was  born  December  9,  1793 ;  graduated  at  an  accomplished  and  devoted  miasicnaiy  from 

St.  Mary^s  Hall,  Oxford,  in   1815,  and  sue-  Switzerland  to  the  French-Canadian  Oatho- 

ceeded  his  father  in  the  baronetcy  in  1848.  lies,  died  at  Grand  Ligne,  Canada,  aged  abost 

He  was  a  man  of  highly-cultivated  mind,  an  80    years.     She   was   a  native    of   Switier- 

accomplished  draughtsman,  and   a   valuable  land,  of  a  highly-^uoated  and  diatingQiahed 

member  of  the  Geographical  Society.    He  was  family,  and.  after  enjoying  for  years  the  pleas- 

the  author  of  a  work  entitled  ^^  Four  Days  in  ures  of  cultivated,  intellectual  society,  resolved, 

Connemara.*'  soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  abasi- 

Maroh  11.  —  Chbistmas  (or   Noel-Fbabn),  don  her  native  land  with  aQ  its  advaBtag»,  to 

Rev.  Henby,  an  eminent  English  scholar  and  carry  intelliffenoe  and  Christianity  to  tlie  igno- 

author,  died  suddenly  in  London.    He  was  rant  and  benighted  French-Canadiana.  Ske«BDe 

bom  in  that  city,  in  1811 ;   graduated  at  St.  to  Grand  Ugne,  Canada,  in  1885,  and  imsie- 

John^s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1837,  and,  hav-  diately  commenced  a  school  and  nuBsion.    For 

ing  been  ordained  the  same  year,  served  some  many  years  she  was  persecuted  and  maltreated 

minor  appointments  in  the  Church,  and  then  by  the  people  she  came  to  blees,  her  books 

accepted  the  position  of  librarian  and  secretary  burned,  her  property  destroyed,  and  even  her 

of  Sion  College.    Subsequently  he  was  elected  life  endangered.    But  her  gentlenees,  her  be- 

Professor  of  English  History  and  Archsoology  nevolenoe,  and  her  strong  faiUi  and  oours^ 

to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature.    He  was  prevailed  over  aU  opposition.     The  misstca 

a  fine  classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  grew  and  increased ;  several  French  Protestant 

a  most  popular  lecturer  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  clergymen  became  connected  with  it,  and  with 
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the  schoolfly  and  Madame  Feller  for  years  past  pirates  in  18d6>'87 ;  was  promoted  commodore 

lias  been  recognized  bj  both  Catholics  and  m  1844.  and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Na- 

Protestants  as  the  benefactor  and  friend  of  the  val  College  at  Portsmouth  from  1844  to  1854. 

Canadian  French  of  all  that  region.     She  had  In  that  year  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear-ad- 

socrificed  her  own  private  fortune  in  the  work  miral ;  was  fourth  and  finally  third  in  com- 

long  since,  and  it  has  been  sustidned,  in  part,  mand  in  the  Baltic;  was  nominated  K.  C.  B. 

for  many  years  by  contributions  from  persons  in  1855.    He  was  subsequently  commander-in 

of  different  religious  denominations   m   the  chief  of  Cork ;   became  Tioe-admirad  in  1868, 

United  States,  who  had  known  her  and  her  and  admiral  in  1868.    In  1865  he  was  nomin- 

abundant  and  self-sacrificing  labors.    Even  to  ated  G.  0.  B.,  and  retired  on  a  good  service 

her  last  moments  her  interest  in  her  mission  pension, 

continued,  the  ^'rolingpasfflon,  strong  in  death.''  Ajyril  7.— HoGxb,  Thohab  Daboy,  an  Irish 

March  28.-^Ea8s,  Edwabd,  an  eminent  Eng-  political  leader,  journalist,  and  orator,  a  mem- 

lish  naturalist  and  voluminous  author,  died  in  her  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  since  1864,  bom 

Brighton.     He  was  bom  in  the  county  of  in  Carlingfor<L  Ireland,  April  18, 1825 ;  assas- 

Yorkshire.  January  14,  1780 ;    was  educated  sinated  by  an  Irislmian  by  the  name  of  Whelan 

under  a  clergyman  at  Leicester,  and  under  a  or  Whalen  in  Ottawa,  Canada.    His  father  was 

French  Protestant  at  Bristol,  and  in  1798  was  a  custom-house  officer  in  Wexford,  Ireland, 

appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  San  Domingo  and  in  that  town  young  McGee  was  educated, 

office.     Subsequently  he  was  private  secretary  In  1842  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 

to  Lord  Dartmouth,  held  some  important  mil-  and  obtained  a  position  on  the  Boston  press. 

itary  commissions,  and  was  appointed  deputy  At  the  commencement  of  the  Toung  Ireland 

surveyor  of  the  royal  parks  and  palaces,  besides  movement  in  1848,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and 

holding  other  offices  under  royal  patronage,  as  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nation 

He  was  the  author  of  many  works  upon  natural  newspaper  was  active  in  the  Young  Ireland 

history,  among  which  were  '^Favorite  Haunts  party.     When  this  emeute  was  quelled,  he, 

and  Rural  Studies,"   *^  Scenes  and  Tales  of  more  fortunate  than  most  of  his  comrades. 

Country  life,"  and  "Lectures  on  Natural  His-  eluded  the  British  detectives^  and  made  his 

tory."  escape  again  to  America.    H^re  he  founded 

March — . — Hasheic,  General,  chief  of  the  Tu-  and  edited  a  journal  which  he  named  the 

nisian  embassy,  which  visited  the  United  States  Am&rican  Celt,  and  for  some  years  advocated, 

in  1864,  died  in  Tunis.    He  was  a  man  of  with  great  zeal  and  brilliancy,  the  claims  of 

good  education  and  fine  intellectual  ability.  Ireland  to  an  independent  nationality  and  a 

March  — . — MoNNAis,  Edouabd,  a  French  Republican  form  of  government.    During  the 

dramatic  author,  died  in  Paris,  aged  70  years.  Know-Nothing  movement   of  1854-'56,    his 

He  had  in  his  day  filled  the  post  of  dramatic  views  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became  an 

critic  to  several  journals.    His  best  known  ardent  royalist,  and  the  sympathies  of  his 

glays  were  ^*  Le  Demande  en  Mariage,"  ^'  Le  countrymen  being  turned  against  him,  and 
ecret  d'£tat,"  ^'Un  Menage  Parisien,^'  '*Snl-  their  leading  men  denouncing  him  publicly, 
tana,"  and  **La  Yeuve  Grapin."  He  wrote  he  removed  to  Canada,  where  he  was  very 
also  several  miscellaneous  works,  including  cordially  received  by  the  royalists,  to  whom 
^'Esquisses  de  la  Vie  d^ Artistes,"  "EphSm^ri-  his  fiery  eloquence,  and  Ms  brilliant  abilities 
des,"  etc.,  and  was  the  author  of  innumerable  as  a  writer  and  politician,  were  of  great  value, 
cantatas.  In  1849  he  was  created  Chevalier  of  In  1857  the  oitizens  of  Montreal  chose  him  as 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  their  representative  in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
March — . — y£BiviLLE,YAiXBT  DE,  an  eminent  In  1864  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
French  archaeologist  and  author,  died  in  Paris,  Executive  Council,  and  held  that  position  till 
aged  53  yearo.  He  wrote  much  upon  educa-  1867,  when  he  was  relJlected  to  the  Parliament 
tion,  and  was  the  author  of  "Historical  Ar-  of  the  New  Dominion  of  Canada^  and  was 
chives  of  the  Department  of  Aube  and  Dio-  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  new 
cese  of  Troyes,'^  "  Memoir  upon  the  Conquests  Cabinet.  He  was  also  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Egypt,''  "  History  of  Public  Instruction  in  from  Canada  to  the  late  Paris  Ezposition,  as 
£arope  and  especially  in  France,''  "  Histoire  he  had  been  to  the  previous  one  and  the  Dub- 
Iconography  of  France,"  etc.  lin  Exhibition.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
April  7. — Chads,  Sir  Hsnbt  Ducie,  G.  C.  works,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
B.,  an  Admiral  of  the  British  Navy,  died  at  "lives  of  Irish  Writers,"  and  "Popular  His- 
Southsea,  Hants,  aged  80  years.  He  entered  tory  of  Ireland."  He  had  been  bitterly  hostile 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth  in  to  the  Fenian  movement  from  its  inception, 
1800,  the  navy  in  September,  1803 ;  distin-  and  his  assassination  was  probably  due  to  this 
guished  himself  as  lieutenant  at  the  conquest  hostility. 

of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  in  1810;  was  appointed  -4jMn7  8.— -Wktheball,  Sir  Geobqk  Auars- 

to  the  command  of  the  Arachne  in  1828 ;  took  tus,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Military 

part  in  the  Burmese  War,  was  made  post-cap-  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  late  A^jutant-Gen- 

tain .  and  C.  B.  for  his  services ;  forced  the  eral  of  the  English  Army,  died  at  Sandhurst, 

passage  of  the  Boca  Tigris  in  China  in  Septem-  He  was  born  in  1788,  educated  in  the  Senior 

ber,  1834,  and  cleared  the  Straits  of  Malacca  of  Department  of  the  Boyal  Military  College,  and 
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entered  the  armj  in  1808.    He  served  in  tlie  '  Canon   of  Wells    Oathedral,    died   at    West 

Oape ;  in  the  conquest  of  Jara^  aide-de-camp  Malvern,  aged  74  years.     He  graduated    at 

to  his  father  (General  Sir  F.  Wetherall);  was  Cains   College,    Cambridge,    in    1815,     after 

military  secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  which  he  became  principal  of  Codrington  Col- 

of  Madras,  from  1822  to  1825;  was  Deputy  lege,  Barbadoes.   Subsequently  he  was  a  Canon 

Judge  Advocate-General  in  India  in  1826 ;  aid-  Residentiary  and  Prebendary  of  Wells  Cathe- 

ed  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  1887-88  dral,  and  principal  of  Wells  Theological  CoUe^, 

in  Canada,  for  which  service  he  was  made  a  which  latter  office  he  resigned  in  1865.    He 

Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  and  was  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  ^'  Sermons  oa 

Deputy  Adjutant-General  in  Canada  from  1843  the  Common  Prayer,"  "  Sermons  on  the  Ordi- 

to  1860,  when  he  was  appointed  to  that  office  nation  Services,"  "  Sermons  on  the  Holy  Days 

at  headquarters,  and  in  1854  was  made  a^ju-  of  the  Church,"  *'  Expository  Discoarses  on 

tant-general,  wnich  post  he  held  until,  in  1860,  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,^'  and  some  lectores. 

he  took  command  of  the  northern  district    At  April  18.^-SiMP80i!r,  General  Sir  Jamss,  G. 

the  expiration  of  his  services  in  1865,  he  was  C.  B.,  late  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  English 

appointed  Governor  of  the  Royal   Militaiy  Army,  died  at  Horringer,  near  Bnry  Sl  Ed- 

dollege  at  Sandhurst.    He  was  created  a  K..  mund's.    He  was  bom  in  1792,  edacated  at 

0.  B.  in  1866,  and  a  G.  C.  B.  in  1865.  Edinburgh,  entered  the  service  in  1811,  twk 

April  12.---SALI8BT7BT,  Jamss  Bbownlow  an  active  part  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  in 
William  Gasootxe  Cecil,  second  Marquis  1818  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
of,  died  at  his  residence,  Hatfield  House,  Herts.  After  recovering  from  a  severe  wound  received 
He  was  bom  April  17, 1791,  was  Lord-Lieuten-  at  Quatre  Bras,  he  served  on  the  staff  in  Irc- 
ant  of  Middlesex,  and  represented  Weymouth  land,  and  subsequently  held  an  important  corn- 
in  the  Conservative  interest  from  1814  to  June,  mand  in  the  Mauritius,  where  he  won  a  high 
1823,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  second  reputation  as  a  meritorious  officer.  He  served 
marquis.  He  served  in  the  Herts  militia,  was  nnder  Sir  C.  Napier  throughout  the  Indian 
appomted  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire  campaign  of  1845,  receiving  commeiidatioQ 
in  1859,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Dacre,  from  the  governor-general.  On  the  outbreak 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  1854,  he  was  sent  out 
Herts  Quarter  Sessions.  In  1862,  nnder  the  as  chief  of  staff,  and  subsequently,  against 
first  administration  of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  his  own  inclination,  was  appointed  successor 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  in  1868-^69  Lord  Pres-  to  Lord  Raglan  as  commander-in-chie^  and 
ident  of  the  Council.  The  marquis  was  a  for  his  services  was  promoted  to  the  nuik  of 
stanch  and  consistent  Conservative,  and  a  bold  general  and  made  a  G.  C.  B.  Soon  after  he 
defender  of  the  i^icultural  interest.  He  was  resigned,  and  in  1863  was  appointed  colonel 
made  D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  in  1884^  and  a  Knight  of  the  29th  regiment  Shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Garter  in  1842.  of  the  Crimean  War  he  took  up  his  residence 

April  18. — ^Bentlet,  Samuel,    an  English  in  Horringer,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 

publisher,  editor,  and  author,  died  at  Croy-  until  his  decease. 

don,  in  the  88d  year  of  his  age.     He  was  April  28.  —  Coplbt,  Miss  Sttsaxstah,  the 

educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  afterward  second  daughter  and  youngest  child  of  John 

as  a  printer,  which  business  he  followed  sue-  Singleton  Copley,  B.  A.,  a  celebrated  painter 

cessfrilly  until  1853,  when  the  partial  failure  of  the  era  of  our  American  BoTolulion,  and 

of  his  sight  induced  him  to  relinquish  it  alto-  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  died  in  Lon- 

gether.    He  was  a  man  of  good  scholarship  don,  aged  94  years.    She  was  bom  in  Boston, 

and  refined  taste.    Among  the  manyimpor-  Mass.,  but  her  father  migrated  to  England 

tant  works  by  which  he  wiU  be  remembered  when  she  was  but  an  infant.     She  ei^oyed 

is  the  *'  Excerpta  Historica,"  the  contributions  every  advantage  of    education,   and  was  a 

of  Sir  Charles  Toung,  Sir  Harry  Nicolas,  Mr.  woman  of  remarkable  talent  and  culture.    She 

Hardy,  and  others,  which  were  edited  by  Mr.  retained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and  h&^  con- 

Bentley  with  peculiar  care.  versation  was  interesting,  from  her  vivid  recol- 

April  1^. — BoMEB,  Miss,  a  celebrated  operatic  lection  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 

singer  of  the  English  lyric  stage,  died  at  Mar-  scenes  and  associates  of  her  youth, 

gate,  agied  52  years.     She  made  her  debut  April  28. — ^Hsbbfosd,  Rt  Rev.  Rkkk  Dick- 

at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  October  16,  1880.  son  Hampden,  Lord  Bishop  ofj  died  in  Ixwidon. 

Her   range   of   parts   was    perhaps   greater  He  was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  in 

than  that  of  any  other  singer,  her  voice  a  1798,  where  his  father,  Renn    Hampden,  a 

sweet  soprano,  and  her  acting  excellent.     She  military  officer,  resided ;  graduated   at  Oriel 

was  particularly  successful  in  Bellmi^s  "  Son-  College,  Oxforo,    in    1813,    with     first-class 

nambula,"    Weber's     "  Favorita,"     Rossini's  honors,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to 

"William  Tell,"  Bamett's  "Mountain  Sylph,"  a  fellowship.    He  was  thus  brought  into  inti- 

Balfe's    "Bohemian    Girl,"    and    Benedict's  mate  associations  with  such  men  as  Keble, 

"  Crusaders."   For  several  seasons  Miss  Romer  Newman,  Pusey,  Davidson,  Whately,  and  Ar- 

was  directress  of  the  English  Opera  Company  nold.    Vacating  his  fellowship  by  an  early 

at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  marriage,  he  resided  for  a  short  time  at  Batlu 

April  16. — PuTOAE,  Rev.  Joim  Hothebsall,  and  subsequently  held  the  curacies  of  Newton. 
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raringdon,  and  Hackney.  In  1826  he  returned  May  19. — Guinness,  Bir  Bsnjamin  Lek, 
o  Oxford  and  undertook  the  college  tutorship.  Bart.,  M.  P.,  a  wealthy,  liberal  citizen  of  Dub- 
in  1829-*d0  and  again  in  1881-^82  he  was  ex-  lin,  'died  in  London,  aged  69  years.  He  in- 
Lminer  in  the  schools,  and  in  1882  was  selected  herited  great  wealth,  which  was  increased  by  a 

0  preach  the  Bampton  Lectures.  His  subject  long  and  successful  mercantile  career,  and  was 
vas  "  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  liberally  dispensed  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
n  its  Relation  to  Christian  Theology."  The  In  1860  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  restoring 
ectures  were  learned,  deep,  and  abstruse,  but  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Dublin,  fitting  it  for 
-ery  few  ever  read  them,  even  of  those  who  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration  of 
nbsequently  protested  agdnst  their  ortho-  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  labor  ex- 
loxy.  In  1888,  Dr.  Hampden  was  nominated  tending  over  a  period  of  ^y^  years,  and  the 
)y  Lord  Grenville  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  expenses,  amounting  to  £160,000,  being  met 
Ian,  Oxford,  and  in  1834  appointed  University  from  his  own  purse.  In  recognition  of  this  he 
^rofessor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  delivered  was  presented  by  Lord  Derby  with  the  honor 

1  very  able  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject,  of  a  baronetcy. 

n  1836,  against  strong  opposition.  Lord  Mel-  May  22.— Halfobd,  Bir  Hekbt,  Bart.,  an 

^OTime  appointed  him  Kegius  Professor  of  Di-  eminent  classical  scholar  and  writer,  died  in 

'inity  in  the  university,  and  he  retained  this  England,  aged  71  years.  He  was  for  nearly  thirty 

position,  though  unpopular,  both  from  his  sup-  years  the  Conservative  member  of  Parliament 

>osed  Liberal  tendencies  and  the  heaviness  of  for  South  Leicester,  and  during  that  time  did 

lis  lectures,  until  1847,  when  the  See  of  Here-  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 

brd  becoming  vacant.  Lord  John  Russell  nom-  the  working-classes  in  his  country.    Since  his 

nated   him  to  it,  and  he  was  consecrated  retirement  from  public  life,  he  had  devoted  much 

igainst  the  protest  of  many  of  the  bishops,  time  and  research  to  the  history  of  the  French 

le  was  studious,  quiet,  reserved,  but  never  Revolution.    He  was  familiar  with  the  works 

>opular  as  a  bishop.    His  publig^ed  works,  of  the  chief  French  and  German  political  phi- 

ind  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  Eney-  losophers,  economists,  and  historians,  and  was 

lopcBdia  Britannieay  all  indicate  his  profound  a  correct  composer  in  the  Latin  language,  bolii 

ind  varied  learning,  and  are  exhaustive  of  in  verse  and  prose. 

heir  respective  subjects,  and  sometimes,  per-  May  22. — ^Plttoksb,  Jvlitjb,  F.  R.  S.,  a  Ger- 

laps,  also  of  their  readers.  man  physicist,  author,  and  professor  at  the 

April  — . — ^Lb  Saibit.  Lieutenant ,  a  University  of  Bonn  j  died  there,  aged  67  years. 

Trench  geographer  and  explorer  sent  out  by  Kearly  his  whole  hfe  was  spent  in  scientific 

he  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  to  explore  research  and  professional  duties.    His  writings 

he  White  Kile  district  and  penetrate  thence  embraced  mathematics,  chemistry,  mechanics, 

hrough  Darfoor  into  Bomtl  and  the  Fellatah  and  magnetism ;  his  latest  works  being  three 

>XDpire,  died  at  Abou-Eouka,  one    hundred  papers  published  in  the  ^'  Philosophical  Trans- 

.nd  twenty  miles  north  of  Gondokoro,  Sennaar,  actions,^'  "  On  the  Spectra  of  Gases  and  Va- 

►f  paludal  fever,  aged  about  80  years.    He  was  pors,"  "On  a  new  Geometry  of  Space,"  and 

b  brave,  accomplished,  and  enthusiastic  travel-  "  Fundamental  Views  regarding  Mechanics." 

er,  and  had  undertaken  his  perilous  journey  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ro^al  Society,  from 

eith  high  hopes  of  rendering  large  service  to  v^^^ch,  in  18166,  he  recived  the  Copley  medal. 

cience.   The  communications  which  he  had  al-       May  24.  —  Muhlfeld,  ,  J.  U.  D.,  an 

eady  made  to  the  Society  were  fiill  of  interest.  Austrian  jurist,  philosopher,  and  statesman, 

May  16. — Abtssenia,    Woizebo  TouBinsH,  died  at  Blitzing,  near  Vienna,  aged  about  64 

Jueen  of,  widow  of  Theodorus,  died  in  the  years.    He  was  a  thorough  liberal  in  his  politi- 

inglish  camp,  in  Abyssinia,  of  consumption,  cal  views,  hostile  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 

kged  26  years.    She  was  said  to  have  been  a  Pope,  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Concordat, 

voman  of  grace,  wit,  and  beauty.    Her  only  which  he  aided  in  abolishing,  but  was  at  the 

jhild,  the  boy  prince,  was  brought  to  England  same  time  a  very  exemplary  jRoman  Catholic. 

;o  bo  educated.  He  had  already  attained  distinction  as  a  lee- 

May  15. — Andeea,  H.  E.,  Cardinal  d',  an  turer  on  law  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  when, 
Italian  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  died  at  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  he 
3!e  was  a  native  of  Naples,  and  was  descended  was  elected  by  the  students  of  the  university 
Tom  a  wealthy  patrician  family  of  great  politi-  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  and  took  an  ac- 
•al  infiuence.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views,  and,  tive  part  in  the  movements  for  German  unity 
ivhile  consistently  discharging  his  high  duties  under  the  leadership  of  Austria.  The  reaction 
IS  Cardinal  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  strongly  which  followed  this  revolution  substituted  for 
irged  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  was  friendly  a  time  despotism  for  law,  and,  finding  that  his 
;o  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  This  made  him  avocation  was  gone,  he  became  a  barrister,  and 
nany  enemies,  and  subjected  him  to  constant  very  soon  the  first  lawyer  in  Vienna.  Mean- 
persecutions  and  indignities,  which  hastened  time  the  reaction  had  run  its  course,  and  more 
lis  death.  Some  months  before  his  decease  liberal  counsels  prevailed.  Under  the  infiuence 
le  obtained  leave  of  abseuce  from  Rome,  and,  of  these,  Muhl^ld  was  again  elected  to  the 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  took  up  his  Beichtrath^  or  Austrian  Parliament,  and  by 
ibode  in  Naples.  several  constituencies.  His  liberal  views  and 
Vol.  vm.— W     a 
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his  high  character  for  integrity  were,  however,  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Conaervative 

not  popular  in  a  Parliament  so  venal  as  the  party,  bat  never  won  any  distinction.     On  his 

first  to  which  he  was  elected,  but  in  subse-  father^s  death  in  1849,  he  succeeded  to  the 

quent  years  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  favor  earldom  of  Talbot.    In  1857,  on  the  death  of 

of  liberal  reforms.    The  Concordat  which  he  Bertram,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl 

had  so  long  fought,  was  abolished  on  the  day  Talbot  laid  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Shrev^ 

he  was  buried.  bury,  and  in  1858  this  claim  was  recognized 

jj£ay  — . — BiTBNBT,  JoHir,  an  eminent  en-  by  the  House  of  Lords.    As  Earl  Shrewsburj 

graver,  and  author  of  works  on  art,  died  in  he  was  Premier  Earl  of  England. 

London,  aged  84  years.    He  was  a  native  of  June  14. — Smith,  M^or  Henbt,  Boyal  Xa- 

Sootland,  and  relative  of  Bishop  Burnet,  of  rines,  an  accomplished  antiquaiian,  botanist, 

Salisbury.    Removmg  to  London,  he  devoted  and  amateur  actor,  died  at  Soiithsea,  Hants, 

himself  to  the  art  of  etching  and  engraving,  aged  75  years.    He  was  bom  in  the  Isle  <tf 

and  rigidly  rose  to  fame  and  independence.  Wight;  entered  the  Royal  Marine  Corps  towvd 

His  engravings  of  Wilkie^s  and  Rembrandt^s  the  close  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain 

pictures  in  the  London  National  Gallery  were  and  France,  and  held  repeated  commands  on- 

specimens  of  a  high  order  of  artistic  skilL   He  der  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  Memdahip  he 

was  the  autiiior  of  a  work  entitled  **  Practical  ever  maintained.    Riepeated  appointments  to 

Hints  on  Painting."  the  Mediterranean  station  enabled  him  to  em- 

May  — . — OoBMENiN,  Louis  Ma.bib  db  ul  ploy  hia  leisure  in  antiquarian  excursions  sod 
Hate,  Yicomte  de,  a  distingaished  French  in  the  study  of  music.  As  a  botanist  hd 
jurist  and  publicist^  died  in  Paris.  He  was  earned  considerable  reputation,  and  for  manj 
bom  in  Paris,  January  6, 1788,  and  was  edu-  years  was  engaged  in  the  compUation  of  & 
cated  for  the  law.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  work  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  Paxton's  ^'  Bo- 
auditor  of  the  OouncU  of  State,  and  drew  up  tanioal  Dictionary."  He  also  left  in  mann- 
several  of  its  most  important  reports.  In  1828  script  a  vocabuhuy  of  words  peculiar  to  the 
he  was  elected  to  the  Obamber  of  Deputies,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had  some  dramadc  talent, 
and  was  reelected  from  that  time  until  1846.  wluch  was  developed  by  amateur  performanees 
His  extensive  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  in  some  of  the  chief  Italian  citiee,  and  also  in 
of  the  practical  affairs  of  government,  and  the  England,  by  which  large  sums  were  raised  for 
dear  and  logical  force  with  which  he  could  charitable  purposes. 

present  his  ideas,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  JuTie  16. — ^Obisp,  Rev.  T.  S.,  D.  D.,  an  Eng- 
secured  him  an  immenae  influence  in  public  •  lish  Baptist  dergyman,  died  at  Gotham,  Bris- 

affairs.    After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  had  tal,  aged  80  years.     He  was  educated  in  an 

the  honor  of  being  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  independent  coUege,  and  in  one  of  the  uni- 

four  departments,  and  was  nominated  presi-  versities  of  Scotland,  but  subsequenUy,  having 

dent  of  the  commission  for  remodelling  the  adopted  Baptist  views,  beoame  joint  tutor  in 

oonstitution.    In  this  capacity  he  strongly  ad-  the  Baptist  OoUege  in  Bristol,  and  was  eo- 

vocated   universal  suffirage.    After  the  eoup  pastor  with  Dr.  Ryland  in  1818.     Upon  the 

^etat  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Ooun-  demise  of  Dr.  Ryland,  Dr.  Crisp  became  prea- 

oil  of  State.    In*  1855  he  was  elected  a  mem-  dent  of  the  college,  and  in  thia  relation,  and 

ber  of  the  Institute.    Besides  his  many  pam-  that  of  Broadmead  Church  as  co-]Mstor,  he 

phlets,  Cormenin  was  the  author  of  "  Etudes  was  associated  with  such  iUustrions  men  as 

3ur  les  Orateurs  Parlementaires "  (two  vol-  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  Dr.  Summers, 

ames),  and  a  valuable  work  on  the  administra-  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 

tive  law  of  France.  upon  him  by  an  American  coUege.     Dr.  Crisp 

Juns   4.  — Wabd,    Nathakibl    Baoshaw,  waa  a  man  of  fine  scholarship,  but  of  sangobr 

F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  botanist,  died  in  modesty  and  even  diffidence. 

London.    After  some  years  of  devotion  to  his  Junel^, — ^Ponbonbt,  Colonel  AsTinrBE.y^ 

professional  duties,  he  retired  therefrom,  and  an  officer  of  the  British  Army,  died  of  cholen, 

pursued  his  favorite  study  of  natural  history,  at  Jubbulpore.    He  was  bom  at  Valetta,  in 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  "  Wardian  Cases,'^  1827,  while  his  father.  Sir  Frederick  Ponson- 

in  which  the  beautiful  ferns  of  tropical  climates  by,  was  Qovemor  of  Malta ;  entered  the  anoj 

are  transferred  to  other  countries.     His  ex-  in  1852,  and  served  on  the  mountains  and  in 

quisite  "  Fernery "  was  at  one  lime  one  of  the  the  kloo&  of  Eaffirland.      In  1854  he  was 

sights  of  London.  transferred  to  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  was 

June  5. — Shbewsbttbt,  EEenbt  Jomsr  Chbt-  employed  in  the  Crimea  on  the  staff  of  Sir 
WTND  Talbot,  eighteenth  Earl  of,  and  third  George  Brown  and  Sir  W.  Codrington.  As 
Earl  Talbot,  an  admiral  of  the  British  Navy,  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  appcunted 
died  at  Shrewsbury,  England.  He  was  bom  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  G.  Buller  in  the  I<miin 
in  1803,  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1817,  took  Isles.  In  1864  he  was  in  command  of  a  oorp^ 
part  in  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  1826,  was  stationed  in  Kildare,  where  he  had  the  oppor- 
made  a  captain  in  1827,  and  at  the  time  of  his  tunity  of  carrying  out  a  favorite  idea  of  em- 
death  was  an  admiral  on  the  reserved  list.  As  ploying  soldiers  in  industrial  pursoits  as  the 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  best  mode  of  preventing  vice.  Li  furtherance 
1880  to  1882,  and  again  from  1887  to  1849,  he  of  this  object,  he  established  a  militarj  exhibi- 
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tion  of  the  works  of  art  by  the  men  of  his  bat-  his  tastes  and  pursuits.    Though  surrounded 

talion.    The  project  proyed  a  success,  and  the  by  the  luxuries  of  wealth  and  position,  when 

example  was  followed  at  other  military  sta-  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the 

tions.    When  subsequently  his  battalion  served  British  service,  and  proved  himself  a  gallant 

in  India,  he  continued  to  stimulate  his  men  to  ofScer.    In  sporting  circles  he  became  widely 

persevere  in  the  occupations  which  accorded  known,  and  was  one  of  the  most  daring  steeple- 

with  their  taste.  chase  riders  in  Europe. 

June  17. — ^AknotTj  Dr.  Geobob  A.  Walkeb,  July  18. — ^Eibwan,  Very  Rev.  ANTomr  La- 

Frofessor  of  Botany  m  the  University  o{  Glas-  toitohb,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 

gow,  died  in  that  city,  aged  69  years.   He  was  Church  of  Ireland,  Dean  of  Limerick  since  1849, 

the  author  of  several  important  botanical  works,  died  in  that  city.   He  was  son  of  the  celebrated 

June  80. — ^Bastianimx,  Giovaitki,  an  Italian  Dean  Eirwan  of  St  Patrick^s,  Dublin,  who  was 

sculptor.    He  began  his  life  as  a  stone-breaker  the  friend  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 

in  the  quarries,  but,  evincing  a  fine  artistic  great  wits  and  orators  of  Ireland  at  the  dose  of 

taste,  was  educated  by  Treglierami,  the  famous  the  last  century. 

collector  of  Tuscan  antiquities.    He  worked  in  July  16. — Pisabef,  Dimttby,  an  eminent 
the  studio  of  Fedi,  producing  busts  and  groups  Russian  philosopher  and  essayist  died  near  Re- 
in marble  and  terra-cotta  for  the  Florentine  vel,  in  Esthonia,  aged  28  years.  At  the  early  age 
antiquarian  Freppa.    In  1865,  at  the  Paris  In-  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student  in  the  University 
dustrial  Exposition,  a  terra-cotta  bust,  marked  of  St.  Petersburg,  and,  after  having  greatly  dis- 
in  the  catalogue  as  the  portrait  ot  Jerome  tinguished  himself  there,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
Benivieni,  attracted  the  attention  of  connois-  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  crit- 
seurs,  who  decided  unanimously  that  it  was  leal  department  of  the  journal  styled  Baewyet 
the  product  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen-  or  Dawn,    His  articles  in  thatpaper  and  in 
tury.    Subsequently  it  was  sold  for  a  large  the  Ruttikoe  8lof>o^  or  Ruma/n  Wordy  of  which 
sum  to  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  it  was  not  he  became  in  1861  the  chief  support,  soon  at- 
until  toward  tne  close  of  1867  discovered  to  tracted   great  attention,  especially  those  on 
have  been  the  portrait  of  an  old  tobacco-roller,  *'  The  Scholastic  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth 
who  had  sat,  day  after  day,  to  Bastianini.  Century "  and  **  The  Idealism  of  Plato.^'    For 
Other  works  also,  among  which  was  a  bust  of  several  years  he  continued  to  write  upon  philos- 
Savonarola,  and  of  a  Florentine  singer,  sup-  ophy,  history,  science,  and  literature,  and  with 
posed  to  have  been  antique^  were  proved  to  such  industry  that  his  collected  essays  fill  more 
have  been  his  own.    Having  sold  them  him-  than  ten  volumes.    His  influence  soon  became 
self  for  comparatively  insigmficant  sums,  his  very  great,  especially  with  the  younger  gener- 
patrons  had,  unknown  to  Imn,  profited  largely  ation  of  readers.     But  after  a  time  his  writ- 
by  allowing  them  to  pass  as  antique  specimens,  ings  became  obnoxious  to  the  Government.   In 
It  was  just  as  his  dreams  of  fame  were  about  1862  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  political 
to  be  realized  that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  agitation,  and,  after  having  been  kept  two 
Florentine  plague.  years  in  confinement,  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
June  — . — Oapkndtt,  Ebnest,  a  French  nov-  prisoned  in  a  fortress  for  two  years  more.    It 
elist  and  dramatist,  ^ed  of  softening  of  the  was  during  his  imprisonment  that  his  most 
brain,  in  Paris,  aged  40  years.     He  was  the  brilliant  essays  were  written,  for  his  literary 
son  of  a  wine-merchant,  and  bom  in  afSuence,  activity  was  not  thereby  affected.    But  when 
but  early  ran  through  his  property,  and  in  his  he  was  released,  owing  to  the  amnesty  granted 
struggles  for  a  livelmood  turned  his  attention  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Czare- 
to  his  pen.    He  was  the  autiior  of  a  popular  wich,  his  health  was  found  to  be  considerably 
comedy,  "Les  Faux  Bonhommes,^'  and  also  of  impaired.    In  the  summer  of  1868,  he  was  sent 
several  novels.  by  his  physicians  to  a  seaside  watering-place 
July   IO.^Natlob,  Rev.  "W.,  an  English  near  Revel,  and  there  was  seized  with  a  fit  while 
Wesleyan  clergyman,  died  at  his  residence,  bathing,  and  died  immediately. 
Holyhead  Road,  aged  86  years.    His  itinerant  July  18.— Coyne,  Joseph  Stibung,  an  Irish 
labors  continued  from  1802  until  the  Confer-  dramatist,  antiquarian,  and  author,  died  in  Lon- 
ence  of  1862  (threescore  years),  when  he  be-  don,  aged  66  years.    He  was  the  son  of  an  of- 
came  a  "  supernumerary."    He  was  pastor  of  ficer  in  the  Irish  commissariat,  and  was  bom 
most  of  the  leading  circuits  of  the  connection,  at  Birr,  King's  County,  in  1805 ;  was  educated 
and  chairman  of  iifiuential  districts.   Through  at  Dungannon  School,  and  studied  law,  but, 
more   than  haJf  a  century  he  was  identified  finding  it  distasteful,   relinquished  it,  and  in 
with  every  great  movement  of  Methodism.  He  1887  went  to  England  and  soon  established  a 
was  one  of  the  ministers  that  took  part  in  the  reputation  as  a  playwright.    Contintling  to  fur- 
formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Mission-  nish  the  London  theatres  with  dramas,  come- 
ary  Society,  and  was  spared  to  preach  one  of  dies,  and  farces,  he  found  time  to  write  several 
the  sermons  at  its  jubilee.  works  of  fiction,  and  a  book  on  the  "  Scenery 
July     12.  —  Talon,    Vicomte     Cebttjs,    a  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland."    Mr.  Coyne  was 
French    soldier    and    sportsman,    died   near  associated  with  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  Henry 
Aix-la-Ohapelle,  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.    He  Mayhew,  and  other  littSratewra  of  the  light 
was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  ^glish  in  all  school,  in  the  establishment  of  Punch. 
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J%ily  21.  —  ThomaS)  Gborob  Housman,  a  Governor.  Sir  Edward  held  a  commisaon 
distingaished  English  artist  and  designer,  died  seventy-four  years.  In  1862  he  received  the 
at  Boulogne,  France.  He  was  bom  in  London,  baton  of  a  field-marshaL 
December  7,  1824,  studied  engraving  in  Paris,  Aug,  8.— Psbthes,  Bouchsb  db  Gbetscxsuz, 
and  in  1845  came  to  the  United  States  and  ac-  founder  of  the  science  of  Paleontology,  and  sn 
cepted  an  engagement  to  illustrate  a  newspaper,  eminent  geologist,  died  at  Abbeville,  Franee, 
After  the  expiration  of  about  two  years  he  went  aged  80  years.  He  was  the  first  to  call  the  at- 
to  Italy,  ana  was  in  Rome  during  the  siege  of  tention  of  the  scientific  world  to  those  remark- 
that  city  by  the  French.  Many  of  his  sketches  able  rblics  of  the  earliest  ages,  the  flint  imple- 
of  the  siege  appeared  in  The  JJltutrated  Lon-  ments  used  by  man  before  the  disoovery  of 
don  N01M  at  the  time,  and  on  his  return  to  metals.  After  enduring  the  ridicule  of  the 
England,  in  1849,  he  painted  a  picture  of  "Gari-  incredulous  as  a  visionary,  he  succeeded  in 
baldi  at  the  Siege  of  Kome,"  which  was  ezhib-  proving  that  there  had  been  in  Europe  an  age 
ited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  drawings  in  of  stone.  His  valuable  collection  of  flint  im- 
The  Illustrated  Neioi  attracted  the  attention  plements  now  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  received  a  commis-  Gallo-Roman  Museum,  at  St  Germain, 
sion  tram  her  Ms^esty  to  paint  '^  The  Queen  Aug.  5.  —  Lushinotoh,  Rt.  Hon.  Stephen 
Giving  the  Medals  to  the  Onmean  Heroes,"  ex-  Ruicbold,  M.  P.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
hibited  at  the  Academy.  Fntil  very  recently,  Treasury,  and  Governor  of  Madras,  died  in 
much  of  his  time  had  been  taken  up  by  designs  Kent,  aged  93  years.  He  was  the  son  of  ih& 
for  books;  and  ill-health,  from  which  he  suffered  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Lushington,  was  bom  in  ITTo. 
for  many  years,  prevented  him  from  giving  his  and  received  his  education  at  Rugby.  He  was 
time  entirely  to  painting.  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  memb^ 

July  80. — Gabiteb,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  for  Rye,  in  1807,  and  afterward  for  Ganterbnty. 

line  engraver,  died  at  Birmingham,  at  an  ad-  He  was  for  nearly  fourteen  years  chairman  of 

vanoed  age.    His  chief  engravings  in  the  pure  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

line  style  were  the  small  series  of  Hogarth^s  and  from  1814  till  1827  Joint  Secretary  to  the 

^*  Rake's  Progress,"  many  of  DaniePs  Indian  Treasury.  From  1827  till  1832  he  was  Governor 

subjects,  and  some  of  the  Art  Journal  engrav-  of  Madras,  and  while  holding  that  position  bd 

ings.    Mr.  Gamer  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  published  the  "  Life  and  Services  of  General 

Birmingham  Society  of  Artists.  Ix>rd  Harris,"  whose  daughter  he  married.  He 

July  — . — ^LncATBAO,  PATTLur,  an  able  politi-  was  sworn  a  Privy  Oouncillor  in  1837,  and  was 

cal  and  belles-lettres  writer,  died  in  Paris.   He  created  an  honorary  D.  0.  L.,  by  the  Fniver- 

was  bom  at  Oaussade,  Febmary  20,  1817,  and  sity  of  Oxford. 

began  his  literary  career  in  1840.    From  1848  Aug.  10. — ^Gooke,  John  Doi:oiA8,an'Eiigtish 

to  1845  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Betue  journalist,  died  in  London.  He  served  an  early 

dea  Deux  MondeSj  and  contributed  to  other  pe-  apprenticeship  to  the  press,  having  be^i  con- 

riodicals.    In  1849  he  wrote  a  five-act  comedy,  nected  from  his  youth  with  both  daily  and 

"La    OomMie   en  Espagne,"  which,  though  weekly  papers ;  was  for  some  years  editor  of 

never  played,  owing  to  political  events,  obtained  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  and  once  thi: 

for  him,  in  1855,  the  Cross  of  Commander  of  time,  of  the  Saturday  Retiew,    Though  not  a 

the  Order  of  Charles  IIL  of  Spain.    From  1852  great  writer,  he  was  a  journalist  in  the  most 

to  1855  he  was  literary  editor  of  the  Prease  practical  sense  of  the  word,  his  administratiTe 

newspaper,  and  in  May,  1856,  he  became  one  ability,  taste,  and  judgment  enabling  him  to 

of  the  political  editors  of  the  Oonstitutionnel,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  gratifj. 

He  was  also  a  writer  for  the  Fatrie,  and  in  while  moulmng,  the  public  taste. 

June,  1861,  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Payi,  Aug.  14. — ^Hiogins,  Matthew  James,  better 

a  position  he  left  in  October  of  the  same  year  known  to  the  reading  world  as  "Jacob  Om- 

for  the  Oonstitutionnel.     He  was  decorated  nium,^'   died   at   his   residence    in    London, 

with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1856,  and  in  1861  aged  about  53  years.    He  was  educated  at 

was  promoted  to  be  a  Grand  Officer.  Eton,  where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Mr. 

Attg.  2. — Blajcbnbt,  Field-Marshal  Sir  £d-  Gladstone,  and  afterward  graduated  at  New 

WABD,  G.  0.  B.,  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  College,  Oxford.    For  several  years  he  held  a 

and  senior  officer  in  the  Britbh  Army ;  died  at  commission  in  tibe  British  Army.     He  was  for 

the  Hospital,  aged  90  years.    He  entered  the  a  long  period  an  attach^  of  the  London  Tima, 

army  at  an  early  age ;  saw  service  in  the  West  and  a  valued  contributor  to  many  of  the  £n£- 

Indies;  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Holland;  lish  periodicals.    At  first  he  wrote   over  ra- 

served  through  the  Peninsular  campaigns  with  rious  nommes  de  plutne^  but  he  finallj  adopt- 

distinction,  winning  much  honor  at  Ciudad  ed  that  of  '^  Jacob  Omnium."    His  style  was 

Kodrigo,  Badigoz,  Yittoria,  and  Pampeluna.  terse  and  vigorous,  and  as  a  satirist  he* was  so 

In  1814  he  served  in  America,  and  the  follow-  severe  as  to  inspire  fear.    He  was  a  man  of 

ing  year  at  Waterloo.    From  1838  he  held  for  sterling  honesty,  dauntless  courage,   and  yet 

many  years  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  possessing  a  remarkably  genial  nature. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  Aug.  25. — ^Yan  Lsnnsp,  Jaoob,  a  briUIant 

of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Dutch  writer  and  novelist,  died  at  Amsterdam. 

Colin  Halkett,  two  months  after,  was  made  He  was  bom  in  1802.    He  was  the  author  of  a 
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vast  number  of  tales,  some  of  which  were  aged  68  years.     He  was  bom   in  Norfolk, 
translated  into  English.     He  also  translated  When  quite  yoanghe  excelled  as  a  draughtsman, 
into  Dutch  some  of  Shakespeare^s  plays,  and  and  contributed  some  fine  drawings  to  *^  Brit- 
certain  selections  from  modern  English  poets,  ton^s  Cathedrals."    At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
Avg,  26. — ^Httoo,  Madame  Ad^le  Fouoheb,  commenced  exhibiting  at  the  "  Water  Color 
wife  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  died  at  Brussels,  Sotiety,"  continuing  do  so  for  twenty  years, 
aged  about  62  years.    In  1822  she  was  married  He  particularly  excelled  in  wild,  romantic  pic- 
to  Victor  Hugo,  an  attachment  having  sprung  tures,  depicting  with  great  taste  scenes  from 
tip  between  them  in  childhood,  and  through  the  civil  wars.    Among  scriptural  subjects,  his 
life  she  was  ever  his  constant  and  devoted  best  work  is  "  Christ  Preachmg  on  the  Steps  of 
friend  and  companion,  rejoicing  with  him  in  the  Temple."    He  received  a  medal  at  the 
the  days  of  his  prosperity  and  afterward  shar-  French  Exhibition  of  1866. 
ing  with  him  and  brigntening  his  exile.    In  Aug,  — . — ^Waagkw,   Gfstav  Fbiedhioh,  a 
1863,  she  prepared  a  life  of  her  husband  under  German  author  and  art  critic,  died  at  Copen- 
the  title  "  Victor  Hugo  racont^  par  im  ttooin  hagen.    He  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  February 
de  sa  vie  "  (2  vols.),  11,  179i.    He  began  life  as  an  artist,  but,  in 
Aug.  28. — ^Mohammed,  Ishhael  Khan  Aoa,  1818,  laid  aside  his  pencil  for  the  musket,  and 
an  eccentric  Persian  gentleman  residing  in  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian  army. 
Paris,  died  in  that  city,  aged  about  78  years.  Retiring  from  the  war,  he  resumed  his  studies 
He  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Oriented  dip-  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Heidelberg, 
lomatist,  who,  having  been  sent  bv  the  Shah  of  and  Munich,  establishing  himself  in  the  latter 
Persia  on  a  mission  to  the  English  authorities  city  in  1820,  where  hepubHshed  his  first  work, 
at  Bombay,  was  accidentally  Killed  in  a  riot  a  pamphlet  on  the  llgyptian  mummies.    In 
through  the  wanton  carelessness  of  some  Eng-  1823  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Royal 
lish  ofiicials.    Through  the  Shah,  the  son  re-  Gallery  of  Paintmgs  in  Berlin,  and,  in  1882,  of 
ceived  a  pension  of  £5,000,  which  was  regularly  the  portrait  gallery  of  the  new  Museum  in  tJiat 
transmitted  to  him  for  the  last  forty  years  of  city.    In  1844  he  delivered  a  course  of  instruc- 
his  life.     He  lived  in  the  Rue  Rivofi,  opposite  tion  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  the  his- 
the  Tuileries,  dressed  in  rich  Oriental  costume,  tory  of  art.    In  1887  he  published  an  elaborate 
and  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  opera  work  on  "  Art  History  and  Criticism  in  Eng- 
and  thentre,  but  allowed  himself  ]\o  associates  land  and  France."    In  1854,  "Treasures  of 
or  correspondents,,  living  in  the  strictest  se-  Art  in  Great  Britain,"  followed  by  a  supple- 
elusion,  though  occasionally  admitting  mem-  mentary  volume  in  1858.    He  was  also  the 
bers  of  the  English  and  Persian  Legations  as  authorof  other  volumes  upon  art,  and  a  variety 
visitors.     In  a  quiet  way  he  assisted  the  public  of  miscellaneous  essays, 
charities,  but  his  desire  seemed  to  be  to  shroud  S^t.  17. — ^Majoeibanks,  Edwaed.  Sen.,  an 
himself  in  mystery.  English  banke^ partner  in  Coutts's  Bank,  died 
Au^.  80.--Smith,  Geobge,  D.  D.,  an  English  at  Greenlands,  Bucks  County,  aged  94  years.  He 
TVesleyan  preacher  and  authon  died  at  Cam-  was  bom  in  Lees,  Berwickshire,  and  educated 
borne,  Eng.,  aged  68  years.    He  was  the  son  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
of  a  carpenter,  and  was  educated  in  a  Lancas-  a  favorite  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart.    Subse- 
terian  schooL    One  of  his  first  productions  was  quently  he  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Baliol 
a  lecture  on  the  "  Chronology  of  the  Book  of  College,  Oxford,  but  did  not  reside  there,  hav- 
Gencsis,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  an  essay  ing  been  taken  into  the  banking  establishment 
on  the  "Orig^  and  Antiquity  of  Alphabetical  of  his  relative,  Thomas  Coutts.    In  1797  he  be- 
Characters."    Then  came  the  ^'Religion  of  An-  came  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  and  forty 
cient  Britain  historically  considered."    After  years  after  was  senior  partner,  holding  that 
some  years  he  published  his  "  Sacred  Annals,"  position  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  years.    Ho 
whtch  have  been  reprinted  in  this  country —  was  a  man  of  determined  energy  of  character, 
and  '^  Lectures  to  Local  Preachers,"  in  parts,  firm  in  his  integrity,  and  genial  in  his  nature, 
which  were   imported   from  England.     Dr.  Sept,  19. — Sefton,  Johjt,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
Smith's  mostpopular  work,  however,  is  his  lish  actor,  died  in  New  York  City.    He  was 
"  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,"  which  has  bom  in  Liverpool,  January  16,  1806,  and  was 
famished  much  of  the  most  valuable  matter  in  educated  for  the  bar,  but  preferred  the  stage. 
Dr.  Stevens's  History.  His  principal  reputation  was  attained  as  a  low 
Aug,  — . — Bej,  Dr.  Clot,  an  eminent  phy-  comedy  actor,  and  in  the  representation  of 
sician  of  Marseilles,  France ;  died  there,  aged  certain  characters  in  that  line  he  had  no  su- 
75  years.    He  had  acquired  a  well-merited  perior  either  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
reputation  by  his  success  in  establishingmedi-  He  began  his  professional  career  at  the  age  of 
cal  instruction  and  practice  in  Egypt.    During  sixteen.    In  the  year  1827  he  came  to  this 
the  last  ten  years  he  lived  in  France  in  retire-  country,  and  was  engaged  for  two  seasons  at 
ment,  but  had  long  been  associate  of  the  most  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.    Mr. 
important  academies    of  Europe,  and  Com-  Webster,  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  had 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  written  a  comic  di*ama  called  "  The  Golden 
Aug.  — .— Cattebmole,  Geobge,  an  eminent  Farmer,"  and  he  presented  a  copy  of  it  to  his 
English  water-color   artist,  died  in  London,  friend,  Sefton.    This  drama  contams  the  great 
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SftTt   of  Jemmy   Twitcher,    with   its    "  Oh,  Preceptors.    He  was  an  accomplisihed  anti- 

[owses,"  and  .**  Yel,  vot  hof  it  I^'  which  Mr.  qnarian,  and  an  onwearied  advocate  of  human 

Sefton  first  acted  in  Philadelphia,  in  1884^  progress. 

without  making  any  particular  sensation.  But,  Sept.  — . — Yunsrsvr,  M.,  a  French  acade- 

in  a  short  time  after,  Manager  Dinneford  huilt  mician  and  author,  died  in  Paris,   aged  91 

the  little  New  Franklin  Theatre  in  New  York,  years.    He  entered   the  marine  artallerT  in 

and  engaged  him  as  his  low  comedian.    The  1796,  fought,  under  the  first  emperor,  at  Leip- 

first  season  at  the  New  Franklin  proceeded  sic,  and,  upon  the  second  restoration,  was  made 

very  quietly,  until,  at  three  days'  notice,  "  The  an  officer  of  the  royal  staff.    Disapx>oiiited  ia 

Golden  Farmer "  was  produced.    Mr.  Sefton  his  military  ambition,  he  early  turned  his  at- 

did  not  then  care  much  for  the  part  of  Jemmy  tentlon  to  literature.    In  the  time  of  Lotiis 

Twitcher.    Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  only  two  Philippe  he  was  a  peer.    In  1824  he  published 

characters  he  ever  refused  to  play.    But,  from  his   "Philosophical    Promenade    in    P^re  k 

its  first  night  in  New  York,  it  was  a  decided  Chfidse  Cemetery."    He    subsequently  wrote 

hit.     "  The  Golden  Farmer "  was  repeated  at  several  fables  and  tragedies,   among  othera, 

one  hundred  and  two  performances,  and  was  "  Olovis  "  and  "  Constantin."    His  academical 

followed    up     with    "  Jemmy    Twitcher    in  ^scourses  were  models  of  purity  of  dictioa 

France."    From  the  profits  of  those  perform-  and  some  of  these,  deliverea  in  extreme  old 

ances  Dinneford  was  able  to  build  the  old  age,  were  among  his  best. 

Bowery  Theatre.    For  many  years  afterward  Oet.  28. — SuTHEBLAjn>,  Habbiet  Euzabets 

Mr.  Sefton   used   to    star   Jemmy  Twitcher  Geoboiana,  Dowager  Duchess    of^   formerij 

through  the  country,  when  the  regular  season  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  Queen  Victoria,  died 

was  over,  and  it  never  failed  to  draw  crowded  at  her  seat,  Sutherland  Castle.     She  was  a 

houses  and  enthusiastic  applause.    When  Nib-  daughter  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was 

lo's  was  burned  down,  Sefton  acted  as  stage  bom  in  1806.    In  1823  she  was  married  to  the 

manager    at   the  Astor  Place  Opera  House  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  StajQTord,  then 

during  the  performances  of  an  Italian  com-  Earl  of  G^wer,  who,  in  1833,  became  Dnke  of 

pany,  and    during   the  celebrated  Macready  Sutherland.    She  was  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to 

riot.      Afterward  he  was  stage  manager  at  Queen  Victoria,  under  the  Liberal  ministries, 

Bichmond ;  at  the  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  under  until  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1861,  when 

Marshall;  at  Charleston  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  she  retired ^rom  the  brilliant  circle  in  which 

and  at  New  Orleans  under  Placide.    His  last  she  had  moved  a  prominent  figure.    She  was 

appearance  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  noted,  in  youth,  for  her  extraordioarr  beanty, 

month  of   October,   1867,   at  the  Broadway  and  through  life  her  character  pres€3ited  a 

Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  Barton  Hill,  when  happy  blending  of  delicacy  and  gentleness  with 

he  appeared  in  the  character  which  was  his  firmness  and  decision.    The  late  duchess  greatly 

greatest  success.  distinguished  herself  by  her  active  support  of 

Sept.  — . — Cordova,    Filippo,    an    Italian  the  public  movement  of  1853,  in  deprecation 

statesman  and  orator,  Procurator-General  and  of  American  slavery,  and  by  her  liberal  encoizr- 

Senator,  died  at  Florence,  aged  about  66  years,  agement  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  early  life  he  was  distinguished  as  a  barrister.  Oet.  — . — Cioisi,   Piesbe  Luc  Chables,  a 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution  of  celebrated  French  scene-painter,  died  in  Paris, 

1848,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  aged  86  years.    He  was  bom  at  St.  Clond,  in 

upon  its  suppression  by  the  late  King  of  Naples,  1782,  and  displayed  so  decided  a  talent  for 

fied  into  exile.    Fortunately,  however,  he  ob-  music  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  an 

tained  the  patronage  of  Count  Cavour,  who  excellent  violinist,  and  also  something  of  an 

employed  him  in  the  Statistical  Department  of  operatic  composer.     After    studying   twelve 

the  Board  of  Agricultare  and  Commerce  in  years  at  the  Goneervatoire  ds  Musiqnt^  an  acel- 

Piedmont.    On  the  annexation  of  Sicily  to  Sar-  dent,  which  unfitted  him  for  a  public  singer, 

dinia,  Cordova  was  returned  to  the  Italian  Par-  obliged  him  to  turn  from  vocal  music  to  draw- 

liament,  and  he  held  office  under  Ricasoli  and  ing,  and,  as  a  pupil  of  BellangS^^e  soon  dis- 

Ratazzi.    He  subsequently  held  the  post  of  tinguished  himself  in  the  art  of  decoration  and 

Procurator-General  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  scene-painting.    In  1810  he  was  intrusted  by 

but  retired  some  years  since  to  a  senatorial  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westphalia,  with 

chair.    He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  not  the  decorations  of  the  chief  theatre  of  CasseL 

unlike  Burke  in  style  of  oratory.  In  1826  he  superintended  the  coronation  fes- 

Sept.  — . — Reynolds,    John,    an    eminent  tivities  of  Charles  X. 

teacher,  botanist,  and  antiquarian,  in  London,  Oct.  — . —  Farbutt,   Colonel    Fraitcis,  an 

died  in  that  city,  aged  76  years.    He  was  bom  English  diplomatist,  and  officer  in  the  British 

in  Islington,  was  carefully  educated,  and,  hav-  Army,  died  at  Dover,  England,  aged  64  years, 

ing  established  a  school  in  St.  John^s  Street,  He  was  formerly  in  the  diplomatic   senrice  in 

London,  labored  with  untiring  devotion  there  the  East.    Having  joined  the  Bombay  Cavalry, 

for  upward  of  fifty  years.    He  took  an  active  he  was  employed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 

part  in  founding  the  "Mechanics' Institute,"  Persia,  ana  literward  was  secretary  to  the 

also  the  Botanical  Society  of  Regent's  Park,  English  minister  plenipotentiary  in  that  conn- 

and  was  an  original  member  of  the  College  of  try.    He  was  also  secretary  of  legation  and 
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charge  d'affaires  at  the  conrt  of  Persia.  He  House  and  Attomej-General.  He  was  a  mem- 
resigned  his  appointment  at  the  court  of  Te-  ber  of  the^  Conference  which  met  in  Quebec  in 
heran  in  1852,  and  was  promoted  to  a  colonel-  1864,  and  of  the  London  Conference  which 
C7  in  1855.  settled  the  details  of  the  Confederation  Act. 
Oct.  — . — HiLDEBBANBT,  Edoitabd,  a  geo-  When  the  Union  became  a  fact,  he  presented 
graphical  painter,  died  in  Berlin.  He  was  bom  himself  for  election  to  the  voters  of  Northum- 
in  Dantzic,  and  had  made  a  considerable  local  berland,  and  was  returned  bj  a  large  minority. 

reputation  as  a  landscape-painter  when,  through       Nov.  10. — ^Hastings,  ,  Marquis  of,    a 

the  influence  of  Humboldt,  he  was  sent  to  Bra-  young  English  nobleman,  died  in  London,  at 
zil  to  paint  the  scenery  of  that  country.    After-  the  age  of  26  years.    He  inherited  at  an  early 
ward  he  came  to  this  country,  and  established  age  a  large  fortune,  consisting  principally  of 
himself  in  New  York,  but  his  success  not  meet-  landed  estates,  but  his  inordinate  love  for  the 
ing  his  expectations,  he  returned  to  Prussia  and  sports  of  the  turf  and  his  reckless  expenditures 
won  some  fame.    His  pictures  were  more  val-  in  different  directions  speedily  reduced  him  to 
uable  as  scientific  records  of  scenery  than  at-  bankruptcy,  and  sent  him  to  an  early  graye. 
tractive  to  the  public  generally.  Nov.  12. — ^Havin,  Leonob  Joseph,  a  French 
Oct.  — . — SiAM,  PHRA-BASD-SAMnETOH-PHSA-  publicist  and  editor,  died  in  Paris.    He  was 
Phabamendb-Maha-Monxttt,    first   King   o^  bom  in  1799,  at  Saint  L6,  and  received  his 
died  at  Bangkok.    He  was  bom  about  1805,  education  in  his  native  land,  but  his  father, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  Rheu  Din  Xlang,  in  having  been  amember  of  the  National  Conven- 
1825,  by  right  of  his  being  eldest  son  of  the  tion  that  decreed  the  deatibi  of  Louis  XYL,  was 
Queen.    He  was,  however,  set  aside  by  one  of  included  in  the  list  of  proscribed  regicides 
his  elder  brothers,  and  became  a  Buddhist  drawn  up  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
monk^  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  being  compelled 
studying  dead  and  modem  languages.    He  ao-  to  leave  his  country  in  1816,  his  son  accom- 
quired  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  panied  him,  sharing  his  exile  till  1820.    On  his 
spoke  English  with  great  fluency,  and  was  a  return  to  France,  the  future  joumalist  joined 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  the  young  men  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in 
Upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  April,  1856,  he  1880  was  elected  a  deputy  from  the  provinces 
ascended  the  throne.    Discarding  the  monastic  of  the  west,  charged  with  the  duty  of  instruct- 
dress,  he  took  the  above  title,  and  immediately  ing  the  Provisional   Government  as  to   the 
instituted  several  reforms,  among  ^hich,  it  may  wants  and  views  of  the  people  of  the  depart- 
be  remarked,  that  he  exercised  his  troops  ac-  ments.    In  1839  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of 
cording  to  the  European  system,  establisned  a  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  which  he  had 
royal  printing-press,  and  granted  freedom  of  been  elected  from  Saint  L6  in  1861,  but  his 
worship.     In  April,   1855,  he    concluded    a  liberal  views  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Gov- 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  ernment,  and  in  1842,  through  ministerial  in- 
1856   similar  treaties  with  France    and   the  fluence,  he  lost  his  position.    Still  retaining  his 
United  States.    He  paid  great  attention  to  seat,however,  he  ranged  himself  beside  Odillon 
the  development  of  the  internal  resources  of  Barrot,  with  whom  he  almost  constantly  acted 
his    kingdom,  and  caused   numerous   roads,  in  the  opposition.    In  the  reform  a^tation  ho 
canals,  etc.,  to  be  constructed  in  various  parts  took  a  principal  part  in  organizing  the  banquet 
of  Siam.    In  1868  he  afforded  every  possible  of  Thorigny,  which  led  to  such  important  re- 
facility  for  enabling  scientific  men,  coming  from  suits.    After  the  revolution  of  February  he 
other  countries,  to  take  observations  of  the  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  the 
eclipse.  Constituent  Assembly,  and  on  all  political  and 
Oct.  — . — ToMMT,  a  Japanese  youth,  an  at-  social  questions  voted  with  the  Right  till  De- 
tctche  of  the  Japanese  embassy,  which  visited  cember.     When   Louis  Napoleon  had   been 
the  United  States  in  1860,  was  killed  in  one  of  elected  President,  Havin,  allying  himself  with 
the  late  actions  near  Neegata.    His  bravery  the  Democratic  party,  exerted  himself  greatiy 
had  won  for  him  several  promotions.    While  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  Constituent 
in  this  country  his  brilliancy  and  quickness  of  Assembly.    He  was  subsequently  elected  mem- 
intellect  made  him  a  special  favorite  with  the  ber  of  the  Council  of  State;  and,  in  1868,  as  an 
public.  opposition  candidate,  he  was  chosen  to  the 
Hfov.  9. — ^JoHNSoN,  Hon.  Johk  Meboeb,  mem-  Corps  L^gislatif,  both  for  Paris  and  Manche, 
ber  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  for  Northum-  but  decided  to  sit   for  the  latter.    His  fame 
berland,  K.  B. ;  died  there,  aged  50  years.    He  rests  principally  upon  his  management  of  the 
was  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  whence  his  Silcle^  of  which  journal  he  was  editor  for  sev- 
father,  who  was  a  timber-merchant,  emigrated  eral  years,  conducting  it  with  a  judgment  and 
to  Kew  Brunswick.  The  son,  having  been  edu-  an  ability  that  have  given  it  a  foremost  rank 
cated  in  the  Northumberland  County  Gram-  among  the  political  journals  of  France,  and  se- 
mar  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  cured  for  it  a  circulation  not  exceeded  perhaps 
He  soon  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  by  that  of  any  newspaper  of  the  same  class  in 
Legislature,  and  in  1854  was  made  Solicitor-  France. 

General.    In  1847  he  was  made  Postmaster-  Dec.  6. — SoHunoHEB,  Avoitst,  an  eminent 

General,  and  was  afterward  Speaker  of  the  German  philologist  and  aathor,  died  at  Jena. 
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Ee  was  bom  at  Meiningen,  March  11,1821,  iiutitatioiiB  he  greatly  admired,  and  thenceforth 
and  was  educated  at  the  Uniyersities  of  Leip-  made  this  ooimtrj  his  home, 
sic  and  Tubingen,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  Dec  27. — ^Matkb,  Sir  Riohabd,  K.  C.  B., 
was  a  pupil  of  Ewald,  under  whom  he  studied  Commissioner  of  London  Police,  died  in  that 
the  Semitic  languages,  as  well  as  the  Sanscrit  citj,  aged  72  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
and  the  Persic.  After  spending  two  years  with  land,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Ewald,  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  he  devoted  Dublin,  and  at  Trinity  OoUege,  Oambridge, 
himself  whoUy  to  philology,  going  through  a  where  he  graduated  in  1821.  The  foQowiiif 
regular  course  of  study  in  both  the  classical  year  he  was  admitted  to  t^e  bar  at  Lincoln's 
and  the  Oriental  languages,  under  the  most  dis-  Inn.  In  1829,  upon  the  organization  of  tbe 
tinguished  professors.  Subsequently  he  occu-  present  London  police  force,  he  was  appointed 
pied  professional  chairs  in  the  Universities  of  one  of  the  commissionera,  and  his  executive 
league  and  Jena.  He  repeatedly  declined  the  ability  and  untiring  energy  did  mnch  towsrd 
most  honorable  appointments  in  Russia,  but,  at  rendering  that  organization  so  effective.  He 
the  request  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial  was  a  man  of  marked  eccentricity  and  some- 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  a  series  of  times  was  severe  in  his  ideas  of  discipline,  sad 
works  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Sla-  the  riot  of  Hyde  Park  was  mainly  the  result  of 
Yonio  philology.  his  attempt  to  suppress  the  Snndaj  meetings 

Dec,  9« — ^DzifOTBB,  Louis,  a  French  jour-  of  workingmen.     With  all  his  eoeentricities, 

nalist  and  noveUst,  ^ed  in  Paris.    He  was  one  however,  he  was  an  excellent  officer, 

of  the  founders  of  the   Cha/rioaH  and  the  Dec,  — . — ^Dela^vionb,  Gbsxain,  a  dramatie 

SUele.  writer,  brother  of  Oasimir  Delavigne,  died  at 

Dee.  27. — Beebsxi,  Count  John  de,  a  Rus-  Montmorency,  France,  aged  79  years.    In  1811 

sian  nobleman  and  officer  in  the  Russian  Army,  and  1813  he  produced  the  "  Dervis,''  the  ^  Au- 

died  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  aged  about  70  years,  berge,"  and  ^^  Thibault."    He  was  the  Mend 

He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  inherited  a  large  and    colaborer   of   Scribe,    with    whom  he 

and  valuable  estate  near  Moscow,  together  brought  out  the  **  Ma^on "  in  1823,  the  ^^Mo- 

with  250  serfs ;  but  at  an  early  age  entered  the  ette  "  in  1828,  the  *^  Somnambnle  "  in  18129,  tiie 

army,  and  was  in  the  campaign  against  the  "  Mysteries  d^Udolphe^' in  1652,  and  the '^Ko&- 

Turks  in  1825.    He  distinguished  himself  in  ne  Sanglante  "  in  1854^    In  oonjnnctson  with 

the  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  his  brother  Oasimir,  he  was  the  author  of 

lieutenant-coloneL   On  his  return  to  St.  Peters-  '^  Oharles  the  Sixth,'^  played  for  the  iSrst  time 

burg,  filled  with  ideas  of  liberty  which  he  in  1848. 

could  not  suppress,  he  emancipated  his  serfs.  Dec.  — .  —  Mallbfillb,  Ffiucncar,  a  well- 
In  1826,  when  Nicholas  succeeded  to  the  known  French  dramatist,  died  in  Paris,  aged 
throne,  the  count  compromised  himself  in  the  56  years.  He  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
insurrection  of  that  year,  and  was  obliged  to  His  first  dramatic  composition  was  ^^  Glenar- 
leave  his  native  country  and  all  his  possessions,  von,"  represented  in  1835  at  the  Amhagn  Oo- 
and  seek  in  other  countries  that  liberty  of  mique.  From  that  time  forward  he  wrote  con- 
thought  and  action  denied  him  in  his  own.  He  stantly  for  the  stage.  Among  the  best-known 
reached  Hamburg  in  safety,  and  soon  began  to  of  his  works  are  "Psyche,"  phiyed  at  the  Ym- 
realize  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  Ac-  deville  in  1845;  "Porta  Spada,^' produced  at 
customed  to  wealth  and  luxury,  he  now  found  the  Gait6  in  1849 ;  "Le  Oceur  et  la  Dot "  and 
it  necessary  to  do  something  to  procure  the  "  Les  Deux  Veuves,"  both  brought  oat  at  tiie 
means  of  subsistence.  He  was  a  prpficient  in  Th6&tre  Frangais,  the  former  in  1858,  and  the 
eight  or  ten  languages,  and  thought  of  offering  latter  in  1860 ;  and  "  Les  Mdres  Repenties,^^ 
himself  as  a  teacher,  but  very  soon  abandoned  produced  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  repro- 
the  idea.  He  had  cultivated  somewhat  a  taste  duced  at  the  Vaudeville.  His  "  Susceptiqu^"^ 
for  drawiug,  and  one  day,  while  examining  an  written  last  year  for  the  Th64tre  Fran^ais,  but 
ivory  miniature,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  played  at  the  Th6Atre  Oluny,  was  also  a  gre«t 
to  make  an  effort  to  pamt  miniatures.  His  success.  At  the  time  of  his  death  M.  MaSe 
first  attempt  was  the  production  of  a  marvel-  fiUe  was  engaged  upon  the  composition  of  a 
loualy  correct  likeness  of  a  young  English  lady,  piece  for  M.  Harmant  of  the  Vaudeville,  ea* 
without  any  sitting.  Thus  he  began,  and  in  a  titled  "  Le  Gentilhomme  Bourgeois,"  which 
short  time  his  works  attracted  the  attention  of  remains  unfinished. 

prominent  officers  in  the  Danish  Army,  by  OHIO.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  mec 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  the  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and  oonlanued 
King  of  Denmark,  and  recommended  to  the  in  session  until  the  18th  of  May,  when  it  ad- 
King  of  Prussia.  Subsequently  Oount  de  Beer-  joumed  to  meet  again  on  the  23d  of  Novanber. 
ski  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  elected  in  the  preceding 
attract  great  notice  as  an  artist.  His  paintings,  fall  by  the  Republican  voters  for  Governor  of 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Orystal  Palace,  the  State,  was  inaugurated  soon  after  the 
at  the  World^s  Fair,  in  London,  1851,  won  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  Legislatnre  itself 
first  premium.  He  was  afterward  employed  had  a  small  Democratic  m^ority  in  both 
to  paint  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain.  In  branches. 
1859  he  came  to  the  United  States,  whose  free  One  of  the  propositions  introduced  at  this 
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session  was  embodied  in  a  joint  resolution  re-  posed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

scinding  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of  1867,  °*^®',^  j^^SfJ^  ^i^^drawn  and  reftiBed. 

by  which  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  .«^  ,  \.  ^  ^^2^  ?^  S*®  fS'®^"*^  preomblo 
n««-*:4.«*5^«  IrlX^TT  •*  i  ««^j«*A*iw*i,  *y  *»**^  and  resolution,  certified  to  by  the  Bpeaker  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  was  ratified.  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  the  President  of  the 
This  subject  was  brought  forward  before  the  Senate,  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
inauguration  of  Governor  Hayes,  and  in  his  States,  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Bepresentatives 
inaugural  address  that  official  alluded  to  the  "*  Congress,  and  to  each  of  the  Governors  of  the  re- 
subject,  deprecating  any  action  of  the  kind  '^^tv^^^  the  President  of  the  United  States 
contemplated.  I  submit,"  said  he,  "  that  be  respectftOly  requested  to  cause  to  be  forwarded  to 
nothing  has  occurred  which  warrants  the  the  Governor  of  Ohio  any  and  *all  papers  on  file  in 
opinion  that  the  ratification,  by  the  last  General  *^®  executive  department  at  Washington,  certifying 
Assembly,  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  i^!,™*iUSliS  ^Z«?«Sh^*?''^'?^  Assembly  of  Ohio  of 
the  Oon^ltution  of  the  United  States  was  not  feLTdSf  oSroVlr^nS^^^^^  '^1 
m  accordance  with  the  deliberate  and  settled  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Bepresen- 
convictions  of  the  people.  That  amendment  tatives  be  requested  to  return  to  the  same  officer  any 
was,  after  the  amplest  discussion,  upon  an  oertiflcate  that  may  have  been  filed  with  them,  or 
issue  distinctly  presented,  sanctioned   by   a  '^**^^^^*^^°^' °^^^»"/3gJ^°9«"y^^^ 

large  m^'ority  of  the  people.      If  any  fact  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 

exists  which  justifies  the  belief  that  they  now  J.  C.  LE£,  President  of  the  Senate. 

wish  that  the  resolution  should  be  repealed,  by  January  16,  a.  d.  1868. 

which  the  assent  of  Ohio  was  given  to  that  Several  Republican  members  of  the  Legisla- 
important  amendment,  it  has  not  been  brought  ture  entered  protests  against  this  action,  and  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  public"  But  the  mfgority  was  moved  that  these  protests  be  forwarded  to 
in  the  General  Assembly  appear  to  have  enter-  Washington  also ;  but  this  proposition  was  re- 
tained a  difiTerent  opinion  from  that  of  tiie  jected  by  a  strict  party  vote, 
chief  executive  of  the  State,  and  the  following  At  a  later  period  in  the  session,  another 
resolutions  were  passed  and  forwarded  to  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
Washington,  where,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  was  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  by  that  States  by  Mr.  Sherman,  one  of  the  Senators 
body  laid  upon  the  table.  from  that  State,  who  asked  that  it  be  read,  and 

TFA^Mw.  onthellth  day  of  January,  a.  i>.  1867,  the  ^.^  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.     It  was,  he 

following  joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Gen-  said,  rather  an  extraordinary  resolution,  but  he 

end  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  wit :  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  present  it.     This  was  a 

Whereas,  the  General  AssemblvBiis received offloial  «« Joint  Resolution  protesting agwnst  the  recon- 

notification  of  the  passage  by  Doth  Houses  of  the  o+-n/»+?-n.«    «^+«   ^p  V»^««-..««    ««-i    «»»:,.«4.   4.t,^ 

Thirty-ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  struction  acts  of  Congress,  and  gainst  the 

first  session,  of  the  following  proposition  to  amend  passage  of  certain  bills  "  then  pending  before 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  a  oonstitu-  that  body,  and  instructing  the  Senators  and 

tional  minority  of  two-thirds  thereof,  in  the  words  requesting  the  Representatives  from  Ohio  "  to 

following,  to  wit :  ^^^^  ^j.  ^^  j.^pg^  ^^  ^^  former,  and  against 

[The  words  of  the  fourteenth  constitutional  the  passage  of  the  latter ;  ^'  and  was  in  these 

amendment  are  recited  at  length.]  words : 

WA4rea8j  three-fourths  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  Wh^reae^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
States  comprising  the  United  States  are  required  to  enacted  laws  and  is  now  considerixii;  measures  which, 
give  assent  to  the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  if  enacted  into  laws,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Gen- 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  before  it  becomes  a  eral  Assembly,  in  direct  oonfiict  with  the  plainest 
part  thereof:  Therefore,  provisions  of  the  Constitution :  Therefore, 

JResolved,  ly  ths  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Beii  resolved,  1.  That  this  General  Assembly  does 

Ohio.  That  we  hereby  ratify,  on  behalf  of  the  State  protest  against  the  acts  of  Congress  commonly  called 

of  Onio,  the  above  recited  proposed  amendment  to  the  reconstruction  acts,  because  the  same  are  subver- 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  states.  sive  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  the  liberty  and  pros- 

Hesolved,  That  certified  copies  of  the  foregoing  perity  of  the  people,  and  the  constitutional  powers  of 
preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Gov-  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Federal 
cmor  of  Ohio  to  the  President  of  the  Umted  States,  Government,  and  our  Senators  in  Congress  are  here- 
to the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  instructed,  and  our  Bepresentatives  in  Congress 
and  tho  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Bep-  requested,  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  all  said  acts, 
resentatives.  2.  That  this  General  Assembly  does  protest  against 

And  whereas  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress 

tho  United  States  is  valid  until  duly  ratified  by  three-  requiring  Uie  ooncurrenoe  of  two-thirds  of  the  judges 

fourths  of  all  the  States  composlnff  the  Unitea  States,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 

and^  until  such  ratification  is  completed,  any  State  has  nounce  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  because 

a  right  to  withdraw   her  assent  to  any  proposed  siud  proposition  is  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  is 

amendment :  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  judicial  department  of  tho 

And  wliereas  several  distinct  propositions  are  com-  Government, 

bined  in  the  same  proposed  amendment,  several  of  8.  And  this  General  Assembly  does  also  protest 

which  are  already  fuUy  provided  for  in  the  Constltu-  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  In  Con- 

tion  of  the  United  States,  and  to  which  no  person  or  grcss,  to  taKe  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 

party  objects :  Therefore,  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  cases 

Beit  resolved,  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  arising  under  said  reconstruction  acts,  because  said 

Ohio,  That  the  aoove  recited  resolution  be,  and  the  bill  proposes  to  deny  to  the  people  any  redress  for 

same  is  hereby,  rescinded,  and  the  ratification,  on  be-  wrongs  and  iiguries  they  may  suffer,  to  destroy  tho 

half  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  the  above-recited  pro-  just  and  necessary  powers  of  the  judicial  tribunals. 
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and  to  Bubjeet  the  oonntry  to  an  unoontroUed  and  datj  of  the  election  jadgefi  to  ohaQenge  the 
uncontrollable  military  despotism;  and  our  Senators  y^^  Qf  eyeiy  person  who  had  a  visible  admix- 
in  Congress  are  hereby  instructed,  and  our  Bepresen-  X  f  AfriAftn  hlnod   nndAr  a  hftAvr  neTudtr 
totives  in  Congress  reauested,  to  oppose  and  vote  J^r®  ?i  Atncan  Dlood,  nnaer  a  neavr  penalty 
against  the  passage  of  sid  bills.  for  diaregarding  the  requirementa  of  the  law. 
4.  That  the  Governor  is  hereby  requested  to  for-  Any  person  so  challenged  was  required  to 
wardacopy  of  these  resolutions  to  each  of  our  Sena^  swear,  from  his    own    knowledge,     that   h]» 
tors  and  ^presjntatives  in  Congress,  »nd  to  each  parents  were  married  and  lived  together  as 
BuSs'  ^^^'*            ®"ioHN  F  FOLL^^^^^  bnsband  and  wife  that  neither  of  ^  parents 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  bad  any  visible  admixtare  of  Afiican  blood, 
J.  C.  L££,  President  of  the  Senate.  that  in  the  commonity  in  which  he  lived  he 
Adopted  April  18, 1868.  ^^gg  classed  as  a  white  man  and  associated 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  in  the  Legis-  with  white  people,  and  that  his  children  at- 
lature  after  a  protracted  discussion,  by  a  strict  tended   the   common   schools    organised  fw 
party  vote.  white  children.    He  was  further  required  to 
When  the  bill  for  readmitting  the  State  of  produce  two  credible  witnesses,  who   could 
Alabama  to  the  Union  was  before  the  United  swear  that  they  were  acouainted  with  him 
States  Senate,  the  following  was  sent  to  that  and  with  his  parents,  and  knew  of  th«r  owb 
body  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio :  knowledge  that  they  had  no  visible  adnuxtim 

BeiK>lv0d,  That  the  bill  mtroduoed  in  the  Senate  of  ^^  ,A?^T*  ^^^  "'^  *^**  ^/^  -T®"  I?™^ 

the  United  States  by  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  one  of  and  "V«d  together  as  man  and  wife.     After  aU 

the  Senators  from  this  State,  declaring  the  pretended  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  judges  were 

oonstitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama  ratified,  after  it  to  tender  to  him  the  following  oafii  or  affina* 

hasbeenrejwtedby  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  arid  ^tion:   "You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affinn) 

State,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  it  x|,^i  x^  x^^  v,«„|.  ^^  ^«.„,  ir«^«rizwi«<k  -*j  i^K^f 

wah  submitted,  iS  another  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^®?t  of  your  ^owledge  and  bdje^ 

good  faith  on  tne  part  of  the  fViends  of  the  so-called  you  are  a  white  male  citizen  of  the  Lnited 

Congressional  system  of  reconstruction,  and  is  an  ad-  States,   and   know  the  fact  to  be  SO  from  % 

ditional  evidence  of  their  intention  to  overthrow,  by  knowledire  of   both   your  parents    and  your 

force  or  ftiaud^theConstttutionofthe  United  States,  pedigree!"   and  if  the  judges  shall  then  re- 

and  estabhsh  m  its  stead  the  government  of  an  irre-  i'".^6*'=^»      7^  .i!  Jr    t?  v   ,r^    j        ,v^ 

sponsible  Congressional  Directoiy,  backed  by  the  <^^^^  ^aid  vote,  the  words      chftUenged  on  the 

bavonets  of  a  military  chieftain.  ground  of  visible  admixture  of  AMcan  blood '^ 

Kesolved^  That  this  Oeneral  Assembly  does  protest  shall  be  entered  on  the  poU  book  opposite  said 

against  thus  forciM  on  a  sUtor  Stete  a  constitution  voter's  name.    A  case  under  this  law  arose  at 

made  by  disfranchising  any  one  who  refVised  to  take  ^  «^^«j«i  ^i«^*i^«   ;^   n««««   r\ «♦-.  -«j  -,•« 

a  test  oath  in  favor^  negro  suffrage,  and  that  we  ?  ^P^^^^l  elecfaon  m  Green  Oountv,  and  was 
will  never  recognize  as  legitimate  any  State  Govern-  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  its  June  seg- 
ment, so  established  by  Congressional  usurpation,  sion,  on  a  motion  to  file  a  petition  in  error, 
and  our  Senators  in  Confrress  are  directed,  and  our  and  the  law  was  pronounced  unconstitotioiiaL 
Bepresentatives  requested,  to  vote  against  said  bill.  txqXL  and  void' 

A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  legisla-        Other  laws  were  passed  affecting  the  sabjeet 

tors  was  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  or  franchise,  among  them  ^'  an  act  to  preserve 

question    of   what    constituted    a    '^  white  "  the  purity  of  elections,"  which  contains  the 

man.    The  Constitution  of  1851  gave  the  suf-  following  provision  with  regard  to  students  at 

frage  only  to  white  male  citizens,  and  it  has  the  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State : 
since  been  several  times  decided  by  the  courts       A  person  shall  not  be  considered  or  held  to  hare 

of  the  State,  that  any  person  otherwise  quali-  gi^ed  a  residence  in  any  township,  city,  or  inow- 

fied  could  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting  if  he  V^^  riUage  of  .this  State  who  maynow  be  in  n- 

v-^  -  «-« ^«;irv-««««  ^  (i^iTuo.  v^r>^A  1?    Ti*o,  tendance  upon,  or  who  shall  hereafter  come  mto 

had  a  preponderance  of/*  white  Wood."    The  g^^h  township;  «ty,  or  incorporated  village,  to  si- 

subject  was  brought  up  in  the  last  Legislature  tend,  any  school,  seminaiy,   aoademv,    oMlege,  or 

by  a  case   of  contested   election.     Mr.  H.  0.  institution  of  learning  located  or  estabnahed  therein, 

Jones  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  Eighth  «  a  Pf»pil»  sphoUr,  or  student,  unless  the  person  m 

Senatorial  District  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  ft*«^<i«?ee  in  such  school,  semmary,  aoademv,  ool- 

Z.  11         11    V  A  \r      TT^rri  j     ™  J^**^  lege,  university,  or  other  mstitution  of  leaniin«,  m 

actuaUy  cast,  but  Mr.  H.  M.  Onderdonk  ap-  guch  pupil,  scholar,  or  student,  was  a  legally  qja&&td 

peared  to  contest  his  nght  to  a  seat  m  that  elector  of  the  township,  city,  or  iQcorpors^ed  vil]a£«', 

body  on  the  ground  that  a  part  of  the  persons  in  which  the  same  is  located  or  established,  or  unia* 

voting  for  him  had  an  admixture  of  African  the  PupU,  scholar,  or  student.  shaU  upon  his  ostk 

ivi^^j     ««^  -nr^.^   4-i«A.^«^«/v   .?:o^»«i;4)r^;i    a..>^  declare  that  he  has  no  other  place  of  reaidenoe,  iBa 

blood,   and  were  therefore  disqualified  from  that  it  is  his  intention  to  maie  such  townahip/dty, 

votmg  by  the  provision  of  the   Constitution  or   incorporated   village,  his  place    of  permanest 

which  gives  the  suffrage  to  '^  white "  citizens  residence,  or  unless  the  parent  or  parents  of  saA 

only.     The  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit-  pupilj  scholar,  or  student,  had  an  actual  r»id«D£e 

tee,  who  reported  in  favor  of  ousting  Mr.  JJ-£  tSSSlt'i;?  «4t^"§?i^J^rS 

Jones  and  giving  the  seat  to  Mr.  Underdonk,  intention  of  making  the  same  such  residence  before, 

alleging  that  a  ^^  visible  admixture "  of  African  at  the  same  time,  or  since,  such  attendance  cgib> 

blood  was  sufficient  to  disqualify  a  person  from  menced. 

voting.    Their  report  was  adoptea  by  a  vote        The  inmates  of  the  asylum  for  disabled  sol- 

of  18  to  16.    This  action  was  afterward  forti-  diers  were  also  disfranchised,  snd  the  foUowiiu 

fied  by  the  passage  of  a  law,  known  as  the  provision  made  regarding  the  ballots  to  be  used 

*^ visible  admixture  law,"  which  made  it  the  at  elections: 
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That  all  ballots  voted  at  anj  election  hold  in  pnr-  force  a  QoYemment  for  them  are  imconstitutiona], 

suanoe  of  law  shall  be  written  on  plain  white  paper,  revolutionary,  and  despotic 

or  printed  with  black  ink  on  plain  white  news  print-  Besohtd^  Tnat  we  are  opposed,  both  in  principle 

lug  paper,  without  any  device  or  mark  of  any  de-  and  policv,  to  negro  suffrage ;  that  the  State  of  Ohio 


ticket ;  and  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  an;^  person  an  imposition  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  most 

to  print  for  distribution  at  the  polls^  or  distribute  to  base  usurpation. 

any  elector,  or  vote,  any  ballot  printed  or  written  JBesolvM,  That  the  practical  effect  of  the  so-called 

contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  provided,  that  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress  is,  to  deliver  over  ten 

nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  pro-  States  to  the  political  and  social  control  of  negroes, 

Mbit  tne  erasure,  correction,  or  insertion,  of  any  and  to  place  tne  Uvea,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the 

name  by  pencil  mark  or  otherwise  upon  the  face  of  whites  residing  therein  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarous 

the  printed  ballot.  people ;  and  it  would  inevitably  lead  either  to  a  war  of 

Among  the  other  acts  of  this  Legislature  is  ^^^  ^'  ^  ^^  Africanization  of  the  South, 

one  making  it  an  offence,  pnnishable  by  im-  On  the  subject  of  national  finances,  they  ex- 

prisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  pressed  themselves  as  follows : 

than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years,  to  be  en-  Besohedj^  That,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  and 

gaged  as  prinoipal  in  any  prize-fight.   A  bill  to  conceded  n-auds  in  the  creation  of  the  pubUc  debt, 

remove  from  office  persons  guilty  of  habitual  *^?  ¥*^  of  the  country  is  pledged  to  its  payment, 

iTitnTiontinTi  failed    of  t^aaba^a   for  want  of  a  V^^^P^  and  interest,  accordmg  to  the  terms  of  the 

mtoxicauon  laiiea  oi   passage  lor  want  oi  a  several  acteofCongress,  under  which  the  bonds  rep- 

constitutional  migonty  m  the  House.       ^  resenting  the  debt  were  issued,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  political  conyentions  were  held  in  the  imd  we  are  opposed  to  any  plan  for  extending  the 

early  part  of  the  year.    No  governor  was  to  times  of  payment,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  gold 


be  nominated,  but  several  other  State  officers,  ^^ZTn""  "iST  'Jf".  ^®  pnncipai,  or  to  anv  aeciara- 

together  witll  delegates  to  the  national  C^-  ^2?cl^^o^X^^^Sly^lSn^Sr1  ?^^^^^^ 

ventions  and  presidential  electors,  were  to  be  millions  to  the  burden  of  the  debt,  and  to  the  whole 

Darned.    The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  insane  flnancial  policy  of  which  these  measures  are  a 

on  the  ^th  of  January,  and  nominated  Thomas  P*^.   _    ^  ^^  ^      ..^    ^ 

Hubbard  for  SecretarV  of  State,  and  William  ,^^??fT?;  J>*'  neitiier  foiwettmg  nor  denying  our 

«    vr.      i_  ^      T  J       '^  J.V      a                 /V  7!r  ancient  faith  that  gold  and  silver  com  form  the  cur- 

fci.   JFinck  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Uourt.  rencyof  the  Constitution,  we  declare  that  the  llve- 

rhe  position  of  the  party  on  the  various  po-  twentv  bonds  shoiQd  be  pidd  in  the  same  currency  re- 

iitical   questions  of  the  day  was  defined  in  a  ceivea  by  the  Government  for  their  issue,  and  that,  by 

ong  series  of  resolutions.    The  general  tenets  *fc,^2'^^^,  ?^  the  mononoly  granted  to  *^.^^*: 

,/.  f^ ^„  «^«^  „«*  ♦u,4.i»  i«  *iCk  f^^r^^i-^^.  tional  Banks,  this  result  can  be  accomplished  without 

>f  the  party  were  set  forth  m  the  following :  ^^  ^^ue  or  dangerous  increase  of  pafer  money,  now 

Jieaolvsd,  That,  unalterably  opposed  to  the  doc-  the  only  circulating  medium,  thus  relieving  our  peo- 

rines  which  lead  to  consolidation,  we  renew,  with  un-  pie  from  the  burden  of  a  debt,  the  tendency  of  which 

lagging  zeal  and  increased  ener^,  our  attachment  to  is  always  to  corrupt  and  enslave,  and  our  Govem- 

hat  political  creed  which  has  ever  been  so  stanchly  ment  ftt>m  the  reproach  of  paying  a  favored  class  in 

idhcred  to  by  our  oiganization   through  days  of  gold,  while  discharging  its  debts  to  all  others,  in- 

roublo  and  disaster,  as  well  as  good  fortune  and  pros-  eluding  pensions  to  widows  and  soldiers,  in  an  infe- 

>€rity :  which  was  thus  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeffer-  rior  currency. 

on  :  ^^  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  what-  Beaohed^  That  this  plan  violates  no  law,  impairs 

ver  state  or  persuasion — religious   or  ]>olitical —  no  contracts,  breaks  no  faith,  and,  instead  of  retarding 

»eace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  na-  a  return  to  specie  payment,  is  the  shortest  because 

ions,  entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  theonly  safe  way  or  reaching  that  end. 

f  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  Betohed^  That  all  the  property  of  the  country,  in- 

aost    competent   administration    of  our   domestic  eluding  the  Government  bonds,  which  receives  the 

oncems  and  the  surest  bulwark  against  aati  repub-  equal  protection  of  the  Gov'emment,  should  bear  an 

[can  tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the  General  equal  share  in  its  burdens. 

Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  _,        . ,              ,          xv    j     i  •        ^             x 

heet-anchor  of  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad:  a  Tney  then  condemn  the  doctrine  ot  perpet- 

ealons  care  of  the  rights  of  elections  by  the  people,  ual  allegiance,  speak  a  word  of  encouragement 

nd  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  for  Andrew  Johnson   "in  his  struggle  with 

uthority."  Congressional  usurpation,"  thank  the  soldiers 

With  regard  to  the  reconstruction  acts  of  of  the  late  war  for  their  "fortitude  and  gal- 

^ongress  and  the  position  of  the  negro,  they  lantry,"  and  close  with  the  following: 

«  '  »    J  mi.  X             J        *-u   1    .  1  X.  Besohed.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  country  have 

JUfolved,  That  we  condemn  the  legislative  usurp^  neither  the  purpose  nor  desire  to  reestablish  slavery, 

ons  of  Congress,  and  particularly  the  several  acts  of  ^^^  ^  assume  Miy  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  States 

aconstruction,  so  called,  as  violative  of  the  oonsti-  int^w  \^  rebellion 

itional  compact  between  the  States,  and  as  utterly  ^ 

ibversive  or  every  principle  of  self-government  that  The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 

istingiiishes  a  free  people.  Columbus,  on  the  4th  of  March,  a«d  organized 

Be^ed,  That  we  M^  opposed  to  Miy  measures  ,      electiilg  Lieutenant-Governor  Jno.  C.  Lee 

hich  reoogmae  that  the  mtegnty  of  the  Umon  was  ^^  ■Sr^.j  ®  ^x^uj^uouir-v^v  ^     v     ^             "^ 

ver  brokeS-that  any  of  its  iSemliers  were  ever  out  for  President  with  a  Vice-President  from  each 

-and  tliat  we  determinedly  insist  that  the  Southern  Congressional  District.      Isaac  B.   Sherwood 

tates,  no  longer  being  in  insurrection,  or  at  war  ^as  nominated  for  Secretary  of  State ;  and 

ith  the  Federal  Q<)vernment,  are  entitled  to  the  fhll  ^miam  White  for    Judge    of   the  Supreme 

|?^^Snrh?Si?SrSd'ft  *de»riit~^  Oonrt.     The  platfonn  of  .the  party  in  Ohio 

lem  by  Congress  and  its  eflforts  to  dictate  by  military  was  set  forth  m  the  foUowmg  resolutions : 
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Jisioloed,  by  tho  Union  party  of  Ohio  in  convention  and  the  redaction  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  tb« 

assombled.  That  the    National   Bepublican   Union  thoroiurh  revision  and  BimpliflcaUon  of  our  sptem of 

party,  having  preserved  Uie  integrity  of  the  ooantrr,  Fedenu  taxation,  ao  as  to  equalize  and  lignten  the 

having  defeated  the  atrocioua  attempts  lately  maae  burdenaof  taxation  of  the  people, 

to  inaugurate  appeals  to  arms  and  civil  war  from  the  £eaolvedy  That  the  Bepublican  party  pledges  itself 

legitimate  results  of  legal  and  constitutional  elections,  to  a  faithful  payment  of  the  public  debt,  aoeozdjsg  to 

and  having  placed  American  nationality  on  the  solia  the  laws  under  which  the  flve-twen^  bonds  were  i»- 

foundation  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  will  elect  sued ;  that  said  bonds  should  be  paid  in  the  enrreaey 

to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  next  Novem-  of  the  country  which  may  be  a  legal  tender  when  the 

ber,  a  man  under  whose  administration  will  be  com-  (Government  shall  be  prepared  to  redeem  ett^  bonds. 

pleted  the  great  task  of  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  Betolv^  That  we  heartily  approve  the  polky  U 

nationality,  liberty,  and  true  democracy,  and  who.  Congress  in  airesting  contraction,  and  bekeve  tlus 

with  firmness,  yet  with  moderation,  with  justice,  yet  the  issue  of  currency  should  be  oonunensurate  wi± 

with  charity  and  liberaJity,  with  unswerving  loyalty,  the  industrial  and  conunercial  interests  of  the  pe»- 

yet  with  prudence  and  statesmanship,  will  heal  the  pie. 

wounds  of  the  war,  reconcile  the  hostile  elements,  Hetolved,  That  iustice  and  sound   policy  rcq^ir« 

and,  by  his  wisdom,  economy,  rectitude,  and  food  that  all  property  snould  bear  its  equal  share  of  pobD: 

fiuth.  will  restore  those  sections  of  the  country,  which  burdens,  and  that  this  prindple  oug^ht  to  be  applitid 

rebeUion  has  desolated,  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  all  United  States  bonds  hereafter  issued,  by  m^- 

and,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people's  rep-  ing  them  liable,  by  express  provisions  of  law,  feotaxa- 

resentatives  in  Congress,  will  establish  the  relations  tion  precisely  as  other  property, 

of  tho  several  States  to  a  regenerated  Umon,  and  to  £e»olv€d,  That  we  mfp  upon  the  National  antbon* 

the  blessings  of  everlasting  domestic  peace.  ties  the  propriety  of  initiating  negotiations  to  estaUklx 

Besolvedj  That,  at  this  juncture,  the  eyes  of  the  international  rules  of  expatriation  upon  the  baab  cf 

country  are  directed  to  one  man  who  is  eminently  our  naturalization  laws,  so  that  each  nation  shall  ree- 

aualifled,  by  his  character,  position,  antecedents,  and  ognize  naturalization  by  the  other  as  terminatiB^  Ik 

le  universal  confidence  which  he  enjoys,  to  secure  a  former  allegiance  and  conferring  all  nghts  of  dtizes- 

triumphant  election  next  November,  to  terminate,  ship ;  and  we  affirm  the  duty  of  the  rederal  Govefc- 

when  m  office,  the  present  state  of  transition  and  sus-  ment  to  extend  adequate  and  equal  protection  to  all 

pcnse,  and  to  guide  the  nation  to  a  new  era  of  good  its  citizens  at  home  and  abroadil  native  and  natma}- 

feeling,  and  to  restore  confidence.  ized,  when  in  the  legitimate  and  peaceable  exerttK 

Resolved.  That  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant  as  our  candi-  of  their  leeal  or  natural  rights, 

date  for  the  Presidency,  and  Benjamin  F.  Wade  for  Z2e8oZ««£^  That  we  reiterate,  to  the  soldiers  and  s^U- 

the  Vice-Presidency,  and  the  history  of  the  last  seven  ors  of  the  Kepublic,  our  expressions  of  heartfelt  graii- 

years  for  our  platform,  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  tude  for  their  heroic  sacrifices  and  services,  which 

the  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Amen-  will  forever  be  held  in  afTeotioDste  lemembniice  br 

can  people.  the  American  people,  and  that,  while  we  call  Dp<A 

Meaohedj  That  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  pacifica-  them  to  sustam  at  the  baUot-oox  the  great  cause 

tion  of  the  country  has  been  tho  persistent  opposition  which  their  valor  and  endurance  have  saved  in  tlie 

of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  reconstruction  of  civil  field,  we  pledge  to  the  maimed  who  survive,  and  to 

government  in  the  rebellious  States  under  the  au-  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell,  the  oublia 

thority  of  national  legislation,  by  keeping  alive  the  faith  for  the  payment  of  all  their  pensions  and  ooun- 

spirit  of  rebellion,  ana  reviving  the  hopes  of  a  resto-  ties. 

ration  to  political  power  of  its  great  ally— the  Demo-  Betolved^  That  we  remember  with  pride  and  eads- 

cratio  party.  faction  the  services  of  that  noble  patriot  and  states- 

Besolved^  That  wo  approve  and  applaud  the  action  man,  and  son  of  Ohio,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  that 

of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  the  recent  exercise  we  hereby  heartily  indorse  his  reooit  ofBeud  aedoa 

of  the  high  constitutional  prerogative  b^  the  impeach-  in  retaining  his  position  as  Secretaiy  of  War.  aad 

ment  of  Andrew  Johnson  for  high  crimes  and  mis-  trust  that  nis  great  experienoe  and  ability  will  t>e 

demeanors  in  office;  believing  it  to  be  the  constitu-  continued  at  the  headof^Uie  War  Department, 
tional  function  of  the  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court  of  jus- 

tice,  to  finally  determine  every  question  of  law  and  At  the  State  election  on  the  second  Tuesday 

fact  arising  in  the  course  of  the  prosecution,  we  in-  in  October,  the  Bepublican  candidates  were 

yoke  from  all  parties  a  peaceable  and  law-abiding  elected.    The  whole  vote  oast  for  Secretary  of 
submission  to  its  judgment  m  the  case. 


tion 

State 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 'the' United  States,  "  On"  the  19  th  of  October' an  address  isaed 

Sd  iSa"?nro^rptptluCatrthT^^1o  1?  ^^  a^e  rooms  of  the  Democratic  Sfto,  Exeo- 

Ohio,  after  a  ftiU  and  exhaustmg  discussion,  had  en-  ^^^^^  Committee,  to  the  "  Democracy  of  Ohio.'' 

dorsed  with  over  forty  thousand  majority— the  Demo-  which,  **  without  pretenduig  to  denj  that  the 

cratic  party  has  again  manifested  tnat  its  restoration  results  of  the  recent  elections  were  ii^nrioiis  to 

to  power  would  put  in  jeopardy  the  results  of  our  the  best  interests  of  the  country  in  the  defess 

great  struggle,  undo  what  has  been  accomplished  by  ^pi^^^i  *;^i,^#.„  ««j  «.«^«.««*«:^4.:^  r^ ^^      *,» 

tbe  war,  wid  agiun  plunge  the  country  int6  disorde/,  ^  local  tickets  and  many  patriotic  Democrats,' 

confusion,  and  the  dangers  of  seoession,  disintegra-  declared  that  there  was  "  nothing  in  those  re- 

tion,  and  perhapsawar  of  races,  and  that,  to  avoid  the  suits  to  Justify  despondency  or  exonse  any  re- 

calamity  of  a  Democratic  victory,  it  becomes  the  duty  laxation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Democracy  in  b<s 

pf  all  tree  lovers  of  their  country  to  unite,  disregard-  ^^if  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  consUtutioiul 

mg  for  the  time  being  all  side  issues  or  questions  of  y-T  _f   i,      a  a        \^  j**«w^w  ou«  v,vu3iai,uuwua* 

mmor  imoortance,  untU  the  danger  of  a  fatal  reaction  {loerty."    After  showing  that  the  Democracy 

has  passed,  and  the  fiiiits  of  the  war  are  permanently  "ftd  gamed  ^*  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  votes  on 

secured  by  tho  election  of  a  loyal,  reliable,  and  pa-  the  State  ticket,"  and  in  1864  polled  18,000 

^^''^lI^T^iT\'         -J.  11  *v    j^      .  votes  more  at  the  N"ovember  election  than  at  the 

oiSS' Wn^erto~J^i±h'?irr,;?^'^X  Octobor  election,  the  addn«s  clo«>d  brim^ 

Government,  and  that  we  ur^e  upon  the  national  mgXne  "gallant  workers  and  votcrs-of  toe  JDem- 

Lcgislature  the  necessity  of  the  strictest  economy  ocratio  partj  to  keep  right  on  witli  the  work 
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irhich  has  gained  so  much  under  sach  adverse  cattle  from  the  South.    The  subject  was  snb- 

cirenmstances,  and,  disdaining  the  counsels  of  sequentlj  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Le- 

timidity  or  the  indifference  of  despair,  continue  stature. 

the  struggle   till  the  last  hour  of  the  8d  of  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  November,  the 

N^ovember.  in  the  discharge  of  a  solemn  dutj,  Ohio  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Columbus  was 

the  reward  of  which  will  be  the  redemption  of  destroyed  by  fire,  and  six  of  the  patients  were 

Dur  country  from  despotism  and  anarchy."  suffocated,  while  terrible  suffering  was  caused 

At  the  November  election  618,828  votes  were  to  many  others.    This  calamity  is  described  as 

3ast,  of  which  280,128  were  for  Grant  and  one  of  unusual  distress.    The  loss  to  the  State 

238,700  for  Seymour.     Grant's  minority  was  was  nearly  $200,000.    The  Legislature,  which 

il,428.  met  in  extra  session  on  the  28d  of  November, 

The  financial  condition  of  Ohio  is  improvinff.  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  cause 

[n  1845,  when  the  total  value  of  the  taxable  ofthe  fire,  the  extent  of  damage,  and  the  expedi- 

property  in  the  State  was  $186,142,666,  the  ency  of  rebuilding  the  institution.    A  mi^or- 

|)ublic  debt  amounted  to  $20,018,615.    In  1868,  ity  of  the  committee  reported  at  the  regular 

grith  the  total  of  taxable  property  at  $1,188,-  session  in  January  in  favor  of  transferring  the 

r64,779,  the  State  debt  was  $10,682,676.    The  site  and  remnants  of  the  buildings  to  the  Asy- 

*eceipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  have  lum  for  the  Blind  and  building  a  new  Insane 

}een  $4,847,484.82,  and  the  disbursements  for  Asylum,  the  selection  of  a  site  to  be  made  by 

ho  same  period  have  amounted  to  $4,456,-  a  committee  consisting  of  two  members  from 

^.86.  the  Senate  and  three  from  the  House.    There 

The  Ohio  railroads,  in  operation  on  the  80th  was  also  a  minority  report,  which  recommended 

)f  June,  measured  5,658.09  miles,  including  that  the  old  buildings  be  rebuilt  and  refitted 

)ver  2,000  miles  running  into  adjoining  States,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 

n  making  connection  with  other  lines  to  vari-  The  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  for 

>a9  parts  of  the  country.  The  number  of  work-  1869  opened  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  was 

nen  engaged  in  repairs  and  operations  on  these  constituted  as  follows : 

*oads  was  19,884.    The  total  cost  of  construct-  Bnmu, 

ng  these  railroads  was  $288,269,968,  and  the       Bepublieim 17 

equipments  cost  $14,299,91 6.     This  is  repre-       I>emocrBtio 20       ^  ^ 

jeuted    by  paid-up    capital    to   the   amount  Democratic  nudority..      8          7           10 

>f  $172,047,542;  fanded  debt,  $188,111,294;  ^.t^tt^it^              a  a    ^.\  ^       -      * 

loating  debt,  $8,494,466 ;  or  a  total  capital  of  .^^^^^J^^^'  *  grand-duchy  belonging  to 

$818,658,802,  against  an  entire  cost  of  $802,-  V^t  ^S!^}  German  Confederation.     Grand- 

)69,874.    The  gross  earnings  of  these  railroads  JF®,  Peter  I.,  bom  July  8,  1827;  succeeded 

or  one  year  was  $47,118,722,  while  the  expense  his  father,  Febniary  27,  1868.     Heir-appa- 

)foperatingthemwas$82,920,084,leaving$14,-  J®^*' ,^^"l^f  J'^®^^^    o???*  ^^™  Novem- 

198,688  for  the  net  earnings.    $6,968,726  were  ^^   }^i    IS^?-  ,^^\,^^^^    ^^   ™"?^ 

aid  out  for  construction  and  new  equipment.  Population,  m  1867,  816,622.     The  popuk- 

md  $3,801,291  in  dividends,  whUe  $1,644,875  *;?»   ^^'^^^^.^^^^^  *^?  EvangeUcal    State 

vere  paid  to  the  State  and  nation  in  taxes.  Church  was   241,881 ;    the  Romim   Oathoho 

The  number  of  school-houses  in  Ohio  is  population,    72,077 ;    other   Chnstiwis,    984; 

Ll,858,  with  a  total  value  of  $9,072,448.    The  J«f,?»  1,627;   religion  not   stated,  26.     The 

lumber  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the  Pji^^^^^^V^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^®^T'  counted  to 

iges  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  is  971,706—  7,967,600  .thalers.    The  army  is  fully  moor- 

t94,458  male  and  477,247  female— of  whom  porated  with  that  of  Prussia.    The  movement 

r04,767  are  enroUed  as  pupils;   average  daily    of  shippmg,  m  1866,  was  as  foUows : 

ittendance,  897,486,  of  whom  8,086  were  Gter- 

nan,  and  6,088  colored.    Number  of  teachers, 

U,568— male,  8,848,  female,  18,220;  average 

nonthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $88.62,  of  zttt 

emales,   $23.80.    Betums  from    647  private  of  which*  "dldentmr^ 

(chools  show  an  enrolment  of  26,460  pupils ;  vesBeto 
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Joint  IkkUot. 

49 

66 

66 

Y6 

ABBITAL8. 

CLBABAKOES. 

V«sm1i. 

LMta. 

VmmIi. 

LMti. 

7,671 
4,786 

177,856 
80,086 

7,Ma 

6,100 

188,675 
89,106 

here  were  66  aciidenues  with  6,167  students ;  jhe  merchant  navy,  on  January  1, 1867,  con- 

8  ladies'  seminaries  with  4,217  students;  and  ^^^^  ^f  190  yessels,  of  26,863  lasts.    Besides, 

56  colleges  with  4,738  students,  only  1,118  of  there  were  448  coasting  vessels,  of  7,227  lasts, 

yhom  were  pursumg  a  regular  collegiate  course.  OREGON.    The  relative  strength  of  poHt- 

Some  alarm  was  created  m  the  grazing  dis-  j^al  parties  m  Oregon  was  reversed  during  the 

Ticts  of  Ohio  dunng  the  summer  by  the  ap-  yg^r,  and  the  Democrats  carried  the  State  by 

iearance  of  what  IS  known  as  the  Texas  cattle  a^   unusual   m^ority.     On  March  9th,  the 

ever,  and  in  a  few  localities  senous  losses  were  Democratic  State  Convention    assembled   at 

)ccasioned  by  this  malady.    In  the  absence  of  Portland,  and  adopted  the  following  series  of 

my  legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  the  resolutions* 

Governor  issued  a  prodamation,  and  appointed  j^^^  ^hat  wo  renew  our  pledge  of  adherence 

Jommissioners  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis-  und  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  time-honored  prin- 

iase  and  prohibit  the  introduction  of  diseased  ciples  of  the  Democratic  party. 
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Saolved,  That  the  Federal  OoTemment  is  one  of  fifty  miles  was   sent  forward  at  the  be^- 

limited  powers,  ^Qted  by  the  States  in  a  written  j^j^  Qf  the  year.    It  is  anticipated  that  the 

CoMtitotion  which  U  the  s^^^  Union   Pacific  road    wiU  connect   with   the 

ity  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  IS  alike  law  for  tne  rnler  ^  i      v     n*  j  -d       a?    a        ji  ji    t. 

and  the  people.  Columbia  Eiver  and  Puget's  Sound  road,  bj 

Betolwd,  That  this  Union  under  the  Constitution  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains  and  following  up 

is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our  strength  and  pros-  the  waters  of  the  Malhuer,  using   a  natural 

BeiolvJ,1\it  the  Constitution  of  the  United  River  tJirough  a  nch  andext^iver^^  aad 

States  confers  no  power  on  Congress  to  legislate  u^  reaching  the  Uolumbia  at  Dalies  City. 
on  the  internal  amdrs  of  the  States  composing  this        The  commerce  of  the  State  is  rapidlj  grow- 

Union.  iug.     Grain  is  shipoed  to  Liverpool;  regn- 

mies  the  obligations  of  the  ConsUtution,  and  the  JNew  York,  and  others  are  proposed  to  Aus- 

integrity  of  the  Union  under  it  tralia,  China,  and  Japan.    The  popnlation  of 

Besolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  shsiinff  with  the  State  is  also  greatly  increasing  with  its 

servUe  rscM  the  priceless  pofitical  heritage  scbeved  ^^^h  and  commerce. 

alone  by  white  men,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  us,         ncnrknTk    ts,^    tTi>t«v  T»,TTa»  r«^.^«   .. 
their  posterity,  as  a'saored  trust  forever.  OSGOOD,   Mrs.  Hblkn  Louise  Gosos,  m 

£e»olved,  llhat  good  faith  and  justice  to  all  de-  emmently  practical  and  active  philanthropic 

mand  that  the  public  debt  shall  be  paid  in  like  cur-  whose  services  to  the  sick  and  wounded  id- 

rency  as  contracted,  and  we  favor  action  by  Congress  ^iers  of  the  Union  army,  daring  the  late  war, 

othCT  ^ro^ert '^^^^^  ^^^  securiUes  to  be  taxed  as  g^^ured  her  the  love  and  admiration  of  thou- 

^  jaitSJ^TLt  the  burdens  of  taxation  ought  to  be  wnds.    She  was  bom  in  Boston  abont  1835,  and 

equal  among  the  people,  and  should  be  upon  prop*  died  at  IH  ewton  Centre,  Mass.,  April  20^  1868. 

erty  instead  of  the  industry  of  the  counby,  as  by  She  removed  with  her  parents,  daring  her  chUd- 

prMcnt  laws  provided. hood,  to  Chelsea,  Mass.,  and  after  tiior  death 

Betohed,  That  we  protest  agamst  the  reconstruo-  _,„„  ^.i,^  -,««i  \Je  T?--«i  "R    ir«^    *v^  r^v^i^^ 

tion  acts  of  Congress  \s  unwfSanted  bv  the  Consti-  ^^  ^^  "^f^  .<>'  ^l^\  \  ^^Jf    ot  Chdsea, 

tution,  revolutionary  in  tendency,  and  in  positive  in  whose  lamuy  she   lived   tor  some  years, 

violation  of  the  fiuth  of  the  General  Government  She  had  received  an  excellent  edaoation,  and 

pledged  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  ^as  endowed  with  extraordinary  mnacal  and 

Co^f  J^th"i?J^er^X  «e^Tr.Sa  conversational  talen^  and  with  «»  ex«»ti.* 

juduaal  iepartmemts  ofthe  Government,  as  a  flagrant  ability  rare  even  m  the  most  aooompliahed  bna- 

outrage  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  ness  men.   When  the  war  commenced  she  gave 

the  people.  herself  at  once  to  the  work  of  caring  for  the 

Besohed,  Thrt  we  sympathize  with  the  Inslipeo-  goldiers,  first  at  home,  and  afterward  in  the 

pie  m  their  eiforts  to  secure  to  themselves  civil  Ub-  ^^^^      ^^^  ^^  ^^  the  first  to  organize 

ietolvid,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov-  Soldiers'  Aid  Societies  in  her  own  city,  to  pre- 

emment  to  extend  protection  alike  to  all  native  and  pare  and  collect  supplies,  and  to  arrange  them 

naturalized  citizens  both  at  home  and  abroad.  for  transportation.    Finding  that  many  of  the 

The  Bepublican  State  Convention  assembled  wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers  were  in  strait- 

at  the  same  place  on  a  later  date,  but  their  ened  circomstanoes,  she  took  a  contract  for  th« 

proceedings  have  failed  to  reach  us.  manufacture  of  anny  clothing  from  the  Gov- 

The  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  emment,  and  not  only  gave  her  own  serriees 

in  June,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  Demo-  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  but,  raising,  bj 

cratio  member  of  Congress,  by  a  miyority  of  her  own  subscription  and  the  contnbDticKis  of 

1,209  in  a  total  vote  of  22,869,  and  a  Legisla-  others,  a  flmd  for  the  purpose,  she  fonished 

ture  with  four  Democratic  majority  in  the  employment  to  these  poor  women  at  wages 

Senate  and  thirteen  in  the  lower  House.    At  which  were  much  higher  than  those  paid  bj 

the  Presidential  election   in   November  the  the  contractors,  and  which  enabled  them  to  live 

total  vote  was  22,086,  and  the  Democratic  comfortably.    In  the  early  spring  of  186i,  she 

mc^jority  164.  felt  strongly  moved  to  go  to  the  army  and  ro- 

The  Legislature  assembled  in  September,  der  personal  service  in  the  care  of  the  atk.  aad 

and  its  action  was  confined  to  measures  of  wounded  soldiers;  and,  when  the  Secretary  of 

economyandof  local  interest,  except  the  adop-  the  Sanitary  Commission  called  for  yoluntetf 

tion  of  a  resolution,  withdrawing  the  consent  nurses  for  the  hospital  transport  aervioe  on  tl^ 

of  the  State  to  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth  peninsula,  she  glaoly  made  one  of  the  number 

Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  who  entered  upon  that  heroic  work.    Hows 

Preparations  have  been  made  to  construct  woman  so  delicately  reared,  and  fragile  in  fonn, 

railroads  in  the  State,  as  has  been  stated  in  could  endure  all  the  labors  and  hardahipswlucli 

Srevious  volumes.     To  the  Oregon  Central  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  noble  women  who  for 

.ailroad  Congress  has  granted  1,280  acres  nearlythreemonthsworkedincessantly  inthat 

of  land  for  each  mile  of  roadway  constructed  malarious  climate,  must  remain  a  mystery;  bui, 

to  the  California  border,  which  is  a  distance  though  doubtless  wearied  and  worn  with  her 

of  800  miles.     The  State  has  also  gjven  a  worl^  Miss  Gibson  (she  was  not  married  tiH 

guarantee  to  pay  seven  per  cent,  on  $1,000,000  after  the  dose  of  the  war)  did  her  work  weB 

of  the  company's  bonds.    The  material  for  and  cheerftdly,  and  her  coming  among  the  sd- 

the  construction  and  operation  of  the  first  diers  was  always  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Afters 
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brief  period  of  rest,  she  was  again  upon  the  field  were  more  gentle  or  more  skilfiil  than  she. 
with  Mr.  Fay  and  his  party,  and  through  the  When  this  work  slaokened,  she  set  herself  the 
campaign  aronnd  Washington,  at  Antietam  and  task  of  creating  a  model  hospital  for  the  sick 
Fredericksburg  and  ChancellorBville,  was  ever  and  wounded  colored  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
active  and  welcome.  Another  brief  period  of  the  Potomac,  who  had  previously  been  much 
rest  passed,  and  she  then  went  to  Gettysburg,  neglected.  From  the  most  unpromising  mate- 
where  her  gentle  attentions,  her  sweet  voice,  rials,  from  inefficient  help,  and  but  limited 
and  her  great  executive  power,  endeared  her  means,  she  succeeded  by  her  executive  skill  in 
to  the  men,  who  almost  worshipped  her,  and  organizing  and  conducting,  for  many  monies,  a 
enabled  her  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos^  and  hospital  for  900  to  1,000  patients,  which  had  no 
subdue  even  the  most  turbulent  spirits  with  a  superior  in  the  numerous  army  hospitals  clus- 
word  or  look.  Though  thoroughly  self-con-  tered  in  that  vicinity.  Every  thing  done  in 
trolled  she  was  naturally  diffident  and  retiring  that  large  hospital  was  under  her  personal 
in  her  manner;  but  her  heart  was  so  full  of  the  direction,  and  not  only  was  every  patient  well 
sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  soldiers,  that,  cared  for,  and  pains  taken  in  their  restoration, 
whenever  she  was  away  from  the  battle-field,  and  their  religious  and  intellectual  interests 
she  could  not  refrain  from  pleading  their  cause  carefully  watched,  but  she  found  time  amid  all 
and  extolling  their  endurance  and  sacrifices;  her  other  duties  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
and  she  did  this  so  simply  and  naturally  that  and  improvement  of  the  poor  negro  washer- 
she  always  won  the  tears,  the  sympathy,  and  women  attached  to  the  camp.  She  remain- 
the  liberal  contributionB  of  those  who  lis-  ed  with  the  army,  and  at  the  hospitals  in 
tened.  Richmond  and  its  vicinity,  till  July,  1866; 
But  her  greatest  work  was  accomplished  dur-  spent  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  a 
ing  the  last  year  of  the  war,  that  year  of  ter-  quiet  retreat  on  Long  Island,  and  in  the 
rible  slaughter  and  suffering.  She  went  to  the  autumn  returned  with  partially  recovered 
front  with  Mr.  Fay  and  o^er  friends  in  May,  health  to  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  She  so  far 
1864,  and  at  Belle  Plain,  at  Fredericksburg,  at  regained  her  strength,  an^  apparently  her 
White  House,  and  at  City  Point,  she  was  in-  health,  as  to  be  marriea  the  following  year  to 
defatigable  in  her  labors,  so  systematizing  her  Mr.  Osgood,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  party 
work,  even  amid  those  scenes,  as  to  be  able  of  Mr.  Fay  in  the  sanitary  work  in  the  army 
without  distraction  to  administer  comfort,  re-  of  the  Potomac.  For  a  time  her  new  life  and 
lief,  ease,  and  solace  to  tl\ousands  of  the  se-  its  happiness  sustained  her  spirits  and  gave 
verely  wounded  and  dying.  Her  cheering  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  peace ;  but 
words,  her  sweet  songs  and  hymns,  sung  as.  soon  the  overtasked  powers  of  nature  be^an 
she  only  could  sing  them,  and  the  benediction  to  fail,  and  she  died  a  martyr  to  her  patriot- 
of  her  presence,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  ism  and  philanthropy.  The  Third  Army  Corps, 
in  sustaining  the  courage  and  supporting  the  to  which  she  had  so  faithfrOly  ministered, 
strength  of  the  woxmded  soldiers,  and  in  all  have  taken  measures  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  ministrations  of  love  and  twdemess  none  her  memory. 
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nent  physicist  professor,  and  author,  bom  in  corps  is  now  composed,  and  this  position  since 

Salem,  Mass.,  January  25, 1812 ;  died  in  Wash-  that  date  he  occupied  with  some  brief  excep- 

ington,  D.  C.,  May  5,  1868.    He  was  early  tions  until  the  day  of  his  decease.     From  a 

distinguished  for  his  intellectual  and  and  philo-  very  early  day  he  was  a  contributor  to  the 

sophi^  tendencies ;  when  only  ten  years  of  various  literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and 

age  he  constructed  an  electrical  machine.    He  particularly  to  the  ATnerican  Journal  ^ScUnee^ 

wasprepared  for  college,  in  Salem,  by  General  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called,  Silliman*B 

H.  E.  Oliver,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1828,  Journal.    Withboi  the  last  four  or  six  months 

and  graduated  with  distinction  in  1832.    After  of  his  life  he  wrote  and  caused  to  be  published 

leaving  college  he  studied  at  the  medioal  school  one  of  the  most  concise,  frill,  and  elaborate 

in  Boston.    He  made  himself  thoroughly  ac-  treatises  upon  the  subject  of  electrical  science 

quainted  with  the  science  and  practice  of  med-  and  discovery  which  has  yet  appeared.    It  is 

icine,  and  in  1838  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  now  proved  and  admitted  that  to  him,  as  much, 

pursued  the  practice  of  his  profesrion  for  a  ifnot  more  than  to  any  other  man,  either  on  this 

period  of  two  years.    He  was  appointed  Pro-  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  due  the 

feasor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  Dis-  suggestions  of  that  electric  cable  which,  in  the 

trict  of  Columbia,  in  1839.    In  1840  he  was  hands  of  others,  at  last  spanned  the  broad 

called  to  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility  ocean  and  made  one  great  whispering  gaUery 

in  the  capacity  of  Examiner  in  the  Patent  of  all  the  continents  of  the  world.     He  had 

Office,  under  tlie  Government  of  the  United  been  for  years  engaged  in  perfecting  machinery 

States,  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  two  for  the  effective  and  economical  use  of  electro- 
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magnetism  as  a  motive  power,  and  had  so  far    behalf  of  the  caose  of  the  Union.    In  all  the 

succeeded  as  to  be  able  to  nse  it  for  the  pro-  relations  of  life  he  maintained  a  simple  dignity 
pulsion  of  machinery  and  to  some  extent  as  a    of  manner,  a  winning  and  gentle  oonrtesy.  a 

locomotive  force.    Had  his  life  been  spared  he  tender  and  cordDsI  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 

would  undoubtedly  have  completed  this  great  the  suffering,  and  a  large-handed  liberality  for 
work.  every  worthy  oWect. 

PAIGE,  Hon.  Alonzo  Oiikistopher,  a  dis-       PAPAL  STATES,  present  pope.  Pins  IX. 
tinguished  Jurist  of  New  York,  born  in  Scagh-    (before  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See,  Gio- 
ticoke,  N.  T.,  July  81, 1T97;  died  in  Scheneo-  vanni  Maria,  Oount  Maatai  Ferretti),  born  st 
tady,  N.  Y.,  March  81, 1868.    He  was  the  son    Sinigaglla,  May  18, 1792;  elected  June  16, 184«. 
of  Eev.  Winslow  Paige,  D.  D.,  and  received  his  The  ministry  at  the  close  of  the  year  1868  wis 
early  education  under  his  father^s  direction,  composed  as  follows :  Secretary  of  State,  Gsr- 
He  entered  Williams  College   in    1808,  and  dinal  Giac.  AntoneDi^  President ;  Finances  and 
graduated  second  in  his  class  in  1812.    His  Treasury,    Giuseppe    Ferrari    (December   1, 
father  was  desirous  that  he  should  become  a    1854);  Interior,  Augusto  Negroni  (FebmaryS, 
clergyman,  and  after  his   graduation  placed    1868) ;  War,  Brigadier-Genend  Hermann  Kaja- 
him  with  Rev.  Dr.  Banks,  of  the  Scotch  Church  ler  (October  28,  1665) ;  Commerce,  Arts,  ai^ 
in  Montgomery  County,  to  study  theology.  Public   Works,    Cardinal   J.    Berardi   (April 
But  not  being  interested  in  theological  studies,  1868) ;    Police,  Lorenzo  Randi  (October  39, 
he  removed  to  Schenectady  after  a  time,  and  1865).     President  of  the  Coancil   of  State, 
studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819.  Oardiinal  Teodolpho  Mertel  (since  186S).    The 
Young  as  he  was,  his  gracefhl  and  elegant  area  amounts  to  4,562  square  miles;  thepopo- 
manners,  his  fine  scholarship,  and  his  remark-  lation,  to  728,121.    The  population  of  the  dty 
able  attainments  in  the  law,  commanded  sue-  of  Rome,    in    1867,   was   215,573 ;  in    1968, 
cess  almost  from  the  beginning.    In  1828  he  217,878 ;  among  whom  there  vrere  4,650  h- 
was  appointed  Reporter  of  the  Court  of  Chan-  raelites,  457  non-Catholics,  and  6,429  persons 
eery,  and  remained  till  1846,  publishing  in  the  belonging  to  the  clergy.    In  the  budget  for 
meanwhile  11  volumes  of  Chancery  reports.  1867,  the  revenue  amounted  to  86,4S1,058  lire 
In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  (1  lira  =  1  fhmc  =  19  cents) ;  the  ezpenditnre, 
served  for  four  successive  years.    In  1888  he  to  73,888,754  lire;  deficit,  87,407,696  lire.   For 
was  elected  Senator,  and  served  with  distinc-  the  year  1868,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
tion  in  the  State  Senate  four  years,  and  was  28,845,859  lire ;  the  expenditures,  at  73, 9f9, 898 
subsequently  reelected.    He  was  elected  Jas-  lire ;  deficit,  45,104,444  lire.    Public  debt,  in 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  June,  1847,  and  1867,  87,402,695  Vire  rente;  which,  at  the  rate 
drew  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  in  1855  of  five  per  cent.,  would  be  equaJ  to  &  capital 
was  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years  to  fill  of  748,058,900  lire.    According  to  a  conven- 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  tion  concluded  on  December  7,  1866,  tbe  €r0v- 
Justice  Cady.    In  June,  1867,  he  was  elected  emment  of  Italy  assumed,  in  consideration  of 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  where  his  the  annexation  of  Romagna,  the  Marches,  Um- 
efforts,  in   connection  with   those   of  J.  S.  bria,  and  Benevento,  a  part  of  the  Papal  debt, 
Landon,  to  purify  the  ballot-box  entitled  him  and  bound  itself  to  pay  to  the  Papal  Govern- 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  people  whom  ment  the  sum  of  20,642,292  francs,  and  an 
in  every  capacity  he  served  so  well.    This  was  annual  rente  of  18,627,778  lire. 
the  last  public  office  which  he  filled.    He  had       The   arrivals  and  clearances  of   merchant 
been  for  thirty  years  a  Trustee  of  Union  Col-  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Civita  Vecchia,  Fumi- 
lege,  and  his  finished  education  and  wide  cul-  cino,  Badino,  and   Terracina,    amounted  to 
ture  rendered  him  an  invaluable  guardian  of  8,654 ;  together,  493,217  tons, 
that  institution.    As  a  lawyer,  he  was  remark-        According   to   the  "  official     statiBties    of 
ably  able,  reaching  at  once  beyond  trivial  and  the  Pontifical  army  for  the  year  1869,"  the 
unimportant  issues  to  the  great  principles  on  Papal  army  was  composed  of  16,884  (officers, 
which  the  law  is  based.    As  a  judge,  his  de-  unaerofficers,    and   soldiers),    among   whom 
cisions  were  regarded  by  his  brethren  on  the  there  were  :  Italians  of  all  provinces,  8,310 ; 
bench,  and  by  the  legal  profession  generally.  Frenchmen,    2,980 ;    Belgians,    678  ;    Dntdi, 
as  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  records  of  1,718;    Swiss,   970;    Germans,    1,154;    Atb- 
jadiciol  opinions.    Clear  and  unimpassioned  in  trians,  88;   Spaniards,  42;  Americana,  Bn- 
judgment  and  embodying  the  results  of  careful  zilians,  27.    The  Corps  of  Zouves  is  composed 
and  extended  research,  they  are  and  will  be  of  4,342  soldiers,  of  whom  280  are  Italians, 
highly  prized.    Though  never  a  professed  poll-  1,211  Frenchmen,  1,683  Dutch,  338  Oanadians. 
tician,  and  incapable  alike  from  his  charac-  A  proposal  was  made  in  1868  by  the  Americsa 
ter  and  disposition  of  resorting  to  political  General  Carroll  Lewis,  to  raise  a  battalion  of 
trickery  and  management,  the  sympathies  of  1,200  men  in  the  United  States  for  the  P<m- 
Judge  Paige  had  always  been  "with  the  old  tifical  army,  which  was  abandoned  in  conse- 
Democratic  party,  but  he  loved  his  country  quence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  CaUM>- 
better  than  his  party,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  lie  archbishops  and  bishops.    Four  of  the  arch- 
the  late  war  no  political  affiliation  could  re-  bishops  published,  with  regard  to  thia  snbject, 
strain  him  from  earnest  and  active  efforts  in  the  following  card : 
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nen,  to  be  rused  in  the  United  StateB,  on  condition  recruiting  in  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 

Jiat  the  said  men  shall  be  carefully  chosen,  and  he  jected  volunteer  hattalion  for  the  Papal  ser- 

jquippedandsupported  for  three  years  by  the  Catho-  vice.     The  letter  expresses  the  thanks  of  his 

icsoftheee  States,  seems  to  (all  for  some  official  notice  Holiness  for  the  General's  zealous  activity  in 

ix)m  the  prelfites  to  whom  the  circular  18  exclusively  ♦!,«  «,af+^^                                 ««-v«o  «wi.*yn;jr    m 

iddresaed,  and  to  whose  discretion,  as  guardians  of  "^2,™*^^^*       ,   ,  .  ,            ^  ,^      ^       ,    ^ 

he  interests  of  the  church  in  this  country,  the  sub-  -VP®  political   history   of  the  Papal   States 

ect  ia  committed.    For  this  reason  and  for  the  pur-  during  the  year  1868  was  of  no  great  impor- 

)08e,  at  the  same  time,  of  satisfying  inquiries  which  tance.     Brigandage  continued  to  be  trouble- 

lave  reached  us  from  vanous  quarters,  we  deem  it  some  eflnPoiiJlv  \n  tha  nrnxnTinAa  nf  ITrrka^Tirvnii 

>roper  thus  publicly  to  define  oir  posi^on  with  ref-  !«^  v  lU^                    provinces  ot  ±rosmone 

irenoe  to  a  matter  of  so  much  importance ;  and  in  so  5  ^  ^®"^* 

ioinf?  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  knowing  that  we  ^^  November  28d,   the  execution  of  two 

io  but  speak  not  alone  our  own  sentiments,  out  those  prisoners,  named  Monti  and  Tognetti,  took 

ilso  of  our  venerable  brethren  in  the  episcopacy.  place  in  jRome,   for  assisting  in  blowing  up 

It  18  needless  for  us  to  say  how  smceroly  we  desire  arxma  KovKonVa^^^  i^^^^  ?«  +1,^  «t,^^»  «^  ?ofi»r 

o  uphold  and  protect,  aa  &r  as  in  us  lieS,  the  tem-  f^^  barracks  at  Rome,  m  the  autumn  of  1867. 

)oral  independence  of  the  Holy  Father,  being  per-  -*^^®  execution  nroduoed  very  great  excitement 

loaded  how  essential  it  is  to  the  free  and  unfettered  throughout  Italy,  and  resolutions,  severely  con- 

jxercise  of  his  spiritual  sunremacy  in  the  govern-  demning  the  conduct  of  the  Papal  Govern- 

nent  of  the  universal  church.    Yet  the  proposal  to  ment,  were  passed  by  the  Italian  Parliament 

■aise  and  eqmp  an  American  battalion  did  not  ori«-  ^^^^  t-..,^\      t^^  ^A^        *««**«»«*  ^  <uAuuuvub 

late  with  us.  As  far  as  we  canleam,  it  has  emanated  ^      ^^f'T^'^  ^V^  ^X^^  prisoners  were  con- 

rom,  and  been  persistently  uiged  on  the  military  denmed  to  death.     One  of  them,  Aifoxi,  was 

luthorities  at  Borne  by,  some  party  or  parties  who  have  a  wooUen  manufacturer  in  Rome,  in  1867,  and 

issumed  to  represent  us,  not  only  without  our  sano-  it  was  believed  by  the  Papal  Government  that 

r;?.i"^7ri'',l'XS^°"Jl^lc'S^T'SlSi  t^e-  <in^ii^of^sy.ss  concealed  on 

act,  that  the  gentleman  who  has  succeeded  m  seour-  ^^^  premises.     They  accordingly  sent  a  strong 

ng  for  himself,  in  advance,  the  appointment  of  force  of  soldiers  and  police  to  the  place.   Aiani 

ieutenant-colonel,  to  have  command  or  the  propoeed  and    his    workmen    resisted,    and    a    violent 

)attalion,  is  one  who,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  does  not  struggle  took  place.     Sixteen  of  the  workmen 

^^£ r^'osTtf^lfV^^' rre^^^4  r^'^'^il:  ^V^^^  ^'^T  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^i 

ind  trust.    If  he  has  found  encouragement  and  sup-  oome  01  the  soldiers  were  also  wounded,  and 

>ort  from  one  or  two  poumals,  edited  b^  Gathouo  one  was  killed. 

aymen,  which  have  flriven  place  t^  his  ill-advised  PARAGUAY,  a  republic  in  South  Amer- 

l'I^F«?1^''t?I^!f™f.%^n'*?«^^^  ica.    President,  General  Francisco  Solano  Lo- 

nasmuch  as  the  joumals  in  question  are  not  to  be    ^ v^ z     loktr  j  x-u  ^j 

•eoognixed  as  reliable  exponents  of  Catholic  views  g®^>  ^^™  ^  1^27 ;  assumed  the  presidency  on 

>r  sentiments,  still  less  as  discreet  or  commendable  September  10,  1862.    Area  of  Paraguay  proper 

idvocates  of  the  Catholic  cause.    Besides,  the  pro-  (situated  between  the  Rivers  Parana  and  Para- 

ect,  as  proposed,  with  the  conditions  which  are  an-  guay),  73,000  Enriish  square  miles:  but,  in- 

:^fd'"oi'M'Td°'in^XJ?^^°ii'S.'rSrw^  cbdingpart  of  tL  Q^iClu^,  aWnted 
pprehend,  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of  our  ven-  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taraguay, 
trable  and  beloved  Holy  Fauier,  prove  detrimental  between  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine 
o  it.  Republic,  and  a  small  tract  of  land  between 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  forttier  detuls ;  it  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  to  which  Paraguay 
irdl  be  enough  to  add,  that  we  still  have  reason  to  i«  J«*  i^i^  +vl  ♦^Jl^"l"  1^                        on^clti 
mow  that  pecuniary  aid  is  more  needed  at  this  mo-  ^^^^  claim,  the  territory  would  exceed  200,000 
nent  than  military  aid,  and  will  be  more  acoeptable  square    miles.       The     population,    in     1867, 
Torn  iM.    We  shall  continue^  therefore,  as  hitherto,  amounted  to  1,837,481.      The    only  religion 
a  urge  our  generous  and  faithftil  Catholic  children  gnstained  is    the  Roman  Catholic.     There  is 
io  contribute  abundantly,  acoordiM  to  their  mean*,  ^^       ^  Asuncion.    The  standing  army, 
:or  the  support  of  our  common  Father,  who  will  em-  y**^  "^°^^y  »"  ''*^.  "'""'_  "'"^_r'^,~*"o  «*"/, 
ploy  their  offerings  in  such  manner  as  may  to  him  ^  *"^®  ^'  peace,  IS  15,000  meir;  the  reserve, 
ieem  best ;  not  doubting  that,  bv  our  so  aoing,  we  46,000  men.    According  to  recent  documents, 
jhall  meet  his  warm  approval,  ana  merit  his  apostolic  President  Lopez  had,  in  1867,  an  army  of  60,- 
oenediction.        ^  ^^  „     ,    ^  „       ,,       , ,  000  under  arms :  40,000  in  the  South,  to  resist 
TiSri?  lle^              ^       ^  ^^'  Emmetsburg,  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
M.  J.  SPALDING,  Arohbishop  of  Baltunore.  Asuncion,  and  10,000  in  the  Brazilian  province 
J.  B.  PUBCELL,  Arohbishop  of  Cindnnati.  of  Matto-Grosso,  which  was  conquered  by  the 
PFT^R^^TOHAmMSr^^^^  Paraguayans  in  1866.    But,  at  the  bepnnmg 
"^^of  f  ?  lJ^^'a^^^  S^  1«6«»  t^^  «W  t^  ^^^  considerably  re- 
N.  B.— The  Arohbishop  of  St.  Ix)uis,  not  having  d^ced.                                       ^«^„    ^, 
been  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  empowered  the  At  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  the  war  of 
A.rchbi8hop  of  New  York,  in  wntine,  to  si^  this  Paraguay  with  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
document  for  hun,  havmg  been  ftifly  apprised  of  n^d  Uruffuay,  contmued  without  showing  any 
v^hat  would  be  its  contents.  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination.    A  new  ef- 
In  consequence  of  this  attitude  of  the  Oath-  fort  to  mediate  a  peace  had  been  made  in 
olio  bishops  of  the  United  States  with  regard  September,  1867,  by  Mr.  Gould,  British  Secre- 
te the  proposal  of  General  Lewis,  the  Papal  tary  of  Legation  at  Buenos  Ayres,  who  drew 
minister  of  war  forwarded  a  letter,  dated  July  up  and  sent  to  Mr.  Caminos,  first  secretary  of 
Vol,  vin.— 89     a 
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the    President   of   Paragaay,  the   following  At  the  beginning  of  the  jear  186d,  the  msn 

memorandum :  force  of  the  allies  was  still  engaged  In  carrring 

jSum  of  y^oiuUioru  propated  to  Ifarahal  X<w«,  on  the  siege  of  the  Paragnayan  fortress  'Rn- 

Pretident  of  Bxraguay^  hy  Mr.  Oould^  Brituk  5m-  maita.    The  forces  of  the  allies  and  the  Para- 

rOaryof  Legatum  in  Buenoi  Ayrt$,  o»  mimon  to  guayans  were  respectively  estimated  at  40,000 

ths  h«a%g«r&fU^  camp,  ^^^  28,000,  the  relative  advantages  of  poatioB 

1.  A  BeoPDt  previous  oonferenoa  ^  twure  the  n^atin^  the  real  strength  of  the  Paragnayms 
allied  powers  or  the  aoceptanoe,  on  the  part  of  the  "J»^"*©  ""^  .  tT  *  v5.  -dL^  *  «-e«-j«« 
Paragi»yanGoveniment,oT  the  propoMlatliey  might  abont  equal  to  that  of  the  Brazflians. 

be  duDoaed  to  make  to  it.  On  the  17th  of  February  three  momtors 

2.  The  independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  Be*  passed  Oumpaity,  and  on  the  19th  abx  iron- 
pubUo  of  Paraguay  will  be  formally  zeoogniied  by  ©lads  sncceeded  in  fordng  the  passage  of  Hd- 

^^*iJr'tS?"^tion.  relative  to  the  temtoriea,  or  m«iU,  which  was  defended  by  180  pie«s  of 

bonndaries,  in  dimute  before  the  preoent  war,  will  artillery.     Ine  snips  were  macn  battered,  bat 

either  be  reserved  tot  an  nlterior  oonferenoe  or  aub*  none  lost.    Ten  men  were  wounded.     On  the 

mltted  to  the  arbitrstion  of  neutral  powers.  game  day  the  Marquis  de  Oazias  stormed  a 

te^to*"*  "^d^SrS)S?  S' pliSZi%m"iJS^te  ^^^^  ^^^^  ?^  Humaita,  taking  fifteen  cannon 

the  _p2itloM  ooeupied^y  tbemm  ie  territory  of  ^^  «  quantity  of  stores.    The  loss  on  each 

the  Empire  of  Bzuil)  ao  soon  aa  the  oonduaion  of  side  was  about  six  hundred  men. 

peaoe  ia  assured.  On  the  2l8t  of  February,  three  iron-clads 

5.  No  indemnifloation  will  be  required  for  the  ex-  steamed    on   to    Asuncion,    the    capita    cf 

^TTh«'?^^ofwi»on  both  p«t.  win  b,  pat  P|«-«««*y.    On  amvmg  to  fij^nt  crftbe^ 

immediately  at  Ubeity.  they  were  received  by  shots  from  six^-eigbt 

7.  The  Paraguayan  troops  will  be  dismisaed,  ez-  poxmdera  in  the  port  of  Tocubi,  to  which  the 
cepting  the  number  of  men  strictly  necessaiy  to  vessels  responded,  shelling  the  arsenal,  the 
maintain  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  Bepublia  nnflfcnm.bmifle.  and  tha  nrMidfint^a  mlAr^L  fn- 

8.  His  eroellency  the  Marshaf-Prwident  oi  the  Be-  ^^  ^^  T^^^^T\^J^^^  Z 
pubUo  wUl,  after  the  oonduaion  of  peaoe,  or  after  the  9^^©™  houra.  The  division  met  with  no 
preliminariea  of  the  same,  withdraw  to  Europe,  obstacles,  and  the  commodore  reported  that 
delegating  the  government  to  the  vioe  -  president,  the  city  could  easily  be  taken  by  effecting  a 
who,  bv  aie  oonstitution  of  the  Republic,  is  in  like  landing  at  Santo  Antonio,  a  few  mile«  lower 

'^'^''^''^^^)'^'^'i^i^^.  down.*^  The  defences  of  tLe  place  he  reported 

Headquarters,  Tojnou,  September  12, 1867.  ^  he  unimportant,   and   the  gairisoo  to  be 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Oaminos  to  this  paper  is    ®°i!r  \,     «j,    -  ar     i.  xi.    -»  ^ 

dated  headquarters  in  Paso-Puco,  the   same  ^i*^®  ^  ^^  ^*^^  ^^  F^^^S^'^^  ™^* 

day,  September  12, 1867.    The  most  important  an  attempt  to  captore  the  eight  Braaha^^ 

portion  of  it  is  as  follows:  ^^H"*  "^T^^  }'^^t^I'  .^r"^^  ^S^.^J. 

In  the  various  dauses  of  this  memorandum,  I  And  "j^l^,  J?f  ^"T^S^  ^.J^^  ^'^  }'^ 

a  noUble  difference  from  those  you  had  shi»ed  to  Picked  men,  armed  with  carbmes,  revolvers. 

serve  as  the  object  of  the  oonferenoe  to  which  you  hatchets,    and  hand-grenades,  pulled  qmetly 


invited  me,  deolarinff  that  the  Brazilian  Minister  in    from  the  river  bank,  after  oovenng  themselves 


i(m^"£e\Durahi^-msldentoftheB<^u^^  themselves  inmde  the  towers,  14  boats  were 

govemmentoftheState,  but  likewise,  which  is  moreu  alongside,  and  the  Paraguayans    boardixtf;  a 

to  exile  him  to  Europe,  according  to  the  terms  of  ghort  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 

^^e  8  of  the  memorandum  presented  to  the  allied  ^^p^^  ^^  g„^  officer  were  severely  womid^ 

For  your  personal  satisfaofcion  I  must  add  that,  as  'I^he  Oabral  was  also  boarded  from  IS  bottta  but 

the  vice-president  is  named  by  the  President  of  the  her  crew  had  time  to  enter  the  casemate.    On 

EepubUc,  according  to  our  institutions,  he  is  not  both  vessels  the  desperate  stranrle  was  coo- 

rK'?£n?Lr?.5'5.™l^de?S^K£!  *ifnt'T^  ^'^  port  wiSr^srms,  e^ 

sion  is  limited,  in  such  a  case,  to  convoke  an  Electond  abot  01  the  defenders  teUmg  m  the  dense  maa^ 

Congrees.    As  to  the  rest,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  of  the  assailants,  and  the  former  aafiering  9&- 

Bepublio  of  Paraguay  will  never  sully  its  honors  and  verely  ftom  grenades  thrown  in-     The  plan  c4 

its  glories  by  oonsentMig  that  its  president  and  de-  simultaneous  attack  had,  however,  been  ihe- 

fender,  who  has  rendered  it  so  glonous,  and  who  ♦«„i.-^  s„  xv^  ^^«:*«,«««# j»  v-  iv^^        \ 

fights  ibr  ito  existence,  should  be  deposed  fh>m  his  *™i^  "^  ^^®  ?^?*1I?®^^  and  by  the  cmrsit 

charge,  and,  still  less,  that  he  should  be  expatriated  "^d  the  iron-olads  Silvado  and  Herval  opai«d 

from  tne  land  which  is  the  witness  of  hia  heroism  grape  with  deadly  efibct  upon  the  boatat  while 

and  sacrifices,  tokens  which  are  a  sufficient  ^niarantee  the  Brazil  swept  the  decks  of  the  boarded  ves- 

of  the  union  that  joins  the  lot  of  Marshal  Lopes  to  g^i-    xh^  PjirftOTiAVRnQ  lAAmyf  \r%^^  ♦K«  lw««^  or 

that  which  God  may  have  reserved  for  the  Par».  T?  ' .  °®  Paraguayans  leaped  mtotbe  boats  or 

guayan  nation.  ^^^  nver.  and  sought  to  escape.    The  boats  of 

llie  other  articles  of  the  memorandum  shown  to  the  squadron  were  sent  off  to  save  the  swid- 


which,  however,  the  intorasts  of  peace  may  reduce  to    fo^^d  on  the  decks  of  the  two  vessels.   On  th€ 
more  convenient  terms.  part  of  the  Brazilians,  32  were  reported  killed 
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and  womided.    On  the  monLing  of  the  8d  of  the  garrisons  of  Hnmaitft  and  Timbo  onlj  boats 
March  the  two  wooden  ganboats  Beberibe  and  to  effect  their  commnnications  with.    On  the. 
Mage  forced  the  pass  of  Gurapaity  with  tri-  same  da7  all  the  shipping   at   Ooroza  was 
fling  iqjary,  and  only  one  man  wounded.  brought  up  to  Port  Elisiario  above  Gnrupaity. 
Marshal  Lopez,  seeing  that  after  the  passage  On  the  8th  of  May  General  Bivas,  having 
of  Humaita  it  was  necessary  to  change  his  been  informed  that  the  Paragnayana  were  oon- 
tactics,  transported  all  his  war  material  and  all  stracting  an  advanoed  redoubt,  sent  a  Brazilian 
his  guns  to  the  Tebicuari,  fortifying  this  inland  battalion  to  dislodge  them.  In  the  engagement, 
position.    On  the  21st  of  March  the  Brazilians  which  lasted  aa  hour  and  a  half;  the  Argen- 
took  possessioii  of  the  fortifications  at  Tnynti,  tines  did  not  take  part,  and  the  result  was  the 
and,  on  the   2dd,    Oumpaity,   having  been  complete  defeat  of  the  Paraguayans^  leaving 
abandoned  by  the  Paraguayans,  was  occupied  one  hundred  and  eleven  corpses  on  the  field, 
by  the  allies.    The  works  taken  possession  of  Thdr  total  losses  were  calculated  at  two  hun- 
by  the  allies  were  found  to  be  very  strong,  dred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  men  put  hon 
At  Paso-Pocu  these  consisted  of:  First  line,  de  combat.   The  Brazilians  had  nine  killed  and 
a  ditch  18  feet  wide  and  as  deen.  The  parapet  sixty-five  wounded.    A  column  of  Paraguayan 
within  was  6  feet  8  inches  high  and  so  mudi  cavalry  that  was  coming  to  protect  the  first 
in  breadth  on  top,  and  was  covered  with  sods,  one  was  idso  driven  back,  and  in  their  retreat 
Behind  this   parapet  were  the  deposits  for  toward  Timbo  the  two  columns,  who  took  the 
powder,  extending  for  about  four  miles,  at  a  road  by  the  river  side,  were  decimated  by  the 
distance  of  86  to  42  feet  ft-om  each  other,  grape-shot  of  one  of  the  iron-clads  that  fol- 
Between  each  was  a  well-constructed  terre-  lowed  them  in  a  parallel  line, 
pleine,  14  feet  6  inches  square  and  3  feet  6  On  the  16th  ofJuly  the  allies  suffered  a  severe 
inches  high,  intended  for  a  cannon,  but  on  repulse  before  Humaita.    An  account  written 
which,  for  some  time  before  the  advance  was  from  Paso-Pocu  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
made,  a  palm-tree  log  covered  with  hides  was  states  that  Osorio,  with  10,000  men,  attacked 
placed  to  simulate  the  real  military  engine,  the  part  of  the  works  of  Humaita  known  as  the 
The  second  line  was  more  or  less  tiie  same,  ^*  triangle  ;^Uhat  the  two  battalions  forming  the 
and  the  ditches  of  both  were  fiill  of  water,  and  vangu^  got  close  to  one  of  the  redoubts  with- 
had  a  few  bridges  thrown  over  them.    The  outopposition,  but  when  within  short  range  re- 
redoubt  called  Sauce,  at  the  angle   nearest  ceived  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
Tuyuti  and  Lake  Piris,  besides    its  natural  which  threw  them  into  disorder;  that  two  other 
defences  of  overflowed  lands  and  ponds,  had  battalions  were  then  brought  up  to  their  sup- 
an  antefosse,  through  which  ran  a  Watercourse  port,  and  the  redoubt  was  carried  with  the  bay- 
that  drained  those  overflowed  tracts,  whose  onet^  but  with  considerable  loss ;  that  he  then 
waters  were  shut  off  by  a  sluice.    This  ante-  sent  word  to  the  Marquis  de  Oaxias  that  he  held 
fosse  was  over  half  a  mile  long,  about  80  feet  a  redoubt,  and  wanted  all  the  reserves  at  once 
wide  and  17  feet  deep.    Between  this  and  the  to  enable  him  to  hold  it  and  pursue  the  advan- 
fosse  of  the  intrenchment  was  a  space  about  tage  guned  so  dearly,  but  that  Oaxias  ordered 
L30  yards  wide  and  half  a  mile  long.   This  him  to  retreat ;  that  on  this  order  being  given 
inner  ditch  was  7  feet  6  inches  deep  and  wide,  the  troops  fell  into  conftision,  and  in  their  re- 
i^ith  its  parapet  tbe  same  height  above  the  treat  were  swept  by  grape,  falling  dead  in  hun- 
:erre-pleine,  and  with  a  banquette  of  20  inches  dreds,  and  that  Osorio,  who  had  two  horses 
n  height    Fortunately  for  the  Brazilian  as-  killed  under  him,  and  lost  most  of  his  stafi^  was 
lailants  they  came  upon  the  antefosse  soon  unable  to  control  them  in  their  retreat    Two 
ifter  the  defenders  had  raised  the  sluice  to  fill  battalions  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in 
t,  and  they  were  thus  able  to  cross  it,  but  lost  less  than  40  minutes,  and  the  writer  says  the 
uuch  ammunition.  The  Paraguayans  had  there  Brazilian  loss  was  at  least  1,000  men,  most  of 
;bur  or  ^^^  hundred  men  and  two  light  field-  them  killed. 

)ieces,  and  its  assault  cost  18  officers  and  184  Another  repulse  was  suffered  by  the  allies 
*ank  and  file  in  killed  and  wounded.  on  the  18th  of  July.  A  new  Paraguayan  bat- 
On  the  morning  of  the  28d  of  March  three  tery  of  two  guns  opening  upon  the  allied  posi- 
Brazilian  steamers,  the  Barroso,  Bio  Grande^  tion  in  the  Ghaco,  and,  thus  placing  it  between 
ind  Pari,  descended  below  the  Paraguayan  two  fires,  that  of  the  battery  and  that  of  Hu- 
)attery  of  Timbo  in  the  Ghaco.  The  Paraguay-  maita,  the  Marquis  de  Gaxias  ordered  General 
in  steamer  Igurey  was  seen  hidden  behind  in  Rivas  to  attack  and  dismantle  the  new  work, 
m  inlet,  and  after  several  shots  were  fired  at  By  General  Gelly  y  Obes^s  dispatch  to  Gen- 
ler  a  seventy-pound  shot  from  the  monitor  Bio  eral  Mitre  it  appears  that  the  battery  lay 
Grande  struck  her  below  water,  and  in  two  or  beyond  a  deep  stream,  and  that  the  ground 
hree  hours  she  sunk  in  very  deep  water,  which  was  almost  fiooded.  Golonel  Martinez  was  or- 
jovered  even  her  chimney.  On  going  further  dered  to  advance  and  reconnoitre  the  ground 
)n,  the  other  steamer,  the  Taquary,  was  per-  with  the  Rioja  battalion,  forty  or  fifty  skirmish- 
eived  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  ers,  and  two  Brazilian  battalions,  with  instruc- 
sland  of  Araca  and  the  Ghaco.  The  Bahia  tions  not  to  pass  the  bridge  which  the  Parar 
tntered  the  channel,  and  in  a  short  time  her  guayans  had  on  the  stream.  Bivaa,  with  the 
ire  sunk  the  Paraguayan  steamer,  thus  leaving  main  forces,  had  not  started  when  he  received 
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word  from  Martinez  that  be  had  arrived  at  the  battery,  and  from  infimtxy  posted  in  the  vooda,  that 

point  indicated,  and  had  kiUed  forty  or  fifty  i''?^  Tf '^  *?'^4*t  "'^J^^5*^?^  *^  ™2!A^  £* 

fe                       ^La  \.^ji  1^-— *^^  A.^«*\v-:-^«™  vain  attempt    Fiffhts  contmued  daily  and  niffhtlv  be- 

Paraguayans,  and  had  learned  from  pnsoners  ^^^  the  aUieaSid  the  garriaon,  ided  Sthe^at- 

that  the  Paragaayans  were  m  force.    Kivas  tempta  to  escape  by  the  Panffoayana  of  Timbo,  aad 

sent  word  that  he  was  coming,  but  before  he  on  the  night  of  the  29th  theiaat  sent  over  some  30 

had  mounted  received  information  that  Mar-  boato  to  tiansport  part  of  the«jrison  across  and  cany 

tinez  had  adv«ioed.Order,.were  Bent  to  him  ^o^.tb^£S??h.^J<;i,^VSSSr^ 

to  retire,  but  when  Rivas  amved  he  found  the  ^tamon  and  a  large  number  of  Soops.    On  the  m?ht 

vanguard  already  routed  and  pursued.    Oheck-  of  the  81st  some  18  boats  made  an  attempt  to  eeeap«u 

ing  the  pursuit,  he  obtained  reinforcements  of  but  were  beaten  back  by  the  anned  boats  atatioatd 

two  battalions,   and  drove  the  Paraguayans  on  the  lake.   They,  however,  retamedauddenly,  apd, 

over  the  bri^,  after  a  severe  fight  Sie  W  Zf^^.  Tt^m'iJS.Ig^TS't^el^^^^^;^ 

es  of  the  allies  were  severe,  being  stated  m  other  aiffcr  occurred:  eight  or  ten  Paragosryim  bats 

the  dispatch  at  850  killed  and  wounded.    Mar-  making  the  attempt  to  pass  the  line  of  armed  bottis 

tinez  and  Oampos  were  either  killed  or  prison-  theu:  movements  wore  seen,  and  the  one  in  whksh 

Ar«      ^^nArftl  Rivflfl^a  dianfif/^h  RtAtA«  the  lofui  Colonel  Hermosa  went  was  run  down  and  destroyed 

ers.    general  Kivas  s  oispawn  states  tneoss  ^^^  ^  .^  ^^    ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  captured,  kod 

to  have  been  as  follows :  Argentines.  94  killed  their  crews  mostly  kilTed  or  drowned.    On  brbigiiv 

and  224  wounded ;   Brazuians,  60  killed  and  the  boats  to  land  and  examining  the  bodi<s.  smm 

208  wounded ;  total,  686.  dead  women  were  found  dressed  m  soldierB'  olotb^ 

Notwithstanding  these  repulses,  the  allies,  Of  *^e  ?5  or  80  wounded  two  or  threewere  w<^en, 

xvni«'«  #u»r  A^'^^  !«?«•  rv«  ♦v»^  oK4-i7^^  Tfiiw  Mvl  one  with  an  infant,  whose  arm  was  traTcrsed  br  a 

only  a  few  days  later,  on  the  26th  Of  July,  Ob-  ^^^    gome  other  young  children  were  likewise  am^ 

tamed  possession  of  Humaita.    The  events,  m  the  saved.    Up  to  the  ith,  the  night  fighting  conao- 

connection  with  the  evacuation  of  Humaita  by  ued,  but  on  that  day  Father  Ignacio  £sR»erata^  a  du|>- 

the  Paraguayans  and  the  subsequent  surrender,  hdu  iu  the  Brasilian  hospitals,  obtained  pemuiaiDfito 

afterastruggle  of  more  than  a  week's  duration  tiy  if  he  oouldeflfect  communication  inth  the  Pangosy- 

«  . ,              -J        r  XV                      i.u ji^  ans,  as  two  officers  previously  sent  to  summon  thea 

of  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  are  thus  de-  to  Surrender  had  lieen  drivJn  off  with  buUets.   In 

scribed  by  the  Anglo-Brmuian  TimeB  of  Kio  that  he  was  successful,  and  on  the  5th  the  Parafuav- 

(Augnst  22)  :  ans  on  the  peninsula  surrendered,  to  the  nomber  oi* 

To  evacuate  Humaito  theParairuayanshadSO  or  100  ??  officers  and  1,280  men,  the  oommjmder,  Colond 

boats,  and  the  evacuation  wasgoiSg  on  for  a  week  Martmez,bemff  among  the  number.    ^^^JJ^;^ 

befori  it  was  completed.    First,  theFamilios  were  re-  ^7^  ^"^^^^^^^  and  some  200  were  projtarted  bv 

moved :  then,  the  sick,  the  priainers,  a  large  quantity  exhaustion ;  800  were  sick  or  wounded.    The  condj- 

of  mum'tions/ the  remainder  of  their  fe)od,Sn3  finally  ^^^"^.f  ftP'?^^^  stipulated    th^  tbe  gam»n 

the  garrison,'  the  outposts  being  maintained  to  the  f  J^^^i  »<>^  ^.^IT^  ^  'T'^^  ^^^  ^5*^*^  ^ 

last  moment  to  deceive  the  dlles.     Ahnost  all  the  **\?  ^ffioers  might  keen  theu-  swords  Mii  choose  Uie 

non-combatanto,  and  probably  at  least  a  third  of  the  ■"^^^^J^^'iP  ^^5*^^^*<*  ^?^®-    T^?  comnisndfir 

garrison,  passed  through  the  lake  in  the  middle  of  the  ^^"^  *^,  *^«  effective  forceof  the  gwnson,  when  it 

narrow  neninsuhi  without  exciting  suspicion ;   and  it  evacuated  Humaite,  was  2,600  men. 

was  only  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  outposte  at  Hu-  mtt^jj^.            *«         •               s 

maita  that  the  allies  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  -Lne  abanaonea  lortress  oi  Uamaita  was  de> 

^rrisoD  was  withdrawing  to  Timbo.  The  allied  forcea  scribed  as  inferior  in  its  portion  and  construe- 

m  the  Chaco  were  then  raised  to  10,000  men,  and  tion  to  Onrupaity.     The  form  was  an  irreculsr, 

the  gunboato  were  brought  up,  and  grape  was  poured  ^„^^t  circular,  polygon,  with  a  perimeter  of 

mto  the  narrow  peninsula,  which,  however,  being  »ti     ^-'"^j  t^vs^       *-    •"  *C"'rv*^*  "^ 

covered  with  busC  thickets,  and  tku  reeds,  favored  80™©  H  ^^^^  \&t^  mounted  with  about 

the  concciUment   of  the  Paraguayan   movements.  200  cannon.     The  works  followed  the  course 

Hidden  in  the  thickets,  the  Paraguayans  had  some  which  the  nature  oi  the  soil  pointed  out  sod 

heavy  cannon,  which  played  on  the  vessels ;  while,  rendered  so  defensible.    The  cfitch  was  16  feet 

tTr^whlc^  '^.^^irr^rttl^^X^^t  -de  and  18  feet  deep,  in  generaL  The  ^ 
They  transported  boats  overland  to  the  lake,  and  P«t  was  6^  feet  wide,  and,  on  tiie  side  of  the  al- 
armed some  with  small  cannon,  and  during  the  night  lied  positions,  was  sustained  inside  bj  tranks 
of  the  25th  of  July  no  doubt  many  escaped  being  as-  and  palms,  and  showed  signs  of  age.  The  el*- 
S^^l^^  ^^"^  Paraguayans  in  'fimbo.  During  the  ^^  ^^  natural  and  the  abatis  on  it  was  of 
26th  the  escape  continued,  but  the  alUes  made  great  ,./!,  .  Ixu  v  •  »»'««j«  v«  *•  ^"^  "^ 
exertions  to  open  space  for  their  fire,  and  to  ^rry  ^^^}^^  strength,  bemg  merely  boughs  of  trees 
small  cannon  over  to  the  commanding  points.  In  without  connection  or  fastenings;,  without  com- 
doing  this  they  were  frequently  attacked  by  the  armed  bination  with  the  palisade,  or  protected  bra 
boat«.  At  night  on  the  2eth  a  great  effort  was  made  terre-pleine  from  projectUes.  The  line  that  wis 
T^'J^niT^rrSTr^^%^^::iZ^  opposed  to  the  allied  armies  was  cohered  wiih 
a  heavy  fire  was  kept  upon  them,  and  some  of  the  Salient  angles,  to  give  cross  nre  upon  assail- 
boats  were  forced  to  return;  but  others,  with  the  sup>  ants.  On  the  south  side  the  works  were 
port  of  the  armed  boate  of  the  Timbo  Paraguayans,  naturally  defended    by  lake&  which '  covert 

orl^.Thl'yToreoJoU'ofi,^^^^^^  *•»«»  to  tl»«  7-     O^,^  «d«  only  sm.D 

With  cannon  were  brought  from  Timbo  and  placed  in  cannon  were  placed,  and  the  abatis  was  but 

the  lake,  and  on  the  27tn  the  Brazilians  dragged  over  a  sham  of  branches.     On  the  nver  side  the  best 

some  from  the  river  to  contend  with  them  on  the  lake,  works  and  the  heaviest  cannon  were  found. 

After  a  reconnoissanoo  on  the  27th,  m  which  loss  The  former  consisted  of  six  large  and  wefl-con- 

b  "  hTSrS^r^tS'*? tmrt'  »:S5o"nSSJ  ^^'^^  ^^^^^  of  wMch  the  London  b«t.rr 

men,  upon  the  batterv  which  the  Paraguayans  had,  '"'as  the  only  one  casemated.    No  large  central 

but  they  were  received  with  so  severe  a  fire  from  the  redoubt  existed  inside  the  fortress.    It  had  ixH 
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side  a  very  large  exercise-ground,  round  which  wounded  seriously,  18 ;   slightly,  8 ;    soldiers 

buildings  were  ranged,  with  barrack-room  for  killed,  78 ;  wounded  seriously,  169 ;   slightly, 

6,000  men.    Furniture  was  found  in  all,  and  in  9."    The  loss  of  the  Paraguayan  troops  was 

the  officers^  houses  quantities  of  preserves,  oil,  estimated  to  have  been  400   lolled,  wounded, 

wines,  and  pickles,  were  left  behind.    As  the  and  prisoners. 

buildings  were  in  comparatively  good  oondi-  •  Another  engagement  occurred  on  the  Ist  of 

tion,  all  the  hospitals  and  deposits  were  being  October.      The  allied  army,  under  General 

moved  from  Oorrientes  to  it,  and  it  was  made  Viscount  de  Herval,  was  ordered  to  effect  a 

the  basis  of  future  operations.      The  works  reconnoissance  of  the  positions  occupied  by 

were  immediately  razed  to  the  ground.  the  Paraguayan  forces  at  Yilleta.     The  vis- 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  vanguard  of  the  count  pu&ed  forward,  and  engaged  the  enemy 

Brazilian  army  crossed  the  Jacar6,  a  stream  at  several  points,  took  a  redoubt  at  the  point 

flowing  into  the  Tebicuari,  and  routed  a  force  of  the  bayonet  and  drove  the  Paraguayans  be- 

of  800  Paraguayan  cavalry  on  the  other  side,  fore  him.     The  object  of  the  reconnoitring 

killing  forty-five  men  and  making  some  pris-  exx>edition   being   successftilly  accomplished 

oners,  together  with  126  equipped  horses.    On  the  allied  forces  returned  to  their  encamp- 

the  28th  the  same  force  attacked  and  carried  ment. 

a  redocibt  on  the  bank  of  the  Tebicuari,  which  On  the  15th  of  November,  the  allied  forces, 
was  defended  by  some  400  Paraguayans  with  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Oazias,  made  a 
three  small  cannon.  It  was  also  protected  by  desperate  attack  on  Yilleta,  the  stronghold  of 
abatis,  secured  to  the  ground  by  stakes.  The  as-  President  Lopez,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss 
saulting  force  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infan-  of  1,600  killed  and  wounded.  After  the  failure 
try,  a  brigade  and  two  half  corps  of  cavalry,  six  to  carry  Yilleta,  the  Brazilian  iron-dads  at- 
cannon,  and  a  contingent  of  sappers.  Thestrug-  tacked,  but  with  no  better  success,  and  were 
gle,  though  short,  was  severe,  and  the  official  r&-  obliged  to  retreat  beyond  range  of  Lopezes  bat- 
port  gives  the  Paraguayan  loss  at  170  killed  and  teries. 

81  prisoners,  and  that  ofthe  Brazilians  at  21  killed  The  month  of  December  witnessed  some  of 
and  132  wounded.  The  three  cannon  were  cap-  the  severest  and  most  decisive  fighting  of  the 
lured,  together  with  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  whole  war.  On  the  6th  of  December,  the 
and  oxen.  Four  monitors  were  then  ordered  to  Brazilians,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
enter  the  Tebicaari,  which  were  able  to  go  up  Oaxias,  fell  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  Para- 
two  leagues  without  difficulty,  and  on  the  1st  guayans,  composed  of  about  4,000  men,  and 
of  September  the  crossing  of  the  Tebicuari  was  commanded  by  General  Oaballero.  The  attack 
made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Paraguayans  was  very  impetuous,  and  the  defence  very 
bad  abandoned  all  the  lines  there,  leaving  a  brave.  After  several  hours  of  severe  fighting, 
iismorinted  cannon,  large  deposits  of  munitions,  the  Paraguayans  were  comnletely  routed, 
md  food,  etc.  The  battery  on  the  Paraguay  General  Gaballero  himself  was  xilled.  A  Par- 
was  also  dismounted,  the  pieces  being  thrown  aguayan  colonel,  taken  on  the  11th,  stated  that 
nto  the  river.  In  the  march  of  the  Brazilian  the  Paraguayan  forces  consisted  of  four  bri- 
irmy  from  Humaita  to  the  Tebicuari  no  less  gades  of  infantry  of  about  900  men  each,  and 
Jian  000  draught  oxen  were  killed  in  the  trans-  about  1,000  cavalry,  making  a  total  of  about 
>orting  of  the  baggage  and  munitions,  not  with-  4,600  men,  with  12  cannon.  Of  these  forces 
standing  that  much  was  sent  by  water.  he  estimated  the  loss  at  1,200  killed  and 
After  abandoning  the  position  on  the  Tebi-  wounded  on  the  6th.  This  force  was  in- 
man,  Lopez  established  his  headquarters  at  structed  to  withstand  the  Brazilian  advance 
Yilleta.  His  army,  ait  this  time,  was  reported  to  wherever  practicable,  and  received  orders  to 
mmber  about  15,000  men.  The  new  position  maintain  the  bridge  of  Itororo.  Lopez  ordered 
vas  of  considerable  strength,  owing  to  the  dense  them  to  retire  on  the  night  of  the  10th  to  Lo- 
voods,  deep  ravines,  and  the  extensive  marshes  mas  Yalentinas,  but  the  commander,  fearing 
hat  surround  it.  The  natural  position  of  to  be  cut  off  by  the  numerous  Brazilian  caval- 
iTilleta  was  in  fact  much  stronger  than  it  was  ry,  determined  to  hold  the  ground,  on  which 
it  first  generally  anticipated.  The  Paraguay-  consequently  another  battle  was  fought  on 
ms  were  posted  upon  high  hiUs,  where  they  the  11th.  The  Paraguayans  were  again  de- 
Qoxmted  their  artillery.  The  allies  threw  up  feated,  and  Lopez  was  thus  compelled  to  leave 
larthworks  to  fortify  their  positions.  his  camp  at  Yilleta  and  to  withdraw  to  Gerro 

On  September  23^^  a  fight  took  place  for  the  Leon, 

possession  of  the  bridge  on  the  stream  Pici-  The  occupation  of  Yilleta  by  the  Brazilians 

[niree,  which  lasted  several  hours,  and  ended  was  on  the  17th  of  December.    On  this  occa- 

n  the  defeat  of  the  Paraguayans,  the  allied  uon  another  cavalry  engagement  took  place,  in 

brces  taking  ftill  possession  of  the  bridge,  as  which  the  Paraguayans  again  lost  about  100  men 

rell  as  of  a  very  important  position  beyond  killed,  and  60  taken  prisoners.    The  Marquis 

t.      The  losses  of  the  allies  on  this  occasion  de  Oaxias  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  re- 

tre  announced  by  General  Oaxias,  in  his  order  ceiving  supplies  by  the  Ghaco.    He  united  with 

»f  the  day  to  the  army,  dated  September  26,  his  other  forces  three  battalions  stationed  in 

868,  as  follows :  "  Our  losses  are :  284  men  the  Ghaco,  fearing  no  attack  on  that  side  of 

lut  hors  de  combat — ^being,  officers  killed,  12 ;  the  river.    In  a  reconnoissance  of  the  batteries 
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of  Angostura,  Oaptain  Angasto  Netto  de  Men-  gained  on  all  sides,  and  the  chief  redoubt  in  the 
donga,  commander  of  the  iron-clad  Mariz  e  rear  was  carried,  the  enemy  retreating  into  his 
Barros,  was  killed  by  a  splinter  which  struck  last  defence,  leaving  14  cannon,  large  quanti- 
his  head.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  how-  ties  of  food,  powder,  and  other  manitiona,  arms, 
ever,  the  three  Brazilian  army  corps  prepared  etc.,  together  with  the  personal  baggage  of 
to  attempt  the  assault  of  the  Paraguayan  po*  Lopez.  Lopez,  however,  escaped  toward  Cer- 
sitions,  and  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  squad-  ro  Leon,  with  Mrs.  Lyuch,  General  Resquin, 
ron  and  to  the  forces,  principally  Argentines,  and  a  small  escort  of  cavalry.  Among  the 
left  in  the  camp  at  Palmas,  to  cooperate  as  far  many  who  came  in  and  surrendered  were  Dr. 
as  possible.  The  Paraguayans  were  posted  in  William  Stuart  (English),  and  Colonel  Cist^ 
their  intrenchments  on  the  hills  called  Lomas  rHungarian),  who  brought  his  family  with  him. 
Yalentinas,  about  nine  miles  Arom  Villeta,  and  Colonel  Ernesto  Auguflo  da  Cunha  Mattes,  of 
among  the  works  connecting  the  Lomas  with  artillery,  taken  prisoner  at  Tuynti  on  Novem- 
Angostura,  which  lies  on  the  river  Paraguay  ber  3,  1807,  suoceeded  in  making  bia  eaes^ 
at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  Lomas  Yalenti-  and  rejoining  the  Brazilian  forces.  Chi  the 
nas.  About  60  cannon  were  mounted  in  the  28th  a  summons  to  surrender  within  12  hours 
various  works,  and  some  7,000  Paraguayans  was  sent  to  the  Paraguayans  in  Angostiira, 
were  ready  to  defend  them  against  the  assail-  but  the  flag  was  refused  reception.  Orders 
ants,  who  numbered  only  15,000  to  18,000  were  then  given  for  an  assault  next  m<»iiji^. 
men  after  the  heavy  losses  in  the  previous  As,  however,  a  flag  of  truce  came  out  of  A^ 
fights.  On  the  21st  the  fighting  commenced,  gostura,  advantage  was  taken  to  send  a  sam- 
and  a  division  of  Brazilian  troops  assaulted  the  mons  to  surrender  by  4  p.  m.,  and  by  noon  a  re- 
lines  of  Pequisiri,  uniting  Angostura  with  ply  came  that  the  commandants  wi^ed  to  send 
Lomas  Yalentinas,  and  forced  them,  cutting  off  five  officers  to  verify  whether  Lopez  had  beai 
the  communication  between  those  two  works,  driven  from  his  position.  This  was  granted, 
and  capturing  80  cannon.  At  the  same  time  a  and  the  commisuoners  were  escorted  tiiroogh 
column  of  cavalry  encircled  the  Paraguayan  the  camps,  ho^itals,  and  works.  At  5  jl  m. 
right  at  Lomas  Yalentinas.  and,  falling  upon  next  morning  (80th)  a  reply  came  offering  to 
Potreiro  Marmor6,  captured  3,000  head  of  fat  yield,  and  at  11  a.  h.  the  garrison  marched  oat 
cattle.  In  the  afternoon  a  reeonnoissance  in  with  the  honors  of  war  and  stacked  arms  at 
force  was  made  on  the  heights  of  Lomas  the  appointed  place,  the  officers  retaining  their 
Yalentinas,  where  the  Paraguayans  were  in-  swords  upon  parole  not  to  serve  in  the  present 
trenched  on  the  summit  of  a  high  and  extensive  war.  Lieutenant-Colonels  Lucas  Carifio  and 
hill.  By  6  p.  m.  the  Brazilians  succeeded  in  George  Thompson  (English)  were  respecdvdy 
overpowering  the  defence  at  the  first  line,  and  first  and  second  in  command  of  the  garnson, 
in  crossing  the  ditch,  but  the  terram,  being  which  numbered  1,200  men,  exclnave  of  80O 
covered  with  groves  of  wood  and  with  huts,  wounded  and  sack,  and  women.  A  BraziGan 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  pro-  corps  occupied  Asuncion  on  the  2d  oi  January, 
ceed.  It  was  deterinined  to  maintain  the  po-  1869,  finding  it  deserted,  and  on  the  5th  the 
sition  reached,  and  all  through  the  night  con-  main  body  of  the  Brasdlian  forces  entered  it 
tinned  fighting  went  on  in  the  endeavors  of  also,  the  Ai^entines  being  left  in  charge  of 
the  Paraguayans  to  recover  it  However,  after  Angostura.  All  the  Paraguayan  wounded  and 
severe  fighting,  the  Brazilians  succeeded  in  non-combatants  had  been  transported  to  Asm- 
fheir  purpose,  and  captured  14  cannon,  includ-  cion,  and  many  families  were  retoming  thither 
ing  the  82-poander  Whitworth,  and  two  others  and  to  Villeta ;  but  the  Marquis  de  Caxiie  pui^ 
captured  at  Tuynti.  During  the  same  night  posed  holding  Asunci(»  as  a  fortress  for  tibe 
also,  650  head  of  cattle  were  cut  off  while  present  A  naval  expedition  set  out  from 
leaving  the  Paraguayan  camp.  From  the  22d  Asuncion  on  the  4th  of  January,  1869,  for 
to  the  26th  bombardments  of  Angostura  and  Matto-Grosso,  to  expel  any  Paragoayans  still 
Lomas  Yalentinas  were  kept  up,  and  the  Ar-  in  the  produce,  and,  if  practicable,  prevent  the 
gentine,  the  Uruguayan,  and  Brazilian  forces  possible  flight  of  Lopez  to  Bolivia.  Vessels 
left  at  Palmas  were  brought  to  headquarters,  were  also  searching  the  lakes  and  riTers  alon^ 
their  cannon  coming  afterward.  On  the  24th  the  Paraguay,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  ax 
Lopez  was  summoned  to  surrender,  to  prevent  Paraguayan  steamers  remaining  of  Lopezes  flo- 
unneoessary  efi\i8ion  of  blood,  but  his  reply  tills.  Of  Lopez  himself  nothing  was  known 
was,  that  he  and  all  his  troops  were  deter-  since  his  escape  after  the  rout  at  Lomas  Yal- 
mined  to  defend  the  cause  of  Paraguay  to  the  entinas,  except  that  he  had  passed  thrt>agh 
last  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  all  the  cannon  Oerro  Leon  with  a  small  escort  At  Cerm 
and  rockets  of  the  allied  armies  opened  upon  Leon  no  garrison  was  found  by  the  Brazilian 
Lomas  Yalentinas.  Marshal  Caxias,  with  6,000  cavalry  corps  in  pursuit,  only  a  large  number 
Brazilians  and  Argentines,  marched  at  day-  of  wounded,  and  many  fiunilies  trom  Villeta. 
break  to  attack  the  rear,  while  Generals  Gelly  y  Asuncion,  and  the  country  round  about  them. 
Obes  and  Castro  seconded  the  attempt  by  attack-  General  McMahon,  the  United  States  minister, 
ing  the  front  A  storm  of  missiles  was  rained  was  reported  to  be  resolved  on  supporting 
on  Lomas  Yalentinas,  and  all  the  allied  troops  Lopez,  and  on  establishing  the  seat  of  the 
advanced   against,  its   works.     Ground  was  American  Legation  wherever  Lopez's  hoad- 
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quarters  in  Paragaay  might  be.  These  (in  On  the  16i;h  of  June,  the  acting  Portagnese 
January,  1869)  were  said  to  be  abont  50  miles  Oonsol,  Pereira,  fled  from  his  cluK^ra  at  Trin- 
from  Asuncion,  and  he  was  said  to  be  intrenched  idad,  and  sought  refhge  at  the  American  Lega- 
with  5,000  men.  tion.  He  was  induced  to  this  step  in  conse- 
Early  in  the  year,  the  Goremment  of  Para-  qnenoe  of  a  notice  he  got  from  the  French  Oon- 
gnay  beliered  to  have  discovered  a  wide-spread  snl  ofthe  feelings  of  Lopes  towurd  him.  Mr. 
conspiracy  against  the  rnle  and  even  the  life  Washbam  at  once  admitted  Pereira,  although 
of  President  Lopez,  and  a  nuqiber  of  the  most  at  the  time  there  were  four  pickets  of  sol- 
prominent  men  of  the  coxmtry  were  arrested,  diers  around  the  Legation.  On  the  20th  of 
No  trustworthy  information  about  the  ori^  of  June,  the  Paraguayan  Government  demanded 
the  pretended  o<mspiracy  was  ascertained  dnr-  of  Mr,,  Washburn  a  list  of  all  parties  at  the  Le- 
ing  the  year,  but  in  January,  1869,  it  appeared  gation,  which  Mr.  Washburn  supplied  on  the 
from  documents  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  22d  of  June. 

camp  of  Lopez,  after  the  capture  of  Angostura,  On  June  27th,  Gnmeoindo  Benitez,  Minister 

and  from  the  statement  of  several  Paraguayans,  of  Foreign  AfRurs,  demanded  almost  peremp- 

that  the  suspicion  of  Lopez  was  awakened  in  torily  that  Pereira  be  delivered  over  to  the 

February,  1869,  when  the  iron-clads  appeared  poUoe  officers.    Mr.  Washburn,  in  reply,  re- 

before  Asuncion,  carrying  with  them  the  news  minded  the  foreign  minister  of  the  strange 

that  they  had  passed  the  hitherto  invincible  ohwracter  of  this  request   addressed  to  him. 

Humaita.    There  was  a  general  desire  for  a  He  pointed  out,  also,  that  the  character  of  a 

gathering,  according  to  these  statements,  to  talk  consul  is  considered  almost  as  sacred  as  that 

of  common  danger,  and  to  devise  means  of  of  a  minister,  and  declined  to  give  Pereira  up. 

defence.   Lopez  regarded  all  the  men  who  had  Minister  Benitez,  on  July  4th,  pointed  out 

met  that  day,  and  all  the  foreigners  of  the  that,  from  Mr.  Washbum^s  letter,  stating  that 

sity,  as  conspirators  against  him.    The  military  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from 

officers  lie  shot  at  sight,  the  civilians  were  im-  the  Fj^ench  Consul  that  Pereira  had  gone  to 

prisoned  and  in  the  course  of  lime  tortured  the  Legation,  it  would  seem  that  he  received 

mtil  they  perished,  or  else  he  had  them  execu-  Pereira  as  a  refugee,  and  not  merely  aa  a  guest 

^d  in  fiome  barbarous  manner.     From  the  and  therefore  "requested"  that  Pereira  and 

>aper3  found  in  the  camp  of  Lopez,  it  was  all  others  "  who,  not  belonging  to  the  Legation, 

iscertained  that,  at  San  Fernando,  90  prisoners  are  at  present  in  it,  some  as  guests  and  others  in 

nrere  shot,  among  "trhom  was  the  Minister  of  other  capacities,"  be  dismissed  from  the  hotel 

Foreign  Affairs,  Berges.    On  December  21st)  a  before  sunset  the  next  day. 

large  number  of  prisoners  were  shot  at  Loma  Mr.  Washburn  replied  that  all  the  gentlemen 

Negra,  among  whom  were  Barrios  and  his  wife,  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  in  order  to 

1  sister  of  Lopez,  Benigno  Lopez,  a  brother  of  save  him  from  embarrassment,  had  declared 

}he  President  and  the  Bishop  of  Asuncion,  their  readiness  to  leave,  and  would  leave  the 

The  mother  of  Lopez  had  been  exiled  for  hav-  same  day.    There  would  only  remain  Dr.  Car- 

ng  asked  him  to  pardon  her  children.  reras,  formerly  Vice-President  of  Uruguay, 

Closely  connected  with  this  pretended  con-  Sefior  Rodriguez,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 

ipiracy  was  the  difficulty  between  President  Uruguayan  Legation,  Mrs.  Pereira,  and  two 

liopez  and  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  American  ladies. 

Asuncion,  Charles  A.  Washburn.  Previous  Minister  Benitez,  in  his  reply  of  July  12th, 
o  February,  1868,  Mr.  Washburn  was  on  good  insists  that  the  Orientals,  Dr.  Carreras  and  Dr. 
erms  with  the  Paraguayan  Government.  On  Rodriguez,  should  be  dismissed  from  the  Legft- 
he  22d  February,  a  decree  came  ordering  every  tion.  He  permits,  however,  the  ladies,  Mends 
»ne  to  leave  Asuncion.  Mr.  Washburn  refused  and  attendauts  of  Mrs.  Washburn,  to  remain, 
o  remove,  alleging  that  his  Legation  was  The  demand  waa  again  complied  with,  al- 
Imerican  territory.  AU  the  foreign  consuls  though  Mr.  Washburn,  in  his  reply,  stated  that 
led  the  city,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  he  was  frilly  convincea  of  the  entire  innocence 
American  minister,  none  dared  to  disobey,  of  the  two  Uruguayans,  both  of  whom  had 
)ome  twenty-two  English,  some  two  or  three  been  steadfast  friends  of  tbe  cause  of  Paraguay, 
kmericans,  and  a  few  others,  sought  refuge  at  On  July  18th,  Ministw  Benitez  demanded 
he  Legation.  Mr.  Washburn  f^vised  those  the  dismissal  of  the  American  citizen  Come- 
>eople  first  to  apply  to  the  Vice-President,  and  lius  Bliss,  and  of  the  Englishman,  George 
hat,  if  the  GK>vemment  had  no  objection,  he  Hasterman,  **  accused  of  crimes  not  less  grave 
vould  take  them  in.  The  Government  con*-  than  the  others  "  already  dismissed.  On  July 
ented,  and  accordingly  Messrs.  Carreras^  Rod-  14th,  Mr.  Washburn  dedined  to  accede  to  this 
iguez,  and  servant,  Bliss,  Manlove,  and  Duf-  request,  stating  that  Mr.  Masterman  was  the 
eld,  besides  twenty-two  English,  took  up  medical  attendant  of  his  family,  had  been  men- 
heir  quarters  at  the  American  Legation.  *  tioned  as  such  in  his  communications  to  the 
hasterman,  it  appears,  had  been  a  resident  at  Foreign  Ministry,  and  that  he  considered  him 
dr,  Washburn's  house  for  fuUy  eight  months  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  Legation.  On 
irevioosly.  Most  of  the  foreigners  after  a  July  28d,  Minister  Benitez  demanded  the  im- 
vhile  left  the  Legation,  and  as  soon  as  they  mediate  delivery  of  a  sealed  packet  of  commu- 
eft  it  were  arrested.  nicationa  which  the  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs,  Jose  Berges,   "personally  delivered  to  fettere,  nearly  all  the  foreignera  in  Paxagnay,  and  if- 

vour  Excellency."    Mr.  Wasbbum  denied  that  m^e'^orth^^rebte''^^ 

he  ever  received  snob  a  package.    In  a  long  you?te^ur^th«nyou\^^^ 

letter,  on  July  23a,  iSenitez  distinotly  charged  money  in  the  country,  must,  therelbro,  have  robbed 

Bliss    with     conspiring    to    accomplish     the  it  from  the  goveinment. 

^treacherous  assassination  of  the  President  of  In  November,  Rear-Admiral   Davia^  eom- 

tbe  Republic,"  and  denied  empl^atically  that  manding  the  United  States  squadron  in  the 

they  were  recognized  as  members  of  the  Amer-  Paraguayan  waters,  acccMupanied,  with  several 

ican  Legation.  vessels,  the  new  Mhiister  <k  the  United  States 

Minister  Benitez,  in  a  long  letter  dated  July  to  Paraguay,  General  McMahon,  to  the  place 

81st,  gave  the  substance  of  an  interview  he  had  of  bis  destination.    On  December  Bd,  Admiral 

with  Mr.  Washburn,  in  which  he  charged  him  Davis  andiored  at  Angostura  and  oonunvnicat- 

with  conspiring  with  the  ex-Minister  of  For-  ed  with  Lopez.     The  Dictator  came  to  the 

eign  Affairs,  Sefior  Berges.     On  August  3d,  river-bank,  had  an  interview  of  three  hours' 

Mr.  Washburn  categoricidly  denied  the  accusa-  duration  with  the  Admiral,  was  courteous  and 

tions  made  against  himself  personally.  frank  in  his  demeanor,  and  declared  tiiat  he  in- 

Benitez  replied,  quoting  at  lengtii,  against  tended  to  accede  to  the  demand  <^  the  United 

Mr.  Washburn,  statements  of  Oarreras  and  States  and  deliver  up  the  captives  Bliss  and 

others  at  that  time  in  Lopez's  power,  which  Masterman.     Some   correspondeDLce    ensued, 

seemed  to  implicate  Mr.  Washburn.  Mr.  Wash-  and,  on  December  10th,  Bliss  sokI  MaaterauD 

bum,  in  reply,  explained  at  great  length  the  cir-  were  sent  on  board  the  flagship.    On  the  12th, 

cumstances  under  which  he  sent  letters  abroad,  the  new  American  Minister,  Grenend  McMahoo, 

and  repeated  agun  and  again  his  denials  of  com-  landed,  presented  his  credentials^  and  was  re- 

plicity  with  the  alleged  oonepirators.  The  cor-  ceived  by  Lopez  with  great  frlendliBess  and 

respondence  was  continued  m  this  style  until  the  customary  honors.    The  American  veasd 

the  arrival  of  the  United  States  war  vessel  withdrew  to  Montevideo. 

Wasp.    At  the  first  interview  of  Oaptain  Kirk-  PARSONS,  Ushxb,  M.  D.,  a  physidao,  med- 

land,  of  the  Wasp,  with  President  Lopez,  the  ical  professor,  and  author,  bom  in    Alfired, 

latter  threatened  to   keep  the  United  States  York  County,  Me.,  in  1788 ;  died  in  P^?i- 

Minister  as  a  prisoner  in  zLe  country,  to  which  dence,  R.  I.,  December  IT,  1868.    The  eariy 

Captain  Kirkland  replied,  that  in  that  case  the  education  of  Dr.  Parsons  was  obtained  in  the 

Government  of  the  United  States  would  not  vicinity  of  his  native  town,  the  schools  and 

only  use  its  whole  power  promptly  to  punish  academies  of  that  part  of  Maine  havij^  lon^ 

him,  but  would  hunt  him,  if  necessary,  through  had  a  high  reputation.     Having  acquired  a 

all  South  America  and  even  through  Europe,  good  academic  education,  he  went  to  Bostou, 

Mr.  Washburn  was  subsequently  allowed  to  go  and  entered  the  offioe  of  Dr.  John  Warren  as 

on  board  the  Wasp,  but  Messrs.  Masterman  a  medical  student,  and  had  just  become  quaii- 

and  Bliss,  while  on  the  way  to  the  vessel,  were  fied  to  practice  when,  in  1811,  he  entered  the 

arrested.    On  board  the  Wasp,  Mr.  Washburn,  naval  service,   and  joined  the   frigate  John 

on  September  12th,  sent  a  final  letter  to  Lopez,  Adams,  in  1812,  as  surgeon^s  mate.     The  of- 

in  which  he  says :  ficers  and  crew  of  the  vessel  volunteering  for 

The  declarataons  of  BergesLyour  two  brothers,  Ve-  service  on  the  lakes,  Dr.  Parsons  wMit  with 

nanoioandBenigno,  andsr.  Urdepilletta,a8givenin  them,  reaching  Erie  in  June,   1813.      Great 

the  notes  of  your  two  last  Ministers  of  Foreign  Bela-  sickness  prevailed  in  the  fleet  at  this  time,  to 

tiena  in  so  far  as  they  impUoate  me  of  having  any  ^ch  an  extent,  indeed,  that  finally  the  onlv 

Kft^l^yo^n^'iJJo^r^^  surgeonfitfordutywasthedece^ 

conflnn  or  affirm  the  declaration  imouted  to  him  if  he  devolved  the  task  of  attendmg   to   the  sick 

were  out  of  your  power,  but  would  deny  it  in  Unto.  men.    At  the  battle  of  September  lOtb,  he  was 

and  declare  that  he  had  never  made  it,  or  that  he  had  the  only  medical  officer  on  duty,  and  was  on 

done  BO  under  torture.    DeolarationB  of  that  kind,  KnArH  fhA  flAmiliin  IsL^i^nn^   ctrawkm^TuKtA  l^v 

your  Excellency  ought  to  know,  will  have  no  weight  ^^^  ^5!^TfJ?  ^^»^;  «>™°^*»*«1  Y 

outside  of  Paraguay.    Not  one  word  of  them  will  be  Commodore  Ferry,   during  the  engagement 

believed,  and,  Uiat  all  may  not  be  denied  by  them.  His  efficiency  and  courage  daring  the  day  won 

you  must  not  only  kill  off  all  the  persons  who  have  the  admiration  of  his  oommander,  who,  in  hb 

m^e  them,  but  all  by  whom  they  were  extoi^d.  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  referred 

two  members  of  my  Legation.  Porter  ComeUusBUss  closing   his  remarks  by  stating  that  in  the 

and  Gkorge  F.  Masterman.  Tneir  arrest  in  the  street,  event  of  his  having  another  command  he  shooM 

as  they  were  going  with  me  troux  the  Legation  to  coi^der  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having 

pass  on  board  the  steamer.  WM  as  ffTOss  a  violation  of  jy^   Parsons  with  him  as  surgeon.     For  his 

the  laws  of  nations  as  would  have  hoen  their  seizure     ^^^  j„^j.  ^„  i.\,2„  ^^^^^i^.^  tw  i>.^^«.» -^ 

by  force  in  my  house.  It  was  an  act,  not  only  against  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Parsons  was  ap- 

my  government,  but  M^inst  all  clvifized  powers,  and  pomted  a  full  surgeon  in  the  navy,  with  a  com- 

places  Paraguay  outsit  the  ^ale  of  the  family  of  na-  mission  bearing  date  of  September  10th,  the  day 

lions ;  and  for  this  act  you  will  be  regarded  as  a  com-  of  the  battle.     In  May,  1814,  be  was  ordered 

mon^  enemy-one  denying  allegiance  to  the  Uws  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Lawrence,  which,  with  the  fleet 

You  wUl  also  be  regarded  as  a  common  enemy  for  ^"^^er  Commodore  Smdair,  sailed  to  Mackinae 

having  seized  and  made  prisoners,  and  loaded  with  for  the  purpose  of  transpordng  the  troops 
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lestined  to  ftttaok  Detroit.    The  attack  failed,        The  increase  in  these  itemsL  as  compared 

ind  in  November  foUowing  the  deceased  was  with  those  of  last  year,  is  as  follows : 

)rderedto  the  frigate  Java,  at  the  request  of  innnmberofdistricte 89 

Commodore  Perry.     His  services  from  this  innmnJerofBchooie....... Ml 

•;«,/>  •RTA.A  .k^^-  ^/ »««4>:^«i<.»  :.^^^x«4.»,«^^      t«  In  ntimber  of  graded  schooto 187 

,ime  were  not  or  particmar  miportance.    In  in  number  of  School  dinctora 165 

1 823  he  resigned  his  commission,  married,  and  in  number  of  superintendents 6 

«taed  in  hk  profe««on  in  Proridence,  K  S;SwSfS!?ir::::::::::::.v:::::::::      «.S 

.    Dr.  Parsons  was  at  one  tmie  Professor  of  in  tbe  average  number  of  papils vt^HMt  i 

Vnatomy  at  Dartmonth  College,  Professor  in  ^  ^^J^dei      "'  ^n*i^*»K» «««.» "^  ^^^'""tljwuas  oe 

Jrown  University  at  Providence,  President  of  in  SSS^mJi'^  inrinying  A^^pVwHitni-^  nf  Vi'i 

he  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  and  first         kinds 1,089,787  79 

/'ice-President  of  the  American  Medical  Asso-        Xhe  average  cost  for  the  tuition  of  each  pn-      /  ' 

iation.    He  was  also  the  author  of  several  pQ  ig  about  $7.74J.    The  average  amount  paid 

aedical  works  and  other  literary  productions,  to  each  teacher  is  196.17*,  the  average  wages 

PENNSYLVANIA.     The  financial  condi-  for  male  teachers  being  $87.28  a  month,  and 

ion  of  this  State  shows  considerable  improve-  those  of  females  $28.76.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 

lent  during  the  year.    On  the  1st  of  Decern-  that,  while  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the 

er,  1867,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  gtate,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has 

f  $4,661,886.46.     The  ordinary  receipts  for  diminished  by  1,256,  the  number  of  female 

be   fiscal  year   ending  November  80,  1868,  teachers  has  increased  by  8,982.    The  average 

mounted  to  $6,216,049.66.    The  ordinary  ex-  length  of  the  school  term  for  the  year  is  6 

enses  of  the  government  for  the  same  period  months,  19^  days. 

'^ere  $2,464,606.09 ;  loans  were  redeemed  to        An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  daring  the  past 

tie  amount  of  $4,417,468.64,  and  $1,979,690.91  year,  by  the  board  of  controUers  of  the  city 

-ere  paid  in  interest  on  the  various  State  loans,  of  Philadelphia,  to  ascertain  how  many  chil- 

•ther  payments  were  made  to  the  amount  of  dren  in  that  city  did  not  attend  schools  of  any 

12,800,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  kind.    The  census  was  taken  by  the  police,  nn- 

1,018,416.87  in  the   public  treasury.     The  der  the  direction  of  the  mayor,  and  revealed 

tate  debt  of  Pennsylvania  amounted  on  the  the  somewhat  startling  fact  that,  out  of  160,000 

5t    of   December,   1867,  to    $87,704,409.77.  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen, 

uring  the  year  following  that  date  it  was  re-  20,634   attended   neither  public  nor  private 

aced  to  $88,286,946.18.    The  indebtedness  of  gohools.    A  similar  state  of  things  has  been 

le  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  of  December,  found  in  other  places,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

J68,  was  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Jn  the  whole  State  there  are  76,000  children 

Funded  Jkdi.  whose  education  is  entireljr  neglected.    In  con- 

per  cent  loani $96311,180  00  nection  with  this  subject  of  popular  education 

TpeTJe'^t  toJS;::::;:::::::  %'S;oS  S  the  following  facts  are  of  interest : 

Total  ftinded $88,172,961  66        There  were  admitted  into  the  houses  of  ref- 

Uhfundsd  Debt.  '  uge  of  the  State,  during  the  past  year,  686 

iiief  notes  in  circaUitlou $96,416  00  children,  whose  average  age  was  14i  years. 

terest  cer^catee  oatatandliur.   18,088  g  Of  this  number  there  were,  who  did  not  know 

:Si7A\c1.^w^^  ^"^  67  the  alphabet,  67 ;  who  knew  the  alphabet  only 

Total  nnftinded 118,904  67  92;   who  could  read  poorly,  262 ;   who  could 

Total  ftinded  and  «nftinded $88,»6,M6  18  read  well,  21 ;  who  oould  not  write,  246;  who- 

^     ^        ^         .^.      ^,^.,-..  couldwntepoorly,  177;  who  could  wntetoler- 

The  State  has  a  smking  fond  which,  durmg  ^^^     94    ^^^,  ^ould  write  well,  19. 

e  last  fiscal  year,  yielded  the  sum  of  about        j^^^^^  ^^^^  in  the  almshouses  of  forty-six 

^/>00,000.  J  .  V    ox  X  counties  in  the  year  1867,  when  visited  by  the 

The  last  Legislature  mcreased  the  State  ap-  county  superintendents  who  made  the  reports, 

•opriation  for  the  support  of  pnblio  schools  2,809  persons  over  ten  years  of  age.    Of  these— 

om  $866,000   to  $600,000.     The   followmg      '       \      ^       ,.     /    ^ 

atistics  relating  to  common  schools  are  taken  SSSS^  whSSSd^SLuutt^^^^^^^  i;iS 

3m  the  official  reports :  The  number  who  coakl  read  well 419 

lennmberof  school  diatricta  In  tbe  SUte  The  number  who  were  good  Bcholan TO 

imW  of  ai^h^ii:;::;::::;::;::;::::;:::::      il'SS    ^There  were  in  the  jaik  of  the  same  number 

imber  of  gTibded  schools «,8ai  of  countics,  as  reported  by  the  same  officers  at 

imber  of  school  directors 11,608  ^he  same  time,  1,601  occupants.    Of  whom — 

imber  of  superintendents 75  ^    ■>  r 

imber  of  teachers 16,771  The  number  who  could  not  read  was 484 

imber  of  pupUs ^ 800,616  The  number  who  could  read  a  little  was 540 

crage  number  of  pupils 606,104  The  number  who  could  read  well  was 604 

stoTtuttlon  for  the  year $8,978,969  48  The  number  who  were  good  scholars  was 198 

Bt  of  building,  purchasing  and  renting  .      ,  .    x-.     -n    ^        t»     •x 

schooKhonses 1,991,159  66        There  were  received  in  the  Eastern  Pemten- 

8t  of  contingencies.... :'"''•-,     »4,968  81  tiary,  for  the  year  1867,  291  convicts.     The 

n^nTnW^c'iJS!"!^..^'!!^.^:.'^^^^        6,lis,(n5l9  classification  of  these,  by  the  officers  of  the    , 

toi  cost,  induding  expenditures  of  all  ^^^^^^  prison,  according  to  their  educational  relations, 

kinds.. 6,900,6oJ  98  t  ^n   __^ 

timated  value  of  school  property 10,566,766  00  18  as  follows: 
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luiterate 63  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  qnefltton  of  so 

iSdSdVrito *;"**;'*.;:::::::;::;:::::::  w  amendmg  the  o^matitatioa  of  .the  state  as  to 

Good  edacAUon\\\\\\\\\\\V'.'.'.\'.V.'!.''.!!!'.'.!!'.'.i!'.'.!!    s  ffYe  tibie  rights  of  suffice  to  negroes^  sahmit- 

The  whole  number  of  oonvioto  received  at  ^  ^  »  ^^*?  of  the  people^  Imt  the  ]»oimitoi 

this  prison  is  6,975.    Of  this  number  there  have  received  only  13  votes  in  its  &vorm  the  HmBe 

been—  ^  Representatives,  while  78  were  raoorded 

OfS12riho'ci;iidV^'<;^>::::::::;;:::"  ThefoUowingreaolatiionwaaintrodnced,*^ 

Of  those  who  cooid  read  and  write 8|714  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Bda- 

Of  thoee  well  inetracted 8S  ^qjis: 

The  normal  school  sjstem  of  Pennsylvania       St9oUf4dj  That  we,  the  leprweiktativQs  of  the  peo- 

contemplates   the   ultunate  establishment  of  geofPenneyl^i^TiiijeiipMtiieSe^^ 

t^^elve^institutio^  in  different  parts  of  the  fc^ft^^^JLflfmtkSSS^^ 

State.    Of  these,  four  are  already  m  operation  nuuid  of  the  Britwh  Government  the  immediate  r- 

and  two  others  have  their  buildings  in  process  letee  of  all  Amerioan  oitizena  impriaoned  for  aliped 

of  erection.    The  number  of  students  at  the  politiad  offenoea,  ud  to  insiat  upon  the  ad^iticm  rf 

four  schools  ah-eady  established  was  2,121  dur-  "?JP®  fixed  Dohoy  that  will  im™  to  evoiy  Amawa 

.       XL  X  •'^^r^  •     xtT'  1  citiaenon  Bntish  soil  such  mmiuniUos  and  protee- 

ing  the  past  year;  1,702  were  m  the  normal  tjon  as  he  is  entitled  to  iuid«r  the  laws  of  a  pread 

department  and  419  in  the  model  schools.    The  republic. 

number  of  graduates  at  aU  the  schools  was  77,       ^j^^^  ^dwin  M.  Stanton  (who  was  a  dd 

aU  of  whom  dechired  their  mtention  ^  become  ^^^  ^^  Pennsylvania),  was  removed  from  th. 

teachers  m  the  conimon  schools  of  the  State.  ^        ^  Secretary  of  War,  by  the  P^dent 

The  prosperous  5<>^dition  of  tiie^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^o^at  position  by  the  action 

w  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  expended  $30,-  ^  Congress,  the  following  joint  risolation  was 

991.47  m  improvements  durmc  the  year.     The  ^^^«*J  bv  the  Leffialsture  and  forwarfed  to 

two  schooU  not  yet  completed  are  at  Blooms-  ftetW  the^S^  Sta^  wS^^w^ 

'The"iiSSfri"0oUege  in  Centre  County,  ^^-^^  ^  ««  -  '^^  ^^^- 

which  has  been  heretofore  considered  a  com-       1.  Haoleed  by  the  Senaisani  Onue  ^JBymntfe 

parative  faUure,  has  received  the  attention  of  ^f «  <,^**  ^"?Sf^'!?^t  ^^"^^f^  «f  ^*«^ 

iiT  T      •  i«* J  ««j  ;,  j«  «  ^«:«  ™-««  *«  \.^  ^.,4.  Astembly  nui.  That  the  loyal  men  of  this  Coimnoa- 

the  Legislature,  and  is  m  a  fan-  way  to  be  put  ^^^^  fiaU  with  joy  the  restoration  of  Hon.  Edwin 

on  a  basis  which  promises  much  for  its  future  m.  Stanton  to  the  office  from  which  he  has  been  iflfr- 

nsefulness.    The  mterest  upon  a  fund  of  $318,-  «dly  excluded,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  people  <^ 

600  has  been  appropriated  to  the  endowment  Pennsylvania  are  hereby  tend«ed  to  the  Senstois 

of  t^isinsdtution  and  ^886  have  be^  de-  ^^^^^^^^.g-  '^''rZ^^t^^^ 

voted  to  the  purchase  of  three  model  and  ex-  ^^q^,  ^^ 

perimental  farms — ^the  largest  at  the  college       2.  BeaoUedyTli&t  it  is  the  nniversal  wish  of  tl» 

in  Centre  County,  one  in  Chester  County,  and  loyal  men  of  Pennsylvania  that  Hon.  Edwin  3L  Scan- 

the  other  in  Indiana  County.    The  board  of  *?\.*!;?^^^**^''*>^°?^>*i®'^*S^.^i^'^*'5e'S 

trii«ti^ftft  Km  reorifftnized  the  faonltv    and  re-  8uik  his  personal  wwhes  for  the  public  g^  and  ifc«i 

trustees  nas  reorganizea  tne  lacuiiy,   ana  re-  ^j^^  country,  more  than  ever  requiring  his  serrkes^ 

modelled  the  course  of  study,  and  the  new  or-  may  again  rest  in  security  with  the  wwfltwWhiTig  See- 
der of  things  is  expected  to  go  into  full  oper-  retary  at  the  head  of  mUitary  afhirs. 
ation  some  time  during  the  year  1869.  ».  Ji^olved^  That  while  the  suspension  of  Mr.  8t»- 

There  are  several  schools  for  the  instruction  ^^  *^?^  *^® ^  ^»^«f»f?^y  '^^  imjustly fromtte 

*      11.      ,   '''"^«»«  oviA*vv«  *v^  ^-"^  *xM»«*«*vi,  V**  y^^  Office  18  lamented,  it  is  oanse  of  conirratalatloB 

of  soldiers'  orphans,  which  are  supported  by  ^q  the  country  that  the  great  leader  ^^e  Unioa 

the  State.     The  total  expenditure  for  this  pur-  armies,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  was  the  Secreiaiy  «tf 

pose,  from  the  Ist  of  December,  1867,  to  the  interim,  who  brought  to  the  administntMm  of'tlaK 

8l8t  of  May,  1868,  was  $286,870.26,  and  the  S^?\jT^,f  "J**!'  ^S^IF'  'i^^^  !?^  ^S'^'  ^ 

*^+«i    ««.«v.l!.  ^fi   J.««;i-   4«   4.V«   a^iJ^v^ia    «r««  delightcd  tho  faesTt of  the natioum the  daifaies*  M 

total  number  of  pupils  m  the  schools   was  rebellion  in  the  past,  and  directs  it  to  Wm  with  h»a 

3,481.     At  Media  is  a  trammg-school  for  fee-  and  confidence  in  ftiture. 

ble-minded  children,  where  physical,  mental,       4.  JdsBohad,  That  the  Governor  of  the  Comaoe- 

and  moral  training  is  systematically  applied  to  wealth  be  requested  to  forward  eoniee  ei  these  w»- 

those  defective  mttnres  which  develop  o^y  '^JSe°dtt""'^*"SSil?.^3^lf"" 
under  the  most  assiduous  care,      omce  the  Speaker  ofthe  House  of  Repreeentan^s. 

foundation  of  the  institution  in  1858,  501  in-  JAME8  L.  QBAHA3L 

mates  have  been  received,  and,  in  most  cases,  Speaker  of  the  Senfie. 

a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  improvement  has       Approved  the  IJth  day  om^wy .  A.  D.,  IS86. 
been  attained  in  the  condition  of  those  gener-  •'^^^  ^'  tJJSAKi. 

ally  regarded  as  hopeless.    This  school  is  sup-       The  following  relates  to  the  impeaehmot 

?orted  by  funds  established  by  the  States  of  of  President  Johnson : 
'ennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and        Whereas,  Andrew   Johnson,  President  t^  the 


by  private  benefactions.  United  States,  in  disregard  of  a  law  parsed  by  tht 


no  laws  of  general  interest  were  passed.    An    ad  imtmm;  and  toherMs,  £.  K.  Stanton  has  r^^ved 
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to  obey  the  illecal  order  to  remoYO  him  from  office,  and  defend  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  and 

and  the  natiomu  Hoiue  of  BepresentatiTes  has  passed  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  bran^  of  the  Qovem- 

a  resolution  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson  of  high  ment  and  of  every  citizen  to  have  the  questions  in- 

orimes  and  misdemeanors ;  therefore  volving  the  oonstitutionality  of  anv  law  speedily  ad- 

H«9olv6d^  That  the  prompt  action  of  the  majority  judicated  hy  the  Supreme  Cfourt  of  the  TJmted  States, 

of  the  members  of  Congress  in  passing  the  resolution  and  the  right  of  all  the  people  to  have  said  decision 

for  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  President  enforced. 

of  the  United  States,  of  high  crimes  and  misde*  Befohed,  That  the  pending  impeachment  of  the 

raeanors,  be  and  the  same  aire  hereby  commended  and  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  gross  and  recfcless 

approved.  abuse  of  partisan  power^  without  justifiable  cause, 

Jiesolved,  That  the  refixsal  of  E.  M.  Stanton  to  obey  and  intenaed  for  the  attainment  of  par^  purposes  at 

the  illegal  order  to  remove  him  from  office  meets  the  sacrifice  ofthe  most  vital  interests  of  toe  country, 

^ith  the  approval  ofthe  Union-loving  and  law-abid-  Jiewhedy  That  a  return  to  a  specie-paying  basis  at 

iDg  citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  the  earliest  practicable  moment  is  essential  to  the  in- 

jRewlwdy  That  the  Governor  be  and  is  hereby  re«  terests  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  no- 

auested  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  tion. 

speaker  of  the  national  House  and  to  Mr.  Stanton.  Jiuohed^  That  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  as 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  the  Vr^^l^j!',^'^};^?yJ!}!^  .*i\!!S*  ^^  *^®  ^^* 

It          i!>x-i.Tr             i*-ci              ^A*          J.  Upon  wmcn  the  several  loans  are  basea. 

3hamber  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  ''jutolved,  That  the  five-twenty  bonds  and  the  legal 

Qarnsborg,  on  the  4th  of  March.    Delegates  tender  notes  are  component  parts  ofthe  same  finance 

to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  were  svstem,  and,  until  the  Qovemment  is  able  to  redeem 

3ho8en,  and  presidential  electors  and  State  of-  ^^  legrftenders  in  coin,  the  holders  of  thowj  bonds 

icers  nominited.     Charles  E.  Boyle,  of  Fay-  jj'o^d  be  reqmred  to  receive  legal  tenders  in  pay- 

itte  County,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Beiohed,  That  every  spedes  of  property  should 

Auditor-General,  and  General  Wellington  Lnt,  bear  its  Mr  proportion  of  taxation,  and  that  the  ex- 

>f  Columbia,  for  that  of  Surveyor-General.  •mptioB  of  government  bonds  therefrom  is  unjust 

rhese  were  the  onlv  State  officers  to  be  filled  "^iMrThit  we  Ti«ognize  with  emotions  ofthe 

It  the  election  of  the  year.     The  platform  of  deepest  gratitude  the  efforts  of  the  gallant  vohmteer 

mnciples  adopted  by  the  convention  was  con-  soldiery  who  so  freely  took  up  arms  to  protect  the  flag 

iained  in  the  following  resolutions :  and  preserve  the  Union,  and  we  denounce  as  ux^just 

.    e  ^1 :^-:.u4«  -«.j  a.m^*.:^»o  i^  ^i^^  Ti^Cv^  \a  duzens  piaces  taem  on  ine  same  lootmg  as  tnose 

nent  of  th«ur  righto  »nd  Amotions  m  the  Union  u  ,^      j^  ^  oonntiT,  and  that  It  5s  the  duty  of  the 

««,.nt.al  to  ''»'.P'°««»i«7  P«'«S«^.,'»f  *^^^  G^JSment  to^U  all  oitiiens,  natnnOiied  and 

«ctipn  of  our  Uberuee,  and  radical  legislation  is  the  ^^^^^  ^  protected  in  their  righto  of  life.  Ubertr, 

;pU")\^^e  C-.tit»tion  ofthe  Unit^^^  ^''^^^i^'!^:^,^^^^':^^^ 

!fop.e  ;^tare?yXi^en^  ofJf e  S^ve*™-  '•'■«^*  -^  -""'  "^  '^  toVte^'Sl  o»,  eiti»ns7 

nent,  and  it  is  the  hiffnest  du^  of  those  in  and  out  The  Bepublican  State  Convention    assem- 

.f  official  place  to  /^^^^  implicit  obedi^^^^^  ,^j^  ^  ^^e  Academy  of  Muwo,  in  the  city  of 

»rovi»ion»  until  It  IS  changed  m  the  manner  provided  t>v.i«j^i«v;^   ^^  ♦i>^  ii*i^  ^p  1J[^^\^       A   t^x*^ 

herein;  that  the  recent  attempts  ofthe  legislative  Philadelphia,  on  the  11th  of  March.    A  vote 

iranch  ofthe  Government  to  usurp  the  office  of  the  of  the  delegates  was  taken,  m  order  to  ascer- 

Sxecutive  and  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  tain  their  preferences  with  regard  to  candi- 

iudiciary,  are  deliberate  attadu  upon  the  phunest  dates  for  President  and  Vice-President    The 

2°:pi;ranl  tl£Xt^Z>l^l^XV.^  Convention  prono»nc^nn«.«nouriy  in  fav^^ 

Qont  itself.  o^  Creneral  Grant  for  President;  and,  for  vice- 

Hesolvedl  That  the  radicals  in  Confess  have  wrung  President,  gave  109  votes  for  Andrew  G.  Cnr- 

rom  the  people  enormous  sums  of  money,  which  tin,  22  for  Bei^amin  F.  Wade,  and  1  for  Edwin 

hejr  have  squMidered  in  reiddess  extmvaganoe;  that  ^  Stanton.    General  John  F.  Hartranft  and 

heir  system  of  revenue  is  ill  devised,  moongruous  ^  ,     i^^r^v.    -u    rs^^^^v^w  -^^^.^  •n««>-n{M,»nai«. 

nd  inequitable ;  that  rigid  economy  in  every  Bninch  Col.  Jacob   M.  Campbell  were  una^ously 

»f  the  public  service,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  of-  nommatea  for    reel9Ction  to    the   omces^  oi 

Icials,  a  reduction  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  reform  auditor  and  surveyor-general.    The  resolutions 

D  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are  imperatively  de-  adopted  were  as  follows : 

aanded ;  and  only  by  this  means  can  a  reduction  in  '^ 

ho  amount  of  taxation  now  imposed  on  the  Indus-  B$$ohsdj  That  the  great  Republican  party  of  Amer- 

rial  and  manufiMturing  interests  be  attained,  and  the  ica,  without  which  the  rebellion  against  the  Govem- 

«yment  of  our  indebtedness  be  assured.  ment  would  have  consummated  a  division  of  the 

Jieaolvsdj  TYisA  the  Bepublican  party  is  responsible  Union  and  perpetuated  human  slavery,  with  the  aid, 

o  the  countiy  for  the  delay  in  the  restoration  of  the  comfort,  and  full  approval  of  the  present  Pemocratic 

louthern  States  to  their  just  relations  in  the  Union,  party,  is  in  the  fore-lh>nt  of  another  peril  and  another 

.nd  for  the  government  of  their  people  by  military  trial.    Electing  ita  candidate  for  President  in  1860, 

ule  ;  that  the  purpose  of  these  measures  is  to  per-  and  reelecting  nim  in  1864,  it  is  now  called  upon  to 

letuate  radical  power  Uurough  the  votes  of  illiterate  decide  whether  all  its  sacn&ces  of  blood  and  treasure 

legroes.  have  not  only  been  vain,  but  were  simply  contribu- 

lieiolvedj  That,  in  enacting  the  Tenure  of  Office  law  tions  for  a  restoration  of  treason  under  the  influence 

he  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov-  of  a  man  who,  clothed  with  the  confidence  of  his 

rnment  each  had  a  right  to  judge  of  its  constitution-  country,  is  prevented  from  overthrowing  the  Govem- 

Jity,  and  that,  in  thus  exercising  the  right,  the  Ex-  ment  solely  by  the  wise  and  patriotic  stand  taken  by 

tcutive  was  omv  complying  with  that  portion  of  his  a  loyal  Conmss. 

»ath  of  office  which  required  him  to  preserve,  protect  Beaohed,  TThat  we  add  our  voice  to  the  loud  acclaim 
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in  favor  of  Grant  as  the  Bopnblioan  candidate  for  Setolved.  That  eveiy  American  dtazea,  'wlielher  bj 

President,  and  in  so  doinff  feel  that  we  are  not  aim-  birth  or  aaoptton,  Lb  entitled  to  the  proteetaon  of  the 

ply  responding  to  the  wiahes  of  onr  oonstituenta,  or  nation  and  its  flag,  and,  while  it  is  incumbent  on  tiie 

nelping  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  that  Goyemment  to  initiate  neffotiationa  for  the  entahligh- 

great  soldier,  but  are  preparing  the  wa^  to  a  sab-  ment  of  an  international  law  of  expatriation,  leo^- 

stantial  triumph,  which,  while  perpetuating  the  Be-  nizing  naturalization  by  one  nation  as  terminating  u- 

publican  party,  preserves  and  perpetuates  Bepublican  leffianoe  due  to  another,  and  oonferrinff  all  ri^ta  of 

creeds.  cituenship.  it  is  no  less  its  dutrjr  to  vinoicBte  its  peo- 

Be»olv€d.  That  we  earnestly  call  upon  the  Senate  of  pie  of  all  onarges  from  oppression  or  intefferenoe  sl 

the  United  States,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  nome  and  abr^id,  when  m  the  le^timate  and  peaoe- 

to  proceed  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection,  and  that  ftil  exercise  of  le£^  and  personal  nghts. 

the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  stand  by  and  main-  » ,.  ^i.    ,    x        .        i«  xi.    t      •  i  ^        ^i.       t 

tain  the  just  judgment  of  law.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legifllatare  the  snb- 

Btfolved,  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union  ject  of  ad(^ting  some  measure  for  the  preven- 

who  fought  and  conquered  armed  rebellion  in  the  tion  of  frandalent  voting  was  brought  up  and 

field,  and  who  stand  true  to  the  principles  which  flforniiflMl     And  a  TMnt&rv   law  waa    the  fiiu] 

they  vindicated  and  the  flag  whSh  floated  over  <lwcaM«».   ?na  a  T^^^l  y^^^    \a 

them  and  led  them  to  victory,  are  entitled  to  nn-  '^^.   This  requires  the  board  of  ^dennen 

dying  gratitude  from  loyal  people;  and,  as  they  saved  of   cities    and  the  corresponding   officefs  in 

the  coontrv  by  trialSj  sufferings,  and  sacrifices,  they  townships  to  appoint  a  board  of  canvassers^ 

have  considerable  damis  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  ^ho  should  meet  in  their  respective  distrkiU 

"^/pei,  That  we  tender  our  most  coniisl  thanks  0^*^«  ^r*.^"?^^  ?^  September  in  e«^  jear, 

to  Mr.  Stanton  for  the  firmness,  courage,  and  patriot-  '^^  ^^  *hat  and  the  two  foUowing  daya  '^make 

um  with  which  he  has  maintained  the  majesty  of  the  oat  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  such  persons  as 

Uw  and  the  rights  of  the  people  against  tne  invasion  thej  shall  know  to  be  qualified  electors,  who 

of  a  Pithless  Executive  and  purchased  instrumenu ;  h^^e  voted  at  any  preceding  general  electi«i,^' 

that,  as  experience  IS  alike  the  best  instructor  of  man  j^:«^.x»  „  :„   ^iX  ^«„T3i,^4.i.^«  4.1.^  ^,*r!r:, 

and  nations,  so  the  experience  of  the  rebellion  has  d^ignatang  m  each  case  whether  the  voter  b 

given  us  renewed  eonfiaence  in  the  pledges  and  pre-  A  housekeeper  or  boarder,  what  his  occopatioii 

oepts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  and  that  is,  and  with  whom  he  boards,  if  not  a  hoose- 

with  these  as  our  guiding  stars  the  Bepublican  party  keeper.     When  these  lists  have  been  eomplet- 

'^CtTThTn^  contrast  so  eloquent  could  be  !^  ^^%  ^,\^,  ^  PJlWicly  pojrted  at  two  places 

presented  as  that  between  the  loud  professions  of  ^  ®»ch  distnot  with  a  "notioe  thereon,  that 

Andrew  Johnson  and  the  silent  patriotism  of  Ulysses  the  board  of  canvassers  will  meet  at  the  places 

S.  Grant ;  that,  as  one  deals  in  promises  to  deceive,  the  of  holding  the  general  elections,  on  the  twelfth 

other  deals  in  acts  that  convince ;  and  that,  while  a,.^  nrMPAtntr  thA  ffAnAral  aIaaHoii  d^v    *inil 

Johnson  has  falleniupidly  away  ftom  his  maiy  vol-  jaj  P^eceamg  tne  g^erai  eieouon  oaj,  ana 

untarr  covenants.  Grant  has  accepted  equal  justice  ">''  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®"  ensuing,  for  the  pur- 

and  Radical  BepubUcanism  as  a  part  alike  of  <oon-  pose   of  revising,  correcting,    adding  to,  and 

science  and  duty.  subtracting  from,  and   completing  the  lisL'* 

J2m«»/m(<,  That  the  nubUc  debt,  incurred  for  the  pur-  Xhe  following  is  the  section  of  the  law  pre- 

ir,d  oCta^l-S^*:"]?^^^^^  scribing  the  proof  of  residence,  etc: 
in  the  utmost  good  faith,  and  to  the  ftill  extent  of  iu  Baoh  person  so  elsiming  to  be  entitled  to  vote 
legal  requirements ;  that  the  greatest  prudence,  judg-  therein,  shall  produce  at  least  one  qualified  voter  of 
ment  and  skill  are  requisite,  and  should,  as  far  as  at-  said  division,  as  a  witness  of  the  residence  of  saH 
tainable.  be  employea  at  once  to  m^int-nm  the  public  diumant  in  said  division  for  the  period  of  at  let< 
faith  and  credit,  and  render  the  burden,  of  which  no  ten  days  next  preceding  the  general  election,  then 
loyal  citizen  should  complain,  as  light  as  practicable  next  ensuing ;  which  witness  shall  take  and  enb- 
upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  and  the  scribe  an  affidavit  to  the  facts  stated  b^  him  ;  wliieh 
wages  ana  proceeds  of  labor ;  that  it  is  the  soundest  affidavit  shall  define  clearly  the  reaidenoe  of  the 
pouey  as  well  as  the  greatest  wisdom  that  the  domes-  person  so  chuminf  to  be  a  voter ;  and  the  peraoa 
tic  industry  of  the  country  should  be  sustuned  and  so  cUuming  the  right  to  be  registered,  ahsll  akn 
protected  against  foreign  competition  by  adequate  take  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  stating  fpJker$  k€  crw 
toriflf  laws,  and  that,  in  whatever  particulars  existing  iom  ;  that  he  is  a  citisen  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
laws  on  the  subject  are  defective,  they  should  be  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  a  naturalised  citisen, 
amended  and  made  efficient  for  that  purpose,  as  well  9^all  also  present  his  certificate  of  nafcuralixation  for 
as  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  Qov-  examination,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  voter  in 
emment.  such  election  district  for  five  years  then  next  preoeo- 
BMolved,  That,  bj  the  election  of  Grant  to  the  Pros-  ing^  the  general  election  next  ensuing ;  that  he  hsd 
idency,  all  domestic  dissensions  and  fsctious  opposi-  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  one  year,  or.,  if  £!»^ 
tion  to  the  complete  reconatruction  of  the  Umon  on  merly  a  citizen  therein,  and  has  rMnoved  thereAtMs. 
the  firm  foundations  laid  by  the  wise  and  judicious  that  ne  has  resided  therein  six  months  next  pteced- 
legislation  of  Congress,  will  oe  immediately  suppres-  ing  the  general  election  then  next  following  *  *^*^  ^ 
sea,  and  harmony  and  good  feeling  restored:  settled  has  not  moved  into  the  division  for  the  pi 
relations  of  business  established,  and  a  revival  and  voting  therein ;  that  he  has  not  been  reni^ed 
improvement  of  all  disturbed  sources  of  national  voter  elsewhere ;  which  affidavits,  both  <»  the  dais> 
wealth  and  prosperity  will  be  secured,  when  it  is  once  ant  and  his  witness,  shsll  be  preserved  by  ^  can- 
made  manliest  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  vassers. 

firmly  fixed  in  their  determination  that  the  fhiits  of         r^^^ *  ^e^\.^ ^-j-^;i  i*  j.      v       xi. 

the  lite  bloodv  and  obstinate  struggle  shall  not  be  ,  ^^f  ^P^  9^  *^®  revised  hst,  when  thus  corn- 
lost,  and  that  factious  and  rebellious  resistance  to  the  pleted,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  board  of  as- 
laws  shall  be  effectually  overthrown,  as  under  military  sessors  ^^  who  shall  thereupon  immediatelj'  as- 
hostUity,  which  attempted  to  subvert  the  Government  seas  a  tax,  according  to  law,  upon  every  per- 

'^iSJ?^rTt?'?JSS^H?lT"??o"dIy  under,  to  Jon  whose  nme  is  oontjined  ou  the.Ust,^ 

the  loyal  people  of  the  Union,  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Cur-  then  deliver  the  same  to  the  city  oommiasioneis, 

tin,  her  great  war  Governor  and  soldiers*  friend.  who  shall  oaose  a  sofficient  nnmber  of  copies 
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K>  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  receiyer  of  that  has  been  required  and  proved  idaj  heretofore  be 

iaxes,  one  of  which  they  shall  deliver  to  the  F^^^J  again-for  the  fact  of  registration  is  condu- 

r.anl^4>rv*<>  r^^f  i^i/^f</^n  r^f  «Yi/k  i^;^^;^^^  »     Ti*«  "V®  o'  nothing  I  it  IB  onjv  its  absence  which  is  evi- 

nspectors  of  election  of  the  diviaion.      The  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ;^i^t  ^l  dtizen-are  such  a  succes- 

)nly  eviaence  reqmrea  tnat  a  person  has  ares-  gion  of  embarrassments,  if  nothing  more,  as  to  be 

dence  in  the  election  division  ten  days  next  equivalent  in  many  oases  to  a  denhu  of  the  right  of 


iv  or  unnecessarily  postpone  or 

tfficers  as  receiving  it,  and  on  conviction  there-  tmbatratt  the  rkrht  of  election  would  be  set  aside  as 

»f  the  election  officer  so  offendhur  shall  be  unwarrantable."    This  principle  is  affected  by  any 

ubject  to  a  flue  not  exceeding  $600  and  to-  ^T'^or'S^TtT^t^u.^^Xtl  tl 

trisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  at  the  ois-  consequences  of  an  act  intended  to  embarrass,  and 

retion  of  the  conrt."  one  that  does  embarrass  unnooesBarily  without  in- 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  felt  with  this  tending  it.    In  my  jud^ent,  this  view,  if  there  was 

iw,  on  acoonnt  of  the  tronble  and  time  which  ^^^^  ^^  to  complain  of,  ought  to  set  aside  this 
rere  required  of  every  voter  before  his  vote 

rould  be  received.    It  was  also  claimed  that  It  was  said  also  that  the  requirement  of  ten 

;  was  unconstitutional,  as  requiring  qualifica-  days'  residence  before  registration  inereased 

ions  of  voters  not  demanded  by  the  Gonstitu-  the  period  required  by  the  Constitution  before 

on.    The  provision  of  that  instrument  on  the  the  day  of  voting,  and.that  naturalized  citizens 

ibject  is  expressed  in  these  words:  whose  papers  were  received  less  than  ten  days 

"  In  elections  by  the  citizens,  every  white  freeman  l^%l  the  election  would  be  deprived  of  the 

r  the  age  of  twenty-one  yews,  having  resided  in  pnvilege  of  yotmg  to  which  they  were  enti- 

lis  State  one  year,  and,  in  the  election  district  where  tied. 

9  offers  to  vote,  ten  days  immediately  preceding  such  This  law  having  been  pronounced  void  by 

ection,  and  within  two  years  paid  a  State  or  county  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  State,  no  registra- 

jc,  which  shall  have  been  assessed  at  least  ten  days  x5-„   JJ  ^^x^—  ._«„  «,«j«.  4v«  ♦k.v  V«n  ^i^^^^^^. 

j/ore  the  election,  shaU  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  eli-  ^^  ^^  7^^"  ^^  ™»f  ®  ^^^  ^®  faU  elections. 

r;  but  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had  pre-  The  State  election  took  place  on  the  second 

ously  been  a  qualified  voter  of  this  State  and^re-  Tuesday  of  October,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 

oved  therefrom  and  returned,  and  who  shall  have  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  State 

raided  in  the  election  distadot  and  pays^          as  offices.    The  whole  vote  oast  for  auditor-gen- 

oresaid,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  after  residing  in     ^,„i  „^„  okq  ikk   ^<?«.t»:,.v  rr— *-^ a  -^     ■     :i 

te  State  six  months.    B-ovided,  That  white  free-  tl^T^^  ^^M^^',  ^l^fio^  Hartranft  received 

en,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  between  the  ages  831,416,  and  Boyle  821,789,  giving  the  former 

'  twent]r-one  and  twenty-two  years,  in  the  e^c-  a  majority  of  9,077. 

Dn  district  ten  days  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entiUed  For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  election,  the 
vote  though  they  shall  not  have  paid  taxes."  rapidity  with  which  the  naturalization  of  for- 
y ory  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  steps  eigners  was  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
ere  taken  to  test  its  validity.  Bills  in  equity  phia,  led  to  numerous  suspicions  of  fraud,  or 
ere  filed  in  the  Supreme  Ooart  in  Phila-  negligent  examination  'of  applicants  in  the 
ilphia,  by  certain  '^  residents,  taxpayers,  and  tribunals  charged  with  issuing  naturalization 
lalified  voters,''  of  that  city,  to  restrain  the  papers.  In  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Judge 
dermen  from  appointing  boards  of  commis-  Sharswood  presided,  nearly  8,000  persons  were 
oners  and  causing  the  registration  of  voters  to  naturalized  in  a  single  week,  and  it  was  said 
>  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  that  blank  papers,  signed  by  the  prothonotary, 
)w  law.  The  question  was  considered  by  the  were  issued  in  large  numbers.  This  matter 
11  bench  of  five  judges  in  the  early  part  of  was  brought  up  for  the  acyudication  of  the 
ily,  and  a  mcgority  gave  an  opinion  adverse  Court,  on  a  rule  thai  the  prothonotary  show 
'  the  law,  pronouncing  the  same  unconstitu-  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
3nal  and  void.  Chief  Jnstice  Thompson  pro-  against  him  for  contempt,  and  Judge  Shars- 
>unced  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ana  entered  wood  declared,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
considerable  length  into  the  merits  of  the  fraud  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  that  official. 
.se.  The  following  passage  from  his  opinion  Certain  certificates  found  on  the  person  of  a 
ill  serve  to  show  the  general  objections  to  dnmken  man  were  pronounced  forgeries,  and 
e  law :  the  Judge  intimated  his  belief  that  they  were 
The  accumulation  of  affidavits,  not  oaths  merely—  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  gi\ang  an  op- 
e  attendance  on  the  board  of  canvassers  it  may  he,  portunity  to  make  charges  of  fraud  and  cor- 
y  after  day,  for  the  act  contemplates  that  there  rnption  against  the  tribunals  and  officials  having 
*y  be  required  three  days  to  revise  the  list,  in  hear-  authority  to  issue  certificates  of  naturalization. 
LrWe%'lJ^5trr^^^^^  On  the  day  before  the  election,  the  question  of 
1,  cannot  be  earlier  than  in  the  night  time  of  the  last  the  legahty  of  the  naturahzation  papers  issued 
the  ten  days  after  the  lists  shaS  have  been  made  for  several  weeks  previously,  was  brought  be- 
t—the subjection  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax  to  com-  fore  Judge  Bead,  who  decided  that  they  were 

f^y^^hf^e^Se^'alt^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^  T>^^  attemptmg  to  vote 

not,  and  the  knowledge  that,  after  idl  this,  voters  on  the  strength  of  such  papers  would  be  liable 

U  at  the  polls  be  subject  to  be  challenged,  and  all  to  arrest,  a  fine  of  $1,000,  and  imprisonment 
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fbr  three  jears.    This  had  the  effect  to  exolade  Ooroomeejrah  nnmhers  200  Catholic  Ohaldeea, 

from  the  polls  in  Philadelphia  a  large  number  600  Nestorian  Ghaldees,  1,000  Israelite,  l,5i)0 

of  persons  who  had  received  certificates  of  cit-  Sunnitea,  and  28  Shiites.    The  total  niunk 

izenship  from  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  of  Israelites  is  about  16,000;  that  of  the  Pl^ 

months  of  September  and  the  first  three  days  sees  (especially  in  Yezd  and  Kerman),  &bwt 

of  October.    The  vote  in  Philadelphia  Go.,  at  7,200.     The  receipts  of  the  treasury  of  tlie 

the  State  election,  was  60,808  for  the  Demo«  crown  in  1868,  amounted  to  about  5,000,0«i 

cratic,  and  60,633  for  the  Republican  ticket.  *^  tomans,'*  (1  toman  =  %IM ;  or,  {£  sterWi 

At  the  Presidential  election  the  whole  vote  to  which  sum  must  be  added  the  value  of  the 

of  the  State  was  645,662.     The  Republioan  extraordinary  presents  to  the  Shah.  ThePer- 

electors  received  342,280  of  these,  and  the  stan  army  at  present  numbers  90  regime&t^  or 

Democratic  318,382,  which  gave  a  m^ority  of  battalions,  of  800  men  each,  of  regular  ink- 

28,898  for  the  election  of  General  Grant  for  try ;  8  squadrons,  of  500  men  each,  of  regslir 

president    The  Legislature  met  early  in  Jan-  cavalry,  who  are  at  the  same  time  a  bodj- 

uary,  1869,  and  was  constituted  as  follows :  guard  to  the  Shah ;  5,000  artaUeiy,  aod  S*)) 


light  artillery,  mounted  on  oam^;  be»i(ii£ 

d:^'^^;^?!;.-;;::::::;:    It       II          S  80,000  IrreguhiPcavahT,  who  aie  caned  ^ 

_      _         _  service  m  case  of  emergency.    The  importssK 

Sepublioaamijoriky..     S        S4           27  valued  about  $12,000,000,  and  the  e^« 

P£RSIA,  a  country  in  Asia.    Shah  (prop-  $7,000,000. 

erly  Shah  yn  Shah,   which  means  King  of  In  a  report  from  Mr.  R(Hiald  Thompson,  of 

Kings),   ^asser-ed-Din,  bom   in  1829;    sue-  the  British  Legation  at  Teheran,  to  the  Eogiisii 

ceeded  his  father,  Mohammed-Shah,  in  1848.  Government,    the   following  informatioa  on 

The    heir-apparent,    MouzaflEer-ed-Dii^-Mirza|  Persia  is  £^ven: 

died  in  1868.   Ministry  (appointed  1866) :  War,  In  the  Royal  Tieasnry  of  Peraia  it  is  sod  that  ii 

Aziz-Khan;    Finances,    Mirza-Yussuf;    Oom-  depodted  goldooinof  thaTaloeof  £l,fiOO,O0Q,f}!d 

merce  and  Public  Instruction,  Ali-KooU-Mirza :  taim^MJid  plate  hekmging  to  ilM  C^w^  £^^^ 

Foreign    Affair^    Mirza.^^^^^  S^-n*W 

Mehemed-Kuk-Khan.       The    area   is    about  remarkable  ofthe  Crown jeweU  an  the])er;iu->oa. 

562,000  square  miles;  the  population^  about  178  oamta.  valued  at  600,000 tomaiia. or £aM,0(»: the 

10,000,000  (aocordmg  to  other  estimates  only  Tig  Mehel,  112  oanto ;  and  the  JN?i^.^»»«^^ 

6,000,000).      The  nomad   population   is   ee-  S^'^^^^^^^^^'?P'^^'^F!^^^^A^h, 

4^{r^.fL^   ;♦  ft  AAA /y\A       Ti,/i«««r-i  I:;*;!!  IZl  Persian  Government  has  no  debt,  thfibikaee doe bj 

timated  at  8,000,000.     The  largest  cities  are  the  Shah  to  KnasU  on  account  oftheexpfflw  of  tl« 

Ispahan,   about  60,000  inhabitants ;    Tabreez,  war  oonelnded  in  1628,  amounting  to  eboot^^/J^'^' 

110,000  (according  to  a  Tabreez  letter  in  the  havingbeen  canoelled  by  the  Emperor  tvd^  1^ 

Levant  Herald  of  Constantinople,  the  city  has  "S^-   The  revenue  from  Peiaia  <i««»«djd,JSiS 

over  ro,000  houses  and  over  &)0,000  inhabit,  i!:::!?^/^?^?!!^^^^                iS^ 

-  V     rrt^-,      ^     or /v/\A     tr    1.  J  V/\ /v/\A       All  mans  (88.),  or  xl,9o5,000;  but  unaer  we  owhw 

anta) ;  Teheran,  86,000 ;  Meshed,  70,000.     All  system  of  taxation  mnoh  man  wiU  be  wmw  f«» 

the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  about  tne  people,  and  intexoepted  by  looal  ftuiedooan«  « 

600,000,   are  Mohamnledans,  of  whom  about  i^  ^^7  to  the  treaaury.    Small  as  is  the  RTOik  <^ 

7,500,000  belong  to  the  Shiite,  1,600,000  to  the  ^T'%'i.)^'^''i*'*!i?^  ^®  ®5SJite>iSdlt 

n««nn;f  A   ^r^A  KAA  AAA  ♦^  ^*i.^^  -  J»*-     Ti.*  «««•  Bifltfl  of  £700,000  toT  tho  anny,  £800,000  for  a^d^ 

Sunnite,  and  600,000  to  other  sects.   The  Mm-  ^iees,  £100,000  for  prieathooa  and  ij^  and  » 

ber  of  Christians  is  variously  estimated  at  from  OOO  for  extraordintfy  disburBements ;  th«  im^^ 

60,000  to  300,000.     The  minority  of  Ohristians  with  presents  from  officials  on  appointment,  beog 

are  Nestorians  and  Armenians.    The  Gotha  sppUcable  to  the  Shah*  a  private  ex^ditare,  tfe^ 

almanac   for   1867  gives  200,000  Armenians  SoSnX^V^n'f^S  IS^^«f *i, J^^^ 

and  100,000  If  estorians;  but  thi  Gotha  almanac  S^crf'^hianSr't^^ 

for  1869  estimates  the  number  of  Nestorians  midnder  form  a  kind  of  reserre,  mostly  dunnoeilio^ 

at  only  26,000,  and  that  of  Armenians  at  26,-  en^nfed  in  agriooltund  puisuita,  bat  liable  to.^ 

000.     A  correspondwice  of  the  Paris if(?»t^r  ??«^  "P^^  ^  W  moment;  supposed  to  w^; 

(October  15^  186p  gives  the  following  sUtis-  fot4*Jit'iS\SlX^^^               4fe 

tics  on  the  district  of  Ooroomeeyah,  which  has  bidder.    The  troops  are  armed  with  old-t«8h^ 

for  many  years  been  the  seat  of  Protestant  French  mnaketa,  purchased  in  Paris  for  about  t^^ 

missions:    The  district  has  a  population  of  five  francs  each,  ^d  muskets  purtOiMed  m  Emj» 

about  125,000  inhabitants,  of   which  81,800  ^^''^\I^Zivffi!^^\lI''^J^Z''^^l^ 

belong  to  the  town  of  Ooroomeeyah  and  98,600  SSiioiS'peSii  m^anSd^^^^ 

to  the  360  villages.     The  country  population  is  all  of  them  are  amooth-bored  snd  of  ra^ll-J^. 

composed  of  4  Armenian  villages,  with  1,000  varying  from  six  pounds  to  twelve  poun^,  ^^' 

inhabitants ;  90  N"estorian  viUages,  with  about  ^^M^^^^7  are  awd  to  be  ign«'^«<^,°^t 

20,000  inhabitants;  of  whom  from  1,600  to  L'jfiZt'^i^d*^ 

2,000  are  Catholic  Ohaldees;  30  villa^^es  of  JS^S?;£^T?ompa^n^^^ 

Koords  (Sunnite  Mohammedans),  7,500  inhab-  form  stages  of  twenty-four  miles  for  days  toge^ 

itants ;  215  Turkish  villages  (Shiite  Mohamme-  »nd  on  one  occasion  they  marobed  thirg^^tf  ^ 

dans) ;  60,000  inhabitants ;  21  viUages,  with  a  ^^f'  a  sandy  desert  in  the  plain  <rfJnJ^bBj,, 

mixed  population  of  Ohaldees,  Ar|nikns,  and  ?^  '^MenV^bet.o'SSi^^ 

Mohammedans,  6,000  inhabitants.  The  town  of  doublo-iy  Indian  tent.    The  extenua  t»ae  of  i* 
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tia  may  be  taken  at  abottt  £4,000,000— ▼!«.,  £2.500,-  complaiiis  of  a  violation  of  the  frontiers,  of 

"^^e"!^^  hy'ZSw  ^^m  S'ih}^  '^^^^^^  ^«  ^**^«^   ^«^^'*^'  ^'^^'  ^^^^ 

iiree  years,  owing  to  the  faflure  of  tke  sDk  produce  ^^  rendered  himself  gnilty,  at  the  head  of  an 

)f  Ghilan.    SUk  is  the  most  valuable  article  which  entire  brigade ;  next>  outrages  committed  by 

Persia  has  to  contribute  to  the  European  market.    A  the  Tnrkish  Goyemor  of  Bagdad,  against  Per^ 

aiige  Quantity  of  effgs  has  been  brought  this  year  gian  farmers  of  Fao;  thirdly,  an  attack  against 

he  present  at  least,  extricate  the  country  from  the  snojects,  who  Jailed  thirty  inhabitants.     The 

icriouB  diiflculties  caused  by  the  heavy  loss  in  the  Persians,  lastly,  complained  of  a  chief  of  Turk- 

acport  of  trade.  ish  banditti^  Hamaza  Aga,  who  is  continually 

A   writer  in    Frwtef^i  Magasdne  (Angnst,  raidingontheirterritory,  and  had  lately  bnmed 

1868),  thns  refers  to  a  practice  which  is  pecn-  the  village  of  Seedach,  and  had  not  been  pnr- 

iar  to  Persia:  sued  by  the  Tnrkish  authorities. — ^The  **  Green 

Among  the  Persians,  the  principle' of  *<  temporary  Book ''  then  contains  a  note  from  Fnad  Pascha 

inions ''  has  been  organised  into  religion,  and  the  to  the  Perdan  Ambassador  at  th^  Oonrt  of 

MBrenaonial  is  performed  by  the  Mohammedan  priests.  Constantinople,  in  which  he  formaUy  promises 

derchants,  who  come  from  a  distant  aty— suppose  ♦i,«i.  «  -a-^,5  4  Jw*w»+;««-«y»««  *.i»«n  ♦-!..«  tii^^j^  ^^ 

o  Ispahai-often  reside  there  for  two  or  three  Jhat  a  severe  investigataon  shaUtiJce  place  on 

Qonthfl,  while  waiting  for  goods,    Fmding  it  rather  ^he  subject  of  the  events  at  Bagdad.    It  seems 

edious,  t^ey  beguile  the  time  bv  marrying  a  wife  for  that  a  committee  was,  at  one  time,  appointed - 

k  number  of  months  spedfled  in  the  marriage  con-  and  that  it  occupied  itself  with  the  question, 

raot.     The  prooess  is  stnoghtforward  and  businsss-  v„f  «„  «  n^te  of  thA  24*h  ^nvAmhAr  Iftfl'T  +1ia 

ike.    The  merchant  oaUs  in  the  priest,  and  tells  St^  .       a     v        jT             ir.^?^l\i?:^ 

rhat  he  wants.    The  priest  examines  his  book,  and  P^J^^aii  Ambassador  complams,  that  this  mves- 

inds  therein  registered  the  names  of  women  who  tigation  has  not  produced  a  satisfactory  result, 

fe  willing,  for  a  consideration,  to  enter  into  tempo-  as  the  Governor  of  Bagdad,  Namik  Pascha,  had 

ary  mamage  :  and  ascertains  how  many  of  them  not  yet  been  dismissed. 

^o^^S^bduThe'SSSSi:,^"^:^^  PERSOZ,  J15.K  I^^»^  «  dirtiBgoidted 
ets  the  merchant  pick  out  one ;  however,  it  ends  Chemist,  bom  m  Switzerland,  of  French  par- 
nth  his  drawinji^  out  a  regular  marriage  certificate,  ents,  June  9,  1806 ;  died  August,  1868.  He 
nd  pocketing  his  fee.  An  estimable  Scotch  military  succeeded  Thenrard  as  professor  in  the  College 
«lcer,  who  Twd  for  some  years  ^e  diargs  of  ^e  of  France  in  1882 ;  soon  after  he  was  professor 
Persian  arsenal  at  Tabreez,  under  the  treaty  of  the  ^p  ^^^^r^i^-r^  ^*  a*J«*,v„««  ^^a  i«  iook  i>^^w^ 
Sast  India  Company  with  the  King  of  Persia,  as-  ^l  chemistiy  at  Strasburg,  and  in  1836  he  took 
ured  the  writer  of  these  lines  tliat  he  iiad  seen  and  charge  of  the  school  of  medicine  in  the  same 
-ead  snch  marriage  contracts,  and  could  testify  as  city.  In  1862  a  professorship  was  created  in 
ijo-witnessthatadngledaywasnottooshortadura-  the  "Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers''  at 

wonderful  system,  had  no  foresight  of  the  monstros-  ^^^c*^  ^®  retamed  tiU  his  death.     Two  yeara 

ty  into  which  it  would  run.    They^  must  have  be-  previous  he  had   supplied   the  place   of   M. 

ieved  that  they  would  lessen  existing  evil,  and  aet  jDumas  in  a  course  01  chemistry  at  Sorbonne. 

fffoifuC  the  loathsome  avstem  of  wo^tution.    But  u.  Persoz  published  a  great  number  of  sci- 

rhen  onoe  the  fatal  idea  is  admitted  that  a  umon  ^«44««  «r^«T^    -u^+i,  *v^  i,?«,««i^  ««^  »<.„^^:»4.^j 

rhich  is  intended  U>  last  some  time  shorter  than  life  ®^.*?°  J^^^^  ^^^}  ^^5^1?®®^!  J?^  associated 

s  marriage  at  all,  and  deserves  honorable  recognition,  "^"h  other  swoanti.     Vt  the  nrst  are  "Intro- 

nstead  of  curing  the  evil  which  exists,  it  does  but  duction  &  I'Etude  de  la  Chimie  mol^culaire  " 

legradeandpollute  the  ministers  of  the  new  system.  (1889),  and  "  Traits  th^orique  et  pratique  de 

A  company  of  English  capitalists  received  rimpression  des  tissus  "  (183=6). 
Tom  the  Shah  a  concession  giving  them,  for  PEBU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Pres- 
;wenty  years,  the-  exclusive  right  to  construct  ident,  elected  in  1868,  Colonel  Jos6  Balta. 
railways  in  the  country,  and  an  agent  of  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  General  Alvin 
joncessionnaires  proceeded  to  Teheran  to  break  P.  Hovey  (appointed  in  May,  1866).  Area, 
^ound  at  once  with  a  short  six-mile  line  from  610,107  square  miles ;  population,  estimated  at 
the  capital  to  the  suburban  village  of  Rey  2,600,000.  All  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
[Shah  Abd-ul  Azmi),  a  famous  weekly  resort  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  an  arch- 
of  pious  Teheranees.  The  ground  was  sur-  bishop  at  Lima,  and  bishops  at  Arequipa,  Cha- 
v-eyed,  and  the  report  of  the  engineer  employed  chapoyas  or  Maynas,  Cuzco,  Gnamangay  Aya- 
Bstimates  that  the  line  may  be  constructed  and  cucho,  Huanuco,  Puno,  and  Trigillo.  There  is 
stocked  for  a  sum  considerably  under  £100,-  only  one  Protestant  missionary  at  Callao.  The 
OOO,  on  which  the  passenger  traffic  of  some  revenue,  in  1862,  was  $21,246,882  (three- 
forty  thousand  devotees  a  week  would,  he  fourths  of  which  was  fh>m  the  sale  of  guano) ; 
reckons,  yield  a  remunerative  dividend— exclu-  the  expenses  were  $21,446,466.  In  1868  the 
Bive  of  an  eight  per  cent,  guarantee.  •ministers  of  Government,  Justice,  and  Foreign 

Eariy  in  1868,  the  Persian  Government  Affiairs  presented  to  Congress  the  foUowing 
published  a  "  Green  Book,"  containing  a  col-  budget  for  the  next  year :  Government,  $9,- 
lection  of  diplomatic  documents  relating  to  the  088,772.10 ;  Justice,  $4,414,121.70 ;  Foreign 
difficulties  which  have  for  some  time  existed  Affairs,  $1,468,982.92.  As  the  guano  of  the 
between  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  iiyuries  Chinchas  will  soon  gtve  out,  the  Govem- 
which  Persia  aUeges  to  have  received  are  four :  ment  tried  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
in  the  first  place,  the  government  of  Teheran  ments  with  respect  to  the  northern  deposits, 
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and  the  loading  of  the  same  was  disposed 
of  hj  auction  to  Messrs.  Fernandez  and  Echo- 
nique.  The  national  debt,  on  December  81, 
1866,  amounted  to  $50,140,621.  The  armj, 
in  1866,  consisted  of  16,008  men;  the  navy 
consisted  of  11  vessels,  with  108  ffuns.  In 
1868  tiie  Government  purchased,  in  thelJnited 
States,  two  monitors,  the  Oneota  and  Catawba, 
which  had  been  built,  the  one  in  1865,  and  the 
other  in  1866.  Their  names  were  changed  into 
Atahualpa  and  Manco  Oapac,  two  celebrated 
Inoa  chiefs,  noted  in  the  history  of  Pern  for 
their  persistent  battling  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
value  of  imports,  in  1866,  amounted  to  about 
$14,000,000 ;  the  exporto  to  $35,766,797.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Oallao, 
in  1866,  was  1,481,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
998,045 ;  and  the  number  of  clearances  1,517, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  977,688.  The  sta- 
tistical report  of  the  shipping  of  Oallao  during 
the  year  1868  was  as  follows : 


Venab. 

TCM. 

In  bftUMt  from  different  points. . 

With  products  from  the  coast. . . 
With  assorted  cargoes 

885 
858 
865 
980 

1,888 

994,969 

981,497 

81,861 

159,879 

Total 

760,719 

In  batlast  fbr  Chlnchas 

488 
116 
860 
895 

1,809  ' 

854,954 

In  ballast  for  different  points. . . 

With  guano  for  abroad. 

With  assorted  cargo  for  the  coast 

TotaL 

89,466 

988,196 

48,406 

797,099 

There  entered  during  the  year  812  steam- 
ers, of  282,349  tons,  and  sailed,  during  the 
same  period,  802  steamers,  of  283,929  tons. 
In  small-craft,  there  sailed  547  vessels,  of 
.8,282  tons;  sailing-vessels  entered,  558,  of 
8,258  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  sailing-ves- 
sels and  steamers  was  :  entries,  1,046,843; 
sailings.  1,014,209 ;  total  tons,  2,060,552.  The 
nationalities  of  sailing-vessels  were  as  follows : 


Peru 

North  American. 

British 

French 

Italian 

German 

VarlouB 


Total i,s88 


KnUni. 


991 
168 
879 
144 
146 
49 
180 


156 
869 
150 
137 
48 
178 

MOO 


Of  the  national  flag  of  Peru  there  appear 
in  the  reports  only  one  ship  and  four  barks,  the 
rest  being  schooners  and  sloops.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  different  vessels  was : 


EaUrad. 

Ul«d. 

Danish 

90,197 
164,049 
899,155 
74,488 
64,950 
99,780 
86,888 

767,719 

91,011 
151,887 
806,198 
79,980 
66,086 
80,978 
81,757 

797,099 

Korth  American. 

British ;;;.;;;. 

French 

Italian 

German 

Yarions  nations 

Total 

Among  ships  from  Asia,  trai  bronglit  4^266 
Asiatic  colonists,  of  4,782  who  embarked  at  the 
ports  from  whicn  they  sailed,  466  haTing  died 
on  the  voyage,  being  about  a  tentii  of  the 
whole.  On  the  22d  of  July,  315  Grennan  col- 
onists arrived  from  Europe  on  the  Italim 
bark  Valparaiso,  and  were  disembarked  in 
Huacho. 

In  1868  the  construction  of  a  railroad  was 
begun  between  Islay  and  Arequipa.  The  oob- 
tract  was  awarded  to  Henry  Meiggs  for  tJt^ 
sum  of  12,000,000  soles,  and  the  road  is  to  U 
finished  in  three  years.  One  clause  in  the  con- 
tract binds  Meiggs  to  pay  20,000  soles  per 
month  for  every  month  that  he  is  behindhand 
with  the  road,  the  Government  paying  hira 
tlie  same  amount  for  every  month  that  he  gains 
in  the  completion  of  the  road. 

A  concession  was  also  granted  to  a  compsnj 
in  Gerro  de  Pasco  to  construct  a  line  of  rsil- 
roaA  to  connect  all  the  different  mines  with 
the  stamping  and  crushing  mills  in  tiie  town 
of  Oerro.  The  road  will  reduce  the  former 
price  of  conveyance  (by  mules)  to  oDe-hal^ 
besides  securing  to  the  miners  a  continiiation 
of  their  labors,  which  have  always  been  inta-- 
rupted  by  the  military,  either  by  presang  & 
laborers  above-ground,  or  seizing  the  mules  fior 
the  use  of  the  revolutionists.  The  road  at  the 
close  of  the  year  had  been  b^gnn,  and  was 
favorably  progressing. 

The  revolution,  which,  in  December,  1867, 
broke  out  against  President  Pnido,  was  fnSy 
successfiil  on  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
There  were  a  few  more  fights  in  the  fint  dajs 
of  January,  1868,  in  all  of  which  the  partissid 
of  Prado  were  defeated.  The  latter  resigned, 
and,  on  January  10th,  embarked  at  CsJIao  Tor 
Ohili.  General  Canseco  acted  provisianany  as 
President.  The  election  for  Presid^it  aand  mem- 
bers of  Ooiimss  took  place  in  April  The 
election  for  President  is  indirect,  the  people 
choosing  electors,  who  cast  their  vote  in  Mar. 
Colonel  Balta  was  chosen  President  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote.  Congress  assembled  oa 
the  28th  of  July,  when  Colonel  Balta  was  pro- 
claimed President,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office.  The  remainder  of  the  y^  was 
unusually  quiet,  and  not  disturbed  by  any  revo- 
lutionary outbreak. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  small  steams 
Napo  was  dispatched  by  the  Grovemment  to 
seek  a  pass^  to  Chanchamayo,  by  ascewfis^ 
the  River  IJcayali  through  regions  preyit^ 
ly  unknown.  She  started  from  the  port  of 
Iquitos,  and  navigating  the  IJcayali  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Marafion  up  to  its  forma- 
tion by  the  Tambo  and  the  Umbamba  (7T3 
miles),  first  ascended  the  Tambo,  and  later  on 
the  UrubambiL  but  had  to  retnm  (Jaaaarr. 
1869),  the  machinery  of  the  Napo  not  posset 
ing  sufficient  power  to  contend  with  the 
current.  She  was  only  able  to  ascend  fire 
miles  up  the  Tambo,  sixty  miles  fit>m  the  fort 
of  Chanchamayo,  and  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  Urubamba.  "  This  expedition,'*  si^  the  JEI 
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Ifacional,  of  Lima,  '^  confirms  the  tidings  which  library.    He  went  abroad  soon  after  giving  np 

other  explorers  had  given  us  of  the  ^reat  Ilea-  the  office  of  reporter,  and  lived  in  England  and 
yall,  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  which  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  seven  years, 
it  can  be  navigated  in  any  season  by  larger  returning  home  in  1849.  He  was  much  inter- 
vessels,  as  well  as  (what  is  now  undoubtable)  ested  in  science  and  natural  history,  and  was 
that  the  TJcayali  is  the  true  source  of  the  Am-  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  American 
azon  and  not  the  Maralion,  as  was  formerly  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  one 
supposed."  of  those  who,  in  December,  1814,  organized 
On  the  17th  of  December  the  Government  "  The  New-Endand  Society  for  the  Promo- 
issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  navigation  of  tion  of  Naturiu  History,"  belonged  to  the 
Peruvian  rivers  free  to  flags  of  all  nations.  It  committee  who  framed  its  constitution,  and 
was  expected  that  this  measure  would  be  the  was  chosen  its  treasurer.  This  society,  a 
means  of  attracting  on  a  large  scale  foreign  im-  month  later,  changed  its  name  to  that  of  **  The 
migration,  thus  opening  up  the  rich  but  un-  Linnoean  Society  of  New  England,"  and  it  was 
known  valleys  of  the  Amazon.  The  Peruvian  on  its  ruins  that  the  present  thriving  ^*  Boston 
Government  has  several  small  steamei^  on  the  Society  of  Natural  History  "  was  founded  in 
Peruvian  head-waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  Ad-  1880.  Of  this  last,  as  well  as  its  predecessor, 
miral  Tucker,  in  command  of  the  little  flotilla,  in  Mr.  Pickering  was  an  active  member. 
1868,  had  surveyed  the  different  branches  of  PORTUGAL,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.  King, 
the  great  artery.  There  exists  in  that  region  al-  Luis  L,  bom  October  81,  1838 ;  succeeded  his 
most  every  description  of  mineral  and  agri-  brother.  King  Pedro  V.,  November  11,  1861. 
cultural  wealth,  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Heir-apparent,  Carlos,  bom  September  28, 
the  locality  has  always  been  an  insuperable  ob-  1863.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  on  the  4th 
Btacle  to  immigration.  When  the  railway  from  of  January,  composed  as  follows  :  Count 
Lima  to  Jaoja,  which  was  surveyed  in  1868,  d^Avila,  President,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  completed,  the  intervening  distance  and  Foreign  Affairs ;  Yiscount  Seabrea,  Minis- 
between  the  head-waters  of  steam  navigation  ter  of  Justice ;  Senhor  Jos6  Dias  Ferreira,  Min- 
ind  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  will  only  be  ister  of  Finance ;  General  Jos6  Maria  de  Magal- 
ibout  twenty  leagues,  and  the  highway  thus  haens.  Minister  of  War;  General  Jos6  Bodri- 
3onstructed  will  form  the  connecting  link  in  guez  Caelho  do  Amaral,  Minister  of  Marine ; 
I  road  which  must  be  as  important  to  Peru  Councillor  Sebastiano  do  Conto  Castro  Mas- 
is  the  Pacific  Bailroad  is  to  the  United  carenhas,  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Thismin- 
States.  istry  remained  in  office  only  until  July  21st, 

The  yellow  fever,  in  1868,  raged  for  about  when  it  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  another 

:hree  months  with  greater  than  usual  severity,  one,  composed  as  follows :   Presidency  of  the 

A.mong  its  victims  were  Don  Toribio  Pacheco,  Council  and  War,  Marquis  de  Sa  da  Bandeira ; 

he  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  die-  Interior,  A.  Alves  Martins,  Bishop  of  Yizeu ; 

;atorship  of  Prado,  and  Edmond  de  Lesseps,  Justice  and  Worship,  Anthony  Pequite  Seizas 

Trench  charg6  d'i^aires.  de  Andrade ;  Finances,  Charles  Bento  da  Silva ; 

la  August  Peru  was  visited  by  a  terrible  Marine   and    Colonies,  Joseph  Maria  Latino 

earthquake,  which  destroyed  several  towns,  Coelho;  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Indus- 

md  cansed  the  loss  of  several  thousand  lives,  try,  Sebastian  Lopes  Calheiros.    Area,  86,610 

See  Eahthquakss.)  square  miles;   population  in  1868,  8,986,558; 

PICEIERING,  OoTAVius,  LL.  D.,  a  distin-  with  the  Azores  and  Madeira  fm  1868),  4,850,- 

juished  legal  writer  and  law  reporter,  and  an  216.    The  population  of  the  Portuguese  colo- 

eminent  naturalist,  bom   in   Wyoming,  Pa.,  nies  in  Africa  and  Asia  is  given  (in  the  Gotha 

September  2, 1791 ;  died  in  Boston  October  29,  Almanac  for  1869)  as  10,881,022,  of  whom 

.868.     He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  9,000,000  are  set  down  for  Angola,  Ambriz, 

he  class  of  1810,  and  studied  law  in  Boston,  Benguela,  Mosammedes.*    The  revenue  in  the 

n  the  office  of  his  eldest  brother,  Mr.  John  budget  fori  868-'69  was  estimated  at  16, 9 10, 187 

i^ickering,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Suffolk  milreis,  and  the  expenditures   at  22,881,941. 

bounty,  March  6,  1816,  and  opened  an  office  Public  debt,  in  June,  1867,  220,968,202  milreis ; 

n  Boston.     He  assisted  in  reporting  the  de-  in  1866, 196,662,678  mib-eis.    The  strength  of 

)ates  and  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  the  army  in  the  kingdom  was  in  May,  1868, 

Convention  for  revising  the  constitution,  held  1,667  officers,  and  28,092  soldiers;  in  the  colo- 

u  1820.     In  1822  Mr.  Pickering  became  the  nies,  1st  line,  9,468;  2d  line,  21,411.    The  fleet, 

>tate  Reporter,  and  continued  so  during  the  in  1867,  consisted  of  26  armed,  and  19  non- 

ast  eight  years   of  the  chief  justiceship  of  armed  vessels ;  total  46  vessels,  with  855  guns, 

saao  Parker,  and  the  first  ten  of  that  of  The  imports  of  Portugal,  in  1866,  amounted  to 

^udge  Shaw,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  on  26,680,000  milreis ;  the  exports  to  19,190,000 

he  death  of  Judge  Parker,  in  July,  1880.    His . » 

eports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  ,  ^^^  ^  ,.^^  ^^  Portoguese  colonlee  in  Asia  and  AWca, 

>f  Massachusetts  during  these  eighteen  years  ^  anxual  Ajoebioan  ctclop.«dia  for  1866.  The  total 

1822-1840  fill  24  octavo  volumes.     They  are  population  of  the  coloniea  was  then  estimated  at  3,811,818. 

y                         J,             .y       -^       •  The  large  difference  proceeds  solely  fh>m  the  discrepant 

mown  as  "  Pickering's  Reports,    and  are  re-  itatcm^ts  concemlig  Angola,  tor  which  then  s,0o{,ooo 

yarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  every  good  law  and  now  9,ooo,ooo  are  claimed. 
Vol.  vm. — iO     a 
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milreis.    The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1866, 
was  as  follows : 

FLAG.  Eatarad.       Ctoartd. 

Portuguese 6,490       5,350 

Foreign 5,256       5,883 

Total 10,748     10,588 

From  the  official  report  and  accounts  for 
186G  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Lisbon,  it  appears 
that  this  association,  which  commenced  in  1865, 
loaned  daring  the  last  six  months  of  1865  to  41 
borrowers  a  sum  of  1,800,000  fr.,  and  in  1866 
the  operations  amounted  to  2,600,000  fr.,  and 
the  number  of  clients  to  400.  In  January, 
18G7,  the  sums  loaned  were  equal  to  1,650,000 
fr.,  thus  showing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  new  ministry,  which  was  appointed  in 
January,  1868  (see  above),  dissolved  the  Cor- 
tes, and  a  new  election  was  ordered,  which  took 
place  in  April,  and  resulted  in  a  ministerial  ma- 
jority. On  the  15th  of  April  the  new  Cortes 
were  opened  by  the  Eong,  who  announced  that 
the  Minister  of  Finance  would  shortly  present 
bills  to  the  Cortes  for  improving  public  credit 
and  reorganizing  the  financial  system  of  the 
kingdom,  that  public  instruction  was  receiving 
attention,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  to 
tranquillize  the  country. 

On  the  25th  of  June  a  complete  amnesty  was 
granted  for  all  political  crimes. 

In  July  a  mmisterial  crisis  was  caused  by 
the  unanimous  refusal  of  the  Council  of  State 
to  agree  to  the  ministerial  proposal  to  close 
the  Chambers  until  November.  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  (see 
above). 

POST-OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  foundations  of  the  Post-office  Department 
were  laid  by  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  May  10, 
1775.  A  committee  of  six  was  appointed, 
Benjamin  Franklin  chairman,  to  ^^  consider  the 
best  means  of  establishing  posts  for  conveying 
letters  and  intelligence  throughout  the  coun- 
try." A  plan  was  sketched  out  by  Franklin, 
and  adopted  by  Congress,  that  has  always  been 
substantially  followed.  The  committee  recom- 
mended ^^that  a  Postmaster-Greneral  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  United  Colonies,  who  shall 
hold  Ms  office  at  Philadelphia,  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum  for  him- 
self, and  $340  per  annum  for  a  Secretary  and 
Comptroller."  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  first  Post- 
master-General, and  the  following  list  gives 
the  names  of  all  the  Postmasters-General,  with 
the  dates  of  their  appointment,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  1775;  Kichard  Bache, 
1776;  Ebenezer  Hazard,  1782;  Samuel  Osgood, 
1789 ;  Timothy  Pickering,  1791 ;  Joseph  Ha- 
bersham, 1795 ;  Gideon  Granger,  1802 ;  B.  J. 
Meigs,  1814:  John  McLean,  1828;  W.  T.  Bar- 
ry, 1829 ;  Amos  Kendall,  1835 ;  J.  M.  Niles, 
1840 ;  Francis  Granger,  March,  1841 ;  C.  A. 
Wickliffe,  September,  1841;  Cave  Johnson, 
1845;    Jacob    Collamer,   1849;  N.    K.  HaU, 


1850;  S.  D.  Hubbard,  1852;  James  Campbei; 
1858;  A.  V.  Brown,  1857 ;  Joseph  Holt,  1859; 
Horatio  King,  1860 ;  Montgomery  Blair,  1861; 
William  Dennison,  1864 ;  and  A.  ¥.  Bandail 
1866. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  national  hiBtory, 
the  growth  of  the  department  was  slov.  I& 
1790  there  were  but  seventy-five  oflSces  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  but  1,875  miles  of  poe;- 
routes.  The  general  post-ofiice  in.  that  jes: 
was  located  at  New  York ;  in  1796  it  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1800  ^a 
fixed  at  Washington,  then  just  established  u 
the  capital.  The  growth  of  this  service  nay 
be  traced  by  the  following  figures,  quinqoeoni- 
ally  arranged,  showing  the  number  of  oSces, 
the  miles  of  post-routes,  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, the  total  expenses,  and  the  totil  re- 
ceipts. 


TEABfl. 

NvmbOT 
ofoflleM. 

0ft0«tM. 

ITOO.... 

76 

1,875 

1196.... 

453 

18,907 

1800.... 

008 

90,818 

1806.... 

1,558 

81,076 

1810..  . 

2,900 

86,406 

1816.... 

a,ooo 

48,966 

1890  ... 

4,600 

72,499 

1835.... 

5,679 

94,069 

1880.... 

8,450 

115,17» 

1886.... 

10,770 

119,774 

1840.... 

18,468 

156,789 

1845.... 

14,188 

143,940 

I860.... 

18,417 

178,679 

1855.... 

94,110 

997,906 

1860.... 

98,496 

940,594 

1866.. .. 

98,889 

149,840 

1866... 

90,880 

180,991 

1867.... 

96,163 

908,946 

1868.... 

96,481 

916,998 

of 
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99,081 

76,860 

198,644 

989,636 

897,966 

487,199 

789,496 

785,646 

14274,009 

1,719,007 

8,913,043 

9,806,680 

8,096,974 

6,076,835 

9,687,180 

7,489,989 

8,901,964 

11,940,730 

19,647,940 


91S.994i 

877,851 

406,968, 

74e,lfl' 

1,160,9« 

1,906.581 

1,98.708 

9,757380: 
4,7I8,3« 

4,S».7S 
6,2ia.K3 
9,9e8,Jt« 
19,170.610 
18,69iTiS 
15,852,0 
19,285,453 
9a,730.aB 


tsttis: 
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The  whole  amount  of  postal  recapts  sas 
1790  has  been  $284,658,142;  the  total  amojit 
of  expenditures,  $319,236,096,  showing  tw 
the  income  of  the  department,  during  the  ^ 
seventy-eight  years,  has  not  equalled  its  ex- 
penditures by  more  than  thirty-five  million  <?. 
dollars,  most  of  which  deficiencj  has  accrued  la 
the  last  fifteen  years.  England  with  a  paaj 
postage,  and  paying  over  four  millions  of  dy"^ 
subsicues  to  mail  steamers,  nets  over  seven  a^' 
lion  dollars  profit  per  annum  on  her  postal  ^' 
come;  the  United  States,  with  a  three^' 
postage,  and  paying  but  a  million  of  dollars  .^ 
steam .  lines,  suffers  a  deficiency  of  sii  *^  * 
half  millions.  This  deficiency  mainly  wets 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  andle-.- 
tories.  The  late  war  closed  over  four  thoos^; 
two  hundred  offices  in  the  Southern  Stateitj' 
few  of  which  it  has  been  found  necessar?  to 
reopen.  But  the  year  1868,  when  there  ^tf^ 
deficiency  of  six  and  a  half  millions  of  dolU^- 
shows  a  postal  profit  of  three  and  ahdf  ^^• 
lions  of  dollars  in  thirteen  States,  and  a  loss  ^ 
four  and  a  quarter  millions  in  thirty-l^-- 
States  and  Territories.  The  rem^der  o.  ^ 
deficiency  was  from  foreign  mails,  route  ^^^ 
etc.,  etc.,  not  chargeable  to  specific  watc; 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  ^; 
expenditures  of  each  Stat«  and  Territory  i«- 
that  year,  and  the  excess  of  either : 
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arrangemeDta,  oome  under  hU  sapervision. 
About  eix  tboaaand  postmsBtera  ere  acnnflllj 
appointed  by  this  bnrean,  1,1G0  new  offices  es- 
tablished, and  TGO  offices  discontinaed. 

The  Second  Assistant  PoBtniaBter-General  bos 
the  charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
placing  the  same  under  contract,  determining 
the  freqoency  of  trips,  the  mode  of  conveyance, 
and  times  of  departure  end  arrival  on  all  rontes ; 
the  course  of  the  mail,  points  of  mail  dietribn- 
tion,  and  all  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  domestic  mail  service  of  the  L'nited 
States.  He  prepares  the  quadrennial  adver- 
tisement of  mul  lettines,  receives  the  bids,  ac- 
cepts the  sureties,  end  has  the  snpervision  of 
the  a^jnstment  and  ezecntion  of  contracts. 
To  his  division  is  assigned  the  duty  of  receiving 
and  examining  the  registers  of  tho  arrivals  end 
departares  of  the  midla,  the  service  of  route 
agents,  and  reports  of  mail  failares.  AH  bnsi- 
nesB  respecting  lost  money,  mail  depredations, 
and  other  violations  of  law,  the  preparation 
of  pMt-ronto  maps,  diagrams,  and  other  topo- 
graphical work,  belong  to  this  borean. 

The  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  has 
charge  of  the  finance  business  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  has  the  supervision  of  tho  qoarterly 
retnms  of  postmasters,  the  weekly  and  montlily 
returns  of  depositories;  and  receives  all  appli- 
cations for  postage-stamps,  stamped  envelopes, 
and  dead  letters. 

Poit-£oadt. — Post-roads  established  by  law 
are,  1st,  those  roads  of  the  coontry  declared 
such  by  Oongress ;   2d,  all  waters  on  which 
steamboats  regularly  pass ;  8d,  the  navigable 
canals  on  which  mails  are  carried;  4th,  all  rail 
and  plank  roads ;  6th,  those  roads  on  which  the 
Postmaster-General  causes  the  mails  to  be  car- 
ried from  the  nearest  offices  on  post-roads  t^ 
Grants  in  aid  of  the  postal  revenue,  daring    conrt-honses  not  otherwise  provided  with  the 
ho  past  year,  were  as  follows:  for  transporta-    mail;  6th,  all  roads  to  special  offices ;  and  7th, 
ion  between  Atchison  and  Folsom,  $900,000;     roads  established  aa  post-rontes  nnder  the  lOtn 
or  steamship  service  to  China,  $126,000;  to    section  of  the  act  of  Uarch  8,  1861,  in  dties 
irftzil,  $160,000;  for  free  mail  matter,  $8,e00,-    and  towns,  where  the  postmasters  are  ap- 
)00;  for  post-ronte  maps,   $10,000;  for  new    pointed  by  the  President     Post-roads  most 
nail  routes,  $486,525 ;  and  for  the  mMl  to  Cali-    be  establi^ed  by  Congress,  and  the  Postmas- 
bmio,  $226,000;  in  all,  $G,69e,G25.  ter-General  can  neither  establish  nor  lengthen 

Organiiation  of  the  Departmtnt.—Th^  De-  them.  He  can  only  place  mail  service  on  snoh 
>artment  is  imder  the  direction  of  a  Postmas-  roads  as  have  been  established  by  law,  and  for 
er-Gcneral,  aided  by  three  Assistant  Postmas-  the  expense  of  which  an  appropriation  baa  been 
ers-Geaeral.  It  is  carried  on  by  36,481  post-  made.  Duringthe  past  three  years,  the  aggre- 
ii^isturs,  each  having  the  charge  of  a  local  gate  length  of  raaO  routes  has  increased  over 
>f)]ce;  6,B91  contractors  for  carrying  the  seventy-fonr  thousand  miles,  and  the  annual 
nails  on  6,226  routes;  1,468  money-order  transportation  over  twenty-six  millions  of 
>ffices;  723  ronte  agents  and  rtulway  clerks;  miles.  The  carriage  of  maO  matter  over  a 
jnd  1,198  letter-carriers.  TaeiH  ronto  by  any  other  than  the  contractor  is 

The  First  Assistant  Postmaster- General  pre-  illegal,  nnless  the  same  has  been  prepud  by  a 
iides  over  the  appointment  office.  To  his  stamped  envelope;  and  a  fine  of  from  $60  to 
;l]arge  belongs  all  bnsiness  relating  to  the  es-  $160  for  each  offence  isimposed  npon  theper- 
tablisbment  or  discontinuance  of  post-offices,  son  establishing  an  express  for  the  transmission 
::hangesof  name  or  location,  appointment  or  re-  of  mail  matter  out  of  the  mails,  end  on  the 
jiovnl  of  postmasters,  route  and  local  amenta,  owner  of  every  stage,  coach,  car,  steemboet, 
md  instractions  to  postmasters.  All  postmas-  or  other  vehicle,  making  regular  trips,  and 
:ers,  whose  salary  is  nnder  one  thonsand  dol-  canrine  any  person  acting  as  snch  express. 
.ars,  are  appointed  in  this  bnrean.  The  Oce-  Jft«  Fiwmcet. — The  Post-office  Department 
mic  imul  steamship  lines,  and  all  foreign  postal    has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fimds  received  for 
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postage,  nor  does  it  pay  postmasters  or  con-  are  allowed  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  first  $100 

tractors :  this  is  the  work  of  the  Treasury.  No  of  letter-postage,  fifty  per  cent  on  the  next 

moneys  are  to  he  paid  into  the  department,  $300,  forty  per  cent,  on  the  next  $2,000,  and 

nor  are  any  to  he  paid  ont  directly  hy  it.  fifteen  per  cent  on  all  oyer  $2,000.    They  are 

When  postmasters  remit  the  proceeds  of  post-  also  allowed  in  the  salary  all  emoluments,  soch 

age  to  the  department  without  dne  authority  as  hox-rents,  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  newspa- 

from  the  Postmaster-General,  it  is  returned  at  per-postage ;  hut  the  salary  can  nerer  exceed 

the  risk  of  the  person  sending  it    All  the  $4,000.    They  are  allowed  no  perqnisitea,  the 

financial  operations  connected  with  the  muls  salary  equalling  the  compensation  formerlj 

are  transacted  hy  the  Treasury  Department  received   from   commissions   and    box-renu. 

For  the  purpose  of  paying  over  the  nmds  due.  The  postmaster  of  New  York  has  a  ealarr  of 

offices  are  classed  as  coUection,  drafts  or  de-  $6,000:  all  other  offices  are  divided  into  fire 

posit  offices.    Oollection  offices,  which  class  classes.    Postmasters  of  the  first  class  reoeire 

mcludes  nearly  all  the  offices  of  the  country,  from  $8,000  to  $4^000  annual  salary ;  postm^as- 

except  those  that  are  the  termini  of  routes,  ters  of  the  second  class  receive  from  $2,000  to 

pay  over  the  net  proceeds  of  their  office  quar-  $3,000 ;  those  of  the  third  class,  from  $1,00^ 

terly  to  the  contractor  who  hrings  their  mail,  up  to  $2,000;  those  of  the  fourtii  claaSf  fr(sa 

Drait  offices  are  ordered  to  retain  their  funds  $100  up  to  $1,000 ;  and  those  of  the  fifth  daw 

in  hand  to  meet  drafts ;  and  deposit  offices  are  receive  less  than  $100.     Postmasters  of  tbc 

required  to  deposit,  quarterly  or  oft^ener,  their  first  and  second  class  are  allowed  rent,  fad. 

funds  with  some  depositary.    No  allowance  is  light,  and  clerk  hire,  if  their  comnusaions  oo 

made  for  deficiency  in  weight  of  coin  or  for  cancelled  stamps  will  allow  it.     In  our  laiger 

counterfeit  currency.  cities  Government  usually  erects  an  edifice,  of 

The  forging,  counterfeiting,  or  using  counter-  which  the  lower  stories  are  used  for  post-offices, 

feit  stamps  is  a  felony,  suhjecting  the  offender  and  the  higher  for  courts  or  internal  revenue 

to  a  penuty  of  confinement  at  hard  lahor  for  offices, 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten  years.  Franking  and  Pottage, — ^The  law  requires 

PostmoBten. — ^Postmasters  of  offices,  where  the  prepayment  hy  stamps  of  postage  <m  all 
the  salaries  exceed  $1,000,  are  appointed  and  letters,  excepting  those  written  to  and  hy  th« 
removed  hy  the  President,  hy  and  with  the  President,  Vice-President,  Memhera  of  Coa- 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  commission,  which  gress,  or  (on  official  business)  to  and  by  the 
runs  for  four  years,  issues  from  the  State  De-  chiefe  of  the  executive  departments,  the  beads 
partment,  and  is  signed  by  the  President,  and  of  bureaus,  and  chief  clerks,  and  others  invested 
countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  he  is  with  the  franking  privilege.  This  privilege, 
legally  known  as  ^*  Deputy  Postmaster."  His  formerly  belonging  to  pt^tmasters,  has  b^n 
bond  is  renewed  every  four  years.  At  all  withdrawn,  except  on  matter  sent  on  offidal 
offices,  where  the  salary  does  not  exceed  $1,000,  business.  The  right  to  send  or  receive  ma£ 
the  Postmaster-General  has  the  sole  power  of  matter  free  is  either  a  personal  privilege  or 
appointment  and  removal.  Minors,  married  a  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  ofiScial  cor- 
women,  and  all  other  persons,  who  cannot  respondence.  The  franking  privilege  cannct 
legally  execute  an  official  bond  and  take  the  be  delegated  to  another,  bnt  travels  with  the 
required  oath,  are  incapable  of  holding  the  person  possessing  it,  and  can  be  exercised  in 
office  of  postmaster.  No  one  can  be  postmas-  but  one  place  at  the  same  time.  Connterfdt- 
ter,  who  does  not  reside  in  the  city  or  town  ing  a  frank  subjects  the  offender  to  a  fine  c^ 
wherein  the  office  is  situated,  or  within  the  $500.  One-half  the  penalties,  for  violation  of 
delivery  of  the  office ;  and  all  the  assistants  or  the  franking  privilege,  goes  to  the  prosecntor, 
clerks  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old.  Nor  one-half  to  the  United  States.  Government 
is  a  postmaster  permitted  to  transfer  the  charge  makes  an  annual  aUowance  to  the  department 
of  his  office,  ana  the  performance  of  its  duties,  of  $700,000,  in  consideration  of  the  five  mit- 
to  another.  He  must  permit  no  person,  ex-  ter  it  carries ;  but  the  actual  cost,  probably^ 
cept  his  sworn  assistants,  clerks,  and  letter-  exceeds  ^  $8,000,000.  AH  mailable  matter  i-t 
carriers,  to  have  access  to  letters,  papers,  or  divided  into  three  classes ;  1,  letters^  or  corre- 
whatever  constitutes  a  part  of  the  mail,  or  to  spondence  wholly  or  partly  in  writing:  1 
the  mail  locks  or  keys :  nor  should  the  mails  regular  or  printed  matter,  issued  at  stated 
be  opened  or  made  up  within  the  reach  of  per-  periods ;  8,  miscellaneous  matter,  such  as  pas- 
sons  not  authorized  to  handle  them.  In  case  phlets,  books,  proof-sheets,  and  all  other  mat- 
of  death,  the  responsibilities  of  the  sureties  ter  which  is,  or  hereafter  may  be,  by  law  de- 
c(»itmue  till  a  successor  is  qualified ;  and  the  clared  mailable.  No  packet  can  be  reodved  in 
sureties  can  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  the  mail  weighing  over  four  pounds.  Packages 
till  that  event.  Postmasters,  their  clerks,  containing  liquids,  poisons,  exploaiTe  ch^c- 
postriders,  and  drivers  of  mail  stages,  are  ex-  icals,  or  other  matter,  calculated  to  endanger 
empt  from  militia  duties  and  from  serving  on  the  safety  of  the  mails,  must  be  excluded.  No 
juries.  envelope  or  packet  is  allowed  to  contain  Irt- 

The  salaries  of  postmasters  are  fixed  once  in  ters  addressed  to  different  persons,  «ad  soc!i 

two  years,  based  on  the  amount  of  stamps  can-  envelope  or  packet  must  be  sent  at  once  to  the 

celled  in  the  two  previous  quarters.    They  dead-letter  office.      Letters  or  packages  ad- 
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dressed  to  fictitious  persons  or  firms  most  be  gle  letters,  not  travelling  oyer  8,000  miles ; 

forwarded   each   month    to    the  dead-letter  when  not  prepaid,  five  cents ;  when  sent  over 

ofiSce.  8,000  miles,  double  these  rates.    Li  1856,  a 

Postage  mnst  be  prepaid  on  all  mail  matter,  law  was  passed  making  drop  letters  one  cent ; 

except,  1,  matter  lawfully  franked ;  2,  foreign  single  letters  under  8,000  miles,  three  cents ; 

letters ;  8,  printed  matter,  sent  to  regular  sub-  over  that  distance,  ten  cents,  and  prepayment 

seribers;  and  4,  letters  sent  by  soldiers,  sailors,  compulsory.    In  July,  1656,  all  postage  was 

and  marines.    The  single  rate  of  postage  is  made  payable  in  stamps.  The  history  of  uds  and 

three  cents  per  half  ounce,  with  an  additional  of  all  countries  proves  that  there  is  no  instance 

rate  of  three  cents  for  each  additional  half  on  record  where  a  reduction  of  rates  has  been 

ounce  or  fraction  of  a  half  ounce.    Prepaid  and  followed  by  a  permanent  reduction  of  revenue ; 

free  letters  are  forwarded,  at  the  request  of  and  that  all  improvement  and  facilities  bring  a 

the  party  addressed,  from  one  post-office  to  corresponding  increase  of  postage.    In  Eng- 

another  without  additional   charge.    Letters  land,  the  penny  postage  enlarged  the  annual 

indorsed  with  a  request  for  return  to  the  wri-  number  of  letters  from  eighty-seven  and  a  half 

ters  are  sent  back,  when  uncalled  for,  without  millions  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 

charge.    AU  drop  letters  must  be  prepaid  at  millions ;  and  the  net  income  of  the  depart- 

two  cents  per  half  ounce,  where  tne  carrier  ment,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and  a 

delivery  is  established ;  at  other  offices,  one  number  of  heavy  subsidies  to  steam  Hoes,  has 

cent.  risen  from  $1,786,000  in  1857  to  $7,106,000  in 

The  postage  on  newspapers  published  every  1867 ;  a  gain  of  over  four  hundred  per  cent, 

day  of  the  week,  prepaid  quarterly  in  advance,  within  ten  years. 

is  thirty-five  cents  per  quarter ;  when  published  Transportation  of  the  Mails, — All  tran^or- 
31 X  times  a  week,  thirty  cents ;  tn- weekly,  tation  is  by  contract,  and  no  Member  of  Oon- 
Sfteen  cents ;  weekly,  &Ye  cents.  Weekly  gress,  postmaster,  derk  in  a  post-office,  or  in 
papers  to  subscribers  JUving  within  the  coxmty  the  Post-office  Department,  can  be  a^contractor 
>f  publication  are  free,  even  when  the  subscri-  or  concerned  in  a  contract  for  carrying  the 
t>cr  takes  the  mail  matter  from  an  office  in  mail.  The  lettings  must  be  advertised  in  not 
in  acyoining  county.  The  exchange  of  news-  more  than  five  newspapers  in  the  State  where 
papers  and  periodicals  is  free.  Beligious,  educa-  the  service  is  to  be  performed,  for  at  least 
nonal,  and  agricultural  papers  of  small  size,  is-  twelve  weeks  before  the  contract  is  made, 
med  less  frequently  than  once  a  week,  may  be  And,  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  Post- 
sent  in  packages  to  one  address  for  one  cent  for  master-General  may  discontinue  or  curtail  the 
3ach  four  ounces.  And  newsdealers  may  send  service  in  whole  or  in  part,  allowing  to  the 
',o  actual  subscribers  papers  and  periodicals  contractor  one  month^s  extra  pay  on  the 
prepaid  at  quarterly  rates,  and  may  receive  amount  of  service  discontinued,  and  a  j7r<>  raJa 
hem  from  publishers  at  subscriber's  rates,  compensation  for  the  amount  of  service  re- 
3ooks  cost  four  cents  per  four  ounces.    Un-  tained. 

(oaled  circulars,  not  exceeding  three  to  one  All  the  States  and  Territories  are  divided  into 

iddress,  are  two  cents ;  miscellaneous  matter,  four  mail  contract  sections.    A  letting  of  one 

,wo  cents  per  four  ounces.    All  transient  mat-  of  these  occurs  each  spring,  the  service  to 

ier  must  be  prepaid  by  stamps;    if  unpaid,  commence  the  first  of  July  following.    The 

ioiible  postage  must  be  collected  on  delivery,  sections  and  their  current  contract  terms  are 

To  send  writing  on  printed  matter  subjects  the  as  follows : 

entire  package  to  letter  postage.  1.  Maine,  Kew  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Massa- 

The  rates  of  postage  have  constantly  varied  chusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New 

n  this  country,  always  tending  downward,  York ;  these  contracts  expire  June  80, 1869. 

Franklin  was  the  first  Postmaster-CJeneral  who  2.    New  Jersey,    Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

Ulowed  newspapers  of  his  own  city,  other  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Ohio; 

:han  his  own,  to  travel  post ;  and  he  Intro-  current  term  to  end  June  80, 1872. 

laced  the  system  of  free  exchange  between  8.  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  and  South 

lewspapers.    He  materially  lower^  the  exist-  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 

ng  rates  of  postage,  fixing  the  Oceanic  rate  at  sippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Indian 

=bur  pence,  whatever  the  distance ;  on  land.  Territory ;  June  80^  1871. 

50  miles,  four  pence;  100  miles,  six  pence;  4.  Tennessee,   Kentucky,    Missouri,   Iowa, 

>00  miles,  eight  pence ;  and  every  additional  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 

iiundred  miles,  two  pence.    In  1818,  Congress  sota,  Dakota,   Nebraska,    Kansas,    Colorado, 

ixed  the  rates  at  6J,  10,  12i,  18*  and  26  cents  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho, 

per  single  letter,  according  to  distance.    In  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada ; 

L84o,  the  half-ounce  scale  was  adopted  for  June  80, 1870. 

single  letters,  and  the  rates  were  established  There  are  8,226  mail  routes  in  these  States, 

it  five  and  ten  cents,  against  the  earnest  op-  of  an  aggregate  length  of  216,928  miles,  let  to 

position  of  Hon.  C.  A.  Wickliflfe,  then  Post-  6,891  contractors.    Of  these,  railroads  carry 

master-General.    Six  years   later,  a  farther  the  mails  86,018  miles  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve 

reduction  was  made,  and  one  cent  was  charged  cents  per  mile;  steamboats,  19,64r7  miles  at  a 

for  drop  letters,  prepaid ;  three  cents  for  sin-  little  over  seventeen  cents  per  niile ;  and  stage- 
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coach  and  other  yehides,  161,268  miles  for  fice  bj  the  Htdl  Messenger  service  at  the  ex- 
about  twelve  cents  per  mile,  so  that  steam-  pense  of  the  Department, 
boats  carry  the  mails  over  nine  per  cent  of  the  The  Letter-carrier  System^  etc. — The  free 
routes,  railroads  over  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  deliyerj  of  letters  by  carriers  commenced  in 
horse  vehicles  seventy-four  per  cent.  As  the  July,  1868,  and  has  met  with  great  acceptance, 
average  amount  of  mail  earned  by  car  is  much  Eleven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  carriers  dis- 
heavier  than  the  average  amount  carried  by  tribute  the  mails  in  forty-eight  principal  cities, 
horse  vehicles,  while  the  price  is  about  the  Boxes  have  to  some  extent  been  dnven  out 
same,  it  follows  that  every  new  railroad  not  only  the  carrier  system  being  more  speedy  and 
benefits  the  letter-sending  public  by  speed,  but  more  safe.  These  carriers  deliver  over  nioetT- 
by  economy.  By  the  law  approved  January  25,  five  millions  of  letters  aod  papers  each  ye^, 
1889,  the  Postmaster-General  is  not  permitted  and  collect  about  sixty-three  millionsu  The 
to  ^^  allow  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  per  expense  of  the  system  is  about  a  million  of  dol- 
mile  per  annum  to  any  railroad  company  "  for  lars  per  annum,  the  expense  for  the  last  fiso^sl 
carrymg  the  mails;  but  this  limitation  is  modi-  year  being  $996,870.78. 
fled  by  the  act  approved  March  8,  1845,  where  Money  and  other  valuables  sent  by  m^  are 
the  Postmaster-General  is  authorized,  when  it  at  the  risk  of  the  owner ;  but,  in  case  of  lo^ 
is  necessary  to  convey  more  than  two  daily  the  Department  will  endeavor  to  discoyer  the 
mails  over  a  railroad  route,  to  pay  such  addi-  cause,  and,  in  case  of  theft,  to  punish  the  of- 
tional  compensation  as  he  may  think  just  and  fender.  All  necessary  expenses,  incnrred  in 
reasonable.  Under  this  law  the  New  Jersey  prosecuting  a  case  of  mail  depredation,  are  re- 
Railroad,  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Road,  imbursed  by  the  Department,  and  rewards  are 
and  other  roads  conveyingthe  great  mails  be-  offered,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars;,  for  the 
tween  New  York  and  Washington,  with  a  apprehension  of  the  criminal.  The  Attorneys 
daily  average  of  from  ten  to  eleven  tons  each,  of  the  United  States  will  conduct  the  proseci- 
are  allowed  $876  per  mile  per  annum.  On  tion  when  made  before  the  Federal  courts, 
other  railroads  the  pay  is  smaller,  being  pro-  There  are  about  fiily  special  agents  in  the 
portionate  to  the  work  done.  About  tlurty  Department,  who  are  engaged  in  the  Oceanic 
roads  receive  from  twenty  to  forty-five  dollars  transportation  of  the  mails,  in  charge  of  offices 
per  mile  per  annum.  During  the  past  year  the  w^here  the  postmaster  is  delinquent,  in  exam- 
Department  paid  $11,454,130  for  the  transpor-  ining  mail  depredations  and  losses,  or  seeing 
tation  of  the  mails.  Alter  the  contract  is  that  the  postal  system  is  properly  executed. 
signed,  no  additional  allowance  can  be  made  To  be  a  successful  special  agent  requires  self- 
by  the  Postmaster-General  beyond  the  amount  control,  perseverance,  caution,  and  good  busi- 
stipulated  in  the  contract,  unless  additional  ness  habits.  Publicity  is  neyer  giyen  to  the 
service  is  required ;  and  then  the  additional  means  whereby  success  is  attained, 
compensation  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  Dead  Letters, — ^Dead  and  unclaimed  letters 
proportion  of  the  additional  service.  are  divided  into  five  classes :  1st,  letters  noi 

Postmasters  at  the  termini  of  each  route  are  called  for ;    2d,  those  which  cannot   be  fcr- 

required  to  keep  registers  of  all  mails  received  warded  because  of  illegible  or  omitted  address, 

ana  sent  from  their  offices,  giving  the  exact  or  because  they  contain  ol^cene  matter ;  .3d. 

time  of  each  arrival  and  departure,  and  the  those  on  which  one  full  rate  of  postage  has  no: 

cause  of  each  delinquency.    When  the  con-  been  paid,  or  when  the  stamps  haye  been  pre- 

tractor  fails  to  carry  his  mail,  and  has  no  valid  viously  used  or  cut  from  stamped  enyelopes; 

excuse,  he  is  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  less  4th,  packages  exceeding  four  pounds  in  weight : 

than  the  pay  of  each  trip  not  run,  and  not  and  6th,  refused  letters.    At  offices  where  the 

more  than  threefold  that  amount ;  and  when  salary  of  the  postmaster  amounts  to  fiye  him- 

the  mail  is  carried,  but  fails  to  arrive  in  time  dred  dollars  or  oyer,  these  letters  may  be  sd- 

to  make  connection,  the  contractor  is  subject  yertised  once  a  week  for  one  cent  p«i  letter, 

to  a  forfeiture  of  one-fourth  of  his  pay.    And  Investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  non-de- 

when  he  has  left  his  noail  or  any  part  thereof  livery  of  letters  proves  that  three-fourths  of 

for  the  accommodation  of  his  passengers,  or  them    fail   to   reach   the   parties    addressed 

when  he  fails  to  deliver  the  mail  immediately  through  the  faults  of  the  writers, 

upon  arrival,  he  forfeits  not  exceeding  three  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  4,162,144  dead 

months'  pay.    The  amount  of  fines  and  deduo-  letters  were  received  by  the  Department  s: 

tions  from  these  sources,  in  the  fiscal  year  of  Washington,  being  a  d^inution  of  144,3^4 

1867,  was  $146,908.    The  mwl  must  not  be  from  the  number  received  the  previous  year. 

carried  by  any  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen;  and  over  a  million  less  than  those  of  the  Vesr 

and  if  the  carrier,  while  in  charge  of  the  mail,  before.    This  growing   diminution  is    partly 

become  intoxicated,  the  postmaster  must  cer-  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  letter-carrier 

tainly  dismiss  him.  system,  and  partly  to  the  use  of  envelopes. 

In  the  case  of  railroads,  where  the  depot  is  bearing  a  request  to  be  returned  if  not  calleJ 

within  eighty  rods  of  the  post-office,  the  rail-  for.    Of  these  four  millions  of  dead  letters, 

road  company  must  deliver  it  at  the  office ;  but  nearly  one    million   nine  hundred    thousauhi 

when  the  distance  is  over  eighty  rods,  the  mail  were  returned  to  the  writers,  the  greater  part 

IS  delivered  at  the  depot  and  taken  to  the  of-  of  those  not  returned  being  unsigned,  circulirs. 
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or  of  no  importance.  82,422  dead  letters 
contained  $98,606.20,  of  which  amount  $89,- 
769.36  was  delivered  or  retnmed,  so  that  over 
ninety-one  per  cent,  of  valuable  matter  con- 
tained in  dead  letters  was  restored  to  the  own- 
ers. Qf  the  foreign  letters  from  Europe, 
nearly  three  per  cent,  are  retnmed  as  dead; 
of  letters  sent  from  this  country  to  Europe, 
less  than  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Un- 
claimed money  taken  from  dead  letters,  and  all 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  waste  paper  in 
post-offices,  is  deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
service  of  the  Department.  That  taken  from 
dead  letters  is  always  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
owner. 

The  Money-order  OMee. — ^This  branch  of  the 
post-office  was  established  May  17, 1864,  and 
went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  November,  with  141  offices.  The 
object  of  the  system  was  the  establishment  of 
an  agency  for  the  safe  and  cheap  transmission 
of  small  sums  of  money.  As  a  general  rule, 
postmasters  are  forbidden  to  issue  to  one  per- 
son more  than  three  orders  of  fifty  dollars  each 
on  one  day  on  the  same  office.  And  when 
orders  for  $160  or  over  in  favor  of  one  person 
are  presented  on  the  same  day  at  a  second- 
class  office,  the  postmaster  is  at  liberty  to 
defer  the  payment  for  five  days.  For  the  sake 
of  security,  the  names  of  payor  and  payee  are 
omitted  from  the  order.  By  the  mail  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  issue  of  the  order,  the 
postmaster  who  receives  the  money  notifies 
the  officer  on  whom  it  is  drawn  of  the  names 
of  both  parties.  The  latter  office  is  thus 
famished  with  all  information  necessary  to 
^uard  against  fraud  or  mistake.  A  money 
order  is  invalid  unless  presented  within  ninety 
days  from  date ;  after  that  date  tbe  postmaster 
-will  issue  a  new  order  without  the  payment 
of  a  second  fee.  An  order  may  be  repaid  at 
the  office  at  which  it  is  drawn,  provided  that 
it  is  less  than  one  year  old,  and  does  not  bear 
more  than  one  indorsement.  No  money-order 
business  is  allowed  to  be  done  on  Sundays. 
To  forge  or  counterfeit  an  order  is  a  penal  of- 
fence, and  but  one  instance  of  this  kind  has 
ever  occurred. 

The  fees  of  this  office  are  fixed  on  a  sliding 
scale  of  one-half  per  cent.,  as  follows:  on 
orders  not  exceeding  $20,  ten  cents ;  not  ex- 
ceeding $80,  fifteen  cents ;  not  exceeding  $40, 
twenty  cents ;  not  exceeding  $50,  twenty-five 
cents.  When  the  postmaster  has  the  maxi- 
nium  salary  of  $4,000,  he  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
tain any  portion  of  the  fee.  When  his  salary 
is  under  that  amount,  he  is  allowed  one-third 
of  the  fees  received,'  and  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  upon  the  gross  amount  of  orders  paid. 
These  fees,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  have 
yielded  a  profit  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
thus  paying  the  expenses  of  the  bureau. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  money-order 
office  that  it  has  been  determined  to  extend  it 
to  foreign  countries ;  Switzerland  has  been 
selected  for   the   trial    experiment,   and  the 


postal  treaty  with  that  country  embraces  tbe 
requisite  provisions.  The  chief  difficulty  an- 
ticipated arises  from  the  premium  on  gold,  but 
it  is  confidently  expectea  that  the  plan  wUl 
work  weU,  and  that  the  system  will  soon  be 
extended  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  bureau : 


TKAKS. 

Nombar  of 
offlcM. 

ITiuabwof 
ordtfn. 

Poei. 

Aaumnt 
tnumnltted. 

1864 

1865 

1868 

1867 

1868 

141 
419 
766 

1,468 

.••••■ 

74,277 

M8,600 

474,496 

831,9S7 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

$11,6S6  40 
86,199  98 
70,888  57 

124,487  00 

■  •   •  •  •  ■ 

$1,860,123 
8,977,259 
9,279,827 

16,197,858 

Postal  Care'  —  The  postal  oar  service,  by 
which  is  meant  the  sorting  of  mail  matter 
while  in  transit,  commenced  on  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Bailroad  on  the  28th  of  August,  1864.  The 
next  service  was  inaugurated  for  the  very 
heavy  mails  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, and  this  was  immediately  followed  by 
its  introduction  on  the  Chicago  and  Bock 
Island,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  other  promi- 
nent roads.  It  may  now  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  fixture  on  all  important  railroads, 
tinder  the  former  system,  certain  offices,  the 
principal  postal  centres  of  the  country,  were 
designated  as  Distribution  Offices.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  at  these  offices,  the  matter 
was  re-sorted  for  the  distribution  office  next 
beyond ;  the  delay  for  this  purpose  often  keep- 
ing the  mail  over  one  train.  letters  travelling 
a  long  distance  were,  therefore,  always  be- 
hind the  traveller  and  the  express ; '  and  the 
longer  the  distance,  the  greater  the  delay.  By 
the  new  plan,  mail  matter  is  sorted  in  the  cars 
while  in  transit.  Letters  for  way  stations  are 
so  bagged  as  to  be  thrown  off  at  proper  places, 
and  those  for  terminal  offices  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  general  direction  of  the  route. 
The  mail  is  now  ready  for  transhipment  from 
depot  to  depot,  if  necessary,  without  visiting 
the  post-office.  By  the  catching  service,  the 
mail  bag  is  taken  into  and  thrown  from  the 
cars  while  in  motion.  An  iron  arm,  projecting 
from  the  car,  seizes  the  mail-bag,  at  the  station, 
and  gives  it  to  the  postal  clerks.  And  thus  the 
local  mails  between  contiguous  offices  are  re- 
ceived, sorted,  and  delivered,  on  the  same  day, 
and  without  checking  the  speed  of  the  train. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1868,  about  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  letters,  besides  a 
large  amount  of  free  matter,  passed  through 
the  mails;  of  these,  fourteen  millions  came 
from  foreign  countries.  During  the  same  peri- 
od, the  department  issued  888,470,500  postage 
stamps,,  of  the  value  of  $11,751,014;  70,022,- 
060  stamped  envelopes,  of  the  value  of  $2,044,- 
788 ;  and  8,872,600  newspaper  wrappers,  val- 
ued at  $67,874;  total  value,  $13,868,124. 

Registered  Letters. — ^By  the  payment  of  an 
extra  fee,  mail  matter  may  be  registered  to 
most  parts  of  the  civilized  world.    The  regis- 
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tered  package,  duly  stamped,  b  placed  in  a  ityofthe  "rther,  for  the  dispatch  of  correspond- 
large  red  envelope,  addressed  to  the  postmaster  ence,  either  in  open  or  closed  mails,  oa  the 
of  the  place  to  which  the  letter  is  to  be  sent,  same  terms  as  those  applicable  to  the  inluM- 
The  address  and  appearance  of  the  letter  are  tants  of  the  country  providing  the  means  of 
thus  concealed.  On  domestic  packets  to  any  transmission ;  7,  the  country  dispatching  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  the  fee  miul  to  pay  for  its  transportation,  and  ^t 
is  fifteen  cents ;  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  total  postage  collected  to  be  equally  divided 
Wales,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia  (in-  between  the  two  offices,  after  dedociing  the 
eluding  aU  the  German  States),  Austria,  Italy,  expense  of  intermediate  traiunt;  and  8,  eacJi 
and  Switzerland,  the  fee  is  eight  cents  for  let-  post  department  to  make  its  own  arrangemeo; 
ters  or  other  postal  packets ;  and  for  letters  for  the  dispatch  of  mails  to  the  other  bj  &hipa 
only,  directed  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  sailing  on  stated  days.  Under  these  treaties 
Eussia,  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  most  there  are  now  four  weekly  services  of  miik  to 
parts  of  Turkey,  and  Panama,  the  fee  is  eight  Europe,  and  the  day  is  probably  not  iar  distant 
cents.  Letters  only  may  be  transmitted  to  the  when  a  regular  daily  mail  communication  vil 
Papal  States  {via  the  North-German  Union)  be  maintained  by  steam  across  theAtluiue. 
for  twelve  cents  for  each  half  ounce ;  to  Egypt^  We  now  exchange  international  mails  t^ 
for  twenty  cents ;  and  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Great  Britidn  and  Ireland,  France  and  Algdi, 
New  Brimswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Bel^um,  the  North-German  Union,  Brem 
for  five  cents.  The  regbtration  fee  is  in  all  Hamburg,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Switzerbd, 
cases  to  be  paid  in  postage  stamps  attached  to  Canada,  and  British  North  American  prorinoes, 
the  letter  or  packet,  and  cancelled  at  the  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  HoDg 
mailing  office.  Kong,  Ohina;  and  through  the  mails  of  osd 

Oceanic  Mail  Sertnee, — This  service  now  or  more  of  those  countries,  used  as  ister- 
exchanges  about  fourteen  millions  of  letters  mediariea,  with  Russia,  Poland,  Norway,  S^e* 
annually  with  foreign  countries,  is  rapidly  in-  den,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spjain,  Portagal,  Ans- 
creasing,  and,  under  reduced  rates,  is  destin*ed  tria,  Greece,  European  and  Asiatic  Tarket, 
to  a  yet  more  rapid  growth.  New  postal  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa  (Mediterranean  and  At- 
treaties  have  been  recently  made  with  Eng-  lantic  coasts),  islands  of  tiie  Mediterranean  Stia 
land,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the  North-G«r-  and  Indian  Ocean,  Arabia,  India,  China,  Jai^ 
man  Union,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  These  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Molaocas,  Phil- 
postal  treaties  were  generally  negotiated  by  ippine  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ma- 
Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  who  was  instructed  to  deira  Islands,  Canary  Islands,  Si  Hek&a.  As- 
proceed  to  Europe,  and  propose  these  treaties  cension,  Azores,  Cape  de  Yerdea,  BeTmndts, 
on  the  general  basis  of  the  international  postal  Bahamas,  West  India  Islands,  Falkland labnds 
intercourse,  recommended  by  the  Paris  Con-  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  the  ArgeotlDd 
ference  of  1868,  the  main  points  being  the  Bepublic,  English,  French,  and  Datcb  GaisBi, 
reduction  of  rates;  the  reductioh  or  abolition  Central  America,  New  Granada,  Eeoador,  Fern, 
of  territorial  transit  charges ;  the  establish-  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  many  other  portions  of  the 
ment  of  uniform  postal  rates  to  all  parts  of  world.  Direct  mail  steamship  commnnicatioDS 
Europe ;  and  generally  to  simplify  and  render  are  also  maintained  between  the  United  St^ 
uniform  the  exchange  of  intemationad  cor-  and  neighboring  countries,  including  Brazil 
respondence.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been  pos-  Central  America,  Bahamas,  Bermndas,  m 
sible  to  conclude  a  new  postal  convention  with  West  India  Idanda,  British  Colnmbia,  m 
France,  that  power  claiming  too  large  a  pro-  Vancouver's  Island,  Sandwich  Islands,  iv^ 
portion  of  the  rates  of  postage,  and  refusing  and  China. 

to  grant  transit  in  closed  mails  except  at  rates  The  mails  to  England  and  Europe  genenilf 

which  would  be  prohibitory.  cost  the  department  twenty  cents  per  om« 

The  advantages  secured  by  these  treaties  for  letter  matter,  six  cents  per  ounce  on  psp^* 

are :  1,  a  material  reduction  of  international  book,  and  other  matter.    During  the  yetf 

letter  postage,  generally  one  half;  2,  the  stand-  1868  the  expenses  of  the  Oceanic  mail  semca 

ard  weight  for  letters  to  be  one  half  ounce,  were  somewhat  over  a  million  of  doUars.  oi- 

with  uniform  progression  from  that  base;  8,  vided  as  follows: 

prepayment  of  letters  optional,  but  generally  j^  Emrland                                ^%^^  ^ 

a  fine  of  five  cents,  besides  the  lacking  postage,  j^an  and  China  .'.'.'.'..'.V.'.'.."  &h^  ^ 

when  not  prepaid,  prepayment  of  all  other  Brazil  187,500  W 

packets  compulsory ;  4,  the  transit  charge  for  Havana HJ^  jg 

letters  in  closed  maUs  to   be  one  half  the  l^waiian  Islands 56,&i-. 

interior  rate  in  each  country;  for  instance:  Ss^Yie^^^,  ^l^pi^aZ    ^^ 

one  and  a  half  cents  for  the  United  States,  Mexico i^'*"? 

one  half-penny  for  Great  Britain;  6,  the  re-  AU ofehor places 7,lfiH7 

moval  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  exchanges  iT^-^^ 

of  printed  matter  in  the  mails  at  reduced  ' '    '"    .  , 

postage  charges;  6,  granting  to  each  post  de-  A  uniform  mail  service  is  nowmwntainw 

partment  the  right  to  make  use  of  all  mail  between  San  Francisco  and  Hong  Kong,  J* 

communications,  established  under  the  author-  China,  the  trips  averaging  thirty  dajs  ^ 
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A  monthly  branoh  line  has  also  been  estab-  entered  Dartmouth  College  rather  late,  grad- 
lished  between  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  Shang-  nating  in  the  class  of  1881.    After  leaving 
hai,  China,  tonching  at  Hiogo  and  ITagasaki.  Hanover,  he  engaged  in  teaching  in  Concord, 
On   the  completion  of  the  Paoiflo  Railroad  Manchester,  and  Portsmouth.    Subsequently 
ficross  the  continent,  this  steam  line  will  prob-  he  read  law  with  Idiabod  Bartlett,  of  Ports- 
ablj  take  the  mails  of  Europe  and  America  mouth,  where  he  commenced  practice.    While 
to  all  the  east.    Monthly  trips  are  also  made  preparing  for  his  profession,  he  was  one  year  a 
on  the  mail  steamship  routes  between  Kew  member  of  the  State  L^islature.    In  1844  he 
York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  occupying  removed  to  Manchester,  where,  for  four  years, 
aboat  twenty-seven  days  each  trip ;  and  also  be-  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Manchester 
tween  San  Frandsoo  and  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Democrat,    In  1848  he  was  appointed  Judge 
Islands,  with  an  average  trip  of  twelve  days.  of  the  Police  Court  of  Manchester,  a  position 
The  post-office  system,  as  planned  by  Frank-  which  he  filled  for  several  years.    Afterward 
iin,  remained  in  operation  from  1775  tiU  1851,  he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  Farmer^s 
merely  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  Monthly  Visitor,  and  was  also  concerned  in 
but  receiving  no  material  alteration.    It  ez-  the  publication  of  the   Granite  Faamer  and 
panded,  but  did  not  alter.    But  in  that  year  Visitor.     As  an  agricultural,  historical,  and 
three  cents  postage  was  established,  and,  since  general  newspaper  writer  Judge  Potter  was 
then,  many  and  marked  improvements  have  very  fEtvorably  known  to  the  reading  public, 
been  made.    In  1855  the  registry  of  letters  He  was  the  author  of  the  extensive  history  of 
commenced;    confined   at  first   to   domestic  Manchester.      Much  of  his  time  in  former 
offices,  it  now  extends  to  nearly  all  Europe,  vears  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Indian 
In  1856   prepayment  of  postage  was   made  language,  in  which  he  was,  probably,  better 
compulsory.    In  July,  1868,  free  delivery  by  versed  than  any  other  scholar  in  the  State. 
carriers  commenced  in  our  large  cities.    In  Many  of  his  sketches  of  Indian  life  and  char- 
1864  the  money-order  system  and  the  postal  acter  have  been  published.    The  civil  and  mil- 
car  service  were  inaugurated.    In  1867  and  itary  history  of  New  Hampshire  received  much 
1868  postal  conventions  were  made  with  most  ^  of  his  careful  and  critical  attention.    He  was 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the   earth,  and '  also  editor  and  compiler  of  all  that  portion  of 
Oceanic  mail  service  extended  to  Brazil,  the  the  recent  excellent  report  of  the  Adjutant- 
Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  Japan.  General  of  New  Hampshire,  which  included 
Postal  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased  its  military  history  from  the  commencement 
within  the  last  six  years.    The  service  is  now  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  opening  of 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  the  late  war.     How  well  and  faitnfally  he 
world,  except  England,  and  only  territorial  ex-  performed  that  important  work  the  reports 
pansion,    sparseness  of  population,  and  the  themselves  will  forever  bear  noble  testimony, 
franking  privilege,  keep  us  behind  England.  He  closed  these  labors  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
During  the  past  year,  postal  service  in  the  new  fore  his  decease,  and  was  resting  from  them 
States  and  Territories  cost  $8,849,560,  while  by  taking  a  Western  trip,  when  death  came, 
only  $1,014,700  was  reimbursed  from  those  As  commander  of  the  famous  Amoskeag  Vet- 
States;    the  postal   deficiency,  therefore,  in  erans  of  Manchester,  Colonel  Potter  became 
these  States  was  over  $2,800,000,  and,  in  the  extensively  known  to  the  military  public  of 
Southern  States,  the  loss  of  the  past  year  was  our  country.    After  commanding  the  organiza- 
$1,337,000.    Time  and  growth  will  cure  these  tion  for  two  or  three  years,  he  was  twice 
deficiencies.  Ofthethousandmillion  letters,  pa-  called  back  to  it  by  the  most  fiattering  voice 
pers^  etc.,  that  yearly  pass  through  the  mails  of  of  its  members,  and  was  its  colonel  at  his  de- 
the  United  States,  nearly  all  arrive  at  their  des-  cease.    He  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  Y et- 
tination.    More  than  ninety -nine  per  cent,  of  erans  at  the  time  of  their  celebrated  visit  to 
letters  safely  and  speedily  reach  the  persons  ad-  Baltimore  and  Washington,  under  the  admin- 
dressed.     Of  the  other  one  per  cent.,  a  great  istration  of  ex-President   Pierce.      His    ad- 
proportion  are  returned  to  the  writers :  and  it  dresses  at  the  public  receptions  of  his  battalion 
is  the  fault  of  the  writers,  and  not  of  the  in  the  various  cities  which  they  have  visited 
department,  that  all  dead  letters  are  not  re-  were  admirable  productions  both  in  a  literary 
turned.    Improvements,  expensive  at  first,  be-  and  historical  point  of  view.    For  many  years 
come  self-supporting  by  the  postal  increase  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  New 
they  produce ;  for  correspondence  grows  faster  Hampshire  Historical  Society.    He  very  fre- 
than  population  or  business.  "While  the  popula-  quently  was  on  its  roU  of  officers  and  was  two 
tion  of  this  country,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  terms  its  president.     Judge  Potter  was  not 
has  made  a  decennial  growth  of  about  thirty-  only  an  able  man  in  various  public  relations, 
four  per  cent.,  the  postal  revenue  has  averaged  but  in  social  life  he  was  courteous,  gonial,  and 
an  increase  of  over  one  hundred  per  cent.  kind.    He  was  a  true  gentleman ;  his  pleasant 
POTTER,    Chandleb   Eastmak,  a  distin-  manners    and   interesting   conversation  won 
gnished  scholar,  editor,  and  author,  of  New  him  many  friends. 

Hampshire,  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  March  7,  POUILAT,    Clattdk   Sebvais   Mathias,  a 

1807;   died  at  Flint,  Mich.,  August  3,  1868.  distinguished   natural    philosopher,    bom    at 

He  fitted  for  college  in  his  native  town,  but  Curanne  (Doux),  France ;  died  June  14, 1868. 
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'Was  educated  at  Besancon,  tanght  mathematics 
at  the  college  of  Tonnerre,  entered  the  Normal 
School  in  1811,  of  which  he  became  tutor — ^and 
then  lecturer,  afterward  professor  of  physical 
science  at  the  Lyc^e  Bourbon;  in  1818  he 
supplied  the  place  of  Biot,  in  a  course  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  at  the  some  time  was 
made  exammer  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  ficole  Polytechnique.  In  1827  he  was 
employed  to  teach  the  Duo  de  Ghartres,  and 
afterward  the  other  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
his  especial  branch.  In  1829  he  became  pro- 
fessor and  sub -director  at  the  "Oonseryatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers ;  "  two  years  afterward  he 
succeeded  Dulong  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique. 
In  1837  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  After  the  coup  d*itat  in  1861, 
Ponilat  refused  to  take  oath  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment, was  dismissed  from  Sorbonne  and  all 
his  official  positions,  and  confined  himself  ex- 
^clusively  to  his  academic  duties  and  the  pub- 
*lishing  of  his  works.  Pouilat  has  contributed 
much  in  the  different  departments  of  physic, 
on  the  phenomena  of  diffraction,  latent  heat, 
solar  heat,  on  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
power  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  height  of 
clouds,  and  laws  of  electricity.  He  has  left  a 
work  of  great  value,  "  Elements  de  Physique 
Exp6rimentale  et  de  M6t4orologie." 

PRESBYTERIANS.  I.  Old  School  Pbes- 
BYTEBiANS. — ^Thc  Statistics  of  this  Ohurch,  as 
reported  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 
1868,  were,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


SYNODS. 


Albany 

Alleghany 

Baltimore 

Boffiilo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Illinois 

Jntl^an^ 

lOWfL 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Miasoarf 

Nashville 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Northern  India... 
Northern  Indiana. 

Ohio 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

St.  Paul 

Sandusky 

Southern  Iowa... 

Wheelln, 

Wiscons 


L 


Total 2,880 


MtaiUtm. 

ChorehM. 

95 

71 

87 

107 

111 

174 

40 

88 

115 

113 

104 

117 

1S3 

151 

67 

90 

64 

110 

21 

26 

66 

158 

64 

196 

16 

10 

240 

206 

292 

160 

22 

14 

65 

99 

106 

145 

4a 

84 

287 

220 

117 

162 

46 

66 

48 

60 

69 

76 

106 

160 

45 

64 

2,890 

2,787  1 

Conupmloiiitc 

10,866 

18,4»1 

15,768 

6,251 

8,178 

11,683 

10,078 

7,213 

4,858 

1,018 

6,811 

6,487 

706 

28,140 

22,441 

852 

6,486 

11,M1 

1,834 

28,502 

19,565 

1,694 

8,690 

4,466 

17,980 

8,200 

252,566 


Synods,  26;  presbyteries,  147;  licentiates, 
228 ;  candidates  for  the  ministry,  826 ;  ohnrches 
organized,  102 ;  baptisms  6,191  adults,  11,212 
infants;  persons  in  Sunday-schools,  221,340. 
The  contributions  for  Ohurch  purposes  amount- 
ed to  $4,280,595.  The  ireedmen's  conmiittee 
on  May  1,  1868,  supported  ISO  missionaries, 
and  88  schools.  The  Board  of  Missions  sup- 
ports missionaries  among  the  Chippewa,  Ot- 
tawa, Omaha,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Indians;  in 


the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Braal,  liberie. 
Corisco,  India,  Siam,  China,  Japan.  The  totd 
statistics  of  the  Missionary  Society  were,  79 
American  missionaries  and  22  satives  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  operates;  85  American 
and  179  native  teachers;  1,616  commimicaiits 
in  the  mission  churches,  and  6,851  scholars  in 
tiie  boarding  and  day  schools. 

The  Old  School  General  Assembly  met  & 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Slst  of  Maj.  The  chief 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  basis  of  rennion  of 
the  Old  School  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
Churches,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Assemblies.  The 
basis  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  186  to  79  on 
the  first  article.  It  contuna,  besides  the  pre- 
amble, the  following  points : 

1.  Tho  reunion  shall  be  effect^sd  on  the  dcK^iinal 
and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common  stAzidards ;  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be 
acknowledfi[ed  to  be  the  insoired  Word  of  God,  isd 
the  only  imallible  rule  of  faiui  and  practice  ;  the  C  js- 
fession  of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  recelx  al 
and  adopted^  "  as  containing  the  system  of  doeCiin« 
taught  m  the  Holv  Scriptures"  [it  being  under- 
stood that  thb  Coniession  is  received  in  its  proper, 
historical — ^that  is,  the  Calvinistio  or  Befann«d— 
sense ;  it  is  also  understood  that  various  methods  of 
viewing,  stating,  explaining,  and  illustrating  the  doc- 
•trines  oi  the  Confession,  wmch  do  not  impair  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Beformed  or  Calvinistic  system,  are  to 
be  freely  allowed  in  the  United  Church,  as  ther  hare 
hitherto  been  allowed  in  the  separate  Ghnrc^esJ ;  and 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Freshjterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  shall  be  approVed  as 
oontaininff  the  principles  and  rule  of  our  poutr. 

8.  All  the  mmisters  and  churches  embnoea  in  the 
two  bodies  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing:, 
in  the  united  body,  which  they  may  hold  in  their  re- 
spective connections  up  to  the  oonsunmuition  of  tho 
union ;  imperfectly  orgazuzed  churdies  shall  be  cocs.- 
selled  and  expected  to  become  thoroughly  Presbj- 
terian,  as  early,  within  the  period  of  five  years,  a«  u 
permitted  by  the  highest  interests  to  be  consoit^d ; 
and  no  other  such  churches  shall  be  hereafter  re- 
ceived. 

8.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Presbyteries  zlI 
Synods  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  General  A£seml>k 
or  the  United  Church. 

4.  The  official  records  of  the  two  branches  of  tht 
Church,  for  the  period  of  separation,  shall  be  jrt- 
served  and  held  as  making  up  the  one  histoiT  ot  ch.e 
Church;  and  no  rule  or  precedent,  which  aoes  no: 
stand  approved  by  both  the  bodies,  shall  be  of  anr 
authority  until  reestablished  in  the  united  body,  ex- 
cept in  BO  far  as  such  rule  or  pre<X}dent  may  affect  the 
rights  of  property  founded  thereon. 

6.  The  corporate  rights  now  held  by  the  two  Gen- 
eral Assembhes,  and  oj  their  Boards  and  Conunittirr^ 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  consolidated,  and  ap- 
plied for  their  several  objects,  as  defined  by  law. 

6.  There  shall  be  one  set  or  Committees  or  Bocrd» 
for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  other  i«l>- 
ious  enterprises  of  the  Church,  which  the  churebes 
shall  be  encouraged  to  sustain,  thouj?h  free  to  cafi 
their  contributions  into  other  channels,  if  they  desiiv 
to  do  so. 

7.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  imion  shall  l>e 
effected,  the  General  Assembly  shall  reconstruct  snJ 
consolidate  the  several  permanent  Committees  xz.1 
Boards,  which  now  belong  to  the  two  Assemhlio^.  ic 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent^  as  far  as  possible,  wht 
impartiality,  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  two  boditfs 
constituting  the  United  Church. 

8.  The  publications  of  the  Board  of  Publication, 
and  of  the  Publication  Committee,  shall  continne  to  ^e 
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issued  as  at  present,  leaving  it  to  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation of  the  United  Church  to  revise  these  issues, 
and  perfect  a  catalogue  for  the  joint  Church,  so  as  to 
exclude  invidious  references  to  past  oontroversies. 

9.  In  order  to  a  uniform  system  of  ecdesiastieal 
supervision,  those  Theological  Seminaries  that  are 
now  under  Assemblv  control  may,  if  their  Boards  of 
Direction  so  elect,  oe  transferred  to  the  watch  and 
care  of  one  or  more  of  the  acKacent  Synods ;  and  the 
other  Seminaries  are  advised  to  introduce,  as  far  as 
may  be,  into  their  constitutions,  Uie  principle  of 
Synodical  or  Assembly  supervision;  in  whicn  case 
they  shall  bo  entitled  to  an  officud  recognition  and 
approbation  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly. 

10.  It  is  agreed  tnat  the  Presbyteries  possess  the 
right  to  examine  ministers  applying  for  admission 
from  other  Presbyteries ;  but  each  Presbytery  shall 
be  left  free  to  decide  for  itself  when  it  shall  exercise 
the  right. 

11.  It  shall  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  all  our  judi- 
catories, ministers,  and  people  in  the  United  Church, 
to  study  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  to 
ruard  against  all  needless  and  offensive  references  to 
:he  causes  that  have  divided  us;  and,  in  order  to 
ivoid  the  revival  of  past  issues,  by  the  continuance 
>f  any  usage  in  either  branch  of  the  Church  that  has 
rrovm  out  of  our  former  conflicts,  it  is  earnestly  re- 
jommended  to  the  lower  judicatories  of  the  Church 
;hat  they  conform  their  practice,  in  relation  to  all 
mch  usages,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  convic- 
ions  of  duty,  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
:>rior  to  the  controversies  that  resulted  in  the  separa- 
ion. 

1 2.  The  terms  of  the  reunion,  if  they  are  approved 
yy  the  General  Assemblies  of  1868,  shall  be  overtured ' 
;o  the  several  Presbyteries  under  their  care,  and  shall 
3©  of  binding  force,  if  they  are  ratified  by  three- 
burths  of  the  Presbyteries  connected  with  each 
:)ranch  of  the  Church,  within  one  year  after  they 
jhall  have  been  submitted  to  them  for  approval. 

13.  If  the  two  General  Assemblies  of  1869  shall  find 
;hat  the  plan  of  reunion  has  been  ratified  by  the  re- 
iiiisite  number  of  Presbyteries  in  each  body,  they 
thall.  after  the  conclusion  of  all  their  business,  be 
Unsolved  by  their  respective  moderators,  in  the  man- 
ler  and  form  following,  viz. :  Each  moderator  shall 
iddress  the  assembly  over  which  he  presides,  saying, 
'  By  virtue  of  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  the 
Church,  and  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  union 
idoptea  by  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches,  let  this 
\.?sembly  DC  dissolved ;  and  I  do  hereby  dissolve  it, 
md  require  a  General  Assembly,  chosen  in  the  same 
nanner,  by  all  the  Presbyteries  in  connection  with 
bis  bouy,  and  all  those  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
sral  Assembly  meeting  this  year  in ,  to  meet 

on  the day  of  Mav,  a.  d.  1870 ;  and  I 


sponse  to  a  commnnication  on  a  general  union 
of  Presbyterian  churches  from  the  Presby- 
terian Convention  which  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  November,  1867,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  upon  a  plan  of  union  with 
representatives  of  the  bodies  which  were  rep- 
resented in  the  convention.  The  committee 
were  instructed,  if  an  intimate  union  was  found 
inexpedient  or  impracticable,  to  confer  upon 
some  plan  of  confederation  of  the  separate 
Presbyterian  churches.  The  msgority  of  the 
Southern  Presbyteries  having  withdrawn  and 
organized  themselves  into  a  separate  Church, 
the  Assembly  decided  to  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence, at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope 
that  thej  may  some  day  see  their  way  clear  to 
return  to  their  former  relations.  The  Assem- 
bly declined  to  modify  or  repeal  the  action  of 
the  last  Qeneral  Assembly  in  relation  to  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  but 
referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  Synods  of 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  and  other  Synods  con-* 
cemed. 

II.  New  School  Pbesbttebian  Church. — 
The  following  statistics  were  reported  to  the 
General  Assemblyof  1868 : 


SYNODS. 


Albany 

UUca 

Onondaga  

Geueva 

Sasqoebanna 

Genesee 

New  York  &  New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania 

West  Pennsylvania 

Michigan 

Western  Beserve 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Wabash 

Indiana 

Illlnote 

Peoria 

Wisconsin 

Iowa  

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alta  California 


n 


14     ,    V"    VUV  V.WJ     V»      •UAO'T,    A.    M^m     XUi  V  ,      MUM,     A 

lo  herebv  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  General  As- 
icmbly  tnus  constituted  will  be  the  rightfUl  General 
\ssembl^  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
?tntea  of  America,  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  happily 
inited." 

The  Assembly  afterward  unanimously  voted 
n  favor  of  amending  the  first  article  (so  as  to 
eave  out  that  part  which  we  have  placed  in 
^rackets),  and  declared  their  proposition  of 
imendment  to  mean  that  the  first  article  of  the 
Dosis  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  giving  license 
;o  the  propagation  of  doctrines  which  have 
>cen  condemned  by  either  Assembly,  nor  to 
>ermit  any  Presbytery  in  the  United  States  to 
icense  or  ordain  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
iny  candidate  who  maintains  any  form  of  doc- 
:rine  condemned  by  either  Assembly.  A  pro- 
est  was  presented  against  the  adoption  of  the 
>asis  of  union,  signed  by  fifty-one  members,  to 
tvhich  the  Assembly  adopted  a  reply.    In  re- 


Total. 


Mbtaten. 

CoBunimt 

Ckat*. 

T9 

8,864 

79 

7,802 

74 

0,665 

100 

9,702 

87 

8,621 

188 

14,149 

207 

88.886 

128 

17,239 

83 

8,953 

129 

11,080 

06 

6,716 

47 

4,499 

60 

4,112 

48 

8,293 

47 

6.006 

86 

6,807 

106 

7,211 

44 

1,868 

68 

8.106 

88 

1,966 

46 

2,123 

21 

2,707 

29 

1,827 

1,800 

168,983 

Sondaj-tehool 

■cbolan. 

7,062 

6,663 

6,410 

8,611 

8,027 

16,097 

87,777 

19,186 

8,818 

UMO 

8.888 

6,087 

6,033 

3,669 

6.626 

8,761 

10,407 

2,916 

4,189 

2.660 

8.961 

1,946 

1,232 

184,687 


There  are  111  presbyteries;  1,690  churches; 
121  licentiates,  and  290  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry. There  were  8,806  adult  and  4,967  in- 
fant baptisms.    The  collections  were : 

General  Assembly $9,'J'28.07 

Home  Missions 182,848.00 

Foreign  Missions 108,196.00 

Education 83,678.00 

Publications 13,986.00 

Ministerial  relief 10,616.00 

Congregational 2,441,086.00 

The  committee  on  home  missions  employed 
460  missionaries  during  the  year.  The  whole 
number  of  new  churches  formed  was  64. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  met 
at  Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  of  May.  Its 
attention  was  much  absorbed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  plan  of  reunion  agreed  upon  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Old  School  and  Xcw 
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School  General  Assemblies  (see  the  points  of 
the  board  of  reunion  above,  under  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church).  No  serious  opposition 
was  offered  except  to  the  10th  article,  against 
which  a  protest  was  presented,  signed  by  thir- 
ty-six members.  Except  this,  the  plan  was 
adopted  without  an  opposing  vote,  four  mem- 
bers only  declining  to  vote  on  the  first  article, 
and  two  or  three  on  the  second.  The  plan 
to  establish  a  mission-house  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  the  education  of  Germans  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry  among  their  own  people,  was  ap- 
proved. 

III.  Pbesbttbbian  Ohtjboh  (in  the  Southern 
States). — This  branch  of  American  Presbyte- 
rianism  comprises  the  large  migority  of  both 
the  Old  School  and  the  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  late  slave  States. 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  pre- 
sent the  following  "  general  view  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  during  the  six  months  end- 
ing April  1,  1868 :  " 

Synods 10 

Presbyteries 48 

Ministers 786 

Licentiates 51 

Candidates 92 

Churches 1,298 

Licensures 18 

Ordinations 6 

InstallationB 21 

Pastoral  relations  dissolved 16 

Churches  organized 10 

Churches  dissolved 6 

Members  added  on  examination 2,857 

Members  added  on  certificate 1,411 

Total  number  of  commuzuoants 76,949 

Adults  baptized 765 

Children  oaptized 1,695 

Children  in  s.  S.  and  Bible  classes 88,714 

Amount  contributed  to  sustentation $28,087 

Amount  contributed  to  forei^  missions  . .  5,494 

Amount  contributed  to  publications 12,260 

Amount  contributed  to  education. 8,277 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Baltimore, 
May  21st.  It  was  unusually  well  attended,  all 
the  Presbyteries  being  fully  represented.  The 
trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  reported 
their  organization  under  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

IV.  TJirrrBD  Pbesbttebian  Ohijech. —  The 
statistics  of  this  Ohurch,  as  reported  at 
the  General  Assembly  of  1868,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


SYNODS. 

Mlalitan. 

tiOBS. 

Comnaai* 

CMlta. 

Synod  of  New  York 

first  Synod  of  the  West. 

Synod  of  Pittsburg 

Synod  of  Ohio 

Second  Synod  of  the  West. 
Synod  of  Illinois 

87 
81 
71 
45 
88 
96 
65 

17 

97 
129 
115 

81 
104 
114 

8S 

18 

18,874 

18,190 

1S,680 

6,117 

8,091 

7,014 

Svnod  of  Iowa 

MiBsionary    Presbyteries 
(£gypt,Oregon,  Sealkote). 

4^290 
466 

Total 

641 

785 

66,618 

The  number  of  settled  pastors  was  401 ;  of 
ministers  without  charge,  140;  of  licentiates, 
53;  of  students,  40 ;  of  families,  28,162;  infant 
baptisms,  4,122 ;  adult  baptisms,  498 ;  Sunday- 


school  scholars,  82,737;  contributions,  $739,639 

ifor  home  missions.  $29,031 ;  foreign  missions, 
^48,902 ;  freedmen^s  mission,  $12,361 ;  educa- 
tion, $2,055 ;  pubUcaUon,  $2,258 ;  church  exten- 
sion, $12,944);  average  contribution  for  every 
member,  $11.12. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Ohurch  met  at  Argyle,  K.  Y.,  May 
27th.  The  subject  of  union  came  up  on  tht 
presentation  of  the  report  on  the  bads  of  union 
which  was  offered  by  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
vention which  met  in  Philadelphia,  in.  Novem- 
ber, 1867.  The  report  expressed  interest  in 
union,  recommended  free  interchange  of  soiti- 
ment  on  points  of  difference,  expressed  grati- 
fication at  some  things  in  the  basis,  but  dedared 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  would  not  answer  as  a  ba^ 
of  union,  and  reconmiended  the  appointmeac 
of  ^'  delegates  to  meet  with  delegates  from  the 
other  bodies,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  snch  tenas 
of  union  as  will  not  relinquish  principle,  and 
especially  our  unqualified  assent  to  the  W^c- 
mmster  Confession  and  Gateohisms."  It  wis 
adopted  unanimously.  The  Assembly  pled^ 
cooperation  with  the  movement  to  procure 
the  formal  acknowledgment  of  God  in  the 
National  Constitution.  The  Directory  of  Wor- 
ship was  adopted.  The  article  prohibiting  in- 
strumental music  in  worship  in  the  chnirhes 
was  retained.  The  proposal  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Ohurch, 
to  appoint  committees  to  confer  together  with 
a  view  to  effect  a  union  between  the  two 
Churches,  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed. 

The  following  is  the  basis  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  Reformed  and  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Churches,  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  of 
the  two  Committees : 

Betolved^  1.  That  these  Churches  a^ree  to  fonn  isi 
organic  union  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  embneed 
in  their  respective  testimonies,  and  the  other  saixa^ 
dinate  stanoards  which  they  hold  in  oonuxkOQ. 

2.  That  these  Churches,  when  united,  duJI  be 
called  the  United  Presb^rian  Church,  oonsis&in? 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Uniuu 
Presbyterian  Church;  and  that  the  sapreme  fodk^ 
*  ary  or  the  United  Charch  shall  be  called  the  Oesesal 
Assembly  of  the  United  Preebyterian  Charch  of 
North  America. 

8.  That  the  testimony  of  the  United  PresbyterUs 
Chmvh  shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  teatiznoDT  ci 
the  United  Church. 

4.  That,  for  the  present,  the  substantial  agieemest 
of  the  testimonies  of  these  respective  Churches  beis? 
recognized,  congregations  in  the  United  Church  shsU 
be  at  liber^  to  use  either,  as  may  be  moat  oondacir» 
to  their  edification. 

6.  That  the  different  boarda  and  institations  of  tb« 
respective  Churches  shall  not  be  affected  by  t^s 
umon,  but  shall  have  the  control  of  their  funds,  aod 
retain  all  their  corporate  or  other  rights  and  phn- 
leges,  until  the  interests  of  the  Chni^  shall  seqiurB 
a  change. 

y.  Associate  Pbesbttesianb  and  AssocuLTs 
Kefobmbd  Psbsbttebians. — The  United  Prts- 
byterian  Church  arose  ten  years  ago  out  of  a 
union  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  and  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Presbyterian  Churchea.  Small 
portions  of  either  of  these  two  connections  de- 
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alined  to  enter  the  ttnion,  and  now  call  them-  ous  condition.    The  receipts  for  the  year  were 

(elves  tiie"  Associate  Synod  of  North  America"  $6,091.24,  making  the  total  capital  of  the  es- 

ind  the  **  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  New  tahlishment  $12,208.98.    A  memorial  was  pre- 

^ork.^'     The  former  body  consists  of  4  Presby-  sented  asking  the  Assembly  to  declare  affirma- 

lerios,  12  ministers,  40  congregations,  614  fami-  tirely  npon  tiie  foUowing  propositions : 

lies,    1,091  members.    The  contributions  for  1.  That  thing*  seoular  and  dvllbelonjy  to  the  State. 

benevolent  purposes  were  $826.07.    The  lat-  S*  That  things  moral  and  eodeeiaatical  belong  to 

IQT  has  16  ministers  and  abont  1,600  comma-  *^;  9S??^'         j  *  *i.-         v  v         .    ^  v  . 

•        f.                                                  '  8.  That  m  regard  to  tmnn  which  are  mixed,  being 

aicams.                                                      J      .     XV  partly  Becular  and  civil,  and  partly  moral  and  ecclesi- 

ISesides  these  two  bodies,  there  is,  m  the  astical.  the  secular  and  civil  aspects  belong  to  the 

Sonthern    States,  the  ''Associate    Reformed  State,  ont  the  moral  and  eodesiaatical  aspects  belong 

Presbyterian  Church  South,"  with  abont  70  to  the  Church.                               .   .     ^.     ,     . 

ministers  ^  ^*"^  ^^  *•  ^®  prerogative   of  the  Church  of 

VI    Rkfobmid  Pbesbttbbiaits— Of  these  ^>™*A^  "^'Iv''''  <^^.^o^^i  to  express,  its 

vi.   ASFOBMJCD  x-BicsBXTSBiAJTB.      v/i    uieso  yicws  through  thc  pulpit,  tho  pircss,  and  thc  vsnous 

there    are  two  organizations,   the  "General  judicatures,  on  all  moral  questions,  regardless  of 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  "  civil  codes  or  political  creeds, 
and  the  "Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte-  The  answer  adopted  by  the  Assembly  reit- 
rian    Church."    The  statistics  of  the  General  erated  the   statement   of  the  Confession  of 
Synod  were :  Pastors,  77 ;  number  of  fami-  Faith  on  the  first  proposition.    It  considered 
lies,  3,026;  number  of  communicants,  8,487;  the  second  "not  respectfhl  to  the  State,  as  a 
contributed    to  foreign  missions,  $6,482.68 ;  power  ordained  of  God.    For  there  are  many 
home    missions,  $2,840.93;  freedmen's   mis-  moral  questions   over  which   the  State  has. 
sions,    $8,429.86;    seminary,    $1,424.16;  and  jurisdiction  also."    It  is  agreed  substantially' 
all  other  objects,  $26,676.26.    The  "Synod"  with  the  third,  judging  that  in  questions  of 
has  63  ministers  and  5,821  communicants.    The  divided  jurisdiction,  while  the  Church  is  to  be 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  f^ee  and  untrammelled  in  her  teachincr  and  ad- 
Church  met  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the  latter'  judication,  she  must  be  wise  and  prudent,  and 
part  of  May.    Its  action  was  not  favorable  to  will  find  ample  instructions  in  her  just  and 
the  policy  of  a  general  union  of  the  Presbyte-  scripturiQ  standards.    It  declared  agreement 
rian  Charches.    It  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  reso-  with  the  fourth,  except  as  to  the  phrase  *^  civil 
]utions  in  favor  of  union  with  those  churches  codes,"  and  that  while  it  is  the  prerogative 
whose  doctrines,  order,  and  worship,  corre-  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  reprove  and  rebuke 
spend  with  its  own,  and  appointed  a  commit-  all  sin,  and  approve  and  establish  all  righteous- 
tee  to  correspond  on  the  subject.    It  confined  ness  and  true  holiness,  she  should  not  put  her- 
its  invitation,  however,  to  the  United  Presby-  self  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  or  disregard  for 
terian  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  the  civil  laws  of  the  land. 
Synod.     In  other  respects  the  General  Synod  YIII.  Tns  Establishbd  CnuROH  of  Scot- 
manifested  a  fixed  determination  to  adhere  to  land. — ^The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church, 
its  order  unchanged,  especially  to  those  rules  which  met  on  the  21st  of  May,  resolved  against 
forbidding  the  singing  of  hymns  or  any  compo-  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  by  a 
sitlons  but  those  of  divine  inspiration.    Mr.  vote  of  211  to  81.   A  committee  was  appointed 
George  H.  Stuart,  formerly  President  of  the  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  evils  of  patronage. 
United  States  Christian  Conmiission,  who  had  and  to  consider  what  modifications  could  be 
often  joined  with  congregations  of  other  de-  made.    The  number  of  communicants  was  re- 
nominations  in  singing  hymns,  and  had  com-  ported  at  259,861.  The  contributions  to  society 
muned  in  churches  differing  in  doctrine  and  and  benevolent  ihnds  were  as  follows :  Home 
orders  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  was  purposes,  £182,964  4«.  S^cL;  foreign  missions, 
censured  for  his  ofEence  against  the  rules  of'  £20,883  5«.  6^.;  other  assembly  schemes,  £11,- 
the  Church,  and  suspended  from  his  ofSces  and  265  Os,  lOd. ;  total — ^£165,098  11«.  Old. 
membership  until  he  should  acknowledge  his  IX.  Fbeb  Chitboh  of  Sootlanp. — ^The  Gen- 
error,  and  submit  to  the  Taw  and  authority  of  eral  Assembly  of  this  Church  voted^  427  to  105, 
the  Church.    A  disclaimer  and  repudiation  of  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  United  Presby- 
this  action  of  the  General  Assembly  has  been  terian  Church.     The   Irish   disestablishment 
addressed  to  the  public,  signed  by  thirteen  of  question  was  not  voted  on  in  the  General  As- 
the  delegates  who  voted  against  it.  sembly  at  its  regular  session,  but  a  meeting  of 
YII.  CuMBESLAin)  Pbbsbytebiajt  CmmcH.  the  Commission  of  the  Assembly,  on  the  17th 
—The   following   estimate   of  statistics  was  of  June,  voted  99  to  84  in  favor  of  disestab- 
given   in    1868  by  a  leading  paper  of  this  lishment. 

Ohnrch:    Communicants,  180,000;  ministers,  The   contributions  to   society  and  benev- 

1,500 ;  general  assembly,  1 ;  synods,  24 ;  pres-  olent  funds   were   as   follows :    Sastentation 

bjteries,  99.  fbnd,  £128,649  7«.  9d, ;  local  building  fnnd^ 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  £56,279  8«.  5i^. ;  congregational  fhnd,  £126,- 

Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Lincoln,  Ul.,  May  848  17<.  4^. ;  missions  and  education,  £66,- 

21.    It  was  the  largest  that  had  convened  in  729  16s.  lid.;  misceUaneous,  £17,652  6«.  lOi. ; 

the  history  of  the  Church.     The  publishing  total— £895,559  128.  4id. 

interests  of  the  Church  continue  in  a  prosper-  X.  United  Pbebbttsbian  Stnod  of  Gbeat 
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BBriAiK. — ^This  body  met  in  Edinburgh  on  the  448  more  than  dnring  the  preceding  year. 

11th  of  May.    The  question  of  union  received  There  are  81,303  families  connected  wit]!  the 

favorable  consideration.    Resolutions  indors-  Church,  and  between  70,000  and  60,000  Sm- 

ing  the  proposal  for  disendowing  the  Irish  day-school  scholars ;  sittings  in  the  chnrcht^ 

Ohurch  establishment,  denouncing  the  plans  228,869.    The  Indian  Mission  reports  a  Mire 

for  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  university,  and  ohurch  at  Snrat,  with  a  membership  of  lO 

for  endowing  denominational   schools,   were  baptized  persons.    A  mission  to  Chioa  k 

adopted.     The  following  statistics  were  re-  been  established,  to  consist  of  a  clerical  as^  i 

ported :  Communicants,  176,891 ;  increase  from  medical  missionary.  The  church,  manse,  selioci 

1866,  1,961;    attendants  at  church,  205,462;  and  debt  fund,  now  £23,000,  is  to  be  raised  to 

baptisms,  11,608;  Sunday-schoolteachers,  9,-  a  minimum  of  £30,000. 

586;  do.  scholars,  75,062;  Bible  classes,  717;  PRUSSIA,  a  kingdom  in  Europe.   iJsi 

attendance,  19,606.    Home  missions  and  aug-  Wilhelm  I.,  bom  March  22, 17^;  sncceedcd 

mentation :    total  income,    £13,302 ;   increase  his  brother  Friedrioh  Wilhehn  ni.  on  Feb::- 

£7,443 ;  congregational  incomes,  £265,561 ;  sti-  ary.2,  1861.     Heir-apparent,  Friedrich  Wi> 

pends  paid,  £103,495.  helm,  bom  October  18,  1881.    The  mioi^, 

XI.  Scottish  Refobmed  Psesbttebians. —  in  1868,  consisted  of  the  following  membeis: 
The  Synod  met  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  re-  Count  Otto  von  Bismarck-SchOnhansen,  Prea- 
port  of  the  joint  committee  on  reunion,  being  dency  and  Foreign  Affairs  (appointed  in  1961 ; 
in  substance  identical  with  that  submitted  to  Baron  von  der  Heydt,  Finance  (1866);  Gen- 
the  Free  Assembly  and  the  United  Presbyterian  eral  Dr.  von  Roon,  War,  (1859)  and  Kan 
Synod,  was  unanimously  approved,  and  the  (1861);  H.  Count  von  ItzenpHtz,  Qommm 
committee  continued.  The  report  relates  and  Public  "Works  (1862) ;  Dr.  Ton  Mahler, 
mainly  to  financial  matters,  states  the  different  Worship,  Instruction,  and  Medical  ^Ssn 
methods  of  the  several  churches,  and  agrees  to  (1862);  Leonhard,  Justice  (December,  W}\ 
a  central  ministerial  sustentation  fond  in  the  Von  Selchow,  Agriculture  (1862);  F.A.Coiat 
United  Church,  to  secure  a  minimum  of  £150  zu  Eulenburg,  Interior  (1862).  Amba§sad«}i 
a  year  to  every  pastor.  It  also  agrees  that  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  George  Bin- 
there  shall  be  in  the  United  Church  two  su-  croft  (1867);  Prussian  ambassador  in  Wa^liiii^- 
preme  judicatories,  one  for  England  and  one  for  ton.  Baron  von  Gerolt. 

Scotland ;  but  that  these  cooperate  in  work,  The  area  of  Prussia,  inclusive  of  the  ne? 

recognize  the  validity  of  each  other's  acts,  and  territory  acquired  in  1866,  and  of  the  d&ehj 

shall  at  stated  intervals,  or  as  occasion  requires,  of  Lauenburg,  is  135,806  square  miles.  The 

hold  a  common  council.    The  statistics  of  this  population,   according  to  the  censos  of  Dc- 

Church  were  as  foUows :  members,  6,516 ;  con-  cember  3,  1867,  was  ii,04d,296.  Thisindndes 

tributions  for  ministerial  support,  £4,991 ;  do.  18,228  soldiers,  who  at  that  time  were  located 

for  other  purposes,  £4,342.  in  the  other  states  of  the  North-GermaD  C<ij 

XII.  English  Pbesbytebian  Chxtsoh. — ^The  federation.  The  population  of  each  of  the  <*» 
statistics  of  this  Church  were  reported,  in  provinces  and  of  new  acquisitions,  in  1^|< 
1868,  as  follows:  congregations,  119;  com-  was,  according  to  the  official  census,  ^  ^' 
muuicants,    20,732 ;    contributions,    £59,551.  lows : 

The  number  of   congregations  in  1845   was  ^^^^  pbovincis. 

62.  Prussia..... W*^ 

XIII. — Ibish  Pbbsbttebian  Chtjboh. — ^The        Posen i,'>5^' J| 

General  Assembly  of  this  Church  was  held  at         Brandenburg ^"^.-^ 

Belfast  on  the  18th  of  June.     The  Assembly,         Pomerania W» 

by  a  vote  of  210  to  180,  passed  a  resolution  de-  Saxony.'.'.' .'!!!!!'.'.!!!'.'..!!!!!!!!...  S'^^!'^ 
daring  its    adherence   to  the    establishment-       WestphaUa!!!!!.!!!!.'."..!!...!.".  l,"?''^ 

principle,   protesting  against   the   threatened         Bhine  Provincea ^-^^ 

withdrawal  of  the  Regium  donum,  and  appoint-         HohenEtUem «>^ 

ing  a  committee  to  take  steps  so  as  to  secure  '' 

that  "justice  should  be  done  to  the  Irish  Pres-  ww  tebbitobt.             ^ 

by terian  Church  in  the  matter  of  endowment."        ?  ui^^®^  "h*  w nui^ 

A  protest  signed  by  175  members,  waspresent-  cLsel^  WiJb^en::::\:Z'Z  l^^ 

ed  agamst  this  decision.     On  the  question  of         Lauenburg *^''^: 

instrumental  music,  it  was  voted   "that  the  GarrisonB  outside  of  the  kingdom. . .     ^^^ 

common  law  of  the  Church  excludes  instru-  .                                                   3ioS5 

mental  music  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  .    iw  -; 

congregations  be  required  to  conform  to  that  Among  the  old  provinces,  Rhenish  ?f^ 

law."    There  appears  a  decrease  of  11,632  in  has  the  densest  population,  and  PomeranutK 

the    number    of    communicants.      The   total  thinnest.    In  the  newly-acquired  territoi7,w^ 

amount  raised  by  the  Church  was  for  church  District  of  Wiesbaden  has  tie  greatest  nnm-. 

erection,  £27,424 ;  for  foreign  missions,  etc.,  of  souls  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  pronnee^ 

£5,859;  from  pew  rent,  £34,724;  from  Sun-  Hanover  the  least.    These  figures  are  eicl^f^' 

day  collections,  £12,177;  from  Sunday-school  ofthe  duchy  ofLauenburg,  which  has  50,«Xei^ 

collections,  £741 ;  total,  £94,218,  bemg  £10,-  habitants,  and,  if  we  add  its  population  to  tfin 
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>f  the  provinces,  the  entire  population  of  Pras-  report  on  the  indastrial  condition  of  other 

iiaaiuoant8to2i,llli212soal8.  In  the  old  prov-  countries;  and  a  number  of  special  industrial 

nces,  ezdusiye  of  HohenzoUem  and  the  Jade  schools  have  been  established  and  endowed, 

listrict,  the  population  has  increased  9,842,-  Amongthese  institutions  the  Industrial  Acad- 

Ir92,  or  90.62  per  cent,  since  the  year  1616 ;  emj  of  Berlin  (Gewerhe-Academie),  which  is 

he  average  annual  increase  was  therefore  1.77  attended  by  about  600  pupUs,  takes  the  first 

>er  cent.  place.    As  preparatory  schools  for  this  estab- 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  present  do-  lishment,  there  are  provincial  industrial  schools 

ninions  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  in  all  the  provinces,  for  tiie  education  of  arti- 

;cnsus  of  1864,  were  as  follows :  United  Evan-  sans  and  managers  of  manufactories.    These 

helical    Church,   16,418,207;   Roman   Gatho-  educational  establishments  are  supported  by  the 

ics,    7,808,846;     Israelites,    814,797;    other  state  at  a  cost  of  about  162, 600  thalers  per  annum, 

'cligious  denominations,  69,289  (including  14,-  There  are,  besides,  several  technical  schools 

196  Mennonites,   1,680  Greeks,  48,082  diasi-  for  weavers,  pattern-designers,  etc.,  exclusive 

lents).  of  those  founded  by  various  societies  to  im- 

Prussia,  according  to  the  census  of  1867,  prove  the  education  of  workmen,  in  which,  in 

lad  the    following    cities    with    more  than  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  science, 

100,000   inhabitants:  Berlin,  702^7;  Bres-  they  also  acquire  theoretical  instruction  in  their 

an,  171,926;  Cologne,  126,172;  kcnigsburg,  own  calling.    The  manufacture  of  metal  may 

106,296.  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  first  place  amoug 

~With  regard  to  language,  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  branches  of  Prussian  industry,  sus- 

Prussia  are  divided  as  follows:  Germans,  88.1  tained  as  it  is  by  the  rich  iron,  copper,  lead, 

>er  cent. ;  Poles,  10.0 ;  Danes,  0.6 ;  Lithuani-  and  zinc  deposits  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

ins,  0.6;  Wends,  0.4;  Bohemians  and  Mora-  The  small-arms  manufactures  in  Sommerda, 

rians,  0.8.  Suhl,  and  Spandau  are  celebrated ;   Solingen 

The  budget  of  1869  estimates  the  revenue  and  Remscheid  produce  steel  weapons  and  cut- 

ind  expenditure    of  Prussia   at  167,686,494  lery ;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Iserlohn  excel- 

lialers.    The  amount  has  been  reduced  since  lent  needles.    Besides  the  places  mentioned, 

1867,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  Berlin,  Bredau,  KOnigsberg,  Stettin,  Magde- 

lorived  from  duties,  the  post,  etc.,  and  some  burg,  Hanover,  Elbing,  and  several  other  towns, 

teins  of  the  expenditure,  such  as  army,  fleet,  carry  on  the  manufacture  and  casting  of  iron 

elegraphs,  etc.,  are  now  administered  by  the  and  other  metals  on  a  large  scale.    The  cot- 

^orth-German  Confederation.    The  principal  ton-trade   has  its  principtu  seat  in  Rhenish 

lources  of  revenue  for  the   year  1869  are:  Prussia  (Elberfeld,  Barmen,   Cologne,   Glad- 

lomains  and  forests;    direct  taxes,  such  as  bach,  and  Lennep),  in  Saxony  (Nordhausen, 

>roperty-tax,  house-tax,  income-tax,  and  trades  Muhlhausen,    and   Heiligenstadt),  in    Silesia 

Lnd  professions  tax ;  and  indirect  taxes.    The  (Reichenbach,    Schweidnitz,    Landshut,    and 

Prussian  national  debt  amoxmted  at  the  begin-  Waldenburg),  and  in  Berlin ;   while  flax-spin- 

liBg  of  1867  to  248,868,609  thalers  bearing  ning  and  linen-weaving  are  pursued  mainly  in 

Qterest,  and  16,842,847  not  bearing  interest  Bielefeld,  Freiburg,  Erdmannsdorf,  Hirschberg, 

n  the  course  of  that  year  a  new  loan  of  27,-  and  Waldenburg.    The  production  of  silk  and 

'60,400  thalers  was  contracted,  which  raised  velvet  goods  is  carried  on  in  Elberfeld,  Crefeld, 

he  interest-bearing  debt  to  276,614,009  thalers,  Yiersen,  Cologne,  Muhlheim,  and  Aix-la-Cha- 

>at  the  sum  of  6,962,816  was  paid  ofi^,  and  the  pelle,  all  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 

lebt  was  thus  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  In  the  year  1867  there  were  2,828  mines 

.868  to  270,661,194  thalers.    The  non-interest-  working  in  Prussia,  occupying  178,476  work- 

>earing  debt  remained  unchanged,  so  that  the  men  and  producing  annually  69,812,960  thalers. 

entire  national  debt,  at  the  commencement  of  The  most  important  of  these  products  are  coals, 

>f  1868,   amounted    to    286,603,641    thalers.  of   which    420,671,116    centners,  valued    at 

?rom  this  we  must  deduct  92,266,912  thalers,  89,167,989  thalers,  were   raised.     The  great 

he  interest  and  capital  of  which  are  to  be  coal-producing  districts  are  the  Government 

>aid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways,  and  circles  of  Arnsburg,  Dusseldor^  and  Oppeln. 

[  0,028,000  thalers  of  the  loan  of  1866  paid  off  In  the  year  1824,  in  the  old  provinces  of  Prus- 

n  1868  through  the  Prussian  Bank.    Deduct-  sia,  the  entire  coal  production  was  no  more 

ng  these  two  items,  making  together  102,294,-  than  24,000,000  of  centners,  while  in  1867  it 

)12  thalers,  the  exact  amount  of  the  national  reached  the  immense  quantity  of  nearly  418,- 

iebt  is  fixed  at  168,866,282  thalers  bearing  000,000. 

nterest,  and  16,842,847  thalers  not  bearing  in-  Iron  ore  is  principally  found  in  the  districts 

;erest,  or,  together,  184,208,629  thalers.  Near-  of  Amsberg,  Dusseldori^  Coblenz,  Wiesbaden, 

y  one-half  of  this  debt,  or  82,691,866  thalers  Oppeln,  and  in  the  province  of  Ilanover.    The 

)ays  no  more  than  8i  per  cent.,  and  the  entire  quantity  produced  in  1867  was  47,699,649  cent, 

mm  is  equal  to  7.7  thalers  per  head  of  the  Of  the  other  ores,  in  the  same  year,  were  ob- 

jopulation.  tained:  lead,  1,881,272 cent.;  copper, 8,492,827 

The  Prussian  Government  is  making  great  cent. ;  and  zinc,  7,260,848  cent, 

exertions  to  develop  the  industry  of  the  coun-  The  movement  of  shipping  of  the  ports  of  the 

ry.    Competent  persons  are  frequently  sent  to  Baltic  Sea  was,  in  1867,  as  follows : 
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PRUSSIA, 


FLAQ. 

SMTXBXO. 

CLKABXD. 

T«ntla. 

Luta. 

VmmU. 

LMta. 

Foreign 

Prusfiuui 

4,750 
10,886 

474,447 
627,081 

4,704 
10,919 

470,586 
647,116 

Total 

15,586 

1,001,478 

15,628 

1,017,710 

(For  an  account  of  the  army,  navy,  and  mer- 
chant navy,  »ee  the  article  Gbbmant.) 

Education  in  Prussia  is  in  a  very  flonrishing 
condition.  There  were,  in  1864,  144  gymna- 
sia (coUeges),  with  2,188  teachers ;  the  number 
increased  in  1866,  in  the  old  provinces,  to  158 
gymnasia,  besides  26  progymnasia,  56  ^^  Beal " 
schools  of  first  rank  and  27  of  second  rank. 
There  are  in  the  old  provinces  6  universities 
(Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Greifswalde,  Halle, 
Ednigsberg),  and  one  academy,  in  Munster; 
the  number  of  matriculated  students  in  1864 
being  52878 ;  to  which,  in  1866,  were  added  8 
universities  (Kiel,  Grottingen,  and  Marburg),  in 
the  recently  acquired  territory.  (For  latest  sta- 
tistics of  the  Prussian  universities,  see  Germ Airr.) 

There  were,  in  1865,  62  primary  normal 
schools,  with  8,610  pupils;  25,056  public  pri- 
mary schools,  with  86,157  teachers  and  2,825,- 
822  scholars;  906  private  primary  schools,  with 
1,688  teachers  and  52,692  scholars ;  519  higher 
schools  for  girls  and  boys,  with  2,626  teachers 
and  91,052 scholars;  601  boarding-schools,  with 
2,676  teachers  and  86,014  pupils,  and  912  Sun- 
day and  benevolent  schools,  with  61,895  pupils. 

According  to  the  Berlin  Military  GoMstte,  a 
fort  has  been  built  at  the  entrance  to  Kiel  har- 
bor, which,  together  with  the  fortifications  now 
existing,  renders  it  impossible  for  an  enemy's 
fieet  to  approach  the  town.  The  fort  is  armed 
with  twelve  rifled  72-pounders,  from  Krupp's 
gun-factory.  The  OazetU  adds  that  a  monster 
cannon — a  870-pounder — ^has  also  been  manu- 
factured by  Krupp  for  the  protection  of  the 
coast.  The  inner  barrel  of  this  gun  is  made 
of  a  single  steel  casting  of  840  cwt.,  and  is 
strengthened  by  three  massive  steel  rings, 
weighing  600  cwt.  The  total  weight  of  the 
gun  is  1,000  cwt.  The  gun-carriage  is  also  of 
steel,  and  weighs  800  cwt.  The  solid  shot  are 
of  steel,  and  weigh  1,100  lbs.  each ;  the  shells 
weigh  1,181  lbs. 

The  Prussian  Diet  which  had  been  opened 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1867,  was  closed  by 
the  King  on  the  29th  of  January,  1868.  In  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  King  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  important  measures  had  been 
passed,  mainly  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  representatives  of  the  coun- 
try. He  thanked  both  Chambers  of  the  Diet 
for  the  readiness  which  they  had  displayed  in 
voting  additional  grants  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  The  King  then 
alluded  to  the  measures  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed to  alleviate  the  distress  in  the  province  of 
East  Prussia,  and  for  the  estabiishment  of  a 
provincial  fund  for  Hanover.  He  also  referred 
to  the  unanimity  of  views  displayed  by  the 


Ohambers  and  the  Government,  respediDg  th« 
.  compensation  treaties  concluded  with  the  ist- 
mer  rulers  of  Hanover  and  of  Kassao. 

The  Prussian  €k>vemment,  throughout  tie 
year,  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  fortb« 
preservation  ofpeace  in  Europe.  On8ept«iiibff 
1 5th,  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  answer  to  m  addns 
from  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Eld,  eipress- 
ing  a  wish  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  aid: 

As  to  the  hope  you  express  for  the  preMirituiB  i 
peaoe^  no  one  can  shKra  it  more  Bineeiely  than  I  do; 
for  it  IS  a  painAil  neoeesik^  for  e  BOTereifp,  vho  it  r- 
eponsible  Defore  the  Almi^ty ^  to  give  ue  &t«l  T(?d 
for  war.  And  yet,  there  mre  aroomstaiioes  in  tIM 
aprinoe  neither  can  nor  should  avoid  such  itspo&d- 
bnity.  Ton  yourselves  have  witnessed  here,  viii 
your  own  eyes,  evidence  of  the  firat  that  the  sm^itT 
of  a  war  mav  foroe  itself  upon  a  prinee  asvdl  um. 
a  nation.  If  there  exists  oetween  ns  a  link  of  e^ 
denoe  and  friendlineaa,  it  is  to  war  thatve  oveii 
However,  I  do  not  see  in  all  Europe  anydraimfUKt 
menacing  peace,  and  I  say  ao  coimdezitlj,  in  onki) 
tranquillize  yon. 

A  new  session  of  the  Diet  began  in  Kov^ 
ber.  The  King,  in  his  opening  speech,  ift^ 
referring  to  the  subjects  which  would  most  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Diet,  thus  referred  to 
some  important  occurrences  since  the  cIom  of 
the  last  session : 

By  the  conclusion  of  a  revised  Bhine  Ntrig^ 
Act,  a  new  international  affreement  has  beenobttcea 
for  the  traffic  upon  one  of  the  moat  impoitaiit  dfm. 

li  affords  me  satisfaction  that  a  retan  of  the  dtf- 
tress  which  afflicted  a  portion  of  the  province  «r 
Prussia  last  year  need  not  be  apprehended  this  vas- 
ter— a  result  due  to  the  measures  which  nn  tjktn 
with  jrour  approval,  to  the  devoted  ictitifrMtM 
authorities  and  ooiporadons,  and  to  this  reirfl  wcr- 
able  harvest  in  9>yerv  province  of  the  moniRliT. 

The   relations  or  my  Government  vith  f^rc^ 

J>ower8  in  every  direction  aresatisfcctorrttdfriaa- 
y.  The  events  in  the  Western  Peninfoli  of  tsafA 
can  give  rise  to  no  other  feeling  within  us  tba  t^ 
wish  and  ooufldence  that  the  Spanish  nation  vdl^ 
ceed  in  flndins  in  the  Independent  fonnsbonoi » 
national  position  a  guarantee  of  her  ftture  pni^4 
and  power.  . . 

A  proof  of  united  progress  in  dviEntioB  vsA  ^ 
manity  has  been  afforded  by  the  intenationil  coo- 
gress  which  has  Just  accomplished  at  GeneTttbet^ 
of  completing  and  eztendii^  to  the  naviwtbe  pro- 
ciples  already  settled  previously  for  treating  »«'*' 
ing  for  the  wounded  in  war.  We  may  hope  m^ 
moment  is  far  distant  which  will  call  for  the  m-^ 
tion  of  those  pnndples.  The  sentiments  of  tw J^* 
ereigns  of  Europe  and  the  natioDs'  desire  for  F^ 
give  ground  for  trusting  that  the  advancing  dej<i^ 
ment  of  the  general  welfare  will  not  onl/ "^J* 
material  disturbance,  but  will  also  be  freed  ftomB^ 
obstructing  and  paralyring  effects  which  havec^ 
too  often  been  created  by  groundless  fe«*i.^*^ 
vantage  of  by  the  enemies  of  peace  and  public  ores. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  the  Chamber  <rfDe;^ 
nties  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  m«wt- 
ernment  to  take  steps  for  causbg  the  Ynsss^ 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Aflfairs  to  be  am^e^!*J 
by  the  year  1870  with  a  concentrated  Far«p» 
oflSoe  for  the  North-German  Conf^enfi* 
During  the  debate,  Count  BismarAaaid:  t^ 
fidential  negotiations  with  our  Federal  «^ 
have  convinced  me  that  we  shall  b«*WeWJ^ 
the  necessary  bill  on  this  subject  before  uk 
North-German  Parliament  at  its  next  mceUBt 
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UBLIO  DOCUMENTS.     Message  of  Presi-  near  oompletion  as  was  within  the  boopo  of  its  author- 

dent  JoHiTSOir  to  the  two  Houses  of  Gor^  H^  ^^  *^«  "»*f^^^  V^  enoouraffed  hy  the  prospect 

gr^   at  th._  cor,ma^^^t.fih,  ««md  t^^^  SS^t  C^v^n^^edfaSS  Z 

regular  session  of  the  Fortieth   Congress^  foaing  to  perfect  the  work  so  nearly  oonsiinmatei 

December  7,  1868.  deolined  to  admit  members  from  the  imrepresentea 

Mow-CUixent  (^  th$  SenaU  and  States,  adopted  a  series  of  measures  which  arrested 

BouasqfBspresentativts:  the  progress  of  restoration,  frustrated  all  that  had 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  Oon^ss,  it  again  be-  been  so  sucoessfolly  aooompUshcd.  and^  after  throe 

mes  my  dutv  to  call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  years  of  agitation  and  strife,  has  len  the  country  fu- 

e  Union,  ana  to  its  continued  disomnized  condition  ther  from  the  attainment  of  union  and  fraternal  feel- 

ider  the  various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon  in^  than  at  the  inception  of  the  Oongressional  plan 

8  subject  of  reconstruction.  of  reconstruction.     It  needs  no  argument  to  snow 

It  may  be  safely  assumed,  as  an  axiom  in  the  gov-  that  legislation  which  has  produced  such  banefkil 

oment  of  States,  that  the  greatest  wronffs  inflicted  consequences  Should  be  abrogated,  or  else  made  to 

•on  a  people  are  caused  b^  umust  and  arbitrarf  conform  to  the  genuine  principles  of  republican 

nslation,  or  by  the  unrelentmg  aecrees  of  despotic  government. 

(ers,  and  that  the  timely  revocation  of  ii^uiious  and  Under  the  influence  of  party  passion  and  sectional 

'        '  "^         '  ---a-  -    ^^            '    re  Deen  passed  not  warranted 

Congress  has  already  been 
^  views  respecting  the"  Tenure- 

len  convinced  of  error,  wUl  sooner  or  later  be  re-  pf-Offioe  Bill.''  Experience  has  proved  that  its  repeal 

irded  with  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  an  intelli-  is  demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  ooontiy,  and 

at  and  patriotic  people.  that  while  it  remains  in  force  ^e  President  cannot 

Dur  own  history — although  embracing  a  period  of  ei\join  that  ri^^d  accountability  of  public  officers  so 

tsthon  a  century — affords  abundant  proof  that  most,  essential  to  an  honest  and  efficient  execution  of  the 

not  all^  of  our  domestic  troubles  are  directly  trace-  laws.    Its  revocation  would  enable  the  Executive  De* 

le  to  violations  of  the  oivanic  law  and  excessive  partment  to  exercise  the  power  of  appointment  and 

Elation.    The  most  striking  illustrations  of  this  removal  in  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  the 

li  are  furnished  by  the  enactments  of  the  past  three  Federal  Constitution. 

ars  upon  the  question  of  reconstruction.  After  a  The  act  of  March  3, 1867,  Tnttlring  appropriations 
r  trial,  they  have  substantially  failed,  and  proved  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June 
micious  in  their  results,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  80, 1868,  and  for  other  purposes,  contains  provisions 
od  reason  why  they  should  longer  remain  upon  the  which  interfere  with  tne  Tresident's  constitutional 
itute-book.  States  to  which  the  Constitution  euar-  frmctions  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  anny,  and 
tees  a  republican  form  of  government,  have  1>een  deny  to  States  of  the  Union  the  riffht  to  protect  tnem- 
iuced  to  military  dependencies,  in  each  of  which  selves  by  means  of  their  own  militia.  These  provi- 
3  people  have  been  made  subject  to  the  arbitrary  siona  should  be  at  once  annulled ;  for  while  the  flrst 
11  of  tne  commanding  general.  Although  the  Con-  might,  in  times  of  ^reat  emei^n(^,  seriously  embar- 
tutlon  requires  that  each  State  shall  be  represented  rass  the  Executive  in  efforts  to  employ  and  direct  the 
Congress,  Yirnnia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  are  yet  common  strength  of  the  nation  for  its  protection  and 
eluded  from  the  two  Houses,  and,  contrary  to  the  preservation,  tne  other  is  contrary  to  the  express  dec- 
press  provisions  of  that  instrument,  were  denied  laration  of  the  Constitution,  that  "  a  well-regulated 


tion  of  persons  of  color  in  the  South,  has  impaired,  It  is  believed  that  the  repeal  of  all  such  laws  would, 

not  destroyed,  the  kindly  relations  that  had  pre-  be  accepted  by  the  American  people  as  at  least  a 

>ualy  existed  between  them ;  and  mutual  distrust  partial  return  to  the  fhndamennd  principles  of  the 

8  engendered  a  feelizig  of  animosity  which,  leading  Government,  and  an  indication  that  hereafter  the 

some  instances  to  collision  and  bloodshed,  has  Constitution  is  to  be  made  the  nation's  safe  and  un- 

evented  that  cooperation  between  the  two  races  so  erring  gmde.    They  can  be  productive  of  no  perma- 

sential  to  the  success  of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  nent  oeneflt  to  the  country,  and  should  not  be  per-* 

uthern  States.    Nor  have  the  inhabitants  of  those  mitted  to  stand   as   so   many  monuments  of  the 

ates  alone  suffered  from  the  disturbed  condition  of  deficient  wisdom  which  has  characterized  our  recvxt 

Airs  growing  out  of  the  so  con^ssional  enactments,  legislation. 

le  entire  Union  has  been  agitated  b^  grave  appre-  The  condition  of  our  finances  demands  the  eariy 

naions  of  troubles  which  might  agam  involve  the  and  earnest  consideration  of  Congress.     Compared 

ace  of  the  nation ;  its  interests  have  been  iiguriously  with  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  public  expen? 

ected  by  the  derangement  of  business  and  labor,  ditures  have  reached  an  amount  unprecedented  in  our 

d  the  consequent  want  of  prosperity  throughout  history. 

at  portion  of  the  country.  The  'population  of  the  United  States  in  1790  was 

The  Federal  •  Constitution— the  magna  eharta  of  nearly  four  millions  of  people.    Increasing  eadi  de- 

^erican  rights,  under  whose  wise  and  salutary  pro-  cade  about  thirty-tluree  per  cent.,  it  reached  in  1860 

sions  we  have  successftilly  conducted  all  our  do-  thirty-one  millions — an  increase  of  seven  hundred 

satic  and  foreign  affairs,  sustuned  ourselves  in  peace  per  cent,  on  the  popidation  in  1790.    In  1869  it  is 

d  in  war,  and  become  a  great  nation  among  the  estimated  that  it  will  reach  thirty-eight  millions,  or 

wers  of  the  earth— must  assuredly  be  now  adequate  an  increase  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  per  cent. 

the  settlement  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  civil  in  seventy-nine  years. 

ff  waged  alone  for  its  vindication.    This  great  fact  The  annual  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govem- 

iiuide  most  manifest  by  the  condition  of  the  countiy  ment  in  1791  were  four  million  two  hundred  thousand 

lien  Confess  assembled  in  the  month  of  December,  doUars  ;   in   1820,   eighteen  million  two  hundred 

65.    Civil  strife  had  ceased ;  the  spirit  of  rebellion  thousand  dollars ;  in  1850,  for^-one  millions ;  in 

^  spent  its  entire  force ;  in  the  Southern  States  the  I860,  sixty-three  millions ;  in  1865,  nearly  thirteen 

tople  had  warmed  into  national  life,  and  throughout  hunored  millions :  and  in  1869  it  is  estimated  by  the 

6  whole  country  a  healthy  reaction  in  public  senti-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  last  annual  report, 

ent  had  taken  place.    Sy  the  application  of  the  that  they  will  be  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 

^F[e,  yet  effective,  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  mUlions. 

e  Executive  Department,  with  the  voluntary  aid  of  By  comparing  the  public  disbursements  of  1869,  as 

Q  States,  had  brought  tne  work  of  restoration  as  estimated,  with  those  of  1791,  it  will.baseen  that  the 
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increase  of  expenditure  since  the  beffinninff  of  the  of  which  \b  emplojed  in  the  execation  of  Unrs  b^ 

Government  has  been  eight  thoueand  six  hundred  nnneoessary  ana  unconstitutional ;  one  hundred  scd 

and  eighteen  per  centum,  while  the  increase  of  the  fifty  millions  are  required  each  yeartopaytheintemt 

population  for  the  same  period  was  onl^  eight  hun-  on  the  public  debt ;   an  annj  of  tax-gatheren  izd- 

dred  and  sixty-eight  per  centum.    Agun :  the  ex-  poveiishes  the  nation ;  and  public  a^nts,  pbe^  bj 

penses  of  the  Government  in  1860,  the  vear  of  peace  Congress  bevond  the  control  of  the  ExecnUve,  dirst 

immediately  preceding  the  war,  were  omy  sixty-three  firom  their  legitimate  puiposes  lar]^  sums  of  skact 

millions ;  while  in  1869,  the  year  of  peace  three  years  which  they  collect  from  the  peoi>le  in  the  name  of  t^ 

after  the  war,  it  is  estimated  they  wiU  be  three  hun-  Government.   Judicious  legislation  and  prudfrotteoc- 

di«d  and  seventy-two  n^lions — ^an  increase  of  four  omy  can  alone  remedy  defects  and  avert  evils  vbki 

hundred  and  eighty-nine  per  centum,  while  the  in-  if  suffered  to  exist,  cannot  fail  to  diminish  conSd@« 

creaseof  population  was  only  twenty-one  per  centum  in  the  public  councils,  and  weaken  th«  attwriimgr'; 

for  the  same  period.  and  respect  of  the  people  toward  their  pofitieil  k- 

These  statistics  further  show  that  in  1791  the  annual  sUtutions.    Without  proper  care,  the  small  laisast 

national  expenses,  compared  with  the  population,  which  it  is  estimated  will  remain  in  the  TreaairT  £ 

were  Uttle  more  tnan  one  dollar  per  capita,  and  in  the  dose  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  not  be  na^ 

1860  but  two  dollars  per  capita,  while  in  1869  they  ised,  and  additional  millions  be  added  to  a  debt  vtki 

will  reach  the  extravagant  sum  of  nine  dollars  and  is  now  enumerated  by  billions, 

seventy-e^ht  cents  per  capita.  It  is  shown  by  the  able  and  comprehensive  r^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  statements  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  i^eifSs 

refer  to  and  exhibit  the  disbursements  of  peace  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 1868,  wen  1^6- 

periods.    It  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  compare  688,088,  and  that  the  expenditures  lor  the  sameperifid 

the  expen^tnres  of  the  three  war  periods— the  war  were  $877,840,284,  leaving  in  the  Treasorr  a  so^ 

with  Great  Britain,  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  war  of  of  $28,297,798.     It  is  estimated  that  the  noepQ 

the  rebellion.  during  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1  §^.  vu 

In  1814  the  annual  expenses  incident  to  the  war  of  be  $M1 ,892,868,  and  the  expenditares  $83$,Idl^i'. 

1812  reached  their  highest  amount— about  $81,000,000  showing  a  small  balance  of  $6,240,898  in  &Tor  of  tk 

— ^while  our  population  slightly  exceeded  eignt  mill-  Government.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Joae  S(', 

ions ;  showing  an  expenditure  of  only  three  dollars  1870,  it  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  will  amocst  %: 

and  eighty  cents  per  capita.     In  1847  the  expen-  $827,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  to  $sa8,<:«X<,0C^, 

ditures  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  reached  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  $24,000,000. 

$56,000,000^  and  the  population  about  twenty-one  It  becomes  proper  in  this  connection  to  makes 

milfions ;  giving  only  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  brief  reference  to  our  public  indebtedness,  which  btt  ' 

capita  for  the  war  expenses  of  that  year.    In  1866  the  accumulated  with  such  alarming  rapidity  and  ase^Kc 

expenditure  called  for  by  the  rebellion  reached  the  such  colossal  proportions. 

vast  amount  of  $1,290,000,000.  which,  compared  with  In  1789,  when  the  Government  oommoioed  open- 

a  population  of  thirty-four  millions,  gives  tnirty-eight  Uons  under  the  Federal  Constitulion,  it  was  bcn^«d 

dollars  and  twenty  cents  per  capita.  with  an  indebtedness  of  $75J900,O0O,  cre«t»i  dsring 

From  the  fourth  day  of  Much,  1789,  to  the  thir-  the  war  of  the  Bevolution.    This  amount  had  beci 

tieth  of  June,  1861,  the  entire  expenditures  of  tha  reduced  to  $46,000,000^  when^in  181S,  war  was  6tr 

Government  were  seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dol-  dared  against  Great  Britain.    The  three  yeare'  stre^ 


was  purchased  from  France  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  mill-    ever,  enabled  the  Government  to   p^y  the  &ati 
ions  of  doUars ;   Florida  was  ceded  to  us  by  Spain  for    amount  within  a  period  of  twenty  Tears,  and  the  ei- 


ions.    Early  in  1861  the  war  of  the  rebellion  com-  tion  a  large  fund  remained  in  the  Treasuiy,  wbki 

menced,  and  from  the  first  of  JiQy  of  that  year  to  was  deposited  for  safe  keeping  with   the  severs! 

the  thirtieth  of  June,  1866,  the  public  expendi^f  States,  on  condition  that  it  shoum  be  returned  vbtn 

tures  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  thirty-three  required  by  the  public  wants.    In  1649— th€  t«:j 

hundred  millions.    Three  years  of  peace  have  inter-  after  the  termination  of  an  expensive  war  with  ¥ci- 

vsned,  and  during  that  time  the  disbursements  of  tiie  ico— we  found  ourselves  involved  in  a  debt  ci  $H.- 

Government  have  successively  been  five  hundred  and  000,000 ;  and  this  was  the  amount  owed  by  t&e  G:^^- 

twenty  millions,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  mill-  emment  in  1860,  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  ikt 

ions,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  millions,  rebellion.    In  the  spriiu^  of  1861  our  <avfl  war  est- 

Adding  to  these  amounts  three  hundred  and  seventy-  menced.    Bach  year  ot  its   continuance  iiad«  si 

two  millions,  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  fiscal  enormous  addition  to  the  debt ;  and  when,  in  t^ 

year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1869.  we  obtain  a  spring  of  1865,  the  nation  sucoessfullv  emoged  &:-a 

total  expenditure  of  aixteen  hundred  millions  of  dol-  the  conflict,  the  obligations  of  the  Govemmest  hL 

Ian  during  the  four  years  immediately  succeeding  reached  the  immense  sum  of  $2,873,995,909.   Tb« 

the  war,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  expended  during  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  on  the  1st  ckj 

the  seventy-two  years  that  preceded  the  rebellion,  of  November.  1867,  this  amount  had  b«en  xediexd  :.* 

and  embraced  ^e  extraordinary  expenditures  already  $2,491,604,450 ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  repoft  a- 

named.  hibits  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  $35,^1  -  • 

These  startling  facts  dearlv  illustrate  the  necessity  for  the  debt  on  the  let  of  November  last  is  stcei  t* 

of  retrenchment  in  all  brancnea  of  the  public  service,  have  been  $2,627,129,662.    It  is  estimated  by  the  See> 

Abuses  which  were  tolerated  during  tne  war  for  the  retary  that  the  returns  for  the  paat  month  w2I  w-: 

preservation  of  the  nation  will  not  be  endured  by  the  to  our   liabilities  the  fiirther  sum  of  $ll,0Oi%«X<t'— 

people,  now  that  profound  peace  prevails.    The  r^-  making  a  total  increajae,  during  thirteen  mentis  »•' 

ceipts  Arom  internal  reveimeB  and  customs  have,  $46,600,000. 

during  the  past  three  yean,  gradually  diminished,  In  my  message  to  Con^ss  of  Beo^nber  4, 1^^/- 

and  the  contmnance  of  useless  and  extravagant  expen-  was  suggested  uiat  a  policy  should  be  derised  wMe^ 

ditures  will  involve  us  in  national  bankruptcy,  or  else  without  oeing  oppressive  to  the  neoplcL  would  a&  xt^ 

mske  inevitable  an  increase  of  taxes,  already  too  oner-  begin  to  efieot  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  and,  if  p*^ 

ous,  and  in  uiany  respects  obnoxious  on  account  of  their  sisted  in,  dischsige  it  fuUy  within  a  definite  namic 

Inquisitorial  character.     One  hundred  millions  annu-  of  years.    The  Becretary  of  the  Treasmy  ferdblr  ?»> 

ally  are  expended  for  the  militaiy  force,  a  laige  portion  ommends  legislation  of  this  character,  and  js^7 
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irges  that  the  longer  it  is  deferred  the  more  diflloult  ther  inquiry  whether  our  bondholdere,  in  view  of  the 

nust  booome  its  acoompliahment.    We  should  follow  laz^  profits  which  they  have  enjoyed,  would  them- 

he  wise  precedents  established  in  1789  and  1816,  and,  selves  be  averse  to  a  settlement  of  our  indebtedness 

iirLthout  turther  delay,  make  provision  for  the  pay-  ujpon  apian  which  would  yield  them  a  fair  remunera- 

aent  of  our  oblicntions,  at  as  early  a  period  aa  may  tion,  and  at  the  same  time  be  iust  to  the  taz-pajers 

)e  practicable.    The  miits  of  their  labors  should  be  of  the  nation.    Our  national  credit  should  be  sacredly 

njoyed  by  our  dtizens,  rather  than  used  to  biuld  up  observed :  but  in  making  provision  for  our  ore<Utors 

ind  sustain  moneved  monopoUes  in  our  own  and  weshoulanot  forget  what  is  due  to  the  masses  of  the 

*thcr  lands.    Our  K>reign  debt  is  already  computed  by  people.    It  may  be  assumed  that  the  holders  of  our 

he  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  at  $850,000,000 ;  citizens  securities  have  already  received  upon  their  bonds  a 

)f  foreign  countries  receive  interest  upon  a  large  por-  larger  amount  than  their  original  investment,  meas- 

ion  of  our  securities,  and  American  tax-payers  are  ured  by  a  sold  standard.    Upon  this  statement  of 

Qado  to  contribute  brse  sums  for  their  support.    The  facts  it  womd  seem  but  just  and  equitable  that  the 

dea  that  such  a  debt  snail  become  permanent  should  six  per  cent,  interest  now  paid  by  the  Government 

>e  at  all  times  discarded,  as  involving  taxation  too  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  principal  in 

leavy  to  be  borne,  and  payment  once  in  every  six-  semi-annual  instalments,  w^ch,  in  sixteen  years  and 

een  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  interest,  of  an  eiffht  months,  would  liquidate  the  entire  ruitional 

mount  equal  to  the  original  sum.    This  vast  debt,  debt.    Six  per  cent,  in  gold  would,  at  present  rates, 

f  permitted  to  become  permanent  and  increasing,  be  equal  to  nine  per  cent  in  currency,  and  equivalent 

Qust  eventually  be  gatherod  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  one  and  a  hi^  times  in  a 

nd  enable  them  to  exert  a  dangerous  and  controlling  fraction  less  than  seventeen  years.    This,  in  conneo- 

»ower  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Qovemment.    The  bor-  tion  with  all  the  other  adl^antages  derived  from  their 

owors  would  become  servants  to  the  lenders — ^the  investment,  would  afford  to  tne  public  creditors  a 

endcrs  the  masters  of  the  people.    We  now  pride  fair  and  liberal  compensation  for  the  use  of  their 

•ursolves  upon  having  ^ven  ireedom  to  4,000,000  of  capital ;  and  with  this  thev  should  be  satisfied.   The 

he  colored  race;  it  will  then  be  our  sname  that  lessons  of  the  past  admonish  the  lender  that  it  is  not 

0,000,000  of  people,  by  their  own  toleration  of  usur-  well  to  be  over-anxious  in  exacting  from  the  borrower 

tation  and  profiigacy,  have  suffered  themselves  to  ri^d  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  bond. 

>ecome  enslaved,  and  merely  exchanged  slave-own-  If  provision  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 

rs  for  new  task-masters  in  the  shape  of  bondholders  debtedness  of  the  Government  m  the  manner  sug- 

,nd  tax-gatherers.    Besides,  permanent  debts  pertain  geeted,  our  nation  will  rapidly  recover  its  wonted 

0  monarohical  ^vemments,  and,  tending  to  monop-  prosperity.    Its  interests  require  that  some  measure 

»lics,  perpetuities,  and  class  le^slation,,are  totally  sHbuld  be  taken  to  release  the  large  amount  of  capital 

rreconcUable  with  free  institutions.    Introduced  into  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  Government.    It  is 

>ur  republican   system,  they  would  gradually  but  not  now  merely  unproductive,  but  in  taxation  annually 

urely  sap  its  foundations,  eventually  subvert  our  consumes  one  hundred  and  fif^  mUlions  of  dollars, 

;ovemmental  fabric,  and   erect   upon   its   ruins  a  which  would  otherwise  be  usea  bv  our  enterprising 

aoneyed  aristocracy.    It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  trans-  people  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.    Our 

ait  unimpiured  to  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  commerce,  which  at  one  time  suooessfully  rivalled 

iberty  which  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  founders  that  of  the  great  maritime  powers,  has  rapidly  di- 

»f  the  Republic,  and  by  our  example  teach  those  who  minished,  and  our  industrial  interests  are  in  a  de- 

je  to  follow  us,  carefully  to  avoid  the  dangers  wnich  pressed  and  humdshinfi^  condition.    The  develop- 

hreaten  a  free  and  independent  people.  ment  of  our  inexnaustibTe  resources  is  checked,  and 

Various  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  payment  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South  are  becoming  waste  for 

>f  the  public  debt.    However  they  may  have  varied  want  of  means  to  till  them.    With  the  release  of 

IS  to  the  tune  and  mode  in  which  it  should  be  re-  capital  new  life  would  be  infused  into  the  paralyzed 

lecmed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concurrence  as  energies  of  our  people,  and  activity  and  vigor  im- 

0  the  propriety  and  justness  of  a  reduction  in  the  parted  to  every  branch  of  industry.  Our  people  need 
)roaent  rate  of  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  enoouraffement  in  their  efforts  to  recover  from  the 
\xy  in  his  report  recommends  five  per  cent. ;  Oon-  effects  oi  the  rebellion  and  of  injudidous  legislation ; 
rrcss,  in  a  bill  passed  prior  to  aoyoumment,  on  audit  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  stimu- 
he  27th  of  July  last,  amed  upon  four  and  four  and  late  th^m  by  the  prospect  of  an  early  release  from,  the 

1  half  per  cent. ;  while  by  many  three  per  cent,  has  burdens  which  impede  their  prosperity.  If  we  can- 
>een  held  to  be  an  ampler  sufficient  return  for  the  in-  not  take  the  burdens  fr^m  their  shoulders,  we  should, 
reatment.  The  general  inipression  as  to  the  exorbi-  at  least,  mimifest  a  willingness  to  help  to  bear  them. 
ancy  of  the  existing  rate  of  interest  has  led  to  an  in-  In  referriii|^  to  the  conmtion  of  the  droolating  me- 
\mry  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  consideration  dium,  I  shallmerely  reiterate,  substantially,  that  por- 
vhich  the  Government  has  actuaUy  received  for  its  tion  of  my  last  annual  message  which  relates  to  that 
>ond8,  and  the  conclusion  is  becoming  prevalent  that  subject. 

he  amount  which  is  obtained  was  in  real  money  The  proportion  which  the  currency  of  any  country 

hree  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  less  than  the  obli^  should  Dear  to  the  wholb  value  of  the  annual  produce 

tons  which  it  issued  in  return.    It  cannot  be  demed  circulated  by  its  means  is  a  question  upon  which  po- 

hat  we  are  paying  an  extravagant  percentage  for  the  Meal  economists  have  not  agreed,    xior  can  it  be 

ise  of  the  money  borrowed,  which  was  paper  cur-  controlled  by  legislation,  but  must  be  left  to  the  ir- 

ency,  greatly  depredated  below  the  value  of  coin,  revocable  laws  which  everywhere  regulate  commerce 

Chls  fact  Is  made  apparent  when  we  consider  that  and  trade.    The  dreulating  medium  will  ever  iire- 

>ondholders  receive  from  the  Treasury,  upon  each  sistibly  flow  to  those  points  where  it  is  in  greatest 

ioUar  they  own  in  Government  securities,  six  per  demand.    The  law  of  demand  and  supplv  is  as  uner- 

ient.  in  gold,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  nme  ring  as  that  which  regulates  the  tides  or  the  ocean : 

>6r  cent,  in  currency ;  that  the  bonds  are  then  con-  and,  indeed,  currency,  like  the  tides,  has  its  ebbs  and 

rcrted  into  capital  for  the  national  banks,  upon  which  flows  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

iheao  institutions  issue  their  drciUation,  bearing  six  At  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  bank-note 

;)er  cent,  interest ;  and  that  they  are  exempt  from  circulation  of  the  country  amounted  to  not  much  more 

iaxation  by  the  Government  and  the  States,  and  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  now  the  circu- 

^hereby  enhanced  two  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  the  lation  of  national-bank  notes,  and  those  known  as 

lolders.    We  thus  have  an  aggregate  of  seventeen  ^'  legal  tenders,"  is  nearly  seven  hundred  millions. 

;)er  cent,  which  may  be  receiveoT upon  each  dollar  by  While  it  is  urged  by  some  that  this  amount  should  be 

;he  owners  of  Government  securities.    A  system  that  increased,  others  contend  that  a  dedded  reduction  is 

Produces  such  results  is  justly  regarded  as  favoring  a  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ooun- 

W  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  has  led  to  the  fur-  try.    In  view  of  these  diverse  opinions,  it  may  be 
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well  to  oacortain  the  real  value  of  our  paper  issues,  The  asgregate  product  of  predoos  metals  ia  the 

when  oomparod  with  a  metaUio  or  oonvertible  cur-  United  States  from  1849  to  1897  amounted  to  flJTi.- 

reno7.    For  this  purpose,  lot  us  inouire  how  much  000,000^  while,  for  the  same  period,  the  net  exports 

gold  and  silver  could  be  purchasea  bj  the  seven  of  specie  were  $741,000,000.    This  shows  an  excess 

undred  millions  of  paper  money  now  in  circulation  f  of  j>roduct  over  not  exports  of  $488,000,000.    There 

Probablj  not  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  latter  are  in  the  Treasuxy  $103,407,985  in  coin ;  in  dreolft- 

— showing  that  when  our  paper  currency  is  compared  tion  in  the  States  on  the  racifio  ooaat  about  $40,000,- 

^,.,       rp  __ji  _., —   *. 1^1  _^i--_  ._ .vrwv    -_j  -  ^^^  nullions  in  the  national  and  «ha 

I  less  than  $160,000,000.    Taking  iaxo 
the  specie  in  the  countxj  prior  to  184$, 

ernmenL  as  early  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  prin-  and  that  produced  since  1887.  and  we  nave  more  thao 

ciples  of  sound  political  economy,  to  take  such  meas-  $800,000,000  not  accounted  for  by  expoitatioD  or  by 

ures  as  will  enable  the  holder  of  its  notes  and  those  the  returns  of  the  Treasuxy,  and,  therefore,  mc«^ 

of  the  national  bonks  to  convert  them,  without  loss,  probably  remaining  in  the  country, 

into  specie  or  its  e(^uivalent.    A  reduction  of  our  These  are  important  facts^  and  ahow  how  cocs- 

paper  circulating  medium  need  not  necessarily  follow,  pletely  the  inferior  ouirency  will  supersede  the  better. 

This,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  law  of  de-  fordng  it  ftrom  drculation  among  the  Tnaawei,  sni 

mana  and  supply,  tiiough  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  oausii^  it  to  be  exported  as  a  mere  aniole  of  tnd«,  ts 

that  by  making  legal-tender  and  bank-notes  con-  add  to  the  money  capital  of  fweign  lands.     Tbey 

vertible  into  coin  or  its  equivalent,  their  present  show  the  neoessi^  of  retiring  our  paper  moncv,  tl>js 

specie  value  in  the  hands  91  their  holders  would  be  the  return  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  avenues  o^  trade 

enhanced  one  hundred  per  cent.  may  be  invited,  and  a  demand  created  which  vOi 

Leg^lstion  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  result  so  cause  the  retention  at  home  of  at  least  ao  mneh  (tf  the 

desirable  is  demanded  by  the  highest  public  consider-  productions  of  our  rich  and  inexhaustible  sold-besiis^ 

ations.    The  Constitution  contemplates  that  the  dr*  fields  as  may  be  sufficient  for  purposes  of  circQlatkc! 

eulating  medium  of  the  country  snail  be  uniform  in  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  return  to  a  sound  ccr> 

Quality  and  value.    At  the  Ume  of  the  formation  of  rencj  so  long  as  the  Government  and  bonks,  by  cos- 

tnat  instrument,  the  country  had  just  ememd  from  tiniung  to  issue  irredeemable  notes,  fill  the  <»^«*tfj* 

the  wsr  of  the  Se volution,  and  was  suffering  irom  the  of  circulation  with  depreciated  paper.    NoCwithstKid- 

effects  of  a  redundant  and  worthless  paper  currenc]^*  ^  ft  coinage  by  our  mines  sinoe  184$  of  $874f*?Q<.\- 

The  sages  of  that  period  were  anxious  to  protect  their  000.  the  people  are  now  strangers  to  the  conearv 

posterity  from  the  evils  which  they  themselves  had  which  was  designed  for  thdr  use  and  benefit,  sail 

experienced.    Hence,  in  providing  a  circulating  me-  specimens  ^f  the  predous  metals  bearing  the  na^jcal 

dium,  they  conferrea  upon  Congress  the  power  to  device  are  seldom  seen,  except  when  produced  to 

coin  money  and  rebate  the  value  thereof,  at  the  gratify  the  interest  excited  by  thdr  novelty, 

same  time  prohibiting  the  States  from  making  any  If  aepredatedpaper  is  to  be  continued  as 'the  penna- 

thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  nent  currency  01  the  countrr,  and  all  our  coin  is  to  be> 

debts.  come  a  mere  artide  of  traffic  and  apecnlatioii,  to  tbe 

The  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency  is  in  enhancement  in  price  of  all  that  is  inmspensable  to  the 

striking  contrast  with  that  wUch  was  originally  de-  comfort  of  the  people,  it  wouTd  be  wise  econcaiT  to 

signed.    Our  circulation  now  embraces,  nrst,  notes  abolish  our  mints,  thus  saving  the  nation  tiie  care  and 

of  the  national  banks,  which  are  made  receivable  for  expense  inddent  to  such  establishments,  andktall  our 

all  dues  to  the  Government,  exduding  imposts,  and  predous  metals  be  exported  in  bullion.    The  timeha^ 

by  all  its  creditors,  excepting  in  payment  of  interest  come,  however,  when  the  Government  and  natiooil 

upon  its  bonds  and  the  secunties  themselves;  second,  banks  should  oe  required  to  take  the  most  effid^ac 

legal-tender  notes,  issued  bv  the  United  States,  ana  steps  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  rc> 

which  the  law  requires  shall  be  received  as  well  in  sumption  of  spede  payments.    Let  specie  peyisesti 

payment  of  all  debts  between  dtizens  as  of  all  Gov-  onco  oe  earnestly  inaugurated  by  the  Government  sci 

emment  dues,  excepting  imposts ;  and,  third,  gold  banks,  and  the  value  of  the  paper  drcnlation  we^i 

and  silver  coin.    By  the  operation  of  our  present  sys-  directiy  approximate  a  spede  standard, 

tom  of  finance,  however,  the  metallic  currency,  when  Specie  payments  having  been  resumcNl  by  the  G07- 

colleoted,  is  reserved  omy  for  one  class  of  Govern-  emment  and  banks,  all  notes  or  bills  of  pi^>er  isawd 

ment  creditors,  who,  holdmg  its  bonds,  semi-annually  by  either,  of  a  less  aenomination  than  twenty  dcIUra. 

receive  their   interest   in   coin   from   the^  national  should  bv  law  be  excluded  from  drcnlation,  so  thts 

Treasury.    There  is  no  reason,  which  will  be  ao-  the  people  may  have  the  benefit  and  oonvemenee  of 

cepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  people,  why  those  who  a  gold  and  silver  currency  which,  in  all  their  bcac- 

defend  us  on  the  land  and  protect  us  on  the  sea ;  ness  transactions,  will  be  uniform  in  value  at  heme 

the  pensioner  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  bear-  and  abroad. 

ing  the  scars  and  wounos  received  while  in  its  ser-  **  Every  man  of  property  or  indnstzy — every  mc 

vice ;  the  public  servants  in  the  various  departments  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  posee^^es, 

of  the  Government ;  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  sol-  or  to  obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a  <£rcct 

diers  of  the  army  and  the  siulors  of  tne  navy ;  the  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  drculating  medlus— 

artisan  who  toils  in  the  nation's  workshops,  or  the  such  a  medium  as  shaU  be  real  and  substantial,  cot 

mechanics  and  laborers  who  build  its  edifices  and  Uableto  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  bk>«c 

construct  its  forts  and  vessels-of-war^should,  inpay-  up  or  blown  down  by  the  breath  of  speculati^sL,  ^ci 

ment  of  their  just  and  hard-earned  dues,  receive  de-  to  be  made  stable  and  secure.    A  disoroered  curreiK-y 

predated  paper,  while  another  doss  of  their  country-  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils.    It  nnderaii3«« 

laen,  no  more  aeserving,  are  paid  in  coin  of  gold  and  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  sKi&I 

silver.    Eoual  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the  system,  and  encourages  propensities  destmctive  of 

creditors  or  the  Government  shouldf  be  paid  in  a  cur-  its  happiness ;  it  wars  agamst  industry,  frngaKty,  se  J 

renoy  possessing  a  uniform  value.    This  can  only  be  economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirits  of  extrav^isct 

accomplished  by  the  restoration  of  the  currencv  to  and  speculation."   It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  ocr 

the  standard  established  by  the  Constitution ;  ana  bv  profound  and  most  gifted  statesmen,  that  "  of  sll  th^ 

this  means  we  would  remove  a  discrimination  whicn  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  olass^  of  maa- 

may,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  create  a  prejudice  kind,  none  has  been  more  effectual  than  that  vh:c^ 

that  may  become  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread,  and  deludes  them  with  paper  money.    This  is  the  mo?; 

imperil  the  national  credit.  The  feasibilitv  of  making  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  msn^s  ti)di 

our  currency  correspond  with  the  constitutional  stancU  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.     OrdiEjrr 

ard  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  few  facts  derived  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation--the8e  hta: 

from  our  commercial  statistics.  Lghtiy  on  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  oommanitr 
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compared  with  a  fraudulent  currency,  and  the  rohber^  of  the  work.    After  carefully  oonaiderinff  the  law  of 

63  committed  by  depreciated  paper.    Our  own  his-  the  case,  he  affirmed  the  nght  of  the  Executive  to 

cry  has  recorded  for  our  instruction  enough,  and  order,  if  necessary,  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire 

nore  than  enouffh^of  the  demoralizing  tendency,  the  road.    Commissioners  were  thereupon  appointed  to 

^justice,  and  the  mtoleiable  oppression  on  the  vir-  examine  this  and  other  lines^  and  have  recently  sub- 

uousand  well-disposed,  of  a  degraded  paper  currency  mitted  a  statement  of  their  mvestigations,  of  which 

luthorlzed  bv  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  the  report  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Diterior  furnishes 

jovemment.*'    It  is  one  of  the  most  suocessfhl  de-  spedflo  information. 

rices,  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  of  expansions  or  re-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  infor- 

rulsions,  to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  all  the  precious  mation  of  interest  and   importance  respectmg  the 

netals  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  mto  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  and  the  op* 

lands  of  the  few,  where  they  are  hoarded  in  secret  eratilons  of  the  army.    The  strength  of  our  military 

)  laces  or  deposited  under  bolts  and  bars,  while  the  force  on  the  80th  of  September  last,  was  48,000  men, 

>eople  are  left  to  endure  all  the  inconvenience,  sacri-*  and  it  is  computed  that,  by  the  first  of  January  next, 

ice,  and  demoralization  resulting  from  the  use  of  de-  this  number  will  bo  decreased  to  43,000.    It  is  the 

)reciated  and  worthless  paper.  opinion  of  the  Secretory  of  War  that  within  the  next 

The  Secretary  of  the  ulterior,  in  his  report,  gives  year  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  infantry  force 

'duable  information  in  reference  to  the  interests  cdn-  maybe  made  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 

ided  to  the  supervision  of  his  department,  and  re-  the  country  3  and  in  view  of  the  great  expense  attend- 

iews   the  operations  of  the   Land-Ofllce,  Pension  ing  the  mihtary  peace  establbmnent,  and  the  abso- 

)iiiee,  Patent-Office,  and  the  Indian  Bureau.  lute  necessity  of  retrenchment  wherever  it  can  be 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending   June   80,   1868,  applied,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  sanction  the 

1^655,700  acres  of  pubhc  land  wore  disposed  of.    The  reduction  which  his  report  recommends.    While  in 

Qtire  cash  receipts  of  the  General  liand-Offlce  for  I860. 16,800  men  cost  the  nation  $16,472,000,  the  sum 


he  homestead  law  cover  2,823,978  acres,  nearly  one-    the  last  two  fiscal  years  were,  for  1867,  $88,814,461, 
ourth  of  which  was  taken  under  the  act  of  June  21,     and  for  1868,  $25,205,669.    The  actual  expenditures 


S()6y  which  applies  onlv  to  the  States  of  Alabama,  during  the  same  periods  were,  respectively,  $95,224,- 

liississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.  415  and  $128,246,648.     The  estimate  submitted  in 

On  the  80th  of  June.  1868.  169,648  names  were  December  last  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

>orne  on  the  pension-rolls,  ana  durm^  the  year  end-  1869,  was  $77,124,707  ;  the  expenditures  lor  the  first 

n?  on  that  day  the  total  amount  paid  for  pensions,  quarter  ending  the  80th  of   September  last,  were 

neluding  the  expenses  of  disbursement,  was  $24,010,-  $27,219,117,  and  the  Secrotaiy  of  the  Treasury  ffives 

•S2,  being  $5,891,025  ffreater  than  that  expended  for  $66,000,000  as  the  amount  which  will  probably  be 

iku  purposes  during  the  preceding  year.  required  during  the  remuning  three-quarters,  if  tnere 

During  the  year  ending  the  80th  of  September  last,  should  be  no  roduction  of  the  army — ^making  its  ag- 

he  expenses  of  the  Patent-Office  exceeded  the  re-  gregate  cost  for  the  year  considerably  in  excess  of 

'eipts  by  $171 ;  and,  including  reissues  and  designs,  $98,000,000.    The  difference  between  the  estimates 

14^53  |)atents  were  issued.  and  expenditures  for  the  three  fiscal  years  which 

Treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  con-  have  been  named  is  thus  shown  to  be  $175,545,848  for 
tludcd,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  this  single  branch  of  the  public  service. 
onstitutional  action.  I  cordially  sanction  the  stipu-  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  exhibiti 
ations  which  provide  for  reserving  lands  for  the  vo-  the  operations  of  that  department  and  of  the  navy 
ious  tribes,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  aban-  during  the  year.  A  considerable  reduction  of  tho 
Ion  their  nomadic  habits,  and  engnffe  in  agricultural  foroe  has  been  effected.  There  are  42  vessels,  carrying 
ind  industrial  pursuits.  This  ^oucv,  inaugurated  411  ^uns,  in  the  rfx  squadrons  which  are  established 
aany  years  since,  has  met  with  signal  success  when-  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Three  of  these  ves- 
tver  it  has  been  pursued  in  ji^ood  faith  and  with  be-  sels  are  returning  to  the  United  States,  and  four  are 
;oming  liberality  by  the  Umted  States.  The  noces-  used  as  storeships,  leaving  the  actual  cruising  force  85 
Ity  for  extending  it  as  far  as  practicable  in  our  rela-  vessels,  carrying  856  guns.  The  total  number  of  ves- 
icas with  the  aboriginal  i)opulation  is  greater  now  seisin  the  navy  is  206,  mounting  1,748  guns.  Eighty- 
han  at  any  preceding  period.  Whilst  we  flimish  one  vessels  of  every  description  are  in  use,  armed  with 
iubr^istence  and  instruction  to  the  Indians,  andjguar-  696  guns.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  scr- 
ititce  tho  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  treaty  nghts,  vioe^  iududing  apprentices,  has  been  reduced  to  8,500. 
ve  should  habitually  insist  upon  the  faithful  observ-  An  mcrease  of  navy-j^ud  facilities  is  recommended 
ince  of  their  agreement  to  remain  within  their  re-  as  a  measure  which  will,  in  the  event  of  war,  be  pro- 
ipective  reservations.  This  is  the  onlv  mode  by  motive  of  economy  and  securitv.  A  more  thorough 
vhich  collisions  with  other  tribes  and  with  the  whites  and  systematiic  survey  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  is 
.'an  be  avoided,  and  the  safety  of  our  frontier  settle-  advised,  in  view  of  our  recent  acquisitions,  our  ex- 
nonta  secured.                                    ,  panding  commerce,  and  the  incroasinf  intercourse 

The    companies   constructing   the   railway  ftom  between  the  Pacific  States  and  Asia.    The  naval  pen- 

3maha  to  Sacramento  have  been  most  energetically  sion  fhnd,  which  consists  of  a  moiety  of  the  avails  of 

•nga^ed  in  prosecuting  the  work,  and  it  is  believed  prizes  captured  during  the  war,  amounts  to  $14,000,- 

liat  the  line  will  be  completed  before  the  expiration  000.    Exception  is  taken  to  the  act  of  28d  July  last, 

)f  tho  next  fiscal  year.    The  six  per  cent,  bonds  wliich  reduces  the  interest  on  the  ftmd  loaned  to  the 

ssued  to  these  dompanies  amounted,  on  the  6th  in-  Government  by  the  Secretary,  as  trustee,  to  three  per 

>tant,  to  $44,837,000,  and  additional  work  had  been  cent,  instead  of  six  per  cent.,  which  was  origuially 

)crformed  to  the  extent  of  $8,200,000.  stipulated  when  the   investment   was    made.     An 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  August  last  in-  amendment  of  the  pension  laws  is  suggested  to  rem- 

T^lted  my  attention  to  the  report  of  a  Government  edy  omissions  and  defects  in  existing  enactments. 

iircctor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  who  The  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the  last 

lad  been  specially  instructed  to  examine  the  location,  fiscal  year  were  $20,120,894,  and  the  estimates  for  the 

construction^  and  equipment  of  their  road.     I  sub-  coming  year  amount  to  $20,998,414. 

liittedfor  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  cer-  The  Postmaster-General^s  report  furnishes  a  full 

^in  questions  in  regard  to  the  authontv  of  the  Ex-  and  dear  exhibit  of  the  operations  and  condition  of 

ioative  which  arose  upon  this  report,  ana  those  which  the  postal  service.    The  ordinary  postal  revenue  for 

iiadfrom  time  to  time  been  presented  by  the  commis-  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1868^  was  $16,292,606, 

doners  appointed  to  inspect  each  successive  section  and  the  total  exponcluures,  embracing  idl  the  service 
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for  which  special  appropriatioiis  haTC  been  made  by  opposed  to  Mr.  Waahbom^s  proceedings  the  ixQiiri- 
CongresB.  amoonted  to  $22,780,699,  showing  an  exoeaa  ous  and  veiy  improbable  charge  of  peraonal  eoa- 
of  expenaitures  of  $6,487,991.  Deducting  from  the  plioity  in  insiurecdon  and  treason.  Toe  corresposd- 
expenditurea  the  sum  of  $1,898,626,  the  amount  of  ence,nowever,  has  not  yet  rcAohed  the  United  States, 
appropriations  for  ocean  steamship  and  other  special  Mr.  'Washburn,  in  connection  with  this  controTenr, 
service,  the  excess  of  expenditures  was  4,641,486.  By  represents  that  two  United  States  citizens  aUached  b 
using  an  unexpended  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  the  legation  were  arbitrarily  seized  at  his  side,  irbcs 
$8,800,000,  the  actual  sum  for  which  s  special  appropri-  leaving  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  committed  to  pii^JL. 
ation  is  re<^uired  to  meet  the  deficiency  is  $741,486.  The  and  there  subjected  to  torture  for  the  purpose  of  pr- 
causes  which  produced  this  large  excess  of  expen-  curing  confessions  of  their  own  criminali^,  and  beati- 
ditureover  revenue  were  the  restorationof  service  in  mony  to  support  the  President's  allegations  a^ams: 
the  late  insurgent  States,  and  the  putting  into  opera-  the  United  fitates  minister.  Mr.  McMaihon,  the  newlj- 
tion  of  new  service  established  by  acts  of  Congress,  appointed  minister  to  Paraguay,  havizif  r^iched  tbs 
which  amounted  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  mdf  to  Lis  Plata,  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  withoos  it- 
about  48.700  miles— equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  lay  to  Asuncion,  there  to  investigate  the  whole  5?b> 
the  whole  amount  of  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  ject  The  rear  admiral  commanding  the  United 
war.  New  postal  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  States  South  Atlantic  squadron  has  been  directed  ts 
North  Germany,  Belgium,  ^e  Netherlands,  Switzer-  attend  the  new  minister  vrith  a  proper  nsval  ior^u 
land,  and  Italy,  respectiveljf^}  have  been  carried  into  sustain  such  just  demands  as  the  occasion  mar  n- 
effect.  Under  their  provisions  important  improve-  <^uire,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  United  ^a£e$ 
ments  have  resulted  in  reduced  rates  of  international  citizens  referred  to,  and  of  any  others  who  mav  be  ex- 
postage,  and  enlarged  mail  facilities  with  European  posed  to  daiu^r  in  the  theatre  of  war.  With  Uiess 
countries.  The  cost  of  the  United  States  transatlantic  exceptions,  fnendly  relations  have  been  maiDtdscd 
ocean  mail  service  since  January  1,  1868,  has  been  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  and  Parser, 
hugely  lessened  under  the  operation  of  these  new  Our  relations  during  the  past  year  with  Bcliik, 
conventions,  a  reduction  of  over  one-half  having  been  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chilly  nave  become  espedalj 
effected  under  the  new  arran^ments  for  ocean  maU  firiendly  and  oordiaL  Spam  and  the  Sepnoli^  ^ 
steamship  service  which  went  mto  effect  on  that  date.  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  have  expr^sed  thai  vill- 
The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  practical  ingness  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  United  6t3:cs 
suggestions  and  recommendations  made  in  his  report  for  terminating  the  war  upon  the  SonUi  Pacafie  coaft. 
by  the  Postmaster-General.  Chili  has  not  finally  declared  upon  the  qnestiiHi.  In 

No  important  question  has  occurred  durimr  the  last  the  mean  time  the  conflict  has  practically  tsthss^jtd 

year  in  our  accustomed  cordial  and  frienoly  inter-  itself,  since  no  belligerent  or  hostile  movaacait  has 

course  ^th  Costa  Bioa,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  been  made  by  either  party  during  the  last  two  jexis. 

Salvador,  France,  Austria.  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Por-  and  there  are  no  indications  of  a  present  purpose  t> 

tugal,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark^  Sweden  and  Nor-  resume  hostilities  on  either  side.    Great  Britam  acd 

way.  Borne,  Greece,  Turkev,  Persia,  Egypt,  Liberia.  France  have  cordially  seconded  our  propo8iti<a  of 

Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Muscat,  Siam,  Borneo,  ana  mediation,  and  I  do  not  forego  the  hope  that  it  say 

Madagascar.  soon  be  accepted  by  all  the  oeUigerents,  and  \&d  ^ 

Coraial  relations  have  also  been  maintained  with  a  secure  estaolishment  of  peace  and  fziendlf  relations 

the  Argentine  and  the  Oriental  Bepublics.    The  ex-  between   the   Spanish- American   Republics  of  the 

pressed  wish  of  Congress,  that  our  national  good  Pacific  and  Spain— a  result  which  would  be  attended 

oiBces  might  be  tendered  to  those  republics,  and  also  with  common  benefits  to  the  belligerents,  and  mudi 

to  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  for  bringing  to  an  end  the  advantage  to  all  commercial  nations.    I  oomnmmc^e, 

calamitous  war  which  hais  so  long  been  raffing  in  the  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  a  correspondasc« 

valley  of  the  La  Plata,  has  been  assiduously  complied  which  shows  that  the  Bolivian  Bepublic  has  c»tab- 

with,  and  kindly  acknowledged  by  all  the  belligerents.  lish^  the  extremely  liberal  principle  of  recmisf 

That  important  negotiation,  howler,  has  uiua  far  into  its  citizenship  any  citizen  of  the  Umted  Stak/, 

been  without  result.  or  of  any  other  of  the  American  Bepublica,  iq>on  ths 

Charles  A.  Washburn,  late  United  States  minister  simple  condition  of  voluntary  regislTT. 

to  Paraguay,  having  resigned,  and  being  desirous  to  Tne  correspondence  herewith  submitted  wiQ  be 

return  to  the  United  States,  the  rear-admiral  com-  found  painfully  replete  with  accounts  of  the  ruiii  acJ 

manding  the  South  Atiantio  squadron  was  early  di-  wretchedness  produced  by  recent  earthauakes,cif  ix- 

rected  to  send  a  ship-of-war  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  paralleled  severity,  in  the  Bepublics  of  Peru.  £cs£- 

of  Paraguay,  to  receive  Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  dor,  and  Bolivia.    The  diplomatic  agents  and  larL 

and  remove  them  fh>m  a  situation  which  was  repre-  officers  of  the  United  Stetes  who  were  present  iu  Ukm 

sented  to  be  endangered  by  faction  and  foreign  war.  countries  at  the  time  of  those  disasters  tuzr^hed 

The  Brazilian  commander  of  the  allied  invading  forces  all  the  relief  in  their  power  to  the  aoflerers^  Kai 

refused  permission  to  the  Wasp  to  pass  through  the  were  promptly  rewarded  with  grateful  and  to^kb^ 

blockading  forces,  and  that  vessel  returned  to  ite  acknowledfmente  by  the   Congress  of  Pera.     A& 

accustomed  anchoraffo.    Bemonstrance  having  been  appeal  to  the  charity  of  our  fellow-citizens  has  We 

made  against  this  refusal,  it  was  promptiy  overmled.  answered  by  much  liberality.    In  this  connection  I 

and  the  Wasp  therefore  resumed  her  errand,  received  submit  an  appeal  which  has  been  made  by  the  S^$ 

Mr.  Washburn  and  his  family,  and  conveyed  them  to  Bepublic,  whose  government   and   instituticBs  m 

a  safe  and  convenient  seaport.    In  the  mean  time  an  kindred  to  our  own,  in  behalf  of  its  inhabitants.,  vkc 

exdted  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  President  are  suffering  extreme  destitution,  produced  by  recis: 

of  Paraguay  and  the  late  United  Stetes  minister,  devasteting  inundations. 

which,  it  is  understood,  grew  out  of  his  proceedings  in  Our  relations'  with  Mexico  durioff  the  year  kiTe 

giving   asylum  in  the   United   Stetes   legation  to  been  marked  by  an  Increasing  growth  of  mutual  ece- 

alleged  enemies  of  that  republic    The  (Question  of  fldence.    The  Mexican  Government  has  not  yet  Kted 

the  right  to  give  asylum  is  one  always  difficult,  and  upon  the  three  treaties  celebrated  here  last  suuucfr. 

often  productive  or  great  embarrassment.    In  States  for  estoblishing  the  riffhte  of  naturalized  dtisais 

well  organized  and  esteblished.  foreign  powers  refuse  upon  a  liberal  and  just  oasis,  for  regelating  cccsslsr 

either  to  concede  or  exercise  that  ri^ht,  except  as  to  powers,  and  for  the  ac^ustment  of  mutual  oaims. 

persons  actually  belonging  to  the  diplomatic  service.  All  commercial  nations,  as  well  as  idl  friends  of  re- 

On  the  other  hand,  all  suon  powers  insist  upon  exer-  publican  institutions,  have  occasion  to  regret  the  &e- 

oising  the  right  of  asylum  in  States  where  the  law  of  quent  local  disturbances  which  occur  in  some  of  th< 

nations  is  not  fully  acknowledged,  respected,  and  constituent  Stetes  of  Colombia.     Nothing  has  oc^ 

obeyed.  curred,  however,  to  affect  the  harmony  and  ooribi 

The  President  of  Paraguay  is  understood  to  have  friendship  which  have  for  several  years  existed  be- 
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tween  that 'youthful  and  vigoroua  republio  and  our  established  as  an  indei>endent  repnbllo,  or  when  in- 
own,  oorporated  into  the  United  States,  would  be  a  new 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  a  view  to  the  survey  Bouroe  of  strength  and  power.    Conforming  my  ad- 

and  construction  of  a  shijp-canal  across  the  Isthmus  ministration  to  these  prindples.  I  have  on  no  occasion 

of  Darien,  under  the  auspioes  of  the  United  States.  I  lent  support  or  toleration  to  unlawful  expeditions  set 

hope  to  be  able  to  submit  the  results  of  that  negotia-  on  foot  upon  the  plea  of  republioan  propagandism,  or 

tion  to  the  Senate  duxing  its  present  session.  of  national  extension  or  ag^pfandizement.    The  neoes- 

The  very  liberal  treaty  which  was  entered  into  last  sity,  however^  of  repressing  such  unlawful  move- 

yesLT  by  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  has  been  ments  dearly  mdicates  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us 

ratified  by  the  latter  republio.  of  adapting  our  legislative  action  to  the  new  ciroum- 

Costa  Aioa.  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincerely  stances  of  a  decline  of  European  monarchi(»l  power 

friendly  neignbor,    solicits  a  reciproci^  of  trade,  and  influence,  and  the  increase  of  American  republi- 

d^hich  I  commend  to  the  consideration  or  Congress.  oan  ideas,  interests,  and  sympathies. 

The  convention  created  bj[  treaty  between  the  It  cannot  be  long  before  it  will  become  neoessaiy 
United  States  and  Venezuela,  in  July,  1865,  for  the  for  this  Government  to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  the 
nutual  adjustment  of  claims,  has  been  held,  and  its  solution  of  the  political  and  social  problems  which 
ieclsions  nave  been  received  at  the  Department  of  are  continually  kept  before  the  world  by  the  two  re- 
State.  The  heretofore  recognized  Oovernment  of  the  publics  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which  are 
Jnited  States  of  Venezuela  has  been  subverted.  A  now  disolosin^  themselvM  more  distinctly  than  here- 
)rovisional  government  having  been  instituted  under  tofore  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  subiect  is  com- 
drcumstances  which  promise  aurabUicy,  it  has  been  mended  to  vour  consideration  with  all  the  more 
drmally  recognized.  earnestness  oecause  I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  has 

I  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  ask  explanation  arrived  when  even  so  direct  a  proceeding  as  a  propo- 
und satiBfaction  for  national  injuries  committed  by  the  sition  for  an  annexation  of  the  two  republics  of  the 
i^residentof  HaytL  The  political  and  social  condition  island  of  St  Domingo  would  not  only  receive  the 
>f  the  Republics  of  Ha^  and  St.  Domingo  is  very  consent  of  the  people  interested,  but  would  also  give 
insatisfactory  and  punful.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  satisfaction  to  all  other  foreign  nations. 
rhich  has  been  carried  into  effect  throughout  the  I  am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  ex- 
sland  of  St.  Doming  and  the  entire  West  Indies,  tending  our  possessions  it  is  apprehended  by  some 
ixccpt  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo,  that  our  political  system  cannot  successfully  be  ap- 
las  been  followed  by  a  profound  popular  conviction  plied  to  an  area  more  extended  than  our  continent ; 
»f  the  rightfulness  of  republican  institutions,  and  an  out  the  conviction  is  rapidly  fining  ground  in  the 
Dtense  desire  to  secure  them.  The  attempt,  how-  American  mind,  that  witn  the  mcreased  facilities  for 
ver,  to  establish  republics  there  encounters  many  interoommunication  between  all  portions  of  the  earth, 
bstades,  most  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  result  the  prindples  of  free  government,  as  embraced  in 
rom  long-indulged  habits  of  colonial  supineness  and  our  Constitution,  if  faithflilly  maintained  and  carried 
lepondence  upon  European  monarchical  powers,  out,  would  prove  of  sufficient  strength  and  breadth 
V'nile  the  United  States  nave,  on  all  occasions,  pro-  to  comprehend  within  their  sphere  and  influence  the 
essed  a  decided  unwillingness  that  any  part  of  this  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
ontinent  or  of  its  adjacent  islands  shall  be  made  a  The  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  Congress  is 
heatre  for  a  new  establishment  of  monarchical  power,  njg&m  respectfully  invited  to  the  treatv  of  the  estab- 
00  little  has  been  done  by  us,  on  the  other  hand,  lishment  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  the  Hawaiian 
0  attach  the  communities  by  which  we  are  sur-  Einedom,  entered  into  last  year^  and  already  ratified 
ounded  to  our  own  countiy,  or  to  lend  even  a  moral  by  uiat  government.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
upport  to  the  efforts  they  are  so  resolutely  and  so  States  toward  these  islands  is  not  very  different  fix>m 
onstantly  making  to  secure  republican  institutions  that  in  which  they  stand  toward  the  West  Indies.  It 
or  themselves.  It  is  indeed  a  question  of  grave  con-  is  known  and  felt  by  the  Hawidian  Government  and 
idcration  whether  our  recent  and  present  example  is  people  that  their  government  and  institutions  are 
lot  calculated  to  check  the  growth  and  expansion  of  feeble  and  precarious ;  that  the  United  States,  being 
ree  principles,  and  mi^e  those  communities  distrust,  so  near  a  neighbor^  would  be  unwilling  to  see  the 
f  not  dread,  a  government  which  at  will  consigns  to  islands  pass  under  foreign  control.  Their  prosperity 
liUtary  domination  States  that  are  integral  parts  of  is  continually  disturbed^  by  expectations  and  uarms 
ur  Federal  Union,  and,  while  ready  to  resist  any  at-  of  unfriendly  political  proceeding,  as  well  from  the 
empts  by  other  nations  to  extend  to  this  hemisphere  United  States  as  from  other  foreign  powers.  A  red- 
he  monarchioEd  institutions  of  Europe,  assumes  to  prodty  treaty,  while  it  could  not  materially  diminish 
stablish  over  a  large  portion  of  its  people  a  rule  more  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  guar- 
bsolute,  harsh,  and  tyrannical  than  aQy  known  to  antee  of  the  good-will  and  forbearance  of  all  nuions 
ivilized  powers.  until  the  people  of  the  islands  shall  of  themselves,  at 

The  acquisition  of  Alaska  was  made  with  a  view  of  no  distant  day,  voluntarily  apply  for  admission  into 

xtending  national  jurisdiction  and  republican  prind-  the  Union. 

•les  in  the  American  hemisphere.    Believing  that  a  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  has  acceded  to  the  treaty 

urther  step  could  be  taken  in  the  same  direction,  I  negotiated  here  in  January  last,  for  the  security  of 

ast  year  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Den-  tn^e-marks  in  the  interest  of  manufacturers  and 

aar]£  for  the  purchase  of  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  commerce.    I  have  Invited  his  attention  to  the  im- 

nd  St.  John,  on  the  best  terms  then  attainable,  and  portance  of  establishing,  now  while  it  seems  easy  and 

rith  the  express  consent  of  the  people  of  those  practicable,  a  fair  and  equal  regulation  of  the  vast 

ilands.    This  treaty  still  remains  under  considera-  fisheries  belonging  to  the  two  nations  in  the  waters 

ion  in  the  Senate.    A  new  convention  has  been  of  the  North  Padno  Ocean. 

Qtered  into  with  Denmark,  enlarging  the  time  fixed  The  two  treaties  between  the  United  States  and 

or  final  ratification  of  the  ori^nal  treaty.  Italy  for  the  relation  of  consular  powers  and  the 

Comprehensive  national  policy  would  seem  to  sane-  extradition  of  criminals,  negotiated  and  ratified  here 

Ion  the  acquisition  and  incorporation  into  our  Fed-  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have  been  ao> 

vol  Union  of  the  several  adjacent  continental  and  ceptea  and  confirmed  by  the  Itanan  Qovemment.    A 

dsular  communities  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  liberal  consular  convention  which  has  been  negotiated 

•cocefuUy,  lawfully,  and  without  any  violation  of  with  Belgium  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.    The 

lational  lustice,  faith,  or  honor.    Foreign  possession  very  important  treaties  which  were  negotiated  be- 

r  control  of  those  communities  has  hitherto  hindered  tween  tne  United  States  and  North  Germany  and 

he  growth  and  impaired  the  infiuenoe  of  the  United  Bavaria,  for  the  regulation  of  the  rights  of  naturalized 

ttates.    Chronic  revolution  and  anarchy  there  would  dtizens,  have  been  duly  ratified  and  exchaoged,  and 

•e  equally  injurious.    Each  one  of  them,  when  firmly  similar  treaties  have  oeen   entered  into  with  the 
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KioffdomB  of  Belgium  and  Wurtemberg,  and  with 
the  Grand  Bachies  of  Baden  and  Hesse-Dannatadt. 
I  hope  aoon  to  be  able  to  sabmit  equally  aatiafaotoij 
oonventionfl  of  the  aame  character  now  in  the  oourae 
of  negotiation  with  the  respeotive  Govemmenta  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Examination  of  claims  against  the  United  Statea  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Puget's  Sound 
Agricultural  Company,  on  account  of  certun  posses- 
sory rights  in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  Temtory  of 
Washington,  alleged  by  those  companies  in  yirtue  of 
provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  of  June  15, 1846,  haa  been  diligently 
prosecuted,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  interna- 
tional commission  to  which  their  were  submitted  for 
abjudication  by  treaty  between  tno  two  ffovemments. 
of  July  1, 1863,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  oondudea 
at  an  early  day. 

No  practical  regulation  concerning  colonial  trade 
and  the  fisheries  can  be  accomplished  by  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  until  Con- 
gress shall  have  expressed  their  judgment  concerning 
the  principles  involved.  Three  other  questions,  how- 
ever, between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
remain  open  for  adjustment.  These  are,  the  mutual 
rights  of  naturalized  citizens,  the  boundary  question 
— ^involving  the  title  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  on  the 
Pacific  coast — and  mutual  claims  aziaing  since  the 
year  1868,  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  imuries  and  depredations  committed 
under  the  authonty  of  their  respective  governments. 
Negotiations  upon  these  subjects  are  pending,  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  of  beinf  able  to  lay  before  the 
Senate,  for  its  consideration  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, protocols  calculated  to  bring  to  an  end  these 
justly  exciting  and  long-existing  controversies. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese 
Ok>veTnment  upon  the  liberal  and  auspicious  treaty 
wliich  was  recently  celebrated  with  its  plenipotentia- 
ries at  this  ca]9ital. 

Japan  remains  a  theatre  of  civil  war,  marked  by 
reli^ous  incidents  and  polltioal  severities  peculitf 
to  that  lon^-isolated  empire.  The  Executive  haa 
hitherto  mamtuned  strict  neutrality  amonff  the  belli- 
fferents,  and  acknowledges  with  pleasure  uiat  it  haa 
been  frankly  and  fully  sustained  m  that  course  by  the 
enlightened  concurrence  and  cooperation  of  the  other 
treaty  powers,  namely :  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherumds,  North  Gfermany,  and  Italy. 

Spain  having  recenUy  undergone  a  revolution 
marked  by  extraordinary  unanimity  and  preservation 
of  order,  the  provisionid  government  established  at 
Ifadrid  has  been  recognized,  and  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  haa  so  long  happily  existed  between  the 
two  countries  remains  unchanged. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  com- 
munication to  Congress,  dated  the  16th  of  July  last — 
a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  message — that  the 
judgment  of  the  people  should  be  taken  on  the  pro- 
priety of  so  amending  the  Federal  Constitution  that 
It  shall  provide— 

1.  For  an  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  instead  of  through  the 
agency  of  electors,  and  making  them  ineligible  for  re- 
election to  a  second  term. 

2.  For  a  distinct  designation  of  the  person  who 
shall  dischar^  the  duties  of  President,  m  the  event 
of  a  Tacancv  m  that  office  by  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  DOth  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

8.  For  the  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States 
directly  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  instead 
of  by  tne  Legislatures;  and — 

4.  For  the  limitation  to  a  period  of  years  of  the 
terms  of  Federal  judges. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  making 
these  important  modifications  in  the  Constitution,  1 
respectfully  submit  them  for  the  early  and  mature 
consideration  of  Congress.  We  should,  as  far  as  pos-i" 
sible,  remove  all  pretext  for  violations  of  the  organic 
'law,  by  remedying  such  imperfections  as  time  and 


experience  may  develop,  ever  remembering  that  ^  the 
Gonatitutiou  which  at  any  time  exists,  nntil  chaac^ 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  pec^k. 
ia  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all." 

In  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  Ij 
the  Constitution,  I  have  thua  oommunicated  to  C<m- 
gress  information  of  the  atate  of  the  UnicMiY  said  r#- 
ommended  for  their  consideration  such  meaavres  &s 
have  seemed  to  me  necessary  and 'expedient  If 
carried  into  effect,  they  will  hasten  the  aeoomplisb- 
ment  of  the  peat  and  beneficent  purposes  for  wbki 
the  Constitution  was  ordained,  ana  wnich  it  eoo^ 
hensively  states  were,  ^*  to  form  a  more  perfect  Vtasc 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provl^ 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfiac. 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  s&d 
our  posterity."  In  Conffresa  are  Tested  all  k^isb- 
tive  powers,  and  upon  uiem  devolves  the  r»p«es- 
bUity,  as  well  foV  framing  unwise  and  exoesaive  kvs, 
as  for  neglecting  to  devise  and  adopt  mearaies  ab»> 
lutely  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  oountiT.  La 
us  eamestiy  hope  that  before  the  expiration  of  ecr 
respective  terms  of  service,  now  rapidly  drswisf  ;c 
a  close,  an  all-wise  Providenoe  will  so  guide  our  e«xa- 
sels  as  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  Federal  Uckm. 
inspire  reverence  for  the  Constitution,  restate  pros- 
perity and  happiness  to  our  whole  people,  and  pny 
mote  **  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men." 

ANDREW  JOHKS05. 

Wasbinotov,  December  9, 1868. 


Correspondence  between  President  Jonssos 
ana  General  U.  S.  GsiiNT,  relative  to  tki 
office  of  Secretary  of  Wary  etc,  : 

Was  Dbpabtickst.     I 
WASHnroTCH  Crrr,  Febrway  4, 1818. ) 

SiB :  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Sepresentatives  of  the  8d  instant,  I  transmit  h«re- 
with  copies  furnished  me  bv  General  Grant  of  corre- 
spondence between  him  ana  the  President  rebtingtrv 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  which  he  reports  to  be  a£ 
the  correspondence  he  haa  had  with  the  President  oa 
the  subject. 

I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  the  Prendmt 
since  the  12th  of  August  last.  After  the  action  o( tlie 
Senate  on  his  alleged  reason  for  my  snspensioa  frsa 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  I  resumed  the  dwki 
of  that  office  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress.  wlA 
have  continued  to  discharge  them  without  anv'per- 
Bonal  or  written  communication  with  the  PreadecL 
No  orders  have  been  issued  frxmi  this  DepartmeDt  ii 
the  name  of  the  Preaident  with  my  knowledge,  and  I 
have  received  no  orders  from  him. 

The  correspondence  sent  herewith  embraces  aD  tbe 
correspondence  known  to  me  on  the  subject  itf&nd 
to  in  tne  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepresentstires. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  with  great  respect,  toot 
obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  Secrctaiy  of  War. 

Hon.  SCHUTLKB  COLTAX, 

Speaker  oT  the  House  of  Bepresentstire^ 

HSADQUABTKBS  ArICT  OF  TUB  UsTTTSD  StaTXS,  ) 

WASHXKQToir,  Janttary  S4, 186a.  \ 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  veiy  reapecifully  to  reqnert 
to  have  in  writing  the  order  which  the  President  £av« 
me  verbally  on  Sundav.  the  19th  instant,  to  disrefcd 
the  orders  of  Hon.  £.  M.  Stanton  as  Secretaiy  of  War 
until  I  know  from  the  Preaident  himself  test  tliQ^ 
were  his  orders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  very  respectfullv,  vrcr 
obedient  servant,  U.  S.  GRANT,  OenenL 

His  Excellency  A.  Jonirsoir, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

As  requested  in  this  communication.  General  Grant 
is  instructed  in  writing  not  to  obey  any  order  from 
the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  by  the 
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iiroction  of  the  Preaideiit  unless  sncli  order  is  known 
by  the  General  oommftnding  the  Armies  of  the  Uni- 
^d  States  to  have  been  authorixed  by  the  Executive. 

ANDBE^  JOHNSON. 
January  29, 1868. 

HXADQUABTBRS  AbVT  OF  THE  UlinTED  StATSS,  ) 

WASonroTON,  D.  C,  January  28, 1868.     f 

Sib  :  On  t1|s  24th  instant  I  reqaested  you  to  give 
ne  in  writing  the  instructions  which  you  had  pre- 
riously  given  me  verbally,  not  to  obey  any  order  rrom 
tlon.  £.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  unless  I  knew 
;hat  it  came  from  yourself.  To  this  written  request 
[  received  a  message  that  has  left  doubt  in  my  mind 
>f  your  intentions.  To  prevent  any  possible  misun- 
lerstanding,  therefore^  I  renew  the  request  that  you 
vill  give  me  written  mstructions,  and  till  they  are 
'eceived  will  suspend  action  on  your  verbal  ones. 

I  am  compellea  to  ask  these  instructions  in  writing 
n  consequence  of  the  manv  and  gross  misrepresenta- 
ions,  affecting  my  personal  honor,  eirculateot  through 
he  press  for  the  last  fortnight,  purportiufi^  to  come 
rem  the  President,  of  conversations  which  occurred 
iither  with  the  President  privately  in  his  office  or  in 
i/abinot  meeting.  What  is  written  admits  of  no  mis- 
inderstaTiding. 

In  view  of^  the  misrepresentations  referred  to,  it 
v-ill  be  well  to  stato  the  facta  in  the  case. 

Some  time  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary 
)f  War  ad  interim  the  President  asked  me  my  views 
IS  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pursue, 
n  case  the  Senate  should  not  concur  in  his  suspen- 
don,  to  obtun  possession  of  his  office.  My  reply  was. 
n  substance,  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal 
o  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  illustrating  my  posi- 
ion  by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of 
he  Baltimore  police  commissioners. 

In  that  case  I  did  not  doubt  the  technical  right  of 
^rovemor  Swann  to  remove  the  old  commissioners 
ind  to  appoint  their  successors.  As  the  old  com- 
nissionert)  refused  to  gi?e  up,  however,  I  contended 
hut  no  resource  was  left  but  to  appeal  to  the  courts. 

Finding  that  the  President  was  aesirous  of  keeping 
Sir.  Stanton  out  of  office,  whether  sustained  in  the 
lUBpension  or  not,  I  statea  that  I  had  not  looked  par- 
icularly  into  the  "  Tenure-of-Offlce  Bill  »>  but  that 
^hat  I  had  stated  was  a  ^neral  principle,  and  if  I 
ihould  change  my  mind  m  this  particular  case  I 
7ould  inform  him  of  the  fact. 

Subsoquently,  on  reading  the  "  Tenure-of-Offioe 
l\\\  "  clodoly,  I  found  that  I  could  not,  without  viola- 
ion  of  the  law,  refVise  to  vacate  the  office  of  Secretary 
|f  War  the  moment  Mr.  Stanton  was  reinstated  by  the 
>enatej  even  though  the  President  should  order  me 
o  retain  it,  which  lie  never  did. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  learning  on 
^urday.  the  11th  instant,  that  the  Senate  had  taken 
ip  the  suDJect  of  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  after  some 
tonversation  with  Lieutenant-General  Sherman  and 
ome  members  of  my  staff,  in  which  I  stated  that  the 
aw  loft  me  no  discretion  as  to  my  action  should  Mr. 
>tanton  be  reinstated,  and  that  I  intended  to  inform 
lie  President,  I  went  to  the  President  for  the  sole 
>urposo  of  making  this  dedsion  known,  and  did  so 
oake  it  known.  In  doing  this  I  fulfilled  the  promise 
iiade  in  oar  last  preceding  conversation  on  tne  sub* 
iect. 

The  President,  however,  instead  of  accepting  my 
^icw  of  the  reauirements  of  the  **  Tenure-of-Offlce 
iill,''  contendea  that  he  had  suspended  Mr.  Stanton 
inder  the  authoritv  given  by  the  Oonstitution,  and 
•hat  the  same  authority  did  not  preclude  him  from 
'eportlnj?,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  his  reasons  for  the 
iuspenaion  to  the  Senate ;  that,  having  appointed  me 
mder  the  authority  given  by  the  Constitution,  and 
lot  under  any  act  of  Congress,  I  could  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  act.  I  statea  that  the  law  was  binding 
>n  me,  constitutional  or  not,  until  set  aside  by  the 
Jroper  tribunal 

An  hour  or  more  was  consumed,  each  reiterating 


his  views  on  this  subject,  until,  getting  late,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  see  me  a^^ain. 

I  did  not  agree  to  call  again  on  Monday  nor  at  any 
other  dei&nite  time,  nor  was  I  sent  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent until  the  following  Tuesday. 

From  the  lUh  to  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th 
instant,  a  doubt  never  entered  my  mind  about  the 
President's  fully  understanding  my  position,  namely, 
that,  if  the  Senate  reAised  to  concur  m  the  suspension 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  my  powers  as  Secretly  of  War  ad 
inUrim  would  oease,  and  Mr.  Stanton's  right  to  resume 
at  onoe  the  functions  of  his  office  would  under  the  law 
be  indisputable ;  and  I  acted  accordingly.  With  Mr. 
Stanton  I  had  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  subject  of  his  reinstatement,  during  his  suspen- 
sion. I  knew  it  had  been  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  in  the  name  of  Governor  Ooz,  of  Ohio,  for 
Secretary  of  War,  and  thus  save  all  embarrassment-^ 
a  proposition  that  I  sincerely  hoped  he  would  enter- 
tain favorably— General  Sherman  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent, at  my  particular  request,  to  urge  this,  on  the 
13th  instant. 

On  Tuesday  (the  day  Mr.  Stanton  reSntered  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War)  General  Oomstock, 
who  had  carried  my  offldal  letter  announcing  that 
with  Mr.  Stanton's  reinstatement  by  the  Senate  I  had 
oeaaed  to  be  Secretary  of  War  ad  inim%m^  and  who  saw 
the  President  open  and  read  the  commuidcation, 
brought  back  to  me  firom  the  President  a  message 
that  he  wanted  to  see  me  that  day  at  the  Cabinet 
meeting,  after  I  had  made  known  the  fact  that  I  was 
no  longer  Seoretaiy  of  War  ad  interim. 

At  tn&B  meeting,  after  opening  it  as  though  I  were 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  when  reminded  ofthe  noti- 
floation  already  ^ven  him  that  I  was  no  longer  Secre- 
tary of  War  ad  tnterim,  the  President  gave  a  version 
of  the  conversations  alluded  to  already.  In  this  state- 
ment it  was  asserted  that  in  both  conversations  I  had 
agreed  to  hold  on  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
until  displaced  by  the  courts,  or  resign,  so  as  to  place 
the  President  where  he  would  have  been  had  I  never 
accepted  the  office.  After  hearing  the  President 
through,  I  stated  our  conversations  substantially  as 

Siven  m  this  letter.    I  will  add  that  my  conversation 
eforo  the  Cabinet  embraced  other  matter  not  perti- 
nent here,  and  is  therefore  left  out. 

I  in  nowise  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  our  conversations,  though,  to 
soften  the  evident  contradiction  my  statement  gave, 
I  said  ^aUudin^  to  our  first  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject) tne  President  might  have  understood  me  the 
wiqr  he  said,  namely,  that  I  had  promised  to  resign 
if  I  did  not  resist  the  reinstatement.  I  made  no  such 
promise.       I  have  the  honor  to  be.  etc.,  etc., 

U.  S.  GKANT,  General. 
His  Exoellenoy  A.  Johnsoit, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Headquarters  Aritt  ov  the  United  States,  \ 
WASHDroTON,  January  80,  1868.  ) 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  return 
of  my  note  of  the  24th  instant,  with  your  mdorsement 
thereon  that  I  am  not  to  obey  any  order  from  the 
War  Department,  assumed  to  bo  issued  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  unless  such  order  is  known  by 
me  to  have  been  authorized  by  the  Executive ;  and 
in  reply  thereto  to  say  that  I  am  informed  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  War  that  he  has  not  received  from  tho 
Executive  any  order  or  instructions  limiting  or  im- 
pairing his  authority  to  issue  orders  to  the  Army  as 
nas  heretofore  been  his  practice  under  the  law  and 
the  customs  of  the  Department.  While  this  author- 
ity to  the  War  Department  is  not  countermanded,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  evidence  to  me  that  any  orders 
issued  flrom  the  War  Department  by  direction  of  the 
President  are  authorized  by  the  Executive. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  TJ.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
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EzBouTivx  MAirszoK,  January  81, 1868. 

Gbitkral:  I  have  reoolved  your  oommunication 
of  the  28th  instant,  renewing  your  request  of  the  24th. 
that  I  should  repeat  in  a  written  form  my  verbal 
instruotions  of  the  19th  instant,  namely,  that  you 
obey  no  order  fh)m  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  as  »eo- 
retai^  of  War,  unless  you  have  information  that  it 
was  issued  bv  the  Presidents  direction. 

In  Bubmittmg  this  request  Twith  which  I  complied 
on  the  29th  instant),  you  take  occasion  to  alluae  to 
recent  publications  in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  vacation  by  yourself  of  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War  ad  intsrim^  and,  with  the  view 
of  correctinjf  statements  which  vou  tenn  *^  gross  mis- 
representations," give  at  lenfftn  ^our  own  recollec- 
tion of  the  facts  under  which,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  President,  from  whom  you  had  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment,  jjrou  yielded  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  to  the  present  mcumbent. 

As  stated  in  your  oommunication,  some  time  after 
^ou  had  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad 
interim  we  interchanged  views  respecting  the  course 
that  should  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  non-oonour- 
rence  by  the  Senate  in  the  suspension  fVom  office  of 
Mr.  Stanton.  I  sought  that  interview,  calling  myself 
at  the  War  Department.  My  sole  object  in  then 
bringing  the  suoject  to  vour  attention  was  to  ascer- 
tain aennitely  what  woula  be  your  own  action  should 
such  an  attempt  be  made  for  his  restoration  to  the 
War  Department.  That  object  was  accomplished; 
for  the  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that,  if,  upon  reflection,  you  should  prefer 
not  to  become  a  party  to  the  controversy,  or  snould 
conclude  that  it  would  be  your  duty  to  surrender  the 
Department  to  Mr.  Stanton  upon  action  in  his  favor 
by^  the  Senate,  you  were  to  return  the  office  to  me 

Srior  to  a  decision  hj^  the  Senate,  in  order  that,  if  I 
esired  to  do  so,  I  might  designate  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed you.  It  must  luve  been  apparent  to  you  that, 
had  not  this  understanding  been  reached,  it  was  my 
purpose  to  relieve  you  from  the  further  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  to 
appoint  some  other  person  in  that  capacity. 

Other  conversations  upon  this  suoject  ensued,  all 
of  them  having,  on  my  part,  the  same  object,  and 
leading  to  the  same  oonoluBionas  the  first.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  refer  to  any  of  them,  except- 
ing that  of  Saturday,  the  11th  instant,  mentioned  in 
your  communication.  As  it  was  then  known  that  the 
Donate  had  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  I  was  anxious  to  learn  ^our  determination. 
After  a  protracted  interview,  during  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ^*  Tenure-of-Office  BilP'  were  freely  dis- 
cussed, you  said  that,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  m  our 
first  conferencCj  you  would  either  return  the  office  to 
my  possession,  in  time  to  enable  me  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor before  final  action  by  the  Senate  upon  Mr. 
Stanton^s  suspension,  or  would  remain  as  its  head, 
awaiting  a  decision  of  the  question  by  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  then  understood  that  there  would 
be  a  further  conference  on  Monday,  by  which  time,  I 
supposedj  jovL  would  be  prepared  to  inform  me  of  your 
final  decision.  Tou  failea,  however,  to  fulfil  the 
engagement^  and  on  Tuesday  notified  me,  in  writing, 
of  the  receipt  by  you  of  official  notification  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
at  the  same  time  informed  me  that,  **  according  to  the 
act  rej^ulating  the  tenure  of  certain  ci^  offices,  your 
functions  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim  ceased  from 
the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice.''  You  thus, 
in  disregard  of  the  unaerstandin^  between  us,  va- 
cated the  office  without  having  given  me  notice  of 
your  intention  to  do  so.  It  is  out  just,  however,  to 
say  that,  in  your  communication,  you  claim  that  vou 
did  inform  me  of  your  purpose,  and  thus  "  Ailfilled 
the  promise  made  m  our  last  preceding  conversation 
on  this  subject.''  The  fact  that  such  a  promise  ex- 
isted is  evidence  of  an  arrangement  oithe  kind  I 
have  mentioned.  You  had  found  in  our  first  confer- 
ence ^^  that  the  President  was  desirous  of  keeping 


Mr.  Stanton  out  of  office,  whether  sostuned  in  the 
suspension  or  not."  You  knew  what  reasons  had  in« 
duced  the  President  to  ask  from  you  a  promise.  Yos 
also  knew  that,  in  case  your  views  of  duty  dSd  not 
accord  with  his  own  convictions,  it  was  Iqs  puxpoge 
to  fill  your  place  by  another  appointment.  Evei 
ignoring  the  existence  of  a  positive  nnderstandis^ 
Mtween  us,  these  conclusions  were  plainly  dedna- 
ble  from  our  various  conversations.  It  is  oertsin, 
however,  that,  even  under  these  cireamstanoes,  joa 
did  not  offer  to  return  the  place  to  my  posseasoa ; 
buL  according  to  your  own  statement,  placed  yonr- 
self  in  a  position  where,  could  I  have  antidpsted 
your  action,  I  would  have  been  compelled  to  a^  of 
youvss  I  was  compelled  to  ask  of  you  predecessor  ia 
the  War  Department,  a  letter  of  resignation,  or  else 
to  resort  to  the  more  disagreeable  expedient  of  siis- 
pending  you  by  a  successor. 

As  stated  in  ^our  letter,  the  nomination  of  Gorera- 
or  Cox,  of  Ohio,  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Wir 
was  suggested  tq  me.  His  appointment,  as  Mr. 
Stanton's  successor,  was  urged  m  your  name,  Bnd  it 
was  said  that  his  selection  would  save  further  ^t- 
barrassment.  I  did  not  think  that  in  the  s^ecdos  of 
a  Cabinet  officer  I  should  be  trammelled  by  snch  cca- 
siderations.  I  was  prepared  to  take  the  respozsi- 
bility  of  deciding  the  question  in  accordance  viti 
my  ideas  of  constitutional  duty,  and,  having  de- 
termined upon  a  course  which  1  deemed  right  sod 
proper,  was  anxious  to  learn  the  steps  you  wcoki 
take,  snould  the  possession  of  the  War  DepartoKBt 
be  demanded  by  Mr.  Stanton.  Had  your  action  been 
in  conformity  to  the  understanding  l>etween  n&,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  embarrassment  would  have  at- 
tained its  present  proportions,  or  that  the  probabiliiy 
of  its  repetition  woula  have  been  so  g^reat. 

I  know  that,  with  a  view  to  an  early  tenninatiGQ 
of  a  state  of  amurs  so  detrimental  to  the  public  in- 
terests, you  voluntarily  offered  both  on  Wednesday, 
the  15th  instant,  and  on  the  suooeecUnf  Soadar.  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Stanton,  and  ui]ge  npon  nim  that  the 
good  of  the  service  required  his  resignation.  I  con- 
fess that  I  considered  your  proposal  as  a  sort  of  rep- 
aration for  the  failure  on  your  part  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  an  understanding  more  than  onee  repeated, 
which  I  thought  had  received  your  full  assent,  azsl 
under  which  you  could  have  returned  to  me  tl» 
office  which  I  nad  conferred  upon  you,  thus  saricf 
yourself  fh>m  embarrassment  and  leaving  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  properly  belonj^ed,  with  the 
President,  who  is  aooountaole  for  the  mithfol  execs- 
tion  of  the  laws. 

I  have  not  yet  been  informed  by  yon,  whether,  as 
twice  proposed  by  yourself,  you  have  oaDed  upoa 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  made  an  efiort  to  induce  him  vol- 
untarily to  retire  from  the  War  Department. 

You  conclude  your  communication  with  a  reler- 
ence  to  our  conversation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cabineif 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant  In  your  aeooaat 
of  what  then  occurred,  you  say  that  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  his  version  of  our  previous  eonversa- 
tions,  you  stated  them  substantially  as  given  in  yoor 
letter,  that  you  in  no  wise  admitted  the  oorrectKSt 
of  his  statement  of  them,  "  though,  to  soften  the 
evident  contradiction  my  statement  gave,  I  s«ud  (al- 
ludinff  to  our  first  conversation  on  toe  snbjeet)  tk« 
Presiaent  might  have  understood  in  the  war  he 
said,  nameljr,  that  I  promised  to  resign  if  I  did  i^ 
resist  the  reinstatement.    I  made  no  snch  promise.''* 

Mv  recollection  of  what  then  transpired  is  dttstet- 
rically  the  reverse  of  your  narration.  In  the  presence 
of  the  Cabinet,  I  asked  you : 

Mrst,  If,  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  shortiT 
after  your  appointment  as  Secretary  or  War  ad  i*- 
terim^  you  did  not  agree  either  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department,  and  abide  any  judicial  pro- 
ceedings that  might  follow  non-concm-renee  bv  tht 
Senate  in  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension,  or,  shonlJ  yen 
wish  not  to  become  involved  in  sucn  a  controversy, 
to  put  me  in  the  same  position  with  respeot  to  the 
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offico  as  I  oooapied  previous  to  your  appointment,  by  representations  "  oontained   In  these   artidles,  and 

returning  it  to  me  in  time  to  anticipate  such  action  by  which  my  statement  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  my  letter 

the  Senate.  of  the  28th  ultimo  was  intended  to  correct ;  ana  I  here 

This  yon  admitted.  reassert  the  correctness  of  my  statements  in  that  letter, 

Second.  I  then  asked  you  if.  at  our  conference  on  any  thing  in  yours  in  reply  to  it  to  the  contrary  not- 

the  pieceding  Saturday,  I  haa  not,  to  avoid  misun-  withstanding. 

dorstanding,  requested  you  to  state  what  you  intend-  I  confess  my  surprise  that  the  Cabinet  officers  re- 
ed to  do ;  and  further,  if,  in  reply  to  that  inqiury,  ferred  to  should  so  greatly  misapprehend  the  facts  in 
you  had  not  referred  to  our  fonner  convenations,  say-  the  matter  of  admissions  alleged  to  have  been  made 
mg  that  from  them  I  understood  your  position,  and  by  me  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  14th  ultimo  as 
that  your  action  would  be  consistent  wiui  the  under-  to  suffer  their  names  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
stanmng  which  had  been  reached.  charges  in  the  newspaper  article  referred  to,  or  agree 

To  these  questions  you  also  replied  in  the  aiflrma-  in  the  accuracy,  as  you  affirm  the^.  do,  of  your  ac- 
tive, count  of  what  occurred  at  that  meeting. 

Third.  I  next  asked  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  our  You  know  that  we  parted  on  Saturday,  the  11th 
interview  on  Saturday,  it  was  not  understood  that  we  ultimo,  without  any  promise  on  my  part,  either  ex- 
were  to  have  another  conference  on  Monday,  be-  press  or  implied,  to  the  effect  that  1  would  hold  on  to 
fore  final  action  by  the  Senate  in. the  case  of  Mr.  the  office  or  Secretary  of  War  €ui  itUerim  against  the 
Stanton.  action  of  the  Senate,  or,  declining  to  do  so  myself. 

You  replied  that  such  was  the  understanding,  but  would  surrender  it  to  you  before  such  action  was  had, 

bhat  you  did  not  suppose  the  Senate  would  act  so  or  that  I  would  see  you  again  at  any  fixed  time  on 

soon ;  that  on  Monday  vou  had  been  engaged  in  a  the  subject. 

conference  with  General  Sherman,  and  were  occu-  The  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  by  you  to 

pied  with  ''  many  little  matters,"  and  asked  if  Gkn-  have  been  made  by  me  would  have  Involved  a  resist- 

)ral  Sherman  had  not  called  on  that  day.    What  anoeto  law  and  an  inconsistency  with  the  whole  his- 

relevancy  General  Sherman^s  visit  to  me  on  Monday  tory  of  my  connection  with  the  suspension  of  Mr. 

tmd  with  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  then  to  Stanton. 

tiave  called,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  as  he  cor-  From  our  conversations  and  my  wntten  protest  of 

tainly  did  not  inform  me  whether  you  had  deter-  August  1, 1867,  agunst  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 

uined  to  retain  possession  of  the  office,  or  to  afford  vou  must  have  known  that  my  greatest  objection  to 

no  an  opportunity  to  appoint  a  successor,  in  advance  nis  removal  or  suspension  was  the  fear  that  some  one 

Df  any  attempted  reinstatement  of  Mr.  Stanton.  would  be  appointed  in  his  stead  who  would,  by  oppo- 

This  account  of  what  passed  between  us  at  the  sition  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  restoration  or  the 

Cabinet  meeting  on  the  14th  instant  widely  differs  Southern  States  to  their  proper  relations  to  the  Gov- 

Tom  that  contfuned  in  your  communication,  for  it  cmment,  embarrass  the  Army  in  the  performance  of 

>hows  that^  instead  of  having  "  stated  our  conversa-  duties  especially  imposed  upon  it  by  tnese  laws ;  and 

ions  as  ^ven  in  the  letter ''  which  has  made  this  it  was  to  prevent  such  an  appointment  that  I  accepted 

-eply  necessaiy.  you  admitted  that  my  recital  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  not  for 

;hem  was  entirely  accurate.    Sincerely  anxious,  how-  the  purpose  of  enablm^  you  to  g|et  rid  of  Mr.  Stanton 

)ver,  to  be  correct  in  my  statements,  I  have  to-day  by  my  withholding  it  irom  him  in  opposition  to  law, 

nado  this  narration  of  what  occurred  on  the  14th  in-  or,  not  doing  so  myself,  surrendering  it  to  one  who 

itant  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  then  would,  as  the  statements  and  assumptions  in  your 

>ro8ent.     They,  without  exception,  agree  in  its  ao-  communication  plainly  indicate  was  sought, 

curacy.  And  it  was  to  avoid  this  same  duiger,  as  well  as  to 

It  IS  onlv  necessary  to  add  that  on  Wednesday  relieve  you  fh>m  the   personal   embarrassment  in 

nomii]^,  tne  15th,  you  called  on  me,  in  company  which  Mr.  Stanton's  reinstatement  would  place  you, 

vith  Lieutenant-General  Sherman.    After  some  pre-  that  I  ui^ed  the  appointment  of  Gk>vemor  Cox,  be- 

iminory  conversation,  jou  remarked  that  an  article  lieving  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  also  to 

n  the  National  InUmgencer.  of  that  date,  did  you  Mr.  Stanton,  satisfied  as  I  was  that  it  was  the  good 

nuch  injustice.    I  replied  that  I  had  not  read  the  of  the  country,  and  not  the  office,  the  latter  desired. 

f/Uelligencer  of  that  morning     You  then  first  told  On  the  16th  ultimo,  in  presence  of  General  She> 

ne  that  it  was  your  intention  to  urge  Mr.  Stanton  to  man,  I  stated  to  you  that  I  thought  Mr.  Stanton 

'esign  his  office.  would  resign,  but  did  not  say  that  I  would  advise 

After  you  had  withdrawn,  I  carefully  read  the  arti-  him  to  do  so.    On  the  18th  I  did  agree  with  General 

ile  of  which  you  had  spoken,  and  found  that  its  Sherman  to  go  and  advise  him  to  that  course,  and  on 

(tatements  of  the  understanding  between  us  were  the  19th  I  hSi  an  interview  alone  with  Mr.  Stanton, 

tubatantially  correct.    On  the  1  iTth.  I  caused  it  to  be  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  any  advice  to 

ead  to  four  of  the  five  members  or  the  Cabinet  who  him  of  the  kind  would  be  useless,  and  I  so  informed 

vere  present  at  our  conference  on  the  14th,  and  they  General  Sherman. 

soncurred  in  the  general  accuracy  of  its  statements  Before  I  consented  to  advise  Mr.  Stanton  to  resign, 
-especting  our  conversation  upon  that  occasion.  I  understood  from  him.  in  a  conversation  on  the  sub- 
In  reply  to  vour  communication,  I  have  deemed  it  ject  immediately  after  nis  reinstatement,  that  it  was 
>roper,  in  order  to  prevent  fttrther  misunderstand-  his  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congrtas  entitled  **  An  act 
ng,  to  make  this  simple  recital  of  facts.  temporarily^  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  Executive  De- 
Very  respeotfully^oure,  partmenta  in  certain  cases,"  approved  February  20, 
AKDREW  JOHNSON.  1868,  was  repealed  by  subsequent  legislation,  which 

General  U.  S.  GsAirr,  commanding  U.  S.  Armies.  materially  mfiuencea  my  action.    Previous  to  this 

time  I  had  had  no  doubt  that  the  law  of  1868  was 

HiSADQVABTXBS  Abict  ov  thb  United  Statks,  )  Still  iu  force,  and,  notwithstanding  my  action,  a  fiiller 

WASHuroTOir,  J>.  C,  Fdrwtry  8, 1868.     f  examination  of  the  law  leaves  a  question  in  my  mind 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  whether  it  is  or  is  not  repeaJed ;  this  being  the  case, 

>f  your  communication  of  the  81st  ultimo  in  answer  I  could  not  now  advise  his  resignation,  lest  the  same 

0  mine  of  the  28th  ultimo.    After  a  careful  reading  danger  I  apprehended  on  his  first  removal  might 

ind  comparison  of  it  with  the  article  in  the  NaiiovM  follow. 

TrUelliffenc^r  of  the  15th  ultimo,  and  the  article  over  The  course  you  would  have  it  understood  I  agreed 

he  initials  "  J.  B.  S."  in  the  New  York  World  of  the  to  pursue  was  in  violation  of  law  and  without  orders 

!7th  ultimo,  purporting  to  be  based  upon  ^our  state-  fVom  you,  while  the  course  I  did  pursue,  and  which  I 

ncnt  and  that  or  the  members  of  your  Cabinet  there-  never  doubted  you  fully  understood,  was  in  accord- 

n  named,  I  find  it  to  be  but  a  reiteration— only  some-  ance  with  law,  and  not  in  disobedience  of  any  orders 

rhAt  more  in  detail — of  the  ^^  many  and  gross  mis-  of  my  superior. 
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And  now,  Mr.  President,  where  my  honor  as  a  sol-  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton.*'    Yon  then  state  tbat 

dier  and  intea^ty  as  a  man  have  been  so  violently  you  had  fears  the  President  would,  on  the  remoril 

assailed,  pardon  me  for  sayiiu^  that  I  can  but  regard  of  Mr.  Stanton,  appoint  some  one  in  his  plaice  whc 

this  whole  matter,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  as  would  embarrass  the  Anny  in  canying  out  Uie  TEeoo- 

an  attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resistance  of  law  for  struction  acts,  and  add : 

which  you  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  in  *^  It  was  to  prevent  such  appointment  that  I  as- 


vour  subordinate— without   having   countermanded  to  one  who  would,  as  ^e  statements  and  assomp- 

his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey.  tions  in  your  communication  plainly  indicate  ra 

With  assurance,  Mr.  President,  that  nothing  lesa  sought." 

than  a  vindication  of  my  |>ersonal  honor  and  charac'  first  of  all,  you  here  admit  that,  trom  the  '^ar 

ter  could  have  induced  this  correspondence  on  my  beginning  of  what  you  term  **  the  whole  histary"  ol 

part.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  your  connection  with  Mr.  Stanton's  saspenncHi,  joc 

obedient  servant,               U.  S.  GBAliT,  General.  intended  to  circumvent  the  Preadent.  It  was  to  canr 

His  Excellency  A.  Jomrsoir,  out  that  intent  that  you  accepted  the  appointeiesL 

President  of  the  United  States.  This  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time  of  yoor  accep<- 

•,  ance.    It  was  not.  then,  in  obedience  to  the  order  c* 

To  the  Haute  of  BepretsrUaiives :  youp  superior,  as  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  ibi 

In  oomphancc  with  the  resolution  adopted  yester-  you  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.      You  knev  ii 

day  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  requesting  any  wa«  the  President's  purpose  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanfca 

fhrther  correspondence  the  President  "  may  have  had  from  resuming  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  csd 

with  General  U.  8.  Grant,  in  addition  to  that  hereto-  you  intended  to  defeat  that  purpose.     You  aoc^ieed 

fore  submitted,  on  the  subiect  of  the  recent  vacation  the  office,  not  in  the  interest  of  ther  President,  hot  of 

by  the  latter  oi  the  War  Office,"  I  transmit  herewith  Mr.  Stanton.    If  this  purpose,  so  entertained  by  vctn, 

a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to  General  Grant  had  been  confined  to  yourself;  if,  when  aoceptiii^tiie 

on  the  10th  instant,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  ac-  office,  you  had  done  so  with  a  mental  reserrodrai  to 

companymg  papers.                          ^sr  rr\   xrc    w  frustrate  the  President^  it  would  have  been  a  tad: 

r»ji^                 JOHNSON.  deception.     In  the  ethics  of  some  persona  sarfi  a 

Washinotok-,  D.  C.,  February  11, 1868.  course  is  allowable ;  but  you  cannot  stand  even  upoa 

that  questionable  ^und.    The  *' history"  of  j<ki 

ExEcurrvB  Mansion,  F^ruary  10, 1868.  connection  with  this  transaction,  as  written  br  vear- 

GsmsBAL :  The  extraordinaiy  character  of  your  let-  self,  places  you  in  a  different- predicament,  and  sisovs 

terof  the  8d  instant  would  seem  to  preclude  any  reply  that  vou  not  only  concealed  your  design  from  the 

on  my  part,  but  the  manner  in  which  publicity  has  Presiaent,  but  induced  him  to  suppose  that  you  wooJd 

been  given  to  the  correspondence  of  which  that  let-  carry  out  his  purpose  to  keep  Mr.  Stanton  out  of 

ter  forms  a  port,  and  the  grave  questions  which  are  office  b^  retaining  it  yourself  after  an  axtempted 

involved,  induce  me  to  take  this  mode  of  giviog,  as  a  restoration  by  the  Senate,  so  as  to  require  Mr.  ^tan- 

proper  sequel  to  the  communications  wich  have  ton  to  establish  his  right  W  judicial  decisioQ. 

passed  between  us,  the  statements  of  the  five  mem-  I  now  give  that  part  of  tnis  ^*  hiatorv^"  as  written 

oers  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  present  on  the  occasion  by  yourself  in  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo : 

of  our  conversation  on  the  llth  ultimo.    Copies  of  "Sometime  after  I  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretazr 

the  letters  which  they  have  addressed  to  me  upon  of  War  ad  interim  the  President  asked  me  my  vis^s 

the  subject  are  accordingly  herewith  enclosed.  as  to  the  course  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  pumxe, 

Tou  speak  of  my  letter  of  the  81st  ultimo  as  a  reit-  in  case  the  Senate  should  not  concur  in  hia  auspes- 

eration  of  the  *^  many  and  gross  inisrepresentationa  "  sion,  to  obtain  possession  of  his  office.  My  reply  vis 

contained  in  certain  newspaper  articles,  and  reas-  in  substance,  tnat  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appe^ 

sert  the  correctness  of  the  statements  contained  in  to  the  courts  to  reinstate  him,  iUnstrating^  my  posi- 

vour  communication  of  the  2dth  ultimo,  adding— and  tion  by  citing  the  ground  I  had  taken  in  the  case  of 

here  I  give  your  own  words — "  any  thing  in  yours  in  the  Baltimore  police  commissioners.^' 

reply  to  it  to  the  contrary  notwithstandinir.''  Now,  at  that  tune,  as  you  admit  in  your  letter  of 

When  a  controversy  upon  matters  of  fact  reaches  the  8d  instant^  you  held  the  office  for  the  reir  oV 
the  point  to  which  'tnis  has  been  brought,  further  ject  of  defeatmg  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  In  tfast 
assertion  or  denial  between  the  immediate  parties  letter  you  say  that  in  accepting  the  office  one  modte 
should  cease,  especidly  where,  upon  either  side,  it  was  to  prevent  the  President  from  appK>inting  scsst 
loses  the  character  of  the  respectfiu  discussion  which  other  person  who  would  retain  possession,  and  tbcs 
is  required  by  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stand  make  ludicial  proceedings  necessarv.  Ton  knew  tJie 
to  each  other,  and  degenerates  in  tone  and  temper.  Presiaent  was  unwilling  to  trust  Che  office  with  a&r 
In  such  a  case,  if  there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon  out  one  who  would  not,  by  nolding  it,  compel  Mr.  Stao- 
the  opposing  statements,  conclusions  must  be  drawn  ton  to  resort  to  the  courts.  You  perfectly  nndentnod 
from  those  statements  alone,  and  from  whatever  in-  that  in  this  interview,  ^^  some  time  "  after  you  aoeepted 
trinsio  probabilities  they  afford  in  favor  of  or  against  the  office,  the  President,  not  content  wiUi  your  sUe&w, 
either  of  the  parties.  1  shoi:dd  not  slirink  firom  this  desired  an  expression  of  your  views,  and  you  as- 
test  in  this  controversy ;  but,  fortunately^  it  is  not  left  swered  him  that,  Mr.  Stanton  "  would  have  to  appeil 
to  this  test  alone.  Tnere  were  five  Oabmet  officers  to  the  courts.''  If  the  President  had  repoeed  eoeS- 
present  at  the  conversation,  tiie  detail  of  which,  in  dence  before  he  knew  your  views,  and  that  confidewe 
my  letter  of  the  2dth  ultimo,  you  allow  yourself  to  had  been  violated,  it  might  have  been  said  he  raa^ 
say,  contains  ^*  many  and  gross  misrepresentations."  a  mistake ;  but  a  violation  of  confidence  reposed  after 
These  gentlemen  heard  that  conversation,  and  have  that  conversation  was  no  mistake  of  his  nor  of  yean, 
read  my  statement.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  It  is  the  fact  only  that  needs  be  stated,  that  at  ibe 
I  leave  the  proof  without  a  word  of  comment.  date  of  this  conversation  you  did  not  intend  to  hold 

I  deem  it  proper,  before  concluding  this  communi-  the  office  with  the  purpose  of  forcing  Mr.  SttntoQ 

cation,  to  notice  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  into  court,  but  did  hold  it  then^  and  had  accepted  tt 

your  letter.  to  prevent  that  course  from  bein^  carried  out.    In 

You  say  that  a  performance  of  the  promises  alleged  other  words,  you  said  to  the  President,  "  that  is  the 

to  have  been  made  by  you  to  the  President  "would  proper  course,"  and  you  swd  to  yourself,  "I  hat? 

have  involved  a  resistance  to  law  and  an  inconsist-  accepted  this  office,  and  now  hold  it,  to  defeat  tbil 

ency  with  the  whole  history  of  my  connection  with  course."    The  excuse  you  make  in  a  subsequent  par- 
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Lgrapb.  of  that  letter  of  the  2Stli  ultimo,  that  after-  the  President,  but  will  obey  his  indirect  order.    If, 

vara  jou  chan^d  your  views  as  to  what  would  be  as  you  say,  there  has  been  a  praotioe  in  the  War  De- 

i  proper  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  partment  to  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 

low  under  consideration.    The  point  is,  that,  before  dent  without  his  direction,  does  not  the  precise  order 

rou  chan^dyourviews^  you  had  secretly  determined  you  have  requested  and  nave  receivea  <^anffe  the 

o  do  the  very  thing  whicn  at  last  you  did — ^surrender  practice  as  to  the  General  of  the  Army  f   Ooiud  not 

he  office  to  Mr.  Stanton.    You  may  have  changed  the  President  countermand  any  such  order  issued  to 

^our  views  as  to  the  law.  but  you  certainlv  did  not  you  from  the  War  Department?   If  you  should  re- 

ihange  your  views  as  to  tne  course  you  haa  marked  oeive  an  order  from  that  Department,  issued  in  the 

)ut  for  yourself  from  the  beginning.  name  of  the  President,  to  do  a  special  act,  and  an  order 

I  will  only  notice  one  more  statement  in  your  let-  directly  from  the  President  liimself  not  to  do  the  act, 

er  of  the  8d  instant — that  the  performance  of  the  is  there  a  doubt  which  you  are  to  obey  f   You  answer 

>romises  which  it  is  alleged  were  made  by  you  would  the  question  when  you  say  to  the  President,  in  your 

Lave  involved  you  in  the  resistance  of  law.    I  know  letter  of  the  8d  instant,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  "  my 

*f  no  statute  that  woidd  have  been  violated  had  superior  and  your  subordinate  J'*  and  yet  you  refuse 

'ou,  carrying  out  your  promises  in  ffood  faith,  ten-  obedience  to  the  superior  out  of  deference  to  the  sub- 

lered  your  resignation  when  you  concluded  not  to  be  ordinate, 

nade  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings.    You  add :  Without  frirther  comment  upon  the  insubordinate 

**  I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  attitude  which  you  have  assumed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 

>y  your  recent  orders  directing  me  to  disobey  orders  know  how  you  can  relieve  yourself  from  obedience 

h>m  the  Secretary  of  War,  my  superior  and  your  to  the  orders  of  the  President,  who  is  made  by  the 

ubordinate,  without  having  countermanded  his  au-  Constitution  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 

hority  to  Issue  the  orders  I  am  to  disobey.*'  and  NaVy,  and  is  therefore  the  official  superior  as 

On  the  24th  ultimo  you  addressed  a  note  to  the  well  of  the  General  of  the  Army  as  of  the  Secretary 

^resident,  requesting  in  writing  an  order  given  to  of  War.                 Kespectfullyyours, 

ou  verbally  five  days  before,  to  disregard  orders  from  ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

fir.  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  War  until  you  ^*  knew  General  U.  S.  Gra.nt,  commanding  Armies  of  the 

rom  the  President  himself  that  they  were  his  or-  United  States,  Wasmngton,  D.  0. 

lers,"  

On  the  29th,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  did  Chp¥  of  leUer  ^oddrtaMd  to  each  of  the  members  of 

five  you  instructions  in  writing  "**  not  to  obey  any  ^e  Oabinei  preterU  at  the  convereation  between  tM 

•rder  from  the  War  Department  assumed  to  be  issued  R/'esideni  and  General  Grant  on  the  lHh  of  Jan- 

>y  the  direction  of  .the  President,  unless  such  order  ^''Ty*  18^8. 

9  known  by  the  General  commanding  the  amdes  of  Ezeouttvb  Majtbiok,         ) 

he  United  States  to  have  been  auSiorized  by  the  ^            Washikotoit,  D.  C,  February  6, 1868.  ) 

Executive."  otr:  The  Chronicle  of  this  morning  contains  a 

There  are  some  orders  which  a  Secretary  of  War  correspondence  between  the  President  and  General 

nay  issue  without  the  authority  of  the  President:  Grant,  reported  ftt>m  the  War  Department,  in  answer 

hero  are  others  which  he  issues  simply  as  the  agent  ^  ^  resolution  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.    I 

•f  the  President,  and  which  purport  to  DC  "bydireo-  ^^  to  <»ll  Tour  attention  to  that  correspondence, 

ion  "  of  the  President.    For  such  orders  the  Presi-  ana  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the 

lent  is  responsible,  and  he  should  therefore  know  and  conversation  oetween    the  President   and   General 

inderstand  what  they  are  before  giving  such  ^^  direo-  Grant,  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 

ion.'*    Mr.  Stanton  states  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  of  January,  and  to  request  you  to  state  what  was  said 

Qstant,  which  accompanies  the  published  correspond-  "*  t*^*  conversation, 

tnce,  that  he  "  has  had  no  correspondence  wiui  the  •                 Very  respectftilly,  youra, 

^resident  since  the  12th  of  August  last ; "  and  he  fiir-  ANDKE  W  JOHNSON. 

her  says  that  since  he  resumed  the  duties  of  the  __  _    _     _, 

•ffico  he  has  continued  to  discharge  them  **  without  „       ^     WASHiiroToir,  D.  C,  F^frttarn  6, 1868. 

iny  personal  or  written   communication   with  the  Sir:  Yoot  note  of  this  date  was  handed  to  me  this 

^resident ; "   and  he  adds,  "  No  orders  have  been  ovoping*     My  recollection  of  the  conversation  at  the 

asued  from  this  Department  in  the  name  of  the  Pres-  Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January, 

dent  with  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  received  no  corresponds  with  your  statement  of  it  in  the  letter 

>rder8  from  hifti."                                          .  of  the  Slst  ultimo,  in  the  published  correspondence. 

It  thus  seems  that  Mr.  Stanton  now  discharges  the  The  three  points  spedfled  in  that  letter,  giving  your 

luties  of  the  War  Department  without  any  reference  wcoUcoUon  of  the  conversation,  are  conrwtlvsta^ 

o  the  President,  and  without  using  his  name.  V«7  respectfuUy,            GIDEON  WELLES. 

My  order  to  you  had  only  reference  to  orders  "  as-  ^o  the  Pbesideht. 

lumed  to  be  issued  by  the  direction  of  the  President."  m                tx                     -bh          «  ^.^/.« 

:t  would  appear  firom  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  that  you  «„ .    Tbkastjbt  DaPABTMiarT,  i^j&jTjow  6, 1868. 

lave  received  no  such  orders  ftx)m  him.    However,  SP'  ^  ^*^«  received  your  note  of  the  6th  instant, 

n  your  note  to  the  President  of  the  80th  ultimo,  in  ^^.J^J  attention  to  tiie  correspondence  between 

Thich  you  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  written  ^SSf^/J?  ^.?®?l  ^''*^**  S*  published  in  the 

>rdor  of  the  29th,  you  say  that  ySu  have  been  in-  ^i^J^,j{  J^^l^r^  especmlly  to  that  part  of  it* 

bnnod  by  Mr.  Stakton  that  he  h»  not  received  any  5^°^  ^^  ^  3^*5  .'iS^'"^  *'  *^?  ^*^'''®i  ™^'" 

>rder  lidSting  his  authority  to  issue  orders  to  the  l^^^,  Tuesday,  the  14th  ultimo,  and  requesting  me 

irmy,  aocording  to  the  practice  of  the  Department,  ^j^^^  ^^*'  Vt^it^  ?  ^f  convereation  referred  to. 

tnd  stote  that  *^while  thSs  authority  to  the  War  De-  I  oaimot  undertake  to  state  the  precise  language 

)artment  is  not  countermanded  it  wUl  be  satisfactory  ^<^»  ?^*  ti?^^®  "°  hesitation  m  sajrmg  that  your 

evidence  to  me  that  any  orders  issued  from  the  Wii  f^<5?^*  <*{  ^  conversation,  as  given  in  your  letter 

[)epartment  by  direction  of  the  President  are  autiior-  *?  ^f  "^  ^?'^*  ^<?®f  ^^i°^  r®  ^i?*  i        '^'  "?5" 

2cd  by  the  Executive."  ste^iaUy  and  m  all  important  particukra  accords 

The  President  issues  an  order  to  you  to  obey  no  ^tn  mj  woollection  of  it.        .    _.    ^ 

>rder  from  the  War  Department,  purporting  tb  be  ^'^^  «^**  '~P«<^*»  ^^^mml^^Sf  nS^'^hnrr 

uade  "  by  the  direction  ot  the  Prildent,"  ^tU  you        m.  ^  j^ ^^^^  MoCULLOCH. 


tiavQ  referred  it  to  him  for  his  approval.  You  reply 
:hat  you  have  received  the  President's  order,  and 
will  not  obey  it,  but  will  obey  an  order  puiporting 

Jo  be  given  by  his  direction,  if  it  comes  from  the  War ^ ^ ^.  .„„  „,„  ^  „„_ 

Department.    You  will  not  obey  the  direct  order  of     ruary,  calling  my  attention  to  the  correspondence, 


:h8t  you  have  received  the  President's  order,  and  PosT-OmoB  DEPABTMXirr,     ) 

srill  not  obey  it,  but  will  obey  an  order  puiporting  Washinqtok,  Februaary  6, 1868.  J 

jO  be  given  by  his  direction,  if  it  comes  from  the  War        Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  or  the  6th  Feb- 
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published  in  the  ChranieU^  between  the  ProBident 
and  Qeneral  Grant,  and  eHpeciallv  to  that  part  of  it 
which  refers  to  the  oonversation  Between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Grant  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  of  Januaiy,  with  a  request  that  I 
state  wnat  was  said  in  that  conversation. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  read 
carefully  the  correspondence  in  question,  and  par- 
ticularly the  letter  or  the  President  to  General  Grant, 
dated  January  31, 1868.  The  following  extraot  from 
your  letter  of  the  81st  January  to  General  Grant  is. 
according  to  my  recollection,  a  correct  statement  or 
the  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Grant  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  on 
the  14th  of  January  last.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Cabinet  the  President  asked  General  Grant  whether, 
**  in  conversation  which  took  place  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  War  ad  inUrim^e  did  not  agree 
either  to  renudn  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department 
and  abide  any  judicial  proceedings  that  mignt  follow 
the  non-conouirence  hj  the  Senate  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
suspension,  or,  should  he  wish  not  to  become  in- 
Yolved  in  such  a  controversy,  to  put  the  I^sident 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  office  as  he 
occupied  previous  to  G^ersl  Grant's  appointment, 
by  returning  it  to  the  President  in  time  to  anticipate 
such  action  by  the  Senate."  This  General  Grant 
admitted. 

The  President  then  asked  General  Grant  if,  at  the 
conference  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  he  had  not, 
to  avoid  misunderstanding,  requested  General  Grant 
to  state  what  he  intended  to  do ;  and  further,  if  in 
reply  to  that  inquiry  he  (General  Grant)  had  not  re- 
ferred to  their  former  conversations,  saying  that  from 
them  the  President  understood  his  position,  and  that 
his  (General  Grant's)  action  would  be  consistent  with 
the  understandinff  wnidi  had  been  reached.  To  these 
questions  General  Grant  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  President  asked  General  Grant  if,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  interview  on  Saturday,  it  was  not 
understood  that  thev  were  to  have  another  confer- 
ence on  Monday,  before  final  action  by  the  Senate  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

General  Grant  replied  that  such  was  the  under- 
standing, but  that  ne  did  not  suppose  the  Senate 
would  act  so  soon ;  that  on  Monday  ne  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  conference  with  General  Sherman,  and 
was  occupied  with  "  many  littie  matters,"  and  asked 
if  General  Sherman  had  not  called  on  that  day. 

I  take  this  mode  of  complying  with  the  request 
contained  in  the  President's  letter  to  me,  because  my 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  before,  when 
the  conversation  between  the  President  and  General 
Grant  was  under  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

AIJEXANDEE  W.  BANDALL, 
Postmaster-Genend. 

To  the  Pbbsidxkt. 

Depabticzht  of  the  ImmioB,        ) 
WASHiNQTOir,  D.  C,  Febrttarjf  6, 1868.  \ 

SzB :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  yesterday,  calling 
^y  attention  to  a  correspondence  between  vourselr 
and  General  Grant,  pubhshed  in  the  ChranicU  news- 
paper, and  especially  to  that  part  of  said  correspond- 
ence "  which  refers  to  the  conversation  between  the 
President  and  General  Grant  at  the  Cabinet  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January,"  and  requesting  me 
*^  to  state  what  was  said  in  that  conversation." 

In  reply,  I  submit  the  following  statement :  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January, 
1868,  General  Grant  appeared  and  took  his  accus- 
tomed seat  at  the  board.  When  he  had  been  reached 
in  the  order  of  business,  the  President  asked  him,  as 
usual,  if  he  had  any  thixig  to  present. 

In  reply,  the  General,  after  referring  to  a  note  which 
he  had  that  morning  addressed  to  the  President,  in- 
closing a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  refusing 
to  concur  in  the  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  proceeded  to  say  that  he  regarded  his  duties 


as  Secretary  of  War  ad  irUenm  terminated  by  that  rea- 
olution.  and  that  he  could  not  lawfb&y  exerdse  sik^ 
duties  tor  a  moment  after  the  adoption  of  the  rescds- 
tion  h^  the  Senate.  That  the  resolution  readied  bisi 
last  night,  and  that  this  morning  he  had  gone  to  ikt 
War  Depaitment,  entered  the  Secretarr's  room,  bdted 
one  door  on  the  inside,  locked  tiie  other  on  the  coir 
side,  delivered  the  kev  to  the  Adjntant-Oenersl,  and 

Sroceeded  to  the  headquarters  of^the  Armj,  and  ad> 
ressed  the  note  above  mentioned  to  the  Presidesl, 
informing  him  that  he  (General  Grant)  vaa  no  loogs- 
Secretazy  of  War  ad  ifUerim. 

The  President  expressed  great  surpiiae  at  tlie 
course  which  General  Grant  had  thoognt  propo'  to 
pursue,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  General,  pn>- 
ceeded  to  say,  in  substance,  that  he  had  antldpai^ 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Ddsf 
very  desirous  to  have  the  constitntionali^  d  the 
Tenure-of-Office  Bill  tested,  and  his  rig-ht  to  aosmd 
or  remove  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  decided  bj 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country,  he  had  sooe 
time  ago,  and  shortiv  after  General  Grant's  sppdns- 
ment  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim,  asked  the  Gea- 
eral  what  his  action  would  be  in  the  event  thst  tk 
Senate  should  refuse  to  concur  in  the  sixrosisiQQ  cf 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  that  the  Genend  had  then  agreed 
either  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  War  De^rteiest 
till  a  dedsion  could  be  obtained  from  the  court  gt 
resign  the  office  into  the  hands  of  the  Presidem  be- 
fore the  case  was  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  so  as  t3 
place  the  President  in  tne  same  Bitna:tion  he  oeeo- 
pied  at  the  time  of  his  (Grant's)  appointment. 

The  President  further  said  that  the  ooiiTenatMa 
waa  renewed  on  the  preceding  SaturdaT,  at  wfakfi 
time  he  asked  the  General  what  he  intended  to  do  if 
the  Senate  should  undertake  to  reinstate  Mr.  Scuh 
ton,  in  reply  to  which  the  General  referred  to  their 
former  conversation  upon  the  same  subject,  wad  said, 
"  You  understand  my  position,  and  my  oondoct  will 
be  conformable  to  that  understanding ; "  that  he  {rht 
General)  then  expressed  a  repugnance  to  htsag  made 
a  party  to  a  judicial  proceeding,  saying  that  he  would 
expose  himself  to  fqie  and  impriaonment  by  doing 
so,  as  his  continuing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sec^ 
retary  of  War  €id  tnterim  after  the  Senate  dicffild 
have  revised  to  concur  in  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Sibch 
ton  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Tenure-efOffice  621 
That  in  reply  to  this  he  (the  President)  informed  Gee- 
eral  Grant  he  had  not  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  undcr 
the  Tenure-of-Office  BiU,  out  b]r  virtue  of  the  po7CJs 
confenned  on  him  by  the  Constitution ;  and  tnat,  a^ 
to  the  fine  and  imprisonment,  he  (the  Pte8ident)wtK£i 
pay  whatever  fine  was  imposed  and  submit  to  what- 
ever imprisonment  might  be  adjudged  against  bin 
f  the  Greneral).  That  they  continued  the  conveissdoQ 
for  some  time,  discussing  the  law  at  length,  and  thss. 
they  finally  separated  without  having  readied  a  de£- 
nite  conduslon,  and  with  the  understanding  that  tLc 
General  would  see  the  President  agnm  on  Matndar. 

In  reply.  General  Grant  admitt^  that  the  eonVer- 
sations  had  occurred,  and  said  that  at  the  iirrt  coo- 
versation  he  had  given  it  as  his  opimon  to  tihe  Prea- 
dent  tiiat,  in  the  event  of  non-concurrenoe  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  action  of  the  President  in  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  the  Question  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  court ;  that  Mr.  Stanton  would  have  to  appeal 
to  the  court  to  reinstate  him  in  office :  thai  theiaa 
would  remain  in  till  they  could  be  dispiaoed,  and  the 
outs  put  in  by  legal  proceeding  j  and  that  he  then 
thought  so,  and  had  agreed  that  if  he  should  chasft 
his  mind  he  would  notify  the  PresidGnt  in  time  to 
enable  him  to  make  another  appointm^it,  but  tksi 
at  the  time  of  the  first  conversation  he  had  not 
looked  very  closely  into  the  law ;  that  it  had  recentlv 
been  discussed  by  the  newspapers,  and  that  this  hsd 
induced  him  to  examine  it  more  carefully,  and  tbas 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  tee  Senate 
should  refuse  to  concur  in  the  suspenuon.  Mr.  Stazi- 
ton  would  thereby  be  reinstated,  and  that  ne  (Gruit) 
could  not  continue  thereafter  to  act  as  Secretary  ef 
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War  ad  interim  without  rabjeoting  himself  to  fine  and  that  this  was  well  understood  between  jourself  and 

inpriBonment :'  and  that  he  came  over  on  Saturday  General  Grant ;  that  when  he  entered  the  War  De- 

ro  inform  the  President  of  this  ohang^  in  his  views,  partment  aa  Seoretaiy  ad  trUeHm  he  expressed  his 

md  did  so  inform  him ;  that  the  President  replied  oononrrenoe  in  a  belief  that  the  question  of  Mr.  Stan- 

;hat  he  had  not  suspended  Mr.  Stanton  under  the  ton's  restoration  would  be  a  question  for  the  courts ; 

renure-of-Oflloe  Bill,  but  under  the  ConstitnUon,  and  that  in  a  subsequent  conversation  with  General  Grant 

lad  appointed  him  (Grant)  by  virtue  of  the  author-  you  had  adverted  to  the  understanding  thus  had,  and 

tj  derived  fh>m  the  Constitution,  etc. ;  that  they  that  General  Grant  expressed  his  concurrence  in  it ; 

»ntinued  to  discuss  the  matter  some  time,  and  finally  that  at  some  conversation  which  had  been  previously 

16  loft  without  any  conclusion  havixi^g^  been  reached,  held  General  Grant  said  he  still  adhered  to  the  same 

expecting  to  see  the  President  aoain  on  Monday,  construction  of  the  law^  but  said  if  he  should  change 

ile  then  proceeded  to  explain  wh^  ne  had  not  called  his  opinion  he  would  give  you  seasonable  notice  of  it, 

m  the  President  on  Monday,  saving  that  he  had  had  so  that  you  should,  in  any  case,  be  placed  in  the  same 

I  long  interview  with  Genwal  Snerman :  that  various  position  in  regard  to  the  War  Department  that  you 

ittle  matters  had  occupied  his  time  tiU  it  was  late,  were  while  General  Grant  held  it  ad  interim,    I  did 

ind  that  he  did  not  think  the  Senate  would  act  so  not  understand  General  Grant  as  denying,  nor  as  ex- 

M>on,  and  asked.  "  Did  not  General  Sherman  call  on  plicitly  admitting,  these  statements  in  the  form  and 

rou  on  Monday  I "  full  extent  to  which  you  made  Uiem.    His  admission 

I  do  not  know  wliat  passed  between  the  President  of  them  was   rather  indirect   and  circumstantial, 

ind  General  Grant  on  Saturday,  except  as  I  learned  though  I  did  not  understand  it  to  be  an  evasive 

t  from  the  conversation  between  them  at  the  Cabinet  one.    He 'said  that,  reasoning  from  what  oocurred 

neeting  on  Tuesday,  and  the  foregoing  is  substan-  in  the  case  of  the  police  inMaryland,  which  he  re- 

ially  what  then  occurred.     The  predse  words  used  garded  as  a  parallel  one,  he  was  of  opinion,  and  so 

»n  the  occasion  are  not,  of  course,  given  exaotlv  in  assured  you,  tiiat  it  woidd  be  his  right  and  duty,  un- 

ho  order  in  which  they  were  spoken,  but  the  ideas  der  your  instructions,  to  hold  the  War  Office  after  the 

ixpressed  and  the  facts  stated  are  fiuthfuUy  pre*  Senate  should  disapprove  of  Mr.  Stanton's  suspen- 

(erved  and  presented.  sion  until  Uie  question  should  be  decided  upon  by 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  the  courts ;  that  he  remained  imtU  veiy  recently  of 

rour  obedient  servant,  that  opinion,  and  that  on  ti^e  Saturday  before  the 

O.  H.  BROWNING.  Cabinet  meeting  a  conversation  was  held  between 

The  Pbxsidkht.  yourself  and  him  in  which  the  subject  was  generally 

— —  discussed. 

DzpABTHXHT  ov  STAtE,        )  General  Grant^s  statement  was,  that  in  that  con- 

Washhtotov,  Februarj^  6, 1898.  )  versation  he  had  stated  to  you  the  le^  difficulties 

Sm :  The  meeting  to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  which  might  arise,  involving  fine  and  imprisonment 
ras  a  re^rular  Cabinet  meeting.  While  the  members  under  the  Civil  Tenure  Bill,  and  that  he  aid  not  care 
rere  assembling,  and  before  the  President  had  en-  tosubjecthimself  to  those  penalties;  that  jou  replied 
ered  the  Council  Chamber,  General  Grant,  oncoming  to  this  remark,  that  you  regarded  the  Civil  Tenure 
D,  said  to  me  that  he  was  m  attendance  there,  not  as  Bill  as  unconstitutional,  and  did  not  think  its  penal- 
.  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  upon  invitation,  and  I  ties  were  to  be  feared,  or  that  you  would  voluntarily 
cplied  by  the  inquiry  whether  there  was  a  change  assume  them ;  and  you  insisted  that  General  Grant 
Q  the  War  Department.  After  the  President  had  should  either  retain  the  office  until  relieved  by  ^our- 
aken  his  seat,  business  went  on  in  the  usual  way  of  self  according  to  what  you  claimed  was  the  original 
learing  matters  submitted  by  the  several  Secretaries,  understanding  between  yourself  and  him,  or,  by  sea- 
^hen  the  time  came  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  Gen-  sonable  notice  of  change  of  purpose  on  his  part,  put 
iral  Grant  said  tiiat  he  was  now  there,  not  as  Secre-  you  in  the  same  situation  which  you  would  oe  if  he 
ary  of  War,  but  upon  the  President's  invitation;  adhered.  Tou  claimed  that  General  Grant  finally 
hat  he  had  retired  from  the  War  Department.  A  said  in  that  Saturday's  conversation  that  you  under- 
light  difference  then  appeared  about  the  supposed  stood  his  views,  and  his  proceedings  therMfter  would 
Qvitation,  General  Grant  saying,  that  the  officer  be  consistent  with  what  had  been  so  understood. 
7ho  had  borne  his  letter  to  the  President  that  General  Grant  did  not  controvert  nor  can  I  say  that 
noming,  announcing  his  retirement  from  the  War  he  admitted  this  last  statement.  Certainly  General 
>epartment,  had  told  him  that  the  President  de-  Grant  did  not  at  anj  time  in  the  Cabinet  meeting 
ired  to  see  nim  at  the  Cabinet,  to  which  the  Presi-  insist  that  he  had  m  the  Saturday's  conversation 
lent  answered,  that  when  General  Grant's  commu-  either  distinctly  or  finally  advised  vou  of  his  determi- 
dcation  was  delivered  to  him  the  President  sim-  nation  to  retire  fit>m  the  charge  oi  the  War  Depart- 
»ly  replied  that  he  supposed  General  Grant  would  be  ment  otherwise  than  under  your  own  subsequent 
'ery  soon  at  the  Cabinet  meeting.  I  regarded  the  direction.  He  acquiesced  in  your  statement  thi^  the 
onversation  thus  begun  as  an  incidents  one.  It  Saturday's  conversation  ended  with  an  expectation 
rent  on  quite  informally,  and  consisted  of  a  state-  that  there  would  be  a  subsequent  conference  on  the 
dent,  on  your  part,  of  your  views  in  re^^ard  to  the  subject,  which  he,  as  well  as  yourself,  supposed  could 
inderstanding  of  the  tenure  upon  which  General  seasonably  take  place  on  Monday. 
}rant  had  assented  to  hold  the  War  Department  You  then  alluded  to  the  fact  that  General  Grant 
d  interim,  and  of  his  repUes  bv  way  of  answer  and  did  not  call  upon  you  on  Monday,  as  you  had  ex- 
xplanation.  It  was  respectnil  and  courteous  on  pected  from  tnat  conversation.  General  Grant  ad- 
)oth  sides.  Being  in  this  conversational  form,  its  mitted  that  it  was  his  ensectation  or  purpose  to  csll 
letails  could  only  have  been  preserved  hy  verbatim  upon  vou  on  Monday.  General  Grant  assigned  rea- 
eport.  So  fiir  as  I  know,  no  such  report  was  made  sons  for  the  omission.  He  said  he  was  in  conference 
t  the  time.  I  can  give  only  the  general  effect  of  the  with  General  Sherman ;  that  there  were  manv  little 
onversation.  matters  to  be  attended  to.    He  had  conversea  upon 

Certainly  you  stated  that,  alth(^ughyou  had  re-  thematterof  the  incumbencv  of  the  War  Department 

>orted  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Stanton's  suspension  to  with  General  Sherman,  and  ne  expected  that  General 

he  Senate,  you  nevertheless  held  that  he  would  not  Sherman  would  call  upon  you  on  Monday.    My  own 

>e  entitled  to  resume  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  mind  suggested  a  further  explanation,  but  I  do  not 

iven  if  the  Senate  should  disapprove  of  his  suspen-  remember  whether  it  was  mentioned  or  not— namely, 

ion,  and  that  you  had  proposed  to  have  the  question  that  it  was  not  supposed  by  General  Grant  on  Mon- 

ested  by  iudidsl  process,  to  be  applied  to  the  person  day  that  the  Senate  would  decide  the  question  so 

?ho  should  be  the  incumbent  oi  the  Department,  promptiy  as  to  anticipate  Airther  exphmation  be- 

indcr  ^our  designation  of  Secretary  of  War  ad  in-  tween  yourself  and  him  if  delayed  beyond  that  day. 

erim,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Stanton.    You  contended  General  Grant  made  another  explanation— -that  he 
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was  enga^red  on  Sundii^  with  General  Shennan,  and, 
I  think,  flOBo  on  Hondaj,  in  resard  to  the  War  De- 
partment matter,  with  a  nope,  tnongh  he  did  not  say 
in  an  effort,  to  prooure  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
affair  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  still  hoped  tlutt  it  would 
be  brought  about. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  p.  SEWARD. 

To  the  PBXsinKfT. 

To  the  House  of  B^oretrntativee : 

The  accompanying  letter  from  General  Grant, 
received  since  the  transmission  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentativcB  of  xny  communication  of  this  date,  is 
submitted  to  the  House  as  a  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  10th  instant. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washhtoton,  D.  C,  February  11, 1868. 

HzADQrABTERS  ASVT  Ot  THE  UlTITZD  StaTZS,  ) 

Washiwotow,  D.  C,  Febntarv  11, 1^68.      f 

Sib  :  I  have  the  nonor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  accompa- 
nied by  statements  of  five  Cabinet  ministers  of  their 
recollection  of  what  occurred  in  Cabinet  meeting  on 
the  14th  of  January.  Without  admitting  any  thing 
in  these  statements  where  they  differ  from  any  thing 
heretofore  stated  by  me,  I  propose  to  notice  only  that 
portion  of  your  communication  wherein  I  am  (mai^ged 
with  insubordination.  I  think  it  will  be  plain  to  the 
reader  of  my  letter  of  the  80th  of  January  that  I 
did  not  propose  to  disobey  any  Ic^al  order  of  the 
President,  oistinctly  ffiven,  but  on^  gave  an  inter- 
pretation of  what  woTud  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  President's  sanction  to  orders  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  will  say  here 
that  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  contains  the  first 
intimation  I  have  had  that  you  did  not  accept  that 
interpretation. 

Now  for  reasons  for  giving  that  interptetation :  it 
was  clear  to  me  before  my  letter  of  January  80th  was 
written,  that  I,  the  person  having  more  public  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  the  Secretary  of  War  than  any 
other  of  the  President's  subordinates,  was  the  only 
one  who  had  been  instructed  to  disregard  tiie  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Stanton  where  his  authority  was  denied  as 
agent  of  the  President. 

On  the  27th  of  January  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  (copy  herewith)  directing  me  to 
furnish  escort  to  public  treasure  from  the  Rio  Grande 
to  New  Orleans,  etc.,  at  the  request  of  Uie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  him.  I  also  send  two  other  en- 
dosares,  showmg  recognition  of  Mr.  Stanton  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Postmaster-General,  in  all  of  which  cases  the 
Secretary  of  War  had  to  call  upon  me  to  make  the 
orders  requested  or  ^ve  the  information  desired,  and 
where  his  authoritjr  to  do  so  is  derived,  in  my  view, 
as  agent  of  the  President. 

with  an  order  so  clearly  ambiguous  as  that  of  the 
President  here  referred  to,  it  was  my  duty  to  inform 
the  President  of  mj  interpretation  of  it,  and  to  abide 
by  that  interpretation  until  I  received  other  orders. 

Disclaiming  any  intention  now  or  heretofore  of  dis- 
obeying any  legal  order  of  the  President  distinctly 
communicated,  I  remain,  very  respectAilly,  your 
obedient  servant,  U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

His  Excellency  A.  Johnsof, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

War  DsPABTicsirr,  ) 
Washinotow  Citt,  January  27, 1868. ) 
Geitebal  :  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
quested this  Department  to  afford  A.  F.  Randal^ 
special  a^ent  or  the  Treasury  Department,  sucn 
military  aid  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  for- 
ward, for  deposits,  from  BrownsviQej  Texas,  to  New 
Orleans,  public  moneys  in  possession  of  custom- 
house officers  at  Brownsville,  and  which  are  deemed 
insecure  at  that  place. 


Ton  will  please  give  such  direetioikt  as  yoa  naj 
deem  proper  to  the  officer  oommaiuling  at  Broim»- 
ville  to  oany  into  effect  the  request  of  the  TrasoiT 
Department,  the  instmotions  to  be  seat  by  tel^npi 
to  Galveston,  to  the  care  of  A.  F.  Baiuull,  ipecal 
agent,  who  ia  at  Galveston  waiting  tdegra^hie  as- 
ders,  there  beinff  no  telegraphic  communioiboQ  i^ 
Brownsville  ana  Uie  necessity  for  mflituy  protectua 
to  the  public  moneys  represented  as  nrftiA. 

Please  favor  me  with  a  copy  of  such  mstnctiom  » 
you  may  g^ve,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ooomoffi* 
cated  to  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Treasoiy. 

Yours  truly, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  SecietMy  of  Wir. 
To  General  Ui  8.  Gbaxt,  commanding  u.  8.  A. 

*  

Hbadquabtibs  Abkt  ov  TBS  Ubrbd  Staih,  \ 

Feffruaryllfim.   \ 
Official  copy: 
GEORGE  E.  LEET,  Assistant  A4jata&t-6e]i€al 

PosT-OnriOB  DEFARTXKirT,  CosroLLfft  Omo, ) 
WAsanroTOK,  i'd&rttarv  S,  1S6&   ) 

Sib  :  It  has  been  represented  to  tais  DeputBeci 
that  in  October  last  a  military  oommiuion  wu  i^ 
pointed  to  settle  upon  some  ffenersl  plan  of  defeeee 
for  the  Texas  frontiers,  and  that  the  said  oommi^sbi 
has  made  a  report  recommending  a  line  of  p<»U  frcQ 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Red  River. 

An  appUcation  is  now  pending  in  this  Depiitmest 
for  a  change  in  the  coarse  of  the  San  Antoiiio  tad 
El  Paso  mail,  so  as  to  send  it  by  way  of  Forts  Mbqb, 
Griffin,  and  Stockton,  instead  of  by  Camps  Hodsn 
and  Lancaster.  This  application  requires  imiDe<£A 
dedsion^  but  before  final  action  can  be  had  tbencs 
it  is  desired  to  iiave  some  offidal  informttion  as  to 
the  report  of  Uie  oommisuon  above  referred  to. 

Aocordinffly  I  Have  the  honor  to  le^u&it.  tfait  m 
will  cause  this  Department  to  be  fonushed,  as  anj 
as  possible,  with  the  information  deand  in  m 
premises,  and  also  with  a  cop^  of  the  i«port,  if  tnj 
has  been  made  by  the  commission. 
Very  respectfully,  etc., 

GEORGE  W.  McLEUA>,  ^ 
Second  Assistant  PoBtmBster-Geoas- 

Fibnuuyi,ll^ 
The  Honor<H>U  Secretary  of  War, 
Referred  to  the  General  of  the  Army  for  report. 
EDWIN  M.  STANTON,  SecreUiy  of  Wtt 

HxAi>QnABTXB8  Asmr  or  Uititid  Statc,  [ 

/iftnttiry  11, 1858.    I 
Official  copy :  „     , 

GEORCffi  K.  LEET,  Assistant  Adjntant-GensBL 

Tbxasttbt  DxPABTXEar,  Januam  29, 1^ 
Sib:  It  is  represented  to  this  Depaitinent tbtf » 
band  of  robbers  has  obtained  such  a  foothold  m  ^ 
section  of  country  between  Humboldt  'i^^^^'^ 
Kansas,  oommitting  depredations  upon  tn^^ 
both  by  public  and  private  convevflDce,  tW  .^ 
safety  of  the  public  money  collected  by  m  re^«^ 
of  the  land-office  at  Humboldt  requires  that  it  s^«QU 
be  guarded  during  its  transit  from  Hmaboldt » 
Lawrence.  I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  re^ 
that  the  proper  commanding  officer  of  "»«,<**U: 
may  be  instructed  by  the  War  Department,  u  m  »; 
opinion  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  it  on  « 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  interests 
furnish  a  sufficient  military  guard  to  protect  s^ 
moneys  as  may  be  in  transiiu  from  the  "wre  oj^ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  to  toe  croUJ  w 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  As  far  as  w?  bj 
now  advised  such  service  will  not  be  neoessaiy  oiww 
than  once  a  month.  WUl  you  please  adnse  me  <»«» 
action  taken,  that  I  may  instruct  the  re«wr  m  w 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Offi<»  "»  ^ 
matter  I         Very  respectfully,  yours,  eta, 

H.  Mcculloch,  seci«tsi7oftheTi«»a7' 

To  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War. 
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BespectftiUj  referred  to  the  Qeneral  of  tlie  Armj 
give  the  neoeBsary  orders  in  this  case  and  to  Aur- 
sn  this  Department  a  copy  for  the  information  of 
le  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy. 
Bj  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

ED.  SCHSI YES,  Inspeotor-QeneraL 

HXADQUASTBBS  AjOCT  07  TJviTXD  StATBS,  ) 

FAmar^  11, 1868.      \ 
fBcial  copy : 
GEOBQE  E.  LEET,  Assistant  A^jntant-Qeneral. 


^tMoge  of  President  Johnsok  on  the  removal 

of  Secretary  Stanton. 

}  the  Senate  of  tlu  UhUed  Statu: 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
'  the  Senate  on  the  2lBt  instant,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  Senate  have  received  and  considered  the 
mmonicatlon  of  the  President,  stating  that  he  had 
moved  Bdwln  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  or  War,  and  had 
slgnated  the  A4)atant-Qeneral  of  the  Army  to  act  as 
cretary  of  War  ad  interim  :  Therefore, 
Reeolved  by  the  Senate  qf  the  UhUed  Statee,  That  nnder 
9  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
Dt  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
signato  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  dnties  of  that 
\ce  ad  interim. 

This  resolution  is  confined  to  the  jpowor  of  the 
'esident  to  remove  the  Secretary  of^War  and  to 
signate  another  officer  to  jperform  the  duties  of  the 
Ice  ad  interim,  and  by  its  preamble  is  made  ez- 
essly  ^plicable  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
d  the  designation  to  act  Ai  interim  of  the  Adjutant- 
tneral  of  the  Anny.  Without,  therefore,  attempt- 
X  to  discuss  the  seneral  power  of  removal  as  to 
officers,  upon  which  subject  no  expression  of 
inion  is  contained  in  the  reaolution,  I  shall  confine 
rself  to  the  question  as  thus  limited — the  power  to 
nove  the  Secretary  of  War. 
[t  is  declared  in  the  resolution,  **  that  under  the 
•nstitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  Presi- 
Qt  has  DO  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War 
d  designate  any  other  officer  to  perform  the  dn- 
s  of  that  office  ad  interim," 
hji  to  the  question  of  power  under  the  Constitu- 
n,  I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  enter  upon  its 
icussion.  The  uniform  practice  fW>m  the  oegin- 
ig  of  the  Qovomment,  as  established  by  every 
esident  who  has  ezermed  the  office,  and  the  de- 
Ions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uidted  States, 
VQ  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  the  ^ower 
the  President  to  remove  all  officers,  ezceptmg  a 
SB  holding  appointments  of  a  judidal  character. 
•  practice,  nor  any  decision,  has  ever  excepted  a 
3rotary  of  War  from  this  general  power  of  the  Presi- 
it  to  make  removals  fh>m  office. 
i  is  onlv  necessary,  tlien,  that  I  should  refer  to  the 
nrer  of  tno  Executive,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
ites,  to  remove  fVom  office  a  Secretary  of  War. 
e  resolution  denies  that  imder  these  laws  this 
if  er  has  any  existence.  In  other  words,  it  affirms 
it  no  such  authority  is  recognized  or  given  by  the 
tutes  of  the  country. 

vVhat.  then,  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
ich  deny  the  President  the  power  to  remove  that 
oer  ?  I  Know  but  two  laws  which  bear  upon  this 
»tion.  The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the  act  of  Au- 
)t  7, 1789^  creating  the  Department  of  War.  which, 
er  providing  for  a  Secretary  as  its  principal  officer, 
>ceeds  as  follows : 

Bc.  9.  And  be  it  Aerther  enaeted,  That  there  shall  be 
the  said  Department  an  inferior  officer,  to  be  ap- 
nted  by  the  said  principal  officer,  to  be  employed 
rein  as  he  shall  deem  proper^nd  to  be  called  the 
ef  clerk  in  the  Department  of  War,  and  who,  when- 
r  the  said  principal  officer  shall  be  removed  ttom 
ce  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
er  case  of  vacancy,  shall  during  such  vacan<gr  have 
charge  and  custoov  of  all  reeords,  books,  and  papers 
wrtaining  to  the  said  department. 

Vol.  Tin.— 42     ▲ 


It  is  dear  that  this  aot^  passed  by  Congress,  many 
of  whose  members  participated  in  the  formation  or 
the  Constitution,  so  nr  from  denying  the  power  of 
the  President  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War,  recog- 
nizes it  as  existing  in  the  Executive  alone,  without 
the  concurrence  of  me  Senate  or  of  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Furthermore,  this  act  does 
not  purport  to  coi^fer  the  power  by  legislative  au- 
tiionty.  nor  in  fact  was  there  any  other  existing  legis- 
lation tnrough  which  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  Exeo- 
utive.  The  recognition  of  the  power  by  tills  sot  is 
therefore  complete  as  a  recognition  under  the  Con- 
stitution itseli.  for  there  was  no  other  source  or  aa- 
thori^  fh>m  which  it  could  be  derived. 

The  other  act  which  refers  to  this  question  is  that 
regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  dvil  offices,  passed 
bv  Congress  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1867. 
The  first  section  of  that  act  is  in  the  following  words : 

That  every  person  holding  any  dvil  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  by  andwltn  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be 
appointed  to  any  such  office,  end  shall  become  duly  qualt- 
flea  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be,  entitled  to  hold  such 
office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  manner  ap- 
pointed and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided :  Provided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior,  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attorney-General  shall  hold 
thdr  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the 
President  bv  whom  th^  may  have  been  appointed,  and 
for  one  month  thereafter,  subject  to  removal  oy  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  same  act  restricts  the 
term  of  offices  to  the  limit  prescribed  be  the  law  ore- 
ating  them. 

That  part  of  the  first  section  which  precedes  the 
proviso  declares  that  every  person  holding  a  dvil 
office  to  which  he  has  been  or  may  be  appomted.  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  snau 
hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in 
like  maimer  appointed.  It  pniports  to  take  from  the 
Executive,  during  the  fixed  time  established  for  the 
tenure  of  the  omoe,  the  independent  power  of  re- 
moval and  to  require  for  such  removsl  the  oonouiv 
rent  action  of  the  President  and  the  Senate. 

The  proviso  that  follows  proceeds  to  fix  the  tenn 
of  offioe  of  the  seven  heads  of  departments,  whose 
tenure  never  had  been  defined  before,  by  prescrib- 
ing that  they  **  shall  hold  their  offices  respeotirely 
for  and  during  the  term  of  the  President  by  whom 
they  may  have  been  appdnted,  and  for  one  month 
thereafter,  subject  to  removal  bv  and  with  the  advioe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  Thus,  as  to  these  enu- 
merated officers,  the  proviso  takes  from  the  President 
the  power  of  removsl,  except  with  the  advice  KOd 
oonsent  of  the  Senate.  By  its  terms,  however,  be- 
fore he  can  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  displace  them, 
it  must  appear  tnat  he  himself  has  appconted  them. 
It  is  only  m  that  case  that  tiiey  have  any  tenure  of 
office,  or  any  independent  right  to  hold  during  the 
term  of  the  Preddent.  and  for  one  month  after  the 
cessation  of  his  offlcisl  functions.  The  proviso, 
therefore,  gives  no  tenure  of  offioe  to  any  one  of 
these  officers  who  has  been  appointed  by  a  former 
Preddent,  beyond  one  month  aner  the  aocesdon  of 
his  successor. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  oidy  impointment 
under  which   he  held   the  office  of'  Secretary  of 
War  was  that  conferred  upon  him  by  my  immediate 
predecessor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   He  has  never  held  flrom  me  any  iqjpointment 
as  the  head  of  the  War  Department.     Whatever 
ri|j:ht  he  had  to  hold  the  office  was  derived  from  that 
original  appointment,  and  my  own  sufferance.    The* 
law  was  not  intended  to  protect  such  an  incumbent 
of  the  War  Department,  by  taking  from  the  President 
the  power  to  remove  him.    This,  in  mv  judgment,  is 
perfectiy  dear,  and  the  law  itself  admits  or  no  other- 
just  construction.    We  find,  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
first  section  which  precedes  the  proviso,  that  as  to 
dvil  officers  generally  the  Praddont  ia  deprived^of 
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the  power  of  removal ;  and  it  is  plain  that,  if  there  had 
been  no  proviso,  that  ^wer  would  just  as  dearly 
have  been  taken  from  hmi,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
seven  heads  of  departments.  But,  for  reasons  which 
were  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  Con^^ress,  these  prin- 
cipal officers  were  spedallv  provided  for,  and  as  to 
them  the  express  and  only  requirement  is,  Uiat  the 
President  who  has  appointed  them  shall  not,  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  remove  them 
from  office.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  to  my  Cabi- 
net, embracing  the  seven  officers  designated  in  the 
first  section,  the  act  takes  from  me  the  power,  with- 
out the  concurrenoe  of  the  Senate,  to  remove  any  one  of 
them  that  I  have  appointed ;  but  it  does  not  protect 
such  of  them  ss  I  aid  not  appoint,  nor  give  to  them 
any  tenure  of  office  bevond  my  pleasure. 

An  examination  of  tms  sot,  then,  shows  that  while 
in  one  part  of  the  section  provision  is  made  for  offl- 
oers  generally,  in  another  dause  there  is  a  dass  of 
officers,  designated  by  their  official  titles,  who  are 
excepted  from  the  general  terms  of  the  law.  and  in 
reference  to  whom  a  dear  distinotion  is  made  as  to 
the  general  i>ower  of  removal  limited  in  the  first 
dause  of  the  section.  This  distinction  is.  that,  as  to 
such  of  these  enumerated  officers  as  hold  under  the 
appointment  of  the  President,  the  power  of  removal 
can  only  be  exercised  by  him  witn  the  consent  of 
the  Senate ;  while,  as  to  those  who  have  not  been  ap- 
pointed by  him,  there  is  no  like  denial  of  his  power 
to  displace  them.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
plain  meaning  of  this  enactment  to  place  Mr.  Stanton 
upon  the  same  footiiig  as  those  heads  of  depaiiments 
^o  have  been  appointed  by  mysdf.  As  to  him  this 
law  gives  him  no  tenure  of  office.  The  membas  of 
m^  Cabinet  who  have  been  appointed  by  me  are,  by 
this  act,  entitled  to  hold  for  one  month  alter  the*  term 
of  my  office  shall  cease ;  but  Mr.  Stanton  could  not, 
against  the  wishes  of  my  successor,  hold  a  moment 
thereafter.  If  he  were  permitted  by  that  successor  to 
hold  for  the  first  two  weeks^  would  that  successor 
have  no  power  to  remove  hunt  But  the  power  of 
my  suooessor  over  him  could  be  no  greater  than  my 
own.  If  mv  suooessor  would  have  uie  power  to  re- 
move Mr.  Stanton,  after  pennittinff  him  to  remain 
a  period  of  two  weeks,  oecause  ne  was  not  ap- 

Somted  by  him,  but  by  his  predecessor,  I,  who 
ave  tolerated  Mr.  Stanton  for  more  than  two 
years,  certainly  have  the  same  right  to  remove  him, 
and  upon  the  same  ground'-namely,  that  he  was  not 
appointed  bv  me,  but  by  my  predecessor. 

Under  this  oonstmotion  of  the  Tenure-of-Office 
Act,  I  have  never  doubted  my  power  to  remove  Mr. 
Stanton.  Whether  the  act  were  constitutional  or  not, 
it  was  always  my  opinion  that  it  did  not  secure  him 
from  removsl.  I  was,  however,  aware  that  there 
were  great  doubts  as  to  the  construction  of  the  law ; 
and  from  the  first  I  deemed  it  desirable  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  those  doubts  should  be 
settied,  and  the  true  construction  of  the  sot  fixed  by 
dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
My  order  of  suspension,  in  August  last,  was  intended 
to  place  the  case  in  such  a  podtion  as  would  make  a 
resort  to  a  judicial  dedsion  both  necessary  and  proper. 
My  understanding  and  wishes,  however,  under  that 
oraer  of  suspension,  were  fhistrated,  and  the  late 
order  for  Mr.  Stanton's  removal  was  a  further  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

I  repeat,  that  my  own  convictions  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  law,  and  aa  to  its  oonstitution- 
ality.  were  well  settied,  and  were  sustained  by  every 
member  of  mv  Cabinet,  including  Mr.  Stanton  him- 
self. Upon  tne  question  of  oonstitntionality.  every 
one  in  turn  deliberately  advised  me  that  the  Tenure- 
of-Offlce  Act  was  unconstitutional.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion whether,  as  to  those  members  who  were  appoint- 
ed by  my  predecessor,  that  act  took  firom  me  the 
power  to  remove  tiiem,  one  of  those  members  em- 
I>hatically  stated,  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  sit- 
ting in  Cabinet,  that  they  did  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  tne  act,  and  it  was  no  protection  to 


them.  No  one  dissented  fhnn  thiB  oonstnctioo,  tnd 
I  understood  them  all  to  soquiesoe  in  iti  oonectDiesi. 
In  a  matter  of  such  grave  oonsequenoe  I  was  m 
disposed  to  rest  upon  my  own  opinions,  thoocli  foti- 
fied  by  my  constitutional  adviserB.  t  have  uenk 
sought  to  bring  this  question,  Bt  u  euly » dir  h 

SOBsible,  before  the  Supreme  Cotat  of  the  tiki 
tates  for  final  and  authoritstive  dedsioD. 

In  respect  to  so  much  of  the  reeohtion  u  Rktstc- 
the  designation  of  an  officer  to  act  is  Becretujof  f  ir 
ad  ifUenmy  I  have  only  to  eaj  that  I  have  exerawi 
this  power  under  the  provisions  of  the  lint  leetka 
of  the  act  of  February  18,  lt95,  wiuch,  so  ur  istiKT 
are  applicable  to  vaoandes  caused  by  lemoviis,  I  b- 
derstand  to  be  still  in  force. 

The  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  oiu^^' 
pointments  in  the  executive  departments  studs,  e 
to  the  Wai^-Offlce,  as  follows : 

The  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  Tih  of  Asfot, 
1789,  makes  provision  for  a  vacanoyintheTaTaK 
of  a  removal  of  the  head  of  the  War  DepffOatsi, 
and  upon  audi  a  vacant^  gives  the  duuj^iodstii^ 
of  the  records,  books,  and  papers  to  the  chief  del. 

Next,  by  the  act  of  the  6th  of  Ms^,  17»,icetiya 
eight,  it  is  provided  that  in  case  of  Tacaocr  oca- 
aioned  by  death,  absence  ftom  the  seat  of  go^sur 
ment,  or  sickness  of  tiie  head  of  the  Wir  De- 
ment, the  President  may  authwiie  a  penon  »{«■ 
form  the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  snocestfis  ip; 
pointed,  or  the  disability  remoyed.  The  tO^'i^I 
be  observed,  does  not  provide  for  the  gsmg^i^ 
cancy  caused  by  removal. 

Then  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  l^ebrasr  II, 
1796.  it  ib  provided  that  in  case  cimfytim^t 
President  may  appoint  a  person  to  perfoim  tk  ms 
whUe  the  vacancy  exists.  _ , 

These  acts  are  followed  by  that  of  thetOdia/e^ 
ruary,  18W,  by  the  first  section  of  which pioraMB 
ui;ain  made  for  a  vacancy  caused  hydetthjiH^ 
tion,  absence  fh>m  the  seat  of  GoveimDeot,  wso.- 
ness  of  the  head  of  any  executive  depwtoffiiof  ti* 
Qovemment;  and,  upon  the  oocBnenoe  of  Hia» 
vacancy,  power  is  given  to  the  PwidHit  •*«>  «»^ 
ize  the  head  of  any  other  exeontiTe  deputneot,  er 
other  officer  in  dther  of  sdd  departmentR  vb«^*P' 
pointment  is  vested  in  the  Prasident, it  bid^ 
tion,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  said  respT' 
offices  mital  a  successor  is  spponnsed,  «  bb^ 
absence  or  inability  by  sickness  shall  oMse :  Fn^ 
That  no  one  vacancy  shsll  be  Rq>pUed  b  b**^ 
aforesaid  for  a  longer  time  than  six  montfas. 

This  Uw,  witii  some  modifications,  retaa^tt«» 
of  1792.  and  provides,  as  did  tiiat  ad,  for  the  ^js 
vacancies  so  to  be  filled ;  but,  like  the  sctrf  1  J- » 

makes  no  provision  for  a  Vacancy  «»»®5J  :*! 
movaL    It  has  reference  altogether  to Ttfl09tf»»j 

Ing  fiom  other  causes.  According  to  my  «iwrw^ 
oiTtiie  sot  of  186a,  while  it  i^t^^Zl 
of  1792,  regulating  the  vacancies  theran  f^^ 
has  no  beuing  whatever  upon  so  rnnoi  w  "^J^nj 
1796  as  applies  to  a  vaoanw  <»wedbTrej»«L^- 
act  of  179^  therefore,  ftanishes  tiie  rale  fi?»^ 
occasioned  by  removal— one  of  the  ^''W^IP®?^ 
ly  referred  to  in  the  act  of  tiie  TthdA^^"^ 


1000,  01  uie  act  01  17W>.  xnoiwjw*;  ".^?*.fca 
is  by  impUcation,  and  can  only  he  »n»*£f  ^^5. 
there  is  a  clear  mconsistenoy  between  «*^  j. 
The  act  of  1796  is  inconsistent  ^*  ^^^SSs, 
a  vaoanoy  oooasioned  by  death,  wo8™"{J;v^t 
or  sickness,  but  not  at  all  inooosisteDt »  ^;^ 
oansed  by  removal.  It  is  sssursdly  proper '> 
President  should  have  the  same  P^*^*' ,  iJj  1* 
poraiily  a  vacancy  occasioned  ^'iyjj*?^?*  tb*  ^' 
to  supply  a  place  made  ▼»«"*  ^'T  *!r,v«iffll!e25 
piratibn  of  a  term.    If ,  for  iMtonoe,  the  iwbb 

of  an  office  should  be  found  to  be  J****?^  4U1 
erdse  its  fimotions,  and  tiie  pubho  iern«  v^ 
require  hia  immediate  expuLrion,  a  runcoj 
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ixiBt,  and  be  at  onoe  appliod,  and  time  be  aUowed  although  heretofore  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 

he  President  to  select  and  appoint  a  snoce8aor-T«8  ia  people,  have  never  been  so  presented  as  to  enable 

)6nnitted  him  in  case  of  a  vacancy  caused  hj  death  the  popular  judgment  to  determine  whether  they 

>r  the  termination  of  an  official  term.    The  necessity,  should  he  corrected  by  means  of  additional  amend- 

herefore.  for  an  ad  ttUerim  appointment  is  just  as  mento.    My  object  in  this  communication  is  to  sug- 

rreat.  and,  indeed,  may  be  greater,  in  cases  of  removal  gest  oertein  defecto  in  the  Constitution  which  seem 

ban  m  any  others,    before  it  be  iield,  therefore,  that  te  me  te  require  correction,  and  to  recommend  that 

he  poWbr  given  by  the  act  of  1795,  in  cases  of  re-  the  judgment  of  the  people  be  taken  on  the  amend- 

noval,  is  abrogated  by  succeeding  legislation,  an  ex-  mento  proposed. 

)re8s  repeal  ought  to  appear.    So  wholesome  a  power  The  first  of  the  defecto  to  which  I  desire  to  direct 

ihonld  certainly  not  be  taken  away  by  loose  impUca-  attention  is  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 

ion.  provides  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presl- 

It  may  be,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  aent  through  the  intervention  of  electors,  and  not  by 

^f  imphed  repeal,  douoto  may  arise.    It  is  confessed-  an  immediate  vote  of  the  people, 

y  one  of  the  most  subtie  and  debateble  questions  The  importance  of  soamendintf  tiiis  dause  asto  se- 

rhich  arise  in  the  construction  of  statutes.    If,  upon  cure  to  the  people  the  election  or  President  and  Vice- 

uch  a  question,  I  have  fallen  into  an  erroneous  con-  President,  by  their  direct  votes,  was  urged  with  great 

tniction,  I  submit  whether  it  should  be  dhanoterixed  earnestness  and  ability  by  Prendent  Jackson  in  his 

A  a  violation  of  official  duty  and  of  law.  first  annual  messag;e,  and  the  recommendation  was 

I  have  deemed  it  proper,  in  vindication  of  the  repeated  in  five  of  his  subseouent  communications  to 

ourse  which  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  take,  Con^ss,  extending  through  the  eight  years  of  his 

0  place  before  the  Senate  the  reasons  upon  which  I  admmistration.    Inhis  message  of  1829,  he  said : 

lave  based  my  action.    Although  I  have  been  ad-  m^  ^^^  ,w»«.,i*  K^i^tnM  «i.«  ^»k*  ^  ^i^^m^^  ♦i.^-  /iwi-# 

ised  by  eve/member  of  my  C^^^^^              entire  .^iS^^^T^  SSL^il^'SSlh^f  cSSf 

:enure-of-Offloe  Act  is  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  ahonld  in  any  case  be  defeated,  efther  by  the  ioterrention 

old.  and  although  I  have  expressly  concurred  m  that  of  electoral  eollesee,  or  by  the  agen^  confided,  under 

»pimon  in  the  veto  message  which  I  had  the  honor  certain  conttngenaes,  to  the  House  of  Bepresentotives. 


.f  iirra^^?.l   %r?X.h\n^^^  5kh  3    ""^^  ^^0"*^  ^^  ^^^  P«>pl«  ™^M  ^  «"»/  defeated. 

proceed  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  and  have       «       i^  ^.i.    *« 

«ted  only  in  an  extreme  and  exceptional  case,  care-    ♦v*  !??SiJ?5™!?  '!?J5?™  •t??«*'^  Mjendment  of 

or  myself,  as  a  general  rule,  faithfuUy  to  execute  all  mode  may  be  so  ngnlated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State  ito 
aws,  though  passed  over  my  objections  on  the  score  -  present  relative  weight  in  the  election:  and  a  fldlnre  in 
»f  constitutionality.    In  the  present  instance  I  have     the  first  attempt  maybe  provided  for  by  confining  the 


questionju    To  tWa  coi«^^  ,^,^  ^^  ^,  ^^  „  ^^             If,  however,  it  should 

^j  the  solemn  obligations  which  rest  upon  me  to  su^  ^ot  be  adopted,  it  is  wortiiy  of  oons\deration  whether  a 

am  mviolate  thepowers  of  the  high  office  committed  proTision,  aisquainying  for  office  the  BepresentatlveB  in 

0  my  hands.    W  hatever  may  be  the  consequences  Conmss  on  whom  sn^  an  election  may  have  devolved, 

aerely  personal  to  myself,  I  could  not  allow  them  to  would  not  be  proper. 

.revail  iigiunst  a  public  duty  so  clear  to  mv  own  mind.  Although  this  recommendation  was  repeated  witii 

nd  80  imperative.    If  what  waa  possible  had  been  ^dimiiShed  earnestness  in  several  of  his  suooeedii 


•  J      i.'         .»  «.i.^  v:  1.^.4.  >w ^^-     T  ;:^^^  «.t-  election  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  remidns  un- 

onaiderations  of  the  Mghest  ckya^  provided  for  in  the  Cons&tution,  and  would   be 

.rotest  against  the  resolution  of  the  Senrt^  ^^tl    increased  if  the  House  o^  Bepresentotives 

barges  me,  m  what  ^  ^7% ^one,  with^^^              of  J^ould  assume  the  power  arbitrarily  to  rqect  the  votes 

lie  Constitution  and  lawa  <>/^-J5»»J?d  S^J^^^  of  a  Stete  which  might  not  be  cast  in  coiformity  with 

w.-^*««.ir  n  o    ;Pi^i«?«  M  iftXft  ^"^  ^*»«»  o^'^«  minority  in  that  body. 

WAsmiraTos,  D.  C,  F^rrwiTy  M,  1M8,  B^^  -^  President  Jackson  failed  to  secure  the  amend- 

ment  to  the  Oonstitotion  which  he  Yirged  so  persist- 

tu»age  of  Fre^t  WaoK  to  «»^e«,  '^^^.^^^'^^^^^^^^.^^X 

$ugge8ting  changes  in  the  ConstttvMon,  avoided  the  conti^noy  of  an  election  by  the  House 

fb  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  BtpresentaUvee  :  of  Bepresentotives.    Tnese  oiganizations,  first  by  a 

Experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  resort  to  the  caucus  system  of  nominating  candidates, 

be  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    (Tnder  all  and  afterward  to  State  and  national  conventions,  have 

ircnmstanees  the  result  of  their  labora  was  as  near  been  successful  in  so  limiting  the  number  of  candl- 

n  approximation  to  perfection  as  was  compatible  dates  as  to  escape  the  danger  ot  an  election  by  the 

rith  tne  fallibility  of  man.    Such  being  the  estima-  House  of  Bepresentotives. 

ion  in  which  the  Constitution  is  and  has  ever  been  It  is  clear^  however,  that,  in  thus  limiting  the  nnm- 

leld  by  our  countrymen,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  her  of  candidates,  the  true  object  and  spirit  of  the 

•roposition  for  ito  alteration  or  amendment  should  Constitution  have  been  evaded  and  defeated.    It  is 

»e  received  with  raluotonce  and  distrust.    While  this  an  essential  feature  in  our  republican  system  of  ^v- 

entiment  deserves  commendation  and   encourage-  emment  that  every  citizen^  possessing  the  oonstitn- 

lent  asausefid  preventive  of  unnecessary  attempt  tional  qualifications,  has  a  right  to  become  a  candidate 

0  change  ito  provisions,  it  must  be  conceded  that  for  the   office  of  President  or  Vice-President,  and 

ime  has  developed  imperfections  and  omissions  in  that  every  qualified  elector  has  a  right  to  caat  his 

he  Constitution,  the  reformation  of  which  has  been  vote  for  anv  citixen  whom  he  may  regard  as  worthy 

lemanded  by  the  best  interosto  of  the  country.    Some  of  these  offices.    But,  under  the  party  organizations 

f  these  have  been  remedied  in  the  manner  provided  which  have  prevailed  for  years,  these  asserted  riehto 

u  the  Constitution  itself.    There  are  others  which,  of  the  people  have  been  as  effectually  cut  off  ana  d»- 
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Btioyed  AB  if  the  Constitation  itaelf  had  inhibited  their 
exercise.  The  danger  of  a  defeat  of  the  popular 
choice  in  an  election  oy  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives 
is  no  greater  than  in  an  election  made  nominallj  bj 
the  people  themaelvee,  when,  bj  the  laws  of  par^ 
organizationB  and  by  the  oonatitutional  proyisiona 
requiring  the  people  to  Tote  for  electors  instead  ci  for 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  it  is  made  impracti- 
cable for  any  citizen  to  be  a  canoidate  except  throogh 
the  process  of  a  party  nomination,  and  for  any  Toter 
to  cast  his  suffrage  for  any  other  person  than  one 
thus  brought  forward  tlirouf|[h  the  manipulations  of  a 
nominating  convention.  It  is  thus  apparent  that,  by 
means  of  party  organizations,  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  wnich  requires  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice-President  to  oe  made  through  the  electoral 
colleges  has  been  made  instrumental  and  potential  in 
defeating  the  great  object  of  confening  the  choice  of 
these  officers  upon  the  people.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  party  organizations  are  inseparable  from  republi- 
can gK>vemment,  and  that,  when  formed  and  managed 
in  subordination  to  the  Constitution,  they  may  be 
valuable  safeguards  of  popular  liberty ;  but  when 
they  are  perverted  to  purposes  ot  bad  ambition  they 
are  liable  to  become  the  dangerous  instruments  of 
overthrowing  the  Constitution  itself.  Strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  of  these  views,  I  feel  called 
upon  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  revive  sub- 
stantially the  recommendation  sq  often  and  so  ear- 
nesUy  made  by  President  Jackson^  and  to  urjipe  that 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  herewith  pre- 
sented, or  some  similar  proposition,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection. 

Beoent  events  have  shown  the  necessity  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  distinctiy  deflninff 
the  persons  who  shall  disdhaige  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  vaoanov  in 
that  office  by  the  death^signation,  or  removal  of  * 
both  the  President  and  vioe-President.  It  is  clear 
that  this  should  be  ilzed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not 
be  left  to  repealable  enactments  of-  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. It  oocun  to  me  thAt  in  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  President,  by  the  death,  resig- 
nation, disability,  or  removal  of  both  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  duties  of  the  office  should 
devolve  upon  an  officer  of  the  executive  department 
of  the  Government,  rather  than  one  connected  with 
the  legislative  or  judicial  departments.  The  objec- 
tions to  designating  either  the  President  pro  tempon 
of  the  Senate,  or  the  Ctiief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  especially  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  pitxluced 
by  removal,  are  so  obvious  and  so  unanswerable  that 
they  need  not  be  stated  in  detail.  It  is  enoujjfh  to 
state  that  they  are  both  interested  in  producing  a 
vacancy,  and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, are  memben  of  the  tribunal  by  whose  de- 
.cree  a  vacancy  may  be  produced. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  impropriety  of  desig- 
nating either  of  these  offioere  to  succeed  the  President 
so  removed,  is  palpable.  The  framen  of  the  Con- 
stitution^ when  they  referred  to  Congress  the  settie- 
ment  of  the  succession  to  the  office  of  President,  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  President 
and  Vice-President,  did  not,  in  my  opinion,  contem- 
plate the  designation  of  any  other  tmm  an  officer  of 
the  executive  department,  on  whom,  in  such  a  contin- 
ffencv,  the  powera  and  duties  of  the  President  should 
devolve.  Until  recently  the  contingency  has  been 
remote,  and  serious  attention  has  not  been  called  to 
the  manifest  incongruity  between  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  on  this  subject  and  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1792.  Having,  however,  been  broujfht  al- 
most face  to  face  with  this  important  question,  it 
seems  an  eminently  proper  time  for  us  to  make  the 
legislation  conform  to  the  language,  intent,  and  theory 
or  the  Constitution,  and  thus  place  the  executive  de- 
partment beyond  the  reach  of  usurpation,  and  re- 
move from  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments 
every  temptation  to  combine  for  the  absorption  of  all 
the  powers  of  Government. 


It  has  oooutred  tome  that,  intiie  eve&t  of  ndi  iTh 
oanoy^  the  duties  of  President  would  dsTolremost^- 
propnately  upon  some  one  of  the  heads  of  Um  NTeisi 
Executive  Bepartanents :  and,  under  tlus  oonvictioa,  I 
present  for  yourconsiaerationanamendmeottotht 
Constitution  on  this  subject,  with  the  noomiDaiit- 
tion  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  thtr 
action.  ' 

Experience  seems  to  have  established  th«  neoesiT 
of  an  amendment  of  that  dause  of  the  C<Nutifii(Mo 
which  provides  for  the  election  of  Seniton  to  en- 
gross by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  ft 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  gemueof  ow  fom 
of  ffovemment  if  the  Senators  wen  dusa  ^ 
reetly  by  the  people  of  the  severel  Stite*.  Tbe 
objections  to  the  deotion  of  Senators  bjtheUgiib- 
tures  are  so  palpable  that  I  deem  it  unDecemiTUidi 
more  than  subnut  the  proportion  for  such  m  meA- 
ment,  with  a  recommenaatlon  that  it  be  oAndv 
the  people  for  their  judgment. 

It  is  strongly  imprrased  upon  myimndthtf& 
tenure  of  office  by  the  judieiaiy  of  the  Umtod  Soldi. 
during^  jifood  behavior,  for  life,  is  inoompitibk  vitk 
the  spint  of  republican  government,  and  m  thii  <^ 
ion  I  am  fully  sustainea  by  the  evidence  of  pofw 
judgment  upon  this  subject  in  the  differBDl  Stttett^ 
the  Union.  I  therefore  deem  it  my  diitf  to  neco- 
mend  an  amendment  to  the  ConstitntioB,  bf  vkkb 
the  terms  of  the  judidal  officers  would  be  linitedt* 
a  period  of  yean,  and  I  herewith  present  Uiitb 
hope  that  Cfoogress  will  submit  it  to  the  ptopb^ 
their  decision. 

The  foregoing  views  have  Icmgbeen  entertsMdh 
me.  In  1846,  in  the  House  of  Kepneentitim,  atd 
afterward,  m  1860,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stit& 
I  submitted  substantially  the  same  propoiitMn!  is 
those  to  which  the  attention  of  CoDgreps  io  ba«fi 
invited. 

Time,  observation,  and  experience  haiecoolmiN 
these  convictions ;  and.  aa  a  matter  of  pob&  wx%, 
and  with  a  deep  sense  oi  my  oonstitntioiuu  obligaticD, 
**  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  ^^^^ 
such  measures  aa  I  deem  neoeesaiy  and  encoiat. 


WABBnroTOK,  D.  C,  July  18, 1868. 


JoiniBttolvtion proposing  AmmdmmMtofia(^ 
Mwn  of  th4  UniUd  Skim,         ,. 

Whrntat  the  fifth  axtide  of  the  CoDStitntioDort^ 
United  States  provides  for  amendments  uento,^ 
the  manner  following,  namely :  - 

1.  Congress,  whenever  two-third«  of  W  B<«» 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shaU  propose  tmso^!^ 
the  Constitution,  or,  on  the  appliMtionof  tMi^eei^ 
latures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  Statet,  tmoiii 
convention  for  propoaiiig  amendmente,  vw®v7 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  ihtenta  and  m^ 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  »t»««5  * 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  serenl  Sw*'* 
by  convention  in  thre^fbnrtha  thereof,  aa  the  ou^ 

the  other  mode  of  ratification  maybe  P^PpJ^ 
Congress :  PtoincUd.  That  no  amendment  vbicfi!^ 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808  shaH  in  «>I  ^ 
affect  the  lint  and  fourth  dauses  in  the  nmtb  ^^ 
of  the  flrat  article;  and  tiiat  no  State, witli<S|» 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  auJn««e»^«" 
Senate :  Therefore,  .  ,  ^_«. 

Beiiresohedbythe  SenaUandBmieofJf^ 
ativMofthe  UkUsd  ^ate$ of  Ameriea w  Oon^*^ 
iemJbUd  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  ooecnmn^''/r 
the  following  amendments  to  the  Conatitouonoig 
United  States  be  proposed  to  the  LigW*f^"j.v 
several  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  ?J  ^Z. 
tares  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  shaj  be ja.^^ 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  V^'?"r  ^f 

That  hereafter  the  President  and  Vioe-PreadtK  » 
the  United  States  shaU  be  chosen  for  the  term  oj^ 
yean,  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States  "» 


i 
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manaer  following :  eaoh  State  sliall  be  divided,  by  President  from  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 

the  Legislaturee  thereof,  in  districts  equal  in  number  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is  now  prescriMd  in 

to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  snd  Represents  the  Constitution :  iVovM^ei.  That,  after  the  ratification 

lives  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled  in  tiie  of  this  amendment  to  the  ConstituUon,  the  President 

Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the  said  districts  to  and  Vice-President  shall  hold  their  offices,  respeo- 

be  composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  to  contain,  tivelj,  for  the  term  of  six  vears.  and  that  no  JPresi- 

as  nearly  as  may  be,  an  equal  numoer  of  persons,  dent  or  Vice-President  shall  be  eligible  for  reftleotion 

entitled  to  be  represented  under  the  Constitution,  and  to  a  second  term. 

to  be  laid  off,  for  the  first  tLme,  immediatelv  after  And  he  it  fuHher  resolved^  That  article  two,  see- 
the ratification  of  this  amendment ;  that,  on  the  first  iion  one.  paragraph  six,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  18 — ,  and  on  the  United  States  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
same  day  eveiy  sixth  year  thereafter^  the  citizens  of  lows :  **  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  firom 
each  State^  who  possess  the  qualifications  requisite  for  office,  or  of  his  death  or  resignation,  or  inabUity  to 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  said  office,  the 
Legislatures,  shall  meet  within  their  respective  dis-  same  smill  devolve  on  the  Vioe-President,  and  in  case 


greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  and  the  one  duties  of  said  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  Secretary 

receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vioe-Presi-  of  State  for  the  time  bein^,  and  after  this  officer,  in 

5ent  in  each  district,  shall  be  holden  to  have  received  case  of  vacancy  in  that  or  m  other  Departments,  and 

:>ne  vote ;  which  fitbot  shall  bo  immediately  certified  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named,  on  the  Seore- 

by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  each  of  the  Senators  tary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  Secretary  of  War.  on 

.n  Congress  firom  snoh  State,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Secristary  of  the  Navy,  on  the  Secretary  of  the 

;he  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresent-  Interior,  on  the  Postmaster-General,  and  on  the  At- 

ftti  ves.    The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  tomev-Gneral ;  and  such  officer  on  whom  the  powers 

lession  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  in  the  year  and  duties  of  President  shall  devolve,  in  accordance 

L8 — ,  and  on  the  same  day  on  eveiy  sixth  year  there-  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  then  act  as  Presi- 

ifter ;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  pros-  dent,  until  the  disability  shall  be  removed  or  a  Presi- 

3Qoe  of  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  shall  dent  shall  be  elected,  as  is  or  may  be  provided  for 

:>pen  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  tnen  be  by  law." 

x)unted.    The  person  havingthe  greatest  number  of  Sw.  $.  AfidbeU  furiktr  retohtd,  That  article  one, 

rotes  for  President  shall  be  Tresident,  if  such  nuni-  section  three,  be  amended  to  read  lis  foUows :  "  The 

>er  be  equal  to  a  mwonty  of  the  whole  number  of  genate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 

rotes  given ;    but  iT  no  person  have  jnch  a  ma^  .  Senators  firom  each  State,  chosen  by  the  persona  quali- 

onty,  then  a  second  electoon  shall  be  held  on  the  first  fled  to  vote  for  the  meibers  of  the  m^  numerous 

rhuraday  m  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensu-  i>,»nch  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years,  and 

ag,  between  the  persons  living  the  two  highest  each  Senator  shalfhave  one  vote." 

lumbers  for  the  office  of  President,  which  second  «_     .     v  v  x   •*  ^  ^x           »    j  mv  ^  _..•  i  1.1- 

election  shall  be  conducted,  the  result  certified,  and  ^xo.  4.  AndUtt/uHhtr  rdw^pai,  That  article  three, 

he  votes  counted,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first,  •^^^^^  °'^®»  *^  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

knd  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  Aimnrv  ttt 

or  President  shall  be  President.    But  if  two  or  more  Aimoi.B  m. 

)erson8  shall  have  received  the  greatest^  and  an  equal  Seotioh  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 

lumber  of  votes,  at  the  second  election,  then  the  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 

>er3on  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest  number  inferior  courts  as  Congress  fbom  time  to  time  may 

>f  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of  States  shall  be  ordain  and  establish.    The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 

President.    The  person  having  the  greatest  number  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  term 

)f  votes  for  Vice-President,  at  the  first  election,  shall  of  twelve  years,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 

>e  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to  a  ma-  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be 

jority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given ;  and  if  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.    And 

10  person  have  such  minority,  then  a  second  election  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 

tball  take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two  States,  within  twelve  months  after  the  ratification  of 

ilghest  numbers,  on  the  same  day  that  the  second  this  amendment  by  three-fourths  of  all  the  States,  as 

election  is  held  for  President;  and  the  person  havine  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 

he  highest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  shafl  divide  the  whole  number  of  judges,  as  near  as  may 

ye  Vice-President    But  if  there  should  happen  to  be  practicable,  into  three  classes.    The  seats  of  the 

>e  an  equafity  of  votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  judges  of  the  first  dass  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expi- 

'or  at  the  second  election,  then  the  person  having  the  raUon  of  the  fourth  year  from  such  classification,  of 

rreatest  number  of  States  shall  bis  Vice-President,  the  second  dass  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 

Sat  when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the  and  of  the  third  dass  at  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth 

sase  of  Vice-President,  and  not  neoessaiy  in  the  case  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  evezy  fourth 

»f  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  a  Vice-  year  thereafter. 


R 

RAILROADS.     The  oonstrnction  of  rail-  which  these  roads  pass  is  estimated  at  81, 775,- 

•oads  in  the  United  States  has  received  qnlte  990.    The  e;ctent  of  railroads  in  other  coun- 

in  impulse  since  the  dose  of  the  war.    Their  tries  of  North  America  is  4,170  miles.    The 

mportanoe  to  the  development  and  to  the  cost  of  these  roads  has  been  $812,876,000.    In 

economy  of  domestic  commerce  is  so  ftilly  Europe  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in 

lemonstrated  that  every  State  in  the  Union  is  operation  is  58,881,  and  the  cost  of  their  con- 

10 w  urging  the  opening  of  new  routes.    There  struction    $6,660,470,000.       The    population 

ire  36,992  miles  of  railroad  in  operation.  The  along  these  Unes  is  506,256,947.  The  following 

*ost  of  their  construction  is  stated  at  $1,517,-  is  a  statement  of  the  present  railroad  enterprise 

)00,000.  The  population  of  the  country  tiirough  of  the  conntry,  in  a  brief  and  summary  form : 
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664  RAPHALL,  MORRIS  J.  REED  ORGANS. 

BECAPrrULATION. 


OOUHTUIS. 

miM. 
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Grand  total 

94,548 
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RAPHALL,  Rev.  Mobbib  Jacob,  Ph.  D.,  a  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  citj,  in  Ur 

Jewish  rabbi  (or  preacher)  and  author,  born  in  knowledgment  of  hia  eminent  serricea  in  ti^ 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  September,  1798;  died  cause  of  edncation  and  philanthropj.     The 

in  New  York  Oitj^J^uio  28,  1868.    His  fiither,  Universitj  of  Giessen  had  conferred  on  him 

a  wealthy  merchant,  destined  him  for  the  Jew-  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  after  his 

ish  ministiy,  and  gave  him  every  advantage  of  pablioation  of  the  ^'  Mishna."    On  his  arrival 

intelleotnal  training.  He  was  sent  when  a  mere  m  New  York  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  First 

child  to  the  Jewish  Oollege  in  Oopenhagen,  Anglo-German  Hebrew  Oongregation  in  the 

and  there,  at  the  age  of  tfirteen.  received  the  city,  then  known  as  the  Great  Synagogae,  but 

Hebrew  degree  of  Uhdhir  or  Boeviu.  analogous  since  as  the  Oongregation  Bnai  Jeahnnai,  to 

to  the  '^F^owship ''  of  the  Englisn  universi-  serve  them  as  Rabbi  preacher,  and,  though  of 

ties.    The  next  year  he  went  to  England,  where  late  years  in  infirm  health,  retained  that  pos- 

he  spent  some  years,  perfecting  himself  in  the  tion  till  his  death.    During  his  residenoe  ia 

English  langua^  and  literature.    In  his  twen-  New  York  he  published,  ^*  Devotional  Exercises 

tietia  year  he  visited  the  Oontinent,  and,  after  for  the  Dfuighters  of  ^ael "  (1852) ;  ^Po^ 

spending  two  years  in  travelling  in  France,  Biblical  History  of  the  Jews''  2  voLs.  (1856); 

Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  took  up  his  "The  Path  to  Immortality"   (1859);   ^The 

residence  early  in  1821  at  Giessen,  and  spent  Bible  View  of  Slavery"  (1861).     He  had  slso 

four  years  at  the  university  there,  but  took  made  considerable  progress  in  his  transIatioD 

no  degree.   In  1825  he  returned  to  Enffland,  of  the  Hebrew  Soriptures^  with  notes.    Hb 

married,  and  made  himself  a  home.    He  did  profound  scholarship,  and  wide  and  generoos 

not  commence  his  public  life,  however,  till  culture,  as  well  as  his  great  abiUty  as  a  writer, 

his  thirty-fourth  year,  when  he  delivered  a  have  made  his  loss  a  serious  one,  not  caJr  to 

course  of  lectures  on  the  biblical  poetry  of  his  countrymen,  but  to  the  cause  of  lA^rnmg 

the  Hebrews,     tn  1834  he  commenced  the  generally. 

Jublication  of  the  Hebrew  Bevieto^  the  first  REED  ORGANS.   The  manufacture  and  sale 

ewish  periodical  published  in  England,  but  of  reed  instruments  rapidly  grows  in  impor- 

was  compelled  by  impaired  health  to  relinquish  tanoe,  in  the  amount  of  coital  invested,  tiie 

it  after  seventy-eight  weekly  numbers  had  ap-  number  of  men  employed,  and  in  its  influence 

peared.    Between  1884  and  1839  he  translated  upon  the  community,  furnishing,  as  it  does, 

mto  English  several  of  the  works  of  Maimoni-  thousands  of   good  musical   insteronents  at 

des,  the  Sephir  Ihhxrim,  or  "  Book  of  Prin-  moderate  prices. 

ciples ''  of  Rabbi   Joseph  Albo,    and    Tain  The  little  tongue  of  metal,  known  as  the 

libanon^  a  work  on  Ethics,  by  Rabbi  Naphtali  reedy  ^ves  employment  to  thousands  of  work- 

H.  Wesseley,  and  published  a  series  of  essays  men,  and  milhons  of  capitfld,  ma^ng  a  Ixwh 

on  the  Jewish  festivals,  entitled  '*  Festivals  of  of  industry  second  only,  among  musical  instru- 

the  Lord."    In  1840  he  was  secretary  to  Dr.  ments,  to  the  manu£ftcture  of  the  piano-fofte. 

Solomon  Hirschel,  (Thief  Rabbi  of  England,  Placed  over  a  dot,  slightiy  smaller  than  it- 

during  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  Damas-  sel^  cut  in  the  side  of  a  tube  or  jupe,  and 

cus,  and  during  that  year  again  visited  Ger-  striking  against  the  tube  as  it  vibrates,  it  is  the 

many.   On  hb  return,  he  published  Jointly  with  heating  reed.   Fastened  to  a  thicker  and  larger 

Rev.  D.  A.  de  Sola,  of  London,  a  translation  piece  of  metal,  through  which  a  slot,  sGightly 

of  eighteen  treatises  of  the  "  Mishna,''  and  com-  larger  than  the  tongue,  has  been  cut,  and 

menced  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  vibrating  over  and  into  the  slot,  it  is  the  free 

with  copious  notes,  which,  however,  proceeded  reed. 

no  farther  than  the  end  of  Genesis.    In  1841  Reeds  and  pipes,  unequally  affected  in  piteh 

he  was  appointed  Rabbi  preacher  at  the  syn-  by  changes  of  temperature,  do  not  atay  weD  ia 

agogue,    JBirmingham,  England,  and   by  his  tune  together.    The  beating  reed,  more  ea^y 

zealous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  tuned  than  its  relative,  is  commonly  used  in 

Hebrew  children,    his   earnest   advocacy  of  the  pipe  organ.    The  trumpet  8t(^  is  swdl- 

measures  for  relieving  the  civil  disabilities  of  known  example.    The  free  reed,  though  oc- 

his  people,  his  elo<}uent  defence  of  Judaism  in  casionally  found   in  pipe   organs  as   s   solo 

several  controversies,  and  his  vigorous  efforts  stop,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  instromatte 

in  promoting  education  and  benevolence  in  the  of  the  reed-organ  family.    The  small  size  of 

city,  he  won  for  himself  high  honors.    In  1849  the  free  reed,  a  tongue  of  metal  an  inch  wide 

he  left  England  for  the  United  States,  and  at  and  a  few  inches  long,  giving  a  16-feet  or  ereo 

his  departure  from  Birmingham  a  purse  of  100  a  32-feet  tone,  renders  it  admirably  adapted 

sovereigns  was  presented  to  him  by  the  mayor  for  use  where  economy  of  cost  or  qiaoe  is 
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desired.    A  European  repd  instrament  differs  reed  organs,  with  double  alternating  bellows, 
much  from  an  i^erioan,  each  having  been  and  foot-treadles  like  those  in  present  nse. 
made  qnite  independently  of  the  other.    In  the  The  accordeon  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
European,  the  reed-block  is  nearly  a  quarter  about  1880.    Soon  after,  in  1882,  Mr.  Bazin 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  the  sides  of  the  slot  invented  the  instrument  with  a  tilting  bellows, 
straight.    This  block,  pierced  at  each  end,  is  first  called  mslodium^  afterward  mdodeony  or 
firmly  screwed  down  upon  hard  wood.    The  elbow  melodeon.    Mr.  Bazin  made  larger  in- 
reed  is  tuned  by  scraping  the  tongue,  and  the  strnments,  some  with  sliding  key-boards  for 
quality  of  tone  modified  principally  by  the  the  easy  transposition  of  music, 
position  of  the  reed,  and  by  differences  of  This  appearance  of  the  accordeon  and  the 
scale  or  size   of  the  reeds  in.  the  different  elbow  melodeon  marks  an  epoch  in  reed  in- 
registers.    The  bellows  is  a  pressure  one,  in-  struments    and  largely  stimulated  invention 
variably,  while  the  effects  produced,  especially  and  production.    Abraham  Prescott,  of  Con- 
in  French  and  German  instruments,  are,  and  cord,  N.  H.,  who  had  been  engaged  for  some 
are  intended  to  be,  orchestral.    On  the  con-  years  in  the  manufacture  of  stringed  instru- 
trary,  in  the  American  reed  organ,  the  i;eed-  ments,  violoncellos,  and   double-basses,  pur- 
block   is    about   one   sixteenth   of   an  inch  chased  one  of  Bazln's  elbow  melodeons,  and 
thick,  and  has  a  wide  groove  burred  out  on  the  began  the  manufacture  of  them,  and  of  larger 
under  side,  leaving  thin  edffes  to  the  slot.  The  instruments,  about  1882  or  1888.    This  house, 
reed  is  held  in  its  place  by  sliding  the  block  under  the  title  of  Prescott  Brothers,  is  now 
into  grooves,  cut  in  the  sides  of  a  cell  made  by  the  oldest  in  the  country  engaged  in  the  busi- 
boring  into  the  edge  of  a  reed-hoard  made  of  ness.    Charles  Austin,  workmg  for  Mr.  Pres- 
soft  wood.    The  reeds,  easily  drawn  out  by  a  cott  in  1888,  made  the  first  "  seraphine  "  he 
small  hook,  are  wieed  by  bending  or  twisting'  ever  saw,  and  also  made  the  first  melodeon  in 
them  more  or  less,  and  tuned  by  filing.    The  its  present  portable  form  with  folding  legs. 
American  reed  organ  invariably  has  an  exhaus-  He  has  from  that  time  been  constantly  engaged 
tion  bellows,    drawing  the  air  through  the  in  making  reed  instruments,  or  in  making  r^s 
reeds,  and  gives  a  softer,  more  pipe-like  quality  for  the  trade. 

of  tone  than  its  European  relative.  Indeed,  the  M.  O.  NichoDs,  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass., 

differences  between  the  two  are  so  great,  that  was  early  in  the  business.    Having  seen  an  ac- 

there  are  few  points  of  resemblance,  an  Ameri-  cordeon,  he  made  the  first  reed  organs  he  ever 

can  instrument  being  thought  defective  when  saw,  and  applied  that  name  to  them.    He  iJso 

viewed  from  a  European  stand-point,  and  vies  called  them  the  "  Emmoen  Organs  *^  from  the 

versa.    No  European  instruments  are  now  sold  initials,  M.  0.  N.,  of  his  own  name.    He  in- 

in  the  American  market.  vented  the  box  swell  over  the  reedd  in  1839, 

The  origin  of  the  free  reed  is  unknown,  used  tubes  over  them  in  1840 ;  curved  his  reeds 

The  Chinese  have  certainly  long  used  it.  They  in  1842 ;  made  the  first  sub^bass  reeds  he  ever 

have  an  instrument  with  thirteen  reeds.    Each  saw,  and  applied  foot-pedals  in  1844.    In  1860 

reed  is  formed  of  a  thin  metal  plate  by  cutting  he  made  and  advertised  the  "bellows  swells  since 

arotmd  the  tongue,  excepting  at  the  heel.  This  called  the  '^  automatic  swell.''    He  sold  his 

plfite  is  then  fastened  to  the  side  of  a  small  business  in  Boston,  and  removed  to  Syracuse, 

tube  of  hard  wood,  which  is  inserted  in  the  N.  T.,  where  he  again  used  his  bellows  swell, 

end  of  a  larger,  longer  tube  of  bamboo,  having  finally  abandoning  it  for  the  "  knee-swell."  He 

a  circular  transverse  hole  near  the  lower  and  made  instruments  containing  from  one  to  nine 

a  lon^tndinal  slot  near  the  upper  end.    These  or  ten  sets  of  reeds.    He  no  longer  manufac- 

tubes  are  arranged  in  a  circulu*  group,  with  the  tures  organs. 

reeds  inserted  through  holes  into  a  wind-chest,  Peter  J.  Jewett,  a  native  of  Granby,  Conn., 
that  is  supplied  wiSi  wind  by  a  mouth-piece  in  1881  or  1832,  saw  at  Professor  SiUiman's, 
attached  to  its  side.  A  flat  ring  of  horn  holds  in  New  Haven,  a  small  reed  instrument  that 
the  tabes  firmly  in  place,  and  the  whole  makes  he  had  brought  from  Europe.  Not  allowed 
an  instrument  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  to  examine  its  interior,  he  was  told  that 
diameter,  and  fifteen  inches  in  length.  the  tones  were  produced  by  free  reeds.  Be- 
Although  a  few  reed  instruments  may  have  turning  to  Granby,  he  experimented  upon 
been  made  at  an  earlier  date  in  this  country,  the  free  reed,  and  made  a  nve-octave  instru- 
it  is  believed  that  the  first  person  engaged  m  ment  in  1882  or  1888,  that  he  called  an  '*  Eolo- 
their  manufacture,  as  a  business,  was  Mr.  phone."  This,  he  believed,  was  the  first  five- 
James  A.  Bazin,  of  Canton,  Mass.  As  stated  octave  reed  instrument  made  in  the  United 
by  himself,  he  made  a  revolving  instrument,  States.  It  was  in  the  form  of  the  present  reed 
shaped  like  a  pocket-inkstand,  with  nine  reeds,  or  cabinet  organ.  Instruments  made  by  Jewett 
in  1822.  and  Hillyer  in  1888  are  still  in  use.  The  firm 
Soon  after,  he  made  another,  with  a  sliding  was  dissolved  in  1837,  but  the  business  was 
mouth-piece,  cfldled  the  harmonica.  And.  in  continued  by  Mr.  Jewett  until  his  death  in 
1824,  a  revolving  reed  trumpet,  that  could  be  1847,  and  afterward  by  his  son,  S.  A.  Jewett, 
played  in  any  key.  It  was  as  loud  as  a  bugle,  who  has  has  been  in  the  business  ever  since 
and  he  played  it  in  the  village  choir  for  years.  1845,  having  worked  for  M.  O.  Nicholls,  and  for 
Between  this  time  and  1882  he  made  several  Prince  &  Co.,  and  now  being  one  of  the  firm 
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of  Jewett  &  Goodman,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    S.  T.     In  1846  he,  with  Mr.  K  P.  Nc 

A.  Jewett,  in  1857,  patented  the  ^^antomatio  be^^  the  manu&ctare  of  melodeoos  at  Bof- 

8 well, ^'  and  now  uses  it  as  well  as  Mason  Ss  falo,  and  sold  the  right  to  others  to  use  their 

Hamlin,  to  whom  he  sold  the  right  in  1862.  patents.    The  melodeon,  from  its  snperioritj 

Mr.  K  B.  Jewett,   another  early  maker,  at  of  tone,  becoming  popular,  soon  took  tibe  lead. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1847,  used  four  sets  of  and  the  two  forms  of  case,  the  portable  and 

reeds  with  the  upright  exhaustion  bellows,  the  piano  style,  rendered  die  oi^  form  of 

and  the  organ  form  of  case,  and  claims  to  case  almost  obsolete.     Garhart  &  Needham 

have  made  two  of  the  most  important  im-  afterward  sold  out  to  (reorge  A.  Prinoe  k  Co^ 

provements  now  in  general  use,  for  which  he  and  removed  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 

received  no  compensation,  although,  as  he  left  making  reeds  imd  reed-boards  for  the  trade,  by 

the  business  in  1861,  he  declines  to  name  them,  the  very  ingenious  machinery  invented  bj  Mr. 

A«    L.   Swan,  now  of  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Oarhart.    The  two  establisluneiits,  George  i 

Y.,  began  the  reed  business  by  repairing  ao-  Prince  A  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Garhki 

cordeons,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1884.     In  1839  Needham,  of  New  York  City,  are  well  knowii 

he  made  a  reed   organ  with  tin  tubes  over  The  latter  house  have  been  indefatigable  in 

the  reeds,  and  soon  after,  one  with  wooden  their  experiments    for  the  improTemeat  of 

tubes.    He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  the  larger  class  of  instruments,  rnanj  of  vhich 

groove  out  the  under  side  of  the  reed-block,  they  have  built    They  were  the  first  to  cany 

thus  giving  thin  edges  to  the  slot,  and  improv-  the  baas  down  to  the  82  feet  C. 

ing  the  tone.    He  is  still  in  the  business.  Mr.  N.  H.  Goodman,  formerly  of  Goodnn 

Mr.  C.  H.  Packard,  of  Campello,  Mass.,  &  Baldwin,  New  Havai,  Cooil,  nov  of 
in  1839,  was  the  first  to  apply  regular  keys  Phelps  &  Goodman,  Syracuse,  K.  Y^  be- 
to  the  elbow  melodeon.  In  1840  he  made  *gan  the  manufacture  of  reed  instromeots  in 
instruments  in  the  organ  form,  and  in  1841  1849  or  1850.  He  had  been  an  oigan-bailder. 
made  one  with  the  bellows  upright  as  now  One  of  his  first  instruments  was  a  seraplune 
used,  with  the  reeds  upright  inside  of  tubes,  with  two  blow  pedals,  and  a  snperootaTecon- 
and  the  pallets  over  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  get-  pier.  It  is  stiU  in  use.  This  was  proba!^; 
ting  a  strong  tone  with  prompt  response  to  the  the  first  octave  coupler  in  a  reed  instroiDeiit 
touch.  In  1846  he  made  the  first  four^reed  June  28,  1853,  he  patented  a  double-bank  me- 
organ  he  had  seen.  Mr.  Packard  also  made  lodeon  with  one  set  of  reeds  in  each  bank,  and  a 
and  used  the  divided  itoell,  since  patented  by  manual  coupler.  These  ^' organ  melodeon^'' as 
Prince  &  Co.  they  were  called,  became  at  once  so  popolar, 

Mr.  Nathan  Farley,  of  Farley  &  Pearson,  that  all  prominent  manufacturers  made  them, 
was  from  the  factory  of  Abraham  Prescott,  either  buying  the  rigftt  to  use  his  patent,  or 
Concord,  N.  H.  He  began  business  at  Woroes-  making  them  regardless  of  the  patent 
ter,  in  1846.  Tubes  over  the  reeds  were  then  With  improved  tone,  came  the  desre  for 
in  common  use,  usually  made  of  thin  metaL  greater  resources.  Larger  instnuneiits  viib 
The  first  exhaustion  bellows  he  had  seen  was  more  sets  of  reeds  were  made  by  sereral  man- 
made  in  Millbury,  Mass.  The  business  is  now  ufacturers,  requiring  more  room,  and,  «sd^ 
successAilly  prosecuted  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  quently,  a  return  to  the  square  or  organ  foRQ 
Farley,  the  latter  a  brother  of  Mr.  Nathan  Far-  of  case.  A  few  European  instruments  had  b««Q 
ley.  Mr.  Taylor  tuned  reeds  for  seven-octave  imported.  The  earliest  of  much  aie,  that  ve 
SDolian  pianos  in  1850.  They  used  the  manual  have  any  record  o£^  was  a  French  foar-i^ 
sub'hati  in  1866,  probably  the  first  in  use ;  car-  organ,  brought  over  to  Boston,  m  1844,  by  Mr. 
ried  up  an  octave  and  a  hal^  and  so  arranged  Eliphalet  Baker. 

that  but  one  note  of  any  given  letter  should  Mr.    Emmons   Hamlin,  instructed  by  ^' 

speak  at  once.  Carhart  in  voicing   and  tuning,  stayed  vim 

About  this  time,  1846  or  1847,  the  whole  Prince  ^  Ca  in  Buffalo,   when  Carhart  £ 

trade  was  revolutionized  by  the  appearance  Needham  came  to  New  York  City.  He  after- 

and  introduction  of  Carhart^s  exhaustion  bel-  ward  went  to  Boston,  MasSi,  and  entered  tbe 

lows.    Previous  to  this  the  pressure  bellows  firm  ofMasondc  Hamlin.  Beffinningvithmelo- 

had  been  in  general  nse.     without  stopping  deons,  they,  in  1855,  adapted  the  French  ^ 

to  inquire  who  first  invented  the  exhaustion  of  case,  action,  and  manner  of  blowing  as  o|| 

bellows,  for  it  has  been  invented  four  or  five  as  possible,  to  the  exhaustion  bellows,  and  made 

times — ^twice  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  once  as  their  hanMrnAumi  aud  organ  hiTfMM»f»,  ^ 

far  back  as  1818,  as  appears  from  the  testi-  from  three  sets  of  reedsin  asin^emann^^P 

mony  given  in  the  celebrated  trial,  Carhart,  to  four  sets  in  two  manuals,  with  two  addi- 

Needham  dc  Co.,  e«.  Charles  Austin,  and  once  tional  sets  in  an  independent  pedal ;  in  all  sx 

in  England,  by  Isaac  England,  of  Wiltshire— it  sets  of  reeds.     Besolutely  maintainmg  ^^ 

may  be  saifely  asserted  that  it  was  Carhart^s  six  sets  were  as  many  as  could  be  of  nse  m  > 

bellows  in  connection  with  his  reed-board,  that  ree4  instrument,  they  have,  so  far  as  koovn. 

came  into  general  use  and  holds  undisputed  made  but  a  single  large  organ.    In  1B63  tkj 

sway  to  the  present  time.    This  idea,  reaching  adopted  the  organ  form  of  case  for  all  of  tbar 

back  to  1839,  was  perfected  and  patented  in  instruments,  making  single  and  doable  reed 

1846,  by    Jeremiah   Carhart,  of  Buflfalo,  N.  harmoniums  undet  the  trade-mark  "Cabiw^ 
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Organ.^'  Their  extensiye  advertising,  com- 
bined with  varioas  improvements  made  by  the 
trade  generaUy,  have  greatly  increased  the  pop- 
ularity and  sale  of  reed  instroments.  Other 
makers  changed  to  the  organ  form  of  case  about 
the  same  time,  and  now  it  seems  likely  to  en- 
tirely supersede  the  melodeon. 

0.  Pelonbet  (afterward  C.  Peloubet  &  Bon, 
now  Peloubet,  relton  &  Co.),  once  well  known 
as  a  maker  of  fine  flutes  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments, began  the  manufacture  of  reed  instru- 
ments in  1802.  While  making  melodeons  he 
gave  much  time  and  attention  to  larger  in- 
struments of  the  organ  class.  This  house,  as 
far  as  known,  has  made  the  only  three-banked 
reed  organs.  Mr.  Peloubet  was  the  first  to  tune 
reeds  in  equal  temperament,  first  introduced  the 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  in  reed  instruments,  and 
made  various  improvements  in  voicing  and  in 
variety  of  tone,  especially  in  getting  a  more 
pipe-like  quality  in  the  pedal.  They  make 
many  organs  with  two  and  three  banks  of 
keys  and  pedals. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  Smith,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are 
well  known  as  one  of  tne  oldest,  largest,  and 
most  successftd  houses  in  the  trade. 

Estey  &  Co.,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  have 
been  long  established  and  have  made  many 
instruments.  Two  other  manufacturing  firms 
have  grown  out  of  this ;  one  the  "  Burdett,'^  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  111.  Many  other  smaller 
firms  are  scattered  over  the  Northern  States. 

By  this  sketch  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  although 
a  few  instruments  were  made  between  1818 
and  1846,  yet  the  manufacture  of  reed  instru- 
ments has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  the 
latter  date,  and  also  that  it  is  essentially  of  na- 
tive growth.  An  examination  of  the  Patent- 
Office  reports  will  show  with  what  activity  the 
subject  has  been  pursued.  Similar  wants  have 
suggested  similar  remedies  to  various  parties, 
till  almost  every  important  part  of  the  instru- 
ment has  been  invented  several  times.  A  cu- 
rious illustration  of  this,  and  of  the  little  value 
of  a  patent  not  Indorsed  by  a  judicial  decision, 
is  afforded  by  the  so-called  "  automatic  swell.'' 
Invented  by  Mr.  M.  O.  NichoUs,  in  1850,  used 
by  him  for  some  time  and  then  abandoned  for 
the  "  knee  swell,"  it  was  patented  in  1867  by 
Mr.  Stanley  A.  Jewett,  and  again  in  1862  by 
Mr.  George  Woods,  then  with  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin. The  business  is  now  so  well  established, 
it  is  the  abUity  to  sell  a  good  organ,  cmite  as 
much  as  the  ability  to  make  it,  that  makes  the 
successful  firm.  The  number  of  reed  instru- 
ments per  week,  now  made,  may  be  set  down 
at  from  600  to  600,  with  an  annual  value  of 
$3,000,000  to  $8,600,000,  while  six  or  eight 
houses  are  kept  busy  in  making  reeds  and 
reed-boards  for  the  tnide. 

REFORMED  CHURCHES.  I.  The  "Rk- 
FOBMED  Chtjboh  js  Ahbbioa." — ^This  is  the 
present  title  of  the  denomination  formerly 
known  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The 
statistics  of  this  Church,  in  1868,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


CLASSES. 


Albany 

Aroot 

Beisen , 

Sooth  Beigen 

Cayuga , 

Oeneva 

Qreene 

Holland , 

HndBon 

Illinois 

Kingston 

Nonii  Long  Island.. 
Bonth  Long  Island . . 

Michigan , 

Monmooth 

Montflcmeiy 

New  JBronswick. . . . 

New  York 

SoDih  New  York... 

Orange 

Paramns 

Passaic 

Philadelphia 

Poogbkeepeie 

Barltan 

Bensselaer 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Ulster 

Westohestor 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Uaktm. 

OommaU 
cuta. 

90 

1,974 

10 

488 

15 

1,808 

16 

S,686 

18 

846 

14 

1.806 

11 

l,8ffr 

16 

S,108 

18 

1,668 

17 

1,164 

10 

1,778 

19 

8,487 

17 

8,666 

7 

474 

7 

604 

18 

1,096 

16 

1,889 

82 

6,078 

10 

1,665 

86 

8,004 

15 

8,281 

14 

1,445 

17 

8,687 

19 

8,088 

19 

8,440 

18 

1,698 

14 

1,485 

11 

8,018 

0 

1,018 

15 

1.882 

16 

1,648 

IS 

1,868 

460 

69,606 

Soadsy-idiool 
■di« 


liolan. 


8,044 

•  •  •  • 

1,986 

8,643 

vB8 

1,009 

ooo 

660 

1,978 

1,819 

1,687 

9,480 

8,960 

690 

886 

779 

1,440 

6,6^ 

1,816 

1,779 

1,917 

1,086 

9,699 

1,881 

9,081 

1,880 

1,015 

1,005 


1,880 

1,168 

607 


47,961 


The  total  numher  of  churches  was  440.  The 
total  amount  raised  for  congregational  pur- 
poses was  $764,447.  The  Board  of  Puhlica- 
tion  reported  the  numher  of  copies  issued  of 
new  hooks  and  tracts,  6,600 ;  reprints,  44,100; 
amount  of  sales,  $16,085.48.  The  recdpts  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  from  coUections  and 
donations,  were,  $10,608.40.  The  receipts  of 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  $28,476.18. 
The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
amounted  to  $58,472.  The  debt  at  the  close 
of  the  year  was  $16,000.  The  Board  sustains 
missions  at  Amoy  (China);  Arcot  (India); 
and  in  Japan.  The  Amoy  Mimon,  Cmna  (or- 
ganized in  1844),  occupies  the  cities  of  Amoy, 
population,  200,000 ;  Chioh-be,  population,  60,- 
000 ;  Ghiang-chiu,  population,  200,000 ;  Tung- 
wan,  population,  60,000.  The  field  traversed, 
that  is,  the  territory  surrounding  these  cities, 
has  a  population  of  about  8,000,000  souls. 
Connected  with  this  mission  are  four  mis- 
sionaries and  two  American  assistant  mis- 
sionaries. Churches  and  stations,  6;  mem- 
bers, 701,  an  increase  of  75 ;  benevolent  con- 
tributions, $654.82.  There  are  8  schools,  with 
57  scholars.  This  mission  employs  12  native 
helpers,  and  has  7  theological  students.  The 
Areot  jfimafiy  India  (organized  in  1854),  occu- 
pies— North  Aroot  District:  area,  5,017  square 
miles;  population,  1,000,716.  South  Arcot 
District :  area,  4,916  square  miles ;  population, 
1,102,184.  Churches,  18;  out-stations,  84; 
number  in  congregations,  1,712 ;  communicants, 
489 ;  scholars  in  vernacular  school,  416 ;  con- 
tributions, over  986  rupees,  or  $468.  The 
three  schools  (boys',  girls',  and  preparandi) 
have  105  pupils.  The  Japan  Mi$$ian  (or- 
ganized in  1859)  has  stations  at  Yokohama 
and  Nagasaki,  and  three   missionaries  with 
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their  wives.    The  report  states  that  the  mis-  ministers,  606 ;    congregations,   1,181 ;  mem- 

sionarj  has  a  class  of  25  to  80  pupils.  One  of  his  hers,  116,483 ;  nnconfirmed  members,  68,186 : 

papils  held  meetings  at  Jeddo  on  Sundays  and  Sunday-schools,  991,  with  44,435  Sonday-sohool 

alternate  week-days  till  disturbed  by  the  civil  scholiurs,  and  benevolent  oontribntioiiB  amoont- 

commotions.    The  missionary  at  Nagasaki  was  ing  to  $87,284.09.    The  figures  show  a  general 

engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Goveniment  schools,  increase  from  the  previous  year, 

using  such  opportunities  as  have  been  afforded  III.  Refobmsd  Chtjbches  m  Eubopk  asb 

to  make  known  the  truths  of  revelation,  with-  Avbioa. — (For  statistical  information  (m  these 

in  the  regulations  of  the  institution.    He  gave  churches,  9ee  the  Ahku  al  Ajisbioak  Otclop^- 

regular  instruction  for  many  months  of  the  dia  for  1867.) 

year  to  two  priests.  Four  of  the  foremost  REUSS,  the  name  of  two  German  principal- 
princes  of  Japan  requested  him  to  take  charge  ities.  1.  RBVSS-GsErrz.  Prince,  Henry  XXII.. 
of  a  school  at  their  capitals,  carrying  their  bom  March  28,  1854;  succeeded  Ms  fatbef 
^courtesy  to  the  length  of  placing  a  steamer  at  November  8, 1859.  Area,  148  square  nules; 
hisdisposid  to  enable  him  to  visit  their  prov-  population  in  1867,  43,889.  2.  REusa-ScHLKiiz. 
inces.  Two  imperial  governors  caJled  upon  Prince,  Henry  XI Y.,  bom  May  28,  1832;  sue- 
him  to  consult  him  in  regard  to  educational  ceeded  his  father  July  11,  1867.  Area,  297 
and  religious  matters.  A  large  numb^  of  square  miles;  population,  in  1867,  88,097. 
Christian  books  and  tracts  in  Chinese,  and  Annual  revenue  of  Reuss-Greitz,  200,000  tin- 
publications  of  the  mission  presses,  were  dis-  lers;  of  Reuss-Schleitz  (budget  of  1868)^9,893 
tributed,  and  many  works  purchased  by  the  thalers.  Public  debt  (exclusive  of  paper 
Japanese.  money)  of  Reuss-Greitz,  75,000  thalers;   of 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  met  at  Reuss-Schleitz,  872,050  thalers.    The  troops  of 

Hudson,  N.  T.,  on  the  20th  of  June.    Resolu-  both  principalities  (their  former  Federal  ccm- 

tions  were  adopted,  recommending  a  national  tingent  was  1,117  men)  form,  in  oonseqaeuce 

convention  of  Evangelical  denominations  of  the  of  a  military  convention  concluded  with  Prns- 

IJnited  States,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sia,  together  with  the  troops  of  Saxe-Altes- 

eoncert  and  union  in  general  measures,  to  meet  burg  and  Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt,  one  of  the 

in  October,  1869.    A  committee,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  the  Thuringian  States, 

the  President,  Assessor,  Stated  Clerk,  and  two  RHODE  ISLAND.    The  annual  election  fosr 

Elders,  was  appointed  to  issue  a  circular  letter  State  officers  of  Rhode  Island  is  held  on  the 

from  the  American  Reformed  Church  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  April.     The  Democratic 

Synods,  Assemblies,  or  Conferences  of  other  convention  assembled  at  Providenoe  and  nomi- 

bodies,  at  their  next  regular  meetings,  inviting  nated  for  Governor  Lyman  Pierce,  and  for 

them  to  unite  in  such  a  National  Congress,  not  Lieutenant-Governor  Gideon  H.  Dnrfee.  Dele- 

for  any  obligatory  legislation,  but  for  general  gates  were  also  appointed  to  the  National  Dem- 

consultation  upon  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  ocratic  Convention,  and  resolutions  adopted  of 

the  demands  of  the  times.  a  similar  tenor  with  those  in  other  States. 

II.  The  Gkbmak  Rbfobmed  Chukoh. — ^This  The  Republican  State  Convention  assemUed 
Church  haa  three  synods :  the  Eastern  Synod ;  at  Providence  about  the  same  time,  andre-n<»ii- 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  acyacent  States ;  nated  General  A.  E.  Bumside  for  reflection  as 
and  the  Northwestern  Synod.  The  Eastern  Governor,  and  Pardon  W.  Stevens  for  Ljentai- 
Synod  reports,  for  1868,  286  ministers,  706  con-  ant-Governor.  The  election  was  held  on  April 
gregations,  86,057  members,  60,891  uncon-  1st  The  whole  vote  cast  was  16,235,  and 
firmed  members,  691  Sunday-schools,  with  General  Bumside^s  minority  was  4,309.  The 
81,289  Sunday  scholars,  and  benevolent  con-  vote  was  much  larger  than  at  the  eleedoa 
tributions  amounting  to  163,744.88.  This  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  Republican  ma- 
shows  an  iQorease  over  the  preceding  year  of  jority  was  increased  a  few  hundreds.  This 
8  ministers,  26  congregations,  2,927  members,  vote,  in  connection  with  the  result  of  the 
84  Sunday-schools,  8,212  Sunday-school  schol-  election  in  New  Hampshire,  was  regaided  as 
ars,  and  $12,212  benevolent  contributions,  emphatically  sustaining  the  oongresnonal  po- 
The  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  States  re-  licy  of  reconstruction,  and  ^*  the  wisdom  and 
ported  in  1868  the  following  statistics:  num-  Justice  of  the  impeachment  of  President  John- 
ber  of  ministers,  180;  number  of  congrega-  son." 

tions,  816 ;  whole  number  of  members  in  toe  The  Legislature  chosen  at  this  election  ma 

bounds  of  the  eight  Classes,  81,670 ;  baptisms,  composed  of  27  Republicans  and  5  Democnts 

2,000 ;  confirmations,  1,261 ;  received  by  cer-  in  the  Senate ;  and  62  Republicans  and  28  De- 

tificate,  696 ;  making  whole  number  of  admis-  mocrats  in  the  House. 

sions,  8,856 ;  dismissions  by  letter,  831 ;  ex-  At  the  Presidential  election  in  Novembtf, 

communications  and  erasures,    102 ;    deaths,  the  whole  vote  cast  was  19,641 ;  and  the  ma- 

685  ;     Sunday-schools,    217  ;     Sunday-school  Jority  of  General  Grant  was  6,448.    For  Gon< 

scholars,    10,470 ;    benevolent   contributions,  gress,    in  the    eastern  district,    Thomas    A. 

118,849.44.  Jenckes,  Republican,  received  7,996  Totes,  and 

Adding  the  statistics  reported  by  the  North-  Olney  Arnold,  Democrat,  4,080.  Jenokes^s  ma- 
western  Synod,  the  total  statistics  at  the  be-  Jority,  8,916.  In  the  western  district,  Nathan- 
ginning  of  the  year  1869  were  as  follows :  iel  F.  Dixon,  Republican,  received  4^135  votea^ 
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and  James  Waterboase,  Democrat,  2,640.   Dix-  Fonning,  as  this  river  (Pawtacket)  does  for  a 

on^s  majority,  1,492  pordpn  of  its  oourse,  the  boundary  between  Bbode 

gurated  for  tbe  third  time.    The  Legislature  the  inhabitants  of  our  sister  State  will  join  heartUy 

was  oouvened  at  the  same  time.    The  most  im-  with  us  in  tho  good  cause. 

portant  business  of  this  brief  session  was  the  Our  oourse  must  be,  in  the  event  of  attempting  any 

election  of  a  United  States  Senator.    This  took  ?"*?  °/  ^  ^^j  ^  }^^^  ?»i^*y»  °^«^  fH?  ^*°^^» 

T^io/»^  ^n  T«w^  Q*i»   «-iiA^  -ixr;ii:««v.  a^^.^^ *o  stock  the  head  waters  of  the  stream  with  young 

place  on  June  9th,  when  Wilham  Sprwrae  re-  g^lmon  and  shad,  and  to  pass  stringent  laws  fSrbicP 

ceivea  tne  unammous  vote  of  both  Houses,  ding  netting  in  any  part  of  the  stream  for  two  or  three 

This  body  soon  after  a^oumed  to  the  date  of  years;  at  the  end  oi  which  time,  with  proper  manage- 

its  session  in  the  winter.  ment,  tho  river,  which  is  now  totally  barren,  will 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  a  property  qua-  S^'i™  Z'^  *^^  J^®  ^}^  ?  properl v  conducted  ex- 

i.fl^^..^ .       ^,      .  .     ^^t^zr*      '^    *    s    J*  penmcnt  m  restocking  this  nver  with  shad  and  her- 

lincation  m  real  estate  of  $184  is  required  of  Hug  might  be  made  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  thou- 

every  voter.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  out  off  sand  doUars,  perhaps  for  less;  and,  in  case  of  success, 

a  large  portion  of  foreign-bom  citizens  from  yo^^  commissioners  hope  that  the  manufacturers  on 

the  liberty  of  voting.    Several  attempts  have  other  rivers  wm  find  it  fw  their  interwts  to  open  flsl^^ 

been  made  to  remove  this  clause  fm  the  3'taCve!^InK"p-^^^^^ 

State  constitution,  and  hitherto  without  sue-  offlshes  in  their  waters.       '^    *^^ 

cess.     It  has  been  modified   to  allow  those  We  also  visited  the  Wauchoff  pond  in  Charlestown, 

holding  a  renting  of  $7  per  annum  to  vote,  "^ith  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of  stock- 

of  $1,  performed  militia  service,  and  is  reg-  more  norttem  and  western  streams  of  Canada  and 

istered,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  allowed  New  York,  but  which  have  been  introduced  with 

to  vote.  good  success  into  various  waters  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  is  authorized  by  law  in  We  find  sidd  pond  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 

the  state  The  policy  of  the  law  hwb^n  suoh  6?^r^S^°^jSdJvrthrii^h"."jL^ao^flS^^ 
as  to  deal  with  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  to  the  entire  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
leave  the  property  unharmed.  So  long  as  the  We  found  the  people  on  the  borders  of  the  pond  re- 
debtor  is  within  the  State,  his  property  is,  in  luctant  to  promise  us  assistance  until  our  repeated 
the  first  instance,  exempt,  and  the  writ  proceeds  "^rances^convinced  them  we  were  laboring  for  tho 

against  the  person.    If  the  debtor  departs  from  ^  For  tfl^^'pirpose  of  stocking  this  and  other  ponds 

the  State,  then  the  sacredness  of  nis  property  with  black  bass,  we  are  confident  no  appropnation 

disappears,  and  the  creditor  can  seize  it.     A  need  be  made^  but  that,  aided  and  protected  by  proper 

modification  of  the  law  has  been  proposed.  legislation,  private  enterprise  wiU,  within  a  short  tune. 

The  establishment  of  a  State  asyl^  for  the  jM^^BplSidid  foh"   ''''*'"'                ^"^"^^ 
pauper  insane  was  discussed  and  approved  in 

the  Legislature  at  its#ession  in  May,  and  a  com-  The  commissioners  close  with  the  following 

raittee  appointed  to  examine  and  recommend  remarks,  relative  to  the  sea-coast  fisheries : 

a  site  for  its  location.    A  large  number  of  this  While  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  river  fisheries 

class  of  persons  has  been  maintained  at  the  should  be  protected,  and  measures  taken  to  increase 

Butler  Asylum  in  Providence,  which  is  now  the  supply,  it  is  easy  to  show  that,  in  real  importance 

becoming  crowded.     The  indigent  bMd  «»d  S^'^tl:?^c;»m.''^C^m«kl£r»^^^^ 

deaf  and  dumb  have  been  mamtained  at  msti-  them  the  people,  depend  chiefly  upon  salt  waterfor 

tutions  in  other  States.  their  supply  of  fish.    Thattbis  supply  is  variable  and 

The  State  prison  contains  59  prisoners.  A  re-  by  no  means  what  it  should  be,  either  in  quantity  or 

^^l^'nni'^^^if  S^S'^^^^^^^^^^       the  juvenile  P^^hkftTe'^^^^^^^        fish,  cUms,  and  oysters,  ha. 

delinquents  of  the  State  of  both  sexes,  and  pro-  increased  within  the  past  few  years,  is  no  doubt  true, 

vides  for  their  education  and  employment.  and  this  fact  has  doubtless  had  an  effect  upon  the 

The  number  of  children  in  the  public  schools  market  prices ;  but  the  chief  cause  will  be  found  to 

averages  in  winter  28,720.      The  permanent  be  the  steadUv  decreasing  supply  of  the  more  common 

achoor  fund  «»jounts  to  ^12,686           ,  ^S'llie'f ^'^fpMC^lie  of  Bhode  Mand'." 

The  unsettled  claims  of  the  State  agamst  the  most  boasted  institutions,    within  a  few  years  the 

Federal  Government  have  been  acUusted  and  price  has  increased  threefold,  while  the  quantity  and 

allowed,  except  the  sum  of  $110.    The  receipts  quality  have  deteriorated  in  the  same  proportion, 

into  the  State  Treasury  during  the  year  were  This  Beems  to  us  a  subject  for  grave  consideration, 

Aoivr  >rQ«    ««^  fi.^  ^^^Sau J^  AoK»r  01  *r  1  Z  Mid  we  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  to  your  hon- 

$397,736,  and  the  expenditure  $257,817,  leav-  ^^Me  body  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  commit- 

ing  a  balance  oi  $189,919.     Ihe  State  debt  is  tee  of  disinterested  men,  who  shall  ezamme  into  the 

$3,141,500.  whole  matter  thoroughly,  and  report  at  the  earliest 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  May,  a  possible  moment,  as  it  u  a  subject  which  has  been 

commission  was  appointedto  mvestigate  tke  P«x^tmated  much  too  long  for  the  public  good. 

practicability  of  restocking  the  waters  of  the  BIVES,  Wiujau  0.,  an  American  statesman 

State  with  salmon  and  other  migrating  fish,  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Nelson  County,  Ya., 

The  commissioners  made  a  persomd  examina-  May  14,  1798 ;  died  near  Charlottesville,  Al- 

tion  of  all  the  rivers  and  main  streams  of  the  bemarle  County,  Ya^  April  26,  1868.    He  was 

State.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  their  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  and  William  and 

report :  Mary  Colleges ;  studied  law  and  politics  under 
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the  direction  of  Thomas  Jefferwm;  wasaide-de-  fatmabohai 

camp  in  1814-'16  with  a  body  of  militia  and  vol-    Of  the  Latin  Bite  and  Ortenui  Bite h 

unteers,  called  out  for  the  defence  of  Virginia;  AicHMMopmwB. 

was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in    lamedlatelysnborfiMteto^ttoHoijSee n 

1817,  '18,  andU9,  from  Kelson  County;  and    With  Beclmiisacai  PiotIiiom m 

in  1822  to  the  same  position,  from  Albemarle  OHmUtd  Stte, 

County.    In  1828  he  was  elected  a  Represent-  ^^^  ■^SS^ffi^ET*™*^                       i 

ative  in  Congress,  and  served  for  three  successive  Oreoo-RmmniBn'mta! !.'!'.!.'!!.'!!!!!!!!!!  i 

terms;  in  1829  he  was  appointed  by  President  d^t'**"Sri''*'SrpSrtLrfi^' ^ 

Jackson  minister  to  France;  on  his  return,  in       ^**"  oiiS-MdSuS  St?!!^ s 

1882,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  in  Congress,  Syro-Xaroolte  Bita. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .'.'.'.'.'..'..  i 

and  resigned  in  1884,  in  consequence  of  his  ^.l,l^.,^  "^ 

unwiUmgness  to  participate  m  the  Senate's  Latin  Riu, 

vote  of  censure  of  rresident  Jackson's  conduct    Snbarten  Oha  Saw  of  the  GarUoal  MAopi) ( 

in  removing  the  deporito-an  «,t  which  he  ^SS^L^lSSS^^SSi^^^r^Z^ 

approved,  but  the  Virginia  Legislature  repro-  ^                    OrimUd  SUt, 

bated;   was  reelected  in  1835,   the  political    Annanlan « 

character  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  being    S*****^^^!^ « 

changed;  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  term  oreco^SiSSaS'////.!'!!!!!!!J^\V.".'.*.".'!!!!.!.!!  5 

in  1839;   voting  in  March,  1887,  for  Thomas    Ora(»-Bolgar!an ////// ™.V.V.' .*.*.* .'.*!....!.! i 

H.  Benton's  famous  expunging  resolution;  in    HydSnfi^M**^' !"Z  S 

1840  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  where  he  8yio>Maronita!!!!!'.!!!!!!!!!!!!!.'!.".!!.'!.'!.'!.!ii  ' 

remained  until  1845.    Li  1849  he  was  a  second  "^ 

time  appointed  minister  to  France,  by  Pres-  TotolPatriarchataB,Aichbiflhoprics,andBid»prta.» 

ident  Taylor,  and  returned   in    1858,  when  /^i,  .i.        j«             ir^         i    k  .«.u«k- 

he  retirea  from  political  life.     In  1861  Mr.  9'  *<^  ^^T^  ^"t'  T*^^'L   iS^ 

Rives  wM  one  of  the  five  oommiasionen  sent  ®Pn«  «»4  102  bwhopnca,  have  been  ^ 

f^m  Virginia  to  the  "  Peace  Oongreaa  "  at  i'!\«:^>  ?<>??  ^'"  ^  f""  ^  ^JT 

Washington.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Oon-  18  bishopnoe  to  the  rank  of  archbMhoim 

federate  Provisional  Congress  and  House  of  ,^1"  »***'»'»  K^" /^  *,?f"  & 

Representatives  during  the  war.    One  of  his  *»»«"  •"  *  '^^^'of  ^^  ^^Z^ 

m<Mt  valuable  contributions  to  historical  lit-  ♦»^jw«»>«»  tufiMtum^,  who  are  atharcMl- 

erature  was  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Madi-  j'**®"*''  diocesan  bishons  orvi(»»ij^^ 

son,"  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  wUch  was  ddegates   »P<)8tolic,    and  V«f^.f^^ 

publUhed  in  1859,  the  second  in  1866.     In  There  are  103  vicamtes  apostohc^dd^tw 

the   preparation  of  this  work  he   had   the  f^S^^  S?*  ^S  prefectures  «*«toli«. j^ 

advantage  of  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  }^\  ^,^}t^.  **'^  Tl^v^?"*^?^ 

with  ito  subject,  i^d  the  use  of  aUliis  manu-  ^^^^l:}}^f  i^P^J}  bultheiiwninbfflbh^* 

scripts  and  papers.    From  several  passages  in  J®* ^^^  'Jfb*"  <»f  ^*T?]?'^TJS 

the  Wond  volume  of  this  work,  it^e^  evi-  *''^**>?*f*^i°*«"^'*fi«^'5?^r!^r 

dent  that  Mr.  Rives's   sympathy  with   the  organized  by  Pope  Pios  IX.    ^^^^^^^ 

secession  movement  was  not  earnest  or  pro-  of  fatdar  bishops,  m  Januaiy,  1.869,  wm-* 

found,  but  that,  like  many  other  Southern  men,  , ,  ?'  ""e  dioceses  at  tbe  b^"*;??  « J^^; 

he  deemed  it  necessary  to  "  go  with  his  State?'  ^l^^^VI^f^b  ^S?^^  "?  "^^^dS 

In  private  life  Mr.  Rives  wm  amiable,  intelli-  ?'«^    Adding  to  this  «»nn»b«f*«^% 

gent,  and  courteous ;   s  man  of  extensive  cul-  ??  partOtu,  we  have  a  totd  ,J«?.'«X  e 

ture,  and  generaUy  correct  though  not  always  bwBopg  constitutmg  the  Oi^ohc  hiewctji. 

profound  ideas.  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868." 

ROMAN    0  ATHOLIO     CHUROH.      The  The  foUowing  list  gives  the  dasafictUon  w 

Pope,  Pius  IX.,  formerly  Giovanni  Maria  di  "?™***^*''S™«f*"  *''l!"i'*T^rids 

Mastai  FerrettI,  was  bom  at  SinigaglU  on  the  ^nnuarto  Pontifieto  for  1868),  with  tie  w> 

18th  of  May,  1798;  elected  Pope  on  the  death    ofthesupenors; 

of  Gr^ory  XVI^  in  1846,  and  crowned  on  the  .^^  jumiuHo  AnOMo  tor  Mn"  dM  «« i-?  • 

Slst  of  June  of  that  year.  Inttmafcrttafatrtlele.   ThsMtowliviowauTn*" 

There  were,  in  November   1868,  57  cardi-  '^^tr^SSS^L^^},^^^^^^^^^ 

nals,  of  whom  6  were  cardmal  bishops,  48  car-  rite,  lalStSJareEJahi^TM          «>«P«*»i2,S 

dinal  priests,  and  8  cardinal  deacons ;  89  were  Holy  See,  UO  with  aoclesia»dcal  P'w'toceii  J^J^S 

Italian  by  birth,  and  only  18  non-Italians-.7  •ni»»blshopi..  .Total,  i».  Of  Utfa.bWiog  «««« 


dinals  created  in  1868,  was  Prince  Lucien  Bo-  seM^imTeractedTaRdiUa^  ^^ 

naparte,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  of  France.  ^ZP^^J*?*^*®*  **  iwr<»i», »;  ^if'S^J^^^S^ 

^h^Ann^u^  Ponmw  for  1868  gives  the  g^ \S ep^JSJSTrhSJ SSiifi »S£j« j^S 

following  summary  of  the  Patriarchal,  Arohi-  ar(^alandre8idental,andiMto  psKUatTbeivti^ 

fCr?"^^?'"^  Episcopal  Sees  of  the  Roman  ^S^^^^^S^f^^^^S^I^V^Si^ 

thitnolic  Church :  offlcea.   OfthaBa,  aigliteeB  are  Tacut 
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KaoM  of 

Seoutar  CanonB. 

MOBt  Holy  SaTlour  of  Lateran. 
JUgviar  CUrkt, 

Theatlne« 

Bamabite* 

Somaschiaiui 

Jeanits 

Minor  Clerks 

MlnUtersoftheSick 

JdlnlBters  of  the  Mother  of  \ 
God S 

Ministers  of  the  Flons  Schools. 
Beligknu  CongregatkmM. 

Passionists 

Most  Holy  Bedeemer. 

JSodetiatiieal  Oongreffatkmt, 

Doctrinarians 

Priests  of  the  Mission 

Ploos  Works 

Sflssionaries  of  the  Most  Pr^ ) 
dons  Blood f 


Instltate  of  Charity. 


Slarists 

PriesU  of  the  Society  of  Mis-  J 

sions ) 

Priests  of  the  Besurrection. . . 
Priests  of  the  Sacred  Hearts.. 

Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Brothers   of  the   Christian  i 

Schools f 

Brothers  of  Mercy. 

JdfUy. 

BasUians 

Monte  Casino 

Camaldnlenslans.... 

Tallombrosans 

Cistercians 

Trapplsts 

Benedictine    Congregration  i 

of  Monte  Yligine. f 

Oliyetants 

SUrestrians 


Tltl««f8apafar. 

Yicar-Qeneral. 

General  (Preposito-Gen- 
exale). 

44 
44 
44 

YlcaF'GeneraL 
Prefect^eneial. 

Beetor-Geneial. 

General 

General 
Snperior^SeneiaL 

Yicar-GeneraL 
Soperior-GeneraL 
General  (Prapoeito-G«n- 

eiale). 

Direetor-GetneraL 

General  (Pzeposito-Gen- 

erale). 
8aperK»r*GeneraL 


The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
churches,  chapels  and  stations,  priests,  reli- 
gious orders,  and  Catholic  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  Catholic  Ahnanae  for  1869 : 


Order  of  St  Jeroma . 


Carthnsians. 


Chaldee  Antonians  of  Con^ 

eregation  of  S.  Hormisdas. 
Maronite  Antonians  of  the 

Congregation  Baladita 

Maronite  Antonians  of  the 

Congregation  of  Aleppo. . . 
Maronite  Autonians  of  the 

Congregr^ation  of  8.1saia 
Armenian     Antonians     of 

Monnt  liSbanon 

Mechitarists  Antonians  of 

Venice 

Mechitarists  Antonians  of 

Vienna 

Melchite   (Greek)  BasiUans 

of  the  Congregation  of  the 

Most  Holy  Saviour 

Melchite  (Greek)-  BasiUans 

of  the    Congregation  of 

Aleppo 

Melchite  (Graek)  Baslllans  of 

the  CongrMAtion  Baladita. 
MendioaiU  OrtUn. 

Bomtnicans 

Franciscans  (Ohserrantines) 
"         (OonTentoals).. 

Capnchins 

Third  Order  of  Franciscans. 

Angostinians 

Discalceate  Angnstlniaas . . . 
Carmelites 


Visitoi^GeneraL 
President 
ViGa^General. 
General. 

PresldentpGeneraL 
Vicai^GeneraL 

Abbot-General. 

Vlcar-Genexal. 

Genend. 

Abbot    and    Snperior- 

General. 
Prior  of  the  Grand  Char- 

trenx  and  GeneiaL 

Abbot-General. 

44 

44      . 
44 
41 

a 

it 


f 


•ft 


Master-<3enera]. 
Mlnister-Geneial. 


44 


Vicar-General. 
PrioT^^toneral. 
Vicar^GeneraL 


44 


Discalceate  CSarmeUtes 

Serrants  of  Mary. 

Minims 

Order  for  the  Bedemption  of  } 

Slaves f 

Trinitarians 

Beformed  Trioitarlans 

Order  of  St.  Jerome  (Congre- ) 

gation  of  St  Peter  of  nsa)  f 

Hospitallers  of  St  John. 

Fathers  of  Penance 


General    (Preposlto- 

Generale). 
Prior-General. 
VIcar^eneraL 


44 


44 


Minister-General. 
General. 


▲BOHBISHOPBICS. 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans 

New  York 


Oregon  City.... 

San  Francisco. 
StLools 


BISHOFBIOS. 

Albany 


Alton 

Boston 

Brooklyn .. 

BafBUo 

Bnriington. 
Charieston. 
Chicago.... 
Cleveund. . 


Sant 


Colnmbns 

Covington 

Detroit 

Dnbnqae  

Erie  r. 

Fort  Wayne.... 

Galveston 

Grass  Valley... 

Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Harrisbaig 

La  Crosse 

Little  Bock.... 

Lonisville 

Marqnette  and 
St  Marie 

Milwaukee 

Mobile 

Monterey  and  Los  An- 
geles  

Kashville 

Katchez 

Natchitoches 

Nesqnaly 

Newark 

Philadelphia , 

Pittsboig 

PortUmd. 

BIchmond 

Bochester. 

Santa  F6 

Savannah 

Scranton 

St  Joseph 

St  PanL 

Vtnoennes 

Wheellni 


Wilmington 


1^1 


VICABIATIS  APOSTOUO. 

Colorado  and  Utah. . . 
East  of  Bocky  Monnt's 

Florida 

Idaho , 

Montana 

Nebraska , 

North  Carolina 


129 

las 

89 
110 

U 

68 
106 


900 
1S8 

ia6 

•  • 

165 
48 
16 
196 
150 
41 
44 
75 
08 
66 
77 
65 
86 

•  • 

94 
40 
47 
10 
76 

91 

991 

99 


17 
18 

.« 
19 


110 
61 
15 

■  • 

96 
16 
60 
11 
106 
110 
86 


89 


17 
8 


i 


81 
ladadad 

!■  BO.  of 

chorehM 
94 
90 

ladodMl 
la  BO.  of 

•  • 

86 

•  • 

80 

•  m 

98 

•  • 

98 
45 

•  • 

40 

•  • 

10 

■  * 

70 

•  • 

64 
91 
«9 
85 


16 
49 


98 


86 


18 

160 
80 
40 

•  • 

89 

86 

9 


89 


11 


1S6 
186 
188 
903 

18 

78 
166 

140 

100 
166 

•  • 

116 
91 
18 

196 
00 
48 
88 
89 
76 
85 
68 
76 
17 
96 
90 
99 
15 
7 
84 

16 

144 


89 
17 

17 


167 

110 

84 

18 

«  • 

69 
9 
98 
9 
68 
86 
94 
18 


98 


10 
8 


80 
11 

•  ■ 

18 


17 
18 

18 

•  • 

97 

•  • 

9 
96 
96 

6 
14 

•  • 

7 
4 
6 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

6 

8 

•  ■ 

9 
11 

4 

8 

•  • 

8 

»  • 

9 


19 
7 
4 
9 

•  • 

5 
6 
9 
9 
7 
4 


10 


9 


189,000 


980,000 

86,000 
860,000 

*••••• 

190,000 

89,000 

19,000 

960,000 

100,000 

40,000 

•  •  ■  ■  ■  • 

150,000 

80,000 
45,000 
15,000 

40,000 
80,000 
96,000 


1,600 
80,000 

99.000 

160,000 

10,000 

80,000 


10,000 

•  •  •  •  ■  • 

900,000 

118,000 
60,000 
15,000 

111,000 
90,000 
60,000 
14,000 
80,000 
76,000 
16,000 


17,000 


700 


44 
4« 


The  increase  of  bishoprics  has  been  more 
rapid  in  America  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so  for  many  years 
to  come,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  population.  The  following  list  contains  a 
complete  list  of  the  American  Ecclesiastical 
Provinces,  with  the  names  of  all  archbishoprics 
and  safftagan  bishoprics  which  constitute  them : 
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ABCHBI8HOP1UC8. 


New  York. 

Baltimore 

CincinnAtl 

StLonU 

New  OrleuiB 

San  FranciBOO 

Oregon  Citj 

Quebec 

Halilkx 

Port  of  Spain 

Meztco 

Michoacan 

Qnadal^ara 

Ooatemala 

Santiago  deCaba.. 

San  Domingo 

Port-aa-Prlnoe 

Caracaa 

Bogota 

Qalto 

Santiago 

Lima 

Buenoa  Ayres 

Charcaa 

BahU 


BOCIMb  frVTi 


Albany,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Bollklo,  Barlington,  Hartlbrd,  Newark,  Portland, 
Bocoeeter. 


arleeton.  Bile,  HarrUbnxg,  PhOadelphla,  Plttitbai)g,  Btdunond, 
nah,  Scranton,  Wheeling,  Wilmington. 


Safin' 


CleTeland,  Colamboa,  Oorington,  I>etroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Loolerllle,  Kai^ 
qnette,  VInoennea.  [Santa  Fa,  St.  Joseph.  St  Vml 

Alton,  Chicago,  Daboqae,  Green  Bay,  La  Croese,  MUwaokee,  NaahTlUe, 
Galreston,  Mobile.  Little  Bock,  Natches,  Natchltochea. 
Monterey,  OraM  Vall^. 

Neaqnaly,  VanooiiTer*B  lahrnd. 

Bimoutkl,  Hamilton,  Klngaton,  Sandwich,  Montreal,  St.  Bonllhoe,  St.  Hya- 
cinth, Toronto,  Three  ulren,  Ottawa  (Bytown). 

Arlchat,  Charlottetown,  Chatham.  St  JohnHi  (New  Branawick). 

Boeeaa  (and  the  Vicariate  ApoatoUc  of  Demerara  and  Jamaica). 

Antequera  (or  Oaxaca),  Chlapa,  ChUapa,  Yncatan  (or  Merlda),  Tfaucala  (or 
Pnebla),  Tnlaclngo,  vera  eras  (or  Jalapa). 

Leon,  San  Lnla  Potoal,  Qneretaro,  ^amorm. 

Dnrango,  Llnarea,  Sonora,  Zacatecaa. 

Oonuyagna,  Nicaragua,  San  Jos4  (Costa  BIca),  San  SalTador. 

HaTana. 

Porto  Rico. 

Anz  Cayes,  Gape  Haytien,  GonalTsa,  Port4-la-Palz. 

Bargulslmeto,  Calaboao,  Onayana,  Merlda. 

Antfoqnia,  Cartagena,  Pamplona  NncTa,  Panama,  Paato,  Fopayan,  8.  Marta. 

Caenca,  Gnayaqoll,  Ibarra,XoJa,  Blobamba. 

Concepcion,  Ancnd,  Coqalmbo. 

Areqmpa,  Chachapoyaa,  Cosco,  Goamanga  y  Ayacacho,  Hnaanoo,  Pono, 

Cordora,  Cnyo,  Parana,  Salta,  Asondon.  [T^^Jlllo. 

Cochabamba,  La  Pas,  S.  Crus  de  la  Sierra. 

Co^ba,  Dtamantlna,  Fortalessa,  €k>yaseii,  Marianne.  Para,  Femamboco, 
Bio  Janeiro,  Mamgnano,  S.  Paolo,  San  Pedro  nel  Bio  Grande. 


United  sua. 


11  u 

U  I. 

u  u 

United  SMnnd 
BrttiriiiwriGi. 

BritiihAmeria. 

u  u 

t»  M 


MoioOh 

u 


Cental  Ameria 
WettlBdlei 

u 
u 

yaMnek 
U.8.orOoioBiliL 


CUL 
Fen. 
AJseBtfawlqnlie 

andPliW- 
BoHrS. 

Bnzfl. 


In  addition  to  the  sees  above  enumerated, 
there  are  two  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy 
See — St  Jobn^s  and  Harbor  Grace,  in  Nova 
Scotia;  and  two  belonging  to  the  French  Ec- 
clesiastical Province  of  fiordeaox.  Total  num- 
ber of  American  archbishoprics,  25 ;  of  bishop- 
rics, 127;  of  American  dioceses,  162. 

Besides  these  bishops,  there  were,  in  Amer- 
ica, in  1868,  18  vicars  apostolic  (Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, East  of  Rockj  Mountains,  British  Colum- 
bia, Cura9oa,  Jamaica,  Mackenzie,  Demerara, 
Surinam),  and  2  prefects  apostolic  (Islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Cayenne). 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  some  of 
the  monastic  orders  (according  to  P.  Earl  von 
heil.  Aloys,  Statist  Jahrbueh  der  Kirche^ 
Ratisbon,  1862)  :  Male — ^Franciscans,  50,000; 
School  Brethren,  16,000;  Congregations  for 
nursing  the  sick,  6,000 ;  Benedictines,  6,000 ; 
Dominicans,  4,000 ;  Carmelites,  4,000 ;  Trap- 
pists,  4,000 ;  Lazarists,  2,000 ;  Piarists,  2,000 ; 
Redemptorists,  2,000.  There  are  about  190,- 
000  members  in  female  orders,  of  whom  162,000 
are  in  Europe,  20,000  in  America,  and  the  rest 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  order  of  Jes- 
uits, according  to  the  latest  published  statis- 
tics (1868),  comprises  8,168  members,  of  whom 
1,589  speak  the  Italian  langu<^,  2,422  French, 
2,111  the  various  tongues  of  Northern  Europe, 
1,148  Spanish,  and  698  English.  The  entire 
Order  is  distributed  into  twenty-one  provinces. 
From  authentic  records  it  appears  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  100  members  yearly. 
Those  on  mission  all  over  the  world  are  1,858. 

The  number  of  archbishoprics,  bishpprics, 
and  vicariates  in  the  British  dominions  is  (ac- 
cording to  the  London  Catholic  Directory  for 
1869)  as  follows : 


England. 
Ireland . . 
Scotland 


Boiope , 

Nortn  America. . 

Weatlndiea. , 

Africa 

India,  Bnimiii,  etc., 

Anatralla: 

19ew  Zealand. 


Total. 


1 

4 


9 
1 


M 


S 

17 
1 
1 

*  ■ 

10 
1 


1 
i 


s 


England  proper  had,  in  1868, 1,489  priese, 
1,122  churches,  chapels,  and  sUtions,  67  cosi- 
munities  of  men,  214  female  conrenta,  and  1^ 
colleges ;  Scotland,  201  priests,  207  church^ 
chapels,  and  stations,  18  convents  and  9  co^ 
leges.  The  Directory  gives  the  number  of 
Roman  Oatholic  peers  of  Great  Britain  as  sa 
and  the  number  of  Roman  Oatholio  bansteu 
as  60.  It  also  names  88  Roman  Catholic  Deas- 
hers  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  most  of  ^^ 
are  from  Ireland.  , 

In  accordance  with  the  design  exp«^ 
in  his  allocution  to  the  aas^nblj  of  tb«  Kid- 
man Oatholio  bishops,  held  in  Rome,  in  ^^ 
1867  (ieeAsisruAL  Aickbioak  OTCWPiroiAfcv 
1867),  the  Pope  on  the  29th  of  Jnne,  m 
issued  a  Bull  convoking  an  CBcmnema^ 
Council  of  the  Roman  Oa^olio  Chnrch,  to^ 
gin  in  Rome,  on  the  8th  of  December,  W. 
The  Bull  is  as  follows : 

The  only-begotteu  Son  of  the  Etenal  Fatiff?^ 
of  thegreat  love  whioh  He  bore  unto  M, de3«n«« 
from  ffis  oelesUgl  throne,  in  order  to  redeea^  "» J» 
fitlnesa  of  time,  the  whole  hnnum  noe  A^^®^-^'/ 
of  sin  andfirom  bondage  to  SaUn  and  the  daitn^" 
terror  in  which,  bytho  fault  of  their  «rrt  ff^ 
they  had  long  since  miaerably  Men;  w^^^S 
deolimng  from  the  paternal  glory,  vis  bora  «^ 
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Immaculate  and  Most  Holy  Virgin  Kair,  and  mani-    aecta  are  spread  abroad  on  all  sides.    The  edncation 
fested  His  doctrine  and  the  rule  of  life  Drought  from     of  the  unhappy  young  is  nearly  ererywhere  with- 


vanquished  death,*  He,  before  ascending  into  heaven     men,  and  with  mischief  to  souls  that  can  never  be 


*                                              ,                 itaffit_ 
Church  purchased  by  His  own  blood,  and  thus  con-  of  depraved  opinions  of  all  kinds^  and  of  all  vices 
stituted  what  is  the  column  and  flrmamez^t  of  truth ;  and  immoralities,  and  so  groat  a  violation  of  divine 
and,  enriched  by  celestial  treasures,  shows  the  certain  and  human  laws^  that  not  only  our  most  holy  religion, 
path  of  salvation  and  the  light  of  true  doctrine  to  all  but  human  society  also,  is  thereby  miserably  dis- 
people.   In  order,  then,  that  the  government  of  the  turbed  and  afflicted.    In  the  heavy  aooumulation  of 
Church  should  be  ever  maintained  in  a  right  and  calamitieB  whereby  our  heart  is  thus  oppressed,  the 
well-ordered  course,  and  that  the  whole  Christian  supreme  pastoral  charge  confided  to  us  requires  that 
world  should  uphold  one  sole  faith,  doctrine,  charity,  we  should  ever  increasingly  exert  our  strength  to 
and  communion.  He  promised  His  aid  unto  the  end  repair  the  ruin  of  the  Chunfa,  to  heal  the  souls  of  the 
of  time,  and  chose  Peter,  whom  He  had  declared  to  Lord's  flock,  and  to  repel  the  assaults  an^  fatal  at- 
be  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  His  Yicar  on  earth,  and  tempts  of  those  who  tir  to  uproot  from  their  founda- 
head,  foundation^  and  centre  of  the  Church,  so  that,  tion,  if  that  were  possiole,  both  the  Church  and  civil 
invested  with  this  rank  and  honor,  and  with  amnli-  society.    And  truly,  by  the  help  of  God,  ftx)m  the 
tude  of  chief  and  fUll  authority,  power,  and  Jurisaio-  oommenoement  of  our  Pontificate,  we,  conscious  of 
tion.  he  should  feed  the  sheep  and  the  lambs,  confirm  our  solemn  obligation,  have  never  ceased  to  raise  our 
the  brethren,  rule  the  universal  Church,  ana  be  the  voice  in  our  consistorial  allocutions  and  apostolic  let- 
gate-keeper  of  heaven^  and  arbiter  to  bind  and  to  tcrs,  and  to  defend  constantly  by  every  effort  the 
loose ;  the  effect  of  his  judgment  remaining  unaltered  cause  of  God  and  His  holy  Church,  confided  unto  ub 
in  heaven  (St.  Leo,  sermon  11).  by  the  Lord  Christ,  to  uphold  the  rights  of  this 
And  that  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Church  Apostolic  See.  and  of  justice  and  truth,  and  to  vat- 
and  her  government  might  remain  perpetually  im-  mask  the  insidious  devioes  of  its  enemies,  to  con- 
mutable,  therefore  the  Soman  pontiffs,  successors  of  demn  errors  and  fidse  doctrines,  to  proscribe  impious 
St.  Peter,  sitting  in  this  same  Koman  chair  of  Peter,  sects,  and  to  watch  over  and  provide  for  the  salvation 
inherit  and  possess  in  frill  vigor  the  very  same  su-  of  all  the  Lord's  fiook.    Ana  following  the  "practiee 
preme  authority,  jurisdiction,  and  primacy  of  Peter  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  we  hftve  deemed  it 
over  the  whole  Church.  opportune  to  assemble  a  Genenl  Coimdl,  which  we 
Hence  the  Boman  pontiffs,  using  their  pastoral  have  already  long  desired,  of  fdl  our  venerable  breth- 
care  and  authoritv  over  the  whole  flock  of  the  Lord  ren,  the  bishops  of  the  whole  Catholic  world^^who 
divinely  intrustoa  to  them  by  Christ  Himself  in  the  are  now  called  to  take  part  in  our  solicituda.    These 
person  of  the  blessed  Peter,  have  spared  no  fatigue  our  venerable  brethren,  prompted  by  the  warmest 
m  making  every  possible  provision,  in  order  that,  love  for  our  Catholic  dhurch,  and  remarkable  for 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  all  people  and  all  eminent  piety,  and  for  reverence  toward  us  and  this 
nations  should  have  knowledge  of  the  evangelical  ApostoUo  See,  anxious  also  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
doctrine,  and,  by  walking  in  the  way  of  truth  and  and  excellent  in  wisdom^  in  doctrine,  and  erudition, 
justice,  attain  eternal  life.  and  greatly  lamenting  with  us  the  grievous  condition 
It  is  known  to  all  with  what  unwearying  care  the  of  sacred  and  profane  things,  they  will  hold  nothing 
Boman  Pontiffs  have  sought  to  preserve  tne  deposit  more  precious  than  to  communicate  to  us  their  judg- 
of  the  faith,  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ment.  and  confer  with  us  in  order  to  provide  salutaiy 
holy  and  learned  teachings,  and  the  sanctity  and  remeoies  for  so  many  calamities, 
dignity  of  matrimony,  and  to  promote  and  extend  All  these  things  have  to  be  most  oareftilly  examined 
tho  caucation  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  to  foster  and  regulated  in  this  QBlcumenical  Council,  morepar- 
the  religion  and  piety  of  the  people,  ana  virtuous  ticularly  with  regard  to  all  that  in  these  evil  times 
manners,  to  defend  justice,  and  to  assure  the  tran-  concerns  the  greatest  glory  of  God,  the  integrity  of 
quillity,  order,  prosperity,  and  rights  of  civil  society,  the  faith,  the  resnect  for  divine  worshm,  and  the 
Nor  have  the  Pontiffs   omiited,  when  they  have  eternal  salvation  of  men,  the  discipline  of  the  orders 
deemed  it  usefril.  especially  in  times  of  great  per-  of  the  clergy,  and  their  solid  and  salutary  training, 
turbation  and  calamity  for  our  most  holy  religion  the  observance  of  ecclesiastical  laws^  the  amelioration 
and  civil  society,  to  convoke  general  councils,  to  the  of  manners,  the  education  of  Christian  youth,  and 
end  that,  by  consulting  with  all  the  bishops  of  the  the  peace  and  concord  of  all.     And  further,  the 


those  thing|s  that  would  chiefly  serve  to  define  the  way  of  truth,  and  that  vice  and  error  may  be  elim- 
dogmaa  of  th«  faith,  dispel  errors  already  propagated,  inated,  our  august  reli^on  and  her  salutary  doctrine 
or  that  might  thenceforward  be  propagated,  illustrate  may  everywhere  be  qmckened  by  fi^sh  life,  and  may 
and  elucidate  doctrine,  uphold  and  reform  ecclesias-  still  fttrther  extend  their  influence,  and  thus  piety, 
tical  discipline,  and  correct  the  corrupt  manners  of  honesty,  probity,  justice,  charity,  and  all  the  Chris- 
peoples,  tian  virtues  may  gather  strength  and  flourish,  to  the 
It  is  already  known  and  manifest  to  all  how  hor-  great  beneflt  of  human  society.  None  can  ever  deny 
rible  a  tempest  now  estates  the  Church,  and  what  that  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
znevous    ills   afflict  civil   society.     The   Catholic  doctrine  does  not  alone  regard  the  eternal  salvation 


[^oVi  and  man.    All  sacred  things  are  contemned^  human  science,  as  the  annals  of  sacred  and  profkne 

icclesiastical   property  is   plundered,  bishops   and  history  clearly  prove,  by  a  series  of  splendid  Acts, 

ionored  men  attached  to  tne  divine  ministry,  and  and  still  constantly  demonstrate, 
ncn  diHtinguished  for  their  Cathplic  sentiments,  are        And  since  Christ  the  Lord  so  matly  consoles  and 

roublcd  in  every  way,  and  religious  families  sup-  comforts  us  with  those  words,  '*For  when  two  or 

)Te8sed.     Impious  books  of  every  kind,  pestilent  three  are  gathered  together  in  mj  name,  there  I  am 

oumaLs,   ana  multitudinous  and  most  pernicious  in  the  midst  of  them,''  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  th* 
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abundAnoe  of  His  divine  meiejr,  He  voold  vonohBafe  tion.    And  if  any  shall  presume  to  attempt  this,  k 

to  be  present  at  this  Council,  in  which  we  shall  be  him  know  that  be  will  incur  the  wrath  or  Almichtj 

able  to  establish  those  things  tnat  in  any  way  regard  Qod^  and  of  His  blessed  upostlea,  Peter  ind  F^ 

the  welfare  of  His  holy  Church.  Given  at  Borne,  at  St  Feter,  in  the  year  of  the  la- 

Therefore,  after  most  fervent  prayer  offered  op  day  carnation  of  our  Lor<L  1868,  on  the  89th  JoLt,  in  the 

and  night  in  ^e  humility  of  our  heart  to  Qoa  the  88d  year  of  our  Pontincate. 

Father  of  light,  we  have  judged  it  to  be  expedient  l.  f  a.                                           fPIUS. 

that  Uiis  Council  should  be  assembled.    lor  this  Bishop  of  ths  Catholic  Chnrch. 

cause,  strong  in  the  authorityof  God  the  Father  Al-  (Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  ev^^iuls.) 

miehty,  the  Bon,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  ^n.     .,     q.,      -q     a     v^      -••**: 

holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  which  authority  we  .   On  the  8th  of  September,  an  invitafaOEire 

represent  on  earth,  we,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  issued  to  Ihe  bisnops  of  the  EaBtern  Gharefa^ 

of  our  venerable  brethren  the  Cardinals  of  the  holy  to  attend  the  Oooncil  (<M  ihe  text  of  the  h- 

Soman  Church,  ^.these  present  letters,  announce,  p^j  jitter,  and  the  replies  of  the  Eastern bisb- 

in  the  coming  year,  1869.  in  the  Vatican  Basilica|  On  the  I4tn   of  September,  the  Mowaig 

commencing  upon  the  8th  day  of  December,  sacroa  Papal  letter  was  addressed  to  Protestant  ffld 

to  the  Immannlate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  non-Oatholic  bodies : 

and  to  be  prosecuted  and  conducted  to  its  termination  -..       ^        .       ^^..^   xr  *i  ^t  t\,  r— .  /*  ^ 

by  the  help  of  God,  to  His  glory  and  to  the  salvation  -P^  ^^^^  ^^'JP'^i  "^^^J^ 

of  aU  Chrwtian  peoples.  IMedatUt  and  other  Ifon^Oaihelia: 

We  therefore  desire  and  command  that  onr  vener-  Yon  must  already  all  know  that  we,  who.  6e^ 

able  brethren,  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  our  unworthiness.  have  been  raised  to  the  taro&eci 

as  also  our  beloved  sons,  the  abbots,  and  all  others  Peter,  and,  therefore,  have  been  advanced  to  then: 

who,  by  right  or  privilege^  are  entitled  to  sit  in  gen-  preme  government  of  the  whole  Catholie  Cbio^ 

eral  coun^,  ana  to  manifest  their  opinions  to  the  and  to  its  administration,  which  has  been  intn^ 

same,  should,  from  all  parts,  repair  to  this  (Ecumeni-  to  us  in  Divine  fashion  by  Christ  Himflelf,  mlm- 

cal  Council,  convoked  by  us,  and  to  this  effect  we  in-  we  have  judged  it  flttinff  to  summon  befon  u  lO  oc 

vite,  exhort,  and  admonish  ^em,  both  in  virtue  of  venerable  brethren,  the Inshops  of  all  the  vorid,  K»i 

the  oath  Uiey  have  taken  to  us  and  this  hol^  See,  to  convene  them  in  CBcomenioal  Cooncil,  vmHt^ 

and  of  holy  obedience,  and  under  the  penalties  by  be  celebrated  next  year  in  such  a  maoneT  ^vot 

law  or  custom,  decreed  against  those  who  fail  to  ap-  those  same  venerable  brethren  who  have  b^  sea- 

pear  at  the  councils.    We  rigorously  ordain  and  pre-  moned  to  take  part  in  this  subject  of  our  ><>Ii^ 

scribe  that  Uiey  sh^  be  bound  to  attend  this  sacred  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  all  the  most  oopoitime  m. 

Council,  unless  withheld  by  some  just  impediment,  neoessaiy  resolutiona  to  dissipate  the  shadonofio 

which,  however,  must  in  all  oases  be  proved  to  the  laige  a  number  of  pestilential  eiroia  whidi  daujin 

Synod  by  the  intermediaiy  of  legitimate  proxies.  extending  their  power  and  license,  to  the  ptA  M^ 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  God,  in  whose  hands  are  dice  of  souls,  and  daUy  more  and  more  to  ewlsii 

the  hearts  of  men,  showing  himself  favorable  to  our  and  strengthen,  amonf  the  Christian  people  eoia- 

l-«..??«7.  P^.^yj.^  .?f «^We jnercy  "id  nUtted  to  our  w.t«^^  ^.*^.^^^^. 

edueani 
stbosec«>* 

dety  derives  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  knowing  same  venerable  brothers  to  our  person,  >|^  ^  ^ 

that  the  Church  is  the  most  stable  foundation  of  em-  Apostolic  See,  and  who  have  never  eeise^B  ^ 

pires  and  kingdoms,  not  only  will  not  impede  our  period  of  our  Pontificate,  to  give  to  ^^"^f*!^ 

venerable  brethren,  the  bishops,  and  others  from  at-  Apostolic  See,  the  most  striking  evidsDoe  ?f  BitM 

tending  this  Council,  but  will  rather  aid  and  favor  love,  and  of  respect,  we  truly  hopethat,uitufiit» 

this  ol^ect,  and  co()perate  zealously,  as  becomes  Cath-  in  times  past  with  other  General  Conncilfl,  B^itBi| 

olic  prmcea,  in  aU  tnat  may  result  to  the  greater  gloiy  be  in  the  present,  and  that  this  (Ecomeniol  CwQ^ 

of  God,  and.  the  benefit  of  this  Council.  convoked  by  us.  may  brinjg  forth,  with  the  be^? 

To  tne  end  that  these,  our  letters  and  the  things  Divine  grace,  the  most  rich  sna  the  i^^^J^ 

therein  contained,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  ul  fhtits,  to  the  great  gloiy  of  God,  and  the  eteiw  ^' 

whom  it  may  concern,  and  that  no  person  may  be  flare  of  man.                                            j    ^ » 

able  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  same ;  and  as,  possiblj,  Therefore,  in  that  hope,  and  instigated  aw  ^ 

they  might  not  securely  reach  all  those  to  whom  they  couraged  by  the  charity  of  our  Lerd  ^^^^^ 

may  be  personally  addressed,  we  desire  and  com-  who  uid  down  His  life  for  the  s8lvationof(K«w&. 


auc 

lie  ■  ^rm»i  J ,  ASA  vtM,%f  unvTriaiii.    t  mmnMit  auu   jjiwaimu  X9un       wajluml  *tva\a  w  wua   vuvdv    wjllv,   iv*ww  '*'^^o~7^.  y    u 

silicas.    After  having  been  read,  they  shall  be  affixed    same  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  kjoko^ 


to  the  doors  of  the  raid  Churches,  the  gates  of  the  the  name  of  Christians,  yet  do  not  profeH.thej^ 

Apostolic  Chanceiy,  in  the  usual  place  in  the  Campo  table  futh  of  Christ  or.  follow  the  oommmuoaa^ 

di  Fiori,  and  in  other  pubUc  places,  where  they  will  Catholic  Church.  And  if  we  do  so,  it  is,  befott JM.  t 

remain  for  some  lame,  for  the  information  of  alL  warn,  exhort,  and  suppUoate  with  all  oor  seal  0O 


When  the  ori^^inala  shall  be  removed,  they  will  be  re-  our  charity,  to  consider  and  seriously  ^^■'^^ 

1>laced  by  copies  in  the  same  places.    In  view  of  such  in  truth  follow  the  path  prescribed  by  ooi  I/^  '^ 

ectures,  publication,  and  exhibition,  we  ordain  that,  Christ,  and  which  leads  to  eternal  ^P?^.  j^!i 

two  months  from  the  date  of  publication  and  posting  no  one  can  deny  or  doubt  that  Jesua  Ohri^B^jJ^^ 

of  our  letters,  sll  and  each  of  those  whom  they  may  order  that  all  future  human  generations  Bhoua  <^ 

concern  will  be  bound  thereby,  equally  as  if  they  had  the  fruit  of  His  redemption,  built  up  hew  bew* 

been  read  and  communicated  to   them  personally.  Church  in  the  person  of  Peter— that  is  to  »J< 

We  further  order  and  decree  that  copies  of  these  Church,  one,  holy.  Catholic,  and  Apostofie-*^^ 

letters,  written  or  signed  by  a  public  notaiy,  and  He  granted  to  him  all  the  neoessaiy  po'ff'^^ 

bearing  the  seal  of  some  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  may  that  thefiuth  should  be  preserved  intact  and  eatut,^ 

be  accepted  as  perfectly  authentic  that  the  same  £uth  should  be  transmitted  to  «u  r 

No  man  will  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  or  rashly  con-  pies,  to  all  races,  and  to  all  nations,  in  s^^J^. 

tr&vene  this  our  indiotion,  announcement,  convoca-  that  all  men  should  be  able  to  be  united  i°  'r^ 

tion,  statute,  decree,  command,  precept,  and  invita-  cal  body  in  baptism,  and  always  to  preaerre  us  b»^ 
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selves,  until  tlie  entire  development,  that  new  life  of  all  men  in  the  world  In  onr  paternal  charity,  address 

graoe  without  which  no  one  can  ever  merit  or  obtain  this  letter  to  all  Christians  separated  from  us*- a 

me  eternal,  so  that  the  same  Church  which  const!-  letter  in  which  we  exhort  and  supplicate  them  to 

tutes  the  mysUoal  body  shall  remain  until  the  end  of  hasten  to  return  to  the  fold  of  Christ, 

time,  firm,  and  indestructible  in  its  ownconstitation.  It  is  because  we  heartily  desire  thur  ftalvation  in 

developed  in  vigor  and  fttmishisg  to  its  children  all  Jesus  Christ,  and  fear  one  day  to  have  to  render  an 

that  is  necessaiy  to  life  etemaL  account  of  their  souls  to  that  same  Jesus  Christ,  our 

Now,  whoever  wishes  well  to  conBider  and  examine  Judge,  if  we  do  not  point  out  to  them,  and  open  to 

with  attention  the  different  religious  societies  divided  them  as  in  us  the  way  which  they  must  follow  if  they 

amonff  themselves^  and  separated  fVom  the  Catholic  would  gain  their  salvation. 

Ohurdi,  which,  smce  the  time  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Also,  in  all  our  prayers  and  supplications,  and 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  has  always  uninterruptedly  while  performing  acCs  of  mce,  we  never  cease  hum- 
exercised,  and  still  exercises  by  means  of  its  legiti-  bly  to  ask  for  them,  both  by  niffht  and  day,  the  oeles- 
mate  pastors,  the  power  intrusted  to  her  by  onr  Lord  tial  light  and  the  abundance  ofgraoe  from  the  £tfi»mal 
Himself— whoever^  we  say,  shall  thus  examine,  will  Pastor  of  souls.  And,  whereas,  despite  our  unworthi- 
easily  convince  himself  tnat  not  one  of  those  reli-  ness,  we  fulfil  upon  earth  the  functions  of  the  vicar  of 
gious  societies,  nor  sll  the  religious  societies  together,  Christ,  we  await  with  open  arms  the  return  of  those 
constitutes,  or  in  any  way  can  be  considered  as  the  wandering  sons  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  order  that 
one  and  only  Catholic  Church  whidi  our  Lord  Jesus  we  may  be  able  to  receive  them  with  all  affection  into 
Christ  founaed,  constituted,  and  desired— should  see  the  dwelling  of  the  celestial  Father,  and  make  them 
that  they  cannot  inany  way  oe  regarded  as  a  member  partidpators  in  His  everlasting  treasures, 
or  as  a  part  of  that  same  Churon,  because  they  are  It  is  that  much-wished-for  return  to  the  truth  and 
visibly  separated  from  all  Catholic  unity.  As,  in  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  which  de- 
fact,  those  societies  are  deprived  of  that  living  au-  pends  not  only  the  salvation  of  each  one  in  particu- 
thority  established  by  (Jod,  who  pointed  out  to  man-  Isr,  but  of  tne  whole  Christian  Society :  and  the 
kind,  before  all  things,  the  matter  of  fai^  and  the  world  will  never  enjoy  true  peace  until  itiorms  one 
rule  of  morality,  who  directed  and  presided  over  flock  under  one  pastor. 

them  in  all  thmgs  affecting  their  eternal  welfare,  Qivenat  Bome,  at  St.  Peter's,  September  14, 1868, 

therefore  those  societies  themselves  constanfly  va-  In  the  2Sd  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

^cM^g**"*^  doctrine,  and  thus  this  instability  is  un-  q^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^g^  important  events  in  the  his- 

Every  one  can  easily  comprehend  that  this  state  of  ^^  ^^  *^®  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the 

things  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  Church  estab-  Catholic  states,  daring  the  year:  is  the  aboli- 

lished  by  Chnst  our  Lord— a  Church  in  which  the  tion  of  the  Austrian  Concordat  of  1855.  In  ref- 

truth  must  always  rest  unaltered,  without  being  tiie  erence  to  this  subject,  the  Pope,  at  the  secret 

S^^l?u'rh^MSat\tey^^  r^story  of  the  2'd  of  June,  lelivered  the  fol- 

its  inteflrrityja  charsfe  for  the  care  of  which  the  pres-  lowing  aUocution : 

ence  of  the  Holy  Gnost  and  its  aid  has  been  granted  Yxfxbajilb  Bbxthbsv  :  We  should  never  have 
forever  to  this  Church.  imaffined  that,  after  the  convention  agreed  to  nearly 
Ko  one  can  i^ore  the  fiust  that  these  differences  of  thitieen  years  ago  between  us  and  the  Emperor 
doctrine  and  opinion  give  rise  to  the  sodal  schisms,  and  Apostolic  King  of  Austria,  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
and  that  therefrom  spring  those  innumerable  sects  weU-minded  men*,  we  should  be  obliged  to  lament 
and  communions  which  are  didly  increasing  to  tiie  the  miseries  ana  serious  misfortunes  which,  by 
detriment  of  Christian  and  civil  society.  the  machinations  of  evil-disposed  men.  now  afflict 
Whoever,  in  fSftct.  recognizes  religion  as  the  founda-  and  annoy  in  a  deplorable  manner  tne  Catholic 
<fcion  of  human  society,  cannot  reinse  to  admit  and  Church  in  the  empire  of  Austria.  In  fact,  the  ene- 
avow  the  influence  exercised  over  civilized  society  by  mies  of  onr  divine  religion  have  been  unceasing  in 
-those  divisions  and  disagreements  of  principles  of  their  efforts  to  destroy  tne  said  convention,  and  to  do 
iJiat  nature,  and  of  religious  societies  struggling  one  the  greatest  hann  to  the  Church,  to  us,  and  to  this 
-with  the  other ;  and  also  with  what  power  tne  denial  Apostolic  See.  On  the  21st  of  December  last,  the 
of  authority  established  by  God  to  regulate  the  con-  Austrian  Government  passed  an  odious  law  to  be 
victions  of  the  human  intelligence,  ami  to  direct  the  carried  out  and  strictiy  observed  in  every  district  of 
actions  of  men,  both  in  their  social  and  private  life,  the  empire,  even  in  those  districts  where  the  Cath- 
lias  excited,  has  developed,  and  has  fomented  those  olic  refigion  exclusively  prevails.  That  law  estab- 
xnostunfortunate  troubles,  tnose  events,  and  those  dis-  Ushes  ubertyfor  all  opinions— liberty  of  the  press, 
turbances  which  s^tate  and  affect  almost  all  nations  in  of  all  faith,  and  no  matter  of  what  confession  or 
a  most  deplorable  manner.  doctrine :  it  giants  to  the  members  of  every  con- 
Therefore,  in  order  that  all  those  who  are  not  in-  fession  the  rignt  of  estabUshing  public  schools  and 
fitilled  with  the  principles  of  the  unity  and  truth  of  colleges,  and  members  of  every  confession  are  al- 
the  Catholic  Church  should  seize  the  occasion  offered  lowed  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
to  them  by  this  Council,  in  which  the  Catholic  sanction  of  the  state.  Although  we  felt  great  grief 
Church,  to  which  their  ancestors  belonged,  shows  a  on  bdng  informed  of  the  fact,  and  wished  to  raise  our 
proof  ot  its  complete  unity,  of  its  vigor,  and  of  its  voice  agdnst  it,  we  nevertheless  gave  proof  of  for- 
inextinguishable  vitality;  that  they  should  obey  the  beazance,  and  we  deemed  it  advisable  then  to  keep 
necessities  of  their  hearts ;  that  they  should  strive  to  silent,  cmefly  supported  by  the  hope  that  the  Aus- 
l>ear  themselves  away  from  that  state  in  whic^  they  trian  Government,  lending  a  dodle  ear  to  the  just 
cannot  be  assured  of  their  salvation ;  that  they  should  complaints  of  our  venerable  brethren  (the  holy  pre- 
address  without  ceasing  the  moat  fervent  prayers  to  lates  of  Austria),  would  return  to  more  wholesome 
God  that  He  should  dissipate  the  doud  of  error,  and  ideas  and  adopt  a  sounder  determination.  But  our 
that  He  should  bring  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  hopes  have  been  frustrated.  In  fact,  the  same  Gov- 
the  Church,  our  holy  mother,  where  their  ancestors  emment,  on  the  86th  of  May  of  this  present  year,  is- 
reoeived  the  salutary  nourishment  of  life,  and  alone  sued  another  law  which  comi>els  au  the  subjects, 
preserves  in  its  integrity  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  the  Catholic  ones  of  the  empire,  deciding  that 
banding  it  down,  and  dispensing  the  mysteries  or  sons  bom  of  a  mixed  marriage  must  follow  the  reli- 
celestiiu  grace.  gion  of  the  father,  and  the  daughters  that  of  the 
We,  therefore,  who  ought  most  zealously  to  fulfil  mother;  and  that  under  seven  years  of  age  they  must 
all  the  duties  of  a  good  pastor,  in  accordance  with  the  follow  in  the  stray  path  of  their  parents  from  the  true 
charge  of  our  apostolic  ministry,  intrusted  to  us  by  faith.  Moreover,  the  same  law  suppresses  entirely 
Christ  our  Lord  Hknaelf,  and  who  ought  to  embrace  the  validity  of  the  promises  which  the  Cstholio 
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Oboix^,  with  roASon  and  with  the  greatest  jastioe,  Eeal  and  the  Bome  ardor  to  protect  the  lights  of  t3» 

ezaots  and  prescribes  absolutely  before  the  oelebrar  Church  and  defend  the  said  oonoordat  against  \hs 

tion  of  mixed  marriages.    It  makes  apostasy  itself  a  attacks  which  are  directed  against  it    NeTerthekn, 

civil  law  both  as  regards  the  Catholic  religion  and  under  these  calamities  which  in  these  aad  tunes  afflict 

the    Christian    religion    generally ;  it  suppresses  the  Church  eyerrwhere,  we  do  not  oease,  venerabk 

all  authority  of  the  Church  over  cemeteries,  and  brothers,  with  the  deepest  fervor  and  hmnilltj  of 

Catholics  are  bound  to  allow  the  bodies  of  heretics  hearty  to  pray  to  God  that  He  may  npaet  all  the  crio- 

to  be  buried  in  their  churchyard  if  they  have  not  inal  designs  of  His  enemies  and  thooe  of  Bis  Holj 

any  of  their  own.    Moreover,  the  same  Government,  Church,  suppress  their  impious  efforts,  and^in  Hh 

on  the  said  26th  day  of  May  of  this  present  year,  mercy^  lead  them  back  into  the  paths  of  justice  sod 

did  not  hesitate  to  promulgate  a  law  on  marriage  salvation. 

JLTe  <S,»ior±f,  2f«dKThi?^rJ:       (Fo'  the  replr  of  the  Ai.stri«x  Government, 

Stores  the  former  Austrian  laws,  which  are  contrary  *^  AUSTHIA.^ 

te  the  Uws  of  the  Church;  it  admits,  and  even  con-        ROSSINL  GiOAOOHn^o  AjSTOsrio,  a  oelcbnt- 

fli™,  that  form  of  marriage  absolutely  0^^  6d  and  brilliant  mnsical  composer,  bom  in 

called  civil  marriage,  when  the  authonty  of  any  con-  ^  •" -n^^^ » « -^^^ JL  *4.t— , 

fesBion  whatever  irifilses  the  celebration  of  the  mar-  fOBaro,  near  Bologna,  or,  aa  aome  saj.at  Logo 

riage  on  nounds  which  are  not  admitted  as  valid,  as  in  Ravenna,  Febmarj  29^  1792 ;  died  in  Fana, 

legal  by  me  civil  authorities.    Bv  this  law,  this  same  November  13,  1868.    His  parents  were  both 

Government  has  suppressed  all  the  authority  and  pQ^p  3^^  connected  with  a  company  of  strdl- 

junsdictionof  the  Church  on  matters  relative  to  mar-  (L«  'i.^^^,  v:«  w,/**!*^-  «.<>  «>  <,;«J*a*   i«{o  f«4-i.-* 

ftage,  as  also  aU  competent  ecclesiastical  tribunals  on  «^«  player^  hia  mother  as  a  singer,  his  fittbtf 

the  subject.    It  has  also  promulgated  a  law  on  educa-  as  an  moifferent  performer  upon  tne  xienxh 

tion  which  suppresses  all  the  iiSuenoe  of  the  Church  horn.    At  the  age  often  or  twelve  he  was 

over  education,  decreeing  that  the  whole  superior  su-  ahle  to  accompanv  his  &ther  on  the  hom,  in 

pervision  of  education,  hterature,  and  sdenoe,  as  also  +1,^  nerformances  of  the  comnanr  and  devel- 

the  inspection  of  schools,  appertains  to  the  State,  ^     -f^^  _     ,  4.^1  ,^x  4.1,^1.   ^4,  ±.t^  /*    ^r  «a^. 

which  Anally  decrees  that  religious  teaching  in  the  ^P^  ^  much  talent  that,  at  the  age  of  mUm, 

public  schools  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  mem-  the  Ooonteas  Perticari,  disoovermg  hia  abilitiea^ 

oers  of  each  separate  confession ;  that  any  religious  sent  him  to  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna,  where  be 

sodetv  my  open  private  or  special  schcw^^  studied  counterpoint  and  compodtion  under 

use  of  its  laith:  that  those  schools  shall  also  be  sub-  .t,^   ^Ai«"k««4.«.j   a4-»-»;<.i<>rv  ir^t^-ls       ti,^  -*^^ 

ject  to  the  supreme  inspection  of  the  fltote,  and  that  ^f  celebrated  Stanidao  Mattel.     T^e  stan 

the  school-books  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  rules  and  hard  details  of  Mattel's  ajstem  did 

of  the  civil  authorities  ;«with  the  exception,  however,  not  satisfy  the  young  composer,  who  gave  his 

of  such  books  as  are  meant  for  religious  instruction,  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  the  b^  e(Hn- 

books  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  posers,  and  especially  of  Mozart.    He  roeedflv 

the  competent  authonties  of  each  confession.    You  F^      »»  «»"^^i'^*""/  ^*    ..  ^i  ,  «         ^^iT'*, 

see,  consequentiy,  venerable  brethren,  how  neoes-  attempted  the  composition  of  lyno  muaic,  but 

sary  it  is  strongly  to  reprove  and  condemn  those  his  first  opera,  La  Camoiaie  de  Matnwwnia, 

abominable  laws  sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  Gov-  published  in  1810,  is  entirely  forgotten,  and  of 

®^J?*T^Z!  '^^5?li."?.  ^  r"«^.*  .contradiction  f^  second,  DemeMo  e  Poltbio,  pnhMied  is 

^^nie'SSSntS^ttSi^^^^^^  IBll,  only  a  ouartette  and  the  overture  ar. 

tution ;  with  our  power  and  that  of  the  Apostolic  T^ow  Known.    Uf  the  next  seren,  pahiished  m 

See,  as  also  with  our  concordat  already  quoted,  and  1812-^18,  but  little  more  than  the  titleB  are 

with  natural  right  itself.    In  virtue,  then,  of  the  care  now  preserved,  though  one  of  them,  £*Inaam9 

of  all  churches  intrusted  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  WsHaa  noflOAasoa  Aonsiderable  merit.     FarS- 

Christ,  we  raise  our  voice  in  your  most  illustrious  as-  f  !^  i^^^^f^^f^^^^Zj^  T 

sembly ;  we  reprove  and  we  condemn  by  our  Apos-  ffrent  was  the  fate  of  the  next,  Tancredi,  puV 

tolic  authoritv  the  laws  which  we  have  enumerated,  llshed  at  Venice  m  1818.    This  at  once  made 

and  every  thing,  general  or  special,  in  those  same  its  author  fjomous,  and  placed  him  in  1^  fitxat 

laws,  or  in  matters  which  refer  to  ecclesiastical  right  rank  of  his  profession.    Tanersdi  was  the  first 

;;^trer'Xtir:r^?;^irwS'r^V^  onerawhlchcontdnedthedktmpuahiiM^n^ 

ment,  or  its  subordinates,  whomsoever  they  may  be.  <>'  "^  ongmality  and  peculiarities  as  a  aaa- 

In  virtue  of  this  same  authority  which  appertains  to  poser.     It  was  the  foundation  of   whaft  has 

us,  we  declare  those  decrees  null  and  powerless  in  been  since  known  as  "  the  school  of  Roasni^^ 

i^SS?.f  If^'S.l  ^f^^  lH^  ^A^  /S?  ^^  ^f  a  school  which  has  had  more  diadples  ad 
present  ana  the  future.    As  refirards  the  authors  of  .3  *.      •  n  t     •         *^«     ^v 

those  laws,  especially  those  who  congratuhite  tilem-  ©^certed  greater  mfluence  on  lyric  music  thsa 

selves  on  being  Catholics,  and  have  not  feared  topro-  perhaps  any  other  m  any  art.     A  few  moiiiths 

pose,  establish,  approve,  and  carry  out  the  above  laws  later,  ne  published  UltaUano  in  Alffi^ri^  whi^ 

and  acts,  we  coiyuwmd  entreat  them  not  forget  the  was  equally  successful  and  thus   established 

censures  and  spiritual  punishments  which  the  eode-  v;-   ™„f««/^T»    ^^r^J^Z  ;»    A»*^m^     ---»-    .^,1 

siastical  institutions  and  the  decrees  of  the  oBcumen-  ^^  reputetion   equaUy  in    opwYi    9ena   asd 

ioal  councils  inflict,  as  having  been  deserved  ip»o  Opera  Jymo.     These  were  followed  by  Awrthr 

facto  by  the  violators  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  ano  in  Palmyra,  a  work  of  less  merit,  and  il 

Meantime,  we  rejoice  greatly  in  the  Lord,  and  we  2weo  in  Italia,  an  opera  huffa   wluch  was 

Ss7  Z  SS^hT^'^SThX"  r«i^?^  ^«^.  p?p,^v  ^T'^'^  T^  Tlf^ 

empire,  who,  with  truly  episcopJl  energy,  have  not  musical  director  of  the  Theatre  of  San  Cario  la 

ceased  to  warn  their  flocks  of  tneir  duties  boldly  to  Naples,  and  produced  with  marTeUous  rapSdity 

defend  and  protect,  by  speech  as  well  as  writing,  the  opera  after  opera,  both  for  his  own  theatre  asc 

cause  of  the  Church  and  the  said  concordat  oonclud-  those  of  other  cities.    Bome  of  these  proved 

ed  with  us.    We  also  desire  from  our  hearts  that  our  A,!i„--.a    t>„*  j#7v.«x-«/.    p^«'«y.  ^t-.^k/t^.^^- 

venerable  brothers,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  'T?1®^  ^^*  Bltsa^tta,  EegttM  ^IngMUrr^^^ 

Hungary,  following  the  examples  of  their  oolleagues,  Which  had  a  great  success,  ana  II  JBarmsr  as 

will  show  themselves  disposed  to  display  the  same  Seviglia,  the  best  of  all  his  humorous  operas. 
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and  one  wMcIi  liaa  given  Mm  permanent  fame,  his  ingeniouB  and  scientifio  mind  rapidly  made 

OtellOy   Oenerehtola  (  Oinderdla ),   La  Oaaza  him  conspicuous  and  prosperous.  Upon  the  re- 

LadrcL  Armida^  MosS  in  Bgitto,  Maometto  organization  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 

Seconao,  and  Semircunide^  still  retain  much  of  constitution  of  1845,  he  was  tendered  bj  Gov- 

their  popularity.    Thirteen  other  operas  of  ernor  Isaac  Johnson  a  seat  upon  that  bench, 

this  period,  1815-^28,  have  gone  into  oblivion,  his  associates  being   George  Eustis,  Thomas 

In  February,  1828,  Rossini  left  Italy,  and  spent  Blidell,  and  George  R.  King.    As  a  judge,  he 

the  next  year  and  a  half  in  Germany  and  Eng-  ranked  among  the  foremost  Louisiana  has  ever 

laad.    In  the  latter  country  he  was  warmly  had.  for  he  was  not  only  versed  in  the  learning 

received,  and  realized,  it  was  said,  $50,000  in  a  of  tne  civil,  but  also  in  &at  of  commercial  law. 

few  months  for  his  vocal  performances  and  For  deamess  of  diction  and  logical  perspicaci- 

tuition.    In  October,  1824^  he  made  Paris  his  ty  in  the  application  of  legal  principles  to  the 

home,  and  there  produced  Le  Oomte  Ory^  and  facts  of  the  case  in  hand,  his  decisions  will 

alter^  and  rewrote  his  Maometto^  which  now  stand  comparison  with  those  rejidered  by  the 

took  the  name  of  Le  Siege  de  GorintJ^  and  his  foremost  jurists  of  the  land.    On  the  formation 

Mos&  in  BffittOj  which  was  christened  anew  of  the  Provisional  Confederate  Government  he 

MoUeenJ^pt.  He  was  naturally  indolent  and  was  named  as  its  commissioner  to  Spain,  and 

epicurean  m  his  taste,  and  having  been  ap-  remained  abroad  until    the  war  had  termi- 

pointed  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Pans,  nated.    On  his  return  he  found  his  beautiful 

he  was  inclined  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and,  plantation  a  scene  of  almost  utter  desolation ; 

for  three  or  four  years,  merely  retouched  and  but,  disheartening  as  the  prospect  before  him 

renamed  his  old  operas.    Stung  by  the  re-  seemed  to  be,  he  set  to  work  with  all  tbe  native 

proaohes  of  the  musical  world,  he  at  last  pro-  energy  of  his  nature  to  retrieve  his  shattered 

duced,  in  1829,  his  Cfuillaume  Telly  his  great-  fortunes.   In  person.  Judge  Rost  wasaremark- 

est  masterpiece,  a  work  of  far  higher  elevation  ably  fine-looMng  man,  tall,  erect  in  his  car- 

of  sentiment  and  heroic  dignity  than  even  his  riage,  and  with  a  most  striking  head  and  face. 

admirers  had  c^ven  him  tiie  credit  of  being  In  manner  he  was  habitually  rather  reserved, 

able  to  produce.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  and  at  times  somewhat  cynical ;  but  in  so- 

a  period  of  almost  forty  years,  he  produced  no  ciety  he  could  and  frequently  did  unbend  from 

other  opera,  unless  a  mere  collection  of  frag-  this  reserv^  and  show  a  genial  humor  which 

ments,  under  the  title  of  Bobert  Bruee,  may  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  company 

be  dignified  with  that  name.    He  himself  be-  in  which  he  mingled. 

lieved  that  he  could  not  equal  his  Ouillaume  ROTHSCHILD,  Baron  James,  the  youngest 
Telly  and  he  was  unwilling  to  try.    He  did,  and  last  surviving  child  of  Meyer  Anselm  Roth- 
however,  produce  an  exquisite  oratorio,  the  schild,  the  founder  of  the  great  banking-house 
Stcidat  Mater,  and  several  Soir^  Musicales  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  himself  for  fifty-six 
(chamber  pieces  for  one  or  two  voices),  and  years  past  the  head  of  the  Paris  house,  bom 
some  symphonies.    But  his  later  years  were  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  15, 1792 ;  died 
given  to  society,  to  gastronomy,  and  to  the  in  Paris,  November  15, 1868.    His  early  train- 
reception  of  homage.    From  1880  to  1855  he  ing  in  finance  was  under  his  brother  Solomon 
resided  in  Italy,  first  at  Bologna  and  afterward  at  Vienna,  but  in  1812,  when  but  little  past 
at  Florence;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  returned  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  to  establish  the  French  house.    His  manage- 
life.     He  was  amiable  and  kindly  in  his  na-  ment  here  in  concert  with  his  brothers  was  ad- 
ture,  especially  to  young  and  struggling  musi-  mirable,  and  the  $200,000,  which  was  his  cap- 
cians.     Several  of  the  most  eminent  operar-  ital  at  starting,  grew  in  the  lapse  of  a  little 
singers  of  the  day  had  been  his  pupils.    His  more  than  fifty  years  to  more  than  three  hun- 
property,  which  was  quite  large,  was  left  (sub-  dred  millions  of  dollars.    He  had  the  confidence 
ject  to  a  life-interest  to  his  widow)  to  found  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  adherents  after  the 
and  endow  a  conservatory  of  music  at  Pesaro,  restoration,  and  was  for  many  years  the  banker 
his  repnted  birthplace.  of  those  of  the  aneien  noMesse  who  had  re- 
JROST,  PiBBBE  A.,  an  eminent  Louisiana  ju-  gained  their  estates.    At  the  Revolution  of 
rist,  bom  in  France,  about  1797 ;  died  in  New  1880,  his  liberal  contributions  for  the  wounded, 
Orleans,  La.,  September  6, 1868.    He  received  and  the  interest  he  manifested  in  the  govem- 
hia  academic  and  scientifio  education  in  Paris,  ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  gave  him  the  condSdence 
where  he  was,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.,  a  of  that  monarch,  and  he  was  largely  engaged 
pupU  of  the  Polytechnic  School.    He  emigrated  in  public  financial  operations.     He  was  also 
to  the  United  States  in  1824  or  1825,  and  at  first  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  principal 
settled  in  the  Red  River  district,  where  he  en-  railways  of  France.   In  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
tered  npon  the  practice  of  the  law.    Being  of  a  in  common  with  his  brothers,  he  lost  heavily, 
high  order  ofintellect,  of  studious  habits,  and  su-  His  country-seat  at  Saresnes  was  sacked,  and 
perior  edncation,  he  soon  rose  to  a  conspicuous  he  was  for  a  time  very  unpopular ;  but  his  lib- 
position  at  the  bar.   Afterward  marrying  a  lady  erality  to  the  wounded  eventually  produced 
of  one  of  the  leading  Creole  families  on  the  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favor.    Still,  he 
coast,  "he  removed  to  St.  Charles  Parish,  and  had  not  during  Napoleon  III.^s  administration 
entered  largely  into  planting,  in  which  pursuit  taken  as  active  a  part  in  public  affairs  as  for- 
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merlj,  the  Pereires  being  the  foTorite  bankers 
of  the  Emperor.  Baron  Rothschild  was  yerj 
liberal  even  for  his  immense  wealth,  not  to  the 
Jews  onlj,  but  to  all  deserving  objects.  He 
had  bmlt  synagogaea,  orphan  asylmns,  hMvica 
for  the  relief  of  widows,  schools,  etc.,  and  es- 
tablished fomidations  for  tiie  reward  of  merit 
in  scholarship,  oood  condact  etc. ;  and,  aside 
from  his  yery  Targe  daily  cnarities,  he  gave 
every  year  a  large  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  Paris.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  knew  his  af- 
fairs most  intimately,  that  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  his  immense  revenues,  or  nearly  fonr 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  annually  be- 
stowed in  charity.  The  baron  was  Oonsul- 
Greneral  of  Austria,  and  had  received  the  Grand 
Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  most  of 
the  other  decorations  of  the  Orders  of  Merit  in 
Europe. 

RU8SIA,  an  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Emperor,  Alexander  II.,  bom  April  17  (new 
style,  April  29),  1818;  succeeded  his  father 
February  18  (March  2),  1855.  Heir-apparent, 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  bom  Febraary  26 
(March  10),  1846 ;  married  November  9,  1866, 
to  Maria  Dagmar,  bom  November  26,  1847, 
daughter  of  king  Ghristian  IX.  of  Denmark ; 
offspring  of  this  union,  a  son,  Nicholas,  bom 
May  18,  1868. 

The  total  area  of  Russia  is  about  7,860,000 
square  miles,  of  which  2,050,813  belong  to 
Europe.  The  population  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  empire  is  as  follows : 


JH  Aiftm.'-BaMls  proper 61,aS5,9tt 

Poland.  6,100,000 

Ffnland 1,796,900 

JnAtHa^'-CmBunA i,lff7,911 

BiberU 4,095,000 


8,lSa.Qft 


Total  population  of  the  Bnaalain.eByiie,  77^MiB,4IS 
Not  included  in  the  statement  of  the  area  and 
population  are  the  acquisitions  which  Husaa 
nas  of  late  made  in  Central  Ana,  and  which 
have  been  organiied  into  the  province  of  Tor- 
kestan. 

The  statistics  of  the  several  nationalitaeB  of 
Russia,  according  to  Yon  Buachen  Q*'  Aper^ 
Statistique  des  Forces  Prodnotivea  de  la  Rnsr 
sie,"  Paris,  1867),  are  as  follows: 


irATIOKAUmS. 


BoMlans.... 

Poles 

Tartan 

Finns 

LithuaniaoB 

Jews 

Ctormeiia.... 
Oeoisiaas.., 
CircaesianB. 
Bamaniana. 
AnneniasB.. 
Honffola.... 

Swedea 

Greeka 

Bulgarians.. 
Berrians.... 


ifw. 


6S,41llgOOO 

tHi 

4,800,000 

u 

4,'reo,ooo 

IS 

4,00,000 

ad 

a,4so,ooo 

S.1 

^'^^'SK 

3L0 

880,000 

11 

800,000 

1      1.0 

800,000 

uo 

780,000 

uo 

640,000 

M 

600.000 

Q.S 

160,000 

QlS 

60,0001 

41,000  V 

as 

80,000) 

77,000,000 

The  same  writer  gives  the  religions  statistics 
of  the  empire  as  follows : 


RKLIOIONS. 

JlQHUb  pflvpV* 

Mud. 

VUlod. 

Cmm^ 

Siberia. 

*--.        • 

^^ 

AnnenianB 

85,000 
9,840,000 
2,080,000 
1,681,000 
3,090,000 
800,000 

■  «  •  •  «  ■ 

8,915,000 

S85.000 

646,000 

S,000 

•  •  •      •  • 

1,757,000 
1,000 

600,000 

14,000 

8,000 

18,000 

1,970,000 

1,000 

11,000 
4,000 

8,000 

1,600,000 

200,000 

635,000 

8,180,000 
4.188,000 
2,208.000 
6,668,000 
481,000 

0.7 

Catholics 

s,s 

Protestants 

u 

Israelites 

2.0 

Mohammedans 

Orthodox  Greek  ChTi 

8,870,000 
63,486,000 

4,847,000 
250,000 

1,756,000 
41,000 

2,504,000 
1,668,000 

2,782,000 

19,888,000 
67,161,000 
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The  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  for  the 
year  1866,  were  as  follows  (expressed  in  rubles) : 


.-.-aw. 

BMlaauNat. 

lUbttoB  of  nal 
am't  tOMtliiwM. 

Berenne 

Ezpendltnze . 

862,658,127 
884,137,060 

852,606,886 
418,208,012 

-9,857,202 
•f  29,160,968 

Deficit 

21,583,982 

60,602,176 

+89,018,216 

In  the  estimated  budget  for  1868  (inclusive 
of  Poland),  revenue  and  expenditures  are  set 
down  as  follows :  Revenue,  468,181,882  rubles; 
expenditures,  480,598,518  rubles.  Deficit, 
12,462,186  rubles.  The  public  debt,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867,  amounted  to  1,809,942,698  rubles. 

The  budget  for  1869  amounts  to  482,000,000 
rubles.  In  the  revenue  account  appears  a  sur- 
plus of  4,000,000  from  the  budget  of  1867  and 
a  surplus  of  10,000,000  from  the  budget  of 
1868,  these  amounts  serving  to  cover  the  in- 
crease of  18,000,000  in  the  expenditure. 
Thirtj-one  million  rubles  are  appropriated 
from  special  sources  for  the  construction  of 
railway  lines  and  for  harbor  works  at  Riga 
aud  Odessa.    The  Minister  of  Finance  ascribes 


the  increase  in  the  revenue  to  a  satisfiMtcrf 
harvest,  and  to  the  stimulus  given  to  oommcree 
by  the  extension  of  the  railway  system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  186d,  ^e  num- 
ber of  generals,  officers  of  the  staff,  and  offi- 
cers, was  80,507;  that  of  under-offioers  and 
soldiers,  697,187.  The  latter  were  divided  as 
follows:  Infantry,  588,887;  cavalry,  63,440;  ar- 
tillery, 80,172;  engineers,  14^688~tota],  6974S7. 

Of  irr^y^ar  troops  there  are  132  regiments 
and  24  battalions,  with  200  guns. 

The  fleet,  in  1866,  was  composed  aa  follows: 


r^m^M. 

Honcpoww* 

» 

Frigates 

11 
14 

6^0 
8,890 

43,887    i     IM 
81,089    1       O 

Monitors 

(Hhtr  vetttit. 

Steamers 

Bailing-TesseU.... 

95 

800 

68 

T,8» 

64«Sia 
145,619 

181 

1^ 

Total 

844 

87,680 

809,988    i  %j:i 

The  movement  of  shipping,  in  1866,  was 
follows : 


RUSSIA. 


679 


yi-   - 

PORTS. 

Anhrtla. 

CkMM.. 

The  Baltic  Sea 

6,888 

868 

4,0B2 

6,890 

942 

8,946 

The  White  Sea 

The  Black  Sea  A  Sea  of  Axoi, 

Total 

10,768 

10,708 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1866,  conaigted  of 
2,182  vessels.  Of  these,  607  were  vessels  for 
ocean  service,  and  1,626  coasting  vessels.  The 
nnmber  of  steamers  was  84. 

The  following  tahle  ^ves  a  snrvej  of  Russian 
commerce  fix>m  1866  to  1866  (in  mhles) : 


Ex««* 

XxroBBb 

186«. 

1861-'6«. 

isM-'eo. 

1M«. 

isei-'etf. 

18tt6->6d. 

WUh  Bwrope. 
EzcloBiye  of  precions  metala 

Precioiu  metals 

WUhAOa. 
Sxchulve  of  preciouB  metals 
Predona  metals 

180,670,000 
2,870,000 

24,700,000 
600,000 

188,470,000 
4,970,000 

20,400,000 
900,000 

197,400,000 
8,600,000 

90,100,000 
100,000 

201,060,000 
26,880,000 

21,900,000 
2,900,000 

166,890,000 
98,960,000 

14,800,000 
7,900,000 

160,960,000 
16,040,000 

12,900,000 
4,700,000 

The  official  returns  of  the  trade  of  Russia  with 
European  countries  in  1867  show  that  the  entire 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  empire 
to  and  from  those  coxmtries,  including  Finland, 
amounted  to  467,000,886  ruhles  (83.  2d.),  an 
increase  of  76,877,706  rubles  over  1866.    The 
exports,  220,164,666    rubles,   present  an  in- 
crease of  19,106,196  rubles;  and  the  imports, 
236,846,719  rubles,  an  increase  of  56,272,611 
rubles.     Ten  years  before,  in  1867,  the  ex- 
ports were  only  157,700,000  rubles,  and  the 
imports,   182,800,000   rubles.     The    precious 
metals  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations;  the 
exports  of  these  amounted  to  12,180,714  ru- 
bles in  1867— a  decrease  of  18,696,039  rubles 
as  compared  with  1866,  and  the  imports  reached 
no  less  than  88,228,647  rubles — an   increase 
of  80,856,056    rubles.    The  chief  articles  of 
export  to  European  countries  were — cereals, 
98,978,062  rubles-— an  increase  of  20,000,000 
rubles  ;     flax,    19,827,052   rubles  ;    flax-seed 
(linseed),   18,860,842  rubles;   tallow,  11,826,- 
288  rubles;   wood,  various  kinds,  10,650,758 
rubles;    raw  wool,   9,618,615   rubles — a   de- 
crease of  6,000,000  rubles;  hemp,   8,674,182 
rubles.      The  principal  imports  from  Europe 
were    raw    cotton,    88,089,858    rubles ;    un- 
wrongbt   metals,  21,520,081    rubles — an    in- 
crease of  nearly  18,000,000  rubles;  machinery, 
15,022,671  rubles — an  increase  of  nearly  6,- 
000,000  rubles;   metal  wares,  14,709,268  ru- 
bles— an  increase  of  4,000,000  rubles ;  tea,  14,- 
345,575  rubles,  an  increase  of  5,000,000  ru- 
bles; colors,  11,080,861  rubles.     Among  the 
other  imports  are  wool  above  8,000,000  ru- 
bles, and  woollen  goods,  6,000,000,  an  increase 
of  8,000,000  and  2,000,000 ;  cotton  goods,  nearly 
4,000,000  rubles,  an  increase  of  1,000,000 ;  spun 
cotton,  nearly  5,000,000 ;  silk,  6,000,000,  and 
silk  goods,  5,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
2,000,000  in  the  former  article,  and  nearly 
2,000,000  in  the  latter;  linen  tissues,  8,500,000, 
an  increase  of  1,000,000;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, nearly  1,500,000,  an  increase  of  800,000 
rubles :  drinks,  8,000,000,  an  increase  of  1,000,- 
000 ;   frnit,  5,000,000 ;  ladies'  dresses,  600,000 ; 
tulle  and  lace,  600,000  rubles.    Among  the  ex- 
ports may  be  observed  cattle,  4,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  1,000,000;  horses,  854,000;  furs,  782,- 
000;  cloth,  868,000;  rags,  858,000  rubles.    Mr. 
Rumbold,  secretary  of  the  British  embassy,  from 


whose  report  to  the  British  Government  these 
facts  are  taken,  remarks  that  the  Russian  transit 
trade,  though  showins  a  tendency  to  increase,  is 
insignificant ;  but  the  development  of  the  foreign 
trade  has  been  immense  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  value  of  the  exports  by  the  Baltic,  in  that 
period,  has  increased  10,000,000,  and  reaches 
85,000,000;  the  value  of  the  exports  by  the 
southern  ports  and  the  western  land  frontier 
has  nearly  doubled,  and  become  81,000,000 
and  84,500,000 ;  and  the  imports  have  in- 
creased nearly  threefold  by  the  land  frontier, 
and  now  reach  71,000,000,  while  they  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  Baltic  ports  and  ports  of 
the  White  Sea,  and  become  nearly  186,000,000 
and  789,000  rubles  respectively.  Great  Brit- 
ain, by  a  long  way,  heads  the  list  of  states  im- 
porting Russian  goods,  taking  107,000,000  ru- 
bles' worth  in  1867,  or  nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  Prussia,  the  next  largest  customer  of 
the  empire.  France  and  Turkey  follow,  but 
at  a  long  distance.  The  imports  from  foreign 
states  show  the  largest  share  falling  to  Prussia 
and  Great  Britain,  92,000,000  and  75,000,000 
rubles  respectively,  these  two  holding  by  far 
the  highest  rank  in  the  list  of  countries  export- 
ing goods  to  Russia.  In  1867, 11,047  vessels, 
measuring  1,886,788  tons,  entered  Russian 
ports.  6,667  of  the  vessels  in  ballast;  2,881 
sailed  under  the  British  flag,  1,241  under  the 
Russian,  1,062  under  the  ItfiJian,  1,184  Swedish 
and  Norwegian — ^11}090  vessels,  of  1,400,652 
tons,  cleared  out  The  customs  receipts  in  1867 
reached  87,000,000  rubles. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  an  imperial  decree 
was  published  by  which  the  Government  Oom- 
mission  for  Internal  Affairs  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  abolished,  and  its  administrative 
jurisdiction  handed  over  to  the  respective 
authorities  of  the  empire.  The  complete  union 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  empire  is  hereby  effected. 
The  place  of  what  was  formerly  the  semi-in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Poland  has  now  been 
taken  by  ten  "governments"  (provinces), 
which  are  in  every  respect  to  be  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  governments  of  Russia 
Proper.  The  rigorous  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  suppressing  the  Polish  language, 
and  substituting  m  its  place  the  Russian,  con- 
tinued throughout  the  year. 
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In  June  the  Eossian  Government  addressed  l.  There  shall  immediately  be  organized  a  Got- 
a  communication  to  several  fo^^^^^  jriTc^rT^^keftSr^^^ 
menta,  propoamg  the  prohibition  by  treaty  of  Jf  ^he  territories  beyond  the  Syr-Baria  occupied  in 
the  use  of  explosive  projectiles  m  war,  or  the  1866,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  province  of  Semi- 
limitation  of  such  projectiles  to  submarine  palatinsk  which  is  situatod  to  Uie  south,  of  the  Tari»- 
torpedoes.  On  the  17th  of  July  Prince  Gort-  gataichwn  of  mountains.  .-.-,,  ^  ,  „ , 
-.^W«v^a?  »^4.:fl.w«  ♦'Ka  'Pn^.aUn  t/k«^»AaAn4'af;^/i<i  2.  The  Government  General  of  Turkestan  ahall  be 
sohakoff  notified  the  Knafi^  representatives  i^^^ed :  (A,)  On  the  side  of  the  Government  G«a- 
abroad,  by  a  circular,  that,  Russia  having  as-  eral  of  Western  Siberia  by  the  Tarbagatai  chain  sai 
eented  to  the  proposal  of  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  its  branches  as  far  as  the  actual  frontier  wMch  sep- 
that  commissioners  and  experts  from  the  dif-  arates  the  province  of  Bemi-palatinsk  from  ti^  of 
ferent  Governments  should  meet  at  St.  Peters-  J^e  fMrghixes  of  Siberia ;  by  ^  ft^J^f^r  as  farts 

,         .^  n ^  ^ ^i.^^^1  «»^i«  j:««  *-u«  «„«  the  Balkasoh  Lake,  farther  on  by  a  bend  at  the  oea- 

burg  to  draw  up  a  protocol  excluding  the  use  ^re  of  this  lake;  a!id  from  its  sliores  by  a  stnight 

of  explosive  missiles  in  future  warfare,  these  Hue  as  &r  as  the  Tchoa  Biver,  and  finally  bv  ti» 

commissioners  would  be  able  to  assemble  on  oourse  of  that  river  as  fiu*  as  its  oonflaenoe  witn  the 

the  13th  of  October.    The  meeting  took  place  Syr-^"?*-  (fi)  9?  *^«  »de  of  the  Government  Geo- 
at  the  appomted  time,  and  agreed 
following  treaty,  which  was   signed 

representativesof  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  thereafter  to  the  Kalmas  fountain,  to  thejplae« 

i^gland,  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Persia,  called  Mozohille,  to  the  Akhoun  and  Tohonbar  Ti^bis 

Portugfid,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  Mountidns  to  the  southern  nomt. of  ^e  Mvine-fcoaa 

a.^4..^in«^   Tn  Jvl«  ««^  Wn«f /kw.T^«» .  sands,  and  to  the  place  called  Syme  Bonlak  as  far  ts 

Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Wurtemberg :  the  wnfluenoe  of  Oie  Sary-Sou  and  Tchou  Bivaa. 

Oonsiderin^  that  the  progress  of  civilisation  ought  8.  The  new  €h>vemment  General  ahall  be  divided 

to  result  in  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  suf-  into  two  provinces,  those  of  Syr-DariA  and  Shmirec- 

ferings  inseparable  from  war ;  that  the  only  legiti-  ohensk,  whose  line  of  separation  will  be  formed  ap- 

mate  object  pursued  in  war  is  to  weaken  the  force  of  proximately  by  the  Eourog^ty  lEUver. 

the  enemy ;  that  to  attain  this  it  sufiioes  to  place  aa  4.   The   superior  administration  of  tlie  eoimtiT 

many  men  as  possible  hon  ds  combat;  that  to  make  thus  formed  will  be  oonmdtted  to  a  Govemor^ren- 

use  of  expedients  which  shall  unnecessarily  enlarge  eral,  and  that  of  the  provinces  of  Syr-Daiia  and  S«- 

the  wounds  of  the  men  placed  hora  de  combat,  or  en-  miretchense  to  Military  Governors  3  as  regards  the 

tail  inevitable  death,  is  mcompatible  with  the  before-  administration  of  the  troops  and  military  etablkb- 

mentioned  object ;  tnat  to  make  use  of  such  expedi-  ments,  these  two  provinces  will  form  tne  Kllitarr 

ents  would,  moreover,  be  oontiary  to  the  teachings  Oiroumscription  of  TurkestUL  and  the  command  <^ 

of  humanilnr :  the  troops  cantoned  there  will  devolve  on  the  Gov- 

The   imaersiffned,  in  virtue  of  the  InBtruotions  emoi^General  with  the  title  of  Commandant  of  the 

given  them  bv  their  Governments,  are  authorized  to  troops  of  the  Circumscription,  and  on  the  ICEtur 

edare  as  follows :  Governors   with  the  title  of  Commandant  c^  the 

1.  The  contracting  pardes  enga^,  in  the  event  of  troops  in  those  provinces, 

war  between  any  of  them,  to  abstam  from  the  use  of  5.  On  the  opening  of  the  provinoea  of  Syr-Bsris 

missiles   of  any   description   possessing   explosive  and  Semiretchensk,  the  civil  administntions  which 

jK>wer,  or  filled  with  explosive  or  inflammable  mate-  are  now  there  will  continue  as  before,  subject  to  the 

rial,  weighing  less  than  400  ffrnmmes.    This  restrio-  respective  Military  Governors,  pending  the  saneti.tn 

tion  to  apply^  to  the  army  ana  navy  alike.  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  government  of  Uie  whj>k 

5.  They  likewise  invite  all  those  states  not  repre-  oountiy.    The  Senate  will  make  the  neoeasaiy  ar- 
aented  at  the  deliberations  of  the  military  commis-  rangoments  for  giving  effect  to  this  onler. 

sion  assembled  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  subscnbe  to  this  (Signed)              AXj£XA2n>£S. 

mutual  engagement.  ^          txr     ^              v          t  i    a«         «• 

8.  In  the  event  of  war  this  engagement  is  to  be  ob-  General  Kaufmann,  who,  on  July  26, 1 86 1 ,  was 

served  only  toward  the  contractmg  parties,  and  those  appointed  Governor-General  of  Turkestan,  tr- 

Ihat  may  subsequently  subscribe  to  it.    It  need  not  nved  in  his  province  in  November.     At  Tash- 

be  observed  toward  any  who  have  not  signified  their  t^^d  hft  waa  rACAivAd  in  trinmnh  hv  th«  Ri». 

assent  to  the  above  stapulatlons.  ^^^^  ne  wag  receivea  m  mumpn  Djr  tne  kbs- 

4.  The  above  engagement  likewise  ceases  to  be  ^""^  settlers,  and  he  was  said  to  have  made  a 

valid,  if  a  state  that  has  not  si^ed  it  takes  part  in  a  great  impression  upon  the  Asiatics.     Acc«d- 

war  between  parties  that  have  signed  it.  ing  to  English  reports,  the  general  feeling  in 

6.  Whenever  the  process  of  waenoe  results  in  any  ^n  the  Khanates  of  Independent  Tartarv  r*- 

^V^'lFZ'^»'^tSStSi^'?a«  «?«-?ed  very  hostile  to  Busai^    The'fl^./ 

weU  as  those  who  have  subsequently  joined  this  ^»M*«»  gave  the  following  description  of  ihe 

enffaffement,  will  assemble  to  mamtain  the  principles  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868 : 

th«  i^di^fXmfni^  requirements  of'war  with  ^h^  ^^^  j^  reviving  but  slowly  under  the  pT^:i« 

the  demands  of  humamty.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Ko£uidi» 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Aniojal  are  taking  reftige  with  Takoob  Euah  Begi,  and  tfa» 

Amebioan  Otolopjsdia,  for  1867,  that  the  Rus-  Khan  of  Kash^.    Those  who  have  remained  hsre 

sian  Government,  to  consolidate  its  new  pos-  fi?^®"^  »?.°^  i®°*^'^*?'^?S!-««  \^*f^  ^  ^*  ^ 

•        •       •AixiA*                   •ji'1  c^at*  Bians,  that  Genersl  Kaufmann  has  been  obliged  so 

session  m  Central  Asia,  reorgam^ed,  m  1867,  call  ii  the  mediation  of  Khludoff,  who  has  b^iit- 

the  new  province  of  Turkestan,    The  following  structed  to  assure  the  Khan  of  Kokand  that  no  fisti- 

is  the  text  of  the  imperial  ukase  (dated  July  23,  fication  will  protect  him  ftom  the  Suasian  troops  is 

1867),  concemini?  tins  subject :  ^^^  ®^®^'  ^^  *°7  hostile  disturbance.    The  Ameer  of 

o               .1  Bokhara  would  seem  to  be  playing  a  double  game. 

Deeming  it  expedient  to  modify  the  civil  and  mil-  the  object  of  which  is  apparentfv  to  gain  time.    His 

itary  organization  of  the  territories   bordering  on  envoy  has  been  evidently  shuMing  with  the  Sq»- 

China  and  the  Khanates  of  Oentrsl  Asia  which  form  sians,  and  it  will  be  his  last  resource  to  enter  into 

part  of  the  Govermnents  General  of  Orenburg  and  any  alliance  with  the  invaders.    The  Ameer  is  too 

Western  Siberia,  we  hereby  ordain  as  follows :  bigoted  a  Mussulman,  however,  to   obaenre  acy 
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treaty  that  lie  may  be  compelled  to  make  with  in-  Samaroand,  which  he  annezed  to  the  domin- 

fldelfiL  and  is  Imown  to  entertoin  exaggerated  views  long  of  the  Ozar,  and  Boldiara  fell  Bubseqnently. 

h^PZisUr^  Marching  on  B^ldiara,  the  Russians  lei?  nodi 

hatred  against  the  Biueiana  was  still  more  intense,  taohments  Bonth  of  Samarcand,  and  withdrew 

and  the  Khan  was  organizing  allianoea  with  the  their  troops  from  Oharjoe.    After  the  capture 

Turcoman  ohiefe,  md  wnstroctini  forts.  The  Khwans  of  Samaroand,  the  Rusfilanfl  sustained  several  at- 

^fnKi?gK!'8afyl^Xiftf^^^  tacb,from  numerous  bodies  of  ene^^^^ 

harassing  the  Bnssiaii  outposts  at  the  front,  and  com-  ^J  «*  Zelah  Bulah,  twelve  versts  from  Katy  Kur- 

mitting  serious  depredations.  S?^^^  where  they  were  finally  beaten  and  routed. 

The  Ameer's  troops  were  conmianded  by  Hach'a 
A  new  war  with  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  began  (a  Turk),  and  Osman  (a  renegade  and  formerly 
in  May,  1868.  It  appears  that  in  the  early  a  Siberian  Oossack).  Meantime  the  troops  of 
days  of  May  the  Russian  troops  commenced  a  Schlahr-Sialz,  of  DJura-By,  advanced  to  Samar- 
marcb  from  their  frontier  near  Bokhara  in  the  oand  to  the  number  of  several  thousands.  The 
direction  of  Western  China,  weakening  their  inhabitants  opened  the  gates  and  joined  those 
garrisons  considerably,  but  still  leaving  a  suf-  troops  to  besiege  the  citadel.  General  Kauf- 
ficient  number  of  men  stationed  along  the  mann,  of  the  Russian  army,  went  to  the  as- 
great  river  route  of  their  first  advance  to  en-  slstance  of  the  besieged  by  forced  marches, 
able  their  commanders  to  keep  well  informed  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  after  a  seige  of  eight 
as  to  any  movements  undertaken  by  the  na-  *  da^s,  the  citadel  was  liberated,  and  the  enemy 
tives  in  their  absence.  On  the  20th  of  May,  dnven  from  the  town.  Samarcand  was  then 
the  Ameer,  apparently  deceived  into  an  impres-  declared  ftiUy  and  completely  annezed  to 
sion  of  the  weakness  of  the  Russians  by  these  Russia. 

military  movements,  proclaimed  &  jehad,  or  holy  In  July,  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  accepted  the 
war.    Assuming   for  himself  the  position  of  terms  of  peace    offered  to  him  by  General 
principal  ruler  of  Turkestan,  he  formed  an  K"aufrnann.    They  provided  for  the  cession  of 
alliance  with  the  Ehan  of  Khokand,  and  with  Samarcand,  and  authorized  the  Russians  to 
the  Ameer  of  Oorgunge.    The  united  forces  of  build  cantonments   at   Karshi,   Chasjui,  and 
these  chiefs  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Zeraf-  Eermineh.    The  first  lies  on  the  chief  route 
shan  and  menaced  the  Russians  at  Djizak  from  from  Samarcand  to  Afghanistan ;  the  second 
the  neighborhood  of  Samarcand.    This  formid-  is  a  long-coveted  site  a  little  to  the  south  of 
able  coalition  was  at  once  met  by  the  Russians,  the  Ozus ;  and  the  third  a  place  of  considerable 
by  the  march  of  enormous  forces  onTashkend,  consequence  on  the  direct  road  between  Sam- 
while  the  garrison  of  that  place  was  pushed  arcana  and  Bokhara.    Oantonments  and  for- 
forward  to  the  seat  of  war.    The  army  of  the  tifications  in  those  three  places  form  a  triangle 
Khan  was  in  comparison  a  mere  rabble,  since  within  which  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  will  be 
every  male  in  the  Khanate,  above  the  age  of  firmly  locked.    Amon^  the  other  clauses  of  the 
twelve,  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  its  ranks,  treaty  were  the  following :  1.  All  Russian  sub- 
While  the  force  was.  gathering,  the  Ameer  of  Jects,  whatever  their  religion,  are  entitled  to 
Oorgunge,  or  Khiva,  remembered  that  Sirdar  carry  on  trade  in  all  parts  of  Bokhara,  the 
Yakoob  AJi  Kban.  Governor  of  Herat,  and  son  Ameer  being  obliged  to  protect  their  persous, 
of  Ameer  Shere  All,  was  tmder  an  obligation  goods,  and  caravans  within  the  frontiers  of  his 
to  him,  and  dispatched  an  emissary  to  the  Sir-  dominions.    2.  Russian  merchants  will  be  en- 
dar  with  a  view  of  adding  the  forces  of  Af-  titled  to  station  mercantile  agents  in  all  towns 
ghanistan  to  the  crowds  which  were  being  of  Bokhara.    8.  The  duty  on  Russian  goods 
massed  against  the  Russians.     The   mission  imported  is  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent,  of 
failed    in  consequence    of  the  envoy   falling  their  value.    4.  Russian  merchants  will  be  free 
into  the  hands  of  Shere  Ali  during  the  ab-  to  cross  Bokhara  on  their  way  to  the  neigh- 
eence   of  his  son  on  the  Oandahar  ezpedi-  boring  principalities.    Similar  terms  had  been 
tion.     Ameer  Shere  Ali  detained  the  Khivan,  agreed  upon  with  Khokand  a  short  time  ago.  In 
and  declared   his  intention  of  sending  him  the  last  months  of  the  year,  the  Russian  General 
on  to   the  Russian   camp.    The   Ameer  en-  Abramo^  who  commanded  at  Samarcand,  aided 
camped  at  a  place  called  Kermineh,  between  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara  to  put  down  the  rebel* 
Samarcand  and  Bokhara.    Here  he  was  visited  lion  of  his  son  and  other  chiefs  who  wished  to 
by  a  deputation  of  Moollabs,  all  desirous  of  overthrow  the  Ameer  for  having  concluded  a 
preaching  up  the  crescentade,  or  religious  war,  treaty  with  the  Russians, 
against  the  Russians.     The  Ameer^s  nephew  RUSSIA,  thb  Gbdcinal  Code  of.    As  the 
next  set  out  for  Samarcand  with  a  body  of  Emperor  Alexander  11.,  of  Russia,  by  his  ukase 
Moollalis  and  Jehadis,  and  encamped  at  the  of  November  20, 1864,  introduced  a  number 
shrine  of  Ahmed  Jan,  a  distance  of  five  bun-  of  important  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
dred  paces  from  the  walls.  Here  they  were  at-  civil  justice,  so  he  decreed  by  his  ukase  of 
tacked  by  the  Russians,  and,  many  of  their  men  March  19, 1867,  that  a  commission  of  jurists, 
being  killed,  the  remainder  fied.  The  eldest  son  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
of  the  'Ameer  commanded  at  Samarcand.    The  should  prepare  a  report  in  regard  to  the  modi- 
Russian  general-in-chie^  immediately  on  hear-  fications  that  should  be  adopted  in  the  crimi- 
ing  of  the  Ameer's  proceedings,  marched  on  nal  code  in  order  to  remedy  its  defects  and 
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harmonize  it  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.    This  degree:  Oriminals    exempted   from    corporal 
report,  which  was  presented  to  the  Minister  of  punishment^  after  being  divested  of  all  the  priTi- 
Jostice  in  Febraary,  1868,  and  approved  bj  leffes  of  their  rank,  are  transported  to  Siberia, 
the  Emperor  and  the  Senate  in  Maj,  was  a  great  where  thej  are  imprisoned  for  life  at  hard  la- 
disappointment  to  the  more  enlightened  por-  bor  in  the  mines.    Non-exempted  criminals 
tion  of  the  people  of  Bossia,  who  had  confi-  receive  in  addition  one  hnndred  lashes,  which 
dently  expected  that  the  laws  of  their  country  are  inflicted  publicly  by  the  executioner,  and, 
would  in  this  respect,  too,  be  rendered  more  with  the  exception  of  women,  or  men  0T«r 
like  those  of  Western  Europe.    For,  although  seventy  years  of  age,  they  are  branded  on  the 
the  report  as  submitted  to  the  minister  and  cheeks  and  forehcNsd  with  the  letters  K.  A.  T. 
approved  by  the  Government,  recommended  (Eatorshnyi— -convict).      Second  degree :  For 
the  repeal  of  quite  a  number  of  sections  of  the  exempted  criminals,  transportalion  to  Si- 
the  cnminal  code,  promulgated  by  the  Em-  beria,  hara  labor  in  the  mines  for  from  fifteen 
peror  Nicholas  on  the  1st  of  May,  1846,  the  to  twenty  years,  and  colonization  for  life;  for 
changes  which  it  proposed  related  principally  the  non-exempted,  from  eighty  to  ninety  lashes, 
to  the  mode  of  cnminal  procedure,  and  modi-  and  branding  in  addition.    Third  d^ree:  Far 
fled  but  very  slightly  the  list  of  crimes,  their  the  exempted,  transportation  to  Sibeiia,  hard 
definitions,  and  the  penalties  imposed  upon  labor  in  the  mines  for  from  twelve  to  filfieea 
them.     Oonsiderations,  partly  of  a  polincal  years,  and  colonization ;  the  non-exempted  re- 
and  partly  of  a  religious  character  (a  minority  ceive  from  seventy  to  eighty  lashes,  and  a» 
of  the  so-called  Old  Kusdan  party,  whose  infln-  branded,  in  addition.    Fourth  degree:  For  the 
ence,  for  the  tune  being,  has  become  para-  exempted,  transportation  to  Siberia,  hard  labor 
mount  in  Russia,  being  opposed  to  radical  re-  for  from  ten  to  twelve  years  in  a  fortreai^  and 
forms  in  the  domestic  laws  of  the  country  till  colonization  for  life;  for  the  non-exempted, 
the  Bussification  of  the  border  provinces  has  sixty  to  seventy  lash^  and  branding,  in  addi- 
been  fully  carried  into  effect),  caused  the  Gov-  tion.    Fifth  degree :  For  the  exempted,  trans- 
emment  of  the  Ozar  to  content  itself  for  the  portation  to  Siberia,  hard  labor  for  fitmi  eght 
preseht  with  this  half  measure ;  and,  unless  to  ten  years  in  a  fortress,  and  oolonizatiaQ  for 
revolutionary  convulsions  should  supervene,  a  life;  for  the  non-exempted,  fifty  to  sixty  la^e!^ 
considerable  time  will  elapse,  in  all  probability,  and  branding,  in  addition.    Sixth  degree:  Far 
before  the  criminal  laws  of  Bussia  will  be  the  exempted,  transportation  to  Siberia,  haid 
changed  so  as  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  labor  for  from  eight  to  ten  years  in  a  fictory, 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  codes  now  in  force  in  and  colonization  for  life :  for  the  non-exempted, 
other  civilized  countries.  forty  to  fifty  lashes,  and  branding,  in  add-on. 
The  criminal  code  of  Bussia,  as  revised  in  Seventh  degree:  For  the  exempt^  transporta- 
1868,  contains  upward  of  twenty-two  hundred  tion  to  Siberia,  hard  labor  for  from  foin'  to  six 
paragraphs,  or  nearly  five  tunes  as  many  as  years  in  a  factory,  and  colonization  for  lah; 
the  French  code  pSnal,  which  contains  484  ar-  for  the  non-exempted,  thir^  to  forty  lasbfi^ 
tides,  and  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  the  and  branding,  in  aadition. 
Bussian  criminal  code  of  April  14, 1851,  which       8.  Penal  penalties  of  tiie  third  cLam.    Fint 
has  only  349  paragraphs.    This  extraordinary  degree :  For  the  exempted,  transportation  to 
extent  of  the  Bussian  code  is  owing  partly  to  the  Eastern  districts  of  Siberia,  and  coknizi- 
the  fact  that  it  embraces,  besides  felonies,  the  tion  for  life;  for  the  non-exempted,  tweotrto 
whole  series  of  infractions  of  the  laws  regard-  thirty  lashes,  in  addition.     Seoond  degree : 
ing  police  matters,  censorship,  the  construction  For  the  exempted,  transportation  to  the  less 
of  buildings,  street  and  road  improvements,  remote  districts  of  Siberia,  and  c^onizaiioii 
post-offices,  etc. — paragraphs  which,  in  reality,  for  life  j  for  the  non-exempted,  ten  to  twestj 
should  not  have   been  mcorporatod  with  a  lashes,  m  addition. 

crinunal  code,  but,  at  the  most,  with  a  police  4.  Penal  penalties  of  the  fonrth  d^e: 
code ;  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  low  state  The  criminals  are  transported  beyond  tiie  Csa- 
of  culture  and  morality  prevailing  among  a  very  casus,  and  colonized  there  for  life, 
large  portion  of  the  population  as  yet  stamps  The  seven  classes  of  the  coirectional  penal- 
many  acts  as  crimes  which  more  enlightened  ties  are  subdivided  into  twenty-five  degrees^ 
times  would  no  longer  regard  and  punish  as  and  the  whole  classification  is  so  illogical 
such.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  criminal  and  arbitrary  that  few  Bussian  judges  Imov 
code  of  Bussia  is,  the  large  nxmiber  and  arbi-  by  heart  what  penalty  is  to  be  imposed 
trary  classification  of  penalties,  of  which  there  upon  crimes  of  secondary  importance,  ind 
are  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven.  They  are  di-  printed  tables  of  the  various  penalties  an 
vided  into  penal  and  correctional  ones ;  of  the  generally  consulted  before  sentence  is  passed 
former,  there  are  four  classes,  and  of  the  lat-  upon  a  prisoner.  Both  with  the  penal  and 
ter,  seven,  which  are  subdivided  into  a  num-  correctional  penalties,  there  is  ooupud,  in  eer- 
her  of  "  degrees ; "  namely :  tain  cases,  an  ecclesiasticid  penance,  the  char- 

1.  ^  Penal  penalty  of  the  first  doss :  The  acter  and  duration  of  which  are  fixed  by  tbe 
criminal  is  divested  of  all  the  privileges  of  his  Ohurch  authorities ;  and  some  correctional 
rank,  and  suffers  death.  penalties  are  rendered  more    severe  by  the 

2.  Penal  penalty  of  the  second  class,  first  publication  of  the  sentence  in  the  Senate  G^ 
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utte,  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  two  oapi*  Ohristianitj,  the  union  will  be  declared  null  and 
tala,  and  of  the  district  seats ;  and  b j  an  oraer  void,  and  the  Mohammedan  or  Jewish  hnsband, 
of  the  court,  forbidding  the  offender  to  live  at  after    being  divested  of  all  the  rights   ana 
the  capitals,  at  certain  other  places,  or  on  his  privileges  of   his  rimk,  will  be   transported 
own  estates,  which  are  placed  under  the  man-  to  a  more  or  lees  remote  district  of  Siberia 
agement  of  an  ofScial  administrator,  or  to  cany  and  colonized  there  for   life.*'    §  198 :    '^  A 
on  his  former  trade  or  profession.     Special  Jew  who,  without  special  legal  permission, 
penalties,  besides  those  enumerated  in  the  code,  keeps  at  his  house  a  Christian  to  perform 
are  imposed  upon  public  fimctionaries  who  household  duties  for  him,  even  though  he  does 
commit  penal  offences ;  in  addition  to  the  ordi-  not  incite  him  to  defection  from  Ohristianitj, 
narj  penal  and  correctional  penalties,  they  are  shall  be  fined  five  rubles  for  every  day  which 
punished  with  permanent  exclusion  from  the  the  Christian  has  passed  at  his  house ;  and,  in 
civil  service,  and  cannot  be  elected  to  an  ofSce  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  imprison- 
by  any  noble  corporation  or  town  and  village  ment  for  from  three  weeks  to  three  months 
authorities ;  or  they  are  removed,  and  lose  the  will  be  added  to  the  fine."    Even  when  Jews 
right  of  holding  office  for  three  years ;  they  are  are  permitted  to  employ  Christian  domestics, 
reduced  to  a  lower  rank ;  shar^  reprimands  a  fine  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  rubles  will 
are^he  mildest  additional  penalty  mflioted  upon  be  imposed  upon  tiiem  for  causing   female 
them.  Christian  servants  to  live  in  the  same  house 
As  regards  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  with  them.   §195  says:  '^  He  who  induces  any 
Russian  code^  '*  offences  against  religion  and  one  to  leave  the  Orthodox  national  Church 
infractions  of  the  regulations  established  for  and  to  join  any  other  Christian  denomination, 
the  protection  of  religion "  are  treated  of  in  will  suffer  the  correctional  penalty  of  the  first 
the  nrst  chapter  (§§  182-268).     '^  Blasphemy  dass,  fifth  degree ;  "  tibat  is  to  say,  a  man  who 
and  disparaging  expressions  about   religious  converts  somebody  in  the  aforesaid  manner 
matters^'  are  aeclared  to  be  terrible  crimes,  wiU,  if  exempted,  be  exiled  for  life  to  the  dis- 
and  heavy  penalties  are  imposed  upon  defec-  tricts  of  Tomsk  or  Tobolsk ;  if  non-exempted, 
tion  from  the  national  faith,  heresy,  schismati-  he  will  receive  fifty  to  sixty  lashes,  be  put  for 
cal  movements,  and  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  one  or  two  years  into  a  convict*gang,  and 
regulations.    §182  says:  ^'Hewho  purposely  finally  be  placed  for  one  or  two  years  under 
and  publicly  utters,  in  a  church,  a  blasphemy  the  surveillance  of  the  police.    As  for  the  con- 
against  the  Triune  God,  or  asainst  the  Holy  vict,  he  is  treated  as  a  lunatic  who  must  be 
Mother  of  God,  and    eternal  Virgin   Mary,  cured  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or,  as 
against  the  cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je-  the  code  has  it,  "  be  brought  to  see  his  errors ; " 
BUS  Christ,  against  the  incorporeal  heavenly  for  this  purpose  a  *^  tutelary  administration  of 
powers,  or  against  the  saints  of  the  Lord  and  his  whole  property,"  and,  above  dl,  of  the 
their  images,  shall  suffer  the  penal  penalty  of  "  estates,  on  which  orthodox  peasants  live,"  is 
the  second  class,  third  degree.    If  this  crime  to  be  decreed  by  the  courts.    He  is  even  for- 
is  committed  outside  the  church,  at  a  public  bidden  to  live  on  his  estates,  '*  lest  the  peas- 
plaee,  or  before  a  concourse  or  people,  the  ants  and  their  servants  shomd  be  exposed  to 
penal  penalty  of  the  second  dass,  sixth  degree,  temptation  "  (§  196).    On  the  other  hand,  '^  he 
will  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal."    Transporta-  who  prevents  any  one  from  voluntarily  joining 
tion  to  Siberia  will  be  inflicted  on  all  who  the  orthodox  Church  will  be  imprisoned  for 
make  '*  blasphemous,  heretical,  or  schismatical  frt>m  three  to  six  months  "  (§  199).      *'  He 
remarks,^' as  specified  in  §182,  in  the  presence  who  knows  that  his  wife,  his  chilcben,  and 
of  other  persons,  neither  publicly,  nor  before  a  other  persons  intrusted  to  his  care  intend  to 
concourse  of  people,  but  with  the  intention  of  leave  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  does  not  em- 
reviling  the  ffuth  of  his  hearers,  or  producing  ploy  all  means  at  his  command  to  prevent  it, 
a  scanoaL — §  188  says :  "  He  who  utters  irre-  wUl  be  imprisoned  for  from  three  days  to  three 
ligions  remarks,  not  with  the  intention  of  pro-  months,  and,  in  case  he  belongs  himself  to  the 
ducing  a  scandal  or  giving  vent  to  his  contempt  Orthodox  Church,  will  be  subjected  to  a  church  * 
of  reUgion,  but  from  stupidity,  ignorance,  or  penance  "  (§  200).    Most  Draconic  are  the  pen- 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  will  be  im-  alties  imposed  upon  ^^  heresy  and  schismatical 
prisoned  for  from  three  weeks  to  three  months."  movements."    §  206  says  in  regard  to  them : 
No  less  rigorous  penalties  are  imposed  upon  '^  He  who  disseminates  the  heretical  and  schis- 
persons  oonvicted  of  a  defection  from  the  na-  matical  teachings  of  those  who  have  left  the 
tional  faith,  heresy,  and  schismatical  move-  Orthodox  Church,  or  founds  a  new  sect  in- 
ments.     §192  says:    ''If  a  Mohammedan  or  jurious  to  religion,  forfeits  all  the  rights  and 
Jew  is  married  with  a  woman  of  the  Lutheran  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  will  be  transported 
or  Beformed  creed,  and,  contrary  to  his  written  and  colonized  for  life;  if  living  in  European 
promise,  does  not  allow  the  children,  issuing  Busma,  he  wiU  be  sent  to  Transcaucasia ;  if 
from  such  a  union,  to  be  brought  up  in  the  domiciled  in  the  Caucaaan  and  Caspian  prov- 
Christian  religion,  prevents  his  wife  or  children  inces,  or  in  the  Grusian-Imeretian  district,  he 
from  worshipping  GU>d  according  to  the  rites  will  be  sent  to  Siberia ;  and,  if  a  resident  of 
of  Christianity,  or  incites  them,  by  dint  of  Siberia,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  more  remote 
threats  or  seductive  arts,  to  defection  from  districts  of  that  country.    Those,  for  whom 
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this  penalty  is  trauBformed  into  militaiy  ser-  or  killing  or  wounding  them  in  the  execation  of 
vioeL  will  not  be  furlon^hed  nor  dismissed  nn-  some  nnLiwfal  scheme.  All  attempts  and  ploU 
tU  tnej  have  returned  mto  the  bosom  of  the  to  dethrone  the  Emperor,  todepiiyeluin  of  his 
Orthodox  Ohnrch.  The  same  penalty  will  be  liberty,  to  limit  his  sovereignty,  to  do  Tiolenee 
imposed  on  sectarians  who,  in  nmatical  infatu-  to  his  person,  are  punished  with  de&tli.  The 
ation,  venture  to  revile  the  Orthodox  Churoh  same  penalty  will  be  imposed  upon  all  those 
or  its  ministers.^*  §214:  "He  who  issaes  old  who  attempt  "to  commit  crimes  against  the 
religious  books  (that  is  to  say,  works  on  ortho-  Emperor's  honor,*'  and  even  on  ^'  those  who 
dox  theology),  in  any  other  way  than  through  know  of  the  intentions  of  the  criminals  to 
the  Moscow  Synodal  printing-office,  sells  such  make  such  attempts,  and  fail  to  inform  the  aa- 
books,  or  disseminates  them,  or  uses  schismat*  thorities  thereof"  (§285).  §267  says:  "He 
ical  books  at  church,  will  be  fined,  in  the  first  who  gets  up  and  circulates  written  or  printed 
instance,  from  100  to  200  rubles;  in  the  compositions  or  pictures,  for  the  purpose  of 
second  and  third  instance,  twice  as  much ;  revifing  the  GU>vemment  or  the  person  of  the 
and,  in  the  third  instance,  imprisonment  for  Emperor,  will  suffer  the  penal  penalty  of  the 
from  three  to  six  months  will  be  added  to  the  second  class,  fourth  degree.  The  same  punish- 
fine.  The  books  will  be  confiscated  and  de-  ment  will  be  inflicted  on  those  who  asdst  in 
livered  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities."  §215:  getting  up  or  circulating  writings  or  pictures 
''  He  who  establishes  convents  or  retreats  for  of  this  description.''  Imprisonment  for  from 
schismatics,  erects  or  repairs  a  building  de-  seven  days  to  three  months  will  be  imp<»dd 
voted  to  schismatic  worship,  constructs  altars  upon  those  who  possess  such  writings  or  pk- 
in  such  buildings,  or  makes  a  prayer-house  of  tures  without  the  permission  of  the  authoii- 
a  peasant's  house,  will  be  imprisoned  for  from  ties,  and  they  will,  moreover,  be  placed  under 
one  to  two  years.  All  such  buildings  will  be  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  §268:  '^Ee 
demolished,  and  the  materials  wiU  be  delivered  who  dares  to  utter  impertinent  and  insohing 
to  the  local  committee  of  general  welfare."  words  against  the  Emperor,  even  in  his  ab- 
Finally,  §  217  says :  *' K  the  owner  or  manager  sence,  or  intentionally  injures,  disfi^^ures,  or 
of  a  private  estate  or  the  tenant  of  a  crown-  destroys  his  statues  or  pictures  in  official  bmld- 
estate  receives  into  his  house  a  Jew  in  a  place  ings  or  on  public  places,  will  be  sentenced  to 
infected  with  Jewish  heresy,  and  which  he  suffer  the  penal  penalty  of  the  second  cla^ 
has  been  ordered  to  leave,  he  wiU  be  fined,  in  sixth  degree.  He  who  permits  himself  snch 
the  first  two  instances  from  fifty  to  one  hun-  impudent  words  or  actions,  while  in  a  state  (ji 
dred  rubles :  in  the  third  instance,  however,  intoxication,  without  premeditation,  will  ha 
the  private  estate  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sent  to  the  house  of. correction  for  frtxn  six  to 
public  administrator  auring  the  lifetime  of  the  twelve  months."  Imprisonment  for  from  three 
guilty  owner,  or  the  manager  is  declared  in-  weeks  to  three  months  will  be  inflicted  on 
capable  of  taking  ch&rge  of  any  estate.  If  those  who  witness  these  words  or  actions,  and 
peasants  or  commoners  aid  and  abet  such  a  neither  hinder  them  nor  brin^  them  to  the 
Jew  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  they  will  be  im-  notice  of  the  authorities.  The  same  penalties 
prisoned,  for  the  first  and  second  time,  for  will  be  imposed  upon  those  who  Tiolate  t^e 
from  three  weeks  to  three  months;  or,  if  they  m^esty  of  the  Empresa,  the  Grand-duke  he- 
are  not  exempt  from  corporal  punishment,  reditary,  or  any  other  member  of  the  im|^ial 
they  will  receive  from  twenty  to  thirty  lashes ;  house. 

for  the  third  time,  however,  they  will  be  im-  No  less  Draconic  are  the  paragraphs  relaticg 

prisoned  for  from  six  months  to  one  year."  to  ''  sedition,  riots,  and  resistance  to  the  sa* 

The  retention  of  these  Draconic  paragraphs  preme  power  of  the  Government.^'    f|  272  «^ 

in  the  penal  code  excited  much  dissatisfaction  »eq,  begin  with  the  following  words:   *^He 

on  the  part  of  the  more  enlightened  opponents  who  gets  up  and  circulates  written  or  printed 

of  the  Old  Russian  party,  especially  the  so-  proclamations,  manifestoes,  or  pictares,  for  tbe 

called  German  wing  of  the  Liberals  and  ev^en  purpose  of  excituig  riots,  sedition,  or  resistance 

a  large  part  of  the  Conservative  nobility,  while  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  Grovemment,  inH 

the  extreme  wing  of  the  Old  Russian  or  Na-  be  transported  to  Siberia  for  from  eight  to  ten 

tional  party  was  rather  delighted  with  it ;  the  years,  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  in  a  fortress, 

latter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  somewhat  dis-  and  colonized  for  Ufe.    The  same  punishmea: 

appointed  at  the  reappearance,  in  the  revised  will  be  inflicted  on  him  who  maliciously  ci^ 

penal  code,  of  all  the  rigorous  paragraphs  of  the  culates  such  writings  and  pictures  without 

code  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  regard  to  the  having  got  them  up  nimseL^  or  who  asdste  in 

so-called  ^^  state  crimes."    At  the  head  of  this  the  perpetration  of  this  crime  in  any  manner 

part  of  the  code  stand  the  "  crimes  against  the  whatever,  and,  likewise,  on  him  who  delivers 

sacred  person  of  the  Emperor  and  against  the  public  speeches  for  the  same  criminal  purpose.'' 

members  of  the  imperial  ^ousd."    Capital  pun-  Even  those  who  do  not  directly  incite  <^bcis 

ishment  will  be  inflicted  upon  all  who  attack  to  sedition  and  riot,  but  oxily  deny  and  ques- 

the  lives  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  the  tion  the  authority  of  the  Government,  or  tir 

Grand'duke  hereditary,  and  the  other  mem-  to  contest  the  existing  form  of  Government  or 

bers  of  the  imperial  family,  or  enter  into  crhn-  the  order  of  possession,  do  not  escape  tran?- 

inal  plots  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  them,  portation  to  Siberia,  and  Hhe  same  puzushm^ 
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will  be  inflicted  upon  him  who  malicionsly  oir-  tfedal  privileges  of  his  rank,  loses  onlj  his 

culates  writings  of  this  description,  or  aids  and  titles,  marks  of  distinction,  nobility,  and  rank, 

abets  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes.    §  860  and  is  snbiected  to  the  following  regulations : 

says:  "He  wno  is  cognizant  of  the  exbtenoe  1.  He  is  rorbidden  to  enter  the  service  of  -tiie 

of  a  society  not  permitted,  and  does  not  in-  state  or  of  any  corporation ;    2.  He  cannot 

form  the  anthorities  of  it,  will  be  imprisoned  enter  any  guild  nor  obtain  the  license  required 

for  from  three  to  seven  days ;  nor  shall  he  be  for  carrying  on  mercantile  flairs ;  8.  He  cannot 

permitted  to  plead  that  the  character  and  ob-  be  a  witness  to  any  contract  or  other  legal 

jects  of  the  society  were  not  fully  known  to  document,  nor  give  evidence,  whether  under 

him.*'    §864:  "He  who  leaves  the  fatherland,  oath  or  not,  in  civil  lawsuits,  unless  the  court 

and,  without  the  permission  of  the  Govern-  should  deem  his  testimony  indispensable;  4. 

ment,  enters  the  service  of  a  foreign  power,  or  He  cannot  be  chosen  arbiter ;  6.  He  cannot 

becomes  the  subject  of  a  foreign  Government,  officiate  as  guardian  or  curator ;  6.  He  cannot 

will  be  divested  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  hold  any  powers  of  attorney.    Persons  sen- 

of  his  rank  for  this  violation  of  his  duties  as  a  tenced  to  lose  9ome  special  privileges  of  their 

subject,  and  of  his  oath,  exiled  from  the  em-  rank,  when  noblemen,  cannot  enter  the  service 

pire  for  evermore,  and,  in  case  of  his  unauthor-  of  the  state  nor  that  of  any  corporation,  par- 

ized  return,  transported  to  Siberia  and  colo-  ticipate  in  the  elections,  hold  electoral  offices, 

nized  for  Iife;^'    §866:  "He  who  leaves  the  and  officiate  as  guardians;  when  clergymen, 

fatherland,  and  does  not  return  at  the  order  they  are  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  filling  cler- 

of  the  Government,  will  lose,  in  punishment  ical  positions ;  when  merchants  and  honorary 

of  this  disobedience,  all  the  rishts  and  privl-  citizens,  they  cannot  participate  in  the  muncipal 

leges  of  his  rank  and  be  exiled  from  the  em-  elections,  nor  be  elected  to  any  positions  of 

pire  for  evermore,  unless  he  proves,  within  the  honor  or  trust. 

time  fixed  by  the  court,  that  his  absence  was  RUSSIA,  The  Pbrss  of,  in  1868.  The  sta- 
caused  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  tistios,  regarding  the  periodical  press  of  Russia, 
no  control.  Until  then  he  will  be  treated  as  are  so  meagre  and  incomplete  that  it  is  very 
having  left  Russia  forever,  and  his  property  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  statement  in 
vrill  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  ad-  Texier's  work  on  "European  Journalism,"  tJbat, 
ministrator.  Transportation  to  the  districts  in  the  year  1864,  there  was  in  Russia  only  one 
of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk  and  colonization  for  newspaper  to  every  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
life  awaits,  furthermore,  all  Russians  who,  five  thousand  iiQiabitants,  is  reliable  or  not. 
without  special  permission  from  the  Govern-  Since  that  time  the  number  of  daily  and  weekly 
ment,  remain  abroad  longer  than  they  have  papers,  published  in  Russia,  has  decreased 
been  authorized  to  do,  or  who  invite  Russians  rather  than  increased.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
to  emigration."  St.  Petersburg  there  were  published  in  the 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  year  1863  eleven  daily  papers  with  an  aggre- 
some  of  these  rigorous  paragraphs  of  the  Rus-  gate  circulation  of  sixty  thousand  copies.  On 
sian  code  are,  in  praxi,  not  carried  into  execu-  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  there  were  only 
tion  to  the  ftOl  extent  of  the  law,  especially  in  seven  of  these  papers  still  in  existence,  and 
the  western  provinces,  where  considerable  their  aggregate  oircnlation  barely  exceeded 
latitude  is  allowed  to  the  judges  of  the  crim-  forty  thousand  copies.  Warsaw  had  in  1860 
inal  courts.  This  latitude  seems  to  be  indirect-  eight  daily  newspapers,  witiii  an  aggregate  cir- 
ly  recognized  by  certain  paragraphs,  relating  culation  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  copies, 
to  the  mode  of  criminal  procedure,  in  the  Five  years  afterward  it  had  but  three  daily 
revised  penal  code.  papers,  whose  aggregate  circulation  fell  short 
As  regards  the  loss  of  "  all  the  rights  and  of  fifteen  thousand  copies.  Xieff,  one  of  the 
privileges  of  his  rank,"  which  the  criminal  largest  inland  cities  of  the  Russian  empire, 
code  of  Russia  mentions  so  often,  it  is  a  phrase  had  in  1862  two  daily  papers,  both  of  which 
embracing  all  personal  and  real  rights.  There  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  Government; 
are  three  degrees  of  the  loss  of  these  rights :  in  1867  only  one  small  official  weekly  journal 
Loss  of  all  rights  and  privileges,  loss  of  all  was  issued  in  this  place,  which  has  nearly  one 
special  privileges,  and  loss  of  some  medal  priv-  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Yilna,  the 
ileges.  Noblemen,  deprived  of  all  the  rights  capital  of  Lithuania,  had  in  1862  four  daily 
and  privileges  of  tneir  rank,  lose  their  heredi-  newspapers ;  it  has  now  only  one,  the  official 
tary  and  personal  nobility,  and  all  prerogatives  Buman  Gautte,  with  a  circulation  of  less 
connected  therewith ;  clergymen,  in  the  same  than  one  tibousand  copies.  Moscow  has  several 
case,  are  expelled  from  tiie  clergy ; .  persons  daily  papers ;  two  of  them  have  a  very  con- 
possessed  of  hereditary  or  personflj  honorary  siderable  circidation.  One  of  the  latter,  the 
citizenship,  and  merchants  of  the  first  two  Moslnoa^  edited  by  M.  Katkoff,  is  the  most  in- 
gnilds,  lose  their  good  name  and  prerogatives,  fluential  paper  in  Russia,  and  its  circulation,  in 
Besides,  the  loss  of  all  rights  and  privileges  1867,  was  believed  to  be  upward  of  forty  thou- 
involves  the  loss  of  all  titles,  orders,  and  marks  sand  copies.  Being  the  ablest  and  most  out- 
of  distinction,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  di-  spoken  organ  of  the  National  (Old  Russian) 
plomas,  grants,  patents,  and  certificates.  On  party,  it  was  not  long  in  achieving  a  success 
the  other  hand,  he  who  is  deprived  of  all  the  unparalleled  in  the  hi^ry  of  Russian  journal- 
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ism.    Bat,  although  it  oonfined  its  polemical  Throoghout  the  year  1868,  there  has  been 

artioles  mostly  to  sabjeots  connected  with  the  going  on  a  bitter  war  between  the  Bossian 

foreign  policy  of  Bnssia,  and,  in  treating  of  ponmals  of  St  Petersburg  and  Mosoow^n  one 

domestic  topics,  took  pains  to  pnrsne  a  most  hand,  and  the  German  papers  of  Biga,  I>ori»t, 

conciliatory  course  toward  the  mperial  Got-  Mitau,  etc.,   in  regard  to   the  Bnaiaafieatkn 

emment,  it  was  involyed  in  endless  conflicts  measures  strennonaly  adyocated  by  the  forma^ 

with  the  latter,  prosecnted  for  violations  of  the  and  as  resolutely  resisted  by  the  latter.    Al- 

press  laws  every  month  or  two,  frequently  sab*  though  most  of  the  (German  papers  of  tike 

jected  to  heavy  fines,  and,  on  the  27th  of  De-  Baltic  provinces  are  managed  and  edited  vith 

cember,  1868,  ordered  by  the  GhDvemment  to  considerable  ability,  their  circulation,  owing  to 

suspend  publication  for  six  months,  a  measure  the  limited  extent  of  the  field,  to  which  thej 

which  is  likely  to  result  in  the  definite  sup-  are  confined,  is  not  very  larffe. 

pression  of  this  most  popular  and  influential  of  By  far  more  successful  than  in  the  Baltic 

Kossian  newspapers.    Li  Odessa,  where  there  provinces  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  Buasaa 

is  a  comparatively  large  foreign  population.  Government  to   extirpate    the    indiq>aideDt 

and  where  the  administration  has  always  dis-  organs  of  the  Polish  press.    The  nnmber  of 

played  more  lenity  toward  the  press  than  in  political  papers  publi^ed  in  1868  in  Polmd 

any  other  large  city  of  the  empire,  there  were  was  ocmsiderably  smaller  than  it  was  during 

published  in  Uie  year  1867  six  daily  papers,  the  most  oDpressive  periods  of  the  reign  of  the 

with   a  circulation  of  twenty-five  thousand  Emperor  Nicholas.     Nearly  all    the  PolMi 

copies.   One  of  these  daily  papers  is  published  newspapers  at  the  present  time  are  dficial 

in  the  French  language ;  and  two  of  the  Bus-  organs  of  the  Government,  and,  owing  to  the 

sian  Jounials  of  Odessa,  so  far  as  editorial  hostility  with  which  the  vast  m^ori^  of  the 

ability  is  concerned,  are  equal  to  any  of  the  population   looks   upon  the    adminKtratkn, 

St.  Petersburg  papers.    The  National  party,  whose  views  and  pohcy  they  sapport,  thdr  ia- 

which  is  very  strong  in  St.  Petersburg,  and,  fluence  and  circulation  are  very  limited, 

above  aU,  in  Moscow,  controls  most  of  the  There  exist,  however,  in  Poland  six  or  eight 

papers  publbhed  in  those  two  capitals ;  but  it  papers,  which  are  printed  clandestinely,  and 

IS  exceedingly  weak  in  Odessa,  the  population  which  drculate  in  large  numbers  all  over  the 

of  which  has  more  of  a  oosmopoUtan  char-  country. 

aoter,  and,  in  consequence,  only  one  of  the  In  the  Old  Bussian  provinces  of  the  empire, 

dailies  in  that  southern  city,  and,  moreover,  too,  there  are  issued  numerous  clandestine  mr 

the  one  having  the  smallest  circulation,  advo-  pers,  whose  aggregate  circulation  Alexaad^ 

cates  Old  Bussian  principles.  Hertzen,  an  excellent  authority  in  r^vd  to 

In  the  BsJtio  provinces  of  Busna  there  were  this  point,  estimates  at  one  hundred  thoussDd 

published  in  the  year  1866  thirty-one  dailies  copies.    Most  of  these  clandestiue  papers  are 

and  weeklies  in  the  German  language,  and  prmted  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.    Tbej 

seven  in  the  Bussian  language.    In  1867  and  are  almost  without  an  exception  organs  of  iha 

1868  the  Old  Bussian  party  made  energetic  ef-  Nihilists,  and  advocate  the  consolidation  of  the 

forts  to  increase  the  number  of  Bussian  organs  Slavic  races  into  a  great  Panslavonic  Bepnblk. 

in  the  principal  cities  of  those  provinces ;  but  In  one  respect  these  clandestine  pax>ers  of  Ra»- 

these  efforts,  though  indirectly  supported  by  sia,  objectionable  as  their  language  and  tend^i- 

the   St.   Petersburg  administration,  had  re-  cies  frequently  are,  certainly  exercise  a  very 

mained  fruitless  until  the  middle  of  the  year  salutary  influence,  and  that  is  by  the  qjporta- 

1868,  when,  for  the  first  time  after  several  nity  which  they  constantly  afford  to  their  edit- 

years.  a  new  daily  paper,  printed  in  the  Bus-  ors  to  expose  the  crimes  committed  by  trminoaa 

sian  language,  niade  its  appearance  at  Biga.  and  dishonest  ftmctionaries,  etc.     Besides  the 

Owing  to  the  disinclination  of  the  population  papers  secretly  printed  in  Bossia,  Isoge  "aam- 

to  encourage  the  growth  of  Bussian  organs  in  hers  of  the  two  democratic  journals  published 

their   city,  while  the  German   papers  were  in  the  Bussian  language  in  London  andCrenen 

sorely  oppressed   by  all   sorts  of  vexatious  are  smuggled  every  week  into  the  various  prvr- 

measures  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  the  inces  of  the  empire.    At  one  time,  ten  thos- 

joumal  had  to  suspend  publication  in  Octo-  sand  copies  of  tiie  celebrated  IToloh&l  (BcH], 

ber,  1868.  edited  by  Alexander  Hertzen,  were  regubnr 

In  consequence  of  the  persistent  attempts  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 

of  the  Imperial  Government  to  Bussify  all  the  As  regards  the  relations  of  the  indGpendst 

border   provinces  inhabited  by   non-Bussian  Bussian  newspapers  toward  the  adininii^ratioa, 

populations,  the  German  papers,  published  in  the  year  1868,  like  the  preceding  one,  presented 

the  Baltic  provinces,  were  subjected  in  the  anunbrokenseriesof  prosecutions  ana  all  those 

year  1868  to  a  series  of  persecutions,  which  vexatious  measures  which  the  Busaan  pres 

would  have  certainly  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  code  enables  the  GU>vemment  to  bring  to  besr 

most  of  them  but  for  the  great  firmness  with  upon  the  journals  that  incur  its  displeasure. 

which  the  population  stands  by  them,  and  the  Since  the  year  1865,  when  the  atta^  mad? 

resolute  resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  efforts  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  IL 

.of  the  administration  to  lessen  the  circulation  put  an  end  to  the  moderately  liberal  pc^ej 

and  influence  of  the  German  press  of  Bussia.  which  he  had  pursued  during  the  first  decade 
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)f  Ms  reigD,  the  reforms  in  the  press  laws,  a  circulation  of  between  six  and  seven  thon- 

p^hich  had  been  granted   shortly  after   the  sand  copies. 

emancipation  of  the  serfs,  were  neutralized  hj       A  notice  issued  by  the  Russian  post-office 

;he  spirit  of  severity  and  intolerance  displayed  department  in  July,  1868,  places  all  Bassian 

}y  the  ftmctionaries  that  were  introsted  with  papers  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  regard  to 

he  surveiUance  and  censorship  of  the  news-  the  rates  of  postage,  which  until  then  had 

capers.    In  consequence  of  this  rigor,  the  con-  been  fixed  in  ihe  moi^  arbitrary  manner ;  the 

iition  of  the  Russian  press,  in  1867  and  1868,  papers  devoted  to  the  Gk)vemment  paying  only 

vos  little  better  than  during  the  reign  of  the  half  as  much  postage  as  the  independent  and 

Smperor  Nicholas.   Hany  of  the  most  talented  Liberal  joumtus. 

iiussian  Journalists  abandoned  in  the  last  two        Twenty-nine  literary  papers,  seven  monthly 

rears  the  Joumalistio  career,  and  quite  a  num-  literary  magazines,  ana   three  quarterly  re- 

>er  of  journals  suspended  publication  during  views,  are  published  in  St.  Petersburg  and 

hat  time.  Moscow.    live  of  the  literary  weeklies  are 

The  most  important  event  in  the  journalistic  illustrated,  and  have  a  relatively  large  drcula- 

listory  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  year  1868,  tion.    The  Wjestnik  (Messenger)  stands  at  the 

vas  the  promulgation  of  an  imperial  ukase  head  of  the  monthly  magazines,  both  as  re- 

lirecting  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  con-  gards  editorial  ability  and  popularity.    Its  cir- 

olidate  the  existing  official  and  semi-official  culation  in  i^e  year  1867  was  larger  than  that 

journals  into  one  official  paper,  to  be  called  of  any  magazine  published  on  the  Continent, 
he  Rusnan  Monitewr,    The  Journal  de  8t        The  literary  periodials  of  Russia,  limited  as 

^etsrsboura^  the  Russian  Irwalide^  and  the  their  number  is,  as  a  general  thing,  suffer  from 

S'orthem  Bee,  have,  in  consequence,  been  dis-  lack  of  able  contributors,  inasmucn  as  eminent 

lontinned.  Russian  writers  are  mostly  averse  to  writing 

The  St.  Petersburg  Gaeette  has  the  largest  for  the  papers.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar 

iirculation  of  any  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  state  or  i^airs,  the  compensation  paid  to  the 

lapitaL    It  prints  daily  between  nme  and  ten  writers  for  the  literary  press  is  comparativdy 

housand  copies.    Next  comes  the  Oolos,  with  liberal  in  Russia. 


S 

SAN  DOMINGO,  or  the  Dominican  Repub-  SAXE,  the  name  of  one  grand-duchy  (Saxe- 

io,  a  state  of  the  West  Indies,  comprising  the  Weimar)  and  three  duchies  (Saxe-Altenburg, 

tastem  portion  of  the  Island  of  HaytL    Area,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha),  be- 

.7,826    square    miles ;    population,    186,600  longing  to  the  North-German  Confederation, 

mostly  mulattoes  or  wmtes).    The  value  of  Reigning  princes.  Grand-duke  Karl  Albert,  of 

mports  in  1867  was  $520,000,  and  that  of  ex-  Saxe-Weimar,  bom  June  24,  1818,  succeeded 

K>rts  $690,000.    The  tax  on  imports  is  about  his  father  July  8,  1858 ;  Duke  George  II.,  of 

rO  per  cent.  <id  valorem.    The  number  of  ves-  Saxe-Meiningen,  bom  April  2, 1826,  succeeded 

els  entering  the  ports  of  San  Domingo  and  his  father  September  20,  1866 ;  Duke  Ernst  I., 

?uerto  Plata  in  1867  was  62  (together  of  8,699  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  bom  September  16, 1826, 

ons),  of  which  27  were  German  and  17  English,  succeeded  his  father  August  8,  1858;   Duke 

i'resident.  in  1868,  Buenaventura  Baez.    Min-  Ernst  11.,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  bom  June 

sters,  in  May,  1868:  Justice,  Felix  Dehnonte ;  21, 1844.    Area  and  population  (according  to 

Toreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  Gautier ;  War,  the  census  of  1867)  are  as  follows : 

lungria ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  Curiel.  sq^uM  miim.    popautioB. 

The  insurrection,  which  in  the  latter  part  of         Saxe-Wehnar 1 ,404         288,044 

.867  had  broken  out  against  President  Cabral,  '*   Meiningen 956         180,885 

•apidly  gained  ground  in  January,  1868,  and  in  "   Altenbure    510         141,426 

rebruary  Prerident  Cabral,  wiU  his  whole  Cobmg-i&tha 760         168.785 

Cabinet,  fled  from  the  capital  which  was  Saxe-Altenburg  had,  in  1867,  141,149  Prot- 
aken  by  the  insurgents.  Tne  leader  of  the  estants,  240  Roman  Catholics,  86  persons  be- 
nsurrection,  GtoersJ  Buenaventura  Baez,  who  Ibnging  to  other  religions,  and  1  Israelite, 
n  January  had  been  formally  proclaimed  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  1867,  had  177,279  Protes- 
President,  took  possession  of  the  government,  tants,  1,102  Boman  CaUiolics,  44  Mennonites, 
md  maintained  himself  throughout  the  year.  1,629  Israelites,  and  189  members  of  other  con- 
chough  he  did  not  succeed  in  ending  the  civil  gregations.  In  Saxe-Weimar  there  were,  in 
Far.  Cabral  himself  remained  in  the  field  1864,  Protestants,  269,007 ;  Roman  Catholics, 
igainst  Baez,  and  in  December,  1868,  was  re-  9,927 ;  Greek  Catholics,  48 ;  Mennonites,  2 ; 
ported  to  have  gained  some  advantages.  Be-  other  Christians,  48 ;  Israelites,  1,129. 
sides  him,  the  chief  opponents  of  fiaez,  and  Aocordingto  a  military  convention  concluded 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  were  Generals  on  June  26,  1867,  by  Pmssia  with  Saxe-Wei- 
Polanco,  Luperon,  Morena,  Castillo,  Ogando,  mar,  Saxe-Altenbu^,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- 
ond  Adzu.  Coburg  -  Gotha,     Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt, 
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Benss-Greitz,  and  Reuss-Sohleitz,  the  troops  of 
these  states  are  organized  hj  Prossia  into  three 
infantry  regponents  of  Thnringia,  of  three  bat- 
talions each. 

Revenue,  expenditnre,  and  pnblio  debt,  were 
in  1867  as  follows  (value  expressed  in  thalers) : 

P«UkDd»t. 


Sazo-Welmar 

'*    Mcinlngen. . . 
'*    Altenburg. . . 


B«mM. 

Kxpwdltan. 

1,780,181 

2,187,895 

878,904 

1,700,088 

2,082,152 

878,888 

4,000,000 
4,116,148 


In  Saze-Oobnrg-Gotha  the  financial  admin- 
istration is  still  separated  for  the  two  former 
dnohies  of  Ooburg  and  Gotha.  In  Oobm*g  the 
receipts,  in  1867,  were  417,000  florins ;  expen- 
ditures, 407,000  florins;  public  debt,  1,686,574 
florins :  Gotha,  receipts  and  revenue,  624,890 
thalers  each;  public  debt,  in  1868,  888,184 
thalers. 

SAXONY,  a  kingdom  belonging  to  the 
North-German  Confederation.  King,  Johann 
L,  bom  December  12,  1801 ;  succeeded  his 
brother  Friedrich  August  II.  on  August  9, 
1854.  Heir-apparent,  Albert,  bom  April  28, 
1828.  Area,  5,779  square  miles;  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1867,  2,428,401. 
The  population  of  the  largest  cities,  in  1867, 
was  as  follows:  Dresden,  156,024;  Leipsio. 
90,824;  Chemnitz,  58,578.  The  ecclesiastical 
statistics  of  the  kingdom,  in  1867,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Lutherans,  2,861,861 ;  Roman  Catholics, 
51,478;  Reformed,  5,566;  German  Catholics, 
1,649 ;  Anglicans,  458 ;  Greek  Catholics,  418 ; 
Israelites,  2,103;  others,  58.  The  revenue 
and  expenditures  are  estimated,  in  the  budget 
for  the  year  1868-^69,  at  18,871,057  thalers 
each.  The  public  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1867,  was  75,264,062  thalers.  The  Saxon 
army,  which  now  constitutes  the  Twelfth  army 
corps  of  the  North-German  Confederation, 
numbers,  in  time  of  peace,  24,148  men. 

Among  the  important  acts  of  the  Saxon 
Diet  was  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution  for  the 
Lutheran  Church,  giving  to  that  church  a 
higher  degree  of  self-government.  The  King, 
in  his  closing  speech,  thus  referred  to  these 
and  some  other  bills  adopted  by  the  Diet : 

An  important  afllur,  on  which  you  bad  been  al- 
ready occupied^  namely,  the  new  ecclesiastical  and 
synodal  organization  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheian 
Church  of  Saxony,  has  this  time  been  brought  to  a 
satisfiiotoiy  result.  If  the  position  of  the  church  tow- 
ard the  state  has  thus  become  more  free  and  more 
clearly  defined,  1  also  hope  that  the  more  unrestricted 
participation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  accorded  to  the 
parishes  and  to  the  church  in  its  collective  form,  will 
contribute  to  vivify  and  strengthen  the  religious  and 
moral  element,  deeply  enrooted  in  the  people.  Not 
only  does  the  bill  vou  have  adopted  on  the  retiring 
pensions  of  schoolmasters  ffreatly  improve  their 
position,  but  you  have  also  snown,  by  allowing  dif- 
ferent credits,  the  lively  interest  ^ou  feel  in  our  edu- 
cational establishments.  The  revision  of  the  mining 
regulations  which  you  have  terminated,  and  by  which 
the  prindple  of  the  liberty  of  trade  has  been  applied 
to  that  branch  of  production,  must  be  countea^  with 
the  voting  of  other  bills  which  are  not  without  im- 
portance, among  the  happiest  results  of  this  session. 


I  observe,  with  especial  sa^fiietioii,  that  jou  har« 
been  enMled  in  the  latter  jMut  or  th.o  Bcsnon  to 
adopt  the  bills  introducing  trial  by  jury.  With  tl» 
political  education  which  the  Baxon  people  hfts  k^ 

guired  by  a  long  partidpation  in  public  sffairs,  I 
ope  that  this  institution  will  rapidly  take   w-r: 
among  us,  and  will  produce  results  ail  the  more  Mtia- 
factory  since  its  principle  is  already  fully  realized  k 
the  law.  and  is  freed  m>m  all  inconvenient  fonnaL- 
ties.     An  important,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God.  a 
beneficent,  progress  has  also  been  ai^eved  bj  iL^ 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.    The  question  is  >  f 
so  grave  a  nature,  and  touches  so  closely  the  husua 
conscience,  that  every  sincere  conviction,  CTcn  wbea 
differing  from  our  own,  demanda  respect,  and  ec-- 
sequenUy  the  opposition  I  have  met  with  on  tiis 
Buoject  has  been  neither  agunst  my  expectations  c*? 
my  desires ;    and,  moreover^  my   resolution  w 
formed  with  difflcul^.    But  it  did  not  aiise  fna, 
purely  theoretical  reneotions.    I  thought  that,  ctxr 
sidenng  the  character  of  the  Saxon  people,  it  i^  pas- 
sible  to  dispense  with  this  punishment  under  ««£- 
naiy  droumstances,  and  that  its  retention  could  zx 
be  justified  in  presence  of  the  doubts  whidi  ^am 
arisen  respecting  it.    I  consequently  hope  tha^  tbe 
success  of^tiie  experiment  will  confer  upon  Saxe^ 
the  honor  of  having  flrat  taken  a  step  whidi  wil 
perhaps  be  foUowMl  elsewhere  at  a  later  period 
Finally,  you  gave  a  new  proof  of  your  patriotic  »n- 
timents  m  agreeing  to  the  changes  propo«ed  in  the 
electoral  laws^  which  involved  the  saerifiee  of  so 
many  institutions  and  relations  we  all  were  accus- 
tomed to  venerate. 

SOAOT)INAVIAF  PRESS,  The,  w  1888. 
I.  Thx  SvrBDiBH  Pbess. — On  the  opemng  of 
the  year  1868,  there  were  published  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden  one  hnndred  and  thirty- 
three  political  papers,  fifty-nine  literay  jour- 
nals, twenty-seven  papers  devoted  to  scientific, 
agricnltnral,  and  mechanical  snljects,  tvn 
sheets  containing  only  advertisements  sad 
official  publications,  thirteen  literary  and  scien- 
tific monthly  magazines,  ^ve  qoarterly  sii 
three  annual  reviews.  Of  the  political  ner«- 
papers,  tiiirty-fonr  were  ^  dailies,  thirty  tri- 
weeklies and  semi-weeklies,  and  sixtT-oise 
weeklies,  and  semi-monthlies.  Fifteen  nev 
political  jjonmals  were  established  in  the  coo?^ 
of  1867,  of  which  three  were  dailiea,  three  send- 
weeklies,  and  nine  weeklies.  Seven  of  tb€  po- 
litical papers  of  Sweden  suspended  pabhcstion 
or  were  entirely  discontinued  in  the  y^r  1S67. 

The  aggreffate  circulation  of  the  duij  i»r 
pers  of  Sweden  in  the  year  1867  was,  on  tn 
average,  one  hnndred  and  eleven  thousand 
copies  daily;  of  the  tri-weekiies,  fourteat 
thousand ;  of  the  semi-weeklies,  »xteen  thocr 
sand ;  and  of  the  weeklies  and  semi-monthlks. 
forty-one  thousand  copies.  In  the  months  c^ 
January  and  February,  1868,  there  was  a  coq- 
siderable  increase  in  the  circnlation  of  most 
of  the  Swedish  newspapers,  owin^  to  the  in- 
tense excitement  to  whidi  the  important  poli^ 
ical  struggle,  taking  place  at  that  time,  hs^ 
given  rise ;  but,  as  the  interest  soon  aftenrsrd 
subsided  to  a  great  extent,  there  was  a  ?«^' 
sible  falling  off  in  the  circulation,  espedaHlj 
in  that  of  the  daily  papers  published  in  Stock- 
holm and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  kiic- 
dom.  The  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  p^ 
per  published  in  Sweden  (that  of  the  Stock- 
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bolm  ^{ftonbUtd,  Eyening  Jonmal)  is  between  pensation  paid  to  Swedish  jonmaliBts  and 
aleven  and  twelve  thousand  copies ;  the  cir-  feaiUetonists.  as  a  general  thing,  is  more  liberal 
snlation  of  three  other  daily  papers  ezceeda  than  that  obtained  by  their  Oopenhagen  col- 
jeyen  thousand  copies ;  fbnr  other  dailies  hare  leagues.  Some  of  the  most  emment  Swedish 
i  circulation  of  upward  of  three  thousand  authors  and  Boeants  are  connected  with  the 
copies ;  a  few  other  papers  print  between  press  of  Stockholm,  whose  influence  over  tiie 
)ne  thousand  and  fifte^  hundred  copies;  educated  classes  of  the  population  is  very 
md  most  of  the  small  country  dailies  nave  great,  and  which  played  an  maportant  part  in 
I  very  limited  circulation,  frequently  not  ex-  the  momentoua  struggles  which  have  agitated 
needing  two  hundred  copies.  All  the  daily  the  kingdom  since  the  vear  1865.  But  for  the 
)apers  published  at  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  boldness  and  talent  with  which  the  organs  of 
3almar,  Ystadt,  and  XJpsala,  receive  regular  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Stockholm  press  at- 
telegraphic  dispatches  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  tacked  the  old  Oonstitution  of  the  kingdom 
ilthough,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stockholm  and  advocated  tiie  necessity  of  reforms  more 
)resS)  they  do  not  eet  near  as  fall  telegraphic  in  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
'eports  as  the  Danish  press.  Very  few  of  the  times,  the  stru^le  agamst  the  aristocratic 
Swedish  country  dailies  received  any  telegraphic  system  of  the  *^  Four  Estates  "  and  the  trans- 
lispatches  at  all  until  Ihe  excitement,  brought  formation  of  Sweden  into  one  of  the  most 
ibout  by  the  elections  of  members  for  the  new  liberal  constitutional  monarchies  in  Europe 
Swedish  Parliament,  and  the  debates  of  the  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  at  so 
phambers,  caused  a  minority  of  the  country  early  a  day.  The  daily  journals  of  some  of  the 
journals  to  have  the  most  important  news  on  other  large  cities  of  Sweden  are  but  little 
hose  subjects  telegraphed  to  them  from  Stock-  inferior  to  the  metropolitan  press,  as  regards 
lolm ;  and  some  of  them,  afterward,  made  ar-  ability  and  enterprise ;  but  httle  can  be  said 
'angements  for  the  publication  of  special  dis-  in  praise  of  tiiie  Swedish  country  press.  Owing 
>atches  from  the  capital  whenever  unportant  to  the  sparsenesa  of  the  population  in  most  of 
ivents  should  take  place.  The  total  sum  paid  the  central  and  northern  districts  of  the  king- 
)y  the  Stockholm  press  for  telegraphic  dis-  dom,  the  imperfect  character  of  the  railroads, 
>atches  in  the  year  186T  is  estimated  at  forty-  and  postal  and  telegraphic  communications, 
iwo  thousand  rix-dollars.  It  must  have  been  few  of  these  country  papers  are  in  a  prosperous 
considerably  larger  in  1868,  in  the  first  place,  condition.  Aa  a  general  thing,  they  are  even 
>wing  to  the  great  political  excitement  which  smaller,  and  contain  less  reading-matter,  than 
>revailed  at  certain  periods  of  the  year;  and,  the  Danish  country  papers ;  but,  as  the  re- 
hen,  in  consequence  of  the  painful  and  intense  sources  of  the  country  are  being  more  and 
nterest  excited  all  over  Sweden  by  the  appall-  more  developed,  and  railroads  and  telegraph 
ng  famine  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  lines  multiplied,  their  condition  and  prospects 
i868,  desolated  certain  provinces  of  the  ^ng-  cannot  but  greatly  improve, 
lom.  While  the  excitmg  political  struggles  The  press  laws  of  Sweden  are  not  fUly  as 
vhich  took  place  in  Sweden  at  the  beginning  liberal  aa  those  of  Denmark,  and  administra- 
)f  the  year,  and  the  interest  so  generally  taken  tions  of  reactionary  tendencies  might  subject 
a  the  developments  of  tiie  extensive  famine—  the  press  of  the  country  to  many  vexations ; 
me  of  the  most  terrible  calamities  which  ever  but,  fortunately,  the  Swedish  Government,  for 
>6fell  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula — wadded  con-  many  years  past,  has  displayed  a  spirit  of  un- 
dderably  to  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers,  usual  moderation  in  this  respect,  and  press 
^ecially  in  the  large  cities,  where  some  of  prosecutions  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  not- 
he  most  enterprising  and  popular  journals  withstanding  the  marked  boldness  with  which 
laoceeded  in  selling  twice  as  many  copies  as  the  opposition  papers  fre<}uently  attack  the 
)ver  before,  the  general  stagnation  of  business,  measures  of  the  administration, 
^ing  from  the  same  causes,  on  the  other  Some  of  the  literary  papers  published  in 
land,  reacted  iiguriously  upon  the  prosperity  Sweden  have  a  comparatively  large  circulation ; 
>f  Swedish  journalism,  and  the  advertising  one  of  them,  t^e  Stockholm  Miicellany^  prints 
eceipta  of  most  of  the  Swedish  newspapers,  in  over  twenty  thousand  copies.  The  compensa- 
he  early  part  of  1868,  were  considerably  tion  paid  to  contributors  by  some  of  these 
(mailer  than  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  literary  journals  is  larger  than  that  obtained 
preceding  year.  by  the  periodical  writers  in  other  countries  of 

Seven  political  diulies  and  five  weeklies  were  Northern  Europe. 

Published  in  Stockholm  in  February,  1868;  Two  of  the  monthly  magarines  published  at 

;he  aggregate  circulation  of  these  seven  dailies  Stockholm  are  printed  in  the  French  language, 

iv^as,  on  an  average,  forty-six  thousand  copies  Most  of  the  others,  as  the  quarterly  and  annual 

My;  the  JfUmblad  ^vening  Journal)  had  reviews,  are  edited  by  university  professors  and 

the  largest  circulation.  The  annual  advertising  distinguished  mxtanU,    A  feature,  peculiar  to 

receipts  of  all  the  Stockholm  dailies  rarely  ex-  the  iieriodical  literature  of  Scandinavia,  is  the 

seed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tiiousand  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  these  magazines 

^-dollars.     They   are   mostiy   edited  with  and  reviews  contain  only  articles  written  by 

marked  spirit  and  ability,  as  regards  both  the  editor  and  proprietor.    Their  circulation, 

their  political  and  literary  matter.    The  com-  with  few  exceptions,  is  limited. 
Vol.  vm.— 44     ▲ 
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n.  Thb  Nobwboian  Pbess. — According  to  I.  SoHWAfiZBUBO-SoNDEBSHAusEBT.  Bdgmug 
the  newspaper  statistics  published  in  the  Prince,  Gtlnther,  bom  September^  1801;  sno- 
Ghristiania  Maanedahri/t  for  March,  1868,  ceeded  his  father  Angost  19, 1885.  Area,  333 
there  were  issned  in  Norway,  in  the  year  1867,  square  miles;  popnlation,  according  to  the  oen- 
seventeen  daily  papers,  sixty-two  tri-weeklies,  sas  of  1867,  67,500.  Revenae,  in  1866,  644,- 
semi-weeklies,  weeklies,  and  semi-monthlies,  367  thalers;  expenditures,  637,728;  paUie 
and  seven  monthly  magazines  aud  quarterly  debt,  in  1868,  1,441,079.  The  capital,  Sonden- 
reviews.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  hausen,  had,  in  1867,  6,275  inhabitants.  Ihd 
daily  papers  was  thirty-seven  thousand  five  troops  of  Schwarzhurg-Sondershanaen,  in  oca- 
hundred  copies;  of  the  tri-weeklies,  semi-  sequence  of  a  military  convention  with  Pros- 
weeklies,  weeklies,  and  semi-monthlies,  forty  sia,  serve,  since  October  1, 1867,  in  the  Pnis- 
thousand  copies.     Ohristiania  has  five  daily  elan  army. 

papers,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  nine-  II.  Sohwabzbubo  -  Rt7i>olbtaj>t.      B^gniiu; 

teen  thousand  copies.   Seven  of  tiie  Norwegian  Prince,  Albert,  bom  April  30, 1798 ;  succeeded 

dailies  receive  brief  telegraphic  reports  from  his  brother  June  28,  1867.    Area,  874  square 

Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  other  northern  miles ;  population,  75,074,  of  whom  74,865  are 

points.    No  Norwegian  paper  has  a  circulation  Protestants,  93  Roman  Oatholios,  and  113 13- 

of  over  five  thousand  copies.    The  advertising  raelites.  The  capital,  Rudolstadt,  had,  in  1867. 

receipts  of  the  Ohristiania,  Bergen,  and  Dron-  6,953  inhabitants.    The  receipts  for  the  period 

theim  papers  are  considerably  smaller  than  from  1864  to  1866  were  2,582,822;   the  ei- 

those  of  their  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  con-  penditures,  2,582,332.    The  troops  of  Schwsrz- 

temporaries.  The  poverty  and  sparseness  of  the  -  burg-RudolstiEidt  form,  together  with  those  of 

population  in  the  rural  districts,  the  lack  of  the  two  principalities  of  Reuss  and  Saxe-Aitea- 

railroad,  mail,  and  telegraphic  commnnications,  burg,  one  of  the  infantry  regiments  of  Tho- 

exercise  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  Nor-  ringia. 

wegian  press,  some  of  whose  organs  are  edited  SERYIA,  Michael  III.  Obbbkotttch,  Prince 

and  managed  with  considerable  ability ;  and,  of^  bom  in  Belgrade,  September  4, 1825;  assaa- 

in  consequence,  the  compensation  paid  to  Nor-  smated  in  that  city,  June'  10,  1868.    He  was 

wegian  journalists  and  feuilletonists  is  not  very  the  younger  son  of  Prince  Milosh  Obrenovitdi, 

liberal  rulmg  prince  of  Servia,  1817-18S9,  and  1858- 

The  literary  and  scientific  press  of  Norway  I860,  who  died  in  1860.  He  was  educated  with 
consists  of  nineteen  weeklies,  and  seven  maga-  his  elder  brother  Milan,  by  a  Rosnan  profeesor 
zines  and  reviews,  most  of  which  are  edited  named  Zoritch.  In  1839  his  father  was  corn- 
by  eminent  Norwegian  authors  and  Mvanti.  polled  to  abdicate,  and  his  brother  IGlaa  was 
With  one  exception,  their  circulation  is  very  made  hoapodar  or  prince,  but  died  in  abeat 
limited.;  three  months,  when  Michael  was  proclaimed 

SOHONBEIN,  Chbishait,  a  distinguished  his  successor.  He  was  at  that  time  but  four- 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Metzingen,  Wurtemberg,  teen  years  of  age,  and  the  principality  was  in  a 
October  18, 1779;  died  at  Baden-Baden  August  condition  bordering  on  anarchy,  from  Ru3sis& 
28, 1868.  He  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  intrigues,  the  schemes  of  other  aspirants  to  ibt 
manufacturer  of  chemical  products,  but,  having  hospodarship,  and  the  bickerings  of  the  Senate, 
been  conscripted,  he  dedined  to  take  the  oath.  In  September,  1842,  he  was  deposed,  and  Alex- 
asserting  that  he  would  only  give  his  word.  anderEarageorgevitch,a8cionof  a  TivalboiiA, 
The  King  of  Wurtemberg,  having  heard  of  this,  proclaimed  prince.  While  in  exilQ,  he  spent 
interrogated  young  Schdnbein,  and  was  so  much  much  time  in  travel  and  study,  makiB;  has 
pleased  with  his  answers,  that  he  acouitted  home  in  Vienna  and  in  Wallachia.  After  six- 
him  from  military  service,  and  assisted  him  in  teen  years  of  exile,  a  revolution  in  1858  testored 
•completing  his  education  at  the  University  of  his  father  to  power,  and  on  his  &ther*s  dei^ 
TtLbingen  and  then  of  Erlangen.  After  the  com-  in  1860,  he  succeeded  to  the  hospodarship  and 
pletion  of  his  studies  at  the  universities,  Sch6n>  ruled  with  great  ability.  In  1867  he  succeeded 
bein  made  a  trip  through  France  and  England,  in  compelling  Turkey  to  withdraw  the  gam- 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  became  a  profess-  sons  of  tiie  five  fortresses  in  the  possessioQ  of 
•or  of  the  University  of  Basle.  Among  the  that  Government  His  a3sassinati<m  was  be- 
'Chemical  discoveries  of  Schdnbein  are  the  gen-  lieved  to  be  instigated  by  the  deposed  priaee 
oral  phenomena  of  pasnviti,  or  the  property  Karageorgevitch. 

which  many  metals  have  of  acquiring,  under  cer-  S£  i  MOUR,  Thomas  EU^bt,  a  political  le«i«r 

tain  conditions,  new  properties ;  the  discovery  and  former  Governor  of  Connecticut,  bom  in 

of  the  cause  of  the  production  of  electricity  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1808 ;  died  in  that  city  Sep- 

in  Grovels  pile ;  the  discovery  of  ozoney  of  gun^  tember  8, 1868.    His  early  education  was  oIk 

cotton,  and  of  collodion.    Schdnbein  has  pub-  tained  in  the  excellent  schools  of  his  nstire 

lished  two  stories  of  travel,  and  a  Programme,  city,  and,  his  tastes  leading  him  to  prefer  a  mil- 

a  kind  of  general  plan  indicating  the  end  and  itary  education,  he  entered  the  l^taiy  lusiti- 

;aim  of  science.  tute  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  then  under  tlie 

SOHWARZBTJRG,  the  name  of  two  princi-  care  of  Captain  Alden  Partridge,  and,  pursuifig 

palities  belonging  to  the  North-German  Con-  the  full  course,  graduated  there,  we  bdiere, 

federation.  in  1829.    He  was,  for  some  time  after  his  re- 
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;nrn  to  Hartford,  the  commanding  officer  of  nmning  a  long  subterranean  canal  nnder  the 

;he  Hartford  Light  Guard,  a  well-trained  and  Seine,  from  the  bridge  of  Alma  to  a  point  of 

iristocratio  voluntary  organization.  After  some  junction  with  the  main  sewer  of  the  right 

lelaj,  finding  the  prospects  of  a  military  career  bank,  near  the  street  Cou^elles.    This  was  a 

lot  promising,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  great  undertaking.    The  excavated  canal  at  its 

itndj  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  lowest  level  has  a  depth  of  80  metres.    Start- 

lartford  about  1888.    He  soon  attained  to  a  ing  from  the  lower  level  of  the  Seine,  this 

'air  practice,  but  never  aspired  to  a  high  posi-  subterranean  channel   runs   under  the  Ave- 

ion  in  his  profession.    In  1887-'88  he  became  nue  Josephine,  crosses  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 

.'ditor  of  a  Democratic  paper,  The  Jeff ersoniany  r£toile  (its  point  of  greatest  depth),  the  Ave- 

ind  about  the  same  time  was  Judge  of  Probate  nue  of  Wagram,  the  street  of  Courcelles,  and  of 

or  the  district    His  popular  manners  and  fine  Yilliers,  and  turns  at  right  angles  to  form  a 

iddress,  together  with  his  zeal,  soon  threw  him  junction  with  the  main  sewer  or  Asnidres  near 

nto  the  arena  of  politics,  and  in  1848  he  was  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the  Seine, 

elected  to  Congress  from  the  Hartford  district.  Three  years   were   required  for   this  work, 

\.t  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  declined  a  re-  which  was  carried  on  to  its  completion  with- 

lomination.    In  March,  1846,  he  was  commis-  out  the  use  of  any  structure  above-ground  in- 

ioned  m^jor  of  the  Ninth  or  New  England  dicating  the   work  going   on  beneath.    The 

ilegimeut  of  Volunteers,  in  the  Mexican  War,  canal  was  excavated  by  means  of  shafts,  open- 

7here-he  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant  ing  at  unequal  distances  at  the  surface,  after 

'onduct.    On  the  18th  of  October,  1847,  Oolo-  the  manner  of  those  for  opening  a  railway- 

lel  Ransom,  the  commander  of  the  Ninth  Regi-  tunnel,  or  a  mining-gallery.     Starting  from 

nent,  having  fallen  in  the  assault  on  Chapulte-  the  Place  de  r£toile,  and  running  on  tiie  line 

)ec,  Meg  or  Seymour  led  the  troops,  scaled  the  of  the  Avenue  Josephine,  the  Place  de  I'Alma, 

leight,  and  with  his  command  was  the  first  to  etc.,  through  a  series  of  pits,  for  a  long  time 

mter  that  strong  fortress.    He  was  promoted  noticeable  on  that  route,  the  dehlaiy  or  exca- 

o  the  command  of  the  regiment,  and  took  part  vated  matter,  was  brought  to  the  surface  by 

n  the  capture  of  Mexico.    In  1849  he  was  steam-power. 

lominated  for  Governor,  but,  though  gaining  In  July,  1868,  the  work  was  completed,  the 

argely  over  the  vote  of  the  preceding  year,  he  shafts  filled  up,  without  in  the  least  mterfering 

vas  Dot  elected.    The  next  year  he  was  again  with  the  public  travel,  or  giving  any  indica- 

\  candidate,  and  was  chosen  Governor  by  a  tion  at  the  surface  to  show  the  extent  and 

landsome  migority,  being  reelected  in  1851.  severity  of  the  labors  which  had  been  per- 

1852,  and  1858.    In  1852  he  was  presidential  formed  beneath.     The  junction  sewer  being 

Sector.     In  the  autumn  of  1858,  President  completed,  the  sewage  of  the  left  bonk  was 

Pierce  nominated  him  as  United  States  min-  now  to  be  passed  through  it  under  the  Seine. 

ster  to  Russia,  and  he  filled  the  office  for  four  To  effect  tnis  object  a  great  metallic  siphon 

'ears  with  marked  ability.    He  formed  a  warm  was  early  in  September,  1868,  sunk  in  the  bed 

)ersonal  friendship  both  with  the  Czar  Nich-  of  the  Seine  at  the  bridge  of  Ahna.    This 

)Ias  and  his  son,  the  present  Emperor,  and  re-  siphon  consists  <  of  two  tubes,  124  metres  in 

;eived  from  them  many  valuable  and  costly  length.     The  difference  of  one  yard  in  the 

okens  of  their  regard.    After  nearly  a  year  of  grade,  between  the  openings  of  the  opposite 

European  travel  he  returned  to  the  United  ends  of  this  vast  tube,  creates  a  current  and 

States  in  1858.    When  the  war  commenced,  his  forces  the  fiow  of  the  sewage  at  the  rate  of  two 

sympathies  were  largely  with  the  South,  and  yards  in  a  second.    These  tubes  of  which  this 

16  continued  his  opposition  to  the  war  until  its  siphon  consists  are  not  cast,  like  gas  or  water 

ilose.    In  1868  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  pipes,  but  formed  of  two  wrought-iron  plates 

:he  governorship,  but  was  defeated.  one  centimetre  in  thickness,  placed  one  upon 

SIPHON  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF  ALMA,  the  other  and  riveted  together.     They  were 

The  river  Seine  divides  the  city  of  Paris  and  brought  from  thq  workshop  in  pieces  of  14 

ts  sewers  into  two  parts  or  districts,  that  yards  in  length,  and  put  together  on  the  bank 

)ftbe  right  and  that  of  the  left  bank  of  the  of  the  river.    Each   tube    being  double,  as 

iver.    In  consequence  of  this  division,  two  above  described,  is  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness, 

jystems  of  sewers  are  required,  one  for  either  The  diameter  of  each  tube  is  one  metre.    The 

mnk.    The  main  sewer  of  the  right  bank,  a  bed  of  the  Seine  where  this  metallic  siphon 

sort  of  confluent  of  the  Seine,  empties  into  it  at  was  to  be  placed  had  been  dredged  to  the 

A-sni^res.    The  main  sewer  of  the  left  bank  depth  of  two  metres.    The  ditch  caused  by  this 

empties  at  the  bridge  of  Alma.    It  was  impor-  dred^g  had  been  filled  up  with  mortar,  in  the 

»nt  to  avoid  infecting  the  waters  of  the  river  midst  of  which  the  siphon  being  placed,  will 

n^ith  the  current  of  the  last-mentioned  sewer,  thus  lie  and  be  enveloped  in  a  bed  of  mortar  of 

To  effect  this,  it  was  determined  to  connect  about  16  inches  in  thickness.  In  the  sinking  of 

the  two  sewers  by  continuing  the  main  sewer  the  siphon  a  great  and  unanticipated  difficulty 

3f  the  left  bank  to  the  point  where  that  of  the  was  encountered.    The  ends  had  been  closed 

right  bank  empties  into  the  Seine  at  Asnidres.  before  it  was  moved  into  the  water,  in  order. 

This  necessitated  the  excavation  of  a  tunnel  being  filled  with  air,  that  it  might  be  moved 

uider  the  river.    The  plan  was  adopted  of  and  guided  with  less  difficulty  to  its  place  over 
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the  ditoh  prepared  for  it  Once  in  the  line  of  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Stone  RiTer,  De- 
position, tne  ends  were  to  be  opened,  and  the  cember  81, 1862,  where  he  was  severel j  wound- 
giphon  sank  to  its  proper  place  in  the  bed  of  ed,  and  received  a  brevet  of  lieutenant-oolond 
the  stream.  The  two  tabes  were  firmlj  joined  in  the  Regular  Army  for  his  gallant  condad 
at  the  ends  with  plate -iron  ooaplings.  or  ool-  He  was  disabled  by  his  woond  from  furtlis 
lars,  moved  to  the  sarfaoe  line  over  the  ditch  active  service  daring  the  war,  bat  performed 
referred  to,  and  loaded  down  with  pig-iron  to  some  garrison  and  other  daties.  On  the  8th 
sink  them.  Bat  scarcely  had  they  been  sab-  of  Febraary,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lies- 
merged  to  the  depth  of  one-half  their  diam-  tenant-colonel  ofthe  4th  In&ntrj,  and  in  March, 
cter,  when  the  water  checked  in  its  carrent,  1865,  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-gp- 
and,  seeking  an  oatiet,  boiled  ap  over  the  npper  eral  ifor  his  meritprioas  services.  After  being 
tabe,  f(^  into  the  interval  between  the  two,  and  mastered  out  of  the  volanteer  service  in  Ab- 
then  leaped  ap  again  over  the  lower  tabe,  there-  gast,  1865,  he  was  employed  in  garrison  dntr 
by  caofling  a  formidable  oscillation  and  rolling  at  Fort  Schuyler  and  Sackett^s  Harbor,  N.  Y^ 
movement^  which  shook  off  a  great  part  of  the  tiU  October  1, 1865 ;  was  on  Board  of  Exaad- 
iron  by  which  the  siphon  was  being  sank,  nation  of  Oadetship  for  promotion  in  the  Armj 
This  iron  was  rused  and  the  ditch  deaned  oat  for  over  a  year,  and  then  was  assigned  to  the 
by  divers,  and  meanwhile  additional  precautions  command  of  the  post  of  Fort  Larunie,  D.  T^ 
were  taken  to  make  the  next  attempt  a  success,  where  he  died  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
by  constructing  a  doable  stockade  of  piles  on  SMTIH,  Sbba,  an  American  jonmalist  and 
the  upper  side  of  the  siphon,  in  the  manner  of  author,  bom  at  Buckfield,  Me.,  September  14, 
those  on  its  lower  dde,  to  the  end  that  the  1792;  died  at  "The  Willows,"  Patchogue,  L.  L, 
siphon,  sustained  and  held  in  a  horizontal  po-  Joly  29,  1868.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
sition,  might  more  effectually  resist  the  force  lege,  Maine,  in  1818,  and  subsequently  settled 
of  the  current.  The  siphon  was  again  loaded  in  Portiand,  Me.,  as  a  writer  for  the  periodical 
with  iron,  guys  were  attached  to  control  and  press.  While  there  he  wrote  the  popular  se- 
regulate  its  descent,  and,  at  its  second  trial,  it  ries  of  humorous  political  letters  under  the 
was  submerged,  without  accident  or  obstruo-  pseudonyme  of  "  Migor  Jack  Downing,^  first 
tion,  to  the  entire  length  of  the  stockades,  published  collectively  in  1833,  and  which  after- 
which  to  a  certain  extent  served  the  purpose  ward  passed  through  several  editions.  In 
of  slides  or  runways.  Water-gauges  pl<U3ed  on  1842  he  removed  to  New  York,  in  which  dtr, 
different  parts  of  the  double  tube,  and  indica-  or  in  its  neighborhood,  he  continned  to  r^de 
ting  by  their  scales  the  depth  attained,  marked,  until  his  death.  His  remaining  publieatiozs 
as  they  sunk,  the  progress  of  the  immersion,  comprise  "  Powhatan,**  a  metrical  romance 
When  the  index  showed  the  proper  depth,  the  (1841) ;  ^'  New  Elements  of  Geometry'*  (18d0>, 
siphon  had  reached  its  bed ;  and  thenceforth  an  ingenious  but  paradoxical  attempt  to  over- 
it  has  received  the  sewage  which  it  is  destined  turn  the  common  definitions  of  geometry,  ia 
to  bear  from  bank  to  bank,  and  nothing  betrays  which  he  maintained  the  portion  that  the  three 
where  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Seine.  dimensions  of  space  —  lengtii,  br^dth,  aaid 
SLEMMER,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Adam  thickness — were  predicated  upon  lines,  ssr- 
J.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  4th  Infantry^  an  Amer-  faces,  and  solids — ^the  book  excited  little  a:- 
ioan  army  officer  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  tention,  and  has  long  been  oat  of  print;  and 
and  meritorious  conduct,  bom  in  Montgom-  <'  Way  Down  East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yankee 
ery  Oounty,  Pa.,  about  1828 ;  died  at  Fort  Life  '*  (1855).  Mr.  Smith  was  the  hoshsiid  of 
Laramie,  Dakota  Territory,  where  he  was  com-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes-Smith,  whose  mbedlane- 
mander,  October  7, 1868.  He  entered  West  ous  writings  are  familiar  to  nameroos  readers. 
Point  in  September,  1846,  and  graduated  July,  His  last  illness  was  protracted  and  painfaL 
1850,  twelfth  in  his  class.  He  was  assigned  a  SOMMERS,  Rev.  Ohablbs  G.,  D.  D.,  a  Baip- 
position  in  the  1st  Artillery,  and,  after  a  short  tist  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Lcmdon  is 
campaign  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Flor-  1798 ;  died  in  New  York,  December  19, 18^ 
ida,  was  four  years  on  frontier  service  in  Oali-  In  1802  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the 
fomia.  In  1855;  after  a  short  period  of  garri-  United  States,  and  was  in  1811  employc^i  bj 
^n  duty  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  harbor,  John  Jacob  Astor  as  his  confidential  derk  9si 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  at  West  travelling  agent.  He  made  loog  journeys  to 
Point,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  then  Canada  and  elsewhere  in  his  employer's  inters 
returned  to  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Moultrie  and  and  while  engaged  on  one  of  tiiese  met  in^li 
Barrancas  Barracks,  Fla.,  till  January  10, 1861,  such  a  change  in  his  religious  views  that  hd 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Pickens,  decided  upon  entering  the  Christian  ministrj. 
which  he  gallantiy  held  till  May  9,  1861,  He  accormngly  stated  to  Mr:  Astor  his  pnrpoK- 
against  the  attempts  to  besiege  it  He  was  pro-  and  his  reasons  for  it,  and  his  employer  parted 
moted  to  be  migor  of  16th  Infantry  May  14,  with  him  kindly  though  reluctantiy.  He  ixm- 
1861,  and  served  in  Virginia  and  the  Western  pleted  his  studies  and  began  his  labors  as  a 
Department^  being  engaged  under  General  preacher  at  the  Old  Almshouse  in  the  Psil 
Buell  in  his  march  from  Corinth  to  Louisville,  where  he  was  very  useful.  From  tiience  he 
and  back  to  Nashville.  He  was  made  briga-  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptiss 
dier-general  of  volunteers,  November  29, 1862,  Church  in  Troy,  and  after  several  years  re- 
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called  to  Kew  York  to  the  pastorate  of  the  trusted  to  them  respectiyely,  some  measures 
Soath  Baptist  Ohurch  there  ?1823),  worship-  of  general  legislation  were  adopted.  The  ex- 
ping  in  Nassau  Street  near  Fulton.  He  re-  pepses  of  the  bodj  were  provided  for  by  an 
mained  their  pastor  tiU  1856,  when  he  retired  ordinance  to  raise  a  special  tax  for  that  pur- 
to  private  life.  For  twenty-three  years  he  was  pose,  which  was  carried  into  effect  by  an 
the  recording  secretary  of  the  Executive  Oom-  order  of  the  military  commander.  One  of  the 
cnittee  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  was  subjects  demanding  the  most  serious  attention 
also  an  officer  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  the  convention  was  that  of  relieving  the 
and  subsequently  of  the  American  and  Foreign  people  fiK>m  their  numerous  pecuniary  embar- 
Bible  Society,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  rassments.  by  some  enactment  having  the  force 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  a  of  law.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  especially 
director  almost  from  the  first  of  the  Home  for  the  freedmen,  a  degree  of  want  existed  amount- 
Aged  and  Indigent  Females.  He  published  ing  almost  to  destitution,  but  this  was  relieved 
several  tracts  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  a  in  some  measure  by  the  United  States  Govem- 
Qumber  of  sermons  and  occasional  addresses,  ment  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen^s 
and  a  few  small  denominational  books ;  He  was  Bureau.  Advances  were  also  made  to  planters, 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Baptist  L%bra/ry,  to  a  moderate  extent,  from  the  same  source, 
M^adison  University  conferred  tiie  degree  of  which  became  a  lien  upon  their  property,  by 
D.  D.  upon  him  in  1852.  order  of  the  military  commander,  to  secure  re- 

SOUTH  GABOLINA.  The  convention,  payment.  It  was  also  proposed  to  make  ap- 
caJled  by  order  of  Greneral  Canby,  "  to  frame  a  peals  directly  to  Congress  for  loans  or  dona- 
constitution  and  civil  government"  for  the  tions,  to  relieve  the  people  from  pressing 
State  of  South  Carolina,  under  the  provisions  wants,  but  none  of  the  propositions  of  this 
of  the  reconstruction  actd  of  Congress,  assem-  kind  prevailed. 

bled  in  the  city  of  Charleston  on  the  14th  of  By  far  the  most  important  measures  of  re- 
January,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  lief  ordained  by  the  convention  was  a  "  stay 
A.  G.  Mackey,  as  permanent  president.  The  law,"  which  was  matured  by  long  deliberation 
convention  finished  its  work  in  fiity-three  days,  and  finally  adopted  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
and  a^oumed  on  the  17th  of  March.  sion,  and  afterward  carried  into    effect   by 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  organizing  the  con-  military  order.  While  this  ordinance  was 
vention  was  completed,  Governor  Orr  was  pending  in  the  convention,  a  temporary  stay  of 
invited  to  address  the  delegates.  This  he  did  in  sales  on  execution  for  a  period  of  three  months 
an  earnest  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  re*  was  effected  by  an  order  of  the  district  oom- 
gret  that  the  white  citizens  who  were  entitled  to  mander  issued  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
vote  under  the  reconstruction  acts  had  very  gen-  convention.  The  stay  law,  as  finally  passed, 
erally  abstained  from  exercising  the  privilege,  continued  all  civil  actions  pending  in  the  Su- 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  "  intelligence,  perior  Courts,  to  the  spring  term  of  1869,  and 
refinement,  and  wealth  of  tiie  State,"  were  not  provided  that  execution  on  all  judgments  then 
represented  in  the  convention.  He  therefore  rendered  should  be  for  only  one-tenth  of  the 
all  the  more  earnestly  recommended  wise  and  amount  due ;  further  execution  for  one-fifth  to 
moderate  action  on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  be  issued  in  1870,  for  one-half  the  residue  in 
and  suggested  some  of  the  features  which  he  con-  1871,  and  for  the  balance  in  1872.  Such  pro- 
Bidered  most  essential  in  the  new  constitution,  visions  were  made  as  were  necessary  to  render 
Above  aU,  he  urged  the  removal  of  all  political  this  ordinance  effectual,  and  its  operation  was 
disabilities  from  the  white  citizens,  but  advised  limited  to  debts  and  demands  contracted  prior 
an  educational  or  property  qualification,  appli-  to  May,  1865.  Another  ordinance  was  passed 
cable  to  blacks  ana  whites  alike.  In  regard  to  declaring  nuU  and  void  all  contracts  the  con- 
a  time-honored  doctrine  in  the  South,  he  said :  sideralion  of  which  was  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
"The  doctrine  of  State  rights,  as  taught  in  and  prohibiting  all  prooeedhigs  for  their  en- 
South  Carolina,  has  been  exploded  by  the  war.  forcement. 

The  allegiance  of  the  citizen,  according  to  t^e  During  the  deliberations  of  the  convention, 
results  of  that  controversy,  is  due  to  the  Gov-  the  following  resolutions,  which  exhibit  the 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  views  of  a  portion  of  the  members,  were  sub- 
State.  I  recognize  this  doctrine  to  the  fullest  mitted,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
extent,  and,  in  my  inaugural  message  as  Gov-  Executive : 

ernor  of  the  State,  I  announced  my  judgment  Whereat,  a  large  mi^jority  of  the  people  heretofore 

that  hereafter  the  supremacy  of  the  United  oonBtitutlng  the  government  of  the  State  of  South 

States  Government  over  the  State  was  undis-  Carolina  have,  by  myustiflable  rebellion,  forfeited 

puted  and  indisputable.     I   am   aware  that  ^^®'^  P^^*i^,^^**' *^£"J?  ^^5ll?fl7.1^^ 

Tvio«^  ^^  «,«.  ^^/4-^^,.rv».«s^<.  A^^^  ♦Tx*  «.^<»^  Congress  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  to  the 

many  of  my  contemporaries  deny  the  propo-  union,  claiming,  as  they  do,  every  poUtioal  right 

sition,  but,  if  I  can  properly  comprehend  the  under  the  Constitution,  which  properly  defines  their 

legitimate  sequences  of  war,  no  other  result  late  acts  as  treason  and  authorizes  even  tibie  penalty 

presents  itself  to  my  mind  ''  of  death  for  crimes  thus  committed,  instead  of  equal 

During  the  fi«t  week,  of  the  session,  whUo  ^^^ZZ^'x^  ^:i^'^  '^"^ 

the  various  committees  were  occupied  m  pre-  Whereat,  the  officers  of  the  present  provisional 

paring  the   portions  of  the  constitution  in-  government  of  the  State,  fh)m  the  highest  to  the 
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lowest,  h*Te  generallj  exercised  their  influenoe  tnd  a$rv  for  tn  election  to  or  the  holding  of  snj  office, 

used  tne  emolaments  of  their  offices  in  a  manner  ana  no  office  shall  be  created,  the  appointment  t> 

highlj  prejudioiiJ  to  the  daims  of  loyal  citizens,  and  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  time  than  good  behsTin. 

in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  looking  to  a  After  the_  adoption  of  uiis  oonstitation,  any  persoa 

speedy  reoonstmotion,  the  only  competent  authority  who  shall'flght  a  duel,  or  send  or  accept  a  ehaUea^ 

we  reoognize,  and  are  now  marshallinff  their  foroes  to  for  that  puipose,  or  be  an  uder  or  abettor  in  ^ghr-Twr 

defeat  any  constitution,  however  faultless  it  may  be,  a  duel,  shall  be  deprived  of  holding  any  omee  of 

that  this  convention  may  fhune  as  the  ftmdamental  honor  or  trust  in  this  State,  and  shul  be  othervise 

law  of  the  State :  therefore,  be  it  punished  as  the  law  shall  ]>re8cribe. 

JSMokNM^,  That  we^  the  representatives  of  the  loyal  Sao.  89.  No  title  of  nobili^  or  hereditaiy  emolih 

people,  having  accepted  in  good  faith  the  terms  of-  ment  shall  ever  be  granted  in.  this  State.    Bistiic- 

fered  by  Conflxess  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  tion  on  account  of  race  or  color,  in  any  case  whai- 

her  proper  relations  in  the  Union,  demand  for  our-  ever,  shall  be  prohibited,  and  all  classes  of  dtJxeD^ 

selves  and  our  constituents,  under  the  law  and  the  shall  ei^joy^  equally  all  common,  public,  legal,  a^i 

constitution,  present  and  prospective,  every  right  political  privileges, 
which  these  embittered  ana  incorrigible  enemies  to 

the  Government  claim  as  exclusively  their  own.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  ecxsr 

jas»ip«rf.  That  the  continued  efforts  of  the  present  posed  of  124  members,  apportioned  among  & 

IK=,i'tt.rldvt  ta1i>?;*«  JJTd^  W.S:  «»»?«*»  ««"^  t«  population,  who  .M 

looking  to  a  speedy  i«insUtement  to  place  in  the  '^^^^  o®®®  ^^^  years.    There   is  to  be  oae 

Fedend  positions  so  lately  and  contemptuously  desert-  Senator  for  each  comity  elected  for  a  term  of 

ed  by  manjr  of  them,  and  their  systematic  efforts  to  four  years.    The  regular  State  electians  are  to 

esoipe  the  just  penalties  of  violated  faith,  wMle  their  i^  ^^id  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  October  of 

active  hostihty  to  the  essential  pnnciples  of  repub-  ^„^.^  »^^r^^A  «^«,  v^^^^i^^  \^i4-u.   toxta  -«• 

licanism  r«min,  are  substantial^  positive  pfoofe  S^®'7  »?<5ond  year,  begmnmg  with  1869,  aa.. 

that  the  safetv  of  the  Government  and  the  welfare  the  sessions  of  the  General   Assembly  are  to 

of  the  people  demand  their  removaL  be  held  annually  on  the  4th  Monday  of  Xo- 

The  foUowing  were  referred  to  the  Commit-  T'^^fli    Ministers  of  the  Goapd  an  mtdt 

tee  on  MisceUaSeons  Provisions :  S**^^®  ^J'^  ""  *^  t  J'f^^^*^  *^  ^ 

__          ^,                ..      »  Ox  A      1.1.    iv  1    »  the  office  of  Gfovemor  or  laeatenanfe-GoTenor. 

f«Su2:^V;^d/^^ftJ l^'oTexi^Nf'^o.S  All  membeni  of  the  A«embly,  «d  f  officer, 

its  members,  and  the  precepts  of  truth  and  religion  betore  entering  upon  tneir  duties,  ana  all  mes- 

teach  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  bers  of  the  bar,  before  commencing  the  prac- 

do  unto  iM ;                         ft_    V.    J    .  .        V  ^^  ®^  *^®^  profession,  are  reqaired  to  take 


affirm,  as  the  esse 

_ ,  —  r -  — -     - .  ^    ^^^  according  to 

interests  of  our  beloved  State  and  glorious  Kepublic,    the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States,  and  of 

^®tJ'  ,    ,  -,,  ^  ^. .  ^,     *  i_        1.    ^  this  State,  to  exercise  the  duties  of  tiie  office 


s  vocabulary  of  South  Carolina  the  epitheta  of  my  abilities,  the  duties  thereof;  and  that  1 

"negro,;*  "nigger,**'  Mid  "Yankee,"  as  used  in  an  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  OonstitoB^a 

^roved"ci?ms"atbn  oMhe  times"d!m^d  tSt  tSs  *^^  ^^*  ®^  ^®  ^^^  ®***®*  ^^^  ^®  '^^'^ 

SSvention,  or^the  legislative  body^created  by  it,  tution  and  laws  of  wiy  State;  and  that  1  wiZ 

enact  such  laws  as  will  make  it  a  penal  offence  to  use  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitntioa 

the  above  epithets^  in  the  manner  described,  sgiunst  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitutiaQ  of 

any  American  citizens  of  this  State,  and  to  punish  South  Oarolina.  as  ratified  by  the  pecnJe  on 

the  insult  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  ^    So  hdp  me  God." 

The  first  article  of  the  constitution  embraces  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant^GrOvanor  are 
only  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  consists  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  two  yeazs,  and  si« 
of  forty-one  sections.  Besides  the  provisions  invested  witii  the  fhnctions  usual  to  offices  of 
ordinarily  contained  in  documents  of  the  kind,  the  same  grade  in  other  States.  Among  the 
the  following  may  be  selected  as  somewhat  disqualifications  for  these  positions,  is  a  de- 
peculiar:  nialof  the  ^^  existence  of  a  Supreme  Bem^." 

Sxonoir  S.  Slavery  shall  never  exist  in  this  State ;  A  Oomptroller-General,  Treasurer,  and  Se^e- 

neither  shall  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun-  tary  of  State  are  to  be  chosen,  to  hold  oSce 

ishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shsil  have  oeen  fQf  |^  term  of  four  years 

'^'sJo^S.'tuJ  Statte  .hiOl  ever  r.m«n  .  member  P«  i'^^'^  PO^J*  ^^  ^X.^^^  j?  ^^^^/^ 

of  the  American  Union,  and  all  attempts,  from  what-  *  Supreme  Court;  m  two  Circuit  Courts,  m, 

ever  source,  or  upon  whatever  pretext  to  diasolve  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas  having  dvil  its^ 

the  siud  Union  shall  be  resisted  with  the  whole  diction,  and  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  wv± 

T^'.  liVpe*^n  shall  be  disqualified  as  a  wit-  rd^t^nM^'lTn;^.'  ^^.^^'^  ^T      I 

neaa,  or  be  privented  from  acquiring,  holding,  and  and  justices  of  the  peace.     The  Gener^  At 

transmitting  property,  or  be  hindered  in  acquiring  sembly  may  also  establish  such  municipal  aaa      J 

education,  or  oe  liable  to  any  other  punishment  for  other  inferior  courts  as  may  be  deem&l  neee^ 

any  offence,  or  be  subjected  in  law  to  any  other  re-  gary.     The  Supreme  Court  is  to   consist  of  * 

S^***?!?'  ^»<l^^<»t»<5°?,"^  regard  to  any  personsl  j^  ^  justice,  and  two  associate  justices,  chosea 

rights  than  such  as  are  laid  upon  others  under  like  ^"*''*  jixowuw,  ttix^x  i*ww  aogv^.«»w  juouv«»,  i^us^ 

circumstances.  Dy  a  jomt  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  f<iir  a 

Sxo.  32.  No  property  qualification  shall  be  necea-  term  of  six  years.    The  Circuit  Judges  are  tc 
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be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  hold  office  mentally  disabled,  for  a  term  equivalent  to 

four  years.    A  Court  of  Probate  is  to  be  es-  twenty-fonr  months  at  least,  is  to  be  provided 

tablished  in  each  comity,  the  judge  of  which  for  as  soon  as  "  a  system  of  public  schools  has 

shall  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  people  for  a  been  thoroughly  and  completely  organized  and 

term  of  two  years.    Justices  of  the  peace  are  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

elected  by  the  people,  and  have  jurisdiction  of  State  for  the  free  education  of  their  children." 

all  ca^s  where  the  amount  involved  does  not  The  Legislature  is  also  required  to  provide  for 

exceed  one  hundred  dollars.    The  General  As-  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School ; 

sembly  is  required,  at  its  first  session  after  the  educational  institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  Deaf, 

adoption  of  the  constitution,  to  make  provision  and  Dumb ;  a  Reform  School ;  State  Universi- 

*^  to  revise,  digest,  and  arrange,  under  proper  ty ;  and  Agricultural  College.    A  poll-tax  of 

heads,  the  body  of  our  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  one  dollar  is  to  be  exacted  solely  for  the  sup- 

and  form  a  penal  code  founded  upon  principles  port  of  schools,  and  an  annucil  tax  on  all  taxa- 

of  reformation;  and  have  the  same  promulgated  oleproperty  is  to  be  levied  for  the  same  object, 

in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct ;  and  a  like  The  following  is  section  10  of  the  article  on 

revision,  digest,  and  promulgation    shidl  be  education: 


between  law  and  equity,  they  shall  provide  for  ^^'  ^**'*'^*  ™«»^  to  race  or  color, 
abolishing  the  distinct  forms  of  action,  and  for  when  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
that  purpose  shall  appoint  some  suitable  per-  ▼©ntion  was  completed,  the  following  resolu- 
son  or  persons,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  re-  ^^^  ^®^^®  unanimously  adopted: 
vise,  simplify,  and  abridge  the  rules,  practice,  Bmol^ed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are 

pleadings,  and  forms  of  the  courts  now  in  use  ^^«  ^  B"^«*  ^fe^"**!?^  ?.-^^-  ®i  ^^^^l'  ~"?" 

fn  ^Vtia  Q^f  A  )>  manding  Seoond  Military  Distnct,  and  all  officers  in 

rS?           vi     X-          i.    1     i.               1  .:i   J  thifl  department  who  have  cooperated  with  this  body 

liie  qualincations  01  electors  are  laid  down  in  themuning  of  the  constitution,  under  the  j)tovi- 

in  the  following  section :  sions  of  the  reconstruction  acta  of  Congress,  for  the 


county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  sixty  days  next  ^^^7     ,  ^x.  .         . .-   ,            -  .,              ,  ^ 

preceing  any  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  x^'?^'^?^' 7 Jj' f  ^5!??5  copy  of  these  rcBolutiona 

Jjl  offlceS  thit  are  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  elected  fe  ^!f?¥?1^  ^X  *^' TTi^^'S  ""n  *^"  ^o^^^ntion  to 

by  the  people,  and  upon  all  questions  submitted  to  f  "^«*  ^^'T^^^'^^i'  ^  ®*  ^""^^^  commanding 

the  electors  at  any  election :  /WwfeW,  That  no  per-  ^^^^^^  Mihtaiy  District. 

son  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office,  who  is  The  convention  had  adopted  an  ordinance 

now,  or  hereafter  may  be  diaqualiiled  therefor  by  the  on  the  9th  of  March  providing  that  the  const!- 

;^«S«oS  .«e?el1di?dTihTco.!^s'l'f  *f  o"  *ould  be  «.toitted  "for  ratification  to 

tke  United  States :  Provided/uHhtr,  That  no  person.  *J?  persons  registered  under  the  provisions  of 

while  kept  in  any  almshouse  or  asylum,  or  of  unsound  this  act  (March  28,  1867,  section  4),  at  an  eleo- 

mind.  oroonlined  in  any  pubUo  prison,  shall  be  al-  tion  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  appointed 

lowed  to  vote  or  hold  office.  q^  to  be  appointed  by  the  commanding  general 

Any  person,  entitled  to  vote,  is  declared  eligi-  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  to  be  held  after 

ble  to  office  "  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  notice 

this  constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  said  convention ;  ^' 

of  the  United  States; "  and  the  Legislature  is  and  on  the  18th,  Genersl  Canby  issued  the  ne- 

prohibited  from  depriving  any  of  the  citizens  cessary  orders  appointing  the  14th,  15th,  and 

of  the  State  of  the  right  of  suffi-age  ^*  except  16th  of  April  for  holding  the  election,  at  which 

for    treason,  murder,    robbery,  or    duelling,  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  on  the  constitution, 

whereof  the  persons  shall  have  been  duly  tried  and  all  the  State  officers  were  to  be  diosen. 

and  convicted."   *  Full  directions  were  given  with  regard  to  the 

The  supervision  of  public  instruction  is  given  registration  of  voters,  the  revision  of  the  lists, 

to  a  State  Superintendent  and  to  County  Com-  and  the  taking  of  the  ballots,  which  did  not 

missioners,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  differ  materially  from  those  for  the  election  of 

General  Assembly,  *^as  soon  as  practicable,"  1867. 

to  provide  for  a  "liberal  and  xmiform  system  Forthepreservationofgood  order  on  election 

of  free   public  schools,"  and   to  cause  the  days,  the  following  regulations  were  laid  down: 

State  to  be  divided  into  suitable  school  dis-  9.  The  sheriff  and  other  peace  officers  of  each 

tricts,  in  each  of  which  one  or  more  schools  county  are  required  to  be  present  during  the  whole 

are  to  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  in  the  time  that  the  polls  are  kept  open,  and  until  the  elec- 

year.    qoB./nl«{ryattend«aoe^  at  either  pub-  rr.SS«i  S^;SS^e.°;^i;§P5l%St* 

uc  or  pnvate^  schools,  of  all  children  between  Hqtm,  or  other  interruption  of  good  order.    If  there 

the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  not  physically  or  should  be  more  than  one  poUing-plaoe  in  any  county, 
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the  ftheriir  of  the  county  is  empowered  and  direoted  conservadve  men,  under  the  bsmer  of  the 

to  make  such  aasif  omenta  of  ma  deputiea  and  other  Democratiopaity— a  perty  fiiithAil  to  the  prindpltf 

peace  officers  to  the. other  polUn^pfaoea,  aa  maj  in  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  aa  muntained  bj  the 

his  judgment  best  subserve  the  purposes  of  ouiet  fathers  of  the  Bepublic:  be  it  therefore 

and  order ;  and  he  is  ftirther  requ&ed  to  report  these  Btiolved,  That  the  Democratic  partj  of  South  Csr>- 

airangements  in  advance  to  the  commanaer  of  the  lina  do  unite  with  the  national  democratic  paitj  of 

militvy  post  in  which  his  county  ia  situated.  the  country,  and  hold  themselyes  ready,  under  tki 

10.  Violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  or  of  discharge  Constitutiou  and  the  hiws,  to  oodperate  with  that  or- 
from  employment,  or  other  op^reasive  means  to  pre-  ganizatlon  in  all  principles,  and  in  all  measures,  that 
vent  any  person  from  registering  or  exercising  hia  may  be  regarded  conducive  to  the  intereets  of  the 
right  of  voting,  ia  positively  prohibited ;  and  any  whole  country  and  of  all  chissea  of  the  people, 
such  attempts  wUl  be  reported  by  the  registrars  or  St$olved,  That  the  people  of  thia  State,  indudlB^ 
judges  of  election,  to  the  post  commander,  and  will  all  men  prepared  to  act  with  the  party,  be  eaniestlj 
cause  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  offenders  by  militaiy  invited  to  form  Democratic  dubs  in  every  action  tk 
authority.      The  exhibition  or  carrying  of  deadly  the  State. 

ther  election  herein  oraeied,  will  be  regarded  and  BMolvtd^  That  the  people  of  thia  State  be  mgentZr 

treated  as  an  additional  offence.  recommended  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  agunst  c^ 

11.  All  bar-rooms,  saloons,  and  other  places  for  eonstitutionof  the  Badical  faction  lately  promulgated 
the  sale  of  liquors  by  retail,  will  be  closed  from  six  in  Charleston,  and  to  vote  for  good  and  true  mai  &r 
o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April  until  six  all  offices  within  their  gift 

o»dock  of  the  momfiig  of  the  17th  of  April.  1868;  After  some  debate  an  amendment  vas  adwit. 

and  during  this  time  the  sale  of  all  mtoxicating  h-  ^j  i_  ^.i,.  ^mi /*«-;««  »r^i.<ia. 

quors  at  oTnear  any  poUing-plaoe  ia  prohibitedTThe  ©^  m  the  foUowmg  words : 

police  officers  of  cities  and  towns,  and  the  sheriflb  At  the  same  time,  in  voting  for  offioers  under  t}ds 

and  other  peace  officers  of  counties,  will  be  held  re-  constitution,  we  would  put  on  record  our  pretest 

sponsible  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  prohibi-  against  its  validity. 

ereoS  w.hS^'TI^^        "^  ^^^"^  for  trial  all  A  fourth  resolution  was  then  offered,  whiei 

^W?  MiSSi^^rfSSS^th  elections,  «  unless  it  ^^  *»  ^<>"<>^« " 

shall  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  Retolved,  That,  under  the  action  of  the  Stste  c( 

United  States,  or  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,"  ia  South  Carolina,  heretofore  taken,  we  reoognize  th$ 

Srohibited  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  negroes  of  the  State  as  an  integral  element  of  the 

5 J 1865.  ana  no  soldiers  wiU  be  allowed  to  appear  at  body  politic;  and,  as  such,  in  person  and  propetr, 

any  polling-place,  unless  aa  citizens  of  the  State  they  entitied  to  a  full  and  equal  protection  under  the  Stite 

ara  qualified  and  are  reg^tered  aa  voters,  and  then  constitution  and  laws.    And  that,  aa  dtizena  of  Sooth 

only  for  the  purpose  of  voting ;  but  the  commanders  Carolina,  we  declare  our  willingneas,  when  we  hare 

of  posts  will  keep  their  troops  well  in  hand  on  the  the  power,  to  grant  them,  under  proper  qualifiettLoos 

days  of  election,  and  will  be  prepared  to  act  promptiy  as  to  property  and  intelligence,  the  rig'ht  of  ssffiragt. 

if  the  dva  authoritiea  are  unable  to  preserve  the  After  some  discussion,  this  was  amoided  by 

^^^*^*  snbstitating  the  words  "colored  popolatioii" 

Nominating  conventions  of  both  parties  were  for  ^^  negroes,"  and  in  that  form  adopted.    The 

held,  to  place  candidates  before  the  people  for  nominations  were :  for  Governor,  Hon.  W.  D. 

the  State  offices.    The  Republican  nominations  Porter,  of  Charleston;  for  Lieatenant-Govea- 

were  made  by  the  Oonstitntional  Convention,  or,  Hon.  T.  C.  Perrin,  of  Abbeville;  for  Sec- 

sitting  as  a  nominating  convention,  and  with  retair  of  State,  Ellison  Capers ;  for  Adjutant 

one  exception  were  taken  fh>m  the  members  and  Inspector-General,  Colonel  J.  P.  Thomas; 

of  that  body.    For  the  office  of  Governor  they  for  Treasurer,  William  Hood ;  for  OomptroUer- 

nominated  General  R.  K.  Scott,  a  native  of  General,  S.  L.  Leaphart;   for  Attomej-Gen- 

Ohio,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Assistant  era],  I.  W.  Hayne;  for  Superintendent  of  £du- 

Commissioner  of  the  iVeedmen's  Bureau  in  tiie  cation,  J.  A.  Leland. 

State;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Judge  Lem-  The  commanding  general  Laving  reodved 

nel  Boozer;   for  State  Treasurer,  N.  G.  Par-  information  from  different  sections  of  the  State, 

ker,  formerly  from  Massachusetts,  who  had  "  and  from  members  of  both  political  parties, 

served  as  an  officer  of  colored  troops  in  the  that  combinations  have  been  formed,  or  are 

war;  for  ComptroUer-General,  J.  J.  Neagle,  now  being  formed,  to  prevent  delay  or  binder 

from  Kew  TorV,  ori^aUy,  however,  a  Nortii  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Statd&, 

Carolinian ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  F.  L.  Car-  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  prevent 

doza,  a  colored  man  of  intelligence  and  educa-  persons  from  accepting  or  executing  t^e  dutias 

tion;  for  A^ntant  and  Inspector-General,  F.  of  any  office  or  employment  under  the  United 

J.  Moses ;  for  Attorney-General,  D.  H.  Cham-  States,  at  the  election  to  be  held  under  author- 

berlain,  a  young  man  from  Massachusetts,  who  ity  of  the  law  of  March  2,  1867,'^  issued  sa 

had  served  in  the  Federal  army.  order  on  the  6th  of  April,  warning  all  persons 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Columbia  taking  part  in  any  such  combinations  that  tiiej 

on  the  8d  of  April.    The  attention  of  the  dd-  were  ^^  amenable  not  only  to  the  penalties  pre- 

egates  was  given,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  scribed  under  the  authority  of  said  laws,  bet 

convention,  to  a  series  of  resolutions  represent-  for  the  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  '  to  de- 

ing  the  views  of  the  party.    The  following  fine  and  pumsh  certain  conspiracies,^  approned 

were  adopted  without  debate :  Jnly  81,  1861."    It  was  also  declared  to  be  th« 

TTA^r^.,  In  tiie  qpmion  of  tiiis  eonvention,  tiie  in-  ^^^^  ^^,^®  ^^^^  '^K'^^^^'''^^  "  "? 

terests  both  of  our  Bute  and  our  common  country  im-  wo^ro  to  every  registered  voter  the  free  sna 

peratively  demand  the  union  of  all  good,  wise,  and  full  exercise  of  his  right  of  suffinge,  and  this 
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iatj  mast  be  fhllj,  faithftill7,  and  impartiallj 
performed.'*  Military  commiflsioners  were  also 
Eippointed  for  each  coonty  with  the  powers  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  sheriffs,  constables, 
police  officers^  and  troops,  if  necessary,  were 
placed  at  their  command  for  the  enforcement 
3f  the  regulations  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
election  under  the  reconstruction  laws.  Some 
3f  the  complaints  had  reference  to  the  conduct 
:>f  colored  citizens,  and  to  these  the  command* 
iDg  general  considered  it  *^  proper  to  say  that  the 
elective  franchise  conferred  upon  them  by  law 
carries  with  it  no  authority  to  restrict  t)ther8 
n  the  free  exercise  of  that  right;  and  that 
p?^hile  it  is  their  duty  not  to  regard  threats  or 
ntimidation  as  to  themselves,  any  combinations, 
X)  prevent  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threats,  the 
same  free  exercise  of  this  right  by  others  will 
3e  unlawful,  and  will  subject  the  offenders  to 
he  penalties  prescribed  bylaw  and  by  military 
}rder8.  They  are  counselled  to  exercise  the 
-ight  of  voting  in  a  qniet  and  orderly  manner, 
^ving  offence  to  no  one;  and,  after  casting 
:heir  votes,  not  to  linger  about  the  poUing- 
[>laces,  but  to  retnm  quietly  to  their  homes  and 
^  their  customary  avocations." 

The  election  took  place  without  serious  dis- 
turbance, and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  the  State  offices.  The 
rote  on  the  constitution  was  as  follows : 


DISTRICTS. 

ibbeyllle 

iLiiddreon 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

TharleBton 

Theater 

^esterfleld... 

iHarendon 

Colleton 

Hrlington 

idgefleld 

J^&fleld 

Seorgetown  ,. 

Greenville 

lorrjr 

^rsoaw 

iiancaster...... 

^anrena 

jerln^rton 

Marlon 

^rlboro' 

dewberry 

)conee 

)nuigeburg... 

nckens  

lichland 

ipartanbuiK  •  • 

>amter 

^nlon 

Villlamsbnnr.. 
fork 


Total. 


Vmnhtr 

For. 

Afdtait. 

TMaL 

5,809 

9,891 

1,100 

8,091 

8,784 

1,819 

1,875 

^V. 

6,718 

8,867 

687 

4,044 

8,058 

4,080 

160 

5,000 

90,144 

19,989 

8,884 

15,616 

8,471 

1,760 

061 

9,781 

1,886 

789 

664 

1,886 

»,858 

1,408 

948 

1,646 

5,490 

8,088 

889 

8,466 

4,867 

9,710 

601 

8,401 

7,066 

8,479 

1,079 

4,544 

8,600 

1,086 

600 

9,685 

8,866 

9,478 

145 

9,618 

8,673 

1,610 

788 

9,808 

1,640 

406 

778 

1,170 

9,748 

1,406 

820 

1,785 

9,100 

868 

780 

1,648 

4,110 

1,901 

1,187 

8,088 

9,686 

1,106 

660 

1,674 

8,741 

1,588 

1,665 

MS 

9,918 

1,968 

486 

1,6W 

8,408 

9,040 

809 

9,851 

1,608 

487 

697 

1,114 

5,160 

*♦£? 

^•^?I 

^1?! 

1,896 

801 

484 

896 

4,698 

9^1 

1,948 

8,740 

4,440 

1,480 

1,068 

8,418 

5,167 

3,496 

489 

8,008 

8,888 

1,490 

771 

9,961 

9,680 

1,644 

900 

1,084 

4,988 

1,088 

1,576 

8,000 

188,607 

70,788 

97,988 

08,046 

Not 
Tottni;. 

1,881 

1,077 

1,674 

9,066 

4,608 

740 

660 

707 

1,066 

1,966 

9,519 

884 

788 

1,174 

461 

1,008 

468 

1,081 

091 

500 

690 

649 

480 

1,066 

600 

870 

1,086 

1,940 

1,199 

756 

794 

85,561 


The  constitution  having  been  ratified,  a  copy 
)f  tbe  instrument  was  forwarded  to  Congress 
or  its  approval.  The  Democratic  Central 
Committee  at  once  framed  a  remonstrance 
tgainst  it,  which  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  B. 
?".  Perry,  and  sent  three  of  their  number  to 
iV'aBhington,  to  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress.  They  argued  their  case  before  the 
iteconstruction   Oommittee,  and  the  remon- 


strance was  submitted  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  and  there  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  principal  ground  of  opposition  to  the  con- 
stitution, on  the  part  of  tiie  Democratic  party, 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from 
the  '^remonstrance: " 

Section  two  of  article  eicht  enfranobises  eveiy 
male  neffro  over  the  age  or  twenty-one.  -whether  a 
convict,  felon,  or  a  pauper,  and  diefranoniBes  eveiy 
white  man  who  has  held  oflSce  in  South  Carolina. 
Intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotiam  are  to  give  place, 
in  aU  electionB,  to  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  vice. 
The  superior  race  is  to  be  made  subservient  to  Uio 
inferior.  Taxation  and  representation  are  no  longer 
to  be  united.  They  who  own  no  property  are  tQ  levy 
taxes  and  make  all  appropriations.  The  prop^y- 
holders  have  to  pay  these  taxes,  without  having  any 
voice  in  levying  them  I  The  consequences  will  be, 
in  effect,  confiscation.  The  appropriations  to  sup- 
port free  schools  for  the  education  of  negro  children, 
for  the  support  of  old  negroes  in  the  poor-houses, 
and  the  vicious  in  jails  and  penitentiarv,  together 
with  a  standing  army  of  negro  soldiers,  will  be  crush- 
ing and  utterly  ndnous  to  the  State.  £very  man's 
property  will  have  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  taxes. 

We  have  thus  suggested  to  your  honorable  body 
some  of  the  prominent  objections  to  your  adoption 
of  this  constitution.  We  waive  all  aigument  upon 
the  subject  of  its  validity.  It  is  a  constitution  ds 
fodo.  and  that  is  the  ground  iip>on  which  we  approach 
your  honorable  body  m  the  spirit  of  earnest  remon- 
strance. That  constitution  was  the  work  of  Northern 
adventurers,  Southern  renegades,  and  ignorant  ne- 

Soes.  Not  one  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  of 
e  State  approves  it,  and  not  two  per  cent,  of  the 
neirroea  who  voted  fbr  its  adoption  understand  what 
their  act  of  voting  implied.  That  constitution  enfran- 
chises every  male  negro  over  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  disfranchises  many  of  the  purest  and  best  white 
men  of  the  State.  The  negro  being  in  a  large  nu- 
merical minority  as  compared  with  the  whites,  the 
effect  is  that  the  new  constitution  establishes  in  this 
State  negro  supremacy,  with  all  its  train  of  count- 
less evils.  A  superior  race — a  portion,  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives,  of  the  same  proud  race  to  which  it 
is  your  pride  to  belon^^— is  put  under  the  rule  of  an 
inferior  race ;  the  abject  slaves  of  yesterday,  the 
flushed  freedmen  of  to-da^.  And  think  you  that 
there  can  be  any  just,  lasting  reconstruction  on  this 
basis  f  The  committee  respectfully  reply,  in  behalf 
of  their  white  fellow-citizens,  that  this  cannot  be. 
We  do  not  mean  to  threaten  resistance  by  arms.  But 
the  white  people  of  our'  State  will  never  quietly  sub- 
mit to  negro  xtQc  W6  may  have  to  pass  under  the 
yoke  you  have  authorized,  but  by  moral  agendes, 
oy  political  oiganization,  by  every  peaceful  means 
left  lis,  we  will  keep  up  this  contest  tmtil  we  have 
regained  the  heritage  of  political  control  handed 
down  to  us  by  an  honored  ancestry.  This  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  the  land  that  is  ours,  to  the  graves  that  it 
contains,  and  to  the  race  of  which  you  and  wo  are 
alike  members — ^the  proud  Caucasian  race,  whose 
Bovereiffnty  on  earth  Gk>d  has  ordained,  and  they 
themselves  have  illustrated  on  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  tiie  world's  history. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of 
June  25th,  popularly  known  as  the  ^^  Omnibus 
Bill,"  the  Governor-elect  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  assembling  of  tiie  Legislature  on  the 
6th  of  July.  The  new  Governor  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  9th  of  July,  and,  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  Assembly,  declared  his  full  con- 
fidence in  the  validity  and  wisdom  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  had  been  adopted  in 
reconstructing  the  State.  On  taking  leave  of 
the  office,  which  he  had  filled  since  November 
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1865,  Governor  Orr  submitted  a  message  to  choioe  of  the  minority  fell  on  Thomas  J.  Bob- 
the  Legislature,  la  accordance  with  an  invita-  ertson,  for  the  short  term,  ending  in  1871,  and 
tion  which  he  had  received,  giving  all  the  in-  Frederick  A.  Sawyer  for  the  long  tenn,  Thieh 
formation  in  his  possession  respecting  the  con-  ends  in  1878.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Cout 
dition  and  necessities  of  the  State,  and  he  also  were  also  chosen :  F.  J.  Moses  bcang  seleetdi 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  South  Oaro-  for  Chief  Justice,  and  A.  J.  WiUard  and  S.  L 
lina,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  period  of  hia  Hoge  for  Associates.  A  resolution  with  regud 
own  administration,  and  recommended  a  cheer-  to  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  remoTal  of 
ful  cooperation  with  the  existing  authorities,  disabilities  was  introduced,  and  referred  to  t 
for  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  the  State,  committee,  but  not  acted  upon  afc  this  ses- 
General  Scott  also  transmitted  a  message  to  sion.  A  bill  "  to  protect  all  persons  in  tbe 
theLegislature,  calling  attention  to  the  various  State  in  their  civU  rights,  and  fnrnish  t^ 
measures  required  in  the  organization  of  the  means  of  their  vindication,"  was  introdnctd  is 
State  Government,  and  recommending  such  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  declared 
acts  as  he  deemed  expedient,  in  carrying  into  the  civil  equality  of  all  citizens,  and  probibited 
effect  the  different  provisions  of  the  new  con-  any  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color 
stitution.  One  of  his  most  earnest  recom-  on  the  part  of  hotel-keepers,  carriers  of  pi«- 
mendations  was,  that  a  memorial  be  sent  to  sengers,  granters  of  licenses,  etc  This  bl 
Congress,  praying  for  the  removal  of  all  polit-  passed  the  House  after  long  debate,  andintk 
ical  disabilities  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  oenate  was  adopted  with  some  importsnt  modi- 
State.  The  ^^  Fourteenth  Amendment "  was  fications,  but  the  amendments  were  not  cai- 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  108  to  10,  and  the  re-  cnrred  in  by  the  House,  and  the  whole  meis- 
construction    of   the    State    was  practically  nre  failed. 

completed   by  the   withdrawal   by  military       Many  laws  were  passed  during  the  sesaoc 

order,  on  the  18th  of  July,  of  all  the  authori-  the  object  of  which  was  to  effect  a  reorgmiza- 

ties  created  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  '^ex-  tion  of  the  machinery  of  the  State  goTeniiQeflt 

cept  so  far  as  necessary  for  the  inauguration  The  various  courts  provided  for  in  the  coosti- 

of  the  new  State  government,  and  to  close  up  tution  were  organized,  and  laws  enacted  to 

unfinished  business."    It  was  announced  that  regulate   their   proceedings.     Several  enact- 

the  terms  of  office  of  all  agents  and  appointees,  ments  were  made  relating  to  elections,  H 

instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  inta  ef-  none  of  these  were  of  peculiar  interest  A  biH 

feet  the  authority  of  the  military  commander  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  dtyof  GharitfUSi 

in  the  civil  government  of  the  State,  would  making  provision  for  an  unmediate  mimici|^ 

cease  on  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  election  under  regulations  laid  down  in  the 

President,  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  act,  was  vetoed  by  the  Gbvemor,  and  an  at- 

Fourteenth  Amendment ;  and  that  the  tenure  tempt  to  pass  it  over  his  veto  was  nnsnoces^ 

of  all  appointees  to  civil  office  under  authority  ful.    Among  other  measures  relAlJng  t«  the 

of  the  reconstruction  laws  should  terminate  administration  of  affSairs  in  the  State,  v^^ 

when  their  successors,  elected  or  appointed  homestead  law  and  a  law  establishing  a  ^tita 

under  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  State,  police.     Two  laws  were  authorized,  (^^^^ 

might  be  "duly  qualified."     Further  orders  provide  for  certain  floating  obligations  of  w« 

were  given  fbr  completion  of  business  connect-  State,  known  as  "  bills  receivable,'*  an^  ^ 

ed  with  the  functions  of  district  commander,  other  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  inter^ 

and  the  final  withdrawal  of  all  such  anomalous  on  the  State  debt.    The  Legislature  a^foaroed 

authority.  on  the  25th  of  September. 

The  executive  government  of  the  reconstruct-        The  declared  principles  on  which  theDemo- 

ed  State  of  South  Carolina  consists  of  the  follow-  cratic  party  was  organized,  at  the  ccsiTaitijffl 

ing  officers:  Governor,  R.  K.  Scott;  Lieuten-  of  Apru,  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  tbe  aiiK 

ant-Governor,  Lemuel  Boozer ;   Adjutant  and  body  of  Oonservatives  in  the  State.  Thepo^« 

Inspector-General,    Franklin   J.  Moses,   Jr.;  chiefiy  objected  to  was  the  concession  made  s 

Secretary  of  State,  Francis  L.  Oardoza;  Oomp-  favor  of  qualified  negro  suffi-age.   In  reply  to 

troller-General,  J.  L.  Neagle;  Treasurer,  Niles  a  letter  of  Judge  Aldrich,  condemning  tw  «■ 

G.  Parker;   Attorney-General,  D.  H.  Oham-  tion  of  the  convention,  a  member  of  the  D«b^ 

berlain;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Justus  cratic  Central  Executive  Committee  gave  t^ 

K.  JiUson.  following  as  the  "views  and  principles  ef t3« 

The  Senate  consists  of  88  members,  nine  of  Democratic  party  of  South  Oarolinia,  is  ^'' 

whom  are  negroes.     Seven  of  the  24  white  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  April  c>^ 

Senators  are  Democrats.    Only  48  of  the  124  vention :  " 

members  of  the  other  House  are  white  men,  ^  ^    „   ^  Presidont  Johnson  «iie 

and  of  these  but  14  are  Democrate     The  en-  while  Dem^opar^NoSi,'Uhat  the  wbM 

tire  Legislature  consists  of  72  white  and  86  oonstruction  progiSmme,  enacted  MidtobeeD^ 

colored  members.  under  the  Mflitary  Bill  of  Congress,  ia  niw«iaR' 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  newly-organ-  tionaL^megal,  and  properly  null  «nd  void.        ,^ 

!^f  Jr^tl'*""*-  '-'d  one  «  which  great  inter-  a!ill^^^^^^^t'S^^ti 

est  was  taken,  was  the  election  of  Senators  to  tutional  Convention,  wherein  he  acknoiJedged  ^ 

Congress.    After  considerable  canvassing,  the  legality  of  that  body. 
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wemamwmiiuwTOwioDwweB  Deion^xnequos-  ejtui  anotDer  uemocratic  Uonvention  was 

of  nemo  Bi2ffi?ge.    ^d  further,  believing  an  af-  h^id  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Anffust,  at  Colum- 

ative  declaration  on  tbia  aubjeot  expedient  and  v«-.  a^«  *i.*  ^«««^*  J*  «  v*  **.»*6"o«,  an  v/vxuxu 

ntial  to  party  vitality,  and  a  move  in  the  direo-  "^  ">^  the  purpose  of  nominating  presidential 

of  lUBtioe  and  iWr  dealing,  we  deem  it  becoming  electors.      Speeches  were  made  by  General 

riAt  now  to  Bay  what,  in  our  sovereignty,  we  Wade  Hampton  and  other  prominent  Conser- 


8.  We  maintain  that  to  the  StatcB  belong  the  qnes-  Still  another  Democratic  Convention  was 
tionofne          ^            ^-^a.^^—  ^.,^. 

fizmative 
essential 
tlon 

and  ^  ,  «    ,, r jr -- — 

wonld'^e  willing  to  concede  to  the  colored  element,  vatives,  and""  resolutions  were  adopted  declar- 

And  further,  the  negro  element  m  our  midst,  be-  i-.„.                                                    *^ 

ing  a  large  one,  we  deem  it  statesmanBhip  not  to  Ig-  ^^' 

^ore  it.                                                 ,      ,,     ,          ,  ^«  ^®  *<loP*  *^®  declaration  of  principles  of  the 

4.  We  appreciate,  as  fully  as  any,  the  dignitv  and  national  Democratic  party,  and  indorse  the  nomina- 

claims  of  the  white  race,  and  contend  that  their  po-  tions  of  Seymour  and  JBlair. 

litical  control  of  this  State,  and  the  country  at  huge,  2.  While  entering  a  protest  against  the  reconstruo- 

ia  a  right  which  must  never  be  given  up.    This  must  tion  acts,  we  rely  confidently  on  constitutional  agen- 

"be,  and  shall  be  par  excellence,  a  white  man's  gov-  cies  and  peaceftl  instrumentalities  to  bring  us  the 

emment.  peace  we  seek  and  the  reforms  we  need. 

6.  But,  at  the  same  time,  confident  and  strong  in  8.  We  invite  all  to  unite  with  the  Democracy  in  the 

the  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  power,  influence,  effort  to  save  firee  institutions  and  secure  a  genuine 

and  resolve,  we  hold  it  magnanimous,  just,  and  right,  restoration  to  the  Union,  and  put  the  repubfic  on  a 

to  give  the  colored  man  a  fiair  showing,  and  to  set  a  career  of  honor,  peace,  and  prosperity, 

premium   upon   industry,  intelligence,  and  worth,  4.  That  President  Johnson,  for  resisting  the  ag- 

"w^henever  these  elements  are  found  m  him.    We  gression  of  Congress,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 

Tvould  extend  no  consideration  to  the  black  man's  the  people. 

Hadical  advisers  from  the  North,  nor  to  his  renegade  6.  Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  citizens, 

adherents  South ;  but,  as  respects  the  great  mass  of  soldiers,  and  sailors  of  the  North  who,  amid  the 

colored  people  themselves,  in  consideration  of  their  storm  of  Badical  passions,  have  raised  their  voice  in 

own  inexperience,  and  the  influences  to  which  they  behalf  of  an  insulted  and  outraged  section. 

have  been  sulgected,  we  are  disposed  to  indulge  6.  The  State  Central  Com^ttee  is  authorized  to 

tnem  yet  longer.  fill  yacandes  resulting  flrom  the  death  or  resignation 

Another  convention  was  held  on  the  9th  of  ^^r^lS^lSi^rSiuf Xm^tS'^c^'!'  " 
June  for  the  pnrpose  of  sendmg  delegates  to 

the  National  Convention  at  New  York,  and  a  -^  address  was  soon  after  issued  by  the  Ex- 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  ©pntive  Committee  of  the  party  to  the  colored 
Executive  Committee  of  the  former  conven-  citizens  of  the  State,  in  which  they  attempted 
tlon.  A  harmonious  meeting  was  Held,  which  ^  show  that  the  Southern  Democrats  are  the 
resulted  in  the  proposition  that  the  present  ^^  friends  of  the  colored  men,  and  reproach 
convention  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  *^®  latter  for  numerous  disorders  which  they 
of  its  own,  and  that  the  two  be  united  at  ^®r®  ^^  ™*<>  ^T  political  excitement. 
an  early  day.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  '^^®  negroes  made  a  reply  to  this  address,  in 
to,  and  the  only  platform  adopted  was  em-  '^^a^^  they  assume  to  prove,  from  the  past 
braced  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  con-  J*©cord  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  it  had 
stituted  a  supplements  report  of  the  commit-  ^^^  shown  itself  a  friend  to  the  colored  man, 
tee  of  conference:  &^^  ^^^7  that  they  have  any  disposition  to 

excite  disorders,  or  indulge  in/  violence.    Dur- 

^lv€d,  That  the  DemoOTjtio  party  of  tMs  State  ing  the  heat  of  the  campaign  some  disturb- 
duly  appreciates  and  accepts  the  mvitation  from  the  ^Jt^^  rs^^„r^^A      ^T^A     rv«   ^l.^  Q1..*  /*P    Ar.r^«* 

Bx^tive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  f^^  ^^'JT®?*.  ^S  ^^  *T  ^^!^  of  August, 

United  States,  to  send  delegates  to  the  general  con-  Governor  Bcott  issued  a  proclamation,  m  which 

vention  to  be  held  in  New  York,  on  the  4th  diay  of  he  stated  that  information  had  reached  him  of 

JuW  next,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency  armed  and  disciplined  organizations,  formed 

Carolina  labors  wifi  render  it  impossible  for  tiie  ^^^^y  oi  the  Democratao  party.  _  This  was, 

white  race  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State,  at  the  next  however,  denied  by  the  Democratic  Commit- 

presidential  election,  it  is  recommended  to  the  dele-  tee,   who  further  declared  that  "  in  the  fu- 

Stes  appointed  from  this  State  to  ask  the  counsel  of  ture,  as  heretofore,  this  party  proposes  to  be  a 

eir  brethren  from  other  States  as  to  the  propriety  r^ar^\r  ^f  t^aaaa    /Vf  lo^nr    on^  T^Ki^a*.    on /I  a^ti 

of  their  voting  in  the  convention,  and  tS  govern  55"^^,^^  ^?*®®»  ^^  ^*^»  ^^  ?^^®''    ^^  ^J^' 

themselves  accordingly.  fidently  relies  upon  peaceful  instrumentahty, 

Beaolvedy  That  having  entire  confidence  in  the  and  the  ballot,  to  accomplish  political  reform, 

principles  and  patriotism  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  the  interests  of  tine  State  and  country 

a^d  believmg  and  trusting  to  theij  assurances  that  demand."    The  negroes  were  also  accused  of 

they  will,  if  triumphant,  restore  and  maintain  at  the  «,.^:„„  ««j  ;i,;ni««T.rx^,v«,.;^a  ^-^a  fit*A<i4-A^:«««. 

South,  as  they  have  4one  in  the  North,  in  the  East,  f^T^«  and  dnlhng  companies,  and  threatenmg 

and  in  the  West,  the  supremacy  and  government  or  danger  to  the  whites,  but  no  serious  outbreak 

the  white  race— a  white  man's  government— leaving  occurred.     One  result  of  these  excitements, 

to  the  States  themselves  to  regulate  their  suffrage  however,  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the 

'^^r^^aS'tAu^SSleSlo^i^^^^^  Legisk^re  "  for  the  suppression  of  insurrec- 

military  power,  under  w£it  are  called  the  reconstruc  ^^^  ^^  rebellion."    This  gave  the  Governor 

tion  laws,  and  thereby  restore  to  the  Union  the  authority  to  call  out  the  mihtia  for  this  purpose. 

Southern  States,  such  as  they  were  before  the  enact-  and  to  seize  and  control  railroads  and  telegraphs, 

ment  of  said  Uws— we  hereby  pledgeourselves  to  tiie  as  a  part  of  the  military  establishment. 

SS^^t°^'4iZl'^^ett^lSS.fS>WSS!  ^ , Several  «8««8inations  occurred  dnrmg  the 

inated  at  the  coming  convention  in  the  city  of  New  '^  prompted,  as  is  supposed,  by  political  mo- 

York,  the  4th  day  of  July  next.  tives,  the  most  notable  of  which  were  those 
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of  James  Martin  and  B.  F.  Randolph,  both       SPAIN,  a  conntrj  in  Europe.    Prom 

members  of  the  General  Assembly.  ^uiry,  1868,  until  September,  the  coontrj  wu 

At  the  presidential  election  in  November,  under  the  role  of  Queen  Isabella  IL;  in  Sep- 

107,538  votes  were  cast,  of  which  62,801  were  tember  a  successful  revolution  overtiirew  the 

given  in  favor  of  the  election  of  General  Grants  throne  of  the  Queen,  and  the  coontrj  was  on- 

and  45,237  were  for  Seymour :  Grant^s  ma-  til  the  dose  of  the  year  under  a  proTisioiul 

Jority,  17,064.    There  are  four  congressional  government.  Queen  IsabeUa.ILirss  born  Oeto- 

districts  in  the  State,  three  of   which  sent  ber  10,  1830 ;  succeeded  her  ihther  on  Septem- 

Bepublican,  and  one  a  Democratic  Bepresenta-  ber  29, 1833 :  was  declared  of  age  by  decree  of 

tive  to  Washington.  the  Oortes,  November  8, 1848 ;  wasmairiedOc- 

The  Legislature  met  in  regular  session  on  tober  10, 1846,  to  her  first  cousin,  Francisco  de 

the  fourth  Wednesday  in  November,  and  two  Assis,  Titular  King  of  Spain,  bom  May  13, 1822, 

weeks  later  adjourned  into  the  month  of  Jan-  son  of  the  Infante  Francisco,  brother  of  Eii^ 

uarv,  1869.  Ferdinand  VII.    Heir-apparent  was  AlfoL«o, 

The  entire  bonded  debt  of  South  Oarolina  Prince  of  Asturias,  bom  November  88, 1851. 

amounts  to  $5,407,306.27,  consisting  of  the  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Queen,  InfimtaLs&> 

following  items :  bella,  bom  December  20, 1851,  married  onMij 

^  ^     *   *.  V,      *  *v  14,  1868,theOountofGirgenti,brotlieroftlM 

^K«i5SofttSSuto*;...^!r^.V*V.^    M.8866O  ex-King  Francis  n.  of  Naples.    The  only sific: 

Six  per  cent.  Are  loan,  payable  In  1610 814,468  89  of  the  Queen,  Infanta  Louisa,  was  bornJia- 

six  per  cent  Btock  new  Btate-Hoiue 1,775,000  00  nA,.v  ftO   1AA91   Anti  marriAtfl  Oi«iAK»r  ID  1^ 

Six  per  cent,  itock  and  bondf ,  ftuded  debt  iJmi^OTI  «  ?"7  S       -^  ^    J??^      UCtoDer  i^,  1M4, 

Five  per  cent,  bonds,  fire  loan 484,444  51  to  Antome,  Doke  of  Moutpensier,  yooDgest  ^ 

Slxpercentbonda,  toe  Ridiffi  Railroad...    J,000,000  00  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  Fne 

Six  per  cent  bond.,  new  State  Capitol m^W,  00  ^^^  ^^  Queei  IsabeUa  to  the  throne  his  i- 

Making  a  grand  total  of $5,407,806  97  wajs   been   contested  by  the  familr  of  lier 

Interest  dne  on  the  enttra  debt  July  1, 1868.  ...$855,904  88  {"Si?'''"  .^?^^®£?  P^^  Q^\o^  ^™  *?^t2 

Interest  due  January  1,1860 160,214  86  1y88;  died  at  Tneste,  March  10,  IM-  ^ 

Tftfaii  fn^>««ft  MtiAiftin  Carlos,  on  May  18,  1845,  resigned  his  claims  to 

Totalinterest $514,418  70  the  throne  in  fiivor  of  his  eldest  SOD,  Don  Cir- 

The  regular  report  of  the  financial  opera-  los,  Oount  of  Montemolin,  after  whose  dedi, 

tions  of  the  State  covers  the  period  from  the  January  18, 1861,  the  second  son  of  Don  Carlos, 

16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  November.    The  Don  Juan,  bom  May  16, 1822,  inherited  the  diim 

expenses  of  the  GU>vemment  during  that  time  to  the  throne.  Don  Joan,  after  the  reToIution  of 

were  $409,688.76,  while  the  receipts  for  the  September,  1868,  resigned  his  claims  in &Tor  of 

same  time,  including  the  funds  on  hand  on  May  his  eldest  son,  Don  Carlos,  Duke  of  MadriitH)ni 

Ist,  amounted  to  $486,878.83.    The  estimated  March  80,  1848  ;  married  Febroary  4, 1^<.  to 

disbursements  of  the  current  year  are  put  at  Infanta  Margareta,  daughter  of  the  lateDni^ 

$819,290.61,  including  interest  on  the  public  Charles  III.  of  Parma.    Theactofromnciaooii 

debt  to  the  amount  of  $330,692.88.  is  dated  Paris,  October  8,  1868,  and  sajs. 


has 

past  year.    The  Lunatic  Asylum  has  been  in  perity  of  my  beloved  country 

successful  operation,  and  on  the  7th  of  Novem-  abroad— I  believe  it  to  be  my  daty  to  abdia^ 

ber  contained  204  inmates.    There  is  a  new  and  do  hereby  abdicate  aU  my  rights  to  tli« 

penitentiary  at  Columbia,  having  600  cells  for  crown  of  Spain  in  favor  of  my  son  DonCarios." 

male  convicts,  and  48  for  females.     On  the  The  attempts  made  after  tie  expulsion  of  Qoeen 

16th  of  January,  1868,  there  were  187  prison-  Isabella  from  Spain,  to  effect  a  fuaon  of  the 

ers  in  the  penitentiary,  168  of  which  were  ne-  two  lines  of  Bourbons,  fiiiled,  and  both  lahell* 

groes.  and  Don  Carlos,  who  assumed  the  name  Cirlw 

The  State  has  property  in  railroads  as  fol-  VII.,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  maintain^ 

lows :  their  nval  claims. 

Shares  In  Northesstern  BaUroad  Company    $190,000  00  ,  ^^  !^?  ^beginning  of  the  je«  1868  the  Sp^; 

Shares  In  Spartanbaig  and  Union  Rai^oad  ish  mmistry  was  composed  as  follows,  rresi 

Company...  ...... ^SSSS  ^«nt  and  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Pf '= 

Shares  In  Pendleton Bailroad Company....        4S,000  00  xr-*?-   yi^^^^^m  ^  n^,^^^    VfcnVA  nf  Va^end 

Shares  in  GraenTlUe  and  Colombia  Ballroad  Mana  JJarvaez  y  C&mpos,  Doke  01  >aij" 

Company, 488,000  00  (appointed July,  1866):  Foreign Affain, Arn- 

iiSJSfefeuSlt'SS'S!^^  '^'''^'~~  S>1*  as«7);   Grace  and  Jiwtioe,  Uff^ 

Company V? 4S,soo  00  Roncali   (1867);   Finances,  Marqms de iJij 

Shares  in  Chenw  and  Coalfields  Bailroad      ^^  ^  naUana  (1866):  Interior,  BravoMurillo(lS«t''; 

Sha^TLn^iii-iuii^-cWpiny.V.V.V.       M,'???  S  PubUc  Works,    Commerce   «id  b^^^'"-^ 

Shares  in  South  Carolina  BaUroad  Company        Sl^OOO  00  Orobio  (1866) ;  Navy,  Belda  (1867) ;  CoiOD»^ 

Shares  In  Charleston  and  Sanumah  Bail-  \ra«AM.i  ViflArJ      An  l7A>««*nai-v  1R  Serero  l^ 

roadCompany 970,000  00  -"larton  (1867).     Un  J*ebruary  10,  oeTc^ 

Shares  in  Soathwestem  Bailroad  Bank 6,000  00  tauna  was  appointed  lifinister  of  the  3 iv-    ^ 

^^SSc^^Z^  •"*  Tockaseegee  Turn-  consequence  of  the  death  (March  23,  l^^} ': 

pikecompany '        ^^^  ^  the  Mme  Minister  Marshal  Narvaez,  tie  WD  ^e 

Total $1,754,600  00  ministry  tendered  their  resignation,  an<l «» ^^ 
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^4th  of  March,  a  new  miaistrj  was  appointed, 
composed  as  follows :  Presidonoy  and  Interior, 
Litiis  Gonzales  Bravo  Morillo ;  Navy,  Belda ;  Jus- 
ioe  and  Foreign  AfOurs  (proTisionally),  Roncali ; 
Dolonies,  Marfori;  Finances,  Orobio;  Pablic 
^orkSfOatalina ;  War,  Lientenant-General  May- 
ilde  J  Yillaroya.  On  the  16th  of  June,  Boncali 
nras  definitely  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
^JTairs;  Ooronado,  Minister  of  Justice;  Marfori, 
UQnister  of  the  Royal  House.  The  Provisional 
rnnta,  which  assumed  the  reins  of  the  Govern- 
nent  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Queen,  charged 
hf  arshal  Serrano  with  forming  a  new  ministry, 
vhich  was  completed  on  the  8th  of  October, 
ind  composed  as  follows:  Preddenoy,  Marshal 
Serrano,  Duke  de  la  Torre ;  War,  Lieutenant- 
general  Juan  Prim,  Marquis  de  los  OastiUejos ; 
!4'avy,  Juan  Topete ;  Finances,  Laureano  Figue- 
ola ;  Foreign  Affah^  Juan  Alvarez  de  Loren- 
:ana ;  Justice,  Antonio  Bomero  Ortiz ;  Interior, 
i^azedes  Mateo  Sagasta;  Oolonies,  Adelardo 
Iropez  de  Ayale;  Public  Works,  Manuel  Luiz 
^orella. 

Revenue  and  ezpenditttres,  in  the  budgets 
rom  1866  to  1869,  were  as  follows  (value  ex- 
>ressed  in  escudos — 1  escudo  =  10  reals  =  48 
:ent8) : 


YBABS. 

B^i.. 

BxpndltaiM. 

885-*67 

814,114,696 
966,878,178 
866,800,479 

919,147,799 
968,946,776 
968,006,996 

8e7-'68 

868-'e0 

The  public  debt,  on  November  80,  1866, 
imounted  to  20,412,184,058  reals. 

In  the  budget  for  the  island  of  Ouba,  pub- 
ished  by  the  Official  GaeetU  of  Madria  on 
\£ay  25,  1868,  the  expenditure  of  the  colony  is 
estimated  at  498,504,850  reals,  against  a  reve- 
lue  of  608,293,250  reals,  leaving  a  balance  in 
avor  of  the  treasury  of  104^788,900  reals.  In 
;he  budget  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
L868,  the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  204,- 
>71,510  reals,  and  the  revenue  at  288,490,510 
-eals. 

The  area  of  Spain,  inclusive  of  the  Balearic 
md  Canary  Islands,  is  195,607  square  miles, 
[n  point  of  administration,  Spain  was  formerly 
livided  into  thirteen  provinces  (exclusive  of 
;he  islands),  most  of  which  were  during  the 
niddle  ages  independent  states.  In  1822  the 
Z/ortes  abolished  this  division  and  divided  the 
vingdom  into  fifty-ono  provinces  (exclusive  of 
:he  Canary  Islands) ;  this  division  was  modified 
n  1833,  and  again  in  1856.  From  that  time, 
^pain  has  been  divided  into  forty-nine  prov- 
nces,  each  of*  which  is  called  after  its  capital. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts 
pa/rtidoB),  At  the  head  of  every  province 
ivas  a  ci^il  governor,  appointed  by  the  King. 
Imong  the  different  schemes  of  reorganization 
(v^hich  were  discussed  in  the  last  months  of 
;he  year  1868,  there  was  one  to  make  Spain  a 
!ederal  republic  on  the  basis  of  the  revived 
lames  of  the  old  historic  provinces.  In  the 
Allowing  table  we  ^ve  both  the  old  and  the 
lew  division  of  provmces : 


OLD  FBOVmCIB. 

ZTEW  FBOVINCES. 

Ftopvlatloa 
blSM. 

fMadrld 

466,984 
886,949 
908.978 

New  Castile, 

Toledo 

i;n&/M4. 

Caenca 

986,068 
966,906 

849,714 
180,6TT 
980,896 
164,978 
160,740 
179,701 
190,674 
968,917 
848,487 
966,886 
978,481 

671,886 

689,448 
451,698 
888,840 
466,818 
416,906 
996,994 
490,868 
411,801 
184,048 
871,897 
879,418 
468,198 
888,649 
478,096 
407,600 
914.898 

MftnclML 

•  Cindad-Beal 

966,906. 

Bni^gos 

Logrofio 

Rftntander.  ...  . 

Old  GMtlle, 

Soria. 

1,681,997. 

SeeoTia 

• 

Avlla 

Palenda 

Yalladolid. 

Leon, 

Leon 

<  Zamora 

928494 

AstartM, 

■  OTledo 

071,886. 

Oornfia  ■•« 

Oalllda, 
1,880,699. 

.  I^igo 

Orense 

Ponteredfa 

BBtremadnn, 

jBadaloe 

715,899. 

Caceres 

fSeyllle 

Cadia* 

Hnelva 

Andalusia, 

OordoTa 

8,U6,966. 

Jaen 

Qranadat 

Almerla 

« 

MftlAM 

Mnrcla, 

fMurda 

691,798. 

jAlhaoete 

Valenda, 

4   A.AA  m-^w 

(Valencia 

<  Alicante 

647,986 
419,514 
989,716 
408  016 

1,849,616. 
ATatfuii, 

{ Castellon  de  la  Pbuia. . . 
( Saraffossa 

<  Hneaca 

979,608 
846,696 
746,468 
886,746 
899,198 
819,477 
810,944 
177,866 
170,196 
100,886 

981,806. 

Terael 

'Barcelona ^ 

Gatalonla, 

Tanagona 

1,781,796. 

Leilda 

Ctorona 

Btaqneprorfaioea, 
709,810. 

'Navarra 

Biscaya. 

Ontpnscoa. 

Alava. 

Total  of  prorlnces . . . 

Balearic  Islands 

Oanaiy  Islands 

Spanish  pqpnlation  of ) 

Tetoaa  (Moroeco)..  f 

Total  population  in  1864 

lalaiids, 

16,788,607 
778,660 
866,408 

14,960 

16,809,695 

According  to  the  census  of  1860,  the  total 
population  was  15,678,686;  in  1867  it  was 
16,4M,840.  The  colonies  of  Spain,  in  1868, 
had  the  following  area  and  population : 


OOLOiraES. 


Amuiea, 

Cuba  and  dependencies 

Porto  Bioo  and  dependencies . . . 

AMaand  Oceanica. 

Fart  of  FbiUppine  Islands  (1867) 
Caroline  Islands  ib  Falaos  (1800) 
Marianas  (1864) 


SqwrtmllM. 


JJ»ca, 
Oninea  Islands 


Total  Colonies. 


48,489 
8,596 


69,065 

65,008 
878 
417 


67,908 
489 


119,777 


InhaUtanti. 


1,806,680 
688,806 


1,079,888 

4,810,969 

98,660 

6,610 


4,848,460 
6,690 


6,888,887 


The  Oortes,  which  were  in  session  on  the 
opening  of  the  year  1868,  consisted  almost  ez- 

•  Indasive  of  the  island  of  Ceota  ao,8Q6  inhabitants), 
t  IndiifllTe  of  the  Presidios  de  Amca  (8,119  inhabitants 
In  1860). 
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olasivelj'  of  membero   of   the   Oonserrative  under  martial  law;  bat  no  seriooB  outbreak 

SCoderados)  and  Neo-Oatholio  parties,  as  all  ooonrred. 

e  Liberal  parties  abstained,  in  March,  1867,  Bat  the  situation  became  verjgnTeinJiiIj. 

from  taking  part  in  tJieir  election  (see  Ak-  The  €h>remment  claimed  to  have  sfttiafaetorr 

NUAL  Amxbioas  Otolopjedia  for  1867).    The  evidence  that  the  three  great  sections  of  tbe 

only  opposition  made  to  the  ministry    pro-  Liberal    opposition,    namely — tbe   "  Liberal 

ceeded  from  the  Senate,  in  which  from  80  to  Union,'*  of  which  the  late  Marshal  O'DonneH 

40  members  belonged  to  the  Liberal  parties,  had  been  the  chief;  the  ^*  Progressists,"  to  whidi 

On  the  2d  of  Janaary,  tiie  Chamber  of  Depa-  belonged  Espartero,  Prim,  Oldzaga,  andMadoz; 

ties  unanimoasly  passed  the  draft  of  an  address,  and  the  Democrats,  who  embraced  a  large  n- 

in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  throne  on.  the  publican  element — ^had  united  in  a  more  exteo- 

reassembling  pf  the  Oortes  in  December,  1867.  sive  revolutionary  scheme  than  any  that  hid 

The  most  important  passage  of  this  address  is  yet  threatened  the  reign  of  Isabella.   On  the 

the  following,  in  which  the  Chamber  refers  to  7th  of  June,  Generals  Serrano,  Cordora,  Dulee, 

the  position  of  Spiun  with  regard  to  tiie  Roman  Bedoya,  Latore,  Letona,  and  Zabola  wen  ai- 

question:  restedat  Madrid,  and  lodged  in  prison.  SmU- 

The  deputies  may  be  permitted  to  express  their  taneously  with  the  arrest  of  the  geaenh,  &« 

satiafaction  at  the  iuittering  and  padflo  state  of  our  Government  requested  the  Duke  and  theDoch- 

relations  with  friendly  powers,  and  to  render  them,,  ^gg  ^e  Montpensier,  who  were  likewise  smpectrf 

S^%iSS«»".^J'^^2aSLS^en^  ofbeingimpUc«tedmifl»e««^imT,tol«« 

Catholic  hearts,  by  vourM^esty'smagnifloent  words  the  country.   The  mmistenal  papers  annonncal 

relative  to  the  Pontmcial  power,  and  ftvorable  to  the  that  this  measure  had  become  neoessvT,  m 

independence  and  stability  of  the  legitimate  power  order  *'  that  the  Duke  might  not  be  used  is  ft 

andtheinoontesublerigb^tooft^^^^  flag  by  the  enemies  of  Spanish  institations." 

th^aV^JuSJllXrtS'aL^^,^^^^  P^lwo^^^^ 

and  while  oflferlnff  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  a  de  Montpensier  refused  to  comply  with  m 

firiend  and  ally  oiBpain,  the  support  of  our  moral  oo-  orders  of  the  Spanish  (rovenimeot,  on  the 

operation,  and  even  of  our  forces  in  case  it  should  be  around  that  an  Infanta  of  Spain  could  only  re- 

thoufirht  necessary  to  employ  them  m  the  defence  of  ^^z-^  ^,Ji^^  ai,»^4-  A.^»t  ♦t^a  aftirarmm    !«■ 

the  legitimate  rights  of  thS  Holy  See,  the  Government  ^V!^  ^^^^  ^^*  *?"?  ^^  BOvere^  J^h 

has  deserved  weU  of  the  nation,  has  shown  itself  hella  thereupon  signed  the  decree  exding  them 

worthy  of  the  Queen  who  hi4>pily  occupies  the  throne  from  Spain.     After  this  step  had  beat  tfliOi 

ofl8abellaI.,andworthyaIso  of  the  nation  which  has  the  generals  belonging  to  the  Liberal  Umon 

combated  for  the  intewity  of  its  faitii  during  seven  p^rty  were  also  aU  exiled  without  exceptiflB.  In- 

centunes.    In  the  horrible  struggle  of  the  revolution  Jl,„^«^«««„  «♦♦««,«♦-  «,^«^  «♦  ««/«.  md*  in 

against  legitimacy  of  force  agiOm^  right,  the  Holy  See  girrectionary  attempts  were  at  once  nude  m 

symbolizes  the  cause  of  right  and  of  legitimacy.    By  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  Saragossa,  mmj 

her  filial  love  towsi^l  this  Holy  Father,  by  the  moral  were    suppressed.      DissatisfiBCtion  witli  toe 

influence  of^her  opinion,  by  her  language  and  her  Government  increased,  however,  rapidly  in  aD 


ac  tne  ngnt  or  ine  eovereign  ronun,  wno  is  uie  mosi  fs^»*«*«»«,  €^vr«©  um^%,^  «u«  ^^^^^^r — : 

august,  the  cabnest,  and  the  most  venerable  figure  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  tendered  their  reagu- 

contemporary  hiatory.  tions.    Preparations  ror  a  great  riang  were 

Conformably  to  these  sentiments,  the  Span-  made  in  all  the  provinces,  and  a  perfect  sccord 

iah  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaira,  on  January  22d,  between  all  the  oppositional  partieg  secured. 

informed  the  Italian  Government  that  Spain  The  expected  revolution  began  on  tiie !/» 

was  determined  to  uphold  the  temporal  power  of  September,  with  an  insurrectionaiy  ^^ 

of  the  Pope.    A  brigade  of  volunteers  was  idso  ment  in  Cadiz,  and  assumed  at  once  fbnnitUble 

formed  for  the  support  of  the  Pope,  but  it  was  dimensions,  when  the  commander  of  the  Ban! 

dissolved  before  starting  for  Bome,  owing  to  force  off  Cadiz,  Topete,  declared  m  fv^  ^' 

the  remonstrances  of  France.  the  insurrection.    Within  a  few  days,  pronm- 

The  proceeding  of  the  Cortes  did  not  present  ciamientos  were  made  in  almost  ereiy  proTin<^ 

many  points  of  interest    On  March  11th  the  Local  and    provisional  Juntas  were  fonnw 

Minister  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  contract  everywhere,  to  assume  the  control  of  t)i« 

a  loan  of  fifty-five  millions  of  francs.    The  diffi-  movement,  and  all  the  generals,  exiled  in  i^ 

culty  with  England,  arising  out  of  the  seizure  as  well  As  Greneral  Prim,  appeared  vm  tu 

of  the  British  ship  Queen  victoria,  was  settied  scene,  to  place  themselves  at  its  head.  °^^^ 

by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  England,  and  Prim  were  at  Cadiz  as  early  as  the  l»b» 

A  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the  September.    On  the  21st  the  city  of  Santin- 

North-German  Confederation.    The  formation  der  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  hat  u 

of  a  new  ministry,  after  the  death  of  Marshal  was  recaptured  on  the  24th  by  General  ^^ 

Narvaez,  produced  no  change  of  policy.    The  after  a  sharp  fight  with  the  ioBorgents,  vw 

Cortes  were  adjourned  on  May  20th.  numbered  about  1,800.    The  general  repor^ 

During  all  this  time,  Spain  was  comparative-  a  loss  of  600  killed  and  wounded  on  the  roj» 

ly  quiet.    The  Carlists  had  made  preparations  side,  and  800  on  that  of  the  insurgents.  Aner 

for  a  rising  in  February,  but  the  scheme  utterly  the  reoccupation  of  the  city,  a  nmnber  «  QO- 

failed.     There  were  dight  tumults  in  Cata-  zens,  who  were  found  with  arms  in  their  htfflj 

Ionia  in  April,  and  the  province  was  place^  were  tried  by  court-martial  and  immedj«ei. 
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shot.    Against  Serrano,  advanoing  from  Oadiz,  who  had  jnst  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 

[general  Favia  j  Lacy  (Marquis  de  Kovaliches)  Emperor  Napoleon  at  Biarritz,  was  at  St.  Se- 

was  sent  with  troops  from  the  capital.     On  bastian,  in.  the  Pyrenees,  near  the   French 

the  26th  an  enooanter  between  the  two  armies  frontier.    The  defeat  of  her  troops  at  Alcolea 

took  place  at  Alcolea,  two  leagaes  from  the  decided  her  to  leave  Spain  at  once  for  France. 

3ity  of  Cfordova,  in  the  {Province  of  Andalusia.  The  Emperor  sent  three  officers  of  the  imperial 

Che  first  shots  of  the  guerillas  were  heard  tow-  household  to  meet  the  Queen,  who  on  her 

ird  three  o'clock  P.M.  on  the  flank  ofthe  route  at  flight  was  accompanied  by  the  King«consort, 

;he  gorge  of  the  Sierra.    Immediately  after  the  her  four  younger  children,  her  uncle  Don  Se- 

irtiUery  of  the  Marquis  de  Novaliches  opened  bastian,  the  Minister  of  State,  and  several  offi- 

i  well-sustained  fire  on  the  bridge  and  the  cers  of  the  household,  at  the  frontier.    At  the 

country-houses  beyond   Las   Ventas.     After  raOway  station  at  Hendaye,  the  Emperor,  the 

;hree  hours  and  a  half  of  a  fnidous  struggle  the  Empress,  and  the  ImperisJ  Prince  awaited  the 

nsurgents  suspended  their  fusillade,  and  then  arrival  of  the  Queen,  who,  after  a  brief  inter- 

Jie  commander-in-chief  and  his.staflf  rushed  on  view  with  the  imperial  family,  proceeded  to 

;o  the  bridge  to  the  cry  of  "  Viva  la  Beina ! "  Pau,  where  she  took  up  her  residence  at  the 

They  expected  to  pass  without  difficulty,  but  castle  which  the  Emperor  had  placed  at  her 

he  troops  of  General  Serrano,  ambushed  and  disposal    Froiii  Pau  sne  at  once  issued  the  fol- 

^vered  by  parapets,  opened  so  violent  a  fire  lowing  protest  addressed  to  the  Spanish  people: 

tpon  them  that  the  troops  of  the  Government  '  a  oonspbaoy,  for  which  the  history  of  no  European 

lad  to  fall  back.    The  Marquis  de  Novaliches  people  offers  a  parallel,  has  just  flung  Spain  into  all 

limself  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  throat,  the  horrors  of  anarchy.    The  army  and  navy,  which 

rhe  defeat  of  Novaliches  w«  umne^ately  fol-  ?^,'f  SXf  SS^'l^Slf^^fe'^^ltfo^?^ 

owed  by  a  revolution  m  Saragossa,  the  whole  glorious  traditions  and  trampling  upon  the  most 

>f  Andalusia,  and  in  Madrid.    In  Madrid,  the  sacred  oaths,  turn  against  their  country,  and  involve 

oldiers  refused  to  fight  any  longer  for  the  her  in  mounung  and  desolation.    Tlie  ciy  of  the 

Jueen,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  oiti-  "^^^^^^^^  ''^a^'^f'Ie^a^^  muS^tcho''  iS  thi 

lens  who  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  leart^of  theiSimense  mV^y^of'slfanf^  ^  the 

jeneral  Concha,  who  commanded  m  Madrid^  forerunner  of  a  storm  wmch  perils  the  interests  of 

'csigned,  and   a  provisional  junta,  composed  reli^on,  the  principles  of  legitmaaoy  and  right,  and 

>f  14  Progresfflsts,  9  Liberal  Unionists,  and  7  ^t?  independence  and  honor  of  Spam.    Thelament- 

)einocrats,  was  established  to  carry  on  the  fblesenes  of  defections,  the  acts  of  mcredible  dis- 

^viXEwxato,    w«w  ^vovAroxxvu   i/v  vcuaj   vi*  vu^  loyslty  which  havo  occurred  withm  so  short  a  space 

government.      All  rturtner  resistance  to  the  of  tune,  offend  my  di^ty  as  a  Spaniard  even  more 

idvance  of  Serrano  was  abandoned,  and  unop-  than  they  affect  my  dignity  as  a  queen.    Let  not  the 

)03ed  he  entered  with  his  troops  on  the  8d  of  ^atest  enemies  of  authority  themselves,  in  their 

)ctober  the  city  of  Madrid,  when  he  met  with  £f"^e  ^?T^»  imagine  tibat  apower  whidi  emaimtes 

.«    ««fi.««;«o*;/ %.^/»««4^««       -G*^i^«ii«.   ^«   ««««  flx)m  so  high  an  authority  can  be  conferred,  modified, 

in   enthusiastic  reception.     Equally  or  even  ^^  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of  b^te  force) 

nore  enthusiastic   was  the  reception  by  the  under  the  impulse  of  deluded  soldiers.    If  the  towns 

capital  of  General  Prim  on  the  Yth  of  October,  and  the  provinces,  yielding  to  thefirstpressure  of  vio- 

rhe  entire  town  turned  out,  and  the  crowds  in  l«n<»i  Bi?>pt>f. »  ^^^  to  the  yoke  of  the  iMuigents, 

he  streets  were  immense.     Deputations  ar-  '^J^  public  feeling  hurt  m  its  mmost  and  noblest 

.      ,«  "w*w   *iii*-^.«i^.      ^^^uuMvua   lu  parts,  will  shake  off  its  torpor,  and  show  the  world 

ired  from  all  parts,  and  they,  with  the  troops,  ^t  the  edipse  of  reason  and  of  honor  in  Spwn  can- 

lailors,  and  civic  bodies,  escorted  the  general,  not  last  long.  Until  that  time  arrives  I  have  thought 

t  took  upward  of  four  hours  for  the  proces-  proper,  as  Queen  of  Spain,  and  after  due  deliberation 

lion  to  pass  through  the  streets.    The  traffic  "{'^  jound  advice,  to  seek  in  the  states  of  an  august 

««-  «rx™i«*^i^  <.4>^^^^wi   ^^A  <.A»A.«i  «*««  ««^  ally  the  security  requisite  to  enable  me  to  act,  under 

vas  completely  stopned,  and  several  men  and  ^^Ise  difficult  cbcumstances,  in  conformity  with  my 

vomen  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  crowd  m  position  as  a  queen,  and  with  the  duty  that  devolves 

ront  of  General  Prim's  hotel,  and  in  the  Puer-  on  me  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  my  son  my  rights, 

A  del  Sol.    French,  Italian,  and  Swiss  depu-  sanctioned  by  law,  acknowledged  and  sworn  to  b^ 

^tionsand  mn^ioal  bands  ac«>mp«med  the  ^^.'^n^T^t'^dl^^da^oZ'^te 

)roce8Sion.     (reneral  Pnm  made  a  roeech  to  ting  foot  on  a  foreign  soil,  my  heart  and  eyes  turned 

.he  people  from  the  balcony  of  the  office  of  the  toward  that  which  is  the  land  of  my  birth  and  that 

ninistry,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  intimate  of  my  chil^n.    I  hasten  to  iVame  my  explicit  and 

mity  existing  between  Marshal  Serrano  and  formal  protest  before  God  and  before  maiiind,  d 

umself  andTged  the  necessity  for  Liberals  of  ^^^'^t^'^^^X  riS-r  IS  n"o? 

01  shades,  tor  tne  people,  and  for  the  army,  to  compromise  them  in  any  way.    Neither  can  those 

>reserve  concord.    "  The  victory  of  the  revolu-  rights  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  acts  of  the  revo- 

;ion,"  he  said,  "was  due  to  thejoint  action  of  the  lutionanr  Government,  and  still  less  bvthe  regula- 


embraced  Serrano,  exclaiming  aloud,  "  Down  science  and  will  of  the  people.    Our  fathers  main- 

^ith  the  Bourbons  1 "    This  was  received  by  tuned  a  protracted  but  successflil  struggle  for  the 

ill  the  people  with  unanunous  applause.    In  religious  faith  and  the  hidependence  of  Jpiun.    The 

;he  evenin/  Madrid  was  magnificently  iUmni-  SiXt  faJ'^ran^Sk"^^^^^ 

lated.  modem  times  contain  that  is  sound  and  fruitful. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  the  Queen,  Bevolution,  that  mortal  foe  to  traditions  and  legiti- 
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mate  progresB,  wan  a^r^^nst  all  those  piineiplea    meeting  of  the  Oortes.  The  GentralJanta  con- 
which  constitute  the  vital  streiu^h,  the  boqI,  and    tinned  its  fiinotiona  nntal  the  Slst  of  October, 


sanctity  of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  kills  yirtae  and  provisional  government! 

patriotism.    If  you  think  that  the  crown  of  Spain,  q^  the  20th  of  October  the  Provisional  Got- 

?rh'ei:^Tw\I^he%aii^^^  eniment  offered  a  manifesto  exphuning  the 

tion  of  the  state,  be  the  symbol  ofthose  sound  prin-  reasons  which  compelled  the  Spanish  people  to 

oiples,  you  will,  as  I  hope,  remain  faithAil  to  your  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Bourbon  djDfitr. 

oaths  and  to  your  creed ;  vou  will  allow  to  pass  away,  After  explaining  the  grievances  of  the  ndon 

^tXTl'o^'  STd'rSn^i'^^^:  •««^  ^^  !•»«  Govenuneat,  ft,  m»ite» 

You  will  live  in  the  assurance  that,  even  in  the  hour  ^7'  • 

of  misfortune,  I  shall  omit  nothing  to  uphold  that  The  people  must  now  regain  thetimewlilcliitba 

symbol,  apart  flrom  which  Spain  has  not  a  single  en-  lost.    The  principle  of  popular  sovereicntj  vlueh  b 

dearing  recollection  nor  a  single  sustaining  hope,  now  naturalised  m  Spam  is  the  prinapie  of  utiaQil 

The  insane  pride  of  a  few  is  for  a  time  upsettmg  and  life,  and  the  ideal  type  of  the  uatioirB  igpintiooi 

distracting  the  whole  nation,  throws  men's  souls  We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  afflm  thit  tb 

into  a  state  of  conftision,  and  society  into  a  state  of  national  sovereignty,  exercised  in  the  first  plaee  lij 

anarchy.    There  is  no  room  in  mv  heart  for  hatred  the  vote  of  all,  and  snbsequentlv  by  thoie  elected  br 

even  against  that  small  number.    1  should  fear,  lest  the  people,  will  decree  a  complete  evBtem  of  EbcN 

any  feding  of  petty  resentment  should  weaken  the  ties,  which  form,  or  will  form,  soon  tae  rich  aod  is- 

feeling  of  deep  tenderness  I  entertain  toward  those  alienable  patrimony  of  a  dvilixed  ooontiy. 

loyal  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  and  shed  their  ««  ^  ^j«^„i-«  «i„^  ^«-»».;„»  .f  lAnotK  tlw 

blbod  in  defence  of  the  throne  and  pubUc  order,  and  The  oirc^  also  exammes  at  length  tlie 

toward  all  those  Spaniarda  who  witness  with  grief  qnestion  of  freedom  of  pnbuo  worship,  ana  ex- 

and  terror  a  triumphant  insurrection— a  shameful  presses  hopes  for  the  free  exerdse  of  erery 

page  in  the  history  of  our  civilisation.    In  the  noble  reUirion.    ft  also  states  the  desire  of  the  Got- 

W  whence  I  now  address  you,  and  everywhere,  I  ^^^^  to  be  on  good  terms  with  foreip 

will  deplore,  without  allowing  myself  to  be  over-  wumwiy      j  r^   TT  "^lT            i  .^««„JZI 

come,  the  nusfortunes  of  mybeloved  Spain,  which  Powers,  and  to  obtam  the  moral  ooncorrence 

are  my  own.    Had  I  not  to  support  mo,  among  many  of  foreign  Qovemments,  adding : 

others,  the  example  of  the  most  venerable  of  sov-  g^j.  ^  ^^  should  fidl  in  this  respect,  if  theenmple 

ereigns,  a  model  of  resignation  and  courage,  also  a  ^f  America  in  reooffnizinff  the  revolatton  be  not  iw- 


from  my  trust  m  ttie  power  of  Him  who  holds  the  ^o  fear.    To  leiitimiie  the  revolution  we  hiTesoarkt 

fate  of  emp^  in  His  hands.  ^^^  g^le  oriteriSn  now  considered  infallible-wK>« 

A  monarchy  embodying  nfteen  oentunes  of  struff-  ^  appeal  to  universal  snffhura.  The  aim  which  wehiTe 

5 lea,  patriotUm,  victories,  and  grandeur,  cannot  be  j^  yg^  jg  ^  pj^^  ouraelvS  on  a  level  with  th«  mofi 

estroyed  by  flfleen  davs  of  peiji^  and  treason,  advanced  nafions,  and  thus  cease  to  form  •  ^- 

Let  us  have  fiuth  m  the  fhture-the  rioTy  of  the  nance  in  the  great  conoert;  of  nations.  We  hive  i  pf • 

Spanish  people  was  ever  connected  with  its  kings ;  ^ot  right  to  Expect  trom  foreign  conntries  rwp«if* 

the  misfortunes  of  its  kings  ever  fell  heavily  on  the  ^^  .Ste  of  tlmiM  which  we  have  creeted,  ud  « 

people.    In  my  firm  and  patriotic  hope  th^  right,  entertain  a  justSflable  hope  that  the  Qo^ama^ 

honor,  and   legitimacy  will   be    maintamed,  your  ^y^^q]^  march  at  the  head  of  civilisation  irill  not  R- 

minds  and  your  efforts  will  ever  umte  with   the  ftn^  to  Spain  those  proofi  of  amity  indfrrtcnasr 

energetic  decision  and  maternal  affortion  of  your  ^jjich  t^ey  accorded  U>  the  power  that  crashed  vd 

^^^^'             T>       a   4     X     •r^  noao^^^^^^  humiliated  US. 

Chateau  d.  Pau,  8^tm^  SO,  1868.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

The  Queen  remained  at  Pan  a  few  weeks,  Provisional  Government  was  as  follows:  Eve^ 

and  then  took  up  her  residence  at  Paris.  Spaniard  twenty-five  years  of  age  has  a  np 

Immediately  after  the  success  of  the  revoln-  to  vote.    The  only  persons  disqualified  arew 

tion  in  Madrid,  a  Central  Junta  was  elected,  following:  Ck>nvict8  not  rehabilitated;  n^ 

which  called  upon  Marshal  Serrano  to  organize  nnder  criminal  accusations  at  the  moment  of^ 

a  ministry.  Marshal  Serrano  accepted  the  task,  elections;   those  deprived  of  their  polit»9^ 

and  the  ministry  was  formed  on  the  8th  or  rights ;  individnals  against  whom  a  jndgm^ 

October,  consisting  of  the  following  members:  has  been  given,  declaring  them  incapable ^ 

Marshal  Serrano,  President;   General  Prim,  mana^gtiieir  own  affairs;  banknipts;u.«o^ 

War;    Admiral  Topete,  Marine;    Figaerola^  vent  traders  or  mannfaoturers;  and  iDdinaa** 

Finance ;  Lorenzana,  Foreign  Affairs ;  Ortiz,  prosecuted  to  recover  payment  of  their  taxf 

Justice;  Sagasta,  Interior;  Ayala,  Colonies;  Soldiers  and  sailors  will  vote  '^^  ^®  P'^w 

Ruiz  Zorilla,  Public  Works.    It  was  at  once  which  they  are  garrisoned,  provided  that  tlie. 

announced  that  the  definite  organization  of  the  have  a  two  months'  residence.    All  ^^^ 

country,  and  in  particular  the  future  form  of  dwelling  in  the  communes  and  engaged  in  tr90| 

government,  would  be  left  to  the  constituent  are  eligible  to  municipal  fhnctioDs;  ^^J^ 

Cortes  which  were  to  be  elected,  as  soon  as  also  form  part  of  the  provincial  c^™!^^!lJ 

practicable,  by  universal  suflirage.   The  Central  vided  they  do  not  occupy  any  office  paid  by^ 

Junta,  and  the  several  members  of  the  minis-  local  government  or  the  state.  NoGovenu)^' 

try,  issued  a  number  of  decrees  for  the  provi-  functionary  is  qualified  in  the  province,  ^ 

sional  administration  of  the  country  until  the  trict,  or  commune  in  which  he  holds  his  o^» 
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rhe  functions  of  depnty  are  incompatible  witli  can  remain  in  these  convents  may  leave  when- 

mj  post  requiring  the  holder  to  reside  awaj  ever  they  please  bj  an  order  given  at  their 

Tom  Madrid,  and  the  acceptation  of  the  former  request  by  the  civU  governor,  the  bishop  of 

mpli^s  the  resignation  of  the  latter.     The  the  diocese  being  duly  informed  thereof.    The 

elections  for  the  Oortes  will  take  place  by  nuns  who  took  their  vows  before  July  29, 

)rov]nces.    Those  returning  from  six  to  nine  1887,  have  a  right  to  their  pension  of  five  reals 

leputies  will  form  two  circumscriptions ;  and  a  day,  but  those  who  have  taken  orders  later 

hose  of  ten  and  upward,  three.    The  Balearic  have  only  right  to  their  entrance-fee.     llie 

uid  Canary  Islands  are  to  be  the  object  of  a  associations  called  Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Yin- 

livision  in  which  their  particular  situation  will  cent  do  Paul,  St.  Isabella,  the  Christian  Doc- 

)e  taken  into  account.    There  is  to  be  a  deputy  trine,  and  such  others  as  were  dedicated  only 

or  every  45,000  inhabitants,  and  for  a  fraction  to  teaching  and  to  beneficence,  are  to  remain, 

ibove  exceeding  22,500.    The  ballot  will  last  but  hereafter,  instead  of  having  independent 

hree  days,  and  a  special  decree  will  fix  the  jurisdiction  in  their  *own  affairs,  thev  must 

node  of  voting  in  the  islands.    The  electorid  come  nnder  that  of  the   bishop.     Another 

ists  will  be  made  out  from  November  15th  to  decree  was  issued  by  the  same  minister  witii 

November  25th.    The  number  of  deputies  is  to  special  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  suppressing  the 

^e  850.  A  special  decree  indicating  the  manner  Society  throughout  Spain  and   tne   Spanish 

a  which  the  elections  are  to  be  conducted  in  islands,  ordering  that  its  colleges  and  insti- 

he  Spanish  possessions  will  shortly  be  pub-  tutions  be  closed  within  three  days,  and  de- 

Ished.        ^  daring  its  movable  and  immovable  property 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  sequestrated  to  the  state. 
Lecree  ordering  that  henceforward  primary  Sefior  Figuerola,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
idacation  shall  be  absolutely  free,  restoring  the  published  a  financial  statement,  in  which  he 
lormal  schools,  and  reappointing  the  professors  estimates  the  deficit  at  2,500,000,000  reals, 
amoved  by  the  late  Government.  Hie  minister  attributing  it  to  the  necessity  for  extraordi- 
ilso  announced  that  he  was  preparing  meas-  nary  expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ires  for  establishing  free  secondary  and  supe-  vailing  distress  and  the  want  of  work  for 
ior  education.  The  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  lower  classes,  though,  he  says,  the  Gk)vem- 
?ublic  Works,  Antonio  Romero  Ortiz,  decreed  ment  did  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
he  immediate  extinction  of  all  the  monasteries,  citizens  to  be  provided  witii  work  by  the  state, 
convents,  religious  houses,  and  congregations  of  This  statement,  which  enters  into  a  full  expla- 
)oth  sexes  that  have  been  established  in  Spain  nation  of  the  real  state  of  the  finances  in  Spain, 
Lud  the  adjacent  islands  since  July,  1887,  when  was  accompanied  by  a  decree  opening  public 
hey  were  last  abolished.  The  decree  provides  subscriptions  to  a  loan  of  200,000,000  crowns, 
hat  all  the  buildings,  real  property  rents,  issued  m  1,250,000  Treasury  bonds,  bearing  six 
ights  and  shares  in  tnese  buildings  are  to  be-  per  cent,  interest.  The  issuing  price  was  80, 
iome  national  property.  The  monks  and  nuns  and  the  interest  payable  on  June  80th,  and  !De- 
ix-cloistered  in  consequence  of  this  decree  are  cember  81st,  reckoning  from  January  1,  1869. 
lot  considered  to  have  any  right  to  the  pension  The  redemption  of  the  loan  would  be  by  draw- 
hat  was  granted  to  monks  and  nuns  who  were  ings,  commencing  in  1869  and  terminating 
ixpelled  in  1887.    The  nuns  whose  convents  in  1888. 

ire  suppressed  in  consequence  of  the  decree  Sefior  Sagasta,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  issued 

nay  either  go  into  such  convents  as  still  exist  a  decree  promulgating  the  absolute  liberty  of 

according  to  law ;  or  they  can  claim  to  be  paid  the  press,  aboli^iing  the  office  of  a  special 

)ack  the  dotation  which  they  gave  when  they  judge  for  press  trialSj  and  placing  all  press  of- 

sntered.     This  dotation  or  fee  is  11,000  reals,  fences  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 

)r  about  $555  in  gold.    All  these  convents,  penal  code.    The  decree  also  suppresses  the 

nonasteries,  etc.,  that  were  declared  legally  censon^ip  on  literary  and  dramatic  produo- 

established  by  the  law  of  July  29,  1837,  are  tions.    The  number  of  political  jounials  in 

low  to  be  reduced  to  half  their  number  in  Madrid,  in  consequence  of  the  libl^rty  of  the 

jvery  province,  and  the  civil  governors  of  the  press,  increased  very  rapidly.    The  most  im- 

>rovinces  will  consult  with  the  bishops  and  portant  of  these  at  the  close  of  the  war  were 

)oint  out  within  the  term  of  one  month  which  the  Fensamiento  JSapaflol,  the  JSspercmssa,  Sig- 

)f  these  establishments  shall  be  preserved,  and  lo^  the  JSatandarte  ^reactionary),  Diario  Es- 

hey  are  to  take  care  that  they  preserve  those  paliol  and  Politiea  liberal  Union),  Nbvedadea 

hat  have  architectural  and  artistical  merit,  and  Iberia  (Progressist),  Diseusion  (Bepubli- 

md  they  are  to  send  the  nuns  of  suppressed  can^. 

convents  to  those  that  are  left.    The  admiseion  The  Protestants  of  Spain  were  authorized  to 

)f  novices  in  dl  the  convents  and  nunneries  of  hold  meetings,  and  to  erect  churches  in  Madrid^ 

^pain  is  prohibited,  and  the  novices  that  are  Seville,  Barcelona,  and  other  places, 

low  preparing  to  become  monks  or  nxms  are  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lorenzana, 

aroliibited  from  taking  the  vows,  even  though  sent  a  circular  to  the  foreign  representatives 

;hey  should  have  entered  these  monasteries  as  of  Spain  abroad,  in  which  the  minister  explains 

>rganist8,  singers,  or  with  any  other  pretext,  the  causes,  character^  and  political  bearing  of 

The  nuns  who,  by  virtue  of  the  present  decree,  the  revolution.    Spam  had,  under  the  rule  of 
Vol.  vm.— 46     ▲ 
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her  last  two  monarobs,  presented  the  sad  speo-  sonal  liberty,  property,  freedom  of  woTBhip,  fteedos 

tede  of  a  loyal  f  ^  generon^^              lajishly  ^^^^^l^X  of  TaSf  sUvcy^  impH«,mn«t, 

devoting  their  wealth  and  their  blood  for  the  nionopoUes  of  the  sale  of  salt  and  to\»coo,  taxes  <a 

benefit  of  kings  who  repaid  these  heroic  saon-  oonaumption,  eto.^  are  to  be  aboliahed. 

fices  with  the  blackest  ingratitade.    The  peo-  8.  Oastoms,  pnsonB,  and  jadidal  prooeaaes'to  b9 

pie  patiently  waited  nntil  their  soferings  were  immedUtely  pefonned.                      ,        ^  ,.  . 

Overflowing.     That  moment  having  arrived,  ^Ji^g^""^*^^  ""**  ^^^^  oorreapondciioe  to  be  n- 

the  people  took  their  stand  npon  the  gromid  lo.  Education,  ehoioe  of  professions  and  empbj- 

of  modem  popular  right    The  oironlar  treats  ments,  banks  and  credit  institutions  to  be  firE«. 

npon  the  question  of  religions  liberty,  stating  ll.  The  provincial  deputaHonB,  alcaldes,  numidpal 

that  the  useless  legal  obstacles  hitherto  thrown  «>225^  S4  magistrates  to  be  elected  by  ^rtrs^ 

in  the  way  of  otSer  creeds  would  disappear,  SfjSSi^S^p^^^       SL*  25S  ^ 

even  as  they  had  already  aisappeared  from  tne  dedae  upon  au  questiona  which  do  not  come  node; 

habits  of  the  people.    In  conclusion,  the  min-  the  control  of  the  central  goveniinent. 

ister  says  that  the  Spanish  revolution  could  18-  Bevenue  to  be  raiaed  by  one  tax,  direct  ed 

cause  no  idarm  to  ot^er  oountnes,  and^  there-  ^^^^J^^^  g  ^^  possessions  abroad  to  ew  t2^ 

fore,  the  Ctovemment  was  m  hopes  that  for-  ^^^  yj-hu  is  the  mother  country, 

eign  nations  would  not  refuse  to   entertain  14,  Ae  post-office,  telegraphic,  and  other  sem^ 

friendly  relations  with  revolutionary  Spain.  to  be  paid  for  out  or  the  profits  they  produce,  a&d 

The  first  country  which  recognized  the  Pro-  taxation  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  these  prcfes 

viaonal  Government  of  Spain  was  the  United  ""J^^e  civU  guard  alone  shall  act  as  apoUca   Tk 

States.      Mr.   Hale,   the   ambassador  of    the  army  to  be  for  ftie  national  defence,  and  a  ToUaia!^ 

United  States,  notified  Marshal  Serrano  of  the  force  to  be  proposed  for  the  preservation  of  istoE^ 

£ict  on  the  9th  of  October.     All  the  other  order.    Spam  renounces  wars  of  conc^uest,  and  ^X 

Governments  represented  in  Madrid  soon  fol-  ™^«  war  only  when  its  independence  is  menaced, 

lowed.  On  the  18th  of  December  municipal  electioss 

While  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  took  place  throughout  Spain,  upon  the  bs5»  ai 

which  effected  the  revolution  were    agreed  universal  suflOrage.  The  Kepublicans  obtabied  i 

that  the  future  form  of  government  shoind  be  minority  in  most  of  the  large   cities,  except 

decided  by  the  constituent  Oortes,  the  Liberal  Madrid.    The  participation  of  the  people  in 

Union  and  the  Progressists  were  unanimous  these  elections  was,  on  the  whole,  but  smsH 

in  declaring  their  preference  for  a  monarchy.  In  Madrid  the  schedules  or  tickets  to  be  issued 

The  Democrats  split  on  the  question,  one  sec-  to  the  electors  to  empower  them  to  vote  were 

tion  Joining  the  Liberal  Union  and  Progressists,  76,482.    Of  these  only  58,612  were  either  dis- 

and  the  others  declaring  in  favor  of  a  republic,  tributed  or  applied  for ;  22^820  were  left  us- 

Actually,  there  were  henceforth,  besides  the  claimed  at  the  mayor's  omce.      The  actsul 

Reaotionjsts,  two  great  parties,  the  Liberal  voters  in  the  city  were  only  37,600,  of  whoca 

Monarchists  and  the  Republicans.    The  latter  24,000  gave  their  suffrage  for  monarchic  ccufi- 

party  soon  developed  a  strength  which  aston-  cillors,  and  8,600  favored  Republican  eaz^ 

ished  the  Provisional  Gk)vemment.    The  lead-  dates.    In  Barcelona  the  voters  were  47J0k%K 

ers  of  the  Republican  party  were  Jos6  Maria  de  of  whom  only  17,000  pronounced  in  f&TW  cf 

Orense,  who  for  some  years  had  lived  a  refugee  monarchic  candidates,  and  80,000  voted  for  d^ 

in  the  south  of  France ;  Gurrido,  a  distinguished  Republicans.    In  Valencia  the  voters  were  less 

writer  on  Spanish  affairs;  Oastelar,  me  best  than  4,000:  the  Republican  candidate  at  tb^ 

orator  of  the  party;  and  General  PierracL  Sefior  head  of  the  poll  only  obtained  2,6^  votes; 

Orense,  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Republican  and  the  most  successful  of  his  monardue  cp- 

Committee,  published  the  programme  of  the  ponents  only  806. 

party,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  As  soon  ^fter  the  success  of  the  revcds&:£ 

neads:  it  was  generally  regarded  as  probable  tbt 

1.  Form  of  government:  demoomtio  federal  ro-  ^pam  would  remain  a  m^.archy,  the  que^:ii 
public.  ^^0  would  be  elected  King  by  the  Ccr-es 

2.  Legislative  power:  A  single  Chamber,  eleoted  greatly  agitated  the  public  mind.     It  becsr< 
anno^ly  by  umversal  soffraffe.  apparent  that,  among  the  man/  names  ^> 

♦V*  n?^2???''®  ?2^®Ji--  A.J^i^l'it,  noimnated  by  posed,  those  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  a&l 

the  Chambers  without  limitation  of  time,  but  remov-    *j.  jvL.  t?^^««  j^  ^p  r>^r^r,,^^    t^Jiu f  ^^ 

able  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chamber.       *  ^.  ^^^  Fernando  of  Portugal,  father  d  Ur 

4.  Judicial  power:  Appomtment  of  judges,  to  be  ^"^^  o*  Portugal,  had  the  greatest  nnmbe;  cc 

wholly  independent  of  tne  legislative  and  ezeoutive  partisans.    Dom  Fernando  was  generaUj  ?^ 

P^y*!?/        ^ ,           .     ,  ported  as  decidedly  opposed  to  an  aoceptancr 


lasts;  post-ohoe  and  telegraphs:  disputes 'between    great  exertions  to  secure  his  election.    I&s^- 
provinoes ;  unity  of  money,  weights,  and  measures ;    qordance  with  a  wish,  expressed  by  the  Pio^- 


^A^^  ^L^^  PubUo  debt  (Uie  money  to  be  pro-  gional  Government,  he  did  not  retom  to  &ia3. 

r~l^ert^,^tnrs?^  ^l^^i  oKl^s'^ir""  e^oept  for  a  few  days  during  pec^mberr^ 

6.  The  security  to  every  citiaen  of  his  individual  *he  outbreak  of  disturbances  in  Cadiz,  wttL 

and  primordial  rights,  which  are  as  follow :  Per-  he  asked  for  permission  to  aid  in  pntdng  dov^ 
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these  disturbances,  for  which  he  daimed  a  a  right,  and  I  fulfilled  my  dnty  as  a  soldier ;  and  it 

reactionary  orioin :   but,  respeotinir  the  wiah  *•  lamentable  that,  in  a  free  country,  there  should  be 

again  expressed  on  this  occasion  by  the  Provi-  ^^^  ^^^  "/'fH'^  the  exercise  of  righto  and  the 

•       1   r^^              vj*  wuB  wv^^wivii  1/ J  I.UOJ.AVT1  performanoo  of  duties.     My  task  might  terminate 

sional  Crovemment,  he  immediately  returned  tere :  however,  now  that  I  have  broken  the  silence  I 

to  Portugal.  In  the  following  letter,  addressed  had  imposed  on  mvself.  I  believe  it  is  better  not  to 

to  the  FolUicay  a  Madrid  newspaper,  the  Duke  throw  the  pen  aside  mthout  refhting  certain  un- 

pubUcly  explained  his  views :  founded  aoousatiomi  concerning  events  ulterior  to 

'^          •^       r  ^Q  revolution  of  September.    Among  other  thm^ 

Esteemed  Sib  :  I  had  resolved  to  observe  an  abso-  ^  ^  ^1?^  circulated  that  we  hnd  seen  with  indif- 

lute  silence  as  long  as  the  transitory  situation  of  our  ^^?^    w»v"  retreat  at  San  Tehno^e  aocom- 

country  should  iSl  till  ito  definitive  termination,  phshment  of  the  events  which  had  caused  the  deepest 

The  excitations  of  the  press,  sometimes  hostile  and  je^ation  in  Spidn.    The  ^egatoon  is  completely 

sometimes  favorable,  t^e  m'anifestationa  of  which  (^«J-    ^^  ]  ^^J^P\  t^®  !>«*  "^  the  war  m  A^  in 

have  assumed  a  personal  character  to  which  I  cannot  i^^»  ^^^  ^'^^"^^^^'t  ^?5  ^^^  ™^*  ^u^^  ^^^^ 

remain  indifferent,  have  sufficed  to  induce  me  to  v^^^T®'^**  "^T  ^'^^  ^^aS™!f  ?'  ^*  ^®  !^2 

change  my  intentions.     X  have  tiiought  that  the  i?,^J?L?^  J^^^  """"K  "?L??^^*if°''^  ^^  "^7^^ 

tnfenta  bA  myself  ought  to  make  pubSc,  as  our  kst  fountry  as  I  had^one  to  f844  for  the  defence  of  tiie 

B%'ord,  the  msififesto  w5  addressed  to  tiie'Provisional  ^^^  ^J  ^^"^  ^'^  the  very  ume  Afhcim  soil,  at 

Soveinment  on  October  80tii,  which  ended  by  tiie  ?^®>^^^  .*  cofP«py  of  brave  Spaniards  belongjng 

aeclaration :  "  We  are  willing  to  respect  all  tiie  reso-  *?  ?l®  f^I^^^'^^^    ^'i?  ™^*'  remember,  also. 

uUons  arrived  at  by  the  national  voto,  the  legitimate  SSV^'l.i?*^'  ^'r*^  ??fy  T^?  ?^  ^?^^l?^^^i 

louree  of  poUtical 'righto  in  free  coiitries/'     You  S""! ?^?T.S°^2iP  f  Yk^t^}^  *\^  u?'"^'*^ 

«'ill  remark  tiiat  therl  is  not  a  smgle  reserve  in  that  5".*^®»  ^^  *^'f\^  °S  *^^  '^  ""'  ^^^  ^.'  ^' 

iVank  and  loyal  manifestation.    SpSn,  whatever  may  havmg  unsucwssfW^^ 

36  her  form  of  government,  woulS  reckon  us  among  ^^  ^,  ^^5^  ^  Ub^±  to  give  to  tiie  court  hberal 

aer  citizens  ;  we  should  ierve  her,  if  we  could  hi  ???^®^*  '^J^%  Z"^  V"^^  'yjl^^'^^^^^t  ^  ?"®'  ">y 

iseful  to  her  and  forever  and  hi  ai  cireumstances,  J*^®'  ^°J^  relatmff  to.  politics.    We  have  been  also 

>ur  hearte  will  share  her  fortunes  and  her  misfor-  •^"?t^  Ki^'^t  °^^®"^«  ^"P^^'  ^7  others  of  bemg 

lunes.    But  if  my  resolution  to  remam  silent  has  f^^f^*".?  ,^«"^^'5  ^®  must  be  very  oxpUcit  upon 

Decn  unshaken  till  now,  if  I  have  been  able  to  hear  *^f  P<>"^t/,.  f\  fj^^^*  Cathohcs  who  have  been 

Datriotio  abnegation  tiiat,  in  spite  of  our  wisHes,  ?.^^]^?_'.l^l*^?.9?^?.°?**J^f*^?',?^B®''_^^ 


Yould  have  kept  us  at  the  moutii  of  the  Tagus  tili    !SL^^l"*J?i%?  ^?*!' 5°l}!i?l'l^.v*a  J^^ 


jonstrued  as  a  want  of  sympathy  for  tLe  complete  *«S??^  J^  ^*?  ?  reftitetion  and  not  a  programme  of 
•egeneration  of  our  country.  That  stop  of  mine  P,^^^}«^  principles.  It  w^nough  for  me  to  express 
laving  met  tiie  approval  of  some  and  tiie  censure  of     ?lo«ly^and  peremptorUy^ tiiat  I  do  share  tiiose  which 


to  the  new  Spain — ^to  the  free  Spain. 

>ublished  in  tHe  newspapers,  I  concluded,  wiOi  the  y      ^J^JP^^L  lo  n^Q^^°^  D'OBLEANS. 

lid  of  the  information  I  possessed,  that  perhaps  fM^OH,  December  19, 1868. 

hose  evente  were  the  resint  of  a  combination  be-  m,^  „„,x:»«*:^«  ^p  4.i.^  -n,,!,^  a^  \f^«+^A*v<.:^« 

ween  the  several  elemento  opposed  to  the  revolution,  ^  ^he  aspiration  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 

md  I  thought  my  duty  was  to  proceed  to  the  point  found  a  very  determined  opponent  m  the  In- 

)f  junction  of  the  aimy  forces  to  pUce  myself  at  the  fante  Don  Henry  de  Bourbon  (a  brother  of  the 

lisposal  of  the  Government    In  the  conviction  that  King),  who  addressed  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 

.nrof^^^rJ^'tj^^f'^'r'SJKjj  '^m  "^^-^t  ^^  follow  ^-^ !««» = 

ong  distance,  I  did  not  think  necessary  to  ofiicially  Gestlsiceh':  When  I  observe  the  feverish  ambition 

innounoe  my  vovage  before  having  arrived  on  the  which  devours  the  Duke  de  Montpensier;  when  I 

Leld  of  action.   Another  consideration  confirmed  me  witness  the  explosion  of  pretensions  hatched  for  many 

n  my  views  that,  if  evento  had  been  decided  and  ayeartotoke  possession  of  the  monarchical  power  in 

trder  restored  before  having  reported  myself  to  the  Spiun— in  Spain,  ft«e  and  independent,  to  which  he 

^ovemor-in-chief  to  offer  to  him  my  services  and  returned  without  honor  as  a  fiigitive,  when  his  father, 

.cccpt  the  post  assi^ed  to  me,  I  should  be  able  to  Louis  Philippe,  fell  frt>m  the  throne  by  that  previ- 

etum  to  Lisbon  without  having  token  any  official  dential  justice  which  marks  chastisement  on  the  brow 

tep  which  could  be  possibly  taxed  with  vaingloir  of  certam  kings ;  when  everybody  knows  that  he  has 

.na  useless  offer  of  service.    My  prevision  was  well  no  title  and  no  right  to  our  country,  so  jealous  of  ito 

bunded,  for  on  my  arrival  at  Cordova  I  learned  that  dignity,  more  than  the  hospitality  which  all  civilized 

he  events  of  Cadia  were  on  the  point  of  having  a  people  accord  to  those  who  take  reftige  in  it  when 

avorable  issue.    I  learned  also  that  there  were  no  driven  from  their  own;  when  I  examine  this  stranger, 

eactionary  elemento  to  fight  against,  and  my  duty  a  prince  without  energy  or  elevation  of  character,  and 

>eing  to  abstain  from  any  interference  in  the  con-  so  full  of  vanity  and  selfishness  that  he  thinks  every 

Licts  between  the  Liberal  parties— conflicto  which  I  thing  due  to  him.  and  that  no  one  in  the  world  should 

leplore — ^I  immediately  returned  to  Lisbon.   My  last  refuse  him  the  distinguished  honor  of  beeominff  his 

tep  being  expldned,  1  must  tender  my  thanks  to  all  courtier ;  when  hia  cupidity  acoepto  with  one  hand 

he  members  of  the  press  who  have  justified  it  so-  thegiftsandfavorsof  Isabella  II.,  and  when,  ungrate- 

ording  to  their  own  inspiration.    To  those  who  have  fril  and  traitorous,  he  strives  with  the  other  to  usurp 

ensured  it  I  will  only  say  that,  when  I  crossed  the  the  place  of  his  benefactors  who  reposed  fhll  confi- 

ronticr  to  offer  my  services  as  a  dtizen,  I  exercised  dence  in  him ;  when  I  see  him  coldly  speculating  at 
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a  dlBtanoe  on  tlie  blood-stained  field  of  Aloolea,  ready    wbiob  were  granted  to  their  opponents.    On 
to  rush, —"'^     '  '^  !--i-s       1*  X- J—      _        -       _.         .       ^.  ,  - 

gor,  on 


a  dead 

for  the  favorable  oooasion  of  imposing _ 

Spain,  and  impatiently  oountinff  the  moments,  and,  to  repress.     Accordingly,  the  aBsemblage  wta 

after  those  moments  oalculated  by  him,  settling  with  callea  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms.     This  de^ 

miserable  nimrardliness  the  awxjunts  of  his  cook ;  ^^^  ^j^      ^^^^  ^^ly  reftised,  bnt  commenced 

when  I  see  him,  m  so  mipertment  and  oomical  a  .^  ^.^^x  v-«-;««;i«.«      qi«aw»«»i«4^«»  ♦-nur^v  -vi-^ 

fashion,  desiring  to  meddle  in  the  recent  struggle  ^  «rect  barricades.     Sharp  fighting  took  pl«e 

which  has  left  the  noble  and  liberal  city  of  Cad&  in  at  the  commencement,  but  the  insnrrectiomsU 

mourning :  and  when,  to  crown  this  Orleanist  con-  having  obtained  possesion  of  the  park  of  artil- 

spiracy,  I  hear  Spaniards,  unworthy  to  bear  that  hon-  i^ry  y^ry  soon  held  all  the  chief  places  in  the 

orable  title^  proclaim  the  ridiculous  and  Miti-naUonal  j^^^    ^  ^^    j.      •      ^onsnls  were  placed  in  the 

name  of  this  stranger  forced  upon^us  as  if  it  were  the  ^'"fj  """t         *v*  wigu  wu^u^  »» ^* «  ^^^.^^    xi^ 

name  of  a  hero,  and  when  they  thus  trample  under  custora-lionse  facmg  the  sea,  m  case  the  nett 

foot  the  ashes  of  the  martjrs  of  Carral— ^e  ashes  of  should  attempt  a  bombardment.     ImmediAtelr 

the  illustrious  members  or  the  Spanish  army  shot  by  on  the  news  reaching  Madrid,  large  bo^es  of 

over^toLoidTphili'^  ^  wh^n?bIh™?aS*twl^'r^  *^^P*  ^®'®  dispatched  to  Cadiz,  General  Ca- 

not  help  2Sing  wSttlthe  tSism^luf  and  what  'are'The  ^»^«ro  de  Roda  having  the  chief  commmi 

privileges  of  this  pretender  t  This  officer  at  once  declared  Cadiz  blockaded. 


am  banishedlh>m  my  countir  and  from  my  h6me^  cember  12th)  issued  a  prodamation  to  the  in- 

feel  indignant  as  a  BpaniarcJ.  and  as  belonging  to  habitants,  m  which  he  caUed  upon  them  to  isj 

the  Liberal  party,  at  the  umust  and  unpatriotic  privi-  down  their  arms,  and  guaranteed,  to  them  in 

leges  accorded  to  Montpensier.  the  name  of  the  Government  that  their  Htss 

In  the  name  of  justixje,  I,  who  have  never  desired  ^^^^^  ^^  g^y^d.      He  granted  a  delay  until 

the  place  coveted  by  the  mtnguer  of  whom  I  speak  ^^^.  ^.^^  .    ^«;i«,  4.v«4.  jfi^  «•«.«    «.^»,^    j-a 

-I,  who  would  coiider  myself  debased  if  I  We  5®^*  day,  ^n  order  that  old  men,  women,  ^- 

the  title  of  pretender,  for  my  aspirations  are  those  of  Gren,    and  peaceably-oisposed  cinz^is  miglit 

the  honest  citizen  who  knows  the  high  value  of  self-  leave  the  city. 

denial— I,  who  pliuje  the  glory  of  Washingwn  fer  The  insurgents  sent  a  delegate,  accompanied 
higher,  than  that  of  C«sar--I  address  myself  to  the  ^  ^^le  consul  of  the  United  States,  to  cStteral 
Provisional  Government  of  the  nation  to  be  allowed  /<,  „  w«««*  v*  v*^  ^  «x  ^.«.»««,  w  v#«*v^ 
to  return  to  my  country,  and  to  humbly  occupy,  as  I  Caballero.  offering  to  place  their  arms  m  build- 
ever  had  the  habit  of  aoing,  my  rentea  apartment  in  ings  which  he  should  designate.  This  the  gen- 
Madrid  which  contains  the  little  I  possess.  eral  did,  but  on  the  following  morning  the  in- 

The  renuOns  of  my  parents,  those  of  one  of  my  surgents  altered  their  tone,  and  offered  to  air- 
children,  and  of  my  wife,  are  in  Spam;  and  those  re-  «^«  j^.  ♦v^s*  «««,«  ?«*«  ^\^^\»'^a^  ^^  4-i.^  -^«.-^i 
mains,  si  dear  to  me.  cil  me  neJir  them.  I  do  not,  ^Vii^^^f}^.^l  mto  the  hands  of  the  conal 
like  Montpensier,  seek  a  crown— Montpensier  who,  of  the  Umted  States;  but  (xeneral  CahaUero  de 
in  the  possession  of  his  many  millions,  might  live  Roda  refused  to  entertain  such  a  proposal,  and 
contented  and  silent.  All  I  ask  for  is  the  sunlight  declared  that  hostilities  would  at  one©  be  «Ha- 
of  my  beloved  native  land--that  air  dT  country,  of  menoed  if  the  arms  were  not  placed  in  the 
home,  which  every  citizen  who  IS  free  from  crime  has  T..r^  ,  :ij:«"  rru^  •!"  a^ST 
a  right  to  enjoy.  military  buildings.    The  msurgents  thereupca 

At  the  same  time  I  demand  from  the  ecjtuity  of  the  yielded  to  his  orders,  and  the  troops,  under  the 

Provisional  Government  another  thing  which  is  equal-  command  of  General  Caballero,  at  onoe  entered 

lyjust--to  be  reinstated  in  the  naval  serjioe  to  which  and  took  possesion  of  the  city.     Thisoceorred 

I  belong.    The  Duke  de  Moi^pensier  being  recog-  ..„  n^o»«Ki«.  ia*>» 

nized  M  field-marshal  of  the  gfpanish  army/the  rep-  on  December  14th. 

resentatives  of  the  party  for  which  I  have  so  much  In  the  last  days  of  December  anoth»  fierce 

suffered  cannot  hesitate  to  restore  my  sword  to  me,  conflict  occurred  between  the  Republicans  and 

of  which  I  was  deprived  by  the  vengeance  and  the  the  regular  troops  at  Malaga.   The  Govermaent 

tyranny  of  the  Narvaez  ministry.     For  a  demand  so  p-iift/i  ^n  thA  NaHonal  f^nard  nf  fli«t  ^itr  to 

reasonable  I  appeal  to  the  friendly  relations  subsist-  ^^  ^?  •   ^i^       ^fi.^           a                Si 

ing  between  me  and  General  Prim  at  the  time  when  &[^  ^P  t^^eir  arms,  which  demand  was  resisted 

he,  like  me,  was  exiled.  When  the  commander-in-chief  at  length  moved 

Keceive,  gentlemen,  the  assurance  pf  the  esteem  down  on  the  city  (December  31st),  and  an- 

which  is  the  result  of  every  good  action,  and  the  tes-  nounced  that  a  day's  delay  would  be  granted 

gTvr^leTfS^Tu!  'Se%%Tb'oV^Sn"  '  for  submission,  the  insurgents  were  at  fii^t  div 

Pabis,  December  21«*.  posed  to  listen  to  him,  but  they  were  finaSy 

urged  to  continued  resistance  by  the  more  de- 

The   Provisional   Grovernment,  during   the  termined   spirits  among   their  own  number, 

last  weeks  of  the  year,  was  greatly  perplexed  General  Oaballero  de  Boda  then  prepaied  to 

by  the  activity  and  the  process  of  the  Repub-  capture  the  barricades  by  force.    The  inscr- 

lican  party,  who  were  making  demonstrations  gents  were  strongly  intrenched  in  the  TrinitT 

in  the  provincial  towns  in  furtherance  of  their  quarter  of  the  town,  and  this  was  not  occupied 

principles.    The  Provisional  Government  and  till  after  a  heavy  bombardment  (m  which  tb« 

its  officers  greatly  exasperated  the  Republican  ships  joined),  and  tiie  most  desperate  faand-t'> 

party  by  using  their  whole  influence  in  behalf  of  hand  fighting.    The  troops  finally  obtained  se 

the  monarchists.    The  Republicans  complained  cure  possession  of  the  whole  place  (January  L 

that  the  Government,  which  had  received  no  1869).     They  made  an  immense  nnmber  of 

authority  from  the  people,  denied  to  them  rights  prisoners,  of  whom,  the  greater  number  were 
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released,  thonffb  over  two  hundred  were  re-  ban  forces,  Carlos  Manuel  Cespedes,  and  the 

served  for  trial.  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  ad- 

On  the  10th  of  October,  an  insurrection  broke  dressed  a  letter  to  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 

ont  in  the  island  of  Ouba.    The  movement  had  ted  States,  in  which  they  asked  for  recognition 

been  prepared,  even  before  the  beginning  of  as  belligerents,  and  gave  the  following  account 

the  Spanish  revolution ;  but  the  latter  hastened  of  their  strength : 

and  matured  the  plans  of  the  leaders.    A  dec-       We  now  hold  much  more  than  fifty  lei^es  of  the 

laration    of  independence  was  issued,  dated  interior  of  this  island  in  the  eastern  deportment. 

ManzaniDo,  October  lOtii,  which  thus  stated  the  "^o°K.  ^ch  are  the  people  (or  communities)  of 

reasons  for'and  the  o^cts  of  the  movement:  i^:^^j;i^^^^^^ 

In  arming  ourselves  against  the  ^rannical  Gk>vem-  of  Bayamo  and  Holgoin,  in  all  numbering  107,868  in- 
mcnt  of  Spain  we  must,  according  to  precedent  in  all  habitants,  who  obey  us,  and  have  sworn  to  shed  to 
civilized  cotmtries,  proclaim  before  the  world  the  cause  the  lost  drop  of  blood  in  our  cause. 
:;hat  impels  us  to  take  this  step,  which,  though  likely  In  the  mentioned  dty  of  Bayomo  we  have  estab- 
:o  entau  considerable  disturbances  upon  the  present,  lished  a  provisional  government  and  formed  our  ffen- 
nrill  insure  the  happiness  of  the  fiiture.  eral  quarten,  where  we  hold  more  than  three  nun- 
It  is  weU  known  that  Spain  ^vems  the  island  of  dred  of  the  enemy  prisonen,  taken  from  the  Spanish 
Duba  with  an  iron  andblood-stomed  hand.  The  for-  army,  among  whom  are  generals  and  ffovemors  of 
nor  holds  the  latter  deprived  of  political,  civil,  and  high  rank.  All  this  has  been  aooompushed  in  ten 
-eligious  liberty.  Hence  the  unfortunate  Cubans  beine  days,  without  other  resources  than  those  offered  by  the 
llegally  prosecuted  and  thrown  into  exile  or  executed  country  we  have  passed  through,  without  other  arms 
^y  military  commissions  in  times  of  peace.  Hence  than  those  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  without  other 
,neir  being  kept  from  public  meetings,  and  forbidden  losses  than  three  or  four  killed  and  six  or  eight 
o  speak  or  wnte  on  affairs  of  state ;  nence  their  re-  wounded. 

nonstrances  against  the  evils  that  afiict  them  being        __  .  ^   •.    . 

coked  upon  as  the  proceedings  of  rebels,  from  the        Numerous  engagements   ooourred  between 

fact  that  they  are  bound  to  keep  silence  and  obey,  the  Cubans  and  the  Spanish  forces,  as  at  Tunas 

Mence  the  never-endinff  plague  of  hunfi[iy  officials  (October  26th),  Villa  del  Oobre,  at  the  foot  of 

>om  Spain  to  devour  the  product  of  their  industry  ^  ^  ^^  q  j  (between  Puerto  Principe 
ind  labor.    Hence  their  exclusion  from  pubhc  sto-         j  ^t       •*    \       j  iV  tu*  n«v»*.<.   k^:^^ 

;ions  and  want  of  opportunity  to  skill  themselves  in  ^^  Nuevitas),  and  Moran.   The  Cubans,  bemg 

}b6  art  of  government.    Hence  the  restrictions  to  badly  armed,  were  unable  to  drive  the  opan- 

whlch  public  instruction  with  them  is  subjected,  in  iards  out  of  the  towns ;  but  they  maintained  a 

jrder  to  keep  theni  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  able  to  control  over  a  very  large  portion  of  the  central 

XrovS^'H^SS&^^Sr^X^M'S  «>d  the  ejstem  Jepitrtmente.    WeU-infpmed 

ire  kept  upon  their  countnr  at  an  enormous  expen-  correspondents  of  Amencan  newspapers  m  nar 

iiture  from  their  own  wealth  to  moke  them  bend  &eir  vana  estimated  their  strength  at  about  60,000. 

f  noes  and  submit  their  necks  to  the  the  iron  joke  that  The  Spanish  Captain-General  Lersundi  found 

lia^rraces  them.    Hence  the  grmding  taxation  under  ^^^    f      ^  ^  1^  command  insuflScient  to  sub- 

pvhich  they  labor,  and  which  would  make  them  all  ,        .,       ^"  i*        a  -u^  ..,.^^«4.i«.  ««i,^^  Av«  ««^ 

Derish  m  miseiy  h>ut  for  the  marvellous  fertUity  of  d««  }^%  revolt,  and  he  urgently  asked  for  and 

he  soil.    On  the  other  hand,  Cuba  cannot  prosper  as  received  numerous  refinforcements.    In  the  last 

ihe  .ought  to,  because  white  immigration  that  suits  days  of  December  the  Spanish  General,  Count 

ler  best  is  artfully  kept  from  her  shores  by  the  Span-  Yalmaseda,    advanced    with    four   thousand 

sh  Government,  and  as  Spiun  has  mimy  a  time  nro-  ^  ^    ^^  Bayamo,  the  seat  of  the  Pro- 

lounced  us  Cubans  to  respect  our  rights  without  hav-  "."yF"  •'v**""*^--  *^»j»«*v,  «**«  bv«v 

n^  hitherto  fulfilled  her  promUes ;  as  she  continues  Visional  Government. 

o  tax  us  heavily  and  by  so  doing  is  likely  to  destroy         In  the  first  manifesto  which  the  Cubans 

)ur  wealth ;  as  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  nroper-  issued,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  mentioned 

y,  our  lives,  and  our  honor  under  flirthOT  Spankh  among  the  reforms  which  the  successfdl  revo- 

lon?JSfy' "vI^g"',^S'S,Sfl'i^^St  IntiorTwould  effect    ^e  eentimente  of  the 

ittve  sprung  ftom  revolt  against  a  simflar  disgrace.  Cubans  on  this  subject  became  gradually  more 

iftcr  exhausted  pleadings  for  relief;  as  we  despair  of  outspoken,  and  on  the  27th  of  December  Gen- 

juHtice  from  S^ain  through  reasoniiu^,  and  cannot  ©ral  Cespedes  issued  the  following  prodama- 

onffcr  live  deprived  of  the  rights  wWch  other  people  ^j      ^f  emancipation : 

jnjoy,  we  are  constrained  to  appeal  to  arms  to  assert       ^    ^  *^«^,        ,.,  ,,.       ,. 

>iir  rights  in  the  battle-field,  cherishing  the  hope  that        The  revolution  of  Cuba,  while  proclaimm|f  the  in- 

)ur  gnevances  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  last  dependence  of  the  country,  has  proclaimed  with  it 

esort  to  redress  them  and  secure  our  future  welfare,  all  the  liberties,  and  could  not  well  commit  the  great 

To  the  God  of  our  conscience  and  to  all  civilized  na-  inconsistency  to  restrict  them  to  only  one  part  of  the 

ions  we  submit  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose.    Ven-  popuhition  of  the  country.    Free  Cuba  is  incompat- 

rcance  does  not  mislead  us,  nor  is  amlntion  our  guide,  ible  with  a  slave  Cuba,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Bpan- 

iVe  only  want  to  be  free  and  see  all  men  -mth  us  ish  institutions  must  mdude,  and  by  necessity  and 

jqually  free,  as  the  Creator  intended  all  mankind  to  by  reason  of  the  greatest  justice  does  include,  the 

)c.    Our  earnest  belief  is  that  all  men  are  brethren,  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  most  odious  of  all.    Aboli- 

ilence  our  love  of  toleration,  order,  and  justice  in  Hon  of  slavery  has,  therefore,  been  mentioned  among 

)  very  respect.    We  desire  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  nrindplesproclaiinedm  the  tot  mamfesto  issued 

aavery,  with  indemnification ;  we  admire  univereal  by  the  revoluUon,  and  m  the  opimon  of  all  Cubans, 

luffrace,  as  it  insures  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  truly  liberal,  its  entire  realization  must  be  the  first 

^-e  demand  a  reUgious  regard  for   the  inafienable  of  the  acts  for  which  the  country  employs  its  oon- 

•ights  of  man  as  t&e  basis  of  freedom  and  national  q^iered  nffhts.  But  as  a  general  measure  it  can  only 
rreatness  do  Ailly  effected  when  the  country,  m  the  mil  use  of 

'  Themovementrapidlyspreadoverthewhote  Z^^^^AlTSi^l^^o^^^^t 
)f  the  eastern  and  central  departments.  Ten  it  flirough  to  real  advantage,  both  for  the  old  and  the 
lays    later,  the    general-in-chief   of  the  Cu-    new  citizens.    The  object  of  the  present  measure  is 
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not,  nor  can  it  b^,  the  abrogation  of  a  riglit  which  aada,  the  one  other  mentionable   Cuban  leade*. 

those  who  are  at  present  direotin|[  the  operations  of  aenred  with  credit  on  the  side  of  Jnarex  dnnng  th3 

the  revolution  are  far  from  believing  themselves  en-  intervention  in  Mexico.    The  aoldiers  of  the  revolt 

titled  to  invade ;  thus  precipitating  the  solution  of  are  of  the  rawest  kind.    A  good  part  of  them  hare 

BO  difficult  a  question.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  been  recruited  from  the  emancipated  sl^Tes  of  Cts- 

the  Provisional  Government  could  not  in  its  turn  pedea^  Arango,  and  AcuUero.    Many  of  the  weapocj 

oppose  the  use  of  a  riffht  which  our  slaveholders  pos-  are  of  the  poorest  kino,  but  I  have  heard  that  a  cer- 

sess  in  virtue  of  our  laws,  and  which  many  of  them  tain  nimiber  of  Enflelds  have  been  famished  then, 

wish  to  exercise—namely,  to  emancipate  their  slaves  and  lately  some  hand-grenades.    It  is  told  me  ttot 

at  once.    It  sJso  sees  how  desirable  it  is  to  employ  at  no  help,  or  exceedingly  littie.  has  reached  them  fircoa 

once  in  the  service  of  the  oountiy  the  freedmen,  and  the  North.    Amonf  some  otner  things  of  their  own 

how  necessary  to  make  haste  to  prevent  the  evils  device,  they  have  been  employing  woodoi  cannoc 

which  they  and  the  country  might  receive  from  a  good  for  one  shot  and  no  more. 

fiiilure  to  employ  them  immediately.    The  Govern-         o-p  a  t  nrtjn.    -U"^— •  "P^«.    -R«n«r»xw^^  t^w.— « 

ment,  therefore,  urges  the  adoption  of  provisional  ^  BPALDING,  Very  Rev.  BcffEDior  Jo^a, 

dispositions,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  the  mill-  D.  D.,  aaministrator  of  the  Koman  Catholic 

taiy  chiefs  m  the  several  districts  of  this  depart-  Diocese  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  leamod  and  able 

ment,  in  order  to  solve  the  questions  presented  to  Catholic  clerffyman,  bom  in  Marion  Conntr. 

XwJ<£Tr{n;rriirl;'i^Si£S  ^r.,  m  WIO;  died  at  LoniBville  Ky..  A^^^ 

the  following  articles  be  observed :  *>  I808,  of  uganes  received  by  the  acadeQCaJ 

1.  Free  are  the  slaves  whom  their  masters  at  once  burning  of  the  drapery  of  his  bed.  He  was  gent 
present  tfi  the  militarv  chiefs  for  this  purpose,  the  at  an  early  age  to  St.  Mary*a  College,  in  Lis 
owners  reserving,  if  they  choose,  a  claim  to  the  in-  native  county,  and,  having  passed  through  the 
demnifloation  which  the  naUon  may  decree.  ^" Z.  \i^  i  j     *v  ^Tjiv     in? 

2.  The  freedmen  shsll,  for  the  present,  be  em-  ^^^^  O'  stmly  there,  entered  the  Dioc«ssn 
ployed  in  the  service  of  the  country  m  such  a  manner  Seminary  at  Bardstown,  where  ne  oonunced 
aa  may  be  agreed  upon.  his  studies,  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood.    In 

5.  To  thU  end  a  committee  shall  be  appointed  to  1882  he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  Coileceof 

^M  to  beTss^S!''^"'"''^'  ""  licoordanoe  with  regula-  ^^^  Propaganda,  where  he  gradnated  with  hi£:h 

4.  In  other  cases,  the  slaves  of  loyal  Cubans  and  honors  in  188T,  and  was  shortly  afterward  ele- 

of  neutral  Spaniards  and  foreigners  shall  continue  to  vated  to  the  priesthood.     Retoming  home  in 

work,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  respect  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  named,  he  taught 

property  proclaimed  by  the  revolution.  fo«  oeveral  months  the  fitndenta  iti   thfl  thi»Alo- 
•  6.  The  slaves  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of      .    wverai  monins  ine  OTuaenis  in  tbe  tDeoio- 

being  enemies  of  the  country,  and  openly  ^hostile  to  ^^~  seminary  of  Bt.  Ihomas,  and  was  after- 

the  revolution,  shall  be  confiscated  with  their  other  ward  assigned  the  position  of  agent  and  eco- 

property  and  declared  free  without  a  right  to  indem-  name  in  St.  Joseph^s  College.    In  this  r^ponsi- 

nity ,  uuliang  them  in  the  service  of  the  country.  ble  position  his  services  were  of  great  vine  to 

6.  The  owners  who  shall  place  their  slaves  m  the  ^^^  institution.  In  1840  he  engaged  with  the 
service  of  the  revolution,  without  freeing  them  for  the  tT  ~*'"""^"'  f"  •\"'"  u^  yujjog^^u  wim  uic 
present,  shall  preserve  their  right  as  long  as  the  ^^^:  «'<>'*^  Hutchms  m  establishing  afirst-dss 
slaverv  question  in  general  is  not  dJecided.  seminary  for  boys  in  Breckinriage   County, 

7.  The  slaves  of  the  Palisades,  who  may  present  which  they  joindy  carried  on  for  two  year* 
themselves  to  the  Cuban  authorities  shaU  at  once  be  ^jth  great  success,  and  with  much  heae6t  to 
declared  free,  with  a  right  either  to  Uve  among  us  or  v^i.v  ^i:«^^„„  ^JIj  „^*«i«-  .^^^  j^  ^^  \  . 
to  remain  among  the  mountaineers.                 ^  ^<>*^.  religious  and  secuhu-   education  in  thai 

8.  The  isohited  refugees  who  may  be  captured,  or  portion  of  the  State.  In  1842  Dr.  Spalding  wss 
who  may,  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  pre-  called  to  Bardstown,  having  been  appointed  vice* 
sent  themselves  to  the  authorities  or  mUitary  chiefs,  president  of  St.  Joseph's  College.  He  remained 
B^l^not  be  received  witiiout  consulting  with  tiieir  ^  ^his  position  tiU  July,  1^,  when  he  was 

named  by  his  bishop  pastor  of  the  Ghnrdh  of  St 

Of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  the  Ha-  Joseph's,  at  Bardstown.  He  continued  in  charge 

vana  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  Bardstown  congregation  tiU  latS.  when 

gives  the  following  account :  he  received  the  appointment  of  pastor  of  the  Ca- 

General  Cespedes,  the  hero  and  chief  of  the  revolt,  thedra^  church,  Louisville,  and  vicar-genertQ  of 

was,  I  am  well  assured  a  hiwyer  and  property-owner,  the  diocese.     This  position  he  retained  tiD  the 

^^^:^^^^il;'^d:'^TI^^,^:^i  ^ay  of  his  death,  with  but  two  short  mt«rv^ 

has  travelled  m  the  United  States.    His  sewnd  in  ^^"®  ^^^  ^ee  was  vacant,  when  he  was  mvtsi- 

command,  Arango,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Lucia,  is  a  ed  by  his  superiors  with  the  administratorahip 

native  of  Fuerto-rrincipe,  and  at  taking  part  in  the  of  the  diocese.     During  the  sixteen  year*  of 

insurrection  also  manumitted  his  slaves.    General  tig  vicar-generalship,  though  performing  ^u- 

Aguilero  was  %  man  of  great  wealth,  and  had  held  ^„-  j„x;^  i„  ^^«««ll?^«  JS-uf  4.1.    ^^o  ~  ,. 

once  under  the  Government  the  office  of  mayor  over  S^  ^i^^.^^?  connecUon  with  the  t^mponh- 

the  town  of  Bayamo,  just  burnt  by  the  rebels.  He,  too,  ties  of  his  Church  m  Kentucky,  as  well  as  those 

released  his  slaves.    General  Donate  Marmol  bears  which  devolved  upon  him  i^  pastor  of  the  Cd- 

the  repute  of  having  genuine  mUiUry  talent,  as  he  is  thedral  church,  he  never  received  anvsalarv 
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ventlon  of  a  new  weapon  of  defence  in  war,  which  were  in  need.    His  property,  which  was  c<m- 

is  called  the  horquetiUa,  and  is  a  kind  of  hook  siderable,  was  left  for  benevolent  objects.    He 

hi  m?l  w^S*"®  f  ''^"Pt.  vi^®  ^^^'  TH^^'IS  ^a»  ^^%  beloved  by  Protestants  as  weD  as 

be  made  without  much  trouble,  of  wood,  is  held  r<ofi^^i;^  Av«  i.:-  w«w.^i^-  i«*     *«^«»   ••'^  *> 

with  the  left  hand  to  catch  the  iayonet.  wiiile  with  ,Vr    1."^'  "^^  ?.^  blameless  life,  his  generocs 

the  right  the  rebel  brings  his  rude  machete,  a  kind  hoerahty,  and  his  courteous  and  self-saerificiii^ 

of  sword,  down  upon  his  Spanish  foe.    General  Que-  disposition. 
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STEVENS,  Thaddstts,  an  American  states*  his  death  was  serving  his  seventh  term.    In  all 

manandreformeTj  bom  at  Peaoham,  Oaledonia  these  Congresses  he  was  a  recognized  leader. 

OoTmtj,  Vt.,  Aj^nl  4, 1793 ;  died  in  Washing-  During  three  sessions  he  was  chairman  of  the 

ton,  D.  C,  at  midnight  of  Tuesday,  Angnst  11,  importiant  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 

1868.     His  parents  were  poor.     He  was  a  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Commit- 

Bickly  child,  and  lame;  but  his  strong  intel-  tee  on  Bc^onstruotion  of  the  Thirtj-ninth  and 

lect  was  early  detected  by  his  mother,  who  Fortieth  Congresses.    He  also  served  on  other 

toiled  with  all  her  strength  to  secure  for  him  committees,  his  last  important  position  being 

the  benefit  of  an  education.    The  boy  was  am-  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  the 

bitious,  and  turned  his  few  opportunities  for  part  ofthe  House,  in  the  impeadtiment  of  Presi- 

improvement  to  such  good  account  that  he  dent  Johnson  before  the  Senate.    Mr.  Stevens 

Bpeedlly  succeeded  in  qualifying  himself  to  en-  was  also  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 

ter  Dartmouth  College,  whence  he  graduated  tion,  in  1864,  and  voted  with  the  Pennsylvania 

with  honor  in  1814.    Immediately  after  leav-  delegation  for  Mr.  Johnson  for  Vice-President. 

ing  Dartmouth,  he   removed  to  York,  Pa.,  Thoroughly  radical  in  his  views,  hating  slavery 

where  he  taught  a  school  for  a  livelihood  and  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature,  believing 

read  law  care&lly  and  steadily  through  the  in-  it  just,  right,  and  expedient,  not  only  to  eman- 

tervals  of  the  day  and  night.    Admitted,  after  cipate,  but  to  arm  the  negro  and  make  Mm  a 

nony  discouragements,  to  the  bar,  he  soon  at-  soldier,  and,  after  the  war,  to  make  him  a  citi- 

ained  a  good  practice  and  rose  to  eminence  in  zen  and  give  him  the  baUot,  he  led  off  in  all 

lis  profession,  which  for  many  years  he  fol-  measures  for  effecting  these  ends.    The  Eman- 

owed  without  participating  in  politics.    The  cipation  Proclamation  was   urged  upon    the 

election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  presi-  President  by  him  on  all  ground  of  right,  jus- 

iency,  and  the  bitter  contests  which  followed  tice,  and  expediency ;  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 

:he  triumph  of  the  Democrats  in  the  election  ment  to  the  Constitution  was  initiated  and 

>f  General  Jackson  in  1828,  and  his  decided  ao-  pressed  by  him.     He  advocated  and  carried, 

ion,  aroused  the  political  fervor  of  Mr.  Stevens,  during  the  war,  acts  of  confiscation,  and]^ro- 

ind  he  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  all  posed  the  most  rigid  and  stem  measures  agiunst 

he  zeal  and  ardor  of  his  nature.    He  took  the  Southern  people  to  the  last  day  of  his  Ufe-. 
ides  with  the  Adams  party,  and  when  that       STOCKTON,  Bev.  Thoicas  Hewunos,  D.  D., 

Derged  in  the  Whig   party  he  became   an  a  Methodist  clergyman,  author,  and  poet,  bom 

ictive  Whig.    In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Juno  4, 1808 ;   died  in 

Liegislature  by  the  Whigs  of  Adams  Couuty,  Philadelphia,  October  0,  1868.    At  the  age  of 

ind  was  returned  by  the  same  party  during  the  eighteen,  though  in  frail  health,  he  essayed 

'ears  1834-'85-'d'r-'41.     In  1886  he  was  a  to  become  a  printer,  but,  finding  himself  dis- 

aember  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constitu-  qualified  for  this  work,  he  studied  medicine, 

ional  Convention,  and  took  an  active  part  in  But,  having  become  the  subject  of  a  religious 

.11  the  important  debates  in  the  framing  of  change,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  min- 

hat  instrument;  but,  being  then,  as  always  istry,  and,  just  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 

ince,  hostile  to  slavery,  he  refused  to  sign  the  of  age,  he  preached  his  first  sermon.    He  took 

locument  because  it  restricted  suffrage  on  ac-  charge  of  a  circuit  the  same  year  on  the  Eastern 

ount  of  color.    After  the  adoption  of  the  con-  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  his  eloquence,  fervor, 

titution,  Mr.  Stevens  was  again  in  the  Legisla-  and  remarkable  command  of  language  drew 

ure.    This  was  a  period  oif  intense  political  great  congregations  wherever  he  preached.   In 

xcitement.      For    a  time   two    Legislatures  1880  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Methodist 

rere  in  session,  Mr.  Stevens  being  the  leading  Protestant^  but  declined  the  appointment.    In 

pirit  in  one,  and  an  equally  ardent  Democrat  1888  he  was  stationed  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 

Q  the  other.    They  finally  coalesced  without  and  in  December  of  that  year  elected  chaplain 

lolence,  and  united  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  of  Congress.    In  1885  and  1887  he  was  again 

nd  in  other  acts  of  legislation.    In  1888  Mr.  elected  to  the  same  position,  and  meantime 

Sevens  was  appointed  a  Canal  Commissioner,  published  two  small  volumes  of  poems,  and 

nd  managed,  so  far  as  he  had  the  power,  the  compiled  a  church  hymn-book.    In  1888  he  re- 

ystem  of  internal  improvements  of  Pennsyl-  moved  to  Philadelphia.    From  1847  to  1850  he 

ania  with  skill  and  ability.     In  1842  Mr.  resided  in  Cincinnati,  and   while  there^  was 

>tevens  removed  to  Lancaster,  which,  subse-  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Miami  IJni- 

nently  was  his  home.  He  immediately  took  versity,  but  decUned  the  position.    In  1850  he 

'  front  rank  at  the  bar,  and  was  engaged  in  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  six 

lany  important  cases.    The  interval  from  1842  years,  pastor   for  most  of  the  time  of  two 

0  1848  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  but,  in  churches,  one  Methodist  Protestant,  the  other 

he  latter  year,  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-sec-  Associate   Beformed  Presbyterian,    and    en- 

nd  Congress  from  the  Lancaster  district,  and  gaged  also  in  literary  labors.    In  1856  he  re- 

rdently  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  ^med  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  thencefor- 

/ompromise,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  ward  his  home,  though  he  was  in  1862  and  1868 

cansas-Nebraska  Bill.    In  1859  Mr.  Stevens  again  chaplain  of  Congress.    He  was  for  the 

ras  again  returned,  and  continued  in  Congress  twelve  years  1856-1868  almost  constantly  pas- 

y  successive  reflections,  and  at  the  time  of  tor  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
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performed  also  maob  literary  labor.  His  prin-  ascribes  it  to  tbis  king,  and  adds  the  circnm- 
oipal  published  works  were :  "  The  Ohristian  stance  that,  frightened  bj  the  response  of  an 
World/J  ^^  The  Book  and  Joamal,"  and  ^'  The  oracle  foretelling  the  invasion  of  barbarians 
Bible  Times  "  ^periodicals  devoted  to  the  dif-  through  the  canal,  if  completed,  be  desisted 
fdsion  of  primitive  and  scriptoral  Ohristianity) ;  from  the  enterprise,  yet  not  till  120,000  Eg^P" 
^'ThePastor's  Tribute^' (poems),  1848;  ** Float-  tians  had  perished  in  the  work.  It  was  fin- 
ing Flowers  from  a  Hidden  Book  '*  (poems),  iabed  and  opened,  however,  in  the  succeeding 
1^;  *^  Something  New"  (poems),  1844;  reign.  That  historian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
"  The  Bible  Alliance,"  1850 ;  *^  Sermons  for  century  b.  o.,  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of 
the  People,"  1854 ;  "  Stand  up  for  Jesus,"  and  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs  at  the  time  when  he 
'*  The  Blessing,"  small  illustrated  volumes,  1858 ;  visited  Egypt,  relating  that  it  was  wide  enough 
^^  Poems  with  Autobiographic  and  other  Notes,"  to  admit  of  two  triremes  sailing  abreast,  tbit 
1862;  "The  Peerless  Magnificence  of  the  Word  it  was  much  frequented  by  trading-craft,  and 
of  God,"  and  a  work  on  "  The  Mediation  of  that  the  navigation  on  it  from  sea  to  sea  lasted 
Christ,"  published  since  his  death.  four  days.    The  nations,  under  whose  snbjee- 

SUEZ    OAKAL,  The.    Among  the  many  tion  Egypt  successively  passed  afterward,  did 

works  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  expense,  not  fail  to  give  their  attention  to  this  oanal  as 

and  general  usefulness,  which  have  heea  re-  a  matter  of  great  public  importance.    On  the 

cenUy  executed  in   different   countries,   the  Arab  invasion  in  the  sevei^  century  of  oor 

nearly-completed  excavation  and  opening  of  era,  however,  it  was  no  longer  existing,  as  sp- 

the  Suez  Oanal,  in  Egypt,  is  the  most  impor-  pears  from  the  fact  that  Omar's  -vicegereut  in 

tant.    It  connects  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Egypt  proposed  to  open  a  channel  from  Suez 

Red  Sea,  placing  the  East  and  the  West  in  to  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium,  and  sapply  it  with 

easy  conmiunication  with  each  other  by'  the  water  by  restoring  the  canal  of  the  Pharaoha. 

shortest  route.  Omar  at  first  disapproved  the  pn3!ject,  lest  its 

The  low,  swampy,  and  in  some  parts  sandy,  execution  should  be  a  means  for  Ohristian  in- 

strip  of  land  which  now  separates  the  two  cursions,  but  finally  consented  to  it,  in  order  to 

seas,  makes  one  coigecture  and  almost  believe  furnish  Arabia  with  provisions.     The   canal 

that  their  waters  once  mingled  over  this  de-  remained  in  a  navigable  condition  from  64d  to 

pression,  and  the  Nile  flowed  through  them  767,  when  the  Caliph  El  Mussour  Abool  Hadnr 

across  into  Lake  Timsah.    Hence,  dividing  its  filled  it  up,  for  the  purpose  of  starving  the  peo- 

waters  into   two   branches,  the  one  fiowed  pie  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 

northward  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  The  vestiges  oi  the  old  canal  are  still  dis- 

southward  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  cemible,  showing  its  width    to    have   besi 

Bed  Sea  near  Suez,  from  which  the  whole  from  100  to  200  feet    Men  of  power  in  the 

isthmus  has  derived  its  name.  world  have  subsequently  directed  their  att»i- 

The  ancient  Egyptians  appreciated  the  im-  tion  to  its  reopening,  and  even  taken  some 

portance  of  a  water  communication  from  sea  to  preliminary  measures  toward  its  realizatioii, 

sea,  and  eventually  opened  it,  though  they  con-  regarding  it  as  vastly  important  to  the  develop- 

fined  their  views  to  an  intercourse  with  Arabia,  ment  of  European  commerce  in  the  East^n 

But,  enterprising  though  they  were,  and  having  seas.    Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  went^  or 

inexhaustible  means  of  manual  labor  at  com-  was  sent,  to  Egypt  in  1798,  discovered  the 

mand,  as  their  works  attest,  they  shrank  from  traces  of  the  ancient  canal  near  Snez,  and,  ap- 

the  difficulty  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  preciating  its  use,  appointed  a  conunisaon,  in 

isthmus  in  a  direct  line,  on  account  of  the  va-  which  M.  Le  Pire  was  prominent,  for  the  pur- 

rious  obstacles  presented  by  the  condition  of  pose  of  inquiring  into  the  subject  of  excavating 

the  place,  and  sought  to  effect  th^  passage  in  one  across  the  isthmus,  a  body  of  engineers 

an  easier  manner  by  a  roundabout  way.    They  being  employed  to  survey  the  line.     Althoogh 

followed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  sailing  on  its  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  ooxmUj  t^l- 

waters  so  long  as  it  was  navigable,  and  from  dered  tiie  work  both  difficult  and  slow,  the  o- 

the  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  so,  they  cut  an  gineers  being  unable  to  proceed  without  an  e&- 

artincial  channel  supplied  with  water  from  cort,  and  obliged  to  return  with  the  escort  when 

that  river,  and  debouching  into  the  Red  Sea  at  this  was  called  back  for  active  military  service, 

a*  point  near  the  present  site  of  Suez.    Their  which  frequently  happened,  yet  the  surrey  was 

line  was,  as  it  were,  divided  into  four  sections,  finally  got  through.    Before  seeing  the  r«|KBt 

having  an  aggregate   length    of  92^   miles :  presented  by  the  comnusnon,  however,  Napa- 

namely,  13}  miles  from  Suez  to  the  Bitter  leon  had  returned  to  France,  and,  his  attention 

Lakes,  27  through  these  lakes,  40  from  the  being  engrossed  by  other  matters,  the  prqiect 

Bitter  Lakes  to  El  Ouady  (of  Tomat),  and  12  of  the  canal  could  hardly  be  advanced  towaid 

from  El  Ouady  to  Bubastis,  then  one  of  the  realization,  though  he  never  abandoned  it. 

principal  branches  of  the  Nile.  M.  Le  Pire's  report  stated  that  the  level  of 

^  The  origin  of  this  canal  of  antiquity  is  as-  the  Red  Sea  was  80  feet  higher  than  that  (^ 

signed  by  some  to   Barneses   IL,  or  to  Se-  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  eminent  Frendi 

sostris,  about  1800  years  before  the  Ohristian  engineer  M.  Bourdaloue,  having  in  1846  ac- 

era,  by  others  to  Psammetichus's  son  Necho,  curately  surveyed  the  grounds  from  Suez  to 

who  reigned  six  centuries  later.    Herodotus  Tineh,  and  again  from  Tineh  to  Suez,  aaoer- 
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tained  the  difereooe  of  the  levels  to  be  quite  second  concession  was  obtained  this  year  bj 

insigmficant,  so  that  the  current  of  the  canal,  M.  de  Lesseps  from  the  viceroy,  though  the 

when  in  actasJ  operation,  conld  present  no  Sultan  had  declined  to  sanction  the  first  one 

serious  obstacle  to  its  navigation  either  way.  previously  submitted  to  him. 

Bat,  prior  to  this  double  survey  of  M .  Bour-  As  the  terms,  on  which  the  two  parties 

daloue,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  had  recog-  stand  at  present  toward  each  other  in  regard 

nized  the  excavation  of  a  navigable  canal  be-  to  their  respective  rights  and  duties  concern- 

tween  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  as  ing  the  Suez  Oanal,  are  about  the  same  as  were 

practicable,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  actually  reciprocally  stipulated  in  the  first  two  conces- 

executing  it.    Besides  his  own  ability  and  en-  nons  just  referred  to,  we  here  subjoin  their 

ergy  of  character,  he  was  powerfully  helped  in  principal  clauses,  which  are  as  follows : 

this  by  the  happy  concurrence  of  extrinsic  cir-  i.  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  to  fonn  a  company  called  "  La 

cumstances,  chiefly  the  favor  of  the  Egyptian  Compaffnie  Univenelle  du  Canal  de  Suez,"  and  of 

Government.  His  father,  beinir  attached  to  the  ^hich  Ee  is  to  be  appointed  the  director,  for  the  pur- 

ir^^n^i.  «A»«ni»4.A  4»    k^l^^'^AZi^    v«^  \x^^^-r^^  pose  of  making  ft  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 

French  consulate  m  Alexandna,^  had  become  ^^  fonnationof  a  port  at  each  end  of  the  said  cinal. 

personally  ac^uamted.  and  ratner  mtunate  witn  s.  The  managing  director  always  to  be  appointed 

Mehemet  Ali,   then  paoha,  and  M.  Lesseps^s  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  chosen,  if  possible, 

influence  was  probably  no  mean  cause  of  All's  "Oni  among  the  largest  shareholders. 

being  recognized  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt  by  the  ^,  *•  T*'®.  coi^cession  to  last  ninety-nine  years  from 

0  1,®         ?      .         .J   J.      V             ®     li  J   XI.  the  Opening  of  the  canal  to  navigation. 

Sultan,  who  18  said  to   have  consulted  the  ^  {^he  works  to  be  all  at  the  company's  expense, 

former  on  the   subject.      This    circumstance  and  to  whom  all  requisite  lands  for  construction  and 

could  not  but  strengthen  the  relations  of  in-  maintenance,  not  belonging  to  private,  individuals, 

fcimacy  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  M.  Lesseps,  5^^  .^®  conceded,     if  the  Egnptian  Government 

^i^r^al  oAvw,   TT^-^Ai-^^v^A   t>..^»«»a  4-\x^  ffjt^-^A  \v  dcom  it  advisable  to  erect  fortifications,  the  company 

whose  son  Ferdinand  became  the  fhend  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  tl^^        ^^^  ^f  c!)nstruction.  ^ 

^aio,  tne  son  ana  neir-apparent  to  tne  viceroy.  5.  The  government  shall  receive  15  per  cent,  an- 

ECaving  long  and  carefiuly  studied  his  plan,  nusdly  of  me  earning  of  the  company,  without  refer- 

^aken  soundings  in  both  seas,  tested  the  cur-  ^o®  to  interest  or  dividend  derived  from  any  shares 

•ents  and  levels,  bored  th©  ground  at  different  Sl?^  ™**y.  ^^^^v''fu^®'®f^^**^®V^l^®  S^'^S^^* 

.^;«*.«  „i^«^  ♦Vw!  i^4.^-^Ar^A  MZir.  ^^A  4.^ ^-u The  remainder  of  the  net  profits  to  be  thus  divided— 

)Oint8  along  the  intended  Ime,  and  thus  thor-  ^g  per  cent,  for  the  general  shareholders,  and  10  per 

mgnly  ascertamed  that   no   insurmountable  cent,  for  the  original  founders  of  the  company, 

obstacles  were  presented  by  Nature  to  the  6.  The  tariff  for  ships  passing  throug:n  the  canal 

menine  of  a  canal  firom  sea  to  sea,  he  com-  (^^  agreed  on  mutuallv  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 

aumcated  M«  project  to  SaM,  who  miderstood  Z%  o?a.lttir.'^'°'^  "^  "*  "'"'^  ''*'  "^^  """ 

bs  feasibility,  as  weU  as  its  importance  and  7.  should  the  company  deem  it  advisable  to  join 

»oneficial  results,  and,  professing  himself  a  firm  the  Nile  and  the  Maritime  Canal  by  a  navigable 

apporter  of    the  enterprise,'   authorized   M.  channel,  the  land  now  uncultivated  may  be  irrigated 

,esseps  to  organize  his  company.    The  latter  and  cultivated  at  their  expense  and  charge.    The 

-«^«n«^   #u»  ♦i>«4-  ^rxA  4^  T2V.«^«vA   ^v^«.v  !.:«  company  to  have  these  lands  free  of  any  charge  for 

raveUed  for  that  end  to  Europe,  where  his  ten  yea4  dating  from  the  opening  of  the  MaStime 

reject  round  favor,   and  even    m    England  Canal.   During  the  remaining  eighty-nine  years  they 

3veral  capitalists  were  ready  to  take  a  part  will  pay  one-tenth  of  the  usual  land-tax :  after  wnicn 

1  it.    The  English  Government,  however,  on  *^S  ^^^l®  usual  tax  on  irrigated  land  in  E^ypt. 
olitical  and  other  grounds,  not  only  discoun-  eomptny       *^                                            *^ 
inanced,  but  positively  opjposed  the  enterprise  9.  The  company  to  be  allowed  to  quanr  stone  on 
1  all  its  stages,  both  m  England  and  at  Oon-  government  lands  free  of  charge.  Also  to  oe  permit- 
^antinople,  through  its  ambassador,  in  order  ^d  to  import  any  material,  machinery,  and  supplies 

lat  the  Sultan,  in  exercising  his  rights  of  sov-  ^^' *KT?1^^''»  ^  °^  custom-duty.. 

.^;^«*«4-n'  «^«.»  'e»r„^4-  flV^^i^  -^A^-rT*^  ««^^4^^»  10'  At  the  expiration  of  the  concession  the  Egyp- 

•eignty  over  Egypt,  should  refuse  to  sanction  ^i^n  Government  will  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  tfi^ 

le  acts  of  tne  viceroy  m  the  matter.     Its  op-  company,  and  will  enter  into  full  possession  of  all 

3sition,   however,  has  proved  unavailing  so  the  property  and  rights  M>pertaining  to  the  canal  be- 

r  as  the  ultimate  result  aimed  at  is,  concerned,  tween  tne  two  seas.    A  due  valuation  to  be  made  for 

M.   de  Lesseps  organized  his  company  in  ^^^^^1  ®*o.,  etc. 

$54,  and  obtained  his  first  concession  (or,  To  these,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  the  ar- 
.ther,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  rangements  subsequently  agreed  upon  by  the 
^yptian  Government  on  one  side,  and  M.  de  parties,  a  most  important  clause  was  added  in 
3sseps,  for  himself  and  his  company,  on  the  a  later  concession,  dated  January,  1856,  pro- 
ber), when  two  engineers  of  the  viceroy  com-  viding  that,  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
enced  and  in  the  autumn  of  1855  completed  canal,  "  in  all  cases,  four-fifths  at  least  should 
new  survey,  recognizing  the  practicability  be  Egyptians.^'  This  contingent  of  workmen 
the  project.  This  new  survey  was  submit-  to  be  employed  by  the  company,  and  ftirnished 
d  to  an  international  commission  which  was  of  course  by  the  Government,  amounted  to  no 
tminated  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe  less  a  number  than  20,000  Egyptian  fellahs 
d  met  at  Paris,  deciding  that  five  of  its  (agricultural  laborers),  their  wages  being  fixed 
ambers  should  visit  Egypt  and  examine  all  at  one-third  of  the  European  rates  for  similar 
e  parts  of  the  project  in  detail.  They  went,  work;  which  third,  however,  was  again  one- 
d  by  the  end  of  1855  presented  their  report,  third  more  than  what  the  fellahs  were  paid  in 
afinuing  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  A  their  own  country.    They  were  also  to  be  pro- 
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Tided  with  habitations,  food,  and  medioal  as-  canal,  and  its  lon^tadinal  section  showing  the 
sistanoe,  and  while  in  hospital  receive  half  progress  of  the  work  np  to  October  15, 1868, 
their  pay  when  at  work.  This  clanse,  which,  confining  onrseWes  to  the  bare  mentioxi  of  Bome 
while  it  imposed  an  obligation,  conferred  also  few  of  its  principal  features, 
a  benefit  on  the  company  for  quick  dispatch  in  The  whole  course  of  the  canal,  from  the 
the  work,  and  even  economy,  was  objected  to  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  one  hundred 
by  the  Sultan,  and  in  1859  the  felli^  were  miles,  though  the  distance  in  a  direct  line 
withdrawn.  This  inyolTed  the  company  in  would  be  about  TO  miles.  For  more  tiian  €0 
no  small  embarrassment,  as  well  as  loss  of  time  miles  it  runs  through  the  intervening  lakes 
and  money  for  procuring  an  adequate  number  Menzaleh,  Ballah,  Timsah,  and  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
of  workmen  from  other  countries.  The  Sultan  embankments  having  been  formed  on  each  ade 
refdsed  also  to  confirm  tiie  clause  enabling  the  of  it  during  its  course  through  the  two  first- 
company  to  sell  or  let  any  portion  of  their  named  lakes.  Its'width  has  be«i  fixed  at  328 
property  in  Egypt.  feet  in  those  portions  where  the  land-levd  is 

The  withdrawal  of  the  fellah  labor  and  other  low.    The  width  at  the  base  is  246  feet^  and  the 

wrongs  heaped  on  the  company,  who  were  at  depth  ofwater  26  feet.  These  dimensons,  repre- 

one  time  even  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  re-  senting  those  of  the  canal  itself  conTej  bat  lit- 

suited  in  an  almost  total  cessation  of  the  works  tie  idea  of  the  amount  of  excavalion  that  had  to 

for  two  years.    But  they  manAilly  stood  their  be  carried  out  in  many  places  where  it  trsvens 

ground,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  finally  con-  elevated  plateaus,  which  entuled  cuttings  of 

quered  all  opposition.    They  have  even  a  suffi-  great  depth,  as  the  longitudinal  section  sLkowbl 

dent  number  of  native  laborers,  who  flock  to  On  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cans], 

the  company  for  work  on  their  own  motion,  where  it  debouches  on  the  Mediterranean,  a 

induced  by  good  wages  and  punctual  payment,  port  has  been  constructed,  named  Port  Ssjd, 

As  to  the  losses  sufifered  by  the  company  on  consistmg  of  two  breakwaters,  or  moles^  2,726 
the  two  above-mentioned  points,  and  others,  and  1,962  yards  long  respectivelj,  emhraosg 
their  complaints  had  at  last  the  effect  that  the  a  triangular  area  of  about  650  acrea,  a  uk 
viceroy  remitted  their  settlement  to  the  arbi-  harbor  and  easy  to  make.  They  are  26ysds 
tration  of  the  French  Emperor,  who  in  July,  at  the  base,  6  yards  at  the  summit,  uid  IS 
1864,  decided  as  follows :  1.  That  the  conces-  yards  in  height,  and  formed  of  hnge  blocks  of 
sions  of  November,  1854,  and  January,  1856,  concrete,  measuring  12  cubic  yards,  andwagh- 
had  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  were  binding  ing  22  tons  each,  prepared  and  made  on  the 
on  both  parties.  2.  That,  as,  by  the  withdrawn  spot,  by  machines,  from  the  harbor-dred^ngs 
of  thefetlah  labor,  the  cost  of  the  works  would  and  one-third  hydraulic  Hme.  The  m<des  are 
be  increased,  the  viceroy  should  payanindem-  visible  at  about  12  miles'  distance.  A  writer 
nity  of  £1,200,000  sterling  on  that  account,  says :  *'  When  we  observe  the  scale  on  which 
8.  That  the  company  should  code  to  the  vice-  Port  Said  now  exists,  no  other  portion  of  the 
roy  all  their  fresh-water  canals,  reserving  only  vast  engineering  works  along  the  line  of  tba 
the,  right  of  passage  through  them  ;  that  the  canal  appears  more  strongly  to  exemplify  tb« 
viceroy  should  pay  £400,000  representing  the  talent  and  indomitable  zeal  that  hare  sacoeed^ 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  canids,  and  in  so  effectual  a  manner  in  surmounting  tiMMe 
£240,000  as  compensation  for  the  tolls  which  natural  obstacles  which  here  present^  them- 
the  company  thereby  relinquished.  4.  That  selves.*'  Besides  being  a  port,  properly  so 
the  company  should  retain  only  such  lands  called.  Port  Said  is  now  also  a  town  regularly 
along  the  line  of  the  Maritime  Canal  as  might  laid  out  in  squares  and  streets,  oontaimng  al- 
be  necessary  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  ready  10,000  inhabitants,  churches,  mosques, 
the  said  canal.  5.  That  the  company  should  hospitals  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  thiiviDg  sea- 
cede  to  the  viceroy  their  title  to  all  lands  capa-  port  town,  the  Bisters  of  Chanty  being  abo 
ble  of  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation  from  there  to  minister  peace  to  patients  in  the  hoe- 
the  fresh-water  canals,  and  for  which  the  vice-  pitals,  and  educate  the  chudren  of  this  lai^ 
roy  should  pay  £1,200,000.    The  total  sum  French  colony. 

awarded  as  mdemnity  to  the  company  thus  On  the  north  of  Lake  Timsah,  abont  the  mid- 
amounted  to  £3,860,000.  die  of  the  whole  course  of  the  oanal,  *' stands 

But,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  and  dis-  Ismailia  (named  after  Ismail  Padia),  a  floori^- 

couragementsas  would  appear  capable  of  stop-  ing  French  town,  fiill  of  life  and  activity,  a  real 

ping  the  course  of  any  enterprise,  M.  de  Les-  oasis  in  the  desert.    It  contains  a  popula^n 

seps  and  his  engineers  have  persistently  fought  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 

their  way  and  progressed  in  the  mighty  work,  into  French,  Greek,  and  Arab  quarters."  It  is, 

and  finally  brought  it,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  the  as  it  were,  the  headquarters  of  the  administrft- 

point  of  its  completion.  tion  of  the  company. 

To  enter  into  details  concerning  the  variety.  At  its  southern  extremity  the  canal  runs  into 

magnitade,  and  difficulty  of  the  works  on  ana  the  Red  Sea,  where,  after  entering  the  sea,  is 

for  the  canal,  and  the  several  Mnds  and  power  embouchure   gradually  widens  to  about  300 

of  the  machinery  used,  would  occupy  too  much  yards,  and  the  depth  in  this  portion  is  to  be  27 

space.    We  lay  before  the  reader  the  two  cuts  feet.   Here  stands  Suez,  which,  to  use  ^e  same 

exhibiting  the  surface  representation  of  the  writer's  words,  "no  more  than  four  or  fire 
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resn  ago,  was  an  iDaigiiificimtK^yptian  Tillage  pany)  has  brought  abont  a  mairelloas  cliaiigc. 
:ontdiiing  4,000  inhabitaiita,  bnt  exhibitiiig  no  The  population  has  now  increased  to  2G,O0O, 
tigDB  of  life.  The  absence  of  water,  and  the  and  tnere  ia  a  decree  of  life  and  actlvit?  about 
leameBB  of  provisiona,  both  of  which  had  to  the  place  clearly  indicating  the  enecgj  that  Is 
>e  broagbt  from  Curo  and  the  anrroimdiitg  being  diaplared  on  all  sidaa.  The  principal 
listricts,  rendered  it  aa  uninviting  a  root  aa  can  operations  of  the  company  oonaiat;  firstly,  in 
rell  be  imagined.  The  advent  of  tlie  Fresh-  oonstmcting  a  mole  SCO  yards  in  length  at  the 
vaterOanal  (excavated  by  the  SaezOanalOom-    month  of  the  oanal,  to  serve  as  a  protection 

against  southerly  gales, 
and  against  the  action 
of  the  tide  at  high 
water ;  secondly,  in 
dredring  to  the  requi- 
site depth  the  channel 
leading  from  the  canal 
to  the  road  of  Snez ; 
and  thirdly,  th 
mation  of  lani 
mole  which  projects 
fVom  the  Ariatio  shore 
is  nearly  completed. 
It  has  been  construct- 
ed with  a  kind  of  oal- 
careons  roct,  quarried 
on  the  western  shore 
of  the  bay." 

Thongh  not  yet 
open  to  general  and 
through  navigation.the 
canal  in    its    fioisbed 

Crtion  is,  and  has 
en    for    some   time, 
already  in    operation, 
S  passengers    and    mer- 

1  chandise  having  been 

9  carried  through  it  to 

a  a    considerable    and 

S  steadily  increasing  es- 

S  tent. 

3  To  pve  an  idea*  on 

a  what  a  scale  the  com- 

I  pany  is  formed,  what 

sort  of  enterprise  it 
has  engaged  in,  and 
its  means,  we  suMoin 
the  final  sums  of  its 
debit  and  credit  ao- 
counts,  taken  from 
"  an  abstract  of  the 
general  acconnt  laid 
before  the  sharehold- 
ers April  80,  1868": 
Total  expenditnres  to 
April  80,  1868,  £11,- 
B32,iri.  Total  re- 
ceipts to  April,  80, 
!  1668,      £13,863,866. 

i  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt 

'  Is  personally  interest- 

ed in  the  nndertaking 
to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  holds  177,642 
shares  of  the  original 
capital,  which  repre- 
sent a  pavment  on  his 
part  of  £8,5S2,840. 
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81JQAR  INSEOT,  The  (Aearui  taechartS,  "  The  number  of  Aeari  foimd  in  raw  sugar 
Professor  Cameron,  of  Dublin,  writes:  '^Li  is  sometimes  exceedingly  great,  and  innoin- 
my  capacity  of  pnblio  analyst  for  the  city  of  stance  is  the  article  quite  free  from  either  the 
Dublin,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  more  insects  or  their  eggs.  Dr.  Hassall  (wlio  wss 
or  less  minutely,  nearly  150  specimens  of  sugar,  the  first  to  notice  their  general  occnrrence  in 
in  quality  varying  from  the  purest  white  to  the  raw  sugar  sold  in  London)  found  them  in 
the  darkest  brown.  The  greater  number  of  a  living  state  in  no  fewer  thiui  69  oat  of  73 
these  samples  were  perfectly  genuine :  some  samples.  He  did  not  detect  them  in  a  angle 
were  of  rather  indinerent  quality:  and  the  Hpeclmen  of  refined  sugar.  The  resalts  of  my 
rest — about  15 — ^were  so  impure  as  to  be  quite  examination  of  the  su^ar  sold  in  Dublin  coin- 
unfit  for  use :  they  abounded  in  organic  filth,  cided  pretty  closely  with  Dr.  Hassall^s  expeii- 
and  contained  great  numbers  of  disgusting  in-  ence.  In  the  refined  sorts,  I  fonnd  nothing 
sects.  All  the  samples  of  very  inferior  sugar  but  crystallizable  and  non-crystaUizable  sugar, 
were  of  the  kind  known  as  raw ;  and  in  no  and  a  little  saline  matter ;  in  the  raw  kinday 
instance  did  I  detect  in  the  refined  article  the  organic  and  mineral  filth— -often  in  great 
slightest  trace  of  any  substance  ii\jurious  to  abundance.  In  one  of  the  samples  examined, 
the  health  or  repugnant  to  the  feelings.  very  inferior  sugar,  extremely  oamp,  contain- 

'^  The  insects  found  in  sugar  are  beetles  and  ing  a  very  large  proportion  of  treacle,  and  a 
Aeari,  or  mites.  The  beetles,  which  are  more  considerable  amount  of  such  imparities  & 
familiarly  known  to  the  sugarndealers  than  to  sporules  of  a  fungus,  particles  of  cane,  albu- 
the  general  public,  may  frequently  be  seen  run-  men,  and  starch  granules,  it  is  no  exaggeratioii 
ning  nimbly  along  the  tables  in  the  sugar  to  affirm  that  there  could  not  be  less  than 
warerooms.  The  Aeari  are  minute  insects,  100,000  of  these  insects  in  every  poand  of  this 
and  do  not  attract  attention.  There  are  sev-  sugar.  Many  persons  belieye  that  coarse 
eral  kinds  of  Aeari :  the  cheese-mite,  the  in-  brown  sugar  sweetens  better,  or,  to  use  the 
sect  found  in  partially  decomposed  fiour,  and  common  phrase,  '  goes  farther,'  than  white 
the  minute  parasite,  which,  by  burrowing  be-  sugar ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  A  teaspoonM 
neath  the  sldn.  produces  the  disease  termed  of  damp  brown  sugar  will  certainly  sweeten  a 
the  itch — are  all  different  varieties  of  Aeari.  larger  quantity  offluid  than  a  spoonfiil  of  white 
The  mite  found  in  raw  sugar,  termed  the  Aea-  sugar ;  but  it  does  so  because  it  is  much  heavi- 
nu  iocehari,  or  sugar-insect,  is  a  formidably-  er  than  the  latter ;  but  if  equal  weights  l« 
organized,  exceedingly  lively,  and  decidedly  used  it  will  be  found  that  the  white  variety  is 
ugly,  little  animal.  From  its  oval-shaped  body  by  far  the  better  sweetener.  The  kind  ofsugar 
stretches  forth  a  proboscis  terminating  in  a  kind  which  is  both  healthful  and  economic^  is  the 
of  scissors,  with  which  it  seizes  upon  its  food,  dry,  large-grained,  and  light-'colored  variety. 
Its  organs  of  locomotion  consist  of  eight  legs,  '^  Two  samples  of  the  sugar  were  also  ex- 
each  jointed  and  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  amined,  one  by  Dr.  John  Barker,  curator  of 
a  hook.  In  the  sugar,  its  movements  from  one  the  Royal  GoUege  of  Surgeons,  Ireland ;  the 
place  to  another  are  necessarily  very  slow,  but,  other  by  Dr.  Hassall,  of  London,  a  very  emi- 
when  placed  on  a  perfectly  clean  and  dry  sur-  nent  anlihority  upon  the  subject.  In  15  grains^ 
face,  it  moves  along  with  great  rapidity.  weight,  Dr.  Hassall  found  considerably  over 

'^  The  itch  is  produced  by  an  Aearus  making  100  living  insects,  or  at  the  rate  of  4S,000  per 

burrows  beneath   the   skm,    and   depositing  pound;  and  Dr.  Barker  estimated  no  fewer 

therein  its  eggs ;   and  hence  the  insect  has  than  1,400  in  45  grains'  weight,  or  at  the  rate 

been  named  the  Aearua  sedbieij  or  scab-mite,  of  268,000  Aeari  in  each  poond  weight  of 

Mange  in  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  and  scab  in  sugar. 

sheep,  are  essentially  the  same  disease  as  itch  ''  With  the  exception  of  the  date-sagar  made 
in  man.  Now,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the  East,*  every  kind  of  raw  sugar  contains 
grocers'  assistants  and  sugar  warehouse-men  Aeari.  They  are  least  numerous  in  the  very 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  a  kind  of  itch  which  damp,  treacley  kinds,  because,  as  thej  are  air- 
affects  their  hands  and  wrists,  but  does  not  ex-  breathing  animals,  they  cannot  exist  in  tr^de 
tend  to  any  other  part.  These  persons  are  or  water.  If  a  spoonM  of  raw  sugar  be  dis- 
usually  of  cleanly  habits,  and  do  not  belong  to  solved  in  a  wineglassfhl  of  water,  Uie  animal- 
the  classes  amongst  whom  the  ordinary  itch  is  cules  will  speedily  come  to  the  surface,  from 
so  prevalent ;  there  is,  therefore,  but  one  way  which  they  may  be  skimmed  off  and  trans- 
of  accounting  for  their  tendency  to  contract  ferred  to  the  object-glass  of  the  microscope. 
that  disease — ^namely,  that  the  Aeartu  saechari,  On  the  surface  of  the  water  they  appear  as 
having,  like  its  congener,  Aearus  ieaibud,  bur-  white  specks,  and,  as  they  swim  about  vigoi^ 
rowing  propensities,  bores  into  their  skin,  and  ously,  their  movements  are  quite  apjuirent  to 
breeds  tnere.    The  two  kinds  of  Aeari  resem-  the  naked  eye. 

ble  each  other  very  closely,  but  the  sugar  in-        "  The  Aeari  saeehari  do  not  occur  in  refined 

sect  appears  to  be  the  larger  and  more  formi-  sugar  of  any  quality,  for  the  following  reasons: 

dable.    So  common  is  this  pustulous  disease  1.  Because  they  cannot  pass  through  the  char- 

amongst  persons  engaged  in  the  *  handling'  '  — — 

(i.  e  miring)  of  sugar,  that  it  has  been  termed  J^'X^^^^J^^^^^,^  ^^^JLSS^ 

the  *  grocer's  itch.'  "diyed,"  or  waahetl  with  w«ter.     ^  itftmtiv 
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;oal  filters  of  the  refinery ;  2.  Because  refined  of  1665, 1,701,478.  The  capital,  Ohristiania,  Lad 

ragar  does  not  contain  any  nitrogenous  sub-  65,513  inhabitants.    (According  to  former  cen- 

itance  (snch  as  albumen),  npon  which  they  snses  the  population  was,  in  1855, 1,490,047;  in 

ionld  feed,  and  even  the  most  msignificant  ani-  1645, 1,828,471 ;  in  1835, 1,194,827 ;  in  1825, 1,- 

nals  cannot  subsist  solely  upon  sugar,  or  upon  051,318;  in  1815, 885,467.)  The  Swedish  island 

iny  other  kind  of  food  destitute  of  nitrogen,  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies,  had,  in 

The  only  impurity  found,  and  that  rarely,  in  1866,  2,898  inhabitants.  In  the  Swedish  budget 

-ofined  sugar,  is  a  trace  of  iron ;  its  origin  is  for  1868,  the  reyenue  was  86,461,270  rix-dol- 

easily  explained :  At  the  refinery,  the  sugar,  lars,  the  ordinary  expenditures  84,054,500 ;  and 

kfter  its  solution  in  water  has  been  effected,  is  the  extraordinary  expenditures  7,488,621 ;  de- 

ometimes  put  into  iron  cisterns,  where  it  re-  ficit,  5,081,651.    Public  debt,  in  1865,  74,068,- 

nains  until  filters  are  ready  for  its  reception.  000  rix-dollars.    The  Swedish  army  consisted, 

!f,  through  negligence,  the  solution  is  allowed  in  1866,  of  124,807  men.    The  fieet,  in  August, 

;o  remain  too  lonff  in  contact  with  the  iron,  it  1868,  consisted  of  17  armed  steamers,  carrying 

s  certain  to  dissolve  a  minute  portion  of  the  182  guns,  and  of  81  sailing-vessels.    The  im- 

netal,  from  which  its  subsequent  treatment  ports,  in  1865,  were  valued  at  105,863,000,  and 

ails  to  entirely  sejparate  it.     When  iron  in  so-  the  exports  at  108,086,000  rix-dollars.    Num< 

ution  is  brought  mto  contact  with  the  body  ber  of  vessels  entering  the  Swedish  ports,  in 

ermed  tannic  acid,  the  two  combine  and  form  1865, 4,946 ;  together,  of  164,637  lasts ;  number 

i  black  substance,  which  is  the  basis  of  most  of  clearances,  9,458,  together,  of  438,792  lasts. 

:inds  of  black  ink.    Taimic  acid  is  a  natural  The  merchant  navy  consisted,  in  1868,  of  3,236 

ngredient  of  tea ;  if,  therefore,  sugar  containr  vessels,  together,  of  86,404  lasts. — ^In  the  Nor- 

ng  iron  be  dissolved  in  an  inftision  of  tea,  the  wegian  budget,  for  the  period  from  1866  to 

luid  will  instantly  acquire  an  inky  hue.    The  1869,  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditures  are 

presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  in  sugar  each  fixed  at  5,023,000  specie  dollars.    The 

loesnot  in  the  slightest  degree  ii\jure  its  nutri-  public  debt,  in  1865,  amounted  to  8,240,700 

ive  or  healthful  qualities ;  still,  as  tea  resem-  dollars.     The  army,  on   the   peace  footing, 

>ling  ink  in  appearance,  however  agreeable  to  numbers  12,000,  and  on  the  war  footing  18,000. 

he  palate,  would  be  displeasing  to  the  eye.  The  landwehr  is  to  be  exclusively  used  for  the 

ngar  which  would  thus  affect  its  color  is  un-  defence  of  the  country.  The  imports,  in  1866, 
itted  for  domestic  use."                                      .  were  valued  at  26,000,000,  and  the  exports  at 

SWAIN,  David  Lowbt,  LL.  D.,  a  statesman,  17,000,000  thalers.  The  number  of  vessels 
iurist,  and  educator,  of  North  Oarolina,  bom  entering  Norwegian  ports,  in  1866,  was  12,215, 
tear  Asheville,  Buncombe  Oounty,  N.  0.,  Jan-  together,  of  693,626  lasts ;  the  number  of  clear- 
lary  4, 1801 ;  died  of  injuries  received  by  being  ances,  12,223,  together,  of  698,736  lasts.  The 
brown  from  his  carriage,  at  Ohapel  Hill,  N.  0.,  merchant  navy,  in  1866,  numbered  5,750  ves- 
Jeptember  8,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  the  sels,  together,  of  400,000  lasts.  Sweden,  having 
Jniversity  of  North  Carolina,  studied  law,  and  eigoyed  for  more  than  a  half  century  continuous 
vas  admitted  to  the  bar  of  North  Oarolina  in  peace,  has  made  immense  progress  in  develop- 
823.  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  mg  her  internal  resources.  The  people,  little 
Commons  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Bun-  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  extcoit  of  the 
iombe  Oounty,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  one  country,  are  augmenting  rapidly.  The  popula- 
>f  the  judges  of  the  {Supreme  Court  of  that  tion  has  nearly  been  doubled  from  1815  to  1865, 
>tat6.  In  1832  be  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  and,  from  the  progression  made  during  the  last 
^tate,  being  the  youngest  man  who  ever  filled  quinquennial  periods,  the  prediction  may  safely 
hat  office  in  North  Carolina.  On  the  expira-  be  hazarded  that  it  wiU  again  be  doubled  in 
ion  of  his  term  of  office  in  1835  he  was  elect-  fifty  years.  The  construction  of  the  first  rail- 
ed president  of  the  University  of  North  Oaro-  way  was  commenced  in  1854,  and  at  the  end 
ina,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  held  of  1866  the  state  possessed  a  network  of  184 
hat  position  till  his  death.  In  1841  ha  re-  Swedish  miles,  besides  about  28  more  belong- 
*eived  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  ing  to  private  companies,  making  a  total  of 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1842  the  same  162  (1,732  kilometres),  or  nearly  1,100  English 
le^ee  from  Tale  OoUege.  miles.    These  works  have  cost  the  state  102 

SWEDEN  and  NORWAY,  two  kingdoms  millions  of  rix-dollars   (146,880,000f.) ;   how- 

n  Northern  Europe,  united  under  one  king,  ever,  the  loans  oontracteid  only  amount  to  80 

Present  King,  Charles  XV.,  bom  May  8, 1826 ;  millions  of  rix-dollars.    The  last  Diet  had  de- 

.  .           _  _  .                                     jOOOf.) 

the 

_                                         effected 

)f  1866,  4,160,677;  in  1867,  4,195,681.    The  without  the  slightest  diMculty.    Both  Cham- 

japital,  Stockholm,  had,  in  1866,  138,189  in-  bers  of  the  Swedish  Parliament^  in  1868,  de- 

labitants ;  in  1867,  140,251.      (According  to  dared,  by  a  large  minority,  agamst  the  aboli- 

brmer  censuses,  the  population  was,  in  1748,  tion  of  capital  punishment. 

,736,482 ;  in  1810,  2,877,851 ;  in  1865,  3,641,-  SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  Eu- 
)11;  in  1860,  3,859,728.)    The  population  of   rope.    Area,  15,722  square  miles;  population, 

Norway  was,  according  to  the  decennial  census  in  1860,  2,510,494.    President  of  the  Federal 
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Oonnoil  (the  executive  consisting  of  seven  mem-  and  wagons  ftill  of  merchandise.    It  is  staled 

bers),  for  the  year  186d-'69.  Dr.  Jacob  Dabs,  that  on  the  three  routes  upward  of  eighty 

of  Zurich ;  Vice-President,  Emil  Welti,  of  Ar-  persons  perished.     In  the  village  of  Loderio 

govia.    The  Oonncil  of  States  consists  of  44  alone  no  less  than  fifty  deaths  occorred.    The 

members,  two  for  each  canton;  President,  in  cantons  of  Uri  and  Yalais  likewise  did  not  es- 

1868,  A.  O.  Aeppli,  of  St  GalL    The  National  cape.    From  IJnterwalden  it  was  reported  that 

Oooncil  consists  of  128  members,  elected  for  heavy  rains  carried  away  several  large  bridge 

the  term  of  tiu'ee  years;  President  elected  In  Tessin  alone  the  damage  was  estimated  tt 

July  6,  1867,  for  one  year,  Simon  Kaiser,  of  £40,000  sterling. 

Solothom.    The  expenditnres  of  the  Oonfed-  In  January,  1868,  a  popular  vote  was  taka 

eration,  in  1867,  were  19,572,089  francs ;  the  in  the  canten  of  Zurich  upon  the  quesAiaB  of 

receipts,  19,781,961 ;  surplus  of  receipts,  208,-'  the  revision  of  the  Oonstitation.     l^e  reviaka 

971.    For  tiie  budget  for  1867,  the  ezpendi-  by  the  OonstitntionalGoundl  was  decided  upoo 

tures  were  estimated  at  19,809,000  francs;  the  by  47,776  votes  to  10,057.    In  April,  tiie  peo- 

receipts  at  20,178,000;    surplus  of  receipts,  pie  of  the  canton  of  Thurgau  also  decided  by  a 

864,000.    The  regular  army  consists  of  87,780  large  minority  in  fkvor  of  a  revinon  of  die  Ckn- 

men;  the  reserves,  of  49,765;  the landwehr, of  stitution.    The  people  of  Neufohat^  on  th« 

65,859  men :  total,  202,854.  contrary,  decided  in  March  against  a  ooosdto- 

The  whole  of  the  southeastern,  or  as  it  may  tional  revision* 

bd  termed  the  Alpine  half  of  Switzerland,  suf*  On  the  22d  of  July  a  treaty  of  commeree  be- 

fered  in  1868  from  the  most  terrible  floods  tween  Switaerland  and  Italy  was  signed. 

which  had  taken  place  since  1884.    If  a  line  be  A  considerable  excitement  existed  in  th« 

drawn  from  the  Lake  of  Oonstance,  in  the  north-  Catholic  districts  of  the  canton  of  Becne,  aw- 

east,  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  in  the  southwest,  it  ing  to  the  prohibition  by  the  anthoiitae»  of 

will  divide  SwitzerUoid  into  two  nearly  equal  education  being  conducted  by  Oatholie  mms. 

portions,  and  scarcely  a  canton  within  the  east  A  part  of  the  population  thrcuitened  to  secada 

of  these  divisions  escaped  without  great  damage,  from  the  canton  of  Berne  and  to  annex  them- 

The  cantons  which  suffered  most  terribly  were  selves. to  France. 

those  of  Tessui,  GriBons,  and  St  GalL    The  St.  In  August  the  Federal  Council  nuide  an  offi- 

GothardSplugen  and  St.  Bemhardin  routes  were  dal  deokration  to  the  effect  that  Switieriand 

rendered  impassable.    Twenty-seven  lives  were .  would  reject  any  proposals,  if  made,  for  amili- 

lost  in  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  besides  horses,  tary  or  commercial  alliance  with  France. 
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TELEGRAPHS  ON  THE  EUROPEAN 
CONTINENT.  A  number  of  highly-impor- 
taut  treaties  were  concluded,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1868,  between  most  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  stotes  of  Continental  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending,  cheapening,  and  pop- 
ularizing telegraphic  correspondence  between 
their  respective  countries.  The  most  impor- 
tent  of  these  telegraph  treaties  were  those  con- 
cluded between  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  the 
states  belonging  to  the  North-German  Confed- 
eration, on  one  hand,  and  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on 
the  other,  and  by  which  the  so-called  German- 
Austrian  Telegraph  Union  (I)ewUeh^8Urrei» 
chUcher  Telegraphenverein)  was  organiEed; 
and  those  concluded  between  this  German- 
Austrian  Telegraph  Union  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Den- 
nark,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  and 
interesting  points  agreed  upon  in  these  treaties, 
which  have  added  largely  to  the  business  of 
the  telegraph  lines  in  and  between  idl  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries,  removed  many  of 
the  obstacles  which  had  heretofore  impeded  the 
rapidity  and   regularity  of  telegraphic  corre- 


spondence on  the  European  Oontment,  sad 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  intereate  of  in- 
temationu  conmierce  and  industry.  In  the 
Stotes  belonging  to  the  German- Austrian  Tele- 
graph Union,  there  have  been  establidied  three 
so-called  Mones^  in  accordance  with  which  the 
rates  of  the  tel^^aphic  dispatches  aze  calcu- 
lated. In  the  first  zone,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  cir- 
cuit of  ten  geographical  miles,  telegrama  con- 
taining from  one  to  twenty  words  ooat  cl^t 
groschen ;  for  every  additional  ten  words,  four 
groschen  more  are  charged.  In  Uus  secoad 
zone,  that  is  to  say  in  a  circnit  of  forty-fire 
geographical  miles,  dispatehes  containiiig'fram 
one  to  twenty  words  cost  sixteen  grosdhai,  iod 
eight  groschen  are  charged  for  every  ten  addi- 
tional words.  In  the  third  zone,  dispatches 
sent  to  all  points  within  the  boundaries  <tf  ^ 
stotes  belonging  to  the  German- Ansdian  Tel- 
egraph Union,  at  a  distance  of  upward  of  fortj- 
five  geographical  miles,  and  oonteining  from 
one  to  twenty  words,  cost  twenty-four  gro- 
schen, and  twelve  groschen  are  charged  for 
every  additional  ten  words. 

Telegrams  may  be  sent  to  all  places  to  which 
the  telegraph  lines  extend,  either  fully,  or  it 
least  in  part ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  diqMitche 
are  forwarded  from  the  last  atetion  to  the 
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point  for  which  thej  are  destined  either  br  answer  oontcuns  more  words  than  have  Leen 

mail  or  bj  express  meteengers.    All  telegraph  paid  for,  the  sender  of  the  dispatch  has  to  make 

agents  and  operaitors  are  authorized  to  receive  good  the  difference. 

lispatches    marked     ^^ Bureau   restant^^    or  AH  known  telegraph  charges  have  to  be 

''  Foste  rettante,^^    In  the  former  case,  they  paid  to  the  agent  at  the  time  the  telegram  is 

ixe  kept  until  called  for  at  the  office  or  station,  handed  to  him.    The  charges  for  forwarding 

^  which  they  have  been  telegraphed;  in  the  registered  dispatches  to  places  to  which  the 

latter,  the  telegraph  agent  sends  them  in  a  public  telegraph  lin^  do  not  extend,  by  mail, 

iealed  envelope  to  the  post-office  at  the  sta-  express  messengers,  or  private  railjroad  tele- 

>ion.    Cipher  dispatches  are  at  the  present  graphs,  have  likewise  to  be  prepaid  by  the 

;ime  admitted  only  in  Holland.    Host  of  the  sender  of  the  telegrams ;  but  the  charges  for 

arger  European  states  have  hitherto  reftised  to  forwarding  non-registered  dispatches  in  the 

idmit  them,  principally  for  political  reasons,  same  manner,  and  for  telegraphing  dispatches 

^11  dispatches  may  be  registered.     Persons  from  places  where  the  persons  to  whom  they 

tvho  send  renstered  telegrams  receive  from  the  are  addressed  cannot  be  found,  to  points  to 

station  to  which  the  dispatch  is  telegraphed  a  which  they  have  removed,  are  collected  on  de- 

;elegraphic  copy  of  the  telegram  as  received,  livery. 

nrith  accurate  information  as  to  the  time  when  The  following  rules  prevail  in  regard  to  the 
t  arrived  at  that  point,  and  to  the  person  or  calculation  of  the  number  of  words  contained 
conveyance  by  wnich  the  dispatch  was  for-  in  a  dispatch :  Every  thing  which  the  sender 
varded  on,  if  addressed  to  a  place  to  which  of  the  aispatch  adds  to  the  original  text,  for 
ihe  telegraph  lines  do  not  extend.  All  cipher  the  purpose  of  securing  the  prompt  delivery  of 
lispatches  must  be  registered.  The  rates  the  telegram,  is  counted ;  hence,  the  telegraph 
charged  for  registering  a  telegram  are  equal  to  agent  charges  him  for  the  address,  the  signa- 
rhe  cost  of  the  original  dispatch.  K  the  re-  ture,  the  names  which  may  be  appended  to  it 
ium  dispatch  is  to  be  forwarded  to  a  place  as  attests,  remarks  concerning  prepaid  answers, 
>ther  than  that  from  which  the  original  dis-  registered  dispatches  or  such  as  are  to  be  for- 
>atch  was  sent,  the  return  dispatch  is  charged  warded  on  to  other  points  from  the  station,  to 
it  the  regular  rates  of  the  tarin  prevaiKng  be-  which  they  are  originally  sent.  No  word  is 
,ween  the  two  points^  Persons  sending  tele-  allowed  to  have  more  than  seven  syllables.  The 
^ams  may  add  to  them  the  words,  ^*  To  be  additional  syllable  or  syllables  are  counted  as 
brwarded,"  in  which  case  the  telegraph  agent  a  separate  word.  If  words  are  connected  by  a 
Lt  the  station  to  which  the  dispatch  is  tele-  hypnen,  or  contracted  by  an  apostrophe  (for 
rraphed,  after  trying  to  have  it  delivered  te  instance,  qu^U),  the  separate  words  are  counted. 
;he  address  contained  in  the  dispatoh,  and  be-  Numbers  written  in  figures  are  counted  as 
ng  unable  to  find  the  person  in  question,  at  many  words  as  they  contain  groups  of  five 
ihat  place,  will  forward  the  dispateh  to  the  words ;  the  additional  figures  are  counted  as  a 
>lace  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  per-  separate  word.  Separate  characters,  letters. 
Ion,  to  whom  the  dispateh  is  addressed,  has  and  figures,  are  counted  as  words.  The  under- 
gone, provided  that  that  place  is  situated  with-  lining  of  one  or  several  words,  provided  the 
XL  the  boundaries  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  latter  are  not  interrupted  by  non-underlined 
jrerman- Austrian  Telegraph  Union,  or  in  coun-  words,  is  also  counted  as  a  word.  Marks  of 
^ries  with  which  specicd  telegraph  treaties  have  punctuation  belonging  to  the  text  of  the  dis- 
^een  concluded  by  the  German- Austrian  Tele-  pateh,  such  as  apostrophes,  hyphens,  quota- 
p-aph  Union.  The  sender  of  a  dispatch  may  tion-marks,  parentheses,  are  not  counted ;  but 
prepay  the  answer  which  he  demands  from  the  all  marks  which  cannot  be  traced  and  repre- 
^erson  to  whom  the  telegram  is  addressed,  and  sented  by  the  telegraph  ace  counted  as  words, 
lave  this  answer  sent  to  any  point  he  may  in-  Periods,  commas,  etc.,  used  in  forming  num- 
iicate.  If  an  answer  of  twenty  words  or  less  bers,  are  counted  as  one  figure.  In  cipher  dis- 
s  required,  there  must  be  added  to  the  text  of  patehes,  every  five  ciphers  are  counted  as  one 
he  dispateh  the  words,  "Answer  paid,"  and  word. 

he  sender  has  to  pay  for  this  answer  the  price  In  some  of  the  states  belonging  to  the  Ger- 

>f  a  simple  dispatch ;  but,  if  the  sender  of  a  man- Austrian   Telegraph    Union,  there  exist 

elegram  requires  an  answer  of  more  than  the  following  special  regulations  concerning  the 

wenty  worcb,  or  of  an  unlimited  number  of  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  within  the  bounda- 

vords,  there  has  to  be  added  to  the  dispateh  ries  of  those  stetes. 

he  following:   "Answer  ....  paid''  (for  in-  1.  In  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  dispatehes 

itance,  "  answer  80  paid "),  resp.,  "  unlimited  sent  to  any  point  of  the  state,  and  containing 

inswer  paid; "  and  a  corresponding  amount  ten  words  or  less,  cost  eighteen  kreutzers;  one 

las  to  be  paid  or  deposited,  to  be  accounted  kreutzer  is  charged  for  every  additional  word, 

or  as  soon  as  the  answer  is  received.    If  the  2.  In  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  dispatches 

LDswer  is  not  received  within  a  week  after  the  sent  to  any  point  of  the  state,  and  containing 

>riginal  dispatch  has  been  telegraphed,  the  twenty  words  or  less,  cost  twenty-eight  kreut- 

Lgent  of  the  station,  to  which  the  latter  was  zers ;  fourteen  kreutzers  are  charged  for  every 

lent,  informs  the  sender  of  it  by  a  telegram  additional  ten  words,  and,  besides,  two  kreut- 

vhich  takes  the  place  of  the  answer.    If  this  zers  for  the  blank.  The  same  charges  are  made 
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for  dispatches  sent  hj  railroad  telegraphs  from 
one  railroad  station  to  another. 

8.  In  the  duchj  of  Branswiok,  all  telefframs, 
of  twenty  words  or  less,  cost  eight  groschen. 

4.  In  Prussia  and  Saxonj,  dispatches  of 
twenty  words  or  less  cost  five  silbergroschen, 
if  addressed  to  points  lying  within  eleven  to 
eighteen  geographic^  miles;  ten  silbergro- 
schen,  if  ^dressed  to  points  lying  within  44 
to  55^  geographical  miles ;  and  fifteen  silber- 
grosohen,  if  addressed  to  points  at  a  distance 
of  upward  of  55^  geographical  miles.  One- 
half  these  rates  is  charged  in  addition  for 
every  additional  ten  words. 

6.  In  the  kingdon  of  Wnrtembnrg,  dis- 
patches sent  to  any  point  of  the  state,  and  con- 
taining twenty  words  or  less,  cost  twenty 
kreutzers ;  ten  kreatzers  are  chaiiged  for  every 
additional  ten  words. 

The  cost  of  dispatches  sent  from  Germany 
and  Austria  to  the  other  countries  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent  is  as  follows : 

1.  Dispatches  sent  to  Belgium,  if  containing 
twenty  words  or  less,  cost  on  an  average  one 
franc,  if  the  distance  does  not  exceed  fifty  kilo- 
metres (6}  geographical  miles).  Dispatches  of 
the  same  length  between  the  other  Prussian 
telegraph  stations  situated  west  of  the  Weser 
and  Werra,  on  one  hand,  and  all  Belgian  sta- 
tions, on  the  other,  cost  two  francs;  and  dis- 
patches of  the  same  length  between  the  Prus- 
sian stations  east  of  the  Weser  and  Werra,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Belgian  stations,  on  the 
other,  cost  three  francs ;  one-half  of  these  rates 
in  addition  for  every  additional  ten  words. 

2.  Dispatches  sent  from  Prussia  to  Denmark, 
if  the  distance  does  not  exceed  ten  geographical 
miles,  cost  one  franc;  dispatches  between  Den- 
mark, on  one  hand,  ana  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  all  Prussian  stations  on 
the  Baltic,  on  the  other,  cost  two  francs ;  dis^ 

Batches  between  Denmark  and  the  rest  of  the 
"russian  as  well  as  Saxon  stations  cost  three 
francs. 

8.  Dispatches  sent  from  the  states  belonging 
to  the  German- Austrian  Telegraph  Union,  with 
the  exception  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Nether- 
lands, to  any  point  of  France,  cost  three  francs, 
provided  the  stations  from  which  the  dis- 
patches are  sent  do  not  lie  east  of  the  Main- 
Neckar  Rulroad,  and  east  of  the  Weser  and 
Werra ;  in  that  case,  dispatches  to  any  point 
of  France  cost  four  francs.  Dispatches  from 
Wurtemberg  and  the  Netherlanas  to  France 
cost  only  two  francs. 

4.  Dispatches  from  Germany  to  Greece,  one 
franc. 

6.  To  Italy,  three  francs. 

6.  To  Norway,  two  francs. 

7.  To  Portugal,  one  franc. 

8.  To  (European)  Russia,  five  francs. 

9.  To  Sweden,  three  francs. 

10.  To  Switzerland,  one  franc.  Dispatches 
sent  from  any  point  in  Switzerland  to  another 
in  the  same  country  cost  one  franc. 

11.  To  S^ain,  all  dispatches  sent  from  states 


belonging  to  the  (German- Austrian  Telegraph 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  PruasiA,  cost  three 
francs;  dispatches  sent  from  Prossia  to  Spain 
cost  two  and  a  half  francs. 
12.  To  (European)  Turkey,  four  francsL 
The  so-called  transit  telegraph  rates  have 
been  fixed  as  follows : 

1.  Through  Belgium,  one  franc;  all  dis> 
patches  sent  from  the  Netherlands  through  Bel- 
gium and  France  to  Italy  and  Switzerland  cost 
only  two  and  a  half  francs. 

2.  Through  Denmark,  one  and  a  half  francs. 

8.  Through  France,  three  franca.  All  dis- 
patches from  the  Netherlands  through  Belgium 
and  France  to  all  other  states  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  only 
two  francs. 

4.  Through  Italy :  all  dispatches  exchanged 
between  the  boundaries  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  one  franc;  for  dispatches  ex- 
changed between  the  same  boundaries  and  Tur- 
key, three  francs. 

5.  Through  Russia,  five  francs. 

6.  Through  Sweden,  three  francs. 

7.  Through  Switzerland,  one  franc 

8.  Through  Spain,  for  all  dispatches  from 
the  states  belonging  to  the  G^rman-Austrisn 
Telegraph  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Pras- 
sia,  three  francs ;  for  dispatches  from  Prussia, 
two  and  a  half  francs. 

In  Suiita&rland  the  reduction  of  the  telegraph 
rates  from  one  franc  to  fifty  Rp.,  which  took 
effect  from  the  first  of  January,  1868,  gave  rise 
to  the  apprehension  that,  although  this  step 
forward  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  the  telegraph  administra- 
tion would  sustain  heavy  losses  in  consequence 
thereof,  and  that  a  considerable  de&<dt  would 
be  inevitable.  The  Federal  Connci],  npon  fix- 
ing the  budget  for  1868,  it  is  true,  made  no 
provision  for  this  prospective  deficit,  but  it  as- 
sumed that  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  telegraph  administration  would  balance 
each  other.  The  economical  results  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  telegraph  rates  in  Switzerland 
during  the  year  1868,  however,  prore  ^at  the 
above-mentioned  apprehensions  were  ill- 
grounded.  Besides  44,805  so-called  "  service  ^ 
dispatches,  there  were  telegraphed  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  year  1868: 


DOPATCRKS. 

""ftar 

'•^ar- 

Till li 

lacL 

Internal  dispatches. . 
IntemAUonal  ** 

1,506,S58 
283,687 

7M,6«6 
a45,lM 

Total 

1,878,980 

1,099,890 

The  number  of  international  dispatches, 
therefore,  which  were  alone  affected  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  telegraph  rates  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  But,  to 
correctly  appreciate  the  achievementa  of  the 
Swiss  telegraphs  in  the  year  1868,  we  mc§« 
add,  frirthermore,  that,  besides  the  aforesaid 
44,805    "service"  dispatches,  they   repeated 
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526,063  internal  telegrams  and  860,689  inter-  limitations  and  restrictions,  leaving  the  States  a  large 

national  dispatches.  mass  of  residuary  righto  and  powers  over  their  do- 

A .,  .^»«.»4a  ♦k^  .^/»/v;«x4>a  yv^  ♦Va  4^AiA«»«*v'k  ^A  mestio  oonoems,  and  making  the  States  coequal  m 

As  regards  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  ad-  ^p^^.  ^^  ^^^^  '^ghts :  and  that  the  result  of  the 

ministration,  tney  increased  from  o23,ooo  ir.  war  has  not,  and  snould  not,  in  any  manner  he  con- 

51  Rp.,  in  186T,  to  921,182  fr.  45  Bp.,  in  1868,  strued  to  impair  these  rights,  or  aggrandize  the  power 

although  the  expenses  increased  also  from  748,-  of  *^«  General  Government  to  the  endangerment  of 

'^%V?  K^  H^lSfVu"^''^''  ^''  ^'l  ^^^V  "^I^^Whatwereco^ethe  system  of  African 

in  1868,  leaving  m  the  latter  year  a  surplus  of  Blavei7  formerly  existmgm  a  portion  of  this  country 

74,281  fr.  89  Rp.  as  extinguished  h^  the  result  of  the  war,  and  that  fact 

TENNESSEE.       This      State      continued  is  ratified  by  a  binding  constitutional  amendment, 

throughout  the  year  to  be  the  most  discordant  ^^*  ^^^  ^e  regard  the  measures  of  the  Federal  Con- 

^«A  ;«♦!,«  TT«;^J(      Tk^  T».«-«i»4-,,./v  «,«-  ,•.»»««  gress,  bestowing  the  elective  franchise  on  the  black 

one  m  th  e  Union.    The  Legislature  was  unMii-  ^  {^  ^^  ^^^  ^d  withholding  it  from  large  num- 

inously  Republican  m  both  branches,  and  the  bers  of  the  white  race— the  owners  of  the  soil,  and 

Grovernor  was  one  of  the  extreme  representa-  payers  of  the  Government  taxes— as  a  ^ss  usurps- 

tives  of  the  same  party.     The  great  source  of  tion  of  power,  and  that  such  subjection  of  these 

irritation  and  of  the  consequent  troubles  and  ?*?^^^^^*^,!,<P^?*!,^^^                          lS^^' 

,!•       J        -■       .          ▲vj]*i<^       V            j.i>  is  a  poncy  uniust,  unwise,  and  oppressive,  and  tend- 

lisorders  has  been  the  disfranchisement  of  a  i^g  \o  excite  a  war  of  raies ;  an^that  aiv  measure 

large  mtyority  of  the  white  citizens  for  partici-  which  seeks  to  deprive  the  white  men  of  America  of 

pation  in  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Oonfeder-  their  rightfUl  position  of  superiority  and  supremacy 

icy  in  the  late  civil  war  ^  ^®  administration  of  the  Governments,  both  Fed- 

A  Republican  Oonveniion  was  hdd  in  Nash-  .^-jS.^at'rke^to^'ttt^'t^t^tf  fr;,i"r^fu! 

nlle,  on  the  22q  of  January,  to  choose  dele-  oan  i^UtuUon^              r  r       ^               r 

?ates  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  party  ^  ^^^^^  to  the  National  Democratic  Oon- 

wrhich  was  to  meet  at  Chicago  m  Ifay.    One  mention  was  afterward  prepared  by  a  commit- 

"^f"^  /'"i?  T^.  congrcMiond   district  was  tee  appointed  for  the  puiroee,  in  which  the 

added  to  the  State  Executive  Committee,  and  ^j,^^^^  „f  the  party  ih  poweV  in  Tennessee 

resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  ^le  high  ^^  vehemently  attacked  as  having  deprived 

estimation  m  which  the  delegates  held  the  the  State  of  "republican  govemmint  ka  un- 

eminent  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  derstood    by  Americans."     The    restrictions 

oyalty,  liberty,  and  progreM,  by  his  Excel-  g^ff^a^  the  arbitrary  power  exercised 

^??^"     •^^••r'"**'^*nJ    ^"TTrv^   *^l  by  the  Governor,  and  alleg^  attempts  to  bring 

state,"  and  hailing  with  "  mmgled  feelings  of  a^<,„t  the  supremacy  of  the  African  race,  were 

pleasure   and    dehght  th^   reinstatement   m  all  bitterly  denounced  as  among  the  "  oppres- 

jffice    as  Secretary  of  War,  of  E   M.  Stan-  giona,  usurpations,  and  miseries  to  which  this 

-on,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States."    A  Qt^Q  ^^^  ^een  subjected  by  the  minions  and 

somphment  was  also  paid  to  Joseph  Holt  for  agents  of  the  party  now  in  possession  of  the 

H8  "  courage  and  fldehty  to  the  Union."  Government  of  the  United  Stites." 

The  Conservatives  held  a  convention  m  the  j^  good  deal  of  trepidation  appears  to  have 
«mo  city  on  the  16th  of  Febrnao;,  to  name  been  caused  from  tiiie  to  time  in  different 
lelegates  to  the  Nation^  Democratic  Oonven-  ^^  ^f  the  State  by  the  exploits  of  a  secret 
.ion  at  New  York  In  the  resolutions  adopted  organization,  known  as  the  "Ku-klnx  Klan." 
)n  this  occasion,  they  indorsed  the  administra-  According  to  the  statement  of  Governor  Brown- 
ion  of  President  Johnson,  and  declared  him  j^^  this  was  a  military  organization,  "  com- 

0  be  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  and  Con-  ^  ^f  ex-rebel  soldiers,  and  those  in  sympa- 
lervative  people  of  Tennessee,  as  a  candidate  f^y  with  them,"  who  jdmed  at  the  overthrow 
or  the  next  presidency.  They  resolved,  how-  ^f  ^^  gt^te  government.  Many  vague  stories 
sver  to  support  any  other  good  man,  true  to  ^^^e  told  of  threats  and  violence,  of  assassina- 
he  Constitution,  and  to  the  rights  and  hberties  tions  and  outrages  committed  by  this  organiza- 

1  if  ?rP^'*-  ",  ^f*^^*  ^  P"*  \1  nomina-  tion  from  political  motives,  but  no  weU-authen- 
lon  by  the  Nation^  Convention.  At  a  subs^  ticated  instances  are  given  which  can  form  the 
uent  convention  of  the  same  pw;ty.  onthe  2d  ^^j^  ^f  any  reliable  Account 

f  June  a  platform  of  considerable  length  was  i^  j^^  the  following  correspondence 
^opted,  which  declared  m  favor  of  paymg  the  ^ssed  between  Governor  Brownlow  and  the 
lational  debt  in  current  paper  of  the  nation,  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
mil  of  taxmg  the  obugations  of  the  Govern-  j^^ . 

nent.     The  following  were  also   contained  '                             Ezxoxrnvi  Offios,    I 

imong  the  resolutions :  Khoxvilu,  Tbhit.,  Jvnt  16, 18b.  f 

SetoUed,  That,  as,  in  the  coarse  of  events,  the  mi.    » ,i     .       .                   »      j.      ^  t   ^     »v 

luestion  whether  a  State  of  the  American  Union  „       J    f""^  "  *  ~^^       *  dispatch  from  the 

'ould,  under  the  oompaot,  secede,  was  submitted  to     H-on.  Jllr.  Amell :      _„_„.____    . ,j  ,™. 

'  contest  of  arms,  and^  decided  in  the  negative :  and  to  W  Q  Brownlow  •                ^^" 

«  It  JB  wise  that  theories  in  government  should  be  The  Ku-ldux  searched  the  train  tor  me  last  night,  pla- 

^Dandoned  when  lound  impracticable,  therefore,  the  tola  and  rope  in  hand.   Bmpowor  me  to  call  npon  the 

Vmerican  people,  North  and  South,  should  accept  mOitarj  here  if  neceaaai^.tn  toot  name,  to  sapprew  all 

'Uch  decision  as  final  and  conclusive ;  nevertheless,  armed  and  masked  parties  in  this  vlclultr. 

f  e  assert  and  nuuntaln  that  the  Constitution  created  ^  propoM  to  flght  It  out                    B.  K.  ABIOCLL. 

ho  Federal  Qovemment  supreme  under  well-defined  This  is  but  in  keeping  with  what  is  going  on  in 
Vol.  vm.— M     A 
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other  ooonties  of  Middle  and  West  Tenneseee,  as  I  such  that  I  do  not  feel  jastified  in  msMng  this 

am  advised  by  reliable  men.  reGommendation.     They  have  a  military  or- 

I  therefore  oall  upon  you  to  fumish  a  oompanjr  of  ganization  in  this  State,  whose  avowed  object 

troops  for  the  oountiea  of  Lmooln  and  Marshall  jomt-  6"""'»''»""  "*            _J\J«j^«  a,^x  ««  j  #w-^  *v^ 

ly ;  one  for  the  county  of  Obion,  one  for  the  cJunty  "  to  trample  the  laws  under  foot  and  force  ihe 

of  Dyer,  and  one  for  the  county  of  Gibson.    Without  party  in  power  to  enfranchise  themselves  and 

troops  in  these  counties, '^^      "*' '                 *'  ^i    •                xi^.             ▼             ^   _^_i^:«_           i* 
forced,  nor  loyal  men  t ' 
and  liberties.    If  you                           , 

that  a  company  be  sent  to  Fayette  County.  ,.          ,,              .          ji^^«.-                  i 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  ©ral  Assembly  are  alarmed  for  their  personal 

W.  G.  BBOWNLOW,  Governor  of  Tennessee.  safety,  and  feel  disposed  to  sue  for  peace  npoD 

HiADQ'Bs  Dkp»t  of  THE  CuMBiBLAKD, )  t^®,  ^"^s  proposed  by  an  armed  mob,  they 

Louisville,  KT.,«rttn«  18, 1868.  J  will,  of  course,  take  a  different   view  of  the 

7b  hit  ExeeUmey   W,   O.  iniinlow,  Governor  of  subject.     Any  recommendation  of  this  kind,  if 

pnneuee,  KtunwiUe,  Tenn, :         ^  ^      .          ,  ^  made  at  alL  should  be  at  a  regular  and  noi  at 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  ^j^     ^don  of  your  body.     And    whether 

of  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst,  oontaminff  a  copy  of  "  ^^^^  o^omvi*  w*  -f "       *^j-       '^       .."^"^ 

a  dispatch  from  the  Hon.  S.  M.  AmeU  to  you,  and  spch  recommendation  and  corresponding  ae- 

your  request  for  troops  to  be  sent  to  certain  counties  tion  thereupon  shall  be  deemed  wise  at  yocr 

m  Tennessee.    You  say  that,  without  troops  in  these  adjourned  meeting  in  November  next,  can  be 

counties,  the  civil  law  cannot  >eenforoed.  nor  loyal  ^^j^  ^^j.^  g^ely  determined,  by  strictly  ob- 

men  allowed  to  exereise  their  rights  and  liberties.    I     „^«  • xi,^  ^^«jf„«*  ^*  4.i,™^„^«„n..«^««*J-.***^ 

have  the  honor  to  say  in  reply  that  the  mUitaiy  can  ^^^8  the  conduct  of  these  ujareconstractcd 

only  be  used  to  aid  and  sustain  the  civil  authorities  K-U-klux  rebels  and  their  sympathizing  snpport- 

in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  ers,  between  this  time  and  that.^' 

The  Bute  of  Tennessee  being  in  the  ftill  exercise  While  the  Legislature  was  in    session,  and 

tt^SJt^^VJh^U^S^^^^^^^^  beforeithi^  taken  final  action  on  ^y  of  the 

except  in  aid  and  support  of  the  civil  authority.    For  subjects  under  its  consideration,  a  Repnbhcan 

these  purposes,  troops  have  been  sent  to  various  lo>  Convention  was  held,  at  which  the  sentaments 

calities  at  your  request.    These  details,  together  with  of  the  party  on  these  topics  were  expressed  in 

the  present  demand  for  troops  to  assist  the  United  ^he  following  resolutions: 

States  omoere  m  collecting  the  revenue,  have  so  ex-  "I® 

hausted  the  force  at  my  command  as  to  prevent  the  JUsolved^  That  we  thoroughly  sastam  and  hoi»r 
complying  with  your  request  to  send  companies  to  the  administration  of  the  Governor  of  Tenneasee^tbe 
the  counties  named.      Very  respectfully,  your  obedi-  gallant,  fearless,  and  incorruptible  hero,  Hon.  wU- 
ent  servant,                    GEORGE  H.  raOMAS,  "*ni  G.  Brownlow,  and  we  espedally  approve  bis 
Migor-General  U.  S.  A.,  commanding.  calling  the  present  extra  session  of  the  Geoenl  A*- 
A            I              .  sembly  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  maantauiii^  in- 
General  Thomas  afterward  gave   it   as   his  violate  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  protecUn^deftiioe- 
opinion  that  certain  laws  passed  by  the  last  less  loyal  men  from  the  wanton  violence  ^Eu-klus 
Legislature  gave  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  bsnditti  and  othere^ded  and  encouraged  by  wealiLv 

the  Governor  of  the  Stete,  ample  powers  to  ""jijiS^r^?  Tha?  so  long  as  loyalty  is  .  virt«,«.3 

cope  with  these  disorders.      Ine    vxovemor,  treason  a  crime,  unrepentant  rebels  ahoold  oecopj 

however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  inti-  back  seats ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  opposed  to  e^ 

mated  an  intention  to  call  an  extra  session  of  franclusing  those  of  Tennessee  until  their  own  ws- 

the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  emergency,  f^^^^^^  «^^®  ""P^®  guarantee  that  it  can  safely  be 

This  he  soon  after  did  by  proclamation,  durect-  ^^'Aw^t^ai,  That  the  sectional  proeeription  whidi 

ing  the  members  to  meet  at  the  capitol,  on  the  would  seek  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  citizen  olcsis 

27th  of  July,  at  which  time  he  would  explain  State  because  he  was  bom  in  another  is  contrary  &■> 

fully  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view  in  call-  ^f.  genius  of  our  iMtitutions,  and  also  to  the  Coosa- 

s««  ♦k««,  ♦.^lr*+i>««  tution  of  the  Umted  States. 

mg  them  together.                                 :,.     ,      .  Besolv^,  That  the  Kepublican  Union  pwtv  of  Tea- 

ine   Legislature,  assembled   accordingly  in  nesseeare  desirous  to  administer  the  State  ^ven- 

extraordinary  session  on  the  appointed  day,  ment  as  economically,  and  with  as  light  taxation.  s» 

and  the  Governor  submitted  a    message    in  ^^^'^  possibly  be  done ;  nevertheleas,  w©  are  dtsa- 

which  he  recounted  in  general  terms  the  dep-  "^^  ^X"^^^  ""^^  °'^'?.TI  If  ^  *^f  ^'^j^  ^^ 

^;i-4.:^«»  ^f  *v^  Tr„  1 1        iri  ..        j      ii  j    ^  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  costvhs^ 

redations  of  the  Ku-klux  Klan,  and  called  on  it  ^j^y;  and  we  respectfully  ask  the  t^hesr* 

the  members  to  speak  and  vote  m  the  halls  of  now  in  session  to  pass  an  efficient  military  biU  Ox^ 

legislation  as  they  themselves  and  their  con-  will  enable  the  Governor  to  meet  any  emer^^, 

stituents  had   spoken   in  private  letters    and  trusting,  however,  that  no  emeigency  will  aiue  to 

petidons  caUing  for  the  militia  to  protect  them  ~K^;T*^,U'uf'ti.rSSS^ekof  the  S«.ft^.- 

m  their  persons  and  property.      Iwo   other  ernment  are  making  every  effort  to  destroy  the  oei: 

objects  which  he  recommended  to  the  atten-  of  our  State,  we  are  determined  to  sustain  the  saioe, 

tion  of  the  two  Houses  were,  the  finances  of  the  believing  that  the  loyal  citizens  never  will  penni* 

State  and  the  condition  of  the  Penitentiary.  !?\P">"^.^>^  of  Temiessee  to  bjs  di^moed  soi 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  political  disabil.  ^^rto"meef/r»                            7^ 

ities,  he  used  the  following  language:      I  have  State.     And  we  call  upon  the  Legiriatare  now  ia 

been  appealed  to  by  prominent  men  of  both  po-  session  to  pass  all  needml  laws  to  insure  the  prt^r^ 

litioal  parties,  to  urge  upon  you  the  proprietv  of  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  ths:  i> 

Zn^^f^'^^'r^^^T'^!*^^^^  """^^'l^^fT^^^^^             may  reqnir.  tb. 

upon  a  large  class  of  rebels.     The  conduct  of  presence  of  the  State  militia  witMK  any  giv2cooatT, 

that  class  of  people  has  been,  and  it  still  is,  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  convention  that,  if  ferii 
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practicable,  tlie  cost  of  such  military  should  be  borne  make  us  once  more  a  prosperous,  contented,  and 

oy  the  tax-payers  of  said  county.  united  people. 

Bespectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

No  sooner  was  the  Legislature  prepared  for  N.  B.  Fobbbst,             B.  F.  Chkatham, 

action,  than  petitions  for  the  removal  of  polit-  Wii.  B.  Bate,              Gm.  J.  Pillow, 

leal  disabilities  were  presented  in  large  nam-  John  C.  Bboww,           8.  B.  Andbbson, 

bers.    On,  n««>n  for  makm^this  request  was  Jo" «™ B^piSS,       Td-liSSi^* 

the  better  to  insure  peace,  harmony,  and  an  Bvshbod  B.  Jomrsoir,  Gbobob  Majtby, 

equal  participation  by  all  in  the  future  pros-  0.  W.  Gobdon. 

perity  and  onward  march  of  our  noble  State."  .        ^.^.       -      ^,                ,    ^  j.    -.  .,.x. 

The  general  disjfranohisement,  it   was   said,  .  ^  petition  for  the  removal  of  disabUities, 

"aUenatestoo  many  of  our  citizens  from  aprop-  ^JS^^  ^7  nearly  four  thousand  citizens,  m- 

er  interest  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  d^ding  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State, 

thereby  renders  certain  laws  in  many  localities  J^  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  Judge 

a  mere  nuUity."    On  the  1st  of  August  a  con-  Shackelford,  who  made  an  earnest  wid  elo- 

ference  took  place  between  several  prominent  q^ent  appeal  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 

officers  of  the  late  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  J^f  ®  ^^^  <>i  *?«  Peopl^  whose  political  ri^ts 

of  disclaimmg  any  encouragement  or  approval  5,*^  ^®®°  curtailed  for  the  past  three  years.  Ex- 

on  their  part  of  the  lawless  movements  exist-  Governor  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  at  the  same 

ing  in  any  part  of  the  State,  and  of  petition-  J}?^®  f^^e?  ^«  voice  to  the  general  prayer  for 

ing  the  General  Assembly  for  a  removal  of  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature, 

political  disabilities.     The  following  is  their  «»5  ^J®.^  ^^  *^®  law-makera  of  Tennessee  to 

memorial:  ^^^®  ™®    opportunity  to   distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  generosity  to  their  own  citizens. 

Nashvillb,  Avinut  1, 1868.  yfi^^^  th^ge  petitions  were  still  occupying  the 

To  the  BonordbU  Leqidaturt  of  Tmnestee,  now  f»  «&-  attention  of  the   Assembly,   a  supplemental 

eraordmaty  tmton :  message  was  received  from  the  Governor,  in 

eeded^b'^^^clL^^s^'S'^s'lS'^  ^^^^^  ^®  ®^^  *^**  ^®  ^^  induced  by  his 

STe  do,  a  deep  wlTcltide  for  X^p^iTand^^ft  "  "  ^^^  regard  for  the  author  of  the  enclosed 

our  great  and  glorious  State,  and  belonging  to  that  letter  and  ordinance,  Hon.  John  M.  Lea,"  and 

clas.s  in  Tennessee  who  are  regarded  by  some  of  its  by  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  integrity, 

authorities  as  hostile  to  its  present  organization,  we  "  to  submit  those  documents  to  the  deliberate 

jield  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  respectfully  invite  vour  consideration  "  of  the  members.     The  letter 

honorablebody  to  a  consideration  of  our  view  of  the  «   j  j***"^'"      v*   «**«  ***j«xi^*o.      a.«w  a^w^l 

means  that  may  avert  the  precipitation  of  the  crisis  ^^^^^^  ^  was  addressed  to  the  Governor,  and 

(vhich  is  acknowledged  to  oe  imminent.    Being  re-  called  upon  him  and  the  Legislature  to  com- 

xarded  as  identified  with  that  large  class  supposed  to  plete  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  Tennessee 

be  hostile  to  the  State  government,  we  beg  respect-  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 

'^Vr^^i^C^or^^U^Lt^U^l^I^il  OF^"-^-    Tbis  oriinance  recited  theVn^ 

leclaring  in  lus  late  message  that  we  seek  the  over-  disiranchisement  of  citizens,  and  the  oisposi- 

hrow  of  the  State  government,  or  to  do  any  other  tion  of  the  people  to  "  acquiesce  in  the  results 

ict  by  revolutionary  or  lawless  means.    Neither  we  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  late 

lor  those  with  whom  in  our  past  days  we  have  been  ^ivn  war,"  and  recommended  to  the  people,  in 

L'^socmted  oontempUte  anjr  such  rashness  and  folly ;  .,              '    -  ,     Generftl  Assemblv  an  ftmeiid- 

lor  do  we  believe  there  is  m  Tennessee  any  organiza-  '^^  name  01  ine  general  ASsemDiy,  an  amena- 

lon,  either  public  or  secret,  which  has  such  a  pur-  ment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  bestow- 

)oae.     And  if  there  be,  we  have  neither  sympathy  ing  the  right  of  suffrage  on  "  every  free  man, 

lor  affiliation  therewith.    We  beUeve  the  peace  of  ^hite  or  colored,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 

^^^lsiL^^X^^^:^^rr4^r  y««?  ''n .r**""^ f'^'t  """^"^  ®*^  ^^ 

ubmit  that  such  a  measure  mi^ht  more  strongly  tend  a  Citizen  of  the  county  wherem  he  may  offer 

o  bring  about  and  promote  collisions  than  to  conserve  his  vote  six  months  next  preceding  the  day  of 

he  harmony  and  good  order  of  the  country.    And,  the  election."      This   amendment   was  to  be 

aasmuch  as  the  supposed  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  in  accordance 

>tate  18  apprehended  from  that  class  of  the  commu-  „  .. .    „  ««^^„:««  :«  *i.^  JU.^;««««^  ♦t*-*  ><.«».«■ 

lity  with  which  we  are  considered  identified,  as  in-  ^'^^  »  provision  m  the  ordinance  that  every 

Lucement  and  reason  to  your  honorable  body  not  to  voter  m  favor  of  Its  adoption  should,  at  the 

•rganize  such  military  force,  we  pledge  ourselves  next   State  election,  write  or  print   on  his 

o  maintain  the  order  and  peace  of  the  State  with  ticket  tiie  word  "  convention,"   and  that   he 

;'p''p'^rt1h:l^rf  J'^tr^l^i^teSttriS'i  "elects  and  appoints  as  delegates  to  the  said 

a   their  execution,  trusting  that  a  reciprocation  of  convention  the  members  of  the  present  Gen- 

hese  sentunents  from   your  honorable  body  will  eral  Assembly."     If  a  minority  of  the  people 

reduce  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  remove  cast  votes  of  this  kind,  it  was  to  imply  that 

11  irritating  causes  now  disturbmg  sodety.     For  they  favored  this  amendment,  and  the  General 

irhon  It  18  remembered  that  the  large  mass  of  white  a«««w.vi«.    4.-u««    ^^■^r^n-r,4-i^^  ^    ^r^^a^^*^i■i^^^^ 

len  in  Tennessee  are  denied  the*right  to  vote  or  Assembly,  thus   oonstitutmg  a  constitutional 

old   office,  it  is  not  wonderful  or  unnatural  there  convention  for  the  purpose,  waa  to  mcorporate 

houid  exist  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  amon^  them,  it  into  the  organic  law  of  the  State  without 

Lnd  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  farther  action  on  the  part  of  the  people.     Af- 

'>^^^^^^^'>'^  *^*  prompt  and  efficient  action  on  the  ^^  g^^^^  debate,  in  which  the  prevailing  senti- 

art  of  the  proper  authorities,  for  a  removal  of  the  .                  ,  J    ,  ^  .,    .  ..  ^  *1  ^   .  ^w«^^:««* 

olitical  disabilities  resting  upon  so  many  of  our  ^^^^^  appeared  to  be  that  it  was  not  expedient 

cople,  would  heal  all  the  wounds  of  our  State,  and  to  entertain  this  question  at  the  present  ex- 
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traordinary  session,  the  whole  sahjeot  was  laid  provides  that  saj  person  who  shall  *'*■  unite 
on  the  table,  and  the  members  proceeded  to  with,  associate  with,  promote,  or  enoocu-^ 
the  work  for  which  thej  had  been  called  anj  secret  organization  of  persona  that  shall 
together.  prowl  through  the  country  or  towns  of  tbk 
The  question  of  organizing  a  militia  to  be  at  State^  by  day  or  by  night,  dLsgaised  or  otber- 
the  command  of  the  uoyemor  "  to  suppress  in-  wise,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  pcaoe 
surrection,  and  enforce  the  Laws  of  the  State,"  or  alarming  the  peaceable  citizens  of  any  por- 
came  up  most  prominently,  and  in  the  House  tion  of  this  State,  on  conyiction  of  any  tribunal 
was  referred  to  a  military  committee,  who  of  the  State,  shall  be  fined  not  less  tium  fire 
reported  a  bill,  giving  the  (loyemor  authority  hundred  dollars,  imprisoned  in  the  penitoitiaiT 
to  arm  and  equip  as  many  regiments  as  he  saw  not  less  than  five  years,  and  shall  be  rendered 
fit.  Petitions  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  infamous."  Full  directions  are  given  for  the 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  several  mem-  apprehenaon,  trial,  and  punishment  of  all  such 
bers  entered  a  protest  against  it,  but  it  passed  persons.  It  is  also  made  a  criminal  offence, 
the  House  without  modification,  and  went  to  entailing  the  same  punishment^  for  any  ooe 
the  Sinate,  where  it  met  with  more  deteniiined  voluntarily  to  feed,  lodge,  entertun,  or  con^ 
opposition.  After  much  discussion,  the  Senate  any  person  charged  with  crime  under  this  act 
re^naotedthe  law  ofl867,  establishing  a ''State  Several  acts  of  encouragement  and  aid  to 
guard,^'  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill,  such  organizations  are  specified  and  prohibited 
This  the  lower  House  would  not  concur  in,  under  heavy  penalties.  It  is  farther  provided 
and  the  original  bill  was  finally  agreed  upon,  that  all  public  ofScers  shall  swear  that  thej 
with  some  changes.  The  law  auSiorizes  the  never  belonged  to  the  Ku-klnx  Klan,  or  otha* 
Governor  to  organize,  equip,  and  call  into  disguised  body  of  men,  and  never  aided^  en- 
active  service  a  volunteer  force,  to  be  known  couraged,  or  countenanced  any  snch  organiza- 
as  the  '*  Tennessee  State  Guards,"  to  be  com-  tion. 

posed  of  *'^  loyal  men,  who  shall  take  and  sub-       As  a  further  measure  of  security,  a  oommi:- 

scribe  an  oath  to  support  the  Oonstitution  of  tee  of  three  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  a 

the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  to  proceed 

State  of  Tennessee.''    The  following  are  the  to  Washington,  and  lay  before  the  Ftesident 

most  important  sections  of  the  act :  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Tennessee,  and  ur;^ 

SEcnoif  A.  Beit  further  enacted.  That  whenever  a  }^  '' ^.  ta^©.  steps  to  give  protecli^  to  the 

full  representation  is  made  to  the  Governor  from  any  law-abiamg  citizens  Of  the  State."     This  coaa- 

oountv  or  counties  by  thej  ac^e  and  the  attomey-gen-  mittee  set  out  at  once  for  the  national  capital, 

eral  of  the  circuit  in  which  said  county  is  situated,  and  and  presented  an  address  to  President  John- 

the  Senator  and  Kepresentatives  aniT  ten  Union  men  g^n,  giving  account  of  the  operations  of  the 

of  good  moral  character,  of  said  county  or  counties,  ^\  v  ^5,  "^^^""•/'*  *^«  vi^*«*v**»  ui  laio 

that  the  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  and  the  good  citi-  ^a-klux  Klan,  which  it  declared,  on   tiie  *i- 

zens  of  that  county  or  counties  cannot  bo  protected  leged  authority  of  General  Forrest,  numbered 

in  their  just  rights,  on  account  of  rebellion  or  insur-  40,000  members   in    Tennessee    alone.     The 

reotion,  or  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  enforce-  President  was,  therefore,  urged  to  send  a  ""  saf- 

ment  of  law  and  order,  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  «>,;««♦  v,^«.Z^  f^^^^  ♦w  ♦i.o,^  04.««^  *       -j  *l 

hereby,  empowered  to  declare  martial  liw  in  any  ^?^?^^  i^®™  ^^f  ^®  *?  *^*',^**^.  to  aid  th* 

county  or  counties  of  the  State  for  the  protection  and  p^^"  autnonties,  to  act  with  them  in  suppress- 

safety  of  the  citizens  thereof,  and  to  Quarter  said  ing  these  wrongs,  and  bringing  to  tna]  the 

troops  within  any  cpunty  or  counties  so  declared  un-  guilty  parties,  giving  assurance  ^^»^  all  the 

der  martial  law,  m  such  number  as  may  be  necessary  u^^  will  beanfonWI  nrimA  nnni<4hA«1  atu?  nrrk- 

for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  l^^i  ^^  ♦5^1^  crime  puniatied^  and  pn>- 

Uves  of  the  citizens  thereof;  and,  furthermore,  as  it  ^^^^n  extended  to  such  officers  and  citizens 

is  right  and  proper  that  the  peaceable  and  law-abid-  AS  inay  attempt  to  execute  laws  or  prosecute 

ing  citizens  of  the  State  should  not  be  held  responsi-  further  violation."    In  reply  to  thia  address, 

ble  or  suffer  loss  for  the  violent  acts  of  such  turMent  General  Schofield,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in- 

communities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  a^-^^^  fi,^  ,»^t««^*+.va  *!*«*■  *\.^it ^^         • 

assess  and  collect  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  fuU  pay-  £?™©d  the  committee  tiiat  their  oommumca- 

ment  of  siud  State  guards  so  employed,  out  of  said  ^^^^  '^^  h®®^^  referred  to  General   Thomas, 

county  or  counties  declared  under  martial  law,  aa  and  that  officer  had  been  directed  to  report, 

provided  for  in  sections  8  and  4  of  an  act  passed  without  delay,  "  what  military  force,  in  addi- 

J'ebnmry  1, 1868,  chapter  xxxiii.,  entitled  *;  Aii  act  to  tion  to  that  now  under  his  command,  will  be 
amend  an  act  for  the  protection  of  sheriffs,"  etc.  ...     .  vi     -l.       .        .         ,,     ^  V  ,    -T 

Seo.  5.  Be  U/uHher  enacted,  That  upon  the  applican  req^wite  to  enable  him  to  give  all  needed  sid 

tion  of  the  sworn  statement  of  ten  or  more  known  to  the  civil  authorities  of  Tennessee."     Assnr- 

unoonditional  Union  men  of  good  moral  character,  or  ance  was,  moreover,  given  that  the  power  of 

three  justices  of  the  peace  of  any  county  in  this  State,  the  United  States  would  be  employed  "  wher- 

setting  forth  that  the  civil  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  ^-.^-.   „„^  ^^  a, «  «„  j*  «,««  v^  «^il^  a. 

and  ^t  the  law-abiding  citizens  cannot  be  protectei  fvej,  and  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary,  to  pn>- 


^iofen^ce'^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^''''^^  the  citizens  froi    its '  law-abiding    citizens."''  '^The    c^i^tte! 

made  their  report  on  the  16th  of  September. 

An  act  was  also  passed,  having  for  its  object    On  the  same  day  Governor  Brownlow  issned 

the  suppression  of  the  Ku-klux  Klan,  entitled    a  proclamation   against   the    Ku-klux   Khn, 

"  An  act  to  preserve  the  public  peace,"  which    recounting  the  action  which  had  been  tafcai 
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by  the  Legislatnre,  and  oalling  upon  the  "  good,  vising  the  overthrow  of  the  State  eovemment,  there- 
loyal,  and  patriotic  people,  white  and  colored,  hy  encouraging  these  handa ;  an^  whereaa,  certain 
/  »  *^  .  .  A^  oi.ri«  *^  •.-«««^;i  ™.S4.T,  rebel  newspapers  have  encouraged  these  men  by  de- 
of  every  county  in  the  State,  to  proceed  with-  ^ying  the  existence  of  the  KU-klux  by  ridiciling 
ont  delay  and  raise  companies  of  loyal  ana  their  acts,  and  fuling  to  condemn  them :  and  where- 
able-bodied  men,  and  report  the  same  to  me  as,  the  Legislature  has  amended  the  militia  law  and 
at  Nashville."  He  also  emphatically  declared  gjv«n  me  authority  to  meet  such  outrages :  now, 
Ws  purpose  of  udng  the  force  so  collected  if  J^^fi:  di'in^^iS-^'^r^S^'J^S: 
'*  compelled  to  put  down  armed  marauders,  ter  the  ranks  of  the  State  Guards,  be  mustered  into 
nrith  ^^  such  numbers  and  in  such  maimer  as  service,  and  aid  in  suppressing  lawlessness.  Those 
the  exigency  shall  demand,  whatever  may  be  enrolling  in  East  Tennessee  will  be  transported  to 
h>iA  A/^naoniiAnAAa  >^  NashviUo  and  armed  and  placed  under  the  command 
Dne  oonsequenc^.  of  GeneraJJames  A.  Cooper. 

It  was  alleged  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  Another  proclamation  a*%  be  duly  issued  deeignat- 

Grovemor  Brownlow's  admmistration  that  it  ing  the  counties  in  which  I  shall  declare  martial  law. 

vros  designed  to  use  this  military  force  to  con-  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  set  aside  civil  law  ana 

:rol  the  result  of  the  fall  election,  and  some  turn  over  oflfenders  to  the  military  to  be  tried  and 

Conservatives  even  advocated  a  complete  with-  punished  suj^narily     These  outrages  have  been  lon^ 

,          t     "  \T         ".     r^"*"^"       ^\'     1 borne,  but  the  Executive  la  not  to  be  caioled  or  tnfled 

Irawal  of  the  party  from  the  political  cam-  ^^    The  citizens  are  warned  againstharboring  any 

)aign.     An  address  of  the  Executive  Commit-  Eu-kluz.    *The  Governor  will  make  the  ffuards  nu- 

ee,  however,  announced,  toward  the  end  of  merous  and  effective  enough  to  make  Middle  and 

September,  that,  "  after  anxious  deliberation  West  Temaessee  as  orderly  and  quiet  as  East  Tennes- 

md  consultation  wi^  many  able  and  discreet  "^f^tStimony  whereof  I  have  signed  the  foregoing 

Dersons,"  they  had  "  resolved  upon  a  vigorous  and  affix  the  great  seal,  this,  the  aoth  day  of  January, 

prosecution  of  the  canvass  in  the  pending  con-    1869.  

}est  for  the  presidency,  in  behalf  of  Seymour  (Signed)           WILLIAM  G.  BBOWNLOW. 

md  Blair,  the  nominees  of  tJbe  Democracy  of  xhe  State  Penitentiary  is  represented  to  he 

:he  Union."    No  State  election  occurred  this  oyerorowded,  and  larger  provisions  are  required 

rear,  and  the  whole  vote  oast  at  the  presiden-  for  its  proper  management    No  effective  ao- 

ial  election  in  November  numbered  88,068.  tion  was  taken  in  the  matter  at  the  extra  ses- 

df  this  vote,  66,T67  were  in  favor  of  the  elec-  gion  of  the  Legislatnre.    The  number  of  pris- 

iion  of  Grant,  and  26,811  for  Seymour,  giving  oners  on  the  Ist  of  November  was  8M,  which 

ihe  former  a  nwyority  of  80,446.  showed  an  increase  of  61  in  three  months. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  State  have  been  xhe  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  met  on 

I  good  deal  embarrassed,  and  it  was  partly  for  9th  of  November. 

:he  consideration  of  these  that  the  extra  ses-  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
don  of  the  Legislature  was  called.  At  the  last  The  number  of  Territories  has  been  increased 
•ejnilar  session  these  affairs  were  intrusted  to  |,y  one  (Wyoming),  and  now  amounts  to  ten, 
I  Financial  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  if  ^^  include  the  unorganized  Indian  Terri- 
^ecretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  and  tory.  Further  explorations  in  the  unsettied 
he  president  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  The  region  serve  only  to  reveal  natural  resources 
nembers  of  this  Board  did  not  work  hanno-  of  the  greatest  variety  and  richness.  Along 
liously,  and  two  of  the  number  soon  resigned,  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  deposits  of  coal, 
md  afterward  continued  to  attack  the  action  iron,  and  other  minerads,  have  been  found,  and 
idopted  by  the  others.  The  consequence  was,  cities  and  towns  are  springing  up  with  marvel- 
in  injury  to  the  State  credit,  and  a  failure  to  ions  rapidity.  A  railroad  across  the  Northern 
•aise  funds  for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  Territories,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  to 
vhich  became  due  in  July.  Hence  arose  the  Seattle  in  Washington,  is  in  contemplation,  and 
lecessity  for  legislative  action.  An  act  was  numerous  branch  roads  are  projected  which 
massed  providing  for  a  new  Board  of  Fmance,  i^m  ^lo  much  toward  developing  all  this  vast 
o  consist  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  region  of  Territories.  The  people  on  the  fron- 
Tovemor,  and  authorizing  a  loan,  secured  by  tiers  have  continued  to  be  troubled  by  the  In- 
he  bonds  of  the  State,  to  raise  funds  to  meet  dians,  but  the  vigorous  policy  of  General  Sher- 
he  pressing  claims  upon  the  Treasury".  The  man  and  General  Sheridan  seems  to  have  had 
ipgregate  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  a  salutary  effect,  and  has  apparently  put  an  end 
^34,271,762.76.  to  open  hostilities  for  the  present  ^ee  Indian 

The  following  proclamation  may  perhaps  be  Wab). 

ef^arded  as  indicating  the  state  of  things  in  Arizona.— Tina  Territory  is  divided  into  the 

Tennessee  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1869 :  counties  of  Pima,  Yavapai,  Yuma,  Mohave,  and 

Whereat^  there  exist  in  Middle  and  West  Tennes-  Pahute,  all  of  which  are  large  and  sparsely 

eelawless  bands  who  set  at  d«iiiin<»dvill^^^  settled.      The  whole  extent  is  broken  up  by 

;«rtain  localities  renderit  impossible  for  civil  officers  •«««a:^  •v,/^^,**-^?^ -««/»/»fl  t'ki./^nn>>i  wi^fAi^  4iyv». 

o  enforce  the  Liws  of  the  StiJte ;  and  whereas,  those  gigantic  mountam  ranges,  through  which  flow 

nasked  villains,  called  Kii-klux,are  taking  prisoners  some  fine  nvers.     The  country  is  very  rocky, 

rem  jails  and  hanging  them  without  trial,  and  are  and  well  adapted  for  cultivation  only  along  the 


ibducting  passengers  from  railroad  trains,  and  noti-  streams,  though  there  is  much  excellent  graziug- 

Ving  conductors  of  Northern  birth  to  leave  the  State,  j^^     fj^        ^^  l^g^  deposits  of  rich  sUver 

hua  havmg  driven  four  conductors  from  one  road,  ~y     *  ^^„xi„  ^f  „  iS«;i  ^il^  ^;Ay.r.u  ♦^  «,^,.ir 

be  DecatuF  and  Alabama  road ;  and  whereas,  certain  ores,  but  mostiy  of  a  kind  very  difficult  to  worl^ 

imbitious  men  have  made  incendiary  speecnes,  ad-  and   mimng  operations   therefore  have   not 
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proved  very  profitable.    New  mines  have  been  proving,  and  as  a  consequence  the  dtiea  sod 

discovered  between  Wickenbarg  and  Prescott,  towns  of  the  Territorj  are  increasing  rapidly, 

which  are  said  to  be  very  rich.    A  large  por-  A  railroad  is  in  progress  to  connect  Denver 

tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Territorj  are  Citj  with  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  Xebraaka. 

Indians  and  Mexicans.    Tucson,  the  capital,  is  The  Governor  of  Colorado  is  A.  C.  Hnnt.    A 

an  old  Mexican  town  settled  abont  a  hundred  delegate  to  Congress  was  elected  this  year,  sad 

jears  ago,  and  contains  a  population  of  three  both  parties  held  nominating  conventions  in 

or  four  thousand  souls.    The  regular  election  June.    The  whole  vote  cast  for  del^ate  was 

for  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  for  members  to  8,167.  Of  these,  Bradford,  Republican,  received 

the  Legislature,  was  held  on  the  8d  of  June.  4,092,  and    Belden,  Democrat,  4,075,  which 

No  nominating  conventions  assembled,  but  the  gave  the  former  a  m^oritj  of  17.      Conven* 

Democrats  of  Yavapai  Countj  met  at  Wicken-  tions  were  held  by  bo&  parties  on  the  Ist  of 

burg,  and  put  up  the  name  of  John  A.  Rush  as  December,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  ad- 

a  candidate.    Richard  C.  McCormick,  the  Gov-  mission  of  the  Territorj  into  the  Union.    The 

emor  of  the  Territory,  was  brought  forward  as  Republicans    adopted   resolutions    requestang 

the  Independent  Union  candidate,  and  received  Congress  to  admit  it  at  once  on  snch  terms  as 

1,263  votes  out  of  a  total  of  2,098.    In  Yavapu  were  deemed  expedient.    The  Democrats  were 

County,  Democrats  only  were  chosen'to  theLe-  divided  on  the  subject,  some  of  tliem  being  id 

gislature;  in  the  other  four  counties  the  tickets  favor  of  immediate  admission  on  any  terms, 

were  made  up  without  regard  to  party,  and  the  others  being  opposed  if  negro  soffi^kge  was  to 

members  elected  were  about  equally  divided  be  made  a  condition. 

in  respect  to  political  sentiments.  Dakota.  —  This  Territory  is  as  yet  bnt 
Colorado. — ^Although  efforts  have  been  sev-  thinly  settled.  The  Government  owns  neariv 
ersl  times  made  to  have  Colorado  admitted  all  the  land.  Not  more  than  twenty  settle- 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  it  is  still  numbered  ments  make  any  pretension  to  the  name  d 
among  the  Territories.  Considerable  advance-  towns.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  anj 
ment  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  wealth  in  the  country,  and  agricultBre 
physical  characteristics  of  this  Territory.  It  has  scarcely  made  a  beginning.  SnfScient  id- 
extends  260  miles  from  north  to  south  and  875  vancement  in  industry  has,  however,  be«D 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has  three  natural  made  to  prove  that  it  is  an  excellent  eouitrv 
subdivisions.  The  eastern  third  is  a  region  of  for  raising  cattle.  Landed  property  aboot 
lofty  rolling  plains,  4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  the  capital,  Yankton,  is  said  to  have  increased 
the  level  of  the  sea,  watered  with  numerous  in  value  800  per  cent,  during  the  past  year, 
streams,  and  containing  much  fine  land  for  agri-  Eight  years  ago,  when  the  land  was  ceded  to 
cultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Beyond  this  the  Oovemment  by  the  Indians,  not  a  white 
plateau  is  a  mountain-belt,  varying  from  100  to  inhabitant  was  to  be  found.  The  present  Gov- 
200  miles  in  width,  within  whose  limits  peaks  ernor  is  Andrew  J.  Faulk,  and  J.  a.  Spink  rep- 
rise to  a  height  of  15,000  or  16,000  feet,  resents  the  Territory  in  Congress. 
The  forms  of  the  ranges  and  peaks  exhibit  a  Idaho. — Owing  to  the  remoteness  (^  thi^ 
great  variety,  and  in  their  combinations  produce  Territory,  and  the  want  of  ready  means  of  ae- 
some  of  the  grandest  mountain  scenery  in  the  cess,  its  growth  as  yet  has  not  been  so  rapid  as 
world.  Among  the  mountains  are  several  that  of  several  of  the  other  TerritoxiesL  The 
broad  expanses  of  plain  or  diversified  territory.  Northern^  Pacific  Railroad  will^  however,  lead 
which  have  received  the  name  of  the  '^  Parks  to  immigration  and  a  rapid  development  of 
of  Colorado.^'  These  vary  in  size  from  20  by  its  resources.  There  are  already  a  noml^  of 
50  miles,  to  100  by  200,  and  the  principal  ones  enterprising  towns  and  considerable  nuning 
are  four  in  number,  viz. :  North  Park,  Middle  business.  Frequent  reports  are  received  of  the 
Park,  South  Park,  and  San  Luis  Park.  The  last  discovery  of  new  silver-mines.  The  Governor 
mentioned  of  these  is  the  largest,  and  contains  is  D.  W.  Ballard,  who  is  also  the  United  States 
an  area  of  about  18,000  square  miles,  or  double  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  T^ri- 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  vast  tory.  At  the  election  for  delegate  to  Congress 
elliptical  bowl,  shut  in  by  mountains  varying  in  in  August,  5,820  votes  were  cast,  of  whii^  J. 
height  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet.  The  general  K.  Shafbr,  the  Democratic  candidate,  received 
level  of  the  plam  itself  is  6,000  feet  above  the  8,102,  and  T.  K.  Butler,  the  Republican,  2,^18l 
sea-level.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  and  Shafer^s  miyority,  884.  The  members  of  the 
most  salubrious  in  the  world,  and  the  whole  Council  are  Democrats,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
region  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and  resentatives  contdns  three  RepnbUcans  aad 
the  other  tmdeveloped  resources  of  nature,  nineteen  Democrats. 
San  Luis  Park  has  a  population  of  24,000,  for  the  The  following  are  the  counties  of  Idaho : 
most  part  a  mixture  of  Mexicans  and  Indians,  nhim.            ooontySMt. 

who  have  adopted  in  a  great  measure  the  hab-    ■^*»  • 'SSJjt  r?^ 

its  and  customs  of  Europeans.     The  western  Boift?!!.**.'.\*!!*.!wiSo(§^ 

part  of  the  Territory  is  almost  an  unknown  Idaho*.*. V.V.V.V.'.*.. Florence 

land,  uninhabited  and  unvisited  save  by  adven-  Kootenai.... (UnorRanlzod.) 

turous  miners.  MontarM. — ^The   progress  of  settlement  in 

The  mining  interests  of  Colorado  are  im-  Montana  has  been  chiefly  from  the  Pacific  coa»e, 


LahToh (Cnoroaiied.) 

Nes  Perce Lew^tca 

Owyhee SflrerCitj 

Oneida MaladeCkj 

Shoshone FlerK  Ci? 
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and  all  the  towns  are  in  the  western  portion  of  emment  of  the  new  Territorj  of  Wyoming, 

the  Territory.    On  the  1st  of  July,  the  entire  which  was  formed  from  a  portion  of  Dakota, 

population  was  88,876 ;  the  real  and  personal  with  small   additions  from  Montana,  Id&ho, 

property  was   valued  at  $9,400,000.     There  Utah,  and  Nehraska.    The  boundaries  are  as 

were  243,427  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  follows,  viz. :  Commencing  at  the  intersection 

The  products  of  the  mines  were  rapidly  becom-  of  the  27th  meridian  of  longitude,  west  from 

ing  a  source  ofprofit;  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  Washington,  with  the  45th  degree  of  north 

refined  and  run  into  bars  at  that  time  was  latitude,  and  running  thence  west  to  the  34th 

$8,640,000.    Bituminous  coal  of  superior  qual-  meridian  of  west  longitude ;   thence  south  to 

ities  has  been  discovered,  which  will  be  par-  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  east 

ticularly  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  to  the  27th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  and 

metallic  ores.    The  great  interest  of  the  Terri-  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning.    The 

tory,  however,  will  be  its  agriculture.    It  con-  rights  of  property,  now  pertaining  to  the  Indi- 

tains  some  of  the  most  productive  lands  in  the  ans  in  this  territory,  are  secured  to  them  until 

IN'orthwest,  and  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  extinguished  by  treaty;  and  the  United  States 

for  steady  industry  to  cultivate  the  soil  Uian  to  expressly  reserves  the  power  to  divide  the  Ter* 

take  the  doubtful  chances  of  getting  gain  from  ritory  into  two  or  more,  or  to  attach  any  por- 

the  mines.    A  corporation  known  as  the  North-  tion  to  another  State  or  territory  as  may  be 

west  Transportation  Company  was  organized  deemed  best.    A  Governor  and  Secretary  are 

in  !N'ovember,  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  running  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  hold  office 

a  line  of  steamers  up  the  Missouri  from  Sioux  four  years;  and  a  Legislature  is  to  be  elected 

City  to  Fort  Benton,  thus  establishing  commu-  by  the  people,  which  shidl  consist  of  a  Council 

nication  with  the  great  States  to  the  East,  of  nine  members,  which  may  be  increased  to 

During  the  past  season  five  steamers  were  em-  thirteen ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  of 

ployed  in  the  business  of  the  company,  having  thirteen  members,  which  may  be  increased  to 

a  carrying  capacity  of  2,000  tons.    The  Legis-  twenty-seven. 

lature  of  Montana  met  at  Virginia  City  on  the  This  Territory  was  formerly  the  abode  of  the 

9th  of  December,  and  the  Governor  in  his  ad-  Crow  Indians.    The  advancement  into  its  lim- 

dress  recommended  the  encouragement  of  im-  its  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  once  drew  after 

migration  from  Northern  Europe  as  a  counter-  it  a  line  of  settlements,  with  a  rapid  springing- 

poise  to  the  rapid  infiux  of  Chinese.    The  Gov-  up  of  towns  in  the  wilderness.    The  first  stake 

ernor  is  Green  C.  Smith,  and  J.  M.  Cavanaugh  was  driven  at  Cheyenne,  on  the  18th  of  cTaly, 

is  the  delegate  in  Congress.  1867,  and  in  one  month  there  was  a  town 

New  Mexico, — There  have  been  some  new  of  8,000  inhabitants  on  the  spot.  These  were, 
discoveries  of  silver  during  the  year  in  New  however,  made  up  in  a  large  measure  of  ad- 
Mexico  which  promise  very  rich  results.  The  venturers  and  disreputable  characters.  No 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  is  undoubtedly  sooner  was  a  new  station  established  at  Lara- 
great,  but  is  said  to  be  equalled  if  not  excelled  mie,  than  a  large  part  of  this  population  de- 
by  its  agricultural  resources,  which  only  wait  parted  from  Cheyenne,  but  the  more  respect- 
for  enterprise  to  yield  profitable  returns  for  la-  able  portion  remained,  and  a  permanent  city 
bor  and  capital.  The  territorial  Governor  is  has  undoubtedly  been  founded  there.  One  year 
Robert  B.  Mitchell,  the  delegate  in  Congress,  from  its  first  inception  it  had  a  population  of 
Charles  P.  Clever.  Considerable  Democratic  4,000,  and  had  a  newspaper  already  started, 
gains  were  reported  at  the  last  election.  "  The  Weekly  Rocky  Mountain  Star."     The 

Utah. — It  is  stated  on  good  autiiority,  that,  resources  of  the  Territory  are  believed  to  be 

out  of  the  43,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Utah  very  great,  but  are  almost  wholly  undeveloped. 

Territory,  not  more  than  500,000  are  capable  The  Indian  Territory  is  still  unorganized, 

of  cultivation.    Most  of  that  which  is  actually  and  chiefiy  occupied  by  reservation  s  for  th* 

cultivated  is  occupied  in  little  farms,  of  ten  to  Indians  and  broad  pastures  for  the  buffalo, 

fifteen  acres,  and  frequently  requires  artificial  TEXAS.    At  the  opening  of  the  year  1868y 

irrigation.    The  soil  is,  however,   quite  mo-  Texas  formed  a  part  of  the  "  Fifth  Military  Dis- 

ductive,  and  under  excellent  cultivation.    The  trict,"  General  Hancock,  commander,  and  was 

present  population  of  the  territory  is  estimated  at  the  same  time  under  the  immediate  com- 

at  115,000.    Immigration  is  encouraged    and  mand  of  GeneralJ.  J.  Reynolds  of  the  "Die- 

aided  by  the  Mormons,  whose  agents  travel  in  trict  of  Texas.''    In  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 

Europe  to  obtain  proselytes,  and  are  supported  ceding  year.  General  Hancock  had  been  ap- 

by  the  community  at  home.    The  Gx)vemor  of  pealed  to  by  Governor  Pease,  to  order  a  trial 

Utah  is  Charles  Durkee,  and  the  Superintend-  by  military  commission  of  a  man  charged  with 

ent  of  Indian  Affairs,  F.  H.  Head.   William  H.  murder,  in  Uvalde  County,  on  the  western 

Hooper,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  represents  the  Ter-  frontier.   The  only  reason  giyen  for  thus  super- 

ritory  in  Congress.  seding  the  action  of  the  civil  tribunals  wasy 

Waehijigton, — Governor,  Marshall  F.  Moore,  that  the  county  had  ^^  only  about  one  hundred 

Olympia;  delegate  in  Congress,  Alvan  Flan-  voters  in  a  territory  of  about  nine  hundred 

ders,  W  alia  Walla.  square  miles,"  and  it  was  not  probable  that 

Wyoming, — An  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  prisoners  could  be  ^^kept  in  confinement 

July  25,  1868,  provided  for  the  temporary  gov-  long  enough  to  be  tried  by  uie  civH  courts  of 
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the  coanty."    G^n^ral  Hancock  conld  not  see  oonclnsion  that,  while  anj  ]>erBOii8  are  to  be 

in  this  oa^e  sufficient  reason  for  the  exercise  of  found  wanting  in  affection  or  respect  for  the 

the  authority  rested  in  him,  of  ordering  a  trial  Government,  or  yielding  it  ohedience  from  m^ 

by  military  commission,  ^^  when  in  his  judg-  tives  which  you  do  not  M>prove,  war  and  not 

ment  it  may  be  necessary."    He  said:   ^^  At  peace  is  the  status^  and  all  such  persons  are  the 

this  time  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  profound  proper  subjects  for  a  military  penal  jmisdio- 

peace.    The  State  government  of  Texas,  organ-  tion.'' 

ized  in  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  The  registration  of  voters  under  the  pro- 
United  States,  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  visions  of  the  reconstruction  acts  took  place 
proper  powers.  The  courts  duly  empowered  in  1867,  but  a  revision  of  the  lists  was  made  in 
to  a^ninister  ^e  laws,  and  to  punish  aU  offend-  January,  1868.  Under  the  former  oommasder 
ers  against  these  laws,  are  in  existence.  No  the  following  memoranda  and  questions  had 
unwiUingness  on  the  part  of  these  courts  is  been  issued  from  the  military  headquarters  for 
suggested,  to  inquire  into  the  offences  with  the  instruction  of  the  registrars  : 
which  the  prisoners  in  question  are  charged ;  j|i„«^^  ^/  dismsali/lcationB,  for  tiks  ^^ida^  ^ 


nor  any  obstructions  whatever  in  the  way  of  th«  BoanU  of^iaaidnn,  uid&r  the  miFifm§  iul, 

enforcing  the  laws  against  them  said  to  exist  pa$»td  MartX  S,  1867,  (and  ih$  hill  n^pUmtidmj 

Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  good  iherdo: 

ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  extraordinary  l*  Every  person  who  bos  acted  as  United  ^ates 

power  vested  in  the  commander  to  organize  a  Senator  or  Representative. 

•L;iu«»«  »^««<».;<».:^..  Ax»  *\^«.  4.«5«i  ^f  4.i.»  ^^^^..o  2.  All  who  nave  acted  as  electors  of  FTesidsit  or 

military  commission  for  tne  trial  of  the  persons  yioe-President. 

named.^  8.  Every  person  who  held  any  position  in  the  Are/ 

He  also  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  mili-  or  Navv  of  the  United  States. 

tary  power  should  be  invoked  in  such  a  case,  „*•  All  persons  who  held  any  position  sndcr  ti» 

And  dApUrAd  that  tliA  nnwAra  nnaaAiwfld  hv  thA  United  States,  in  which  they  were  required  to  take 

ana  aeciarea  tnat  tue  powws  possessea  Dy  tne  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^     entered  upon  th?  duties  of  rf- 

Btate  government  were  sutiicient  for  the  trial  fl^e ;  such  as  offloers  in  the  cDstom-honse,  post-oflke. 

of  prisoners  of  this  kind,  and,  if  those  powers  mint,  judj^s,  and  all  offloers  of  the  United  S(^4» 

were  not  exercised,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  court,  United  States  marshals,  and  depntiea. 

"indolence  or  culpable  inefficiency  of  the  offi-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^«  ^^  Governor  of  the  State,  Sta^e 

cersnow  charged  with  the  execution  and  en-  *®^*'?rir*^P'^''*^L^V*~^*^''^^^!f,S^^ 

i^              .     ?  ir^,            ^  oA^v.«uivu  ouu  ou  ^^^  jQi  Qfi^jere  provided  for  m  the  oonstitiztum  rfthe 

forcement  of  the  laws  under  the  authority  of  state,  made  in  1845  and  1852,  indndin^  jndg»  rf 

the  State  government.^'     This  called  forth  a  courts,  justices  of  peace,  clerks  of  oomts  and  de^ 

reply  from  Governor  Pease*,  who  denied  the  ties,  sheriffs  and  deputies,  constables  and  depouee,, 

statement  that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  tax-coUectors,  assessora,  ooronere,  police,  joiore,  aa- 

profound  peace,  and  declared  that  a  large  ma-  ^--™»  ;^r^J^:'^' ^^^^^  ^^ 

jonty  of  the  white  population  was  "  embit-  public,  and  all  commissioned  officers  in  the  St^ 

tered  against  the  Government,'^  and  regarded  militia.    Every  i>erson  who  has  acted  as  mayor  of 

the  legislation  of  Congress  as  unconstitutional  *^®  ^^»  treasurer,  comptroller,  reoorder,  aldefnun, 

and  "  hostile  to  their  interests."    He  argued,  S«^*??'f  *""^^%Vi?'^!?^  ""l^^  ^^'^^ 

.iT  r 'A          /T    j^       -  A^       .«!^  ^  Hospital.amemberoftheBoardof  Health,  a  oommis- 

moreover,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  military  gioner  of  elections  and  hisolerks,chief  of  police  Ika- 

commander  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  tenant  of  police,  and  all  who  have  served  on  tbepo- 

laws  and  tribunals  in  his  district  and  protect  li<»  force.    Wardens  and  under-wardeos  of  the  par- 

the  rights  and  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  peo-  ^?  P™^'^  "»^  workhouse,  board  of  school-directorej 

pie.    General  Hancock  addresaefto  Gove^r  Z^^^J^rt^'^fi^^^'SS^^^^ 

Pease  a  long  letter  under  date  of  March  9th,  in  tendent  of  pubUc  schools,  inspectors  of  tofeiooo^flour, 

which  he  dealt  severely  with  the  proposition  beef,  and  pork,  and  weignts  and  measnrea.  mansg^s 

of  the  latter,  that  the  people  should  be  de-  of  the  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  bfind,  and 

prived  of  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  ad-  ■*'?{!°^^!?S°?Sio"^^  iaa^  w.^-*.,^  ♦».„   i 

51.:«:^««*j^«  ^r :.,  *:      V              ax.                    i.  •  -All  who  m  1862  and  1864  registered  tnemselTes  is 

mmistration  of  justice  because  they  were  not  m  aUens,  or  who  obwned  protection  papers  from  tike 

sympathy  with  the  Government,  and  expressed  representatives  of  forugn  powers. 


aVko/^lnfrkW  ^'""  Hguuuib  bua  uuivvu  oiawss,  ur  gave  bao.  ana  0002- 

Tj        1       J       -xi-     XI-     »p80*"^f  *y  fort  to  the  enemies  thereof,  is  disqualified  frtan  t<^- 

necessary.      He   closed   with    the    foUowmg  ing. 

remarks  upon  the  letter  of  the  Provisional  QraBnoNSTossAiTBWsREDBTPwiaoarsFBOFoaisaio 

Governor:  "I  have  found  but  little  else  m  beoibrb. 

your  letter  but  indications  of  temper,  lashed  1.  Have  you  been  United  States  Senator,  Be^ac- 

into  excitement  by  causes  which  I  deem  mostly  sentative,  or  elector  of  President  or  Yioe-Preadect, 

imaginary;  a  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  ^^Z^J^^  H^'^fS  ^^^^  26, 1861 1 

^^«r.»«X«Tn  ^r^;,i;^T«a    ««^   ««  ;«%4^rvi»«o„.^^^  r.f  2.  Did  vou  hold  auy  offioe  uudcT  tho  Umtcd  State* 

of  your  own  opinions,  and  an  intolerwice  of  Government  of  any  kkd  whatsoever,  before  Jamaiy 

the  opinions  of  others ;  a  desire  to  punish  the  26, 1861 1 

thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  differ  with  8.  Did  you  hold  an^  office  under  the  governmect 

you,  and  an  impatience  which  magnifies  the  ^^  this  State,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  to  which  to« 

shortcomings  of  officials,  who  are,  perhaps,  as  "^^p^^f^^  or  anpointed,  prior  to  Januanr  »,  1^1 » 

earnest  and  conscientious  in  the  diLhar|e'  of  ^^ntfof  l^  kfd  ^l±Z^^X  w^efv^w^ 

their  duties  as  yourself,  and  a  most  unsound  elected  or  appointed,  prior  to  January  S6  1861. 
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6.  Did  yon  in  1808  or  in  186*  register  yourself  as  tuma  have  been  made,  was  64,888:  for  the 

?™n'tSvMny  for^^^              ^'^'"  ^"^  convention,  48,142 ;  against  a  convention,  11,- 

in  cose  any  of  the  preoediSg  queationfl  are  answered  ^Si  ^,^5^"*^  ^  J*^^''»  80,896. 

'  Yes,"  or  snonld  yon  know  they  should  be  so  an-  -Lhe  delegates  chosen  to  frame  a  constitution 

iwereoL  it  would  be  proper  to  ask  the  foUowinff :  for  the  State  of  Texas  met  in  convention  on 

6.  Were  you  in  the  Confederate  service,  maitary,  the  1st  of  June,  in  pnrsnance  of  a  military  or- 

&°^i^'h^uf^"tlS.^  S^lS's^r  *"  d«r  issued  on  the  5th  of  May,  by  GeneiS^Bn- 

If  answered  "  Yes,"  or  if  you  know  it  to  be  so,  they  cnanan,  who  was  at  that  time  holdmg  tempo- 

nust  not  be  registered.  rary  command  of  the  Fifth  Military  District 

On  the  11th  of  January,  General  Hancock  V^^^  *o  *^®  arrival   of  General    Rousseau, 

ssued  an  order  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  ^^^  ^^  ^®®^  appointed  to  succeed  Hancock, 

jonstruction  given  to  the  disqualifying  clauses  T]be  convention  consisted  of  ninety  members, 

>f  the  reconstruction  acts  in  these  memoranda,  '^P®  ^^  whom  were  negroes,  and  but  eight  or 

md  informing  the  registrars  in  Texas  that  they  ^^^  o^  tjtie  whites  were    adherents  of  the 

iv^ere  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  effect  as  instruo-  I>cmocratio  party.    The  body  was,  however, 

ions  to  them,  but  that  the  members  of  the  i^carly  equally  divided  into  a  party  inclmed  to 

3oard  were  to  "  look  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  moderate  action,  headed  by  A.  J.  Hamilton,  a 

aws  alone,  for  the  rules  which  are  to  govern  former  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State,  and 

hem  in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  im-  «  ?^J  ^^  ^7  ^«  brother,  Morgan  Hamilton, 

)ortant  duties  imposed  upon  them."    In  case  whose  temper  prompted  extreme  radical  meaa- 

my  questions  arose  as  to  the  right  of  persons  ^J^^*    General  E.  J.  Davis  was  chosen  to  pre- 

-o  be  registered,  the  applicants,  he  said,  should  ^^<*®  ^^^^  *^®  deliberations  of  the  convention, 

lave  a  right  to  appeal  fi-om  the  decision  of  the  Provisional  Governor  Pease  submitted  a  mes- 

5oard,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  should  ^age,  suggesting  some  of  the  measures  which 

hen  be  forwarded  to  the  military  headquar-  ^®  deemed  it  important  for  the  convention  to 

ers.    Such  appeals  were,  in  fact,  made;  and  Adopt;  among  other  things  he  recommended 

n  a  number  of  instances  the  decision  of  the  ^**  ^^®y  declare  null  and  void  aJf  initio  the 

'cgistrars  was  reversed.  ^^  of  secession  and  all  laws  repugnant  to  the 

The  whole  number  of  white  citizens  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 

Hate  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  repeal   all  laws   making   any  discrimination 

inder  the  old  laws  is  said  to  be  about  80,000 ;  against  persons  on  account  of  color,  race,  or 

he  number  registered  under  the  operation  of  previous  condition.'    The  first  part  of  this  reo- 

he  reconstruction  acts  was  66,678.    The  num-  ommendation  introduced  into  the  convention 

)er  of  colored  persons  registered  was  47,581,  *  qnestion  which  led  to  a  long  and  heated  de- 

naking  the  whole  number  of  registered  voters  ^**®»  *^^  ^^  finally  settled  by  a  close  vote  re- 

L 04, 26  9.  jecting  the  proposition  on  which  the  discus- 

Before  the  election  took  place,  which  was  ^ion  was  based,  to  declare  null  and  void  all 

)rdered  for  the  14th  and  15th  of  February,  a  ^^  of  any  "body  or  assemblage  of  persons  or 

[Conservative  Convention  was  held  at  Houston,  ^^^  "\  Texas  calling  themselves  a  convention 

vhich  occupied  three  days  in  its  deliberations,  ^^  Legislature,  and  not  having  the  sanction  of 

md  put  forth  a  platform,  the  leading  features  *^®  Congress  of  the  United  States."    This  was 

)f  which  were  opposition  to  negro  suffrage  and  called,  throughout  the  discussion  on  the  sub- 

o  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction.  J®^*?  ^^®  ^  initio  question.    Propositions  were 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  made  both  for  further  disfranchisement  and 

idopted :  ^^^  ^^  removal  of  disabilities,  but  nothing  of 

Raiolv^,  That  the  question  of  African  equality  Mnportance  was  done  on  either  of  these  sub- 

ises  far  aoove  all  questions  of  party,  and  is  vital  to  JCCts.     Ine  subject  of  diviamg  the  State  was 

he  future  interests  of  this  State,  as  subordinate  to  brought  up,  but  met  with  general  disfavor. 

hat,  we  cheerfully  concur  with  all  parties  who  are  The  Governor,  in  his  message  at  the  opening 

"C4th^fe^"l?^'K*d:t;>nnin.tion  of  the  conrendon  had  declared  that  crime  was 

>f  the  Radical  party  to  weate  a  convention,  and  yet  ^^7,^^  ?<>  prevalent  m  Texas  as  at  that  moment ; 

lesirinflr  to  express  our  opposition  to  the  Afrioaniza-  and  a  few  days  later  a  nulitary  order  was  is- 

ion  of  Texas,  we  recommend  the  people  of  the  State,  sued  by  General  Reynolds,  of  the  District  of 

'ntitled  to  register,  U)  do  so  and  vote  against  a  con-  Texas,  which  declared  that  reliable  information, 

;r4°",i:^.5X^'fSrt^'?orj'*iT^^^  '^^-^d  at  the  headquarters  showed  that  S 

or  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  on  the  many  counties   "organized  bands  of  lawless 

)asis  of  creating  a  constitution  without  negro  Buffira^,  men"   were  committing  murders  and  other- 

ind  asking  Congress  to  accept  the  same,  believmg  wise  violating  the  laws  and   disturbing  the 

,hat  we  should  only  be  recognized  as  in  the  Union  p^ace  of  the  country.    This  subject  was  taken 

L^t^Zt^^^^opTe^^                           ""^  Sp  in  the  Constitutional  Coniention   and  a 

Jietohedj  That  while  we  are  unalterably  opposed  special  Committee  on  Crime  and  Lawlessness 

:o  negro  supremacy,  we  are  in  favor  of  securmg  to  was  appointed  to  Investigate  the  matter  and 

hem  the  full  protection  of  all  their  rights  of  person  report  for  the  information  of  the  delegates, 

mdof  property, underjustkwsbeanngequallyonall.  jheir  report  was  submitted  on  the  80th  day  of 

The  whole  vote  given  on  the  question  of  June,  and  stated  that  about  900  homicides  had 

tiolding  a  convention,  so  &r  as  authentic  re-  been  committed  in  l^e  State  since  the  close  of 
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the  war  in  1865.    Of  these,  804  had  been  per-  of  things.    These  causes  were  stated  to  he :  1. 

petrated  since  the  first  of  January.     These  The  ^^  general  demoralization  resulting  frcHii 

crimes  were  attributed  to  political  differences,  the  war,  and  the  absence  of  an  j  goTemmeiit, 

and  a  spirit  of  intolerance  toward  sentiments  civil  or  militarj,  for  several  monUis  after  the 

of  ^*'  loyalty  "  to  the  Government.     ^*  Many  of  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  sadden  disbai^' 

the  persons  murdered,"  said  a  majority  of  the  ment  of  a  large  number  of  Federal  and  Confed- 

committee,  *^were  loyal  men,  and  were  mur-  erate  soldiery,"  who  were  thus  released  from 

dered  for  their  loyalty."    This  was  denied  in  a  military  restraint  at  a  time  when  the  checb 

minority  report  submitted  some  days  later,  of  civil  law  were  also  wanting ;  2.  The  '^  disor- 

though  prevalence  of  crime  in  many  parts  of  ders  had  been  increased  in  manj  localities  bj 

the  State  was  admitted.    The  result  of  the  in-  taking  the  execution  of  the  laws  from  the  civil 

vestigation  took  the  form  of  a  resolution,  ap-  authorities,   without  replacing   them  by  any 

pointing   two   commissioners   to  proceed  to  other  power ; "  8.  The  "  inefficiency  of  judicial 

Washington  and  lay  before  Congress  "  the  con-  and  ministerial  officers  appointed  by  the  mih- 

dition  of  lawlessness  and  violence  prevalent  in  tary  authorities ; "  and,  4.  The  *"*•  changed  condi* 

this  State,  and  urge  the  immediate  necessity  tion  of  society  resulting  from  the  emancipatioB 

for  action  on  the  following  matter :  of  the  negroes,  the  indolent  habits  and  tluevi^ 

**  1.  The  adoption  of  some  law  or  regulation  disposition  evinced  by  them,  and  the  torbnleat 

that  will  secure  the  filling  of  all  State  provi-  spirit  which  they  have  manifested,  instigated 

sional  offices  with  competent  and  loyal  incum-  by  bad  and  designing  men^  and  in  many  in- 

bents.  stances  supported  by  the  officers  of  the  Freed- 

'^2.  The-  organization  of  loyal  militia,  to  be  men^s  Bureau." 

placed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  The    committee   denied    that    fi-eedom  of 

loyal  provisional  authorities  of  Texas."  speech  and  of  political  sentiment  was  not  al- 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  resolution  was  lowed  in  the  State,  and  intimated  that  a  lib- 
passed  appropriating  $26,000,  and  placing  the  era!  and  efficient  government  was  all  tiiat  wft» 
same  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  "  to  en-  needed  in  Texas.  In  the  midst  of  these  inves- 
able  him  to  offer  suitable  rewards  for  the  ar-  tigations  on  crime  and  lawlessness,  a  riot  oc- 
rest  and  apprehension  of  the  desperadoes  "  curred  at  MiUican,  in  which  several  persons 
who  were  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  commu-  lost  their  lives.  An  armed  band  of  negroes^ 
nity,  and  to  **  ferret  out  their  hiding-places."  with  a  '^parson"  at  the  head,  set  forth  on  aa 
This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  General  Bn-  expedition  of  vengeance  for  the  supposed  haag- 
chanan  for  his  approval,  and  returned  with  the  ing  of  a  negro  in  the  Brazos  valley,  and  came 
following  objections :  in  collision  with  the  sheriff  and  his  /kmm,  who 

^^  1.  He  [the  commander]  is  unable  to  find  attempted  to  preserve  the  peace.  This  co- 
in the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  under  currea  on  the  15th  of  July, 
which  the  convention  assembled,  any  thing  After  the  restoration  of  Louisiana  to  hvr 
which  authorized  it  to  appropriate  the  money  place  in  the  Union  by  the  act  of  Conffr^s  of 
of  the  State  for  the  purpose  specified  in  said  June  25  th,  Texas  alone  formed  the  FilthMilitarT 
declaration.  District,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  General  J. 

**2.  This  19  properly  a  subject  for  legislation,  Keynolds  was  assigned  to  the  command.  On 
and  should  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  said  the  24th  of  August,  the  following  was  ad- 
Legislature,  dressed  to  the  president  of  the  conventioo : 

"  3.  The  declaration  appropriates  $26,000  to  g^,        ^^^  Militabt  Dis't,  State  of  Tms, } 

be  used  as  above  stated,  with  a  proviso  with  Aubtik,  Texas,  Auffvst  24,  isss.     ) 

reference  to  a  military  commission,  which  its  ^j^^  j^^  j^  JJaro,  PreridetU  OangUinUimA  Cwea- 

author  doubtless  intended  as  a  gratuitous  in-  tion^  Auiin,  Texat : 

suit  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  neeipt 

Military  District,  by  coupling  it  with  conditions  of  »  resolution  of  the  oonventlon,  p^sed  on  the  30<i 

intended  to  reflect  discreditably  upon  his  ad-  !?»'•»  J^Jfi?^  "?  approval  of  an  additional  appropia- 

«»;n:o*««f;^«  ^<?Un  «;«ii  »«'«:««  n  tion  of  $85,000  to  defray  expenses, 

mmistration  of  its  civU  ^airs."  The  convention  has  Seen^  aeesion  about  dgbtr- 

Ine  proviso  mentioned  was  m  these  words :  five  days,  and  has  expended  an  appropriadon  k' 

Besohedf  That  no  part  of  the  same  shall  be  used  $100,000. 

unless   the  military  commander  of  the  District  of  The  present  state  of  the  Treasuiy,  the  rate  at  wbiA 

Texas  shall  first  be  authorized  to  organize  military  money  is  coming  in,  and  the  prospective  cam^ 

commissions  for  the  trial  of  offenders.  wants  of  the  State,  forbid  the  appropriation  of  ist 

more  money  from  the  Treasury  lor  the  expen^i  of 

The  Democratic  Convention,  which  met  on  the  Oonstitutional  Convention, 

the  6th  day  of  July,  at  Bryan,  also  appointed  a  The  resolution  is  respect^ly  returned  without  a^ 

Committee  on  Crime  and  Lawlessness,  and  a  proval.    I  am,  sir,  very  respectfuHv^  your  ^edi^: 

report  was  published  which  contained  the  views  ^^'^^SJivet  Migor-General  U.VATci^^^. 
01  the  better  portion  of  the  conservative  peo- 

pie  of  the  State.  They  did  not  deny  the  prev-  All  the  committees  on  the  different  portious 
alence  of  crime,  but  admitted  it  ^^with  sor-  of  the  constitution  had  made  their  reports, 
row."  They  did,  however,  differ  with  the  com-  and  the  instrument  was  engrossed,  but,  on  tl» 
mittee  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  with  receipt  of  theabovecommunicatioo,  it  was  de- 
regard  to  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  state  termmed  to  ti^e  a  recess.    The  conTenti<a 
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accordingly  adjonmed  from  the  81st  of  Au-  qnestion  into  this  body,  they  divided  into  two 

gu8t  to  the  first  Monday  in  December.  factions,  and  finally  adjourned  without  TnnVing 

The  Democratic  party  in  Texas  held  a  con-  any  nominations, 

vention  on  the  7th  of  Jnly,  and  took  steps  to  The  Democratic  8tate  Central  Committee 

organize  its  forces  for  the  presidential  cam-  published  a  circular  nnder  date  September  28th. 

paign.    Electors  were  nominated,  a  platform  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  laws  provided 

adopted,  and  an  address  to  the  people  was  for  the  holding  of  an  election  for  presidential 

published.    The  following  are  the  principal  electors  in  every  State,  and  that  there  was 

resolutions  contained  in  the  platform :  nothing  to  prevent  the  people  of  Texas  from 

2.  That  we  ac<raiesce  m  good  faith  m  the  abolish-  ©^cercismg  the  right.      As  no  provision  had 

ment  of  negro  uavery^  the  repudiation  of  the  war  been  made  by  the   State  authorities  for  the 

debt  of  the  State,  and  its  abandonment  of  the  doo-  regular  holding  of  such  election,  the  people 

trine  of  secession  as  a  peaoeable  remedy  for  8ute  were  "advised  and  earnestly  recommended  to 

grievances,  as  results  of  the  war  finally  settled,  and  «««^^vi^-v^««^„ki«.  ^*  ♦k^;,  «on«i  ^^*i^^  ^i«-«« 

do  not  propose  to  disturb  or  change  the  result.  assenable  peaceably  at  their  usual  votmg-places, 

8.  That  It  is  our  purpose  to  adhere  in  good  faith  to  appomt  a  presidmg  officer,  and  proceed  to  cast 

our  renewed  alleflriance  to  the  Constitution  and  Gov-  their  votes  for  electors  of  President  and  Y ice- 

emment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  cultivate  finter-  President"    It  was  "  particularly  and  urgently 

nal  good-will  with  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  advised  that,  in  organizing  the  poDs,  castini 

country ;  and  we  repel  with  mdignation  the  charges  xCl^^^  uxi»w,  i^   v* (^cu^i«.aaak    ««*,  F""")  ^»i'"i|^ 

of  disloyalty  falsely  made  against  us  by  the  radwal  "^®  yotOB,  and  m  makmff  returns,  the  law   be 

party  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  militaiy  des-  strictly  complied  with."     This  circular  was 

potism  over  us,  and  as  a  pretext  for  the  diafranohise-  submitted  to  General  Reynolds,  with  a  letter  re- 

mont  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  their  politica}  questing  him  to  order  the  election,  and  suggest- 

opimons,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  nohtioal  -i^  «;«  fii^  A^i>.«*4.k«**i»A  «^«^»fli  ^^«»«»«^^;«« 

power,  in  disregard  of  right  and  of  the  popufir  wiU.  ^«'  ,i^^*H!^?i*  *****  ^^  general  commanding 

4.  That  we  earnestly;  desire  the  restoration  of  the  should  doubt  nis  power,  and  declme  to  order 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  its  original  su-  the  election,"  that  ^Uhe  laws  of  the  State  of 


ulmiuidtration  by  constitutional  courts^  and  to  see  reply,   General  Revnolds  transmitted  to  the 

ts  supremacy  established  over  the  military;  that  chairman  of  the  ccfmmittee  the  foDowinif  ex- 

re  p™wr  o1'^%TrGo*?eiSL?^°^h^^.£!:  f «»  fro-  Special  Orders,  No.  44: 

ive  department,  or  to  the  encroachment  of  the  fegis-  SptcuU  Ordin^  No,  44. 

ative  upon  the  executive  and  judicial  departments;  Hd'qbs  Futh  MiLrrxBT  Dis*t,  Btatb  of  Txzas,  \ 

hat  we  deplore  the  unlimited  and  irresponsible  mill-  Aubtot,  Txxas,  Septei^ter  29, 1868.     ) 

ary  despotisms  which  now  exist  in  the  States  of  the  rExtract! 


Ifect  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  established  amongst  ^<^^  ^^!^  txdudiM/rwn  the  FU<ioral  Collsg^ 

IS,  is  to  cultivate  and  stimulate  discontent,  with  both  vottt.of  the  SUtUs  UOely  tn  BebdUon  ufh%ch  shall  mC 

he  white  and  black  races,  and  calculated  to  promote  **^*  ***'*  reorff aimed. 

[ifferences  of  opinion  and  contests  between  the  races,  Beeolved,  etc..  That  none  of  the  States,  whose  iuhabi' 

rhich  may  prove  more  disastrous  to  both,  and  highly  *»«*»  wow  l**ely  in  rebeUlon,  shall  be  entitled  to  repre- 

j^h^r  diuwtetn'^ffithlt^^^^^^^  t^Ii  srryYci!?4!Cnr^^^^ 

3  be  our  dehberate  conviction  that  there  exists  no  .^y  electoral  votes  be  received  or  counted  ftim  any  of 

ecessity  for  continmng  the  disfranchisement  of  any  gnch  States,  unless,  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  the 

ortion  of  the  white  neople  of  the  Southern  States,  choice  of  electors,  the  people  of  such  State,  pursuant  to 

nd  that  the  continuea  disfranchisement  of  the  large  the  Acts  of  Congress  In  that  behalf,  shall  have,  since  the 

umber  of  intelligent  classes  now  deprived  of  poliu-  4th  day  of  March,  1867.  adopted  a  constitution  of  State 

-  -----       '  — ■* rhich  a  State  government  shall  have 

nor  unless 
under  the 

ovcmment,  the  peace' and  security  of  society^' and  State  Vbalfhaveaiso^beK^^                                           in 

rove    destructive    to  good    order    and    happiness  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  Congress  in  that  be- 


16  State  in  all  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property.  No  election  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
id  will  do  whatever  we  can  to  promote  the&  im-  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  the 
rovemont  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  this  being  alike  State  of  Texas,  on  the  third  of  November  next.  Any 
ocessary  for  the  general  welfare,  and  for  the  nappi-  assemblages,  proceedings,  or  acts  for  such  purpose 
088  of  both  races.  are  hereby  prohibited,  and  all  citizens  are  admon- 

5.  That  we  adhere  to  the  constitutional  doctrine  iahed  to  remain  at  home,  or  attend  to  their  ordinary 

lat  the  power  to  regulate  the  question  of  suffrage  business  on  that  day.        «           »           ♦           » 

t  the  States,  rests  exclusively  with  the  States  them-  By  command  of                    ,  t   t  -D-PtrxTriT  -rva 

jlves,  and  we  therefore  deny  that  Congress  has  any  Brevet  Migor-General  J.  J.  SETiiOLDS. 

>nstitutional  power  whatever  to  enact  laws  on  that  The  State  of  Texas  accordingly  took  no  part 

^^j®*'*-  in  the  presidential  election  of  1868. 

The  Republicans  also  held  a  convention,  but  The  Constitutional  Convention  reassembled 

irrying  their  disagreement  on  the  ab  initio  early  in  Deoember,  and  spent  upward  of  two 
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months  in  completing  its  work.    The  qnestion  he  created  hy  this  constitution  or  bj  the  l^ps^ 

of  declaring  null    ab  initio  all    the  leg^sla-  lature  under  its  authority.^'      The  judges  of 

tlon  of  the  8tate  between  March,  1861,  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  three  in  number. 

May,  1865,  was  again  brought  up,  and  the  appointed  by  the  Qovemor  with  the  adTice  of 

proposition  to  provide  for  the  dirision  of  the  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  nine  years.    The 

State  now  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  dis-  district  judges  are  to  be  appointed  in  the  same 

cussions.      Both  these  measures  failed  to  re-  manner,  to  hold  office  eight  years.     The  qusli- 

ceive  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  dele-  fications  of  voters  are  laid  down  in  the  foUov- 

gates.    The  constitution  itself  was  completed,  ing  section : 

and  it  was  determined  to  submit  it  to  a  vote       Sxonov  1.  Eveiy  nude  person  who  shall  hare  li- 

of  the  people  in  July,   1869.     The  following  tained  the  axe  of  twenty-one  yean  and  who  fthall  b« 

are  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  Bill  of  (or  who  shall  dedare  hu  intentions  to  become)  a  dp- 

Rif7htA  •  '^^  ^^  ^"®  United  States,  or  who  is,  at  the  time  of  the 

AigniB .  aooeptanoe  of  this  constitution  by  the  Congress  of  tU 

That  the  heresies  of  nnllifioation  and  secession,  which  U  nited  States,  a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  shall  have  resided 

brought  the  country  to  grief,  may  be  eliminated  fh>m  in  the  State  one  year  next  preoeding  an  election,  a£i 

future  political  discussion,  that  public  order  may  be  the  last  six  months  within  the  dlBtriet  or  ooontr  La 

restored,  private  property  and  human  life  protected,  whi<^  he  offers  to  vote,  and  is  duly  registered :  In- 

and  the  great  prmolplea  of  liherty  and  equality  so-  dians  not  taxed  excepted),  shall  be  deemed  a  qualiSeu 

cured  to  us  and  our  posterity,  we  declare  that —  elector;  and  should  such  qualified  elector  h^>i>en  v 

Sxonov  1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  in  any  other  county  situated  in  the  district  h 

and  the  laws  and  treaties  made,  and  to  be  made,  in  which  he  resides,  at  the  time  of  an  election,  he  shsH 

pursuance  thereof,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  su-  be   permitted  to  vote   anywhere  in  the  btate  fat 

preme  law ;  that  this  constitution  \a  framed  in  har-  State  officers ;  and  provided  further,  that  zk>  st^ldifx. 


6x0.  a.  All  freemen,  when  they  fonn  a  sodal  com-  fpv    ^  n      •      j»                   _*i  i     x.      •*    i^ 

pact,  have  equal  righto;  and  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  Th®  followmg  forms  an  article  by  itself  oo 

u  entitied  to  exclusive  separate  public  emolumento  or  the  right  of  suffice : 

privileges.                                              v  *      *v   i  SBonojrl.  Every  male  dtiien  of  the  United  Statea, 

Sxo.  21.  The  equahty  of  all  persons  before  tiie  Uw  ^f^^  ™  ^f  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  not  1*- 

is  herein  reoognixed,  and  shall  ever  remain  mnolate ;  boring  under  the  disabilities  named  in  this  consdto- 

nor  shall  any  citixen  ever  be  deprived  of  any  right,  tionTwithout  distinction  of  race,   color,  or  fonar 

pn^lege,  or  Immumty ,  nor  be  exempted  from  any  oondition,  who  shall  be  a  resident  of  this  State  at  thf 

burdens,  or  duty,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre-  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  oonatitation,  or  via 

vious  condition.      ^,           .                    ,      ..  shall  thereafter  reside  in  this  State  one  year,  and  ia 

Sao.  82,  Importations  of  persons  under  the  name  ^he  county  m  which  he  offers  to  vote  mxty  davs  j^ 

of"  coolies"  or  any  other  name  or  designation,  or  iw^8„«  ,.„•  AiAnHon  ah*]]  >>«  AntitlMl  tr*  v«**»'ft*r  ^n 


bondage,  shaU  never  be  authomed  or  tolerated  by  electors  at  any  election;  provided  that  no  per*  r. 
the  laws  of  the  State ;  and  neither  slavery  nor  mvol-  gj^jj  ^  allowed  to  vote,  or  hold  office,  who  is  if^«^,  or 
untary  servitude,  except  as  pumshment  for  cnme.  hereafter  may  be,  disqualWed  therefor,  bv  theCons:- 
whereof  tiie  party  shall  have  been  convicted,  shall  ^^^^^^  ^f  the  United  States,  until  anch 'disqualif  cl- 
ever exist  in  the  Stote.  .  ^  ^  ..  ,  .  tions  shall  be  removed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unirca 
8x0.  28.  To  guard  «gamst  transgressions. of  the  gj^tes:  Pf^mdsd,  ftirther,  that noperson.  whik  ktp 


main  inviolate ;  and  all  laws  contnuj  thereto,  or  to 

the  following  provisions,  shall  be  void.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  X^egislature  to 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  to  consist  of  provide  a  system  of  "  pnbHo  free  scho^  for 
nmety  members,  who  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  <^^®  JP'^iJ^J^'!^  instruction  of  aU  the  mhabitots 
of  two  years.  The  Senators  are  to  be  thirty.  ?'  ^^^  »t*^,  between  the  ages  of  sut  and  eight- 
three  in  number,  chosen  for  six  years.  TheLe-  teen  yeiu^"  and  to  reqmre  the  attoidan^^ 
gislatnre  will  meet  annuaUy,  and  on  the  second  t^®*®  schools  of  "  all  the  scholastic  populat«a 
Tuesday  after  its  first  assembling  it  is  required  «>'  *e  period  of  at  least  four  months  m  each 
to  ratify  the  13th  and  14th  articles  of  the  ^^  ^^^^y  year,"  unless  they  are  ahown  to 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution.    The  have  received  regular  instructions  for  a  corr^ 


Land-Office,   Attorney-General  and  Superin-  ^  SEonowl.  Members  of  the  I^latnre,  «id  all  ef- 

fiinilAnf  nf  PnhliA  TnatrnpttAn  •  and  the  T>firiod  fl<»«i  before  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  of- 

tendent  ot  kfu  Wic  instruction ,  ana  tne  penoa  ^^  '^^j  ^^^  ^^  foUoinng  oatii  or  affirmation :  - 1 

of  their  administration  18  to  be  four  years.    Ihe  z^..  b.)  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wiU  &itb- 

Secretory  of  State  and  Attorney-General  are  tu\\j  and  impartially  discharge  and  perform  ail  duticf 

to  be  appointed  by  the  (Jovemor ;  the  other  incumbent  on  me  as ,  aoconUn^  to  the  be*: 

executive  officers  are  to  be  elected  by  the  peo-  ^  ^J/K^  and  ability,  and  tiu^t  I  wilT  support  th^. 

-vi«      Tu«  :«.i!^:«i  ^^^^^  ^^4.i«»  fi+«*J^  ;<i  ^^^Ji  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Umted  Stetes,  ando: 

pie.     The  judicial  power  of  the  State  IS  vested  this  State.    And  I  do  further  swear  (or  affim)  thu, 

m  one  oupreme  Court,  District  Courts,  and  m  gince  the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  the  Con- 

"  such  inferior  courts  and  magistrates  as  may  gress  of  the  united  States,  I,  being  a  atisen  of  tkU 
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State,  have  not  fought  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  Bulphate  of  lead 0.008 

)r  committed  an  assault  upon  any  person  with  deadly  "           lithia trace 

.veapon»,  or  sent  or  accepted  a  cnallenge  to  fight  a  Arsenions  acid trace 

luei  with  deadly  weapons,  or  acted  as  second  in  Oxide  of  antimony trace 

ighting  a  duel,  or  knowingly  aided  or  assisted  any  Phosphoric  add trace 

>ne  thus  offendmg,  either  within  this  State  or  out  of  Chloride  of  thallium 0.050 

t ;  that  I  am  not  disqualified  from  holding  office  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid 0.119 

mder  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  ^drochloric  add 0.009 

Jnited  States  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  my  disability  Water 66.761 

o  hold  office  under  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Con-  j.       a     t>              a.^  n*        •     i_          t. 

ititution  of  the  United  States  has  been  removed  by  According  to  i>im86ii,  tnallimn  is  best  ob- 

\ct  of  Confess) ;  and  Airther,  that  I  am  a  qualified  tained  from  this  liquor  by  precipitating,  by 

;luctor  in  this  State.  means  of  metallic  zinc  immersed  in  the  liqnor. 

Sec  8.  Any  citken  of  this  State,  who  shall,  after  ^^         ^^     copper,  cadmium,  and    thalMunL 

he  adoption  of  this  constitution,  fight  a  duel  with  .  .   .i       ^J^^       *^*:  i,».  ^«^*"*»**"»  .«"^      IL        V  ' 

leadly  weapons,  or  commit  an  assaiSt  upon  any  per-  jointly.     Ihe  metallio  spongy  mixture  thus  ob- 

ton  with  deadly  weapons,  or  send  or  accept  a  chal-  tamed  is  rapidly  washed — first  with  water,  by 

enge  to  fight  a  duel  with  deadly  weapons,  dther  being  placed  in  a  bag  made  of  woollen  fabric; 

vithin  this  State  or  out  of  it,  or  who  shall  act  as  seo-  next,  some  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  wash 

ho''e?hu^oXtLrsli3lb^^^^^^^  w?t«r»  Whereby  the  metals  thaUium  and  cad- 

uffrage,  or  of  holing  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  niium  get  dissolvea  with  evolution  oi  nydro- 

mder  this  State.  gen,  while  copper  is  left  xmtouched ;  from  the 

Sko.  33.  The  ordinance  of  the  oouvehtion  passed  acid  solution  so  obtained,  thallium  is  precipi- 

>n  the  first  day  of  February,  a.  d.  1861,  commonly  t$itwl   bv  ttiaatki  nf  indidA  nf  nntsuisinTn   na  a 

mown  as  the  Ordmance  of  si«5ssion,  wai  in  contra-  ^^^  %  means  ot  lOOiae  01  potassium,  as  a 

rention  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  P^^e  yellow  iodide,  which  is  further  purified 

Jtates,  and  therefore  null  and  void  from  the  begin-  by  washing  and  by  decantation;  from  the  re- 

lin^ ;  aud  oil  laTv%,  and  narts  of  laws,  founded  upon  maining  liquor,  cadmium  is  precipitated  in  the 

laid  ordinance,  were  null  and  void  from  the  date  of  metallic  state  by  zinc.     One  cubic  metre  of 

^  ir^.\  Iti  WsT^ay^'flllSir^^^^^^  th^  ^bove  liquid  yields  in  a  few  days  6.4  kilos 

861,  untU  the  6th  daj  of  August,  a.  d.  1866,  had  no  of  spongy  metallic  precipitate,  contaming  4.2 

constitutional  authority  tamake  laws  binding  upon  kilos,  cadmium,  1.6  kilos,  copper,  and  0.6.  kilo. 

he  people  of  the  State  of  Texas :  Fhmded,  That  this  thallium,  7.4  kilos,  of  metallic  zinc  becoming  dis- 

lection  shall  not  be  construed  to  inhibit  the  authori-  g^^j^^d.     The  solution  of  cadmium  and  thallium 

1C8  of  this  State  from  respecting  and  enforcing  such  .        i  i.     •        -j     •  i^             aj^j,-        ^  f\  ti -un 

•ules  and  regulations  as  were  prescribed  by  tfe  said  P  sulpbuno  acid  yields,  on  addition  of  0  6  kilo. 

Legislatures  which  were  not  in  violation  of  the  Con-  iodide  of  potassium,  0.07  kilo,   of  iodide   of 

Ititution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  in  aid  of  thallium.    Thallium  may  be  precipitated  from 

ho  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  prejudicial  the  sulphuric  acid  soltition  by  means  of  chlo- 

J^tc'dlS:  ^a&IbrrtJSf  inVrSl  ri^.  !>?*  ^ "«  doing  a  not  mconsiderable  quan- 

)r  observed  in  Texas  during  the  above  period  of  tune;  "tj  oi  ^^^  metal  is  retained  by  the  cadmium, 

lorto  affect,  prejudicially,  private  rights  which  may  The  thallium  may  be  directly  obtained  from 

pitation  with 
asuffi- 

be  added 

in  on  tSe  6th  day  oFAugustVi.  n.  1866,  was  provi-  to  keep  the  copper  in  solution ;  the  application, 

donal  only,  and  its  acts  are  to  be  respected  only  so  however,  of  this  latter  method  interferes  with 


)r  to  discriminate  between  citizens  on  account  of  race  CentraloLj  1868,  No,  10. 

)r  color;  or  to  operate  prejudicially  to  any  class  of       Messrs.  Hopkins  and   Williams,  of  London, 

utizens.  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  prepa- 

rrTT  A  T  T  TTTEr      A  *  4.V    TT  TV  i_  ratlou  of  thalllum  and  its  compounds.    The 

THALLIUM.    At  the  Herrog^ulms  works,  ^^^^j  j^self  they  have  obtained  to  considerable 

learRainmdflbnrg,  Brunswick,  is  found  a  mm-  ^agges-or  a  weight  as  high  as  2  lbs.    They 

3ral  contiuning  krge  proportions  of  sulphate  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  <,U„ri|    t,^^j    j^^^^ 

jfzmc  and  lead.  This  ore,  having  been  roasted  ^5    ^^^  phosphate,  molybdate,  cyani^  oxa- 

mdlmviated,  yields  a  srfuUon  of  white  vitriol,  j^^    ^^^^^^  chiomkte,  aietate,  bitkrtrate^tnng- 

'iP5,***TV  T'^M     ^l  ^^   ^A  ^'"'*^  *i  state,  and  other  rare  combinations  of  tTe  met- 

U  0.    This  h^uid,,which  IS  made  in  great  ^  ^^i,  ^ff^^^  elements,  as  also  the  common 

luantitie^  is  rich  m  thaUinm,  as  compared  forms,  and  a  variety  of  double  thallium  salts, 

with  most  of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  that  ^  ^^'     condition  of  great  purity.    Sulphate 

metal  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  fluid:  of  thallium  they  prepwed  by  ftaring  thallium 

SiUphate  of  nno.  ..•••••. 81.740  ^nji  sulphur  together.    They  ascertained  that 

«         ^^^1°.!°^T^T:::.:    0.m  imlphide  of  hydfogen  doe»  not  precipitate  the 

"  potash ...!.....'......!.!!.    0.581  solutions  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  etc.,  of  thal- 

"  cadmium 0.686  lium,  but  an  abundant  precipitate  is  produced 

"  soda 0.448  in  the  solution  of  the  acetate,  and,  as  thus  pre- 

"         SSn^?        ^^"^ 0*285  ^^^  ^*  ^^  ^®  washed  and  dried,  but,  if  pre- 

"  lime..!!!!.!!!!.!!..!'.!!!.    o!o75  clpitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the 

"         alumina. ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !!!!!!!! ! ! !    o!o60  precipitate  washed  and  dried,  when  approach- 
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ing  dryness  it  will  take  fire  at  a  very  moderate  most  athletic  man  of  his  class.     Before  oom- 

temperatnre.    Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Williams  pleting  his  course  at  the  seminary,  he  ofiTs^ 

coold  not  succeed  in  obtaming  a  permanent  nimself  as  a  missionary  to  the  American  Board 

sulphide  by  thisprocess.  of  Foreign  Missions^  and  was  ordained  in  An* 

Professor  J.  W.  Gunning,  M.  D.,  communi-  gust,  1819,  as  a  missionary  to  the   Sandwich 

oates  to  the  London  Chemical  JSfews  his  method  Island  Mission.    He  sailed  with  Mrs.  Thurston, 

of  extracting  tiiallium  from  flue-dust  gathered  October  23,  1819,  on  the  brig  Thaddeoa.    The 

from  the  works  at  Amsterdam,  where  pyrites  vessel  reached  the  islands  Miu-ch  30,  1820,  and 

are  used  for  mining  sulphur.    He  found  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thurston  were  assigned  to  th« 

flae-dust  to  yield  about  one  per  cent,  of  chloride  station  at  Eailua,  Hawaii,  the  old  residence 

of  thallium,  the  bulk  being  made  up  of  arseni-  of  the  kings  of  the  islands.    There  they  resided 

ous  and  arsenic  acid,  and  some  iron  and  lead,  for  more  than  forty  years,  until  disabled  bv 

but  hardly  any  sulphuric  acid.    He  says :  paralysis,  when  they  removed  to    Honolulu. 

It  li  usual,  in  order  to  obtain  thaUium  from  this  ^®^  ^®  ®P^^*  *^®  ^^^  closing  years  of  an 

dust,  to  boil  It  (the  dust)  with  dilute  aulphurio  add,  eventful  life,  respected  and  esteemed,  honored 

to  strain,  and  to  precipitate  the  thallium  by  means  and  beloved. 

of  hydrochloric  acid:  the  chloride  of  thallium  so  ob-        TOD,  David,  an  Ohio  statesman,    diplonu- 

Uined  is  washed  and  afterward  dissolved  in  stioiur  ^^       J^  f  Governor  of  Ohio,  bom  & 

sulphano  acid,  yielding  the  well-crystallisinff  sul-  ^   »       ^  *v**a*^*    v«wt«x«w*    v^    Y^*">  Jr 

phate  of  thallium.    Another  plan  is,  to  digest  the  Youngstown,  Mahonmg  County,  Februarr  21, 

flue-dust  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to  1805 ;  died  at  Toungstown,  November  13, 1S6S. 

precipiute  the  thallium  by  means  of  hydro-sulphuret  He  was  the  son  of  George  Tod,  for  manj  yean 

of  ammonium     It  has  struck  me,  while  enjagei  with  jn^ge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.     He  re- 

this  matter,  that  neither  of  these  methods  answers  ^  -Z^j  ^  ^^^^aS  ^^a  *i.-w-^-.-u    ^     i      * •  • 

the  purpose  well;  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  ceived  a  carefW  and  thorough  early  trammg 

thallium  are  not  very  readily  soluble,  and,  unless,  from  his  father,  and  m  1827  whs  admitted  to 

therefore,  one  is  prepared  to  lose  a  portion  of  thai-  the  Ohio  bar.    For  fifteen  years  he  practised 

Uum,  there  is  no  end  of  boiling  the  flue-dust  with  hjg  profession  at  Warren.     In  1838  be  def^ted 

lu^'T^  ?''*  T'^*'  moreover,  bear  in  «mnd  that  y  ^j  competitor  for  the  State  Senate.  Li 
the  flue-dust  contains  a  portion  of  the  thaUiura  as  Voi,,  v  x  ^^r^"**^*"^  """  i^wi*^  »^ua«c.  joi 
peroxide,  insoluble  in  soda,  and  indifferently  soluble  1840  he  took  the  stump  for  Van  Bnren,  with 
only  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  presence  of  TlaOs  whom  he  had  previously  become  personally  ae- 
in  nue-dust  is  proved  in  this  way;  after  long  treat-  quainted«  In  1844 he  received  the  nominadon 
ment  with  soda  solution,  thero  is  a  brownish  muddy  for  Governor,  and  was  beaten  by  onlv  om 
mass  left,  which,  when  acted  upon  by  sulphurous  xi,^„„„^j  ^^fL  t«  iiax»r  i>»^w^^^»4.  t>^iV  «- 
acid  dissolved  in  water,  becomeTpaiSy  discolored  *^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^'  President  Pdk,  inl- 
and yields  a  larae  proportion  of  sulphate  of  thallium,  solicited,  offered  him  the  appointment  of  mm- 
I  have  applied  phosphoric'acid  to  extract  thallium  iater  to  Brazil,  which  he  accepted.  He  repre- 
from  the  flue-dust,  and  I  find  it  answer  admirably  gented  the  United  States  at  that  court  until 
well.  The  phosphates  of  thalhum,  and  especiaUy  so  ^ggg.  On  his  return  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
the  acid  phosphate,  are  among  the  most  soluble  of  .  V:  ,  **""*  "  "^  ^V  y^t>^  •**«  caut- 
the  salts  of  thaUium.  Since  phosphoric  acid  itself  is  gj*^  which  resulted  m  the  election  of  Mr. 
rather  too  expensive  to  be  thus  applied,  I  have  sub-  Pierce.  Inl  860  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
stituted  therefor  a  mixture  of  Done-ash  and  sul-  Charleston  Convention,  and  elected  first  vice- 
phuric  acid,  which  answered  the  purpose  splendidly :  president  of  that  body.    When  the  Southern 

It  only  required  to  digest  and  heat  the  mixture  of  51,3«„  «i?4.k«-nA«,*^«— .*•:*  «««j t*u;i  -^ -d  i 

flue-diist  and  bone-ash^ with  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  J"^«  <>^^?®  Democratic  party  withdrew  at  Bjd- 

water,  a  sufficiently  long  time,  to  render  a  twice-re-  timore,  Mr.  Tod  became  presidmg  officer.     He 

geatea  digestion  quite  efficient  to  remove  ftt>m  the  warmly  advocated  the  "  peace  measures, '^  be- 

ue-dust  I  had  obtained  all  the  thallium  it  con-  fore  and  after  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at 

B^OD,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Congress."    In  the  Republican  State 

thallium  had  been  sepaVated  by  flltration,  eontained,  nominating  convention  of  1862  the  choice  fell 

however,  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  thallium  dis-  on  Mr.  Tod  as  the  nominee  for  Grovemor  of 

?^^^®**^.P.?»^ly /<>^?  ^j^eq^^^^  Ohio.    He  was  elected  by  over  56,000  maioritT, 

insolubihty  of  chlonde  of  thallium,  partly  aUo  as  „_,j  ^^„^  ^  !*,.„  ««fl;«^i»:««.  c«,,v^i»*  *    *v 

thallic  salts  not  precipitoble  by  hyirSchloric  acid ;  and gavea firm, unflinchmgsu^ort to tihe war. 
in  order  to  obtain  thb  portion,  sulphite  of  soda  is         1UKJU1<I.     An  empire  m  Ji«astem  Europe, 

added  to«-the  aeld  liquid,  whereby  the  thallio  salts  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.     Present 

are  redu<*d  to  thallous  salts,  next  the  acid  is  pretty  ruler.  Sultan  Abdul- Aziz-Ehan,  bom  Februarr 

nearly  neutralixed  with  carbonate ,  of  soda,  and  the  9   i^q  .  succeeded  his  brother,  June  25,  1857. 

thalhum  compounds  afterward  precipitated  by  iodide  rr  •  *      a  vj  i -ir  j"j  VA  '    * 

of  potassium  as  insoluble  yellow  iodide  of  thSuium.  Heir-apparent,    Abdul-Me<^jid-Khaa,    nephew 

of  the  Sultan.    The  area  and  population  of  the 

THURSTON,  Rev.  Asa,  a  Congregational  empire  are  estimated  as  follows : 

clergyman  and  missionary  to  the  Sandwich  

Islands  for  nearly  fifty  years,  bom  in  Fitch-  oouirrRna. 

burg,  Mass.,  October  12, 1787;  died  at  Hono- 


lulu,  March   11,    1868.      He  graduated  from    Possessions  In  Borope 900.8a         ia.«7,eoo 

Yale  College  in  1816,  having  learned  and  la-  «          Afrtei::;:;;;      i.oSlS        ^s^m 

bored  at  the  business  of  scythe-making  till  he 

was  twenty-two  years  of  age.    He  graduated         ^^^^ i.«i7,4'a       40.ooo.o«> 

from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1819.  The   highest  officer   of  administration,  or 

Both  in  the  college  and  seminary  he  was  the  Grand-Yizier,  in  1868,  was  Midhat  Pacha ;  the 
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Sheik-nl-Ialam  (chief  of  the  IJlema,  or  Jndl-  281,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  Greek 

nal  and  Ecclesiastical  Supreme  Council),  Refik  Church.    lY.  Montekeobo.    Prince,  Nicholas 

Sffendi,  was  dismissed  in  April,  1868,  and  the  I.,  born  1840 ;    proclaimed  prince  in    1860. 

3ultan^8  own  professor,  Hassan  Effendi,  ap-  Population  in  1864, 196,238,  nearly  all  of  whom 

)ointed  in  his  place.    In  1868,  a  Council  of  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
^tate  was  established,  which  was  to  prepare        On  the  11th  of  May,  an  important  reform 

:he  draft  of  laws,  discuss  the  budget,  etc.,  and  was  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 

a  divided  into  five  sections,  administration,  Turkish   empire    by  the  establishment  of  a 

inance,  justice,  instruction,  and  commerce.    It  Council  of  State  (Shura!  Devlet).    The  Sultan 

s  composed  of  fifty  members.  Christians  and  opened  the  Council  in  person,  and  deliyered 

tfiohammedans,  elected  by  the  Sultan.    A  Su-  an  opening  address,  of  which  the  following  are 

)reme  Court,  consisting  of  two  sections,  one  the  principal  passages : 

or  civil  and  the  other  for  criminal  causes,  was       ^he  duty  of  the  Btate  i«  to  protect  the  righto  and 

Oso  mstitutea  m  1868.  liberty  of  every  one.     Its  action  ought  not  to  bo 

Of  the  Christian  churches  of  Turkey,  the  manirested  by  violence  and  arbitrary  power,  but  by 

jreek  Church  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  justice.    Every  one  may  seek  the  eatisfaction  of  his 

embracing  a  population  of  about  18,800,  OpO :  fP'^f^  interests  in  the  common  interest,  according  to 

X,       j.\.    ^-n*  \  ^     rn,      x.      x       xi.       v  the  lawfl  based  upon  equity  and  justice.    In  order  to 

he  other  Eastern  Churches  together  have  a  defend  the  rights  of  its  subjecte,  the  state  must  be 

>opulation   of   about  8,000,000 ;   the  Roman  strong.     It  wul  obtain  strength  from  the  wealth  of 

Catholic  Church,  including  liie  churches  of  the  the  people  and  the  prosperity  derived  from  a  regular 

)riental  rites  which  have  acknowledged  the  Ijpdhonest  administration,  opposed  to  abuses.    Had 

>^T^«  «i-.^ivA«  «i^rvr.4-  n(\(\  AAA  ;»  17ti-^«xJa««  t««  Turkey  been  able  to  utilize  what  has  been  done  for 

^P^P^Sv^^?^  about  700,000  m  European  Tur-  ^^^  ^J^^^^  ^^  ^^e  country  at  previous  periods,  she 

:ey,  260,000  m  the  Asiatic  possessions,  50,000  would  rank  amonff  the  best  administered  states.   But 

n  Egypt,  and*  10,000  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  disagreements  ana  antagonism,  as  well  as  the  absence 

The  total  Protestant  population  of  the  empire  of  confidence  and  security,  cause  the  ruins  of  states 

8  estimated  at  about  fo.OOO.  llJ  ^^X'^^LIT terifflSraStt^; 

The  revenue    for  the    year  1865-  66    was  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  every  subject,  to  inifitute 

1,171,880  purses ;  expenditures,  8,266,981 :  de-  Councils  of  State,  the  members  of  which  shall  bo 

icit,  95,051.     (A  purse  is  a  little  over  $24.00.)  taken  from  all  classes;  to  institute  also  a  high  court 

The  public  debt,  in  1867,  amounted  to  £69,-  ofjustice,  establishing  the  separation  of  the  executive, 

42,2?0  BterKng'  The  regular  army  ^Nizam)  it^omjlffh^ "X'r^5«"^o?S.^2  ^S 

jonsists  of  100,496  men,  Qiviaea  into  six  army  are  to  consider  the  empire  as  one  body  formed  by  the 

torps.     Not  included  in  this  number  were  the  union  of  all  classes,  and  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

letached  divisions  (in  Crete,  Tunis,   Tripoli,  As  regards  religious  belief,  every  one  must  be  the 

!t<5.),  about  80,000  men.    The  reserve  (Redif,  "^"^f  f,^^  ^^^  '^''Ti?*''??^  ^^  ^r '?'  '^''''l 

J      V  \  v      i.v  •     1    A     \-i.v  be  called  m  question.    The  different  religions  must 

andwehr)  has  the  same  numerical  strength  as  renounce  aU  feeling  of  contempt  and  hat  Ad  toward 

he  regular  army  (100,496  men),  as  well  as  the  each  other. 

Tf^!'J^^AlTJt.''^f'7!^^^^^  l«v^       The  preamble  of  the  decree  states  that  "  the 

t^^:^^^^^tMJ1^C^-,^lj^lu^}IrZ'  Sultan,  ardently  desiring  to  surround  the  con- 

nces  not  subjectea  to  the  r«izam,  number  to-  ,    i.    iv:«  ^ i ^«4.  «,.^  «.i.^5«*^«^«*„  ^^v:» 

;ether  ahout  100,000.    The  number  of  irregu-  ^""^^  ^f  his  government  and  the  interests  of  his 

kr  troops  (Bashi-Bazouks,    Tartars;  etc.)  is  BubjectswitWeryguarantee  of  order 

estimated  at  90,000.    The  numbeT  of  war-  {^^ii^'l^^^^^  t^^^JT^rA^^ 

essels,  in  1867,  was  185,  together  of  2,870  improvements  as  are  felt  to  be  needed  m  the 

■annon      Of  these  vessels.  18  together  of  498  admmistration   generally  and  m  its  different 

annon.     ui  inese  vessels,  lo,  logemer  oi  *»o  k,.«»>«i*£»o  \^t,a  A^^r^t^i^A  ^y^^  nr»^a¥ir^n  /^f  «  n/^Tin/>ii 


^ „^^^  ,,^„  ^i„^„     Tki  «Jfr«Ko*  ^f  ^^  branches,  has  decreed  the  creation  of  a  Council 

tannon,  were  iron-clads.     Ine  number  of  ves-  ^-  q.,^  '    ^^^  ^^4.i.«  «,rv«+  ^^«r»«A,i  ^^«»a  Av« 

^i«  ^»l^^»^  «T.^  ^^«4-  r^f  nr^rs.^^^^*i'^^^i^  ?«  of  Dtatc  as  ouc  of  tuc  most  poweriui  mcaus  for 

els  entering  the  port  of  Oonstantmople,  m  __ii-^«^  xv^*  i^^v  idea,  and  has  sanctioned  the 

866,  was  22,800,  together  of  3,962,640  tons.  J®~^^?»  tiiat  lotty  mea,  ana  nas  sancnonea  tne 

Some  of  the  countries  subject  to  Turkey  following  r^^Z^m^«  .•  .,   .  e   .    •    v 

lave  almost  achieved  their  independence,  and  ^ti^^n^f^  J^^i^rdlS^^^^  ^n^^TaSS^^f 

mly  pay  an  annual   tribute.    They  are— I.  administration. 

Cgypt,  which  has  been  treated  m  a  separate  Abt.  2.  Its  ftmctione  are— 1,  to  examine  and  pre- 

irticle.      II.    RuMAiaA    (embracing^  the  two  pare  all  projects  of  law  and  of  rk^Ument ;  2^  to  pro- 


Vpril  20,    1866,   recognized  by   the  Turkish  didal  authorities  as  to  their  respective  attributes; 

government,  October  24, 1866.     Population  in  6,  to  give  its  advice  on  the  reports  and  other  docu- 

860,  8,864,848,  nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  ^f'^^^^'^'^f^^^Tl^^^^^^JT^^ 

V    ri       V  riu.,J«v      ttt    q-««,.       -d-^^^^  \r;  relative  to  laws  and  regulations  which  are  m  force ; 

ho  Greek  Church.     111.  bKBViA.     Fnnce,  Mi-  g^  ^^  try  ftinctionaries  whose  conduct  is  submitted  to  it 

an   IV.,   prodlaimed    July  2,    1868.     As  the  for  investigation  by  special  imperial  order,  or  in  vir- 

jrince  is  not  yet  of  age,  a  regency  was  insti-  tue  of  the  mws  of  the  empire ;  7,  to  give  its  advice  on 

;uted,  consisting  of  P.  Blasnovac,  J.  Ristic,  and  ^}  questions  with  respect  to  which  it  shall  be  consult- 

r   ^  ' :««^«i^       A  «««  ^:-^i«4-ZL  ^^^  «*^J^i*»4-  ed  by  the  sovereign  or  by  mmisters,  and  to  decree 

r.  Gavnanovic.    A  new  mmistry  was  appoint-    *i.^  d ^„«.«««»  *«»«,.^ai^  \^^  *v«  «««««!i«_«««^*«i 

»d  on  the  3d  of  T 
s  the  president 
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four  delegates  ohosen  ftx)m  those  oounotls,  iriU  be  and  of  the  auditors  to  draw  up  zninates  of  the  pro- 
charged  to  preflcnt  the  mlnutos  to  the  Porte.  All  oeedings.  An  assistant  to  each  section  will  dischtrfe 
these  matters  will  be  referred  by  the  Grand- Vizier  to  the  fanctlons  of  first  secretary  to  the  section, 
the  Council  of  State,  which  wiU  address  to  him  the  Abt-IO.  The  deliberations  of  the  Council,  whctLer 
reports  containing  its  decisions.  The  presidents  of  in  general  assembly  or  in  sections,  shall  be  decidfd 
the  sections  of  the  Council  of  State  and  a  councillor  by  the  migority  ot  yotes.  The  preaidezit  and  tbe 
fVom  each  section  shall  meet  ever^  year  to  examine  members  shall  have  each  one  vote.  The  votes  shall 
the  budget  of  receipts  and  eirpenditure.  be  taken  by  ballot  whenever  required  hj  the  ms- 

AxT.  I.  The  Council  of  State  will  be  diyided  into  jority. 

live  sections,  namely :  Ajtt.  11.  The  president  of  the  Coun<al,  or.  in  his 

1.  Sedion  of  the  inUrior  and  of  War.  which  will  absence,  one  of  the  presidents  of  secdona,  will  pR- 

be  charged  with  the  examination  of  projects  of  law,  aide  over  the  general  assembly  of  the  CounciL 

and  regulations  elaborated  by  the  proper  administra-  Asr.  18.  The  members  or  the  Council  ahall  sH 

tive  departments  concerning  general  administration,  have  the  same  rights  and  prerogatives,  whateveriasj 

the  police,  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  determine  be  their  individtud  ranks  or  gn^es. 

on  tne  matters  submitted  to  it  in  re^ud  to  the  appll-  Asr.  18.  The  mode  of  deliberation  And  ereiy  tMcf 

cation  of  such  laws  and  regulations.  concerning  the  workixig  of  the  buremns  of  the  Coqzh 

5.  Stetion  of  Financst  aftd  Evoaf^  charged  to  ex-  oil  will  be  the  subject  ora  special  rtaUment  to  be  ekb- 
amine  every  tiling  relating  to  the  laws  and  regulations  orated  by  all  the  sections  of  the  Council  oozgoinilv. 
as  to  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  good  management  of  Abt.  14.  The  present  organic  riifflemerU  may  &e 
the  state  revenues,  and  the  general  administration  of  modified  by  imperial  ordinance,  should  the  Goyer> 
vakouft.  ment  deem  it  useful  and  necessary  to  do  so. 

8.  Sedion  of  ZeMaUon,  whose  fhnctions  shall  he 

the  elaboration  of  civil,  commercial,  and  criminal  The  first  list  of  members  of  the  neir  Coondl 

law,  OS  well  as  of  regulations  for  the  tribunals  by  contained  40  names,  of  which  27  belonged  to 

which  those  laws  are  administered,  and  to  decide  in  Mussulmans  and  13  to  non-Mussolmaiia.     Of 

wthorfti^.                       adnumstrauve  and  judicial  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  members  of  the  Greek  com- 

4.  SecUon  of  PuUie  Works,  Commerce,  and  Agri-  mnnion,  4  Armenian  Catholics,  1  a  Gregorua 

cuUure,  which  will  consider  questions  concerning  the  Catholic,  2  Israelites,  1  a  Bol^arian,  and  1  a 

development  of  the  interests  of  those  services,  as  well  Syrian  Catholic.     Among  the  additional  mem- 

"if^  c!^*^''''' /  "i\r''r'^^'^-  ^^'^^^Jf 4  therewith,  i^^rs  who  were  subsequently  appomted,  was  the 

6.  Section  of  Fuolta  Inetructton,  which,  m  conform-  x»  •  -kr  i.  j  t>  i  j  ff^  ^~*^  , 
ity  with  ite  'special  attributes,  will  taie  charge  of  Emir  Mehemed  Rudan,  a  descendant  <rf  one  of 
questions  in  wnichthe  educational  institutions  of  the  the  oldest  families  of  Chouf  m  the  Lebanofi,  2S 
state  are  concerned.  representative  of  the  Druses.     The  measures 

All  matters  in  disnute  shall,  according  to  their  na-  deliberated  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of 

re,  be  settled  by  the  section  to  which  they  relate.  Gf-fa   ««^  o«r.«f;/»«-a;i  kJ^^-y.^.  OnU^^    «.-.»^i^ 

Alff.  4.  The  Council  of  State  shall  not^interfere  State,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Sultan,  are  to  be 

with  the  attributes  of  the  Executive,  its  mission  being  pnblished  regularly  by  the  Taimmi  Valai.  the 

to  deliberate  only  on  the  matters  prescribed  in  the  official  journal  of  the  empire  in  the  Turkish 

present  r^glement.     It  shall  only  have  authority  to  language. 

watch  over  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  regulations^  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  which  was 

and,  incase  of  their  imperfect  execution,  to  notify  the  ^^«vi;«vJS     ;«     iqaq     ^^^4.^\^Za     -.i 

same  to  the  proper  quarter.  established    m     1868,    contained    also    some 

Abt.  6.  Each  section  shall  record  the  result  of  its  Christian  members,  consisting  of  8  Turks*  S 

deliberations  on  the  questions  within  its  special  prov-  Armenians,  and  2  Greeks, 

ince  in  a  report  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Another  Christian  (a  Catholic),  Daud  Pacha. 

Grand-Vitier.    pis  report  of  the,  section  shall  b«ur  heretofore  governor-general  of  the  Lebanon; 

also  the  seal  of  the  Council,  even  in  cases  where  the  ^^^^^^'^^^  r  jt^r'  »  aT     r-rt-x^-    V^    ^  ^ISr ,  ■ 

decision  reata  with  the  section  itself.      The  presi-  ^^  appomted  Minister  Of  FuOliC  Worfea,  Tei^ 

dent  of  the  Council  will  put  his  own  seal  on  the  re-  graph,  and  Postal  Departments,     in  his  plaoe, 

ports  of  deliberations  which  take  place  in  his  pres-  Franco  Nassi  Pacha,  also  a  Catholic,  was  nom- 

tions. 


ture 


a ^^- w.  w."  >..-  -^  -..w 

Grand- vizier  until  aSerlheYhave  beeVsubmitted  to  tween  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign 

the  assembly  of  the  whole  Council.  and  the   representatives  of  the  gaarante^ui; 

Abt.  6.  The  Council  will  be  presided  over  by  a  powers  (Russia,  France,  England,  Austria,  an«j 

minister,  who  will  be  assisted  by  five  presidents  of  Prussia),   this  nomination  was  conformed  bv 

sections  and  a  secretary-general.    Each  section  will  7,  ™*»^»    10*10  i4vu*u«.iavu   w «»  w*uwrxut:ru  uj 

consist  of  from  five  to  ten  members,  so  that  the  num-  ^^^  latter.     The  protest  of  the  Italian  Gorem- 

ber  of  Councillors  of  State  shall  not  exceed  fifty,  ment,  against  exclusion  from  a  voice  in  Synan 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  State  shall  not  ex-  affairs,  at  length  availed  to  admit  its  minims' 

ceed  fifty.    The  members  of  the  CouncU  will  be  dis-  to  a  share  in  this  common  act  of  the  ertsJ 

tributod  among  the  ditierent  sections,  according  to  Y^^wAra. 

the  relative  importance  of  the  sections,  but  no  see-  Powers.  .        .,       ^  ^     1   .       » 

tion  shall  consist  of  less  than  five  members.  An  the  sprmff  tne^  irovemment  claimed  to 

Abt.  7.  The  president  of  the  Council,  the  presi*  have  discoverea  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  of 

dents  of  the  sections,  the  secretary-general,  and  the  the  "  Young  Turkey "  party.     It  condemned 

KXtpe^i^dZmaA.'^  ^'  "^^'"'^^  '^ '^'  ^^^^^^  ^^f  ^^  ^   ^/^  ^^  ^!^P^  ^  ^ 

Art.  8.  Each  section  shall  have  five  maitrea  de  re-  "^ords  of  the  accusation,   formed   pari  of  a 

quctee  and  five  auditors  taken  from  capable  persons  in  secret   society.      Zia  Bey,  the   leader  of  the 

the  bureaus  of  the  Council,  which  wdl  be  so  formed  Young  Turkey  party,  indignantly  repudiated 

as  to  answer  the  requiremente  of  the  different  sec-  any  connection  of  his  party  with  an  ottempS 

*"  A^i.  9.  The  Presidents  and  the  Councillors  wUl  ^^'^^  ^}^  lifeof  the  Sultan  and  his  mmisters. 

have  deUberative  votes.    It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  ^^  ^  letter  to  the  Pans  Btmdard,  Zia  Jkj 

assistant  to  summarize  the  subjects  of  deliberations,  says :  ^^  The  efforts  of  the  Young  Turkey  parfir 
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aro  principally  directed  to  the  sabstitution  of  ported  hj  England,  to  accept  the  inqnirj  in 
the  will  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Crete  proposed  by  Russia,  France,  Prussia,  and 
population  of  the  empire,  without  distinction  Italy,  with  the  saving  clause  that  it  should  not 
of  race  or  religion,  for  the  arbitrary  power  of  inyolve  any  thing  affecting  the  integrity  of  the 
a  few  individuals.  Assassination  is  a  means  empire,  may  be  said  to  close,  for  the  present, 
nnworthy  of  the  great  cause  we  serve.  We  at  all  events,  the  diplomatic  discussion  of  the 
think  less  of  changing  men  than  institutions,  Cretan  question  which  was  carried  on  so  ac- 
and  if  the  present  ministers  were  to  accede  to  tively  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  past 
the  desire  of  the  country  in  advising  the  Sultan  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  siter  the 
to  create  a  National  Assembly,  we  should  be  the  identical  note  of  the  four  powers,  the  policy 
first  to  support  them ;  we  should  bless  the  sov-  of  the  French  Government  toward  Turkey 
ereign  hand  that  had  granted  that  inestimable  underwent  a  sudden  and  very  striking  change, 
benefit  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  I  repeat,  sir,  and  that  France  interpreted  its  adhesion  to  uie 
the  Young  Turkey  party  has  no  share  in  the  note  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  in- 
conspiracy  in  question ;  but  artifice  and  im-  tended  by  its  Russian  framer,  and  which  it  was 
posture  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  originally  supposed  to  mean.  With  fresh  sup- 
it.  Requesting  you  to  insert  this  letter,  I  have,  port  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter,  tiie  Porte 
3tc."  was  less  inclined  than  ever  to  accede  to  any 

The  Young  Turkey  party,  in  1868,  started  a  proposition  bearing  the  aspect  of  an  interfer- 

^cond  organ  in  London.    The  new  journal,  ence  in  favor  of  the  Cretans,  and  Fuad  Pacha 

trhich  is  called  the  EwrriyetSj  was  edited  by  begins  his  dispatch  by  referring  to  the  passage 

Sia  Bey,  ex-secretary  to  the  Sultan,  and  was  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  speech  in  opening 

;>rinted  on  thin  paper  to  enable  its  subscribers  the  Chambers,  whicn  intimated  his  desire  for 

x>  receive  it  in  closed  envelopes  through  the  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Otto* 

)ost.   The  Mukhbir  also  reduced  its  sheet  with  man  empire.    Therefore,  it  being  no  longer  a 

ihe  same  view,  and  thus  largely  defeated  the  question  of  the  cession  of  Crete,  as  when  M. 

>rohibition  against  its  entry  into  the  empire.  Bourse  made  the  proposition,  in  March,  186T 

yne  of  the  editors  of  the  latter  journal,  Osman  (this  reminiscence  is  merely  hinted  at  by  Fuad 

3ey  (F.  Millingen),  published  a  severe  review  Facha),  the  only  objects  of  an  inquiry  could 

>f  Turkish  administrative  history  during  the  be :  1.  Into  the  causes  of  the  insurrection ;  2. 

)ast  six  years,  under  the  title  of  ^^La  Turquie  Into  its  disastrous  effects ;  and,  8.  The  means 

vu$  le  Eigne  d^AMid-Aziz,'*^  of  repairing  those  effects ;  and  Fuad  Pacha 

In    September,    the   Turkish    Government  contends  that  for  those  purposes  an  inquiry 

ssued  a  circular  to  all  the  legations,  announ-  such  as  is  proposed  is  entirely  unnecessary, 

(ing  the  decision  of  the  Sultan  that,  in  future,  As  to  the  causes  of  the  insurrection,  they  are 

he  straits  shaU  remain  closed  to  all  foreign  notorious: 

nen-of-war — while  peace  continues  in  Turkey  ^'  Who  does  not  know  that  foreign  excita- 

— excepting  only  those  which  have  on  board  tions  and  the  privilege  accorded  to  a  neighbor- 

overeigns   or  chiefs  of  independent  states,  ing  country,  in  spite  of  international  law  and 

^o  allusion  is  mode  in  the  circular  to  the  treaty   stipulations,  to   introduce    munitions 

reaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  of  26th  June,  1888,  of  war  and  armed  bands  into  the  island,  pro- 

f^hereby,  in  case  of  need,  to  be  estimated  by  duced,  and  have  sustained,  the  insurrection  ? 

he  Russian  ambassador,  Turkey  bound  her-  Its  disastrous  results  are,  unfortunately,  too 

elf  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  the  French  real,  but  their  extent  is  Mly  known  to  the 

nd  English  fleets,  while  the  Bosphorus  was  to  Government,  which  has  made  every  effort  to 

>e  left  open  for  the  free  entrance  of  the  Rus-  repair  them  by  introducing  a  new  and'liberd 

ians.  administration,  and  by  other  measures,  which 

The  insurrection  of  the  Christians  in  Candia  have  been  received  as  a  real  benefaction  by  all 

gainst  the  Turkish  rule  continued  throughout  the  inhabitants  who  have  been  freed  from  the 

he  year,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  pressure  of  the  foreign  bands.    To  institute  an 

)ecember  that  the  leaders  abandoned  open  inquiry  by  a  mixed  commission  on  the  spot 

esistance  as  beiuff   for  the   present  useless  would  upset  all  this  work,  embolden  the  ais- 

we  Candia).    Early  in  the  year  the  Turkish  affected,  confrise  the  minds  of  all,  and  inculcate 

rovemment  published  a  so-called  **  Red  Book  '*  the  idea  that  their  safety  did  not  depend  upon 

the  first  book  of  the  kind  ever  published  by  the  authority  and  initiative  of  the  Imperial 

b),  containing  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  Gt>vemment.^' 

)retan  War.  Most  of  the  documents  contained  The  last  document  in  the  collection  is  a  dis- 

a  this  book  refer  to  the  years  1866  and  1867,  patch  to  Photiades  Bey,  dated  February  19th, 

nd  sn  abstract  of  them  has  already  been  forwarding   for  presentation   to    the    Greek 

iven  in  the  Amebioan  Annual  Ctclopjedia  Cabinet  a  memorial  signed  by  more  than  600 

or  1867.  Cretans,  praying  that  their  families,  who  had 

There   are  only  two  dispatches  published  been  removed  to  Greece,  might  be  brought 

rhich  were  written  in  thepresent  year.    The  back  again  to  Crete.    Fuad  Pacha  says  that 

irst,  from  Fuad  Pacha  to  Hayder  Effendi,  min-  the  Porte  will  defray  the  expense  of  the  re- 

ster  at  Vienna,  dated  January  8, 1868,  on  the  conveyance,  and  that,  if  any  fresh  difficulties 

ubject  of  the  Austrian  recommendation,  sup-  are  put  in  the  way  by  the  Greek  Government 
Vol,  vm.— 47     a 
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— which  Lad  hitherto  denied  that  the  families  sins,  who  were  armed  with  revolvera.    He  was 

in  question  wished  to  retom  to  Crete — *^  we  accompanied  in  his  ramhlings  hj  his  consn  and 

shall  he  under  the  painful  necessity  of  heliev-  a  daughter  of  the  latter,  together  with  his  usoil 

ing  that  the  Hellenic  Qoyemment  wbhes  to  attenoants.    The  assassins  directed  their  fii^ 

put  a  sequestration  on  our  own  suhjeots."    A  promiscuously  at  the  royal  party.     At  the  first 

copy  of  this  dispatch  and  of  the  petition  was  shot  the  prince  fell  and  expired  immediaielr. 

also  forwarded  at  the  same  time  to  the  Turkish  The  cousin  of  the  prince  was  also  hit  and  died 

representatives  at  the  different  courts,  aocom-  in  a  few  minutes  afterward.     The  fi^mght^ 

panied,  in  the  case  of  the  English,  French,  and  received  a  severe  flesh  wound,  but  was  not 

Russian  courts,  with  a  hrief  allusion  to  the  dangerously  iigured.    One  or  two  of  the  val^ 

distressed  situation  of  the  refugees  who  had  were  also  slightly  wounded.      The  <«sftaani^ 

heen  removed  to  Greece  in  foreign  vessels.  were  recognized  as  three  hrothers  RadoTSu- 

The  relations  of  Turkey  with  Greece  were,  on  ovitch.  One  was  at  once  ta^^en,  while  the 
account  of  the  open  sympathy  shown  by  Greece  others  were  captured  on  the  following  days, 
to  the  Cretan  cause,  of  the  most  unfriend-  together  with  a  number  of  other  persons  in- 
ly character.  (See  Gbbbob.)  The  grievances  volved  in  the  conspiracy.  The  chief  insti- 
against  Greece,  and  the  demands  which  the  gator  of  the  crime  was  supposed  to  be  th« 
Turkish  Gk>vemment  believed  it  had  a  right  former  Prince  of  Servia,  Alexander  Karageor- 
to  make  upon  Greece,  are  summed  up  in  an  gevitch,  at  that  time  living  in  Hongary.  Tie 
ultimatum,  which  the  Turkish  minister  in  trial  of  the  assassins  took  plaoo  on  the  2Tth  d 
Athens,  Photiade?  Bey,  addressed  to  the  Greek  June.  On  the  28th  of  June,  one  of  the  ^m- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  he  de-  spirators.  Captain  Maijailovitch,  in  wh<»e 
manded  an  answer  within  five  days.  The  ulti-  house  the  copy  of  a  proclamation  was  foand 
matum  closed  as  follows :  calling  on  the  youth  of  Belgrade  t-o  prodaim  a 

Oonseaaently,  in  case  the  Government  of  King  republic,  was  shot.     On  the  6th  of  Julj^Csp- 

Qeorge  Bnould  not  take  the  formal  engagement  with-  tam    Nenadovitch,  brother-in-law    of  Prinee 

m  five  daya-l,  to  diapereeimmediateV  the  bands  of  Alexander  KarageorgevitdL  was  executed  for 

^^'o:^l;^!^te'^oS:^'oF^J;  «»mpllcl^  in  the  m  J   On  the  STth  of 

a,  to  disarm  the  oorswrs  EnosU,  Crete,  and  Panhel-  J^Ji  with  the  exception  of  one  Jose  Jcrenuch, 

lenion,  or  in  any  ease  to  close  the  Greek  ports  to  who  was  sentenced  to  five  years^  imprison- 

them ;  8,  to  grant  to  the  Cretan  emigrants  the  au-  ment,  and  against  whom   no  proof  of  com- 

thorisation  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  also  to  give  purity  ^  the  assasanation  was  discovered  ai 

them  efficacious  aid  and  protection ;  4,  to  punish,  in  ii.     -  •  i     ^^  ^.i^^iT^  ^  ***o\^v  »«.«*■• 

conformity  with  the  laws,  those  men  who  have  lien  ^%  J™^  ^  **^®  ^^^^l  accused  persona  who 

{piilty  of  aggressions  on  Ottoman  soldiers  and  sub-  had  been  arrested,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 

jects,  and  to  accord  a  just  indemnity  to  the  families  were  condemned  to  death.     Prince  Alexands* 

of  victims  from  these  outrages;  6,  to  follow  hence-  Karageorgevitch,  his  secretary,  and  another, 

^^:i]^d'^tel^lll^^''"^'^"'''^  "^"^  T^^o  i^^d  ^ot  been  captured,  were  sentenced 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordmaiy  and  min-  ^   defeult   to    twenty    years*   imprisonmsit, 

ister  plenipotentiaiT  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  order  when    apprehended.    The    execution  of  the 

of  his  M^jes^  the  Sultan,  his  august  sovereign,  re-  condemned  prisoners  took  place  on  the  next 

S?U^eiic^™es?*  ^^t*Thf  0^  day,  the  28th  of  June.    Among  them  were 

AtheM°and  "t^l  wnsiJs  residing  i^Gree^wuTui-  ^^^^  brothers  Radovanovitch    (the  three  as- 

mediately  leave  the  territory  of  the  kingdoms.  sassms  and  their  brother  Fanl,  who,  at  first, 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  had    in    vain    attempted    to    dissuade  them 

diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  between  Turkey  from  their  design).      Immediately  after  the 

and  Greece  beiuff  interrupted,  the  Mmister  and  mem-  ^    ^    f  ^^     fcchael,  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 

hers  of  the  HeUemc   leintion   and  chancellery  at  ^^    a  "****^""  a«.*vu€w*,  vu  ^uo  xiui  vi^  .^  I 

Constantinople,  and  the  Greek  consuls  in  the  Otto-  ^^®  Senate,  m  accordance  with  law,  appomtM. 

man  empire,  will  receive  their  passports.  a  provisional  regency,  consisting  of  the  presi- 

The  respective  Bub|ects  of  the  two  states  must  dent  of  the  Senate,  Parinovitch,  the  Mxnktff 


the  Ottoman  ports  will  be  forbidden  to  vessels  bear-  Petrovitch.     The  regency  addressed  a  mssi- 

ing  the  Greek  flag,  from  the  same  date.  festo  to  the  Servian   nation,  recommendia? 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,     PHOTI ADES  BEY.  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  announcing  the 

As  the  Greek  Government  refused  to  accept  immediate  election  and  convocation  of  a  Skupi- 

this  ultimatum  (aee  Gbeboe),  war  between  the  schiruij  or  National  Assembly.    According  to 

two  countries  seemed  imminent.    The  Turkish  the  law  of  August  17, 1867,  this  extraordinarr 

Gk>vemment  ordered  all  its  subjects,  residing  assembly  shoi^d  consist  of  542  deputies,  Mt 

in  Greece,  to  leave  Turkey.    A  war-fleet  was  by  the  thirteen  circles  or  districts  of  the  prin- 

sent  to  the  Archipelago,  and  a  strong  army  to  cipality.    The   election   for  the  Skuptechiai 

the  southern  frontier.  was  ordered  to  ti^e  place  on  the  22d  of  Jime. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  reigning  prmce  of  and  the  meeting  on  the  8d  of  July.    PaUie 

Servia,  Michael  Obrenovitch,  was  assassinated  in  opinion  soon  began  to  declare  itself  in  hrts 

the  park  of  Topschider,  a  valley  near  Belgrade,  of  the  young  Prince  Milan,  a  nephew  of  the 

The  prince,  while  walking  leisurely,  about  6  late  Prince  IdQchael,  who    was  studying  ia 

o'clock,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  three  assas-  Paris.    The  result  of  the  election,  at  which  a 
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large  vote  was  oast,  and  the  greatest  order  lojaltj  and  devotion  to  his  suzerain,  and  wonld 
and  tranqniUitj  previdled,  was  favorable  to  zealonslj  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  national 
Prince  Milan.  When  the  6knptschina  met  institutions.  The  members  of  the  regency  de- 
according  to  appointment  on  the  2d  of  July,  sired  Midhat  Pacha  to  express  their  Hyely 
the  election  of  Milan  was  proposed  by  the  gratitude  to  the  Sultan  for  his  gracious  compH- 
chief  of  tie  Provisional  Government,  and  rati-  ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Servian  nation, 
fied  by  the  Skuptschina  by  acclamation.  The  A  constitutional  change  of  importance  took 
Skuptschina  then  elected  a  regency  consisting  place  in  the  semi-independent  principality  of 
of  Colonel  Molivoi  Petrovich  Blasnavatz,  the  Montenegro.  On  the  10th  of  April,  Prince 
Minister  of  War,  Bistic,  formerly  agent  of  Ser-  Nicholas  convoked  a  sort  of  Constituent  As- 
via  at  Constantinople,  and  a  representative  of  sembly,  charged  to  create  a  definitive  organ!- 
the  National  Servian  party,  and  Gawilovich,  zation,  and  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
who  in  1861  was  Minister  of  fiance,  and  now  prince  toward  the  country.  After  an  ardent 
senator  and  head  of  a  literary  institution,  speech  from  the  young  Nicholas  I.,  the  Assem- 
The  Skuptschina  held  altogether  three  sessions,  bly  constituted  itself  in  the  open  air,  and  com- 
and  adopted  the  following  resolutions :  1.  At  menced  its  labors,  the  results  of  which  were  as 
least  one  Skuptschina  yearly  shall  be  convoked  follows :  a  special  administration  is  charged 
until  the  coming  of  age  of  Prince  Milan.  2.  with  the  care  of  the  public  treasures ;  it  will 
The'  authorities  and  officials  appointed  by  pay  the  prince  like  all  the  other  functionaries. 
Prince  AOchael  shall  continue  to  hold  their  for  hitherto  no  distinction  had  been  made  bo- 

Sosts.    8.  A  monument   to  the  late  Prince  tween  the  public  funds  and  the  sovereign's 

[ichael  shall  be  erected  in  the  Topschider  privy  purse.    The  civil  list  of  the  sovereign 

Park  by  popular  contribution.  4.  Efforts  shall  will  be  fixed  by  this  national  body.    The  iS- 

be  made  to  develop  the  defensive  strength  of  ministration  of  the  Church  will  be  entirely 

the  country  as  speedily  as  possible,  according  confided  to  the  metropolitan,  who  will,  also, 

to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  deceased  prince,  exercise  a  certain  innuence  over  public  in- 

5.  Investigations  shall  be  made  into  the  state  struction. 

of  the  police  in  Belgrade,  on  account  of  its  do-  In  the  semi-independent  principality  of  Bu- 

ficiency.     6.  Every  Servian  shall  be  respon-  mania  several  gross  excesses  took  place  against 

sible  for  the  life  of  Prince  Milan.    7.  The  the  Jews.    Diplomatic  notes  from  several  of 

Government  shall  strictly  observe  the  friend-  the  great  powers  urged  the  Government  to 

ly  relations  with  foreign  powers  cultivated  adopt  efficient  measures  for  the  protection  of 

by   Prince    Michael.     8.   Prince    Alexander  the  Jews.    Party  spirit  in  this  prmcipdity  ran 

Karageorgevitch    and   his   descendants  shall  very  high,  and  twice  a   new  ministry  was 

never  be   permitted  to  occupy  the  Servian  formed,  in  May,  under  the  presidency  of  Nich- 

throne.  olas  Golesco,   and,  in  November,  under  the 

The  Skuptschina  was  closed  on  the  4th  of  presidency  of  Demetrius  Ghika.   On  the  27th  of 

July.     On  the  same  day  the  Council  of  Be-  August,  in  accordance  with  the  new  law  on  the 

gency  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  it  organization  of  the  army.  Prince  Charles  is- 

will  observe  the  dictum  of  the  late  Prince  sued  a  decree  ordering  the  formation  of  an 

Michael,  "  the  law  is  the  supreme  will  in  Ser-  eighth  regiment  of  infantry.    Every  re^ment 

na.''    The  Council  promises  to  develop  the  isinfhture  to  consist  of  three  battalions.    As 

national  military  force  in  a  manner  combrm-  a  provisional  arrangement,  thirty  battalions  of 

ible  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time,  to  miHtia  were  to  be  constituted.  A  large  quantity 

advance  the  material  interests,  and  to  improve  of  needle-guns,  with  which  weapon  the  forces' 

the  institutions  of  the  country.    It  also  prom-  of  the  Principalities  will  in  future  be  armed, 

ises  that  Skuptschinas  shall  be  more  frequently  were  introduced  from  Prussia, 

convoked,  and  every  thing  done  to  insure  that  Several  insurrectionary  attempts  were  made 

prosperity  to  the  country  which  is  the  result  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria.    The  most  im- 

>f  peace  and  order.    On  the  6th  of  July,  the  portant  was  in  July,  when  several  armed  bands, 

jolemn  unction  of  Prince  Milan,  as  sovereign  coming  from  Bumania.  crossed  tlie  Danube  at 

)f  Servia,  took  place  at  the  cathedral.    On  the  points  between  the  Dobrudsha  and  Widdin. 

)Oth  of  July,  the  imperial  firman  of  investiture  The  chief  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  Kut- 

br  Prince  Milan  was  delivered  and  promulga-  shuk  Stefan,  Ha^'i  Demetri,  and  Eiatib  Alexan. 

ied.    It  referred  to  the  firman  of  the  year  1880,  The  Bumanian  Government  emphatically  de- 

}y  which  hereditary  rights  had  been  granted  nied  the  charge  of  sympathizing  with  the  in- 

;0  the  Obrenovitch  family,  and  also  to  the  law  surrection,  and  its  official  organ,  the  Official 

)n  primogeniture  as  established  in  favor  of  the  Journal  Rofnanul^  of  Bucharest,  exhorted  the 

rounger  as  well  as  the  elder  branch  of  the  na-  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  to  preserve  tranquillity, 

ional  dynasty.     After  the  firman  had  been  The  Turkish  Government  acted  with  great 

-ead,  the  presiding  member  of  the  regency  ad-  promptness.    Medhat  Pacha,  formerly  govem- 

Iressed  Midhat  Pacha,  the  bearer  of  the  firman,  or-general  of  the  province,  and  now  Grand 

md  adverted  to  the  reply  given  by  the  late  Yizier,  hastened  to  ^e  seat  of  the  disturb- 

Prince  Michael  on  a  similar  occasion,  adding,  ances  at  the  head  of  a  Uiousand  picked  troops, 

n  the  name  of  the  young  Priuce  Milan,  that  he  all  armed  with  the  Schneider   rifle.     Even 

jTOuld,  like  his  predecessor,  be  constant  in  his  before  his  arrival  the  insurgents  had   been 
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defeated  in  seyeral  engagements,  and  order  Ooont  Beast  and  Oonnt  Andrassy,  who  se- 

was  soon  restored.    The  uovemment  of  Ba-  cused  Bumania  of  aiming  at  the  annexatioii  of 

mania  was  charged  bj  the  Government  of  both  TransjlTania,  one  of  the  Rnmanian  minister^, 

Tnrkej  and  Austria  with  fomenting  disturb-  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  declared  tbst 

anoes  within  their  territories,  in  particular  in  Bumania  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the  aght  of 

Bulgaria  and  among  the  Bumanians  of  Hun-  the  oppression  of  the  Bumanian  inhabitants  of 

gar  J  and  Transylvania.    The  Bumanian  Gov-  Transylvania,  and  that  if  the  Hongarian  srmj 

emment  denied  these  charges.    Beferring  to  was  to  be  materially  increased,  the  Rnmanian^ 

the  Austrian  Bed  Book,  and  the  statements  of  were  justified  in  adopting  a  Bimilar  measure. 


U 

UNITABIAKS.     The    Tsar-hooh   of  ths  resented  as  not  in  as  high  social  standing  as 

Unitarian  Congregational  Churehei  for  1869  was  desirable,  though  they  contuned  a  fev. 

gives  lists  of  816  societies  in  the  United  States,  but  not  enough,  able  and  edacated  men.    Be^ 

and  888  ministers.    In  1868,  1  bi-monthly,  2  olutions  were  adopted  of  fdicitation  on  the 

monthly,  1  semi-monthly  (Sunday-school),  and  increasing  intercourse  between  "Rngiifiii  oA 

3  weekly  periodicals  were  published  in  the  American  churches  and  ministers,  and  in  faror 

United  States,  in  the  interest  of  Unitarianism.  of  establishing  a  permanent  missionary  churcli 

The  number  of  **  Associations  of  Liberal  Ohris-  in  Paris.    Among  the  committee  reports  wts 

tians,"  which  chiefly  consist  of  Unitarians  and  one  by  the  Committee  on  Denominational  lit- 

Universalists,  increased,  in  1868,  from  three  erature,  recommending  the  publication  of  aa 

to  six  (for  f^her  statistics,  see  Avnttal  Amebi-  introduction  to  the  Holy  bcriptorea,  and  a 

OAir  Otolopadii.  for  1867).  Commentary,    a   History    of    the    Chris^an 

The  receipts  of  the  *^  American  Unitarian  Church,  and  a  Family  Bible  by  competent  scbc^ 

Association "  in  Boston,  the  object  of  which  is  ars.    The  increase  of  churches  (83,  or  aboat 

*^  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  promote  the  80  per  cent.,  since  1865)  was  noted  as  gratify- 

interests  of  pure  Christianity,"  for  the  year  ing;  but  it  was  claimed  that  this  did  not  ad- 

1868,  were  $91,765.21.    Overtures  of  codpera-  equately  represent  the  growth  of  UnitarianiaB. 

tion  from  the  African  Methodist   Episcopal  $27,591.70,  $3,186.70  above  the  pledges  made 

bhurch  have  been  accepted  by  the  Association,  at  the  preceding  Conference,  have  been  n- 

The  points  to  which  the  co6peration  is  to  be  ceived  for  the  endowment  of  the  Theologieal 

confined  are:  the  circulation  of  reading-mat-  School  at  MeadvLlle,  Pa.,  and  $22,150  for  An- 

ter  of  various  kinds,  and  the  training  of  young  tioch  College.    There  were  represented  in  the 

men  as  teachers  and  preachers  in  the  theologi-  Conference  21  associations  and  conferences, 

cal  institutions  of  the  African  M.  £.  Church,  aud  175  churches. 

The  special  direction  of  expenditure  is  to  be  in        The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Gtr- 

the  hands  of  a  joint  committee,  in  which  the  man  Protestant  League,  an  organizatiGn  of 

two  bodies  will  be  equally  represented.  German -American  Unitarians,   was  held  in 

The  National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on   June  8d.      Resolutions 

Churches  met  in  New  York  on  the  7th  of  Oc-  were  adopted  to  create  a  beneficiary  fond  for 

tober.    The  following  amendment  was  adopted  able  students  who  are  willing  to  take  a  thor- 

as  article  ninth  of  the  constitution :  ough  theological  course  in  the  Liberal  Univer- 

To  aeoure  the  Urgeat  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sity  of  Heidelberg,  Germany;  also  pronouncing 

widest  practical  cooperation,  it  is  hereby  understood  the  publication  of  a  Liberal  Hymn-Book  ^  an 

that  all  the  dedaraUons  of  this  Conference,  including  absolute  necessity,"  and  to  publish  a  G^man 

the  preamble  and  constitution,  are  expressions  only  ^^lanac  and  traote.     Five  ministers  were  ad- 
of  ita  majority,  committmg  m  no  degree  those  who        .!t  j  "T  ^i^  ''™**"     -■-*'^  "***"o«^*^«  '!.      ^ 

object  to  them,  and  depend  wholly  for  their  effect  nutted  to  the  League.    This  organization  has 

upon  the  consent  they  command  on  their  own  merits  a  weekly  organ,  called  ProteetaniiecJke  Zeit- 

from  the  churches  here  represented,  or  belonging  hlatter. 
withm  the  cirde  of  our  fellowship.  j^  Q^eoi  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  ^ 

The  results  of  free  preaching  in  theatres  Unitarian  places  of  worship,  and  837  ministers, 

were  reported  upon  fiayorably,  and  an  exten-  of  whom  274  are  settied,  and  63  not  setd^. 

sion  of  the  plan  of  theatre  meetings  was  rec-  The  institutions  for  ministerial  edncatiGn  are  ^ 

ommended,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  they  in  number.    The  societiespublish 7 periodicals. 

would  culminate  in  new  religious  organiza-  The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associat:cn 

tions  and  labors  on  a  basis  more  broad  than  has  a  capital  of  £5,639.    The  local  societies 

any  now  known.    The  action  of  the  American  are  12  in  number.    There  are  Sunday-schocl^ 

Unitarian  Association,  in  appropriating  $5,000  with  8,467  teachers,  and  21,917  scholars, 
to  aid  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church       The    Unitarian  churches   in  Transylvania 

in  the  South,  was  commended.    A  committee  celebrated  in  August,  1868,  their  three  hnn- 

was  appointed  to  consult  upon  the  establish-  dredth  anniyersary,  which  was  an  occasion  of 

ment  of  a  literary,  scientific,  and  theological  great  interest.    They  number  106  congr^^- 

review.    The  churches  in  England  were  rep-  tions,  with  50,000  worshippers.     They  hare 
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also  ft  college  and  tbeologioal  BemiiiiU7  at 
Cauaeaborg,  which  ia  the  seat  of  the  Oonsia- 
tory.  They  have  also  two  preparatory  high- 
schools,  and  there  are  day-«choolB  oonnected 
with  each  of  the  coogregatioiu.  In  these 
schools  there  are  6,000  ntadents. 

The  Unitarians  snstain  a  floarishing  mission 
in  British  India.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  American  Unitajian  Confer- 
ence by  Rev.  Mr.  Ball,  the  founder  of  the  mis- 
sion, that  tlio  eleven  years  of  his  miBsionary 
labors  among  the  Hindoos  have  prodoced 
uncou  raging  results.  Through  preaching, 
scliools,  and  the  circnlation  of  religions  tracts 
and  bool(B,  a  broad  and  solid  focndatdon  has 
been  Idd  npon  which  to  bnild  still  greater 
success.  The  field  over  which  he  has  travelled, 
aod  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  the  people,  extends  aboat 
2,000  miles  north  and  sooth,  by  1,500  east  and 
ivcBt  The  calls  for  the  writings  of  Ohanning, 
Clarke,  and  others,  is  constant;  and  the  op' 
portnnitiee  for  access  to  the  native  mind  call 
for  increased  exertions  in  strengthening  the 
mission.  Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
educational  agency,  for  releasing  tbe  people 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  anperstition. 
When  he  left  Calcutta,  t«n  schools  and  three 
chapels  were  establiahed  there.  A  collection 
of  over  $2,600  for  the  benefit  of  this  misaion 
was  taken  np  by  the  National  Conference. 
The  statistics  of  the  Indian  missions  were,  in 
1808,  reported  as  follows:  Calcutta — schools 
and  missions  condncted  by  Rev.  0.  H.  A. 
Dall,  missionary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association ;  assisted  by  Dwarkanaath  Sin- 
a;bee.  Madrai — mission  oondocted  by  Rev. 
William  Roberta;  supported  in  part  by  the 
American  Uuitanan  Assoeiation.  Saltm — 
school  and  mission  under  Joshua  Anthony 
Panl;  sopported  in  part  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  Seevnd&rabad — school 
and  mission  under  Y.  Elisha;  anpportod  in 
part  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST.  The 
church  has  five  bishops.  It  snpports  8  laborara 
•a  tbe  foreign  field  (Africa),  99  m  the  frontier, 
md  140  in  the  home  field ;  total,  243— an  in- 
crease of  31.  The  nuBsionaries  receive  |6T,- 
3S0.ii4,  an  average  salary  of  $819. 

The  following  oeriodicals  are  published  in 
the  interest  of  tne  church :  The  Eeliffiovt 
Telescope,  the  Childrm'i  IVimd,  the  Miuion- 
iry  Viiitor,  and  the  Fratiche  SaUehq/Ur 
(German).  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  literary  institutions :  Otterbein  University, 
Westerville,  Ohio ;  Hartsville  University,  Harts- 
rille,  Ind. ;  Westfield  College,  Westfield,  El. ; 
l^banoa  Valley  College,  Aimville,  Fa.;  Lone 
University,  Lecomptcn,  Kansas;  Western  Ool- 
lege^  Western,  Iowa.  The  ohnrch  has  also  fonr 
seminaries. 

A  "United  Brethren  Historical  Society  "was 
organized,  in  1866,  in  Lebuiou,  FenDsylvania. 
The  second  artide  of  the  eonstitntioa  states 
tbe  Direct  of  tbe  society  to  be  "  to  oollect  and 
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preserve  information,  mannsoripts,  docoments, 
relics,  paintjngs,  portraits,  books,  pamphlets, 
medals,  objects  of  curiosity,  and  any  thii^, 
whether  anoient  or  modem,  tJiat  relates  to  the 
origin  of  the  aforesaid  chorch,  or  any  portion 
of  its  history." 

The  AlmaJUM  of  t\«  United  Brethran  in 
Chritt,  for  the  year  1889,  publisher  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  denomination : 
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There  are  2,288  Stmday-Bohoo^with  18,067 
teachers,  and  100,002  scholars.  The  nnmber 
of  meeting-honses  is  1,884,  and  of  parsonages 
2S.  The  collections,  etc.,  were  as  follows: 
Preachers'  salaries,  $262,008 ;  miesiona,  $29,- 
160.78 ;  conference  colleotiona,  $4,888.67;  Son- 
day-school  pnrpoaes,  $2T,12C.86;  Bible  can se, 
$3,918.42;  chorch  expenses,  $191,284.48;  pub- 
lication fond,  $1,844.70;  coU^e  ftmd,  $8,688.- 
64;  total  for  all  porposea,  ^26,081,  an  in- 
crease of  $106,961.88  fi-om  previous  year. 

UNITED  STATES.  The  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Oonstitntion  of  the  United  States, 
which  removed  all  distinction  of  color  in  dti- 
zenship,  was  ftilly  adopted  daring  tbe  year. 
The  number  of  States  was  thirty-seven,  of 
which  twenty-nine  voted  for  the  amendmnt. 
Tbe  Legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  passed 
resolntions  respectively  withdrawing  their  con- 
sent to  tlie  amendment  Without  dedding 
the  efi'ect  of  these  proceedings,  the  Secretary 
of  Stota  as  required  by  an  act  of  Congress,  an- 
notmced,  on  Joly  28th,  that  if  tbe  resolnnona 
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of  Ohio  and  New  JerBej  were  regarded  as  re*  tions  as  Booh  wUl  tenninste  upon  the  reoelpt  of  this 

maininff  in  fuU  force,  the  amendment  had  been  ^y^'^^tSSkfer  to  Brevet  Miuor-Genenl  iK^rau.^ 

adopted  by  three-fourthg  of  the  States,  ^though  Thomw,  Ai^utant-Genend  of  th?Amiy ,  who  baa  to 

the  Oonstitntion  reauired  only  two-tmrds  to  day  been  authorised  and  empowered  to  act  aa  Seere- 

approve  the  same.    (For  the  amendment  and  a  taiy  of  War  ad  iiUenm^  all  records,  books,  papers,  and 

list   of  the  States  ratifying  the  same,  $ee  p.  other  public  property  now  in  your  custody  and  chains. 

W\                                   "^     "                   -1          r  jRespectrally  j-ours, 

:>.                               ^    -^,            .         rn  AND^W  JOHNSON,  President 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Uon-  xo  Hon.  Edwdt  M.  Stahtov,  Washington,  D.  C. 
gress  which  began  on  December  7,  186T,  the  -  ,  -_  .  .  , . 
President  sent  to  the  Senate  a  statement  of  the  General  Thomas,  on  receiving  his  appoint- 
reasons  for  his  suspension  of  the  Secretary  of  ?.«»>  proce^ed  at  once  to  the  dischar]^  of 
War  (Stanton)  from  the  daties  of  his  office.  5^  ^«°,^^«!-  He  went  to  the  room  occupied  by 
This  statement  was  required  by  the  act  of  the  f  >••  Stanton,  and  exhibited  to  him  his  own  let- 
previous  Congress,  to  regulate  removals  from  *?'  <>£  appomtment,  md  the  order  dismBsng 
office,  known  as  the  "  Tenure-of-Office "  Act  Mr.  Stanton  from  office.  The  latter,  upon 
(966  Annual  Cyclopedia,  1867,  pp.  187  and  readmg  these  documents,  asked  for  time  to  re- 
738).  The  Senate,  afterlonsideration  of  the  f^o^®  his  private  papers,  whichwas  oonrtwos- 
message,  refused  to  approve  of  the  suspension,  Ij  granted  to  him  by  General  Thomaa. 
and  itthereby  became  void.  Gener  J  Grant,  ?*i™«  ^®  mommg  the  President  sent  t 
who  was  dischar^ng  the  duties  of  Secretary  ?^**«?  message  to  the  Scnat^  infornung  tlwt 
of  War,  immediately  surrendered  the  office  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^®^  ^^^  ConsfatuUon  and  laws,  he 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  he  was  thus  fully  reinstated  5*^  removed  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  the  of- 
on  January  13th.  At  the  same  time  General  ^^  ®^,Secretary  of  War,  and  had  appointed 
Grant  addressed  the  foUo wing  note  to  the  Pres-  <^©neral  Thomas  to  fiU  the  position.  The  Sen- 
[^Qj^l .  ate  veiy  soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  mes- 
*HBAi>QiTAimnui  Awcaa  UinriD  States,  )  «*««  laid  aside  ite  regular  order  of  bnsmeas, 
WASHnroToir,  D.  C,  Janttary  14, 1868. )  vi^.,  a  bill  to  modify  the  reconstruction  Uws, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enoloae  herewith  oopy  of  and  went  into  executive  session,  to  ocHisider 

offioUl  notioe  received  by  me  last  evening  of  the  ao-  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  President's  mes- 

taon  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  ^               excited  debate,  which  last- 

the  Buspension  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  iP     x-i      i  x     -L    "^  oa^^»^  uw»k^  wau^u  *»» 

War.    According  to  the  provisions  of  section  2,  of  «d  i"i«l  »  l^te  hour  m  the  evening,  and  afla^ 

^*  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  many  different  propositions  had  been  present- 

my  functions  as  Secretary  of  War  oi  fn^«r»m  ceased  ed,  the  following    resolution    was  passed  bj 


Btates.  Wh&rtoi^  the  Senate  have  received  and  emndered 

A  warm  correspondence  now  ensued  between  *he  communication  of  the  Preaident,  staliiig  that  be 

President  Johnson  and  General  Grant,  for  Mi5T?^^  ¥TSi^A^,®'f°*?^®^^''?^,?'*^'^' 
wK^,l,  —  p^t^t  w«  n^^^.,,*!.  ^*»"«^  *"*  and  had  designated  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Anaj 
which  966  PUBUO  Documents.  to  act  aa  SeCTetaiy  of  War  «i  inUnm  /  therefore 

Subsequently,  on  February  21st,  the  Presi-  Jietol^edhp  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statm^ThMX^tcir 

dent  appointed  Migor-General  Lorenzo  Thom-  der  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

as,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  to  be  Sec-  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secret^ 

retary  of  War  ad  int^im,  as  foUows :  duSfofihiTISi   ""^              "^  ^  ^^'^^ 

Washiwotok  D^™iSJ^^!5^  1868  }  ^^  ^^^  »*™®  *^°^®  *^**  *^®  Senate  was  Mm 

Sa:  The  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanton  having  engaged,  Mr.  Stanton  addressed  the  following 

been  removed  from  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart-  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  endosng 

mant  of  War,  you  are  herebyauthoriaed  and  empow-  a  copy  of  the  order  by  which  he  was  dismissed 

ered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim^  and  wiU  fWom  office  - 

immediately  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  Wxb  Bi 


pertaining  to  that  office.    Mr.  Stanton  has  been  in-  WAnwrwwmw  Ti  C     nJkr^^^iiutfi  f 


"*  ""^'^^r/^Zs^*^"^  to  hi»  charge.         ^^^  ■,  tteendo^d  order   4hioh  y^STiS. 
rSignedT  "       iiroEEW  JOHNSON.        oommanic»tetoUieHousoofBepre«eiitabY«fc 

'^iteneiS'n's^^"^  ^'""  "^""^  ^*°'  EDWIN  k'sTAOTONrs^creUxy  »f  W.. 


.       _                  .         ^       1          ^       •.  ^           ,  B.oTk.  SoHTrrLXB  Coltaz,  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  of 

At  the  same  time  that  he  ordered  General  Sepresentatives. 

Thomas  to  assume  this  position,  he  furnished  Qn  the  next  day  the  President  sent  a  com- 

him  with  an  order  to  the  following  effect,  of  munication  to  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  hi* 

which,  it  seems,  a  copy  was  handed  to  the  in-  action  («m  Pubuo  Documsnts). 

dividual  thereby  affected :  Meantime  Mr.  Stenton  refused  to  vacate  the 

ExBOTJTivE  Mursiow,     )  office  on  the  application  of  General  Thomaa, 

fl« .  nl^^^^r*'  ■^'  ^i  ^*Jr^.7  ^^»  }®i®- »  ^«*  n^ade  his  arrangements  to  occupy  mght  and 

Bib:  By  virtue  of  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  ^««.  „«4.:i  ^\,^  ft,!*^^, ->*«^«  ^r  r«ilr_?-      n^ 

aa  ProsidJnt  by  the  Constitution  and  hiws  of  the  Uni-  ^f  ^  ^^^  ^^  ™™«'^  *f  *^??  ^t.??^*?®^     ^? 

ted  States,  you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  ^1^  made  application  to  the  Chief  Jostice  d 

Seoretaiy  of  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  fhno-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colam- 
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bia  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  commanding  the  ar-  created  an  nnnsnal  excitement  throughout  the 

rest  of  General  Thomas  for  the  following  rea-  country.     The  following  dispatch  from  the 

sons :  Goyernor  of  Illinois  was  addressed  to  a  mem- 

And  the  said  E.  M.  Stanton,  on  oath,  Airther  statoB  her  of  the  House,  during  the  debate  on  the 

that  on  the  said  2lst  of  Pebmaiy,  1868,  in  the  city  of  22d  of  February : 

Washin^n  aforesaid,  Andrew  Johnson,  Presiaent  Ezxoutiyx  Bxpabticbvt      ( 

of  the  United  States,  made  and  issued  an  order  in  Spmhokbld,  III.,  Febrwtry  22, 1868.  f 

Tmting,  imder  his  hand,  with  the  intent  and  pmpose  The  usurpations  of  Andrew  Johnson  have  created 

^^J^^!P^}^^  *°®  ^^  ^^"^  ^  Stanton,  from  a  profound  sensation  in  the  State.    His  last  act  is  the 

said  office  of  Seoretaiy  for  the  Department  of  War,  act  of  a  traitor.    His  treason  must  be  checked.    The 

and  authorizing  and  empowering  Lorenzo  Thomas,  duty  of  Congress  seems  plain.    The  people  of  lUi- 

Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Stotos,  nois  attached  to  the  Union,  I  firmly  believe,  wiU*  de- 

to  act  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  \fUenm^  and  directing  mand  his  impeachment,  and  will  heartily  sustain  such 

him.  the  said  Thomas,  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  action  by  our  Congress.    The  peace  of  the  oountrr 

discha^o  of  the  duties  perteining;  to  that  office ;  and  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  that  presumptuous  dema- 

your  affiant  further  states  that  said  pretended  order  gogue.    "We  know  the  national  Odngress  will  proceed 

of  removal  of  him  from  the  said  office  of  Secretory  for  wisely  and  cautiously,  but  let  it  proceed.    Millions 

the  Department  of  War  is  wholly  illegal  and  void,  and  ©f  loyal  hearts  are  panting  to  stand  by  the  stors  and 

contrary  to  the  express  provisions  ofan  act  duly  passed  gtripes.     Have  no  fear;  all  will  be  well.     Liberty 

by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  on  the  22d  andorder  will  again  triumph, 

of  March,  1867,  entitled  "  An  art  regulating  the  ten-  B.  J.  OGLESBY,  Governor, 

ure  of  certam  civil  offices;'' and  your  affiant,  on  oath,  rm.     -  1       . 

further  states  that  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  did,  on  The  following  was   sent  on  the   same   day 

the  said  2l8t  day  of  February,  1868,  in  said  city  of  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania : 

of  War  and  appointine  thTsid  Lorenzo  Thonua  Seci  ^^!5?  SlX'^t^^f  ^fSj      TvJ^i^S^~  ^?^  w 

i^-  Z^d  o^thT^Sr^T  laT^f'Feb^^  CongrewWd  finn.               JOHN  W.  GEAET. 

1868,  in  the  city  of  Washington  aforesaid,  the  said  Lo-  Public  meetings  to  snstain  the  President  in 

renzo  Thomas  ^delivered  to  your  affiant  the  swd  pre-  jjjg  action  were  held  in  New  York  and  Phila- 

tended  order  of  Andrew  Johnson,  with  mtent  to  cause  j  ,  «*vi.*vxr  »t  ^?*  o  *^^^^ , ." ,    .         _: 

your  affiant  to  deliver  to  him.  the  said  Thomas,  all  aelphia,  but  were  of  httle  importance. 

the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  Upon  the  acquittal   of  the  President,   Mr. 

now  in  his,  the  affiant's,  custody  as  Secretary  of  War ;  Stanton  immediately  addressed  the  following 

and  your  affiant  further  states,  on  oath,  ths^  he  is  in-  note  to  him : 

formed  and  believes  that  the  said  Thomas  has,  in  said  '                     Wab  DvPAxnassT      ) 

city  of  Washington,  exercised  and  attempted  to  exer-  'WA«wr»fti«-w  r^n^   Un-»,  oa  i  am  f 

dse  the  duties  of^ecretery  of  War,  an/ to  issue  oiv  s« :  The  res^Xn^L^  sliate  We^'^ed 

hoi?«  ^  ?w  V^"*  ^''?'  afiant  18  also  informed  and  gj^tes  of  the  21st  of  February  last,  declaring  that  the 

tw  J!^  *^f  f  ^®  ^*-n  V^^""  "^^^^^  gives  out  and  President  has  no  power  to  remove  the  Secreteiy  of 

threatens  that  he  will  forcibly  remove  your  complain-  ^„  ^^^  desiffiate  another  officer  to  perform  the  du- 

ant  from  the  building  and  apartmente  of  Secretary  of  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  ^  interim,  having  this  day  failed 

«!a«^.^  ^^A  .   *J  I>epartment  and  forciblv  take  pos-  ^  ^  gupported  by  two-thircis  of  the  Senate  present 

InSf  ^.l""  w*l^  ^^""^"^^  '"'i^'^J^^  ?*' W«Jf  °?ed  ^d  votSig  upon  tfie  articles  of  impeaol             *^ "       " 

appointment,  bythe  President  of  the  Umted  States,  ^^^^^    «  ^   the  House  of  Bepresei 

ulTlt^.^^^""  prf  tn^m;  and  yom;  affiant  al-  Xqu^hedcWgeof  the  War  rfeparl 

TS^t.*^*S  ^^^  appointment  under  which  the  said  j^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^  ^^y,     arcliiv..,,^,.^..., 

JnH^**^  2^*'°"?  ^  f w"""?  ^  }t''}^  '"""^  ^^^^"5  *^5  property  in  my  custody,  as  Secretaiy  0/  ^li,  in'  caro 

n?™?  °^  ^aT^  of  War  is  wholly  unauthomed  and  ^f  ^j^/^^  M^or^eneJil  TownscncC  the  seilior  Aa- 

3^%'"''^  l^A.t  ^^  Thomas,  by  accenting  sudi  ^^^^  A(«uSnt-General,  subject  tojour  direction, 

appomtment  and  thereunder  exercising  and  attempt-  ^                    EbWlN  M.  STANTON, 

S?w  J^T"*®  **^^-  ^''^^?  *^  fl?S;^^T-  ""^  Tfi'  ^  To  the  President.                     Secretary  of  War. 

Violated  the  provisions  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  ^ 

above  referred  to,  and  thereby  has  been  guilty  of  a  Major-GeneralJohnM.  Schofield  succeeded^ 
h%h   misdemeanor  and  subjected  himsetf  to  the  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War.    His  name  was 
pains  and  penalties  prescribed  m  said  fifth  section  „«^*  5«x^   +v^  fl«««+«  t»«.  4.i>«.  tK,^«iA^^4-  ««  ;.. 
against  any  person  committing  such  offence.    There-  ^^^  }^*0  *?®  °®??*t,.^^x*^®  President  asm 
upon  your  affiant  prays  that  a  warrant  be  issued  the  place  Of  "JL.  M.  btanton,  removed."     Ine 
against  the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  that  he  may  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  there- 
be  thereupon  arrested  and  brought  before  your  Honor,  fore  adopted  by  the  Senate : 
whereupon  he  may  be  dealt  as  to  law  and  justice  in  «^    _     mi.        j        *  ♦v^  t>^«xA^^t.  ^^^^i^^ 
such  case  appertains.  „  WherMs.  The  order  of  the  President  removmfir 
[Signeif                    EDWIN  M.  STANTON.  Secretary  Stanton  from  office  was  uncons^^ 
a„             ,      V     .V   -I  1-  /.             ^^     ^.  ^  -,       -  wid  illegal,  but  on  account  of  Mr.  Stanton  having  on 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  the  21st  day  of  Tuesday  relinquished  said  office ;  therefore 
u  ebruary,  a.  d.  1868.                           ^^.  ^  r    ..  BeaoVoed,  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  oonflent  to 

D.  K.  CARTEB,  Chief  JusUce.  the  appointment  of  General  Schofleld. 

General  Thomas  was  arrested  on  the  22d,  The  act  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  South- 
ard was  released  onhis  own  recognizance.  On  em  States,  frst  passed  by  Congress,  proTided 
the  same  day,  a  resolution,  impeaching  the  that  the  constitutions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  people  should  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
was  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  voters  as  registered.  It  soon  became  evident 
a>Qd  adopted  (see  page  138,  and  also  Impeach-  that  in  no  case  would  such  a  mfgority  be  given, 
i^irr).    The  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  and,  in  the  sesfiion  of  1867-'68,  a  supplemental 
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act  was  passed  by  Congress,  that  a  msgority  P^^s  which  underlie  our  Govemment,  and  for  iM 

of  the  votes  cast  should  be  sufficient  for  the  ^«  fought  during  four  yea«  of  war,  we  pledge  «r 

adopHon  of  such   <K>nstitutions^     Under  this  ^Tr^^/^JlS^^ 

act,  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  ment,  is  true  to  the  prindples  of  ]oj$kj,  £. 

Georgia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Sonth  and  equality  before  the  law. 

Carolina,  ratified  the  constitutions  respectively  ^.-»«>*»f^,  That,  speaking  for  oumlv®,  and  the  mI- 

recommended  by  their  oonventio.«     Further  ^  D"il,'^e"bS'ert«l^E 

acts  were  then  passed  reco«iizing  these  States  ^rew  Johnson  by  the  House  of  EbpnaeotaiiTes  k 

as  members  of  the  Umon.   The  States  of  Missis-  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  omoe,  and  Mstiul 


excluded  these  three  Suites  from  a  vote  in  the  ^^q  regu3  any  Senator  who  has  voted  for  aqit^ 

presidential  election  which  took  place  during  as  fallmg  short  of  the  proper  dischaige  of  his  dstyia 

the  year.  this  hour  of  the  nation's  trial,  andunwoithj  of  tb 

The  preparations  for  this  election  were  early  «>n^denoe  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people. 
^^^^J^^Ja      TUr.  -Kr»4.:^.«>i  n^,««»U4.^«  r^f  ♦kl        Betolved.  That  the  soldiers  and  aailowncofflia 

oomnienced.    The  National  Committee  of  the  ^^  differeice  between  native  and  adopted  Saea, 

Republican  party  issued  their  call  for  a  con-  and  they  demand  that  the  Oovenunent  protect  utc- 

vention  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  presi-  ralized  citizens  abroad,  as  well  as  th(»e  of  im 

dency  and  vice-presidency  in  February,  and  birth. 

designated  Chicago  as  the  place  and  May  20th       The  National  Republican  Conventioii  aseo- 

as  the  date  for  such  convention.     Each  State  hied  on  the  next  day,  May  20th,  and  orpnized 

in  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  be  repre-  by  the  appointment  of  Joseph  R.  Hairley.  of 

sented  in  said  convention  by  a  number  of  dele-  Connecticut,  as  permanent  president  On  tli« 

gates  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  Senators  next  day  the  following  declaration  of  prad- 

and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  is  en-  pies  was  adopted : 

tiUed  in  Congress.  _,  ,       ,  ,     , 

A<«Uw«alsoi«medfrom«.a^o«nedoon-  Ji^Z' Z'^^^S.^^T^^u 

ference  of  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  for  a  con-  evinced  by  the  adoption  in  a  niMority  of  th«  Stua. 

vention  of  the  same  at  Chicago  on  May  19th.  lately  in  rebellion,  of  oonstitotions  Mcorin^eqa^ 

Each  State  and  each  congressional  district  was  civil  and  poUtcal  rights  to  all,  "^d  regud  U  » & 

entitled  to  twenty  delegates  in  the  convention,  duty  of  the  Government  to  «»^^^<^^°f^ 

The  National   Democratic    Committee,  on  ^mTa"Bt2e%^f  SlS^"^ '^ 
February  22d,  issued  a  call  for  a  National  Dem-       2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  site  ts 

ocratic  Convention  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  all  loyal  men  at  the  Sonth  was  demanded  by  hsf 

July  4th.    The  basis  of  representation  was  ©onsideration  of  P^ibUc  safety,  of  m6tade,i^ 

made  the  same  as  that  fertile  Republican  Con-  ^r^i^i^i-rii^^^ap;^^^^ 

vention.    At  the  same  time,  a  call  was  issued  the  people  of  these  States, 
for  a  Soldiers  and  Sailors^  Convention,  to  be       a.  We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudution  as  >  o^ 

held  at  the  same  place  and  time,  "  to  advise  and  tional  crime,  and  the  national  honor  '^'°'^ 

cooperate  with  the  Democratic  party  in  pre-  g^S'iiu'^L^  P?5|j?  ^^fc^h'^*2i"i5«3^ 

senting  to  the  nation  a  candidate  for  President."  «^^  aSiording  t^tiie  leSe'  hut  the  spirit  of  tteli' 

On  May  19th,  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  after  under  which  S  was  contracted, 
an  imposing  march  through  the  streets,  assem-       4.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  th«|  tao^ 

bled   in  convention  in  Chicago,   and  organ-  should  be  equalized  and  reduced  as  np«iir  •»  »■ 

i«.d  by^the  appointment  of  John  A.  Logan,  ''TT^'^:^t^''<.n^.^.'^^^± 

of  nimois,  as  president,  who  declmed  m  favor  the  preservation  of  the  Union  for  aU  time  to  cops, 

of  Governor  Fairchild,   of  Wisconsin.     The  should  be  extended  over  a  fair  period  forredeop'J^'^ 

States  of  Rhode  Island,  iTew  York,  Massachu-  »nd  it  is  the  duty  of  Con^ss  to reduoethente  ofo- 

setts,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  **'/*'a,?'®*'T2°  v   *    T '^'^^^ °^Lr  b^^ 

Co^ecticu^^^^^  deltS^\Xtvr^^^?S;fitf^ 

Georgia,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  W est  Virginia,  8©ek  to  loan  us  money  at  lower  rates  of  mte«st  das 

Ohio,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Maine,  Nebraska,  we  now  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay  w  1?"* J^T 

Missouri,  Dakota,  Alabama,  and  Illinois,  were  pudiation,  partial  or  total,  open  or  covert,  b  im»* 

"S^n^^L'Xl^ntlZ^w:::;  ^..t^ .  "    The'XJ'^ent  of  the  VrM  St^^f 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  1,^  administered  with  tiie  strictest  eoonomT,  »dJ^ 

Beaohed^  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  steadfast  corruptions  w^hich  have  been  so  '^^^^^^^'^'^Ji^aTi 

08  ever  to  the  Union  and  its  flag,  fldly  recognize  the  and  fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  oali  loadlj  ^ 

clfdms  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  oonfldenoeof  the  radical  reform.  .  ^. 

American  people^  and,  believing  that  the  victories        8.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  nntimelr  and  o^- 

acheived  under  his  guidance  in  war  will  be  now  illus-  death  of  Abraham  JLincoln,  and  regwt  the  ji«^^: 

trated  by  him  in  times  of  peace  by  such  measures  as  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  presidency,  vho  w  «; 


President  of  the  United  States.  other  officers  to  ignore  and  viohite  the  laws ;  -   . 

MMolvtd^  That  in  the  maintenance  of  those  prind-    ployed  his  executive  power  to  render  insccore  ^ 
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by  oath  of  allegiance,  lo  become  American  citimu.  WbUe  I  know  that  the  struggle  for  the  lights  of  tibe 

Perpetual  allegiance ,  as  claimed  abroad,  ia  only  an-  people  and  for  deference  to  the  Constitatioa  is  n 

other  name  for  perpetual  bondage,  and  would  make  yet  over,  yet  believuig  that,  with  the  kte  pilptb^e 

all  alaves  to  the  aoil  where  first  they  saw  the  lif  ht.  failure  to  do  violence  to  that  great  instroment  »k 

Our  national  cemeteries  prove  how  faithAilly  these  the  Executive  Office,  the  worst  that  fiKtion  can  k 

oaths  of  fidelity  to  their  adopted  land  have  been  the  present  do  has  been  aooomplished.1  would  oqIt, 

sealed  in  the  life-blood  of  thousands  upon  thou-  in  concluding  this  brief  statement  of  1117  Tiewscii 

sands.  feelings^  express  the  hope  that,  in  tiie  selection  bjtb 

Bhould  we  not.  then,  be  faithless  to  the  dead  if  we  convention  of  a  candidate  for  the  preeidmcj,  viiose 

did  not  protect  tneir  living  brethren  in  the  iiill  en-  duty  it  will  be,  if  elected,  to  preserve,  protect,  tad 

joyment  of  that  nationality  for  which,  side  by  side  defend  the  Gonstitntion,  and  to  execate  the  Im 

with  the  native-bom.  our  soldiers  of  foreign  birth  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisionsj  the  public  good, 

laid  down  their  lives  r  and  leadmg  and  wcU-denned  principles,  vill  bc4  be 

It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  representatives  of  a  sacrificed  to  the  mere  purpose  of  partjuceufeuf. 
party  which  had  proved  so  true  to  national  duty  in         ____.,       _  ... 
time  of  war  should  speak  so  clearly  in  time  of  peace        The  following  letter  also  attracted  tarn- 
for  the  midntcnance,  untarnished,  of  national  honor,  erable  attention  and  brought  the  writer  prom- 
national  OTedit,  and  good  faith  as  regards  its  debt,  inently  forward  as  a  candidate  for  tiieTice- 

*!  Hot  nK'eS^.fd  tKply  I.7  forther  com-  fT^'^'^^r  by  a  nominiition  of  the  D««rd. 

ment  on  a  platform  which  has  elicted  such  hearty  ap-  Convention : 

pro val  throughout  the  land.  WAsenroxoar,  Tuesday, /«« JO,  m 

The  debt  of  gratitude  it  acknowledges  to  the  brave  jxjy^j  r.-.^-  n   n^^ji^A , 

men  who  saved  the  Union  from  destruction— the  w>fe««^.Jam«»  C?.  .fl«H«iA«»rf.  ^     . 

frSk  approv^  of^nesty  based  on  wp^^     «ad  ,  ^"^  ^'''f^^A'i^  "^^^  ^ PfJ^'^'^J:^ 

I      iL_  *^fu    J         J  i?    Jt    ■"''^  "r*  *''t'«"«'*"^^  •"**  leave  to  sav  that  I  leave  to  you  to  detennine,  oncoa- 

loyalty-the  demand  fortfce  most  thorough  economy  .uitation  with  mv  friendTf^^^ 


:«^  iU;X  ?„Tk«  S;J;™m«;t    tC X^nSEH*  »ultation  with  my  friends  from  Miseoori, whether et 

fff  ll^%  l?wt  ^l^T^^LT^^^^JxA  >^«  ^^^  be  presented  to  the  Democrkic  Conrd. 

^^o^i^ffrtWe;;^Vh^i^^^^^^  sr^lTdd^lLSifiL^ta^ 

ognitlon  of  the  sublime  principles  of  ie  Declaration  ^Thfi^n.^\^S^lSi^nf  t^^«k  ^  bs 

fcrnl^^teraro'^^^^  co^pleirbefS;S^thS  SSt^^^'ctlSnjtrSt^S? 

I«t!!*  X  nJt  ^oM^^n  Jhi^^^  long  excluded,  will  have  been  admitted;  n«rof* 

^?^      lf^r^h^^^l^^^^^^  nlJ?r  ^  ostablUlJed,  and  the  carpet-baggers  iiL<iicdm 

^^''L^V..^f:^^}^^^^?.J^?^^Y^^^h  thSSseats  in  bSh  branches  of  cSSess.  Th«. 


K"t«Li.     "  -;""«  "«*   *  •:"uT^T*l  T^.  *^  *<•     their  seats  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  Isaeis 

™«bL''Tt^LS1>V«n  nS^  ftinhlU^  V^l^    ^^  possibiliTy  XhaS^g  the  poUato^^of 
repubhc.    If  there  had  been  no  BepubUoan  party,  a    tu«*b«„^*^  /^^„  \f*\^TS.moiJL  »honldel«t&ff 


^from^ilutTn^ce-wh^^h^^b^^erT^^^^^^  iS^'^^Sfa'L^to^^r^^ 

unlhrled  and  when  the  response  of  "no  coercion"  l^^,  t'nTK^  l^t  't.XT^^ 

was  heard  at  the  North,  we  would  havehad  no  n*-  "Xbij  ^ertLw  bySie  authority  of  the  Ei«h 

^^^'Sir**?--    B"t  for  the  Bepubhcan  party  danng  to  Sv^  who  U^mto  SiS  the  (S>m^^ 

"^J^h^v^^^vl^lZi i^i7«VSll ^tK  l^^i    ^^^ will  fSl  to  d? hisXtyifhe allowsthe Cods^ 
not  have  been  kept  flymg  m  the  field  till  the  longr-    ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  J^^  otiSiym^<^^^ 

L°£l^-£!:  Ji?l^^vi?E?;  *vY*!^?i*..*.??P^^^S?    menU^wWch  iS  SnalpableriolaSinfififi^ 

the  DemocinT,  * 

owe  these  r«onss«^ 
of  tvatr 


^id.  o;.r  uT/uSd  S"^umph;"Lr«;T«;om  «°?^  "«  "  powerl-.  «  the  pr«,« 
Its  enemies,  I  cannot  doubt  that  our  labors  will  be        rpjli^ :«  v«*  ^«*  «.«,  ..^  .^^f/^Mi  tii«  G 

crowned  with  success :  and,  it  wiU  be  a  success  that  ^J^t"  o^l\^^^r.^LA^ ^TfTikY^^^^ 

shall  bring  restored  topes    confidence,  prosperity,  !w*jL%^i^*^"v''^'^^^^^ 

and  progress.  South  as  well  as  North,  ^£t  m  well  ±Sl^„S^^?L!?l!?Sn^^t?«S^^^^ 

as  E£t;^and;  above  all,  the  blessings;  under  Provi-  S^^eM>^  slife  G^^ 


vention  as  a  candidate  for  the  oflBce  of  Presi-  li^ataons  of  the  Constitution.   It  will  ^J^ 

dent     On  July  2d  the  President  replied  at  Sd^rfyX-aK 

some  length,  and  in  conclusion  said :  ^£  tiiTsuro  way  tosJvoid^  future  strife  to  p^ 

I  am  now,  however,  as  I  have  ever  been,  in  the  issue  plainly  to  the  country.                 ,    .^^ 

hands  of  the  people,  and  at  their  dispoBal.     My  I  repeat  that  this  is  the  real  and  onir  q«<^ 

struggle  for  the  Union  and  the  integrity  of  the  Gov-  which  we  should  allow  to  control  us:  Snail  to  - 


i 

in  the  end,  at  least^  inure  to  the  benefit,  and,  indeed,  bonds,  greenbacks,  gold,  the  public  ^.J:.*  ^ 

safety  of  constitutional  liberty  and  human  rights,  l  public  credit.    What  can  a  Democratic  Frcaae 

can  well  afford,  I  think,  to  look  calmly  on  the  pres-  m  regard  to  any  of  these,  with  a  Congrw3 'J  ^, 

ent,  and  await  patiently  the  verdict  of  the  future,  branches  controlled  by  the  carpet-baggers  tfw 
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allies  ?  He  will  be  powerloSR  to  stop  the  BUppties  by 
'vrbicli  idle  negroes  are  orguiized  into  political  clubs 
— ^by  "wliich  an  annj  is  maintained  to  protect  these 
vagabonds  in  their  outrBges  upon  the  ballot.  These, 
and  all  thioffs  like  tiiese,  eat  up  the  revenues  and  re- 
sources of  uie  Goyemment  and  destroy  its  credit, 
mako  the  difierence  between  gold  and  greenbacks. 
AVe  znujBt  restore  the  Constitution  before  we  can 
restore  the  finances,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have  a 
President  who  will  execute  the  will  of  the  people  by 
trampling  into  dust  the  usurpations  of  Congress, 
kno'^nm  as  the  Beconstruclion  Acts.  I  wish  to  stand 
before  the  convention  upon  this  issue^  but  it  is  one 
whicb  embraces  eveiy  tning  else  that  is  of  value  in 
its  lai^e  and  comprehensive  results.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that  includes  all  that  is  worth  a  contest,  and 
without  it  there  is  nothing  that  givea  dignity,  honor, 
and  value  to  the  struggle. 

Your  fnend,       FBAKK  P.  BLAIB. 

The  National  Bemocratio  Convention  assem- 
bled in  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  4th,  and 
organized  temporarily  by  the  appointment  of 
Henry  8.  Falxner,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman. 
The  respective  committees  on  credentials,  or- 
ganization, and  platform  were  appointed,  and 
the  convention  a^jonmed  to  Monday,  the  6th. 
Every  State  was  represented  by  a  fall  list  of 
Delegates. 

On  the  4th,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Con- 
vention also  assembled  in  New  York,  and  or- 
ganized by  the  appointment  of  Migor-General 
William  B.  Franklin  as  president.  At  the 
meeting  on  the  6th  the  following  were  adopted : 

Whereat^  A  mutual  interchange  of  views  between 
the  members  of  this  convention  and  delegates  to  the 
I^ational  Democratic  Convention  has  fully  confirmed 
us  in  our  previously  entertuned  opinion  of  the  purity 
and  the  patriotism  of  that  body,  and  AiUy  justifies 
the  beliei  that,  in  the  election  oi  candidates  and  in 
the  construction  of  a  platform,  the  convention  will 
be  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  address  adopted  by 
this  body  on  the  6th  inst. ;  therefore,  relying  upon 
this  belief, 

Besolved^  That  we  will  support  its  nominees  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  on  our  return  home  we  will  induce  our  late 
comrades  in  arms  to  unite  with  us  in  yielding  to 
them  an  e&mest  support. 

After  which,  through  a  committee,  the  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  with  an  address,  were 
laid  before  the  Democratic  convention  and  or- 
dered to  be  spread  on  its  minntes. 

The  National  Democratic  Oonvention  again 
assembled  on  Monday,  the  6th,  and  organized 
by  the  selection  of  Horatio  Seymomr,  of  New 
York,  as  permanent  president,  and  one  vice- 
president  and  secretary  from  each  State  in  the 
Union. 

At  the  session  on  the  third  day,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  reported,  and  adopted  as 
the  platform  of  the  convention : 

The  Democratic  party,  in  National  Oonvention  as- 
sembled, reposing  its  trust  in  the  intelligence,  patri- 
otism, and  alBcriminatin^  justice  of  the  people,  stand- 
ing upon  the  Constitution  as  the  foundation  and 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  reo- 
ognizine  the  questions  of  slaveiy  and  secession  as 
having  been  settled  for  all  time  to  come  by  the  war 
or  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Southern  States  in  con- 
stitutional conventions  assembled,  .and  never  to  be 
renewed  or  reagitated,  do  with  the  return  of  peace 
demand — 


1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their 
rights  in  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  and  of 
civil  government  to  the  American  people. 

2.  Amnesty  for  all  post  political  offences,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  in  their  States  by 
their  citizens. 

5.  Payment  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
as  rapioly  as  practicaolo,  all  money  drawn  from  the 
people  by  taxation,  except  so  much  as  is  requisite  for 
the  necessities  of  the  government  economically  ad- 
ministered, being  honestly  applied  to  such  payment ; 
and,  where  the  obligations  or  the  Government  do  not 
expressly  state  upon  their  face  or  the  law  under 
which  tney  were  issued  does  not  provide  that  they 
shall  be  paid  in  coin,  they  ought  in  right  and  in  jus- 
tice be  paid  in  the  lawAil  money  of  the  United  States. 

4.  £qual  taxation  of  everv  species  of  property,  ao- 
oordinff  to  its  real  value,  including  Government  bonds 
and  other  public  securities. 

6.  One  currency  for  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple, the  laborer  and  the  officeholder,  the  pensioner 
and  the  soldier^  the  producer  and  the  bondholder. 

6.  £conomv  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  reduction  of  the  standing  army  and  navy, 
the  aoolition  of  the  Preedmen's  Bureau,  and  all  po- 
litical instrumentalities  desix^ed  to  secure  negro 
supremacy,  simplification  of  the  system  and  discon- 
tinuance of  inauisitorial  modes  of  assessing  and  col- 
lecting internal  revenue,  so  that  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation may  be  equalized  and  lessened,  the  credit  of 
the  Government  increased,  and  the  currency  made 

good.  The  repeal  of  all  enactments  for  calling  the 
tate  militia  into  the  national  forces  in  time  of  peace, 
and  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports  and 
such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal  revenue  laws 
as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
fiictures,  and  as  will,  without  impairing  the  revenue, 
impose  the  least  burden  upon  and  best  promote  ana 
encouraffe  the  ereat  industrial  interests  ox  the  country. 

7.  Beform  of  abuses  in  administration,  the  expul- 
sion of  corrupt  men  from  office,  the  abrogation  of 
useless  offices,  the  restoration  of  rightf\il  authority  to 
and  the  independence  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
departmentsof  the  Government,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  to  the  end  that 
the  usurpations  of  Congress  and  the  despotism  of 
the  sword  may  cease. 

8.  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and 
native-bom  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  the  associa- 
tion of  American  nationality  which  shall  command 
the  respect  of  foreign  powers  and  furnish  an  example 
and  encouragement  to  people  strueglin^  for  national 
integrity,  constitutional  liberty,  and  individual  rights, 
and  tile  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens against  the  absolute  doctrine  of  immutable  alle- 
inance.  and  the  claims  of  foreign  powers  to  punish 
them  for  alleged  crimes  committed  ooyond  their  ju- 
risdiction. 

In  demanding  these  measures  and  reforms  we  ar- 
raign the  radicS  party  for  its  disregard  of  right  and 
the  unparalleled  oppression  and  tyranny  which  have 
marked  its  career.  After  the  most  solemn  and  unani- 
mous pledge  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  prosecute 
the  war  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution,  it  has  repeatedly  violated  that  most  sa- 
cred pledge,  under  which  alone  was  rallied  that  noble 
volunteer  army  which  carried  our  flag  to  victory.  In- 
stead of  restoring  the  Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  lay  in 
its  power,  dissolved  it,  and  subjected  ten  States  in 
time  of  profound  peace  to  military  despotism  and  ne- 
gro supremacy :  it  has  nullified  there  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury ;  it  has  abolished  the  habeas  corpm-^ 
the  most  sacred  writ  of  liberty ;  it  has  overtm'own 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  it  has  substi- 
tuted arbitrary  seizures  and  arrests  and  military 
trials  and  secret  star-chamber  inquisitions  for  the 
oonstitutionsd  tribunals ;  it  has  disregarded,  in  times 
of  peace,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  free  from 
searches  and  seizures ;  it  haa  entered  the  post  and 
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telegraph  offloes,  and  even  the  priy&te  rooms  of  indi- 
vidofdfl,  ond  seized  their  private  papers  and  letters, 
without  an7  speoiflo  charse  or  notice  of  affidavit,  as 
required  by  the  organic  law :  it  has  converted  the 
American  capital  into  a  basUle ;  it  has  established  a 
system  of  spies  and  official  espionage  to  which  no 
constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe  would  dare  to 
resort ;  it  has  abolished  the  right  of  appeal,  on  im- 
portant constitutional  questions,  to  the  supreme  judi- 
cial tribunal,  and  threatens  to  curtail  or  destroy  its 
original  jurisdiction  which  is  irrevocably  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  while  the  learned  Chief  Justice  has 
been  subiected  to  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  merely 
because  ne  would  not  prostitute  his  high  office  to  the 
support  of  the  false  and  partisan  duuges  preferred 
agamst  the  President.  Its  corruption  and  extrava- 
gance have  exceeded  any  thing  known  in  history,  and 
by  its  frauds  and  monopolies  it  has  nearly  doubled 
tne  burden  of  the  debt  created  by  the  war.  It  has 
stripped  the  President  of  his  constitutional  power  of 
appointment  even  of  his  own  Cabinet.  TJnaer  its  re- 
peated assaults,  the  pillars  of  the  Gk>vemment  are 
rocking  on  their  base,  and,  should  it  succeed  in  No- 
vember next  and  inaugurate  its  President,  we  will 
meet  as  a  subject  and  conquered  people  amid  the 
ruins  of  liberty,  and  the  scattered  nvgxnents  of  the 
Constitution. 

And  we  do  declare  and  resolve  that,  ever  since  the 
people  of  the  United  States  threw  off  all  subjection  to 
the  British  crown,  the  privilege  and  trust  of  suffrage 
have  belonged  to  the  several  States  and  have  been 
granted,  regulated,  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
political  power  of  each  State  respectively,  and  that 
any  attempt  by  Congress,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
to  deprive  any  State  of  this  right,  or  interfere  with 
its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  power  which 
can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people,  will  subvert  our  fbrm  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  can  only  end  in  a  single,  centralized,  and 
consolidated  Government,  in  which  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  States  will  be  entirely  absorbed  and  an 
unqualified  despotism  be  establisned,  in  place  of 
federal  union  of  coequal  States,  and  that  we  regard 
the  reconstruction  acts,  so  called,  of  Congress  as 
such  a  usurpation  and  unconstitutional,  revolutionuy. 
and  void.  That  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  carried 
the  fiag  of  our  country  to  victory  agunst  a  most  gal- 
lant and  determined  foe  must  ever  be  ^tcfhlly  re- 
memboredj  and  all  the  ^^uarantees  given  m  their  Ikvor 
must  be  faithfully  earned  into  execution. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  people,  and  should  be 
disposed  of  either  under  the  preemption  or  home- 
stead law,  or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and  to 
none  but  actual  occupants,  at  the  minimum  price  es- 
tablished by  the  Government.  When  grants  of  tiie 
public  lands  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  encour- 
agement of  important  public  improvements,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not  the  lands 
themselves,  should  be  so  applied. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Andrew 
Johnson,  in  exercising  the  powera  of  his  mgh  office 
in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  Congress  upon  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  is  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American  people, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party  we  tenaer  nim 
our  thanks  for  his  patriotic  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Upon  this  platform  the  Democratic  party  appeals  to 
every  patriot,  including  all  the  oonservative  element 
and  all  who  desire  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
restore  the  Union^  forgetting  all  past  difference  of 
opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  present  great  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  to  all  such,  to 
whateverparty  they  may  have  heretofore  belonged, 
we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  hul  all 
such  cooperating  with  us  as  friends  and  orethren. 

The  following  persons  were  then  put  in 
nomination  for  the  presidency,  before  the  oon- 
vention:  James  £.  English,  of  Connecticnt; 


George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio ;  Winfield  Soctt 
Hanoock,  of  Pennsylvania;  Joel  Parko',  of 
New  Jersey;  Sanibrd  £.  Chnrch,  of  New 
York ;  Asa  Packer,  of  Penns jlvjuda ;  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee ;  James  R.  Doolittle,  of 
Wisconsm ;  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  IGssoori ;  Tbois- 
as  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana ;  Beyerdj  Johnso!!. 
of  Maryland ;  and  yotes  were  given  for  6en^ 
Ewing,  of  Ohio,  and  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Maasa- 
chnsetts.  Subsequently,  other  names  were 
proposed,  and  votes  cast,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  baUotings.  During  the  fourth 
ballot,  the  name  of  Mr.  Seymour,  the  chajiman, 
was  proposed,  when  he  said :  '*  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  now  to  make  a  single  rcmvL 
Very  much  to  my  surprise,  my  name  has  beai 
mentioned.  I  must  not  be  nominated  by  this 
convention,  as  I  could  not  accept  itsnominatica 
if  tendered,  which  I  do  not  expect.  My  own 
inclinations  prompted  me  to  decline  at  tbe 
outset ;  my  honor  compels  me  to  do  so  now. 
I  am  grateful  for  any  expression  of  kindness. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  it  is  impost- 
ble,  consistentlj  with  my  position,  to  aUow  mj 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  this  conTeotion 
against  my  protest  The  clerk  will  proceed 
with  the  can." 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  session  the  tir^nty- 
first  ballot  was  taken,  and  thus  far  the  balli^ 
were  as  follows : 
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the  Democratic  party.  It  was  well  known 
that,  of  old,  he  had  agreed  with  that  party  on 
nearly  all,  if  not  alL  important  questions  saye 
those  connected  witn  slavery,  and  was  Demo- 
cratic in  his  principles  and  general  sympathies. 
He  had  favored  the  independent  treasury.  He 
had.  as  Gk)vemor  of  Ohio,  been  a  warm  de- 
fender of  constitational  State  rights. 

In  reply  to  verbal  overtures  Mr.  Ohase  was 
explicit  that  he  could  not,  for  the  sake  of  nomi- 
nation, sacrifice  any  of  the  political  doctrines 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  adhered.  The  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  movement  at  last  in- 
duced the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  address  to  the  Ohief  Justice  a 
formal  letter,  asking  from  him  an  expression 
of  views  on  the  prominent  questions  of  the 
day,  and  this  witn  express  reference  to  his 
possible  nomination  by  the  party.  To  this  Mr. 
Ohase  replied,  on  the  80th  of  May,  by  a  letter, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

For  more  than  a  quirter  of  a  century  I  have  been 
in  my  political  views  and  sentimentfl  a  Democrat, 
and  I  Btill  think  that,  upon  questione  of  ilnanoe,  com- 
merce, and  adminlBtration  generally,  the  old  Demo- 
cratic principles  afford  the  best  guidance.  What 
separated  me.  in  former  times,  from  both  parties  was 
the  depth  ana  positiveness  of  my  convictions  on  the 
slavery  qaestion.  On  that  question  I  thought  the 
Democratic  party  failed  to  make  a  just  application  of 
Democratic  principles,  and  regarded  myaelf  as  more 
Democratic  than  the  Democrats. 

In  1849  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  united 
votes  of  the  old-line  Democrats  and  the  mdependent 
Democrats,  and  subsequently  made  earnest  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  tmion  oi  all  Democrats  on  the  ground 
of  the  limitation  of  slavery  to  the  States  in  which  it 
then  existed  and  non-intervention  in  those  States  by 
Congress.  Had  that  union  been  effected,  it  is  my  Arm 
belief  that  the  countoy  would  have  escaped  the  late 
civil  war  and  all  its  evils.  I  never  favored  inter- 
ference by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States,  but. 
as  a  war  measure,  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  or 
emancipation  had  my  hearty  assent,  and  I  united,  as 
a  member  of  his  administration,  in  the  pledge  made 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  enfyanchised  people. 
I  have  been,  and  am,  in  favor  of  so  much  of  the  re- 
construction policy  of  Congress  as  based  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  governments  in  the  South  upon 
universal  suflhige.  I  tnink  that  President  Johnson 
was  right  in  regarding  the  Southern  States,  except 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  as  beinff,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  without  governments  whi<m  the  United  States 
Government  could  properly  recognize — ^without  gov- 
ernors, judges,  le^lators^  or  other  State  Amotion- 
aries— -but  wrouff  m  limiting,  by  his  reconstruction 
proclamations,  the  right  of  suffrage  to  whites,  and 
only  such  whites  as  had  the  qiialiflflstionB  he  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  to  me.  Con* 
gress  was  riffht  in  not  limiting,  by  its  reconstruction 
acts,  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  whites ;  but  wrong 
in  the  exclusion  from  suflhige  of  certain  classes  or 
citizens,  and  of  all  unable  to  take  a  prescribed  retro- 
spective oath,  and  wrong  also  in  the  establishment 
of  arbitrary  military  governments  for  the  States,  and 
in  authorizing  militfuy  commissions  for  the  trial  of 
civilians  in  time  of  peace.  There  should  have  been 
as  little  military  government  as  possible;  no  mili- 
tavT  commissions ;  no  classes  exdaded  from  suflhige ; 
ana  no  oath  except  one  of  faithful  obedience  and 
support  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  sincere 
attachment  to  the  constitutional  Government  of  ti^e 
United  States.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  intelli- 
gent Southern  Democrats  agree  with  me  m  these 
views,  and  are  willing  to  accept  universal  suflhige 


and  umvenal  amnesty  as  the  basis  of  reooiutnxthi 
and  reatoradon.  They  see  that  the  shortest  titd 
revived  prosperity,  possible  onlj  with  eontentdf c- 
dustry,  is  nmversal  suffrage  now.  snd  uoiTemltB- 
nesty.  with  removal  of  all  disabilitiM  at  needLji 
Msible  through  the  action  of  the  Stste  ua  utium. 
Governments.  I  have  long  been  a  belierer  in  the 
wisdom  and  Justioe  of  securing  the  right  of  sdtnet 
to  all  dtisens  by  State  oonstitations  snd  legiikia 
It  is  the  best  guuvnty  of  the  stability  of  ioetitBtiais 
and  the  prosperity  of  oommunitiei.  Mj  Tkn  a 
this  subject  were  well  known  when  the  Jkaacnb 
elected  me  to  the  Senate  in  1849.  I  hiTe ma- 
Bwered  your  letter  aa  I  think  I  ought  to  sisweriL 
I  beg  you  to  believe  me— for  I  st^  it  n  i!l  lio- 
oerity — ^that  I  do  not  desire  the  omoe  of  Presideot 
nor  a  nomination  for  it.  Nor  do  I  knov  tha,vitli 
my  viewa  and  convictions.  I  sm  a  soitiUe  eu- 
didate  for  any  party.  Of  tnat  my  ooontzjiBenDet 
Judge. 

This  letter  was  of  course  shown  to  sereai 
influential  Democrats,  and  there  is  little  doclt 
that  its  outspoken  expressions  in  some  pcHols 
lessened  the  chances  of  Mr.  Chasers  oooiiiu- 
tion.  A  few  days  before  the  assemblisgof 
the  convention,  at  an  interview  soogbt  foriiie 
purpose,  by  and  in  behalf  of  Democnts  vbo 
desired  his  nomination,  the  subject  of  tlwjws- 
sible  agreement  of  the  party  and  himself  Id  > 
declaration  of  principles  was  disciael  lod 
the  Chief  Justice  expressed  his  williiip»  to 
accept  a  nomination  upon  the  foIloTiitf  pl>t- 
form,  which  was  found  to  be  accept^  to 
many  of  the  delegates  and  to  other  promiDat 
men  in  the  party: 

1.  The  American  Democrsoy,repoiiiiRtl»5t"*; 
under  God,  In  the  intelligence,  the  patriotisa,  e. 
the  discriminating  justice  of  the  Amerion  ftyf- 
decUre  their  fixed  adhesion  to  the  mit  m^ 
of  equal  rights  and  exact  jnstioe  for  all  zneo  m<i  u. 
States,  and  their  purpose  to  spply  them,  vithin  <^ 
stitutional  limits,  to  all  questions  whieh,  in  tbe  Tak- 
ing exigencies  of  public  afbirs,  maj  demaod  ooib^- 
eration  and  solution.  i^ 

2.  We  congratulate  each  other  «nd*he  vhoiepwpj 
upon  the  auspicious  return  of  pesos  efker  P^ 
civil  war,  and,  offering  our  moat  esme^  wdui^ 
the  brave  soldiers  of  Uie  Union,  whoee  ha««X 
age,  patient  endurance,  and  seUHjacrificfflf  P«»J^ 
have  preserved  for  us  an  undivided  eoonfiTt " 'S' 
card  from  our  hearts  every  sentiment,  MWgoea^^ 
toward  those  who,  having  been  hi»«  «a«n»  "^ 
war,  now  return  to  theb  duties  as  etnas o^r 
United  States.  We  welcome  them  to  iMbtentg 
in  earnest  efforts  to  surpass  each  oUf  P>°^ 
aifection  and  common  devotion  to  **"{  ^''"'^J.y^ 
symbol  once  more  floats  in  gloiy  and  honor  *w 
our  land.  ,       ^ 

a.  That  slavery,  having  perished  V  t^i^'E 
being  now  prohibited  by  an  •mendment  of «» iw; 
Uonid Constittttion,  neither  csn  nor <»«"*." 
stored;  whUe  a  wise  regard  to  the  f^^J^ 
stances  of  the  country,  and  imptroJ^Jdw 
mimons  who  have  been  enfranohised,  d^JJ 
adoption  of  proper  oonstitutionsl  njeasnrej  i» 
protection,  iiiprSvement,  snd  elevation  of  umr 
tion  of  the  American  people.  .  ^^„c,tM.  ill 

4.  Tha^  in  a  Und  of  democratic  uf^i« 
public  and  private  interests  reppee  moet  t^^ 
Sie  broadest  basis  of  suflhiw ;  but,  ^^^^^ 
of  distinct,  though  unitS,  States,  i^J^ 
guishes  our  American  Gtoyiamfii^^^ 
solidated  governments  of  the  Old  Worid,  w»  ^ 
dom  and  duty  require  that  the  apph»tion  ^j^ 
principle  be  left  in  the  several  ^^^^d 
Constftution  of  the  United  States,  to  the  jwp 
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put  forth  by  the  oonyenUoBi  showing  its  position 
upon  all  the  great  questions  which  now  agitate  the 
oountiy.  As  the  presiding  offloer  of  that  oonrention, 
I  am  familiar  with  their  soope  and  import.  As  one 
of  its  members,  I  am  a  party  to  their  terms.  They  are 
in  accord  with  my  views,  and  I  stand  upon  them  in 
the  canvass  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  and  I 
shall  strive  to  carry  them  out  in  the  flitore,  wherever 
I  may  be  placed,  in  political  or  private  life. 

I  have  stated  that  I  would  send  you  these  words 
of  acceptance  in  a  letter,  as  is  the  customary  form.  I 
see  no  reason,  upon  reflection,  to  change  or  qualify 
the  terms  of  my  approval  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
convention.  I  have  delayed  the  mere  formal  act  of 
committing  to  you  in  writing  what  I  thus  publicly 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  light  the  action 
of  Congress  would  throw  upon  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Its  acts  since  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention show  an  alarm  lest  a  change  of  political 
power  will  give  to  the  people  what  they  ought  to 
nave — a  clear  statement  of  what  has  been  done  with 
the  money  drawn  firom  them  during  the  past  eight 
years. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  presented  forci- 
ble objections  to  the  measures  and  policy  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Blair,  the  nominee  for  the 
Tice*presidency,  in  a  letter  dated  July  13th, 
accepted  the  nomination.    He  said : 

I  accept  without  hesitation  the  nomination  tendered 
in  a  manner  so  gratifying,  and  give  you  and  the  com- 
mittee my  thanks  for  thfi  very  Kind  and  compliment- 
ary language  in  which  you  have  conveyed  to  me  the 
decision  of  the  convention. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  convention,  and  most  cordially  concur  m  every 
principle  and  sentiment  they  announce. 

M^  opinions  upon  all  of  the  questions  which  dis- 
crimmate  the  rreat  contending  parties  have  been 
freely  expressed  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  I  do 
not  aeem  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  reiterate  them. 

The  issues  upon  ^^ich  the  contest  turns  are  clear, 
and  cannot  be  obsciu^  or  distorted  by  the  sophis- 
tries of  our  adversaries.  They  all  resolve  themselves 
into  the  old  and  ever-renewing  struggle  of  a  few  men 
to  absorb  the  political  ^ower  oT  the  nation.  This  ef- 
fort, under  everj[  conceivable  name  and  disguise,  has 
always  characterized  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  at  no  time  has  tne  attempt  assumed  a  shape 
so  open  and  daring  as  in  this  contest.  The  adversa- 
ries of  tree  and  constitutional  government,  in  defiance 
of  the  express  language  of  the  Constitution,  have 
erected  a  mllitaiy  despotism  in  ten  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  have  taken  from  the  President  the  powers 
vested  in  him  by  the  supreme  law,  and  have  deprived 
the  Supreme  Court  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  rlfht  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  the  great  writ  of  right,  the  AcAeat 
earjntt — shields  of  safety  for  every  citizen,  and  which 
have  descended  to  us  from  the  earliest  traditions  of 
our  ancestors,  and  which  our  Revolutionary  fathers 
sought  to  secure  to  their  posteritv  forever  in  the  fim- 
damental  charter  of  our  liberties— nave  been  ruthlessly 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  fhigment  of  a  Congress. 
Whole  States  and  communities  of  people  of  our  own 
race  have  been  attainted,  convicted,  condemned,  and 
deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens,  without  present- 
ment, or  trial,  or  witnesses,  but  by  congressional 
enactment  of  ex  poH/acto  laws,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition  denying  even  to  a  f\ill  and 
legal  Congress  the  authority  to  pass  any  bill  of  at- 
tamder  or  expogt/acto  law.  The  same  usnxping  au- 
thority has  substituted  as  electors  in  place  oi  the  men 
of  our  own  race,  thus  illegally  attainted  and  disfran- 
chised, a  host  of  Ignorant  negroes,  who  are  supported 
in  idleness  with  the  public  tnoney,  and  combined  to- 
gether to  strip  the  white  race  of  their  birthright, 
through  the  management  of  Freedmen's  Bureaus  and 
the  emissaries  of  conspirators  in  other  States ;  and,  to 


complete  the  oppression,  the  military  power  of  t 
nation  has  been  placed  at  their  dispoBsi,  in  ordtf 
make  this  barbarism  supreme. 

The  military  leader  under  whose  prestige  tl 
usurping  Confrress  has  taken  reftage  sinoe  the  n 
demnation  of  uieir  schemes  by  the  free  people  oft 
North  in  the  elections  of  the  last  yesr,  ind  vk 
they  have  selected  as  their  candidate  to  shield  tha 
selves  firom  the  result  of  th^  own  wickedoesa  u 
crime,  has  announced  his  scceptanoe  of  the  oomm 
tion,  and  his  willinffness  to  maintain  their  wop 
tions  over  eight  milfions  of  white  people  st  theM 
fixed  to  the  earth  with  his  bayonets.  He  tsduru 
'*  Let  us  have  peace.'*  **  Peace  reigns  in  Wmar,' 
was  the  announcement  which  heialaed  the  i&om  oi 
the  liberties  of  a  nation.  **  The  empire  is  rme,' 
exclaimed  Bonaparte,  when  freedom  and  tti  o«&ai- 
ers  expired  under  the  sharp  edge  of  hisswori  Tbi 
peace  to  which  Grant  invites  us  is  thepeioe  oiia- 
potism  and  death.        ♦       •       •      *     ♦ 

A  convention  of  colored  men  of  the  Swa 
of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Missonii,  Fansfl- 
vania,  Delaware,  and  Yirginiii,  aaseabkd  is 
Baltimore,  oa  August  5tb,  and  passed  r^ 
tions  approying  of  the  nomination  at  Oaa^ 
and  InsiBting  ihst  the  colored  men.  fiboBld  Ix 
enfranchised  in  all  the  States. 

The  result  of  the  elections  for  State  officers 
held  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octob&, 
especially  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Oiiio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  so  unfatvorabletotheDano- 
cratic  party,  that  it  was  openly  denuBdeiin 
one  of  their  important  newspapen  in  ^'«* 
York  City,  that  Mr.  Seymour  ahoold  withdnr 
and  the  committee  of  the  conveotioii  diss- 
nate  another  candidate.    This  propositioD  ^ 
met  by  such  a  storm  of  indignation  as  to  arow 
the  party  to  extreme  eflfbrts.    Addreseso: 
encouragement  were  made  by  the  ^ifij^i 
Democratic  Committee,  and  by  the  l^ej  m 
State  Committee.    Mr.  Seymonr  came  forrwi 
to  address  the  people  in  Buffalo,  Detroit,  iJ- 
cago,  Indianapolis,  Columbua,  0.,  m^ 
where.    The  following  dispatch  from  rvsr 
dent  Johnson  was  also  made  public 

Ex»tutiviMa«p''  f 

Hon.  Hcratio  Seymour  :  .^^.  ^,^^g^^ 

I  see  it  annoSuiced  in  the  paW  of Jte  »f^' 
that  you  wiU  enter  the  pwsidentisl  <»«»»»  ] 


I  trust  this  may  be  so, « the  present  |>«to«»^ 
affaire  justifies  and  demands  It   »Mhop«»^ 

lieved  by  your  friends  that  all  ^^J^f^ii!. 
tional  government,  whether  McretoriTow^ 
be  spaAd,  and  that  their  srbitmnenUndmg^ 
patidn,  together  with  their  wasteful, jwWJ^, 
corrupt  use  of  the  P<»ple'8  treasort,  w^  -^ 
exposVl  and  n,h^l  The  °uw«o/tte^ 
should  be  aroused  and  warned  a«»^V  to  fflter  ^ 
ments  of  despotic  power,  nowj^^-^iptfkrti 
citadel  of  Ube5y.__  t^^^^^,^\TiX^^ 


sUtution  be  proclaimed  »dw«w^',ofl 
prosperity,  a£id  fratemsl  feehng  W'*"™ 
divided  and  oppressed  ^^^^tq^^  }0S^^- 

The  election  took  place  <»f  ;J^i>> 
the  first  Monday  of  November,  wwcfl 
vember  8. 

The  result  was  as  mov^' 


Three  States,  IGanaslppi,  Tirgii^a,  and  Tex- 
as, KaT«  no  Tot«  for  PrewdeiiL  The  whole 
Diimberof  votes  eiven  was  6,719,083,  and  the 
majority  of  General  U.  8.  Grant,  B0B,684. 

Two  amnestf  proolamationB  were  iaaaed  hj 
PreaidentJoluisondQringtlieyear.  Bythefirat, 
all  persons  ware  pardoned  except  those  under 
presentment  or  indictment  in  any  court  of  the 
TTnited  States  having  competent  jurisdiction. 
It  was  as  follows : 

Whtrtat,  in  the  month  of  Jnly,  a.  d.  18S1,  in  ao- 
eeptingthecoDditianof  cWUirar,  wbioh  wu  bronght 
about  bj  inamreotlon  and  rebellion  in  BeT«nl  of  the 
Statu  which  ooostitute  the  United  Btcteg,  the  two 
Houaa*  of  Coiutsu  did  solemnly  declare  that  the  wmr 
wMnot  Wagea  on  the  put  of  the  Qovenunent  in  any 
apiiit  of  oppreasion,  nor  for  an  j  pnrpoee  of  oonquMt 
or  anbjngation,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  overthrowing 
or  int«riarin2  with  the  rights  or  establiahed  institu- 
tioni  of  the  States,  but  only  to  defend  and  niiintaia 
the  Bupremacy   of  the  Constitution  of  the  Cnited 


d  teitnat  ths  a^  lamentable  oivil  war  has  loag 
altagetlier  ceaaed,  with  an  acknowledged  Koar- 
I  to  all  the  States  of  die  supremaoy  of  the  fed- 


eral ConalitutioD  and  the  Government  thereunder ; 
and  there  no  longer  eiiats  any  reasonable  ground  to 
apprehend  a  renewal  of  the  aaid  cdvil  war,  or  any 
foreign  interference,  or  any  inlawftal  reaistanoa  1^ 
any  portion  of  the  people  of  any  of  the  BUtes  to  the 
Conatitation  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; 

And  whireat,  it  la  desirable  to  reduce  the  standing 
aimy,  and  to  oring  to  a  speedy  lerndnaUon  military 
ocoupntion,  marUu  law,  military  tribmuds,  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  sua- 
penaion  of  the  privu^^  of  AoAcut  dorpui,  and  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury — such  encroaohmenta  upon  our 
IVee  InstitutioQS  m  timea  of  peace  being  dangorous  to 
pnblio    liberty,   inoompatihle    with    uie    Individual 


Slates,  and  tojireBerve  theUnton  with  all  the  digiiity, 
equality,  andrighta  of  the  several  States  nnimpaired; 
and  that,  BO  aoon  as  these  objects  shoold  be  accom- 
plished, the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government  should 

And  le/urnu  the  President  of  the  United  Stateahaa 
heretofore,  in  the  spirit  of  that  declandon,  and  with 
the  view  of  secnnng  fbr  it  ultimata  and  complete 
effect,  set  forth  several  prodamations,  offilring  am- 
nesty  and  pardon  to  persona  who  hiwl  been  or  wars 
concerued  m  the  aforesaid  rsbeUion,  which  proclants- 
tioDS,  however,  were  attended  with  pmdential  reser- 
vations  and  exceptions  then  deemed  neoeaaary  and 
proper,  and  wliich  proclamatdons  were  respectively 
issued  on  the  Bth  day  of  Deoember,  18SS,  on  the  SStli 
day  of  Marob,  1864,  on  the  Sflth  day  of  May,  18S6, 
and  on  the  Tthday  of  September,  1B6T  ; 
YoL.Tm. — 18     A 


don  will  tend  to  eecore  a  complete  and  nmvei 
tablishmeot  and  prevalenoe  of  municipal  law  and 
order,  in  conformity  with  the  Conatitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  remove  all  appeartnoei  or  pre- 
aumptlona  of  a  retaliatory  or  vindictive  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Goremment,  attended  by  unneoeaaary 
diaqualifloationa,  paina,  penalties,  oontlscationB,  and 
diaAanolusetneDts ;  and,  on  the  oontrwy,  to  promote 
and  procure  complete  ftatemal  reoondhation  among 
the  whole  people,  with  due  aubmiaiion  to  the  Con- 
-'—"-- and  laws  r 


ow,  tnereiore,  os  ii  anown  tnai  i,  auojvw  trunn- 
Fresident  of  the  Unitod  States,  do,  by  virtue  of 
^e  Conatitution  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 


)  directly  or  indireotly  partidpated  in  the 
tction  or  rebellion,  excepting  auch  person 
:  persons  as  may  be  under  preaeotmeDt  or  indlct- 
isnt  in  any  court  of  the  United  Statea  having  eom- 
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petent  Jurbdiotion,  upon  a  ohaiige  of  treason  or  other 
felony,  a  fhiU  pardon  and  amneity  for  the  offenoe  6f 
treason  against  the  United  States,  or  of  adhering  to 
their  enemies  daring  the  late  civil  war,  with  restora- 
tion of  all  rights  of  property,  ezoept  as  to  slaves,  and 
except  also  as  to  any  property  of  wUoh  any  person 
may  nave  been  legally  divested  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents 
with  my  hand,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
r-  1  eignt  hundrea  and  slxtv-eight,  and  of  the  In- 
^       •*  dependence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  ninetjr-third.      ANDBEW  JOHNSON. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Siwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  second  prodamation,  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 25th,  declared,  unconditionally  and  with- 
out reservation,  a  full  nardon  and  amnesty  to 
all  and  every  person  wno  participated  in  the 
late  insurrection,  etc.    It  was  as  follows : 

WhmtoB,  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
heretofore  set  forth  several  proclamations  offering 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  persons  who  had  been  or  were 
concerned  in  the  late  reoelUon  against  the  lawiV]!  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  Umted  States, 
which  proclamations  were  severally  issued  on  the  8th 
day  of  December,  18«8,  on  the  6th  oay  of  March.  1864, 
on  the  S9th  day  of  Kay,  1865,  on  Uie  7th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July  in  the  pres- 
entyear ;  and, 

Jrhereatf  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
having  been  reestablished  in  al  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  believed  that  such  prudential  reservadons  and  ex- 
ceptions, as  at  the  dates  of  siud  several  proclamations 
were  deemed  necessary  and  proper,  may  now  be 
wisely  and  justly  relinquished,  and  tnat  a  universal 
lunnesty  ana  pardon,  for  participation  in  said  rebel- 
lion, extended  to  all  who  have  borne  any  part  there- 
in, will  tend  to  secure  permanent  peace,  order,  and 
nrosperity  throughout  the  land,  and  to  renew  and 
rally  restore  confidence  and  fraternal  feeling  among 
the  whole  people,  and  their  respect  for  and  attach- 
ment to  the  national  Qovemment,  designed  by  its 
patriotic  founders  for  the  general  good: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  thAt  I,  Andrew  John- 
son, President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  the 
j>ower  and  authority  in  me  vested  oy  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  ihe 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclidm  and  declare  un- 
conditionally and  without  reservation,  to  all  and  to 
every  person  who  directly  or  indirectly  participated 
in  the  late  insurrection  or  rebellion,  a  full  pardon  and 
amnesty  for  the  offence  of  treason  against  the  United 
States^  or  of  adhering  to  their  enemies  during  the 
late  civil  war,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  which  have  been  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents 
with  my  hand,  and  have  caused  the  seal  of  tiie  United 
States  to  be  hereimto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  <nt^  of  Washington,  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  m  the  year  or  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety- 
third.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  the  President: 
T.  W.  SxwABD,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  State. 

At  the  approach  of  the  trial  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President,  Mr.  Stanbery  resigned 
his  position  as  Attomey-Gkneral,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York. 

For  the  financial  condition  of  the  United 
States,  see  the  article  Finances,  etc.    Some  re- 


daction was  made  in  the  revenue  of  tin  Gar- 
emment  by  an  act  of  Gongrew  paseed  Mtfdi 
Slst,  which  renealed  sectioDB  ninety-four  nd 
ninety-five  of  the  intemsl  revenne  act  of  18$i 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  exempt  certain  nuio- 
factores  from  taxation.  A  proposLtioD  to  'm& 
Government  notes  (greenbacbX  in  pajmeDt  o( 
a  large  amount  of  the  outstanding  bonds,  ts 
extensively  discossed,  bnt  without  anydecisiTe 
result 

Certain  fhrther  amendments  to  the  Gonsti- 
tntion  were  proposed  by  Pi^dent  Jten  in 
a  message  to  Oongress,  for  which  w  Pusuo 

DocnMBNTS. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  ooontr;  m 
presented  under  the  title  of  DiFLOMino  Gos- 
BBSPONDENOB,  and  in  the  Preadent's  Kesst^ 
of  December,  1868,  for  which  see  Pubuc  Doc- 
UMSMTS.  For  the  Military  and  Naval  tSmii 
the  ooxmtry,  §ee  Abht  and  Natt,  re^Telr; 
and  for  the  progress  of  reconatraetion  dk 
Southern  States,  9ee  Oohobess,  and  iJm 
States,  respectively. 

UNIVERSALI8TS.  The  folloving  JtfiB- 
tics  of  Universfdism  in  the  United  Stitei  ion 
been  collected  from  the  Ohiioem^St^ 
for  1869 : 
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Rhode  laland 
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New  York 
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Thirty  new  societies  were  organixed  aj^ 
Ifissionary  societies  are  connected  with  »ra» 
of  the  State  conventions.  There  ^^fl 
eral  Sunday-ediool  unions,  and  the  Neff  *»* 
Convention  has  a  relief  fimd  of  |8O,O0O. 

The  Canton  Theological  School,  at  0|^ 
St  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  hss  aaaetgaiw^' 
ing  to  $67,000,  and  is  in  successful  opatfJ* 

There  are  three  colleges  and  mr^^ 


TATTGHiN,  ROBEET. 


VELOCIPEDE,  THE. 


liah  olergymu,  editor,  ftnd  historian,  born 
1766 ;  died  in  London,  Jane  SO,  ISeS.  He  waa 
«dnoat«d  for  tbe  miniBtry  at  Bristol  Oolloge, 
iTBs  for  ui  ye&rs  pastor  at  Woroeetor,  and  vaa 
rabseqnentt;  settled  as  minister  of  the  Inde- 
pendent chapel,  at  KennngtoD-  Boon  after 
the  organlxatioii  of  the  London  Universitj,  he 
waa  aopointed  Frofeiaor  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Elstorj  in  that  institution.  In  IMS,  on 
t^e  removal  of  the  Independent  College  from 
Blackbnrn  to  Manchester,  he  was  elected  its 
president,  and  for  fifteen  years  also  filled  the 
otuur  of  Professor  of  Theolog]'.  In  1867  he 
resigned  on  soooont  of  fkiling  health.  In  1844 
he  founded  the  Britith  Quarterly  £mii»u, 
of  which  he  continned  to  tie  the  editor  nntil 
1887,  when  he  retired  ttoia  it,  and  a  purse  was 
made  np  far  him  in  testimonj  of  his  great  ser- 
vioes  to  literatare  and  religion  in  its  msnage- 
menL  During  all  tins  period  he  was  a  dilig^t 
student  and  acareRil  and  laborions  writer  on 
historical  snbiects.  Ilia  principal  works  are : 
"  Life  and  OpiniouB  of  John  de  Wyoliffe,  D.  D." 
8voU.,1828;  "  John  de  Wyoliffe,  a  Monograph, 
with  some  Aoconnt  of  the  Wyoliffe  MS8.," 
1868,  a  revision  of  the  preceding ;  "Memoritus 
of  the  Btnart  Dynasty,"  3  toIb.,  8to,  1881 ; 
"Oanses  of  the  Oorraption  of  Ohristianlty," 
8vo,1884;  "  Thonghts  on  the  Past  and  Present 
Religions  Fartiee  in  England,"  12mo,  1888; 
"  The  Protectorate  trf  Oliver  OrMnwell,"  3 
vols.,  8to,  18SS;  "History  of  England  ander 
the  Honse  of  Stuart,"  3  vols.,  8vo,  1844 ;  "  His- 
tory of  Bevolntions  in  England,"  in  8  vols., 
18&9-iesi'-186S ;  "Memorial  of  English  Kon- 
Oonformity:  a  Treatise  on  Ritu&sm  and 
Family  Prayers,"  18G6;  besidesseveralmiaUer 
works.  His  "Historyof  Revolutions"  was  his 
most  elaborate  work,  and  he  had  devoted 
many  yean  to  its  preparation.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  pastor  at  Torquay,  to 
which  pl&ce  he  bad  romovod  in  1867. 

VEIX>CIPEDE,  The.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  the  velocipede,  introdnoad  from  Paris, 
has  in  this  ooiinti7  attracted  much  attention. 
The  original  French  machine  has  been  im- 
proved m  design  and  detail.  Patent  upon 
patent  has  bean  issued,  and  there  is  hardly 
now  a  city  in  which  there  are  not  schools  to 
teach  velotupede  riding,  and  courses  and  races 
for  prizes.  There  are  velocipedes  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  foor  wheels,  driven  by  foot-cranks, 
hand-cranks,  bj  gears,  by  straps,  or,  like  the 
Rantoone  of  three  wheels,  a  sort  of  spike  ar- 
rangement of  wheels,  with  cranks  on  the 
doable-wheeled  axle  actuated  by  either  hands 
or  feet,  or  by  both — the  Hteering  being  done 
by  a  gear  arrangement  in  one  of  the  handles, 
and  turning  the  leading  wheel.  But  the  ve- 
locipede par  axeatlmee,  or  the  French  one,  is  a 
two-wheeled  machine,  a  bicycle,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  in  which  motion  is  given  by  the  feet 
working  cranks  on  the  fbrward  axle,  and  gnid- 
anoe  and  stability  secured  by  the  handle  con- 
trolling the  front  wbeeL    Few,  however  old, 


anoe  to  the  present  machines.    Iha  propnl^ 


was  not  by  a  crank,  bnt  by  tha  toa  im^ 
the  groond.  The  wheels  sopportel  tl»  isfsi 
of  toe  body,  and  with  very  little  i^t  ^ 
legs  were  aide  to  aooomplish  th«  viit  »f  pn> 
pdling  the  machine.  In  the  fifwrw 
Arehiteefi  Journal,  some  twfflilj-6n;«' 
ago,  appeared  a  design  for  a  horw-Tiiwp* 
for  railroads,  in  which  the  aninul  wiJd !*'■?■ 
ported  in  slings  attached  to  a  car,  wilt  1^^ 
jnst  tonching  the  ground.  These  tro-f  ^ 
man-vdocipedes  were  sotoedmH  unit  < 
light,  some  eighteen  to  twenty  pomdi.  m^ 
good  flat  roads  as  many  u  tliiiWeii  "* 
have  been  mn  in  on  hour ;  linl  tli«  imm» 
have  been  briefly  popnUr,  and  onlj  tie  to 
wheeled  plaything  for  diildreii  tm  ■'?■ ' 
permanent  position.  In  1830,  KDw^' 
pnblio  postal  fonctionary  in  France,  f«"P' 
two-wheeled  machine,  in  whicbthaiw™ 
not  tooch  the  ground,  bnt  comnmiiialfi  w 
motion  dlrecUy  to  the  ailes  of  the  'i**  '^ 
stability  and  Section  were  given  b.iWu^ 
M.  Drenre  distributed  these  ni*d™;?*°* 
the  postmen  of  the  rural  diatricdw"' 
expected  that  they  would  be  able  to  pa™ 
rounds  with  gre^r  dispatch,  aw  o"*  '^ 
feligne,  bnt  the  winter  came  witi  it*  si"*  "J 
ice,  and  the  velodpedes  were  W  ,f  "J 
made  no  fiirther  public  appaarmw  mdI  i^^ 
the  time  of  the  last  Paris Eiposititft™'*, 
were  again  resoscitoted,  became  il"''*'; 
spread  through  the  provinoes.  """^i^ 
set  np,  with  the  nsaal  sooompanimeiia  oiW 
racing,  parses  and  betting. 

The  average  length  of  the  «»n»"'° 
thousand  eiRht  hundred  mMws,  »«^'° 
and  a  ftiriong.  At  Enghein  thia  Asl"*^ 
traversed    ■;       '         -..—.-  .~J  wmc-' 


three-wheeled  velodpede,  o.  i  i«c 

Greater  speed  was  sttMiwa,^  ei- >'  , 
when  the  corns©  of  two  thonsandfiwroi^'J' . 
mttrea,  almost  equivalent  to  «  nule  iM  • 


jBofliW^ 
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Nss  traversed  in  four  minutes  and  fifty  see-  arbitrary  chiefs.    CaduMis  was  taken  after  a 
>iids ;  whereas  the  final  race  at  Vincennes  fearful  battle,  June  26th,  and  a  new  ministry 
>ver  a  level  course  of  three  thousand  six  hun-  created  by  General  Monagas,  one  of  their  nnm- 
Ired  mdtres — ^twenty  yards  short  of  two  miles  ber,  elected  by  themselves,  acting  as  I^esident 
— ^was  accomplished  in  nine  minutes  and  ten  until  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.    The  ad- 
lecondfl.     But  at  these  races  prizes  are  not  herents  of  Falcon  concentrated  at  Puerto  Oa- 
^  ven  for  speed  alone ;  they  are  also  accorded  bello,  which  surrendered  to  Mona^  on  the 
to  those  who  occupy  the  longest  time  in  travers-  16th  of  August.    The  only  place  of  miportance 
ing  a  Bpedfied  distance,  a  far  more  difficult  which  still  held  out  against  Monagas  was  Ma- 
performance  than  accomplishing  a  mile  in  a  few  racaibo,  which  did  not  surrender  until  Octo- 
minates,  because,  when  going  at  a  snail's  pace,  ber.    On  the  4;th  of  October  the  election  of  a 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  preserve  the  proper  Prendent  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the 
balance,  and  horse  and  riaer  are  usually  both  election  of  Gkneral  Josd  Tadeo  Monagas.    The 
capsized.    In  a  contest  of  this  character  at  new  President  died  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
Vincennes,  over  a  course  of  some  one  hundred  ber.    A  new  provisional  President  woidd  be 
and  sixty  yards  in  length,  out  of  six  experi-  elected  by  Congress :  in  the  mean  while,  Gen- 
enoed  amateurs  who  started,  only  one  succeeded  eral  Pulgar  acted  as  President. 
In  reaching  the  goaL  A  large  grant  of  land  has  been  made  to  Dr. 
There  are  match  races  for  all  distances  from  H.  M.  Price,  and  others,  as  representatives  of 
one  mile  to  one  hundred.    A  couple  of  ama-  the  chartered  American,  Knglish,  and  Vene- 
tears,  Tn<>lring  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France,  cnela  Trading  and  Commercial  Oompany,  witii 
challenged  each  other  as  to  which  could  per-  a  view  to  secure  the  colonization  of  fdl  vacant 
form  the  greatest  distance  within  four-and-  landsintiie  State  of  Guayana,  and  the  district  of 
twenty  hours.    One  went  eighty-seven  miles.  Amazonas.  Thetermsof  the  concession,  which 
and  then  gave  out,  and  the  other  one  hundred  are  set  forth  in  a  volume  issued  by  the  oom- 
and  twenty-five  miles.    Also  a  party  of  nine  pany,  are  highly  favorable — ^the  company  is  to 
left  Bonen  in  the  morning  and  arrived  in  Paris  eqjoy  the  exclusive  right  to  all  mineral  and 
in  tinkQ  for  dinner  the  same  evening,  having  vegetable  products  found   on  the   luid,  and 
traversed  the  distance  of  eighty-five  miles  at  a  various  privileges  in  the  shape  of  exemption 
rate  of  speed  averaging  between  ten  and  eleven  from  import  and  export  duties,  by  which  salt, 
miles  an  hour.  iron,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be  taken  in  free, 
In  this  country,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  and  cotton  and  tobacco  exported;  the  com- 
season  at  which  vdocipedes  were  introduced,  pany  will  likewise  have  the  right  to  establish 
there  was  no  out-door  racing  during  the  year,  factories,  and  construct  the  necessary  railroads, 
VENEZUELA,  a  republic  in  South  Ameri-  telegraphs,  and  canals,  while  the  inmugrants 
ca.     President,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year,  are  to  be  secured  perfect  freedom  of  region, 
Marshal  Juan  Orisostomo  Falcon  (since  March  of  Pi'css,  and  of  speech,  and  to  possess  the  right 
18, 1865) ;  after  the  successful  revolution  of  An-  of  being  represented  in  Congress,  according  to 
gust,  1868,  General  Jos6  Tadeo  Monagas,  who  the  census,  which  is  to  be  taken  every  five  years, 
died  November  18, 1868.    Area,  868,285  square  VERMONT.    This  State  has  weU  sustained 
miles ;  population,  in  1868,  about  1,565,000.  its  character  for  enterprise  and  general  good 
Insurrectionary  movements  against  the  admin-  order  during  the  past  year.    The  amount  of 
istration  of  President  Falcon  were  going  on  at  money  spent  in  carrying  on  the  government 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1868.    General  M.  was  $682,998.95,  while  $709,548.96  were  re- 
A.  Rojas,  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  ceived  into  the  public  Treasury.    The  State 
troops,   approached  Oar&oas  and  threatened  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
an  attack.     He  was  induced  to  accept  the  September,  1867,  with  a  balance  in  the  Treaa- 
treaty  of  Antimano,   May  10th,  which  gave  ury  of  $44,818.48,  and  closed  the  vear  in  Sep- 
him  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  tember,  1868,  with  a.  balance  of  $71,868.48. 
retdned  General  Bruzual  at  the  head  of  the  The  balance  stiU  unadjusted  on  the  war  claim 
government  until  such  time  as  Congress  should  of  the  State  against  the  Federal  Government 
meet  for  an  election  of  President.    Bruzual  amounts  to  $207,222.28.    The  present  fhnded 
collected  troops  at  Caracas,  and  committing  indebtedness  of  Vermont  is  $1,168,000,  which 
such  acts  as  forfeited  the  treaty  of  Antimano,  shows  a  reduction  during  the  year  of  $280,000. 
the  army  abandoned  M.  A.  Rojas,  and  recog-  The  aggregate  indebtedness  of  all  the  towns 
nized  General  Rufo  Rojas  as  their  chiefl  and  cities  in  the  State  is  $1,999,198,  nearly 
General  Monagaa  late  Preadent  of  the  re-  one-half  of  which  exists  in  the  two  counties  of 
public,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  its  independ-  Bennington  and  Windsor, 
ence,  formed  an  army  in  the  eastern  States  The  State  expends  about  $500,000  for  the 
about  2,500  strong,  and  issued  a  proclamation  support  of  her  n*ee  public  schools,  which  are 
declaring  that  he  had  no  other  personal  aspira-  attended  by  fifty  thousand  children,  while  tiie 
tion  than  that  the  last  days  of  his  hfe  should  be  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  of 
spentinbehalf  of  the  liberty  of  his  country  and  school  age,  is  76,000.    At  the  University  of 
its  institutions,  in  upholding  the  rights  of  its  Vermont,  and  State  Agricultural  OoUege,  not 
citizens,  and  the  constitution  such  as  it  is,  and  more  than  175  students  have  been  in  attend- 
to  free  them  from  the  power  of  despotic  and  anoe  during  the  past  year,  and  tiie  number  of 
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graduates  has  not  exceeded  40.    The  number  The  election  took  place  on  the  Ist  of 

of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  daring  the  year,  her,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  ihe  Repulii- 

iras  72  males  and  4  females,  who  were  sup-  can  ticket  by  a  large  minority.    The  «Dtre 

ported  at  an  expense  of  $18,219.    This  exceeded  vote  for  Goyemor  numbered  67,904,  of  wliki 

the  income  of  the  prison  by  $6,418.    This  state  Page  receiyed  42,616,  and  Edwards  1^& 

of  things  is  expected  to  continue  so  long  as  the  by  which  the  former  had  a  nugoritT  of  TiMi 

present  contract  for  labor  lasts,  which  expires  At  the  presidential  election  in  NorembertlH 

m  1871.    The  buildings  of  tihe  Reform  S<^ool  whole  yote  cast  was  66,312,  of  which  ^K 

haye  been  enlarged  and  improved  at  a  cost  were  in  &yor  of  Grant,  and  12,045  in  iiv^d 

of  $2,000,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  in-  Seymour ;  Grant^s  minority  bong  82,123. 
stitution  have  amounted  to  $10,518.  while  the       The  Legislature  met  on  the  8th  of  (kttk, 

earnings  of  the  boys  in  the  shops  nave  been  and  continued  in  session  until  the  19th  of  ^o- 

$1,779.    The  produce  of  the  £arm  reached  the  vember.    This  body  ccmasted  of  80  Senito 

value  of  $2,965,  and  was  prindpally  used  in  all  of  whom  were  RepublioanBjSndSidScpR' 

support  of  the  school    At  the  dose  of  the  S6ntatiyefl,of  whom  224  were  Bepobiioysud 

year,  this  institution  had  sixty-nine  boys  nn-  16  Democrats :  12  of  the  SeastoTs  were  fa^ 

der  its  charge,  twelve  of  whom  were  placed  era,  10  attorneys,  8  phyaiouuia^  8  wsv^ 

out  in  good  situations,  to  remain  during  good  and  8  engaged  in  otiier  puraoits:  ISlmembei! 

behavior.  of  the  House  were  fiurmen;  20  attoners;  If 

The  Republicans  of  Vermont  held  a  oonven-  merchants ;  17  manuftctorers ;  and  42  of  otte 

tion  at   Rutland,  on  the  18th  of  March,  to  occupations.  Nolawsof  geoenlintenitfiR 

choose  delegates  to  the  National  Oonvention  at  pAs»»d  at  this  session. 
Ohicago,  and  published  the  principles  which        VIRGINIA.    The  convention  wMfihaseD- 

formed  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the  party,  bled  at  Richmond,  on  the  8d  of  Deoaol^er, 

The  platform  was  as  follows :  1867,  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  £(ti»  of 

Bmoh€d,  TbAt  we  still  beUeve  in  the  self^yident  Virdnia,  reassembled  after  a  reotf  of  tro 

troth  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  tiiia  weeks^  on  the  2d  of  January,  ISti  It  oon- 

trath  only  flnda  its  Just  inteipretation  and  its  per-  tinned  its  deliberations  until  the  17ih(i{A|tri], 

feet   expression  in   oonatitaUona  and  laws  which  „j  dnriiwr  the  flAamon  ust^  oaniddibtnM 

g^te,  W  ev«.r  pe-n  e<,^  civU  »d  poUU«l  ^^^,^'^^,^^^'^^2 

BnoliMd,  That  we  reooffnize  in  General  Ulysaea  S.  connected  with  the  duties  asagnedtoit  m 

Grant  a  soldier  whose  brmiant  record  in  war  haa  re-  Intions  wero  adopted  improving  tiie  cook  of 

oeived  addition^  lustre  by  his  flim,  steady,  frank  the  Federal  Oonsress  in  impeaching  ftw^ 

love  of  justice,  freedom  and  truth  m  his  administra-  TL^Zt^^.r^^^^  f  JtibTXf  of  ^ 

tion  of  miUtaiy  affiurs,  and  his  obedience  to  the  laws  Johnson,  and  a  »ta7  law  «»  ^^^^Z  \ 

in  time  of  peace ;  and  a  statesman  whose  wisdom,  OTB  occupied  a  good  deal  of  0(H»dtf«M»-  la 

moderation,  sound  judgment,  and  steadftst  adh^  question  of  petitioning  CoQgrefiS  for  i  rs»^ 

rence  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  have  of  pc^tioal  disabilities  was  dLBConed,  bst  dk>- 

v^S^^"*  ?  12?!? '^P^VS^^  ?^®  ^^"^"^^^J^v""^*  ing  was  done  in  the  matter. 

buffets  of  traitors,  whether  m  power  or  not,  have  ^U:        J^^Ll-ii      ^!^^«-  Jn  thi  Bfflcf 

poured  in  vain,    ^e  best  give  erpression  to  what  is  J^^   oooabtutian  provides,  m  tbe  isu  ^ 

m  the  heart  of  every  Bepuhllcan  in  Vermont  in  Join-  Rights,  that—  .* 

in^  our  voice  to  the  common  acclaim  whidh  names        ^^  This  Btate  shall  ever  remain  ft  ^^'^  7 

U^-'iy^^Hf' 1  !^^  "^^"SSIJ?.^"  ^^^^^  ^£^  ti»e  United  States  of  America,  and  the  p«Nj 

FhT^u^tll^oXmTi^^pr^^^^  thereof  a  part  Of  the  Americ«j^^^^ 

and  order  and  peace  will  bring  their  blessings  to  this  attempts,   from  whatevOT  soun»,  »fl  J- 

disturbed  land.  whatever  pretext,  to  dissolve  Slid  BB»^^ 

Bmohedj  That  we  approve  the  action  of  Congress  sever  said  nation,  are  unanthoriiediw<)<i^V^ 

in  respect  to  impeachment,  and  earnestly  call  upon  v^  rtmtitfA  with  tha  whole  Dovcroftl«8a» 
the  Senate  of  tiie^nited  States,  sitting  as  a  courfof         4f25*7?  ^SSLlftT^  ♦L'nnSidStottt, «^ 

impeachment,  to  proceed  withiut  fei,  favor,  or  af-  ,  "  The  Constitution  of  tiie  UmteJW^^ 

feetion,  and  we  assure  them  that  the  people  of  Ver-  the  laws  of   Congress  psBBed  m  ?«"«*: 

mont  will  stand  by  and  maintain  the  juat  Judgment  thereofl  constitute  the  Bupreme  »^ /\j: 

'•^jgSiS:  That  we  h.a  the  relator  the  Ubor.  of  1««4  to  which  pen»«.«.t  .W»«-!.K 


A«v»v«»,  Altai,  wo  ami  uio  resiut  oi  uie  laoon  oi  ^^^  ««^  ;i_^  Am»«,   avai^  fimxOL  aDJu^" 

our  Bepubiican  brethren  in  New  Hampshire  in  tiieir  J?®®  *^?1  frwn  every  ^^ri  ^  ^j 

Ute  political  contest  as  the  harbinger  of  tiie  over-  ^^  ooDStitation,  ordmanoe^  «  *»*» 

whelming  defeat  which  awaits  our  enemies  in  the  8tate  to  the  contrary  notwithsu&p^  .a^ 
coming  presidential  campugn.  "  Slavery  is  prohiHted,  and  aU  ^^^^ 

The  nominations  for  State  officers  were :  for  State  are  dedared  topossesB  ^Q*^^!^^ 

Governor,  John  P.  Page ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  litical  rights  and  pubfioprivflegefl.  ^^'^ 

emor,  Stephen  Thomas;  for  Treasurer,  John  lotteries  are  forbidden.    OnlyP^'^Lr 

A.  Page ;  for  Representatives  in  Congress :  1st  to  hold  office  are  permitted  to  ut  ^Jj^^ 
District,  Charles  W.  WiUard ;  2d  District,  Luke       The  subgect  which  excited  the  ^^^ 

P.  Poland ;  8d  District,  Worthington  C.  Smith,  bate  in  the  convention  was  ^  j?T^. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Montpe-  elective  franchise.    A  ^^^^J^^j^i 

lier  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  nominated  John  tee,  to  whom  the  duty  of  framing  tMWw^^ 

L.  Edwards  for  Governor.    Resolutions  were  the  constitution  touching  *^J!y»(«M^ 

adopted  approving  the  nominations  and  plat-  trusted,  reported  provisionB  whict  v     ^ 

form  of  the  National  Convention  at  New  York,  stow  the  suffrage  upon  all  negroes  viu 
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gates,  but  was  adopted  as  a  whole  on  the  day  the  oomplete  restontion  of  the  State  in  aeeordica 

of  adjournment  (April  irth),  by  a  vote  of  61  to  ^^!^  prindplee  of  the  reooMtTurtionUinci.k 

86.7eTeralRep>^<5ndd^^^^  ^^T^rtSeriS^tf^^^^^ 

the  instrament,  incmding  in  their  nninber  one  are  dne  to  theBepablioaiimembeiBofCoDgRn,Tk 

negro.    An  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  con-  by  their  eameet  laboxe  in  behalf  of  hmDuEW. 

vention  providing  for  the  submission  of  the  have  eeen  the  land  redeemed  from  th«  cose'cf 

conBtitution  to  .  vote  of  the  people,  on  the  2d  '^^^^J^^  '^S^^^l^'S. 

of  June.    State  officers  and  representatives  of  trial  of  iidrew  Johnson  before  the  bar  rfthe  Uchia 

the  State  in  Oongress  were  to  be  elected  at  the  States  Senate  for  hia  manjr  high  crimes  and  miid.^ 

same  time,  and  the  Assembly  was  to  meet  on  meanon  aa  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  pnoopbd 

the  24th  of  June.  P^  inatitutiona,  and  a  warning  to  tndton  in  thm- 

On  the  24th  of  Annl  the  following  order  S^poV^tL'hbS^^U.  ttS 

was  issued  by  General  Schofield :  jnatioe — taming  every  way— a  tenor  to  m^ba 

HiADQUABTSBa  FiBCT  MiLiTABT  D18TSIOT, )  and  domestic  tnitora. 

m.  1   _^<™5^^  VxBonfiA,  4prtf  84, 1868.      f  The  Conservative  Convention  met  on  tlie  10th 

^N^aSig^tir^Cgi  yet  been  nu^^  of  May.    No  platform  of  prmciples  wajijop. 

gieaa  to  deftuy  the  ezpenaea  of  an  election  fai  Viiwinia  ed,  but  nommations  were  made  in  accorte 

for  ratification  or  rejection  of  a  oonatitntion^  and  the  with  the  following  resolutions,  reported  br  ka 

revision  of  registration  preceding  suoh  election,  I  am  business  committee  of  the  conYention: 
not  now  authorised  to  order  the  Boards  of  Begiatra- 

tion  to  cany  into  effect  the  ordinance  of  the  conven-  Smolvsd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  codtb^^  i 

tion  providing  for  endi  election.  is  expedient  that  the  convention  nomuute  amet 

If  oongreasional  action  on  the  aubject  be  so  long  in  the  approabhing  election  for  theoffiees  dGmy 

delayed  tiiat  the  election  eannot  properly  be  held  at  or,  Lieutenan^-Govemor,  and  Attomey-OenenldCis 

the  time  appointed  by  the  convention,  Jane  2d,  Con-  Stato,  and  a  candidate  for  the  United  8tites£oK  a 

graas  will  doubtlesa  enbetitato  a  Urter  day,  of  which  ,  Bopreeentatives  for  the  State  at  laiw. 

due  notice  will  be  aiven.  MolMd,  That  in  submitting  sud  somBaiaiB,  it 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD,  M^jor-General.  ia  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ecBDBtae,  tttf 

Nn  nrnviflinn  fnr  tha  filaction  waa  madfi  dnr-  ^^  convention  should  select  aooepto5fc,WBpitart, 

JNO  provision  lor  ine  election  was  maae  aur-  ^^  ^^^  ^      ^^^  are  true  to  the  ComauM  rf 

mg  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  V  irgmia  remamed  the  United  States,  and  to  the  ancieal  mm  h«J 

"  unreconstmoted,'*  and  under  the  government  honor  of  Virginia,  without  reference  to  th«  linHtj  oi 

of  the  military  authority  of  the  United  States.  said  candidatee  to  take  diaaualiiying  tart-**^ 

Conventions  were,  however,  held  by  both  .  ^'^^"^i^^dl  ^liSs^ 

political  parties,  and  nominations  made  in  the  convention  to  belSeWin  the  city  of  KewYwkoLtii 

expectation  that  an  election  would  be  ordered  4th  of  July  next  to  nominate  eaadiditM  tbr  va 

some  time  in  the  course  of  the  year.    The  Re-  presidency  and  vioe-presidency  oftheUniteite 

publican  Convention  assembled  in  Biohmond  the^swd  delegates  to  «>°««to'i!^^Ste 

on  the  6th  of  May,  and  nominated  Henry  H.  SS^^^^JSS'^  ^'"^  "^  *        ^ 

Wells  for  Governor,  J.  H.  Clemente  for  Lieu-  ,-^          ^^1            ji..  ^^^..^ninnfllRE. 

tenant-Govemor,  a^d  G.  W.  Booker  for  At-  ^^he  »^/^<>^  "^^^'^^j^X^^^ 

S.  That  tiie  sublime  dedaration  of  tiie  fatiiers  of  '''Vt  w-T^T^t^^^l^^nfhAnenil  Schofield  to 

the  country,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  haa  be-  "  ^^  ^®  P^"^y  ^^  .T?^  ^i.T.Tnlir 

come  not  only  a  theory,  but  a  great  living  eternal  interfere  as  httle  as  possible  witfi  we  i^"* 

fact,  estohllBhed  by  one  of  the  chief  fruite  of  the  operation  of  government  in  the  State,  tfy" 

bloody  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  by  accordinfflv  find  but  few  removals  *^ 


everywhere,  for  the  noble  homage  which  it  pays  to  ments,  and,  in  this  way,  more  tnan  b« 

the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  Buler  of  the  universe,  dred  officers  were  designated  for  ranoos  ^ 

and  to  the  righto  of  universal  humanity.    All  men  in  tions  while  he  had  command  of  the  m 

this  Commonwealth  are.  mdeed,  free  and  equal.    All  ir;!:*.--^ 'n;o4.,.s«f      T«  moHnff  th«se  appoffl'* 

persons  bom  in  the  UmW  Stetos  and  subset  to  ite.  MiUtary  District.    In  °^5™«,,^^^J V 

Jurisdiction  are.  "  and  of  right  ought  to  be,^»  dtixena  mente,  he  found  it  very  difficiUt  w  im^ 

of  the  United  Stetes  and  of  the  Stete  wherein  they  petent  persons  who  could  take  toeto*'^ 

reside.    No  Stete  ou^ht  or  lawftdly  can  deny  to  any  prescribed  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1862. 

dtisen  witiiin  ite  jurisdiction,  the  equal  protection  of  '^  Amonff  the  military  orders  issued  byb* 

the  laws,  or  the  poesession  or  eigoyment  of  the  nghto  To  iTis  1^  •     xi.  ^  ^-  «i»  ««f+  nf  the  rear,  ^ 

and  primages  which  it  grantS^  on  account  of  See,  oral  Schofield  in  t^\««^ly  P^^.^^^Xcf^ 

colorfprior  condition,  or  religioua  faitiL  one  dated  March  12th,  suspendrng  ^^V^^^ 

4.  That  no  republican  form  of  government  can  erty  undfer  deeds  of  trust,  when  ®^^  v^ 

permanently  exist  or  be  wisely  administered  without  a  remedy  has  been  exhausted,  "  m  sll  cases »'»' 

general  education  of  the  people ;  we  therefore  lavor,  ^^-i     '^i^  «,«.„i;i  .^onif  in  a  minots  W<^  >"*' 

ind  wUl  cordially  supp&t,  tiii  estebliahment  of  a  «^^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^^    J^r  whffc  ^ 

system  of  free  schools  for  the  education  of  all,  and  necessary  sacrifice  of  properY»  0^  "  ^  ^ 

supported  by  general  taxation.  payment-  of  interest,  when  one,  "fj^^ 

6.  That  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Vir-  principal  in  a  reasonable  time,  can  W /^j^ 

ginia  pledges  ite  influence  and  efforto  to  secure  the  JL^thnn*   «,«h    AAprifice*    and,  siso,  m  * 

removal  o!  aU  disabilities,  for  participation  in  the  ^'^^out  S^^n   Baowce  ,mu,           ^^ 

Ute  rebellion,  from  those  c&iaenTof  tiiSs  State  who,  where  such  sale  wotdd  leave  a  ^.^^^^ 

by  their  acto  and  influence,  shall  heartily  cooperate  in  sons  nan  eompot  or  innrm,  wiuivu* 


sapport.'^  The  coarse  to  be  pnrsQed  in  ao- 
cepting  the  benefit  of  this  order  is  marked 
oat,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  order,  the  com- 
mander declares  thai  '*  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
oonunanding  general  hereafter,  as  heretofore, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
State  laws  as  administered  by  the  dvil  tribn- 
nals,  except  where  the  remedies  thereby  af- 
forded are  inadequate  to  secure  to  individuals 
substantial  justice.  It  is  expected  that,  in 
general,  cases  of  the  class  referred  to  in  this 
order  will  be  settled  by  mutual  concession  and 
compromise  between  the  parties,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  herein  set  forth,  and 
that  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general 
will  be  required  only  in  exceptional  cases." 

The  following  order  was  issued  on  the  80th 
of  March : 

General  Ordert,  No.  88. 

HXADQV.UETKB8  FiBflT  MlUTAST  BuiBXOT,  \ 

Stats  or  Y ibqihia,        > 
BiomcosD,  Va.  ,  March  80. 1868.     ) 

1.  By  an  order  isBued  nrom  these  heftdquartera  on 
the  2d  day  of  April,  1867.  all  elections  for  State, 
oonnty,  and  mumdpal  offloen  in  Virginia  having 
been  suspended  until  the  registration  presoribed  by 
act  of  Congress  should  be  completed,  and  it  havinf 
been  found  expedient  to  continue  said  suspension  of 
elections,  whereby  certain  elective  offices  have  become 
vacant  by  expiration  of  terms  of  service,  and  some 
of  the  officers  whose  terms  have  expired  being  in- 
eligible for  reflection,  appointments  will  be  made  by 
the  commanding  general,  as  soon  as  suitable  persons 
can  be  selected,  to  fill  all  such  vacancies. 

8.  Military  commiBsionerB  will  report,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  the  names  of  all  elective  officers 
whose  legal  terms  have  expired,  stating  whether 
such  officers  are  eligible  for  reflection ;  and,  if  in- 
eli^ble,  tiiey  will  also  forward  the  names  of  suitable 
persons  to  fill  the  vacancies,  accompanied  with  satis- 
nictory  evidence  of  character  and  quaMcations.  Pe- 
titions Arom  citizens  (registered  voters)  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  person  to  office  will  in  like  manner 
DC  forwurded  by  the  military  commissioners,  with 
indorsement  as  to  character  and  qualifications. 

3.  All  officers  will  continue  to  act,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  official  terms,  as  required  by  exist- 
ing laws,  imtil  their  successors  are  qualified; 

By  command  of  Brvt.  Miu.-Gen.  SCHOFEELD. 

S.  F.  Chalixbt,  ABsistant  A^jutant-Gtoneral. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  official  term  of  Gov- 
ernor Peirpont  expired,  and,  he  being  ineligible 
for  another  term,  the  place  became  vacant. 
Henry  H.  Wells  was  thereupon  appointed  by 
the  military  authority  to  act  as  Governor  of 
Yirginia.  A  few  days  later  John  S.  Oalvert^ 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  was  suspended  from 
office  by  General  Schofield  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Governor  Wells.  Hr,  Odvert  was 
accused  of  having  retained  in  his  possession  a 
'  portion  of  the  State  funds  unaccounted  for, 
since  August,  1865.  Geo^  Rye,  who  had 
been  the  secretary  of  the  Uonstitutional  Con- 
vention, was  appointed  Treasurer  ad  interim. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Prison  was  removed,  and  Bumham 
Wardwell  appointed  to  the  position.  On  the 
8th  of  May  uon.  Joseph  Mayo,  who  had  been 
mayor  of  Richmond  for  fifteen  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  after  the  evacua- 
tion by  the  Confederate  forces  in  1865,  was 


removed  from  office,  and  Mr.  George  Chahoon 
appointed  as  his  successor.  On  the  general 
subject  of  appointments  to  office,  the  military 
commander  wrote  to  General  Grant,  under 
date  of  May  15th,  in  the  following  terms : 

HXABQUABTXBS    FiBST    MhJTABT  DisTBIOT,  ) 

BiOHXOHD,  Va.,  May  16, 1868.     ) 
General  Ui  8,  Grant : 

QwsMRAJs :  I  have  the  honor  to  invito  your  atten- 
tion to  a  mattor  which  I  understand  to  oe  of  great 
importance,  and  which,  if  I  am  correct,  will  demand 
the  early  attention  of  Congress.  -  I  suppose  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
proposed  by  the  Thirty-ninth  Coufreas,  and  known 
as  article  fourteen,  will  soon  be  decutred  to  have  been 
ratified  and  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and 
I  understand  the  effect  will  be  to  at  once  remove 
from  office  all  persons  who  are  disqualified  b^  that 
amendment.  If  I  am  right  in  the  above  supposition, 
and  in  my  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  proposea 
amendment,  it  becomes  a  mattor  of  great  importance 
to  determine  what  is  to  be  done  in  those  States  whose 

governments  are  still  "provi^onal  only."  In  the 
tates  which  shall  have  been  readmitted  to  repre- 
sentation  in  Congress,  no  serious  difiicnlty  will  exist, 
for  the  reason  that  in  those  States  the  only  disquali- 
fication for  office  will  be  that  contained  in  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  hence  an  ample  field  will 
be  left  for  the  selection  of  persons  to  fiU  aU  the  va- 
cant offices,  except,  perhaps,  the  higher  judgeships ; 
but,  in  the  States  not  readmitted  to  representation, 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1863,  will  still  be  required  of  all  persons  eleotea  or 
appointed  to  any  office.  I  have  called  for  reports 
which  wiUffive  the  number  of  officers  of  the  various 
grades  in  Vu^i^inia  who  will  be  displaced  by  operation 
of  the  constitutional  amendment,  and  will  Torward 
the  spedfic  information  when  ootiuned.  For  the 
present  I  can  only  state  that  the  number  will  prob- 
ably be  several  tnousand,  and  that  only  a  small 
pronortion  of  the  vacancies  thus  created  can  possibly 
DC  filled  by  persons  possessing  the  necessary  quah- 
fications,  including  ability  to  take  the  present  test- 
oath.  In  the  judiciary  department,  to  dispense 
with  the  test-oath  would  probably  be  insufficient,  for 
nearly  all  lawyers  of  sufficient  experienoe  to  fit  them 
for  tne  bench  held  some  office  before  the  war,  and 
hence  are  disqualified  by  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  have  already  appointed  in  Yirginia  nearly 
five  hundred  officers,  and  would  have  appointed 
more  if  qualified  persons  could  be  found.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  tiie  large  majority  of  dty, 
town,  and  county  officers  receive  little  or  no  com- 
pensation for  their  services.  Hence,  men  who  pos- 
sess the  necessary  qualifications  cannot  be  induced  to 
accept  such  offices  except  in  the  places  where  they 
reside  and  own  property  or  have  substantial  interests. 
Beporto  have  been  received  from  several  portions 
of  the  State  that  no  persons  can  be  found  even  to 
fill  vacancies  that  now  exist.  When  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  takes  effect  a  laige  number  of  im- 
portant offices  must  become  vacant,  and  remain  so 
imtil  restoration  is  completed,  unless  some  relief  is 
afforded  by  Congress. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  SCHOFIELD. 

• 

General  Schofield,  having  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  War,  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Military  District  on  the  1st 
of  June,  and  Brevet  M^or-General  George 
Stoneman  was  assigned  to  the  command  in  his 
I>lace.  General  Stoneman  assumed  the  posi- 
tion by  a  military  order  dated  June  2a,  in 
which  he  declared  that  all  officers  and  ap- 
pointees, military  and  civil,  in  the  district, 
would  continue  to  perform  their  respective 
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duties^  and  all  orders  theretofore  iasaed  would 
be  strictly  observed. 

General  Stoneman  found  little  oooaaion  for 
axLj  extraordinarj  ezeroise  of  the  axxtboritj 
rested  in  him,  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Kandolph-Macon  College,  located 
at  Bojdton,  was  removed  to  Ashland  with  the 
authority  of  the  commander,  subject  to  future 
legislation  and  the  decision  of  the  courts.  The 
stay  law,  which  was  limited  in  its  operation 
to  the  1st  of  January,  1869,  was  extended  by 
military  order  to  July  1, 1869,  and  the  general 
order  of  March  12th,  relating  to  sale  of  prop- 
erty under  deeds  of  trust,  was  continued  in  force. 

The  interest  of  the  State  debt  of  Yir^nia^ 
which  fell  due  in  July  last,  remains  unpaid  for 
want  of  ftinds.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Btate  indebtedness  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
schedule: 

1. 


OLD  BIOnTEBED  DEBT,  KO 

Bflglttered  debt  October  1,  1800, 

Mperrepoit. 

Jncftattd  lifiM. 

OooTerted  into  bondB  of  the  State 
-«ct  »d  MAxch,  1800,  to  date . .  $88,960  00 

Adrertited  to  be  redeemed  by 
sinking  ftind,  and  not  called  for 
to  date,  bat  bj  act  April  1, 1807, 
directed  to  be  placed  to  credit 
ofthepartlee 15,879  00 

Isaiied  to  J.  Neeion,  attorney,  etc      600  00 


tStt,00MB8  88 


BzoQi^  forward in^^i 

The  linking  ftmd  was |1,7IMU4S 

Literaiyftmdwaa MS^OQOOO 

i,»n^« 

Outstanding .|19WiN 

OLD  OOCFON  DIBT. 

Five  per  cent  stailiDg,  par- 
able In  London,  £ns,000, 

^estimated  at  fS  per  £ tW»9 

Biz  per  cent,  bonds,  payable 
In  New  York $11408^00 

Lost  at  sea,  steamer  Arctia . .       14&,0IXM10 

Total  oonpoa  debt tPtfUW 

Total  efcl  rqgiateied  and  conpon  debt..  laMIMBI* 

DimuBnr  luimBD  novmuR  i,  ml 

Dated  Jannaiy  1,1300: 

Coupons $1,801,500(0 

Be^stered 1,088,00517 

Dated  Janoaiy  1, 1891 : 

OoimooB $1444,600  0) 

8te3ng tfO^SOOO 

$1010,18001) 

ttatmii 


100,800  00 


IMvetfOM jiMM  Oetoderl,  1800. 

Purchased  from  sale  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  Company  stock.. $94,880  98 

Transferred  to  Commonwealth  b/ 
Winchester  and  Potomac  Ball- 
road  Company  (5  per  cent)  and 
cancelled....:..... 40,000  00 

Surrendered  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Petersburg  Batlroad  inpart 
payment  of  loan  of  $800,000. . . .  00,600  00 

Surrendered  br  the  Bichmond  and 
Danville  Bailroad  Company,  un- 
der General  Stonemaifs  order. 
In  part  payment  of  interest  due 
i^  said  company 10,900  00 


$91,104,067  88 


HOTnant  1.  UM. 

AmooBt  of  ooapona  to  be 

ftinded $9OS,»OO0 

Biglatered  debt  to  be  tended,      015,mB 

Jamee  Biver  and  Kanawha 
Company  guarantees  yet  to 
beoouTerMd 


tss^n 


147,806  96 
$91,957,848  40 


Boifso  oua&ahtsbd  bt  TBI  flTin,  mnaai,  m 

James  Blver  and  Kanawha  Canal  Com-  ^^^^ 

pany P^^ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Gsnal 6Vf  {j^ 

City  of  Petersburg ®S'J 

VirgtaiU  Central  BaUroad. ^^,Z 

Bichmond  and  DanTffle Ballioad J^S^J 

City  of  Wheeling *^S 

SSSdriiM^::;:;:::::;:;;;;: _j^« 
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WALDEOE,  a  principality  belonging  to  the 
North-German  Oonfederation.  Prince,  G^rg, 
bom  January  14,  1881 ;  succeeded  his  fkther, 
May  15, 1845.  Area, square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1867,  56,808  (m  1864^  59,148 ;  de- 
crease, 4.12  per  cent.).  The  budget  for  1868 
estimates  the  revenue  at  514,255  thalers,  and 
the  expenditures  at  6,003  thalers.  Public 
debt,  in  1861,  1,500,000  thalers.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  concluded 
July  IT,  1867,  and  approved  by  the  Diet, 
October  22,  1867,  the  administration  of  the 

Principality  was,  on  January  Ist,  transferred  to 
^russia. 

WALEWSEI,  FLomAK  Ai.EXAin>BB  Jobxph 
OoLONA,  GoMTs  DB,  a  Freuch  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  bom  at  the  Oastle  of  Walewice,  in 
Poland,  May  4, 1810;  died  at  Strasburg,  France, 


September  26, 1868.  He  wss  the  wtanl Jf" 
of  l^apoleon  I.,  by  the  Oounteas  W«l«f*.« 
Polish  lady  of  high  rank  snd  grertbeffliy. 
whom  the  Emperor  met  at  a  f&te  in  Vwa^j 
and  whose  charms  captivated  him.  ^^ 
Walewski  reoeiTed  his  education  at  Ga^ 
and  began  at  an  early  age  to  manife^'/^ 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Befffe« 
had  attained  his  nujority,  he  went  to  l^ 
with  a  view  of  enlisting  tiie  «m^^^ 
eminent  English  statesmen  oa  behaii  ^^ 
country.  After  the  Revolution  of  m,f^': 
he  became  naturalized  in  France,  seired  lu. 
some  time  in  the  French  annj  as  m  ottcff «; 
the  4th  Regiment  of  Hussars,  and,  reag 
that  position,  afterward  fonght  at  the  ^^ 
of  Groohow,  gaining  the  mihtaiy  cros  « r^ 
land  for  his  bravery.   He  sobfleqncntly  «■ 
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This  act  bad  been  decided  to  be  constitutional       Tbe  work  of  codifying  the  laws  oontiniied 

bj  tbe  Oourt  of  Appeals  of  West  Virginia,  but  through  tiie  months  of  June  and  July,  and  at  an 

the  action  of  Judge  Hindman  was  based  on  the  adjourned  session  in  November  and  December. 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United       The  receipts  into  the  State  Treasary,  for  the 

States,  declaring  similar  test-oaths  to  be  in  vio-  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th,  amcfonted 

lation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     Judge  to  $764,799.78.     The  disbursements  for  the 

Hindman  was  unwell  when  notified  thatar-  same  period  were  $761,882.25.    When  the  State 

tides  of  impeachment  had  been  found  against  of  West  Virginia  was  formed,  it  pledged  itself 

him,  and  asked  that  the  trial  might  be  post-  to  the  pajment  of  its  share  of  the  old  State 

poned  until  the  summer  session.    This  request  debt^  which  amounted  to  about  $20,000,000, 

was  not  granted,  but  the  trial  proceeded  in  the  but,  the  State  of  Virginia  having  commenoed 

absence  of  the  accused,  and  he  was  removed  legal  proceedings  to  recover  jnnsdictioB  over 

from  office  without  any  defence  having  been  the  counties  of  Berkeley  and  JefiTerson,  it  was 

made  in  his  behalf.  determined  by  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Le- 

An  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  was  called  gialature  to  do  nothing  for  the  a^jnstment  of 

by  proclamation  of  the  Gh>vemor,  to  meet  on  the  matter  until  the  pending  suit  should  be  de- 

the  2d  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  cided.    A  demurrer  was  entered  in  the  case  by 

the  laws  of  the  State.    One  of  the  first  subjects  West  Virginia^and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

considered  at  this  session  is  set  forth  in  the  fol-  Oourt  of  the  United  States  were  eqn^y  di- 

lowing  resolution :  vided  on  the  question  of  sustaining  or  overml- 

Present  appeannoes  hidi<»te  that  nmneious  petl-  JPf  ^^  demurrer,  and,  according  to  the  osfcab- 

tiona  will  be  prosented  at  the  preaent  sitting^  of  the  hshed  rule  of  kw  in  such  cases,  the  party  hold- 

Legialatoie  by  persona  required  to  take  what  la  com-  ing  the  affirmative  must  lose ;  but  nere  again 

monly  known  m  the  attorney's  teat^oath.  the  Oourt  was  equally  divided  on  the  quesdon 

1  ^^  ""^J'^^^'  those  ^aractera  have  general-         ^     ^^x  party  held  the  affirmative,  and  tbe 

ly  been  the  direct  oauae  of  their  oalamity— and  al-  "^  tt  "*"^"  f~  v  "«**  •*\"^«»**"*""«"^  ■*«  "^ 

though  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  Christian  prin-  matter  must  stand  undecided  nntU  the/^rspw- 

dple  €€  forgiveness,  we  aa  atrenuonaly  adhere  to  the  nsl  of  the  bench  is  changed,  or  some  one  of  the 


rebuirements  of  4ufltice.      ,     ,    ,     ,  ^  ^  Judges  takes  a  difierent  view  of  the  subject. 

n^^'^T\^we'^i^^!j^^  Th®  claiJtt  of  the  State   against  the  Fedaal 

8id2*Te  petition  oT  anyV'^i,  who  is  <ul^iuliiled  ^7®™™5^*  /?^^^2!SFP?1^  amountsto  fiSfi,- 

i  of  partieipatinf  in  rebellion  against  the  658.08,  of  which  $176,000  hfl 


by  reason  of  partieipatinff  in  rebellion  against  the  658.08,  of  which  $176,000  has  beoi  paid,  and 

United  States,  to  practisehia  profession,  except  such  $158,866.28  ofiset  by  direct  taxes  due  from  the 

petition  be  accompanied  by  a  written  renunciation  of  State.     The  amount  still  due  is  $127,693.75. 

dl^S^^TiSSa^d'^nlShr^^^  ^^^'\?>.'"^"^.,^1L"^':^^*^"'  "^^ 

aive  Stat^  rights  sovereignty.  *  agamst  the  State  shaU  be  a^msted. 

^     ^,     ^,^,     ^   ,         XV     ^  11     .  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Weston,  has  b«ii 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  foUowing  was  so  far  enlarged  aa  to  accommodate  200  patients. 

*^oP^^-  but  the  "central  bmlding  is  still  unfinished 

Who'eat,  TWs  is  the  anniversary  of  the  reorganised  The  penitentiary  building  is  nearly  complete. 
government  of  Virginia  which  absolved  us  from  the        ^he  amount  expended  in  the  support  of  t^ 
tyranny  of  the  East,  and  gave  ua  a  hberal  repubhcan        ^     ,  "^"»*"''  Z?^*7"T~  .*"  *TZ  ""HF^  *  l^a» 

form  of  government  in  the  West,  and  was  the  nudeua  whools  m  the  State  durmg  the  year  is  $523,- 

around  which  the  loyal  men  of  Virginia  rsUied,  and  057.07,  of  which  $194,504.60  was  derived  from 

was  the  means  of  brmging  this  State  into  existence :  the  State  fhnd.    There  were  1,769  schools  in 

Therefore.  ,   ^_    _    .  .^       ^  nr  -.  ir-    •  •    mv  *  operation,  at  which  1,810  teachers  were  em- 

spicious  results  which  have  followed  the  convention  ^^  operation,  m  1864, 1,200  school-houses  have 

of  Virginia  loyalisto  which  aasembled  at  Wheeling  on  been  built,  wluch  are  valued  at  $633,8l7.9i. 
the  11th  day  of  June,  1861.  and  that  thia  State  owes  a        Oommissioners  of  the  States  of  Virginia  and 

debt  of  gratitude  to  the  brave  and  natriotic  Union  ^^  Virgmia,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  ef- 

men  who  engaged  m  and  worked  out  to  a  successnu  «    4.  >    ^     TI!!!-^*   -.:*v  j-v^  xrz     -   •  *Vr^_-i 

tenninationth?problems  involved  in  the  reorganizi^.  gcted  a   contract  With  the   yirginia  Central 

tion  of  Virginia  and  the  erection  of  the  State  of  West  Railroad  Company,  bearmg  date  August  31, 

Virginia;  and  that  their  names  ought  to  be  held  in  1868,  which  consolidates  the  Yirg^ia  Central 

grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance.  m^d  Covington  and  Ohio  into  the  Chesapeake 

The  following  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  provides  for 

of  16  to  2 :  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Covington  to 

Jiesolvfd,  That  In  the  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  commenced  within  ax 

President  of  the  United  Statee,  before  the  Senate  up-  months  and  completed  within  six  years  frps 

on  the  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  a^^ainst  hun  the  date  of  the  contract. 

^^i.i?'!?^"*.®,'*^  ^!C''®*®°i^*'''®5'  5?^''^?^A*°i*^®       Conventions  of  both  political  parties  were 

Sublished  evidence  there  adduced,  the  said  Andrew  -i  «i^  ;«  *v«  «v«.i«.  -^^^  ^f  *^u^  «^«.  4.^  ^ •-- 

ohnson  was,  in  our  opinion,  proved  guUty  of  high  J^^i"^  ^^^  .^^^  P"^.  ^^  ™  ^^  to  orgamxe 

crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  in  said  articles  chaiffed ;  for  the  coming  campaign,  and  appoint  delegates 

that  we  believe  his  conviction  thereof  would  nave  to  the  national  conventions,  but  the  regolar 

been  a  vindication  of  law  and  justice,  and  of  groat  and  gtate  nominations  were  made  at  a  later  period. 


innocent,  thereby  securing  his  acquittal.  resolutions  indorsing  the  nominees  of  the  Xa* 
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may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  law  of  1867,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  are  to  meek 

allowing  the  members  a  yearly  salary,  instead  biennially  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  April,  anl 

of  a  certain  sum  p«r  di&tn.    The  Senate  was  from  statistics  famished  by  the  Becretuy  of 

composed  of  88  members,  of  whom  18  were  State,  determine  and  assess  the  reLatiYe  Tabic 

Republicans  and  16  Democrats :   18  Senators  of  all  property  snbject  to  taxation  in  eadi 

were  lawyers,  9  farmers,  and  11  deroted  to  oonnty.    The  Secretary  of  State  ahalltlieaip- 

other  pnrsoits.    In  the  Assembly  there  were  portion  the  tax  levied  for  the  year,  among  tie 

100  members,  69  Bepablicans  and  41  Demo-  oonnties  pro  rata^  according  to  the  Tihudoo 

crats:  idRepresentatiyeswerefiumers,  181aw-  made  by  the  Board  of  Aswaanent  Tbeso- 

yers,  7  merchants,  and  80  engaged  in  other  oc-  pervisors  of  each  connty  are  required  to  uses 

cupations.  and  determine  the  value  of  propertj  in  eadi 

The  following  resolutions,  touching  affiairs  of  town  and  city,  and  determme  the  tu  k^ied 

the  national  Govemment,  were  adopted  by  both  for  county  purposes.    Each  town  is  to  We 

branches  of  the  Legislature:  three  assessors,  and  all  property,  real  and  per- 

Joint  B«.ohitianln.tnu^  a.r  Beoator.  «id  wouest.  "'^^  ^  ^,  "^  1'*'.^.AJ!! 

ing  oar  B6preMntitlTMM&  adhere  to  the  pollcj  oT  the  assessors  determmmg  the  YSlTie,  and  bm^ 

loywl  people  of  the  Bepabllo  m  adopted  hf  Oongreeg.  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  the  sobjed 

fPA^TMt,  the  events  which  hAve  very  raoently  taken  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supeniso!; 


the  State,  when  oocumnoee  like  the  yrSeat  are  Board  of  Review,  to  hear  and  detennineiDT 

pressing  upon  them,  to  give  utteranoe  to  thefar  will  errors  made  in  the  assessment,  and  to  nuu 

and  to  atren^hen  and  auppoit  those  upon  whom  the  the  necessary  corrections.    Thia  Board  d  Bi- 

M  u  retotoM  oy  tk4  Juemdlffy  the  Benato  concur^  «^ii^«^«„  *i»«  ««^^«4«»  ^f*^^  ti^tA  nf  Akmh- 

rinff,  That  our  Benatora  in  Oongresa  are  instructed,  foUowmg  the  meeting  Of  the  JJoartl  of  ^«sb- 

and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  ment  in  ApriL 

flrom  this  State  are  reo  nested  to  adhere  with  unflinch-        The  Democratic  State  Gonventio&  vtt  bud 

mg  firmneaa  to  ttie  policy  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  ^t  Madison,  on  the  19th  of  Febroaiy,  ini«»- 

all  attempted  usurpation  of  power  by  any  officer  of  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oomt.  im 

the  Government ;  and  that  in  this  they  dischaige  were  the  only  State  officers  to  be  cboeen  m 

their  whole  dntv  aagnardians  of  the  righto  sod  Ubw-  year.    Charles  Dunn  and  £.  Holmes  EDis  vere 

tiee  of  the  people  orthecpuntjy.  ^  nominated.     Presidential  electora  were  ^ 

JSetolvsd^  That  we  dedare  our  confidence  in  the  "l^Z^u^ni^  -w*^  aLi..^^^  ««twv!ii*i^totl»Vi' 

patriotiam^and  stateBmanahip  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stenton,  nominated,  and  delegates  appointed  to  me  .^ 

Beeretazy  of  War ;  that  we  admire  the  courage  and  tional  Oonvention  which  was  to  meet  m^^ 

constancy  with  which  he  sncoeasfnlly  reaiats  the  un-  York  on  the  4th  of  July.    A  motion,  thti  > 

wammted  attempte  at  executive  encroachments ;  that  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  report  res- 

auapenSedj  that  it  ia  the  deaiw  of  the  citixenaof  thi  only  officers  to  be  nominated  were  judg^" 

State  of  Wuoonain  that  he  ahaU  remain  in  the  War  resolutions  "  would  not  help  theif  ^^^ 

Office  80  long  aa  the  country  ia  in  danger  from  the  be  appropriate."    Mr.  Ernest,  who  proposal 

conapinciea  of  ito  enemiea,  whatever  be  thdr  charao-  the  committee,  thouffht  thst,  if  erer thereWJ 

ter  or  position,  and  that  we  honor  General  Grant  for  „  ♦;««  «i,^« TkU  Tk^^wwx^MirvAnifhf  tASMikoot) 

that  o^enoe  to  law  which  prompted  him  at  once  » ^^®  ^*^«^  the  Democracy  o^» J^T*  ' 

to  surrender  the  office  of  SeciStery  of  War  to  hun  it  was  now.     There  would  not  be  ^f^^ 

upon  whom  it  was  conferred  by  our  martyred  Presi-  vention  until  after  prendentiai  oanduuK^ 

dent.  nominated,  and  it  was  incumbent  ontbeDs&o- 

Be$oU>^,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  U  hereby  ^^  ^  denounce  in  fitlang  tenna  the  (»»?? 
requested  to  transmit  an  attested  copy  of  the  forego-  w  iiouv«j*w«»  Tu     ]Zl5»*«,     Mr  laeSli 

ing  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Kepresentativearin  perpetrated  up<Hi  tiie  coimty.    *r  :^ 

Congress,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  motion  was  nevertheless  laid  upon  iiw»» 

Congress,  and  to  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  and  no  platform  was  adopted.  . 

^3'7^%^l^^ij^'^'''i^''^^^^^'  The  Republican  Oonvention  «»anbl^« 

A     N-^i^TTLEJO^^^  Madison,  on  the26th  of  Febmaiy,  tf^ d^ 

^^TJ»?1A^^D,  Governor.  natedTs  Dixon  and  Byron  Pa^J^'S 

'  tion  as  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  ^ 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  asserting  in  the  nomination  of  elediors,  and  the  spF^ 

the  strongest  terms  the  right  of  expatriation,  ment  of  delegates  to  the  Ka^onal  ^^ 

and  demanding  protection  for  American  citi-  at  Chicago,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  a^^^ 

zens  abroad,  whether  native  or  adopted.    The  These  d^are  an  unalterable  devotion  w 


on  women,  and  the  otiher  authorized  the  State    but  express  thaidcs  for  the  prompt  w^^ 


to  give  ite  aid  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  that  body,  and  claim  that  the  ^^*J^^  (« 

The  most  important  measure  of  the  session  was  the  Republic  require  that  the  dw^'^^^^pj 

a  new  assessment  law  providing  for  a  State  the  public  peace  caused  by  the  wmtonw^^ 

Board  of  Assessment  composed  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  ended  by  bnngayf 
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161,820.13.    There  have  been  slitj  pupUs  at  hu  InoreaHed  from  2T6  in  1836, 1,T00  in  isi!^ 

the  Institatioii  for  the  Blind  daring  the  jeu,  31,000  in  leCO,  4C,00D  in  1660,  to  80,M  m 

at  a  coat  for  current  expenseH  of  f  18,999.96.  1886.    The  BMened  TtJne  of  ptopertj  in  tiit 

An  extension  of  the  hnilding  is  in  pn^reee.  oit^is  $S9,2S3,4fi2;  {1^,000,000  tre  iuTedtd 

At  the  Iiurtitnte  for  the  Deaf  and  Dunb,  SS  in  mannfactarea,  and  the  trade  ia  qiuU  lujt. 

pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  and  the  at-  4,787  vessels,  with  an  o^egate  tDTooft  tS 

tempt  to  teach  the  dnmb  to  apeak  ia  attended  1,018,826,  and  orewB  niimbenng  6S,3n,  iniiai 

with  an  encouraging  degree  of  suooess.    The  at  that  port  dnring  the  jear.    ThereirelCI 

boildings  of  this  iiutitntion,  with  workihopa,  veoaela,  witha  tonnageof  20,D51,owLedigtlit 

etc.,  are  now  complete.    The  current  ezpenses  oitj'.    Bnildins  improTementsin  thedt'iot 

for  1868  anionnted  to  $38,866.88.     There  is  a  made  dnring  t£e  year  of  the  Tsine  of  1^49!,' 

Horae  for  Soldiers' Orphans,  which  affords  pro-  710.    The  new  conrt-house,  whidi  hu  ;ii<t 

tection  to  800  children,  bat  manj  applications  been  began,  will  be  a  mignificent  gnifcnt, 

have  been  received  bejond  this  nnmber,  and  erected  at  aoost  of  (600,000.    ThemtuiW 

farther    acconunodationB    are  contemplated ;  ing  is  to  be  82^  feet  front  by  IM}  fwt  % 

$40,000  were  appropriated  to  the  sapport  of  exoloaive  of  proJeotJona ;  the  trowiiipueni 

Uieee  wards  of  the  Commonwealth  dnring  the  be  301  ^7  62.6  feet,  and  the  truurerHviu 

past  year.     A  bill  providing  for  the  establish-  88}  by  48.6.     This  makes  the  told  laijlli  tS 

meut  of  a  Bchool  for  Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Chil-  fitnit  2101  feet,  and  the  total  depth,  cot  bilid- 

dren  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legialatore  ing  porticoes,  ISO}  feet.    The  heiglit  ofilu 

at  the  last  aession,  bat  did  not  become  a  law,  wings  is  CO}  feet,  and  that  of  the  miiD  bsild- 

in  consequence  of  the  ftiiore  to  present  it  to  ing  99  feet.    The  height  of  the  ceoln  ifot 

tbeprending  officers  for  their  siniatures.  wul  be  ISO  feet.     It  is  expected  tbil  the  hdld- 

Themanagementofthe  State  Prison  of  Wis-  jngwill  be  completed  in  18T0. 
oon^    appears  to    be  remarkably  efficient        WOOD,  Ibaad,  M.  J).,  an  emisnIpiiwtD 

Efforts  are  made  to  introduce  several  reforms  and  philanthropist  of  New  York  Cir,  bmi  m 

and  improvements.    The  party-colored  dress  01int«nTowD,KinePartnerB,D\itdi»C<niit;, 

has  been  abolished,  and  much  ia  done  to  edn-  N.  T.,  Aognst  21,  1793 ;  died  it  Somlk 

cate  the  prisoners  and  enoonrage  them  to  par-  Oonn.,  Uarch  SB,   1866.     His  fstbei  noond 

sue  a  better  course.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  New  Tork  City  in  1803,  and  tetilW  > 

that,  althoQgh  the  popnlation  of  the  State  has  bookstore  and  pnbliahing  house  tht  iHnTC^ 

greaUy  increased  aaring  the  past  ten  years,  year,  which  is  still  oondocted  hjiii  d(«a^- 

tbe  commitments  to  the  State  Prison  have  con-  ants.      Isaac  Wood,   thus  brought  midfr  th: 

stantlj  grown  less,  and  in  October,  1668,  there  inflaence  of  city  life  and  opportimititi  ii '><> 

were  only  184  convicts  in  that  institotion.  tenth  year,  earl j  manifested  a  rtroug  pn^ 

There  is  a  State  Reform  School,  which  is  rep-  tion  for  study,  and  soon  became  s  pnpl  if  ^ 

resented  to  be  in  excellent  condition.    Dnring  celebrated  Jolm  Qriacom  in  phTsialiaw'' 

the  past  year  227  children  were  committed  to  and  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  UacfiiUM  io^ 

itsonarge.  Moal  studies.     Ambitions  to  enlerlbeiMin 

The  new  State    capitol  will  probably  be  profesrion,  he  abandoned  his  flntinientift« 

completed  in  the  course  of  the  coming  year,  taking  a  taH  colle^te  course,  and  eittn^Uu 

The  entire  coat  of  this  stmoture  will  be  |fi28,-  office  of  Dr.  Valentino  Seaman,  then  oie  f 

816.60.    Since  1860  the  State  has  expended  the  moat  eminent  phydcisnsof  Nes^'^l' 

$1,200,000  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  1811,  just  before  completing  his  atbMU 

There  are  now  abont  1,100  miles  of  railroad  in  year.    As  a  student  he  waBindefatiga»^«>^ 

operation  in  Wisconsin,  and  several  new  lines  spending  tjie  whole  night  in  medicu  aif^ 

have  been  projected.    The  oonatmction  of  the  cal  investigations.     He  spent  two  jettiii«^ 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  strongly  favored  New  York  Hospit^  being  asaatsnt  ht«* 

in    the    State.    A  militair  road    from  Fort  surgeon  Itom  1814  to  1816,  and  hon!*«- 

Howard  to  the  Michigan  fine  is  in  progress,  geon  from  IBIS  to  1816.     In  1815  ^^ 

and  seventy  miles  have  been  completed  and  oeived  bis  license  from  the  censors  of  the  v^ 


he  resigned,  and  not  long  after  again  opened  For  many   years  he  was   president  of  the 
an  office  in  Pearl  Street,  near  Peck  Slip.    In  Belleyne  Hospital  Medical   Board.    He  was 
1840  he  removed  to  East  Broadway,  and  in  also  one  of  the  managers  of  the  New  York 
1867,  like  many  of  his  profesaonal  brethren,  Lying-in-Asylum,  and  a  consulting  physician 
migrated  np-town.  of  the  New  York  Oity  Dispensary,  and  from 
These  more  than  fifty  years  of  active  profes-  1853  also  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
sional  life  were  years  of  great  nsefdlness.  From  pitaL     He  was  president  repeatedly  of  (he 
early  life  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  Oomity  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Eappa 
of  Frienda,  and  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  Lambda  Society  of  Hippocrates,  and  treasurer 
degree  their  spirit  of  quiet  yet  earnest  philan-  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  one 
thropy.     He  was  not  content  unless  his  time  year.    During  the  war  he  was  an  active  mem- 
could  be  fully  occupied  in  enterprises  for  the  ber  of  the  Sanitary  Oommission. 
benefit  of  humanity,  and  on  this  account  he  Aside  fh>m  these  numerous  positions  of  trust 
took    upon  himself  many  positions  of  care  and  responsibility  directly  connected  with  his 
and  toil,  wliich  brought  him  no  other  remuner-  profession,  Dr.  Wood  held  many  others  of  a 
ation  than  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  purely  philanthropic  or  literary  character  in- 
He  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  one  of  the  volving  much  labor,  which  he  cheerfully  under- 
physicians  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  and  took  for  the  benefit  of  others.    He  was  for 
retained  this  position  till  1825 ;  in  1823  he  ac-  twenty-six  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
cepted  the  omce  of  consulting  accoucheur  to  American  Bible  Society,  and  during  twenty- 
the  Out-door  Lying-in-Charity  of  ,the  Second  three  years  of  the  time  on  two  of  its  most 
Ward,  a  position  involving  much  responsibility  important  committees.  He  was  for  many  years 
and  labor ;    in  1825  he  became  one  of  the  also  an  inspector  of  the  public  schools,  and 
active  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Befor-  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  that  position 
mation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  of  which  his  with  great  fidelity.     He  was  also  an  active 
father  and  elder  brother  had  been  the  principal  member  of  both  the  Historical  and  Geographi- 
founders :  in  April  of  the  same  year  he  was  cal  Societies.    He  wrote  little,  and  was  averse 
appointed  by  the  Common  Council  a  commit-  to  any  thing  like  display.    His  modesty,  his 
tee,  with  Drs.  Bailey,  J.  M.  Smith,  and  Stephen  quiet  and  practical  piety,  profound  medical 
Brown,  to  visit  the  penitentiary  and  report  on  learning,  and  great  ability  as  an  organizer,  to- 
the  measures  necessary  to  eradicate  typhus  gether  with  his  gentle  and  courteous  manners, 
fever,  which  was  making  fearful  ravages  there,  made  his  loss  one  which  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
In  October,  1825,  he  was  appointed  consulting  theprofession  and  the  public, 
physician  to  the  Bellevue  AlnLshouse  andPeni-  WORKS,  Publio.     An  English  writer  ob- 
tentiary ;  and  in  January,  1826,  elected  by  the  serves  that  *^  it  is  hardly  more  than  thirty  years 
Common  Council  resident  physician  to  Belle-  since  the  prospectus  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
vue  Hospital,  Almshouse,    and  Penitentiary,  mingham  Hallway  Company,  with  the  estimate 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  and  was,  as  of  the  rest  of  their  propose^  undertaking,  at 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis  said  in  his  "  Old  New  £1,800,000,  took  not  only  the  general  publio 
York,"  "  of  dgnal  benefit  to  the  public  inter-  but  even  Lombard  Street  by  surprise.  Yet  with 
ests  and  to  humanity."  He  performed  nearly  all  the  example  of  success  afibrdea  by  the  Liver- 
the  important  surgical  operations  during  his  pool  and  Manchester  Railway,  capital  was  soon 
residency,  and  in  1832-^33,  during  the  cholera  found,  not  only  for  the  London  and  Birming^ 
epidemic,  stayed  at  his  post,  though  more  than  ham,  but  for  still  more  costiy  lines ;  and  that, 
six  hundred  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  occurred  notwithstanding  the  estimate  just  referred  to 
among  the  inmates  of  the  county  institutions,  proved  to  have  been  but  about  one-third  of  the 
He  was  himself  attacked  by  the  disease,  and  ultimate  outlay,  since  that  time  nearly  £500,- 
thongh  lie  recovered,  thanks  to  his  temperate  000,000  of  money  have  been  found  for  £ng- 
habits  and  his  fine  constitution,  his  healtn  was  lish  railways  alone.    If  the  capital  available 
so  muclm  impaired  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  for   engineering  undertakings  has  increased, 
his  position,  and  he  was  not  fully  restored  to  within  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  lit- 
his  former  vigor  for  five  years.    He  was  a  erally  from  millions  to  hundreds  of  millions, 
member  of  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm-  what  may  we  not  expect  within  the  next  thir- 
ary  during  this  period,  and  for  many  years  sub-  ty  or  forty  years?  "    At  this  time  it  would  be 
sequently  maintained  a  very  high  reputation  as  impossible,  within   any   moderate   limits,  to 
an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  the  benefits  of  which  enumerate  *  even   the   public   works   under- 
enured  to  the  advantage  of  the  New  York  In-  taken  and  in  progress,  which  forty  years  ago 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  for  would  have  been  considered  chimerical  and 
twenty-five   years   one   of  the  most   active  impossible  both  in  an  engineering  and  finan- 
managers,  being  the  consulting  physician,  and  cial  point  of  view.    The  three  public  works 
for  several  years  its  president.    He  was  one  of  which«now  most  especially  claim  public  atten- 
the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  tion  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  and  tiie  Mont  Oenis  Tmmel.    Of  the  first,  a  de- 
and  subsequentiy  its  treasurer  and  president ;  scription  will  be  found  under  its  distinctive 
he  was  also  a  founder  and  twice  president  head.    But  attention  is  to  be  called,  in  an  en- 
of  the   New  York  Academy    of  Medicine,  gineering  point  of  view,  to  the  rapidity  with 
Vol.  vm.— 49     a 
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which  the  work  has  heen  carried  qn  hj  the 
introduction  of  dredging-machines.  One  ma- 
chine is  credited  with  108,000  cuhio  metres  of 
excavation  in  a  single  month;  another  with 
88,880;  another  with  78,056  cubic  metres 
within  a  like  period.  They  have  double  gangs 
of  men,  and  work  night  and  daj.  Six 
dredges  in  November,  in  the  Port  Said  division 
of  the  canal,  raised  818,628  cubic  metres; 
three  other  machines,  at  Ras-el-Ech,  raised 
214,042  cubic  metres.  The  last  new  dredge  of 
the  contractors  was  put  at  work  in  December ; 
and  now  their  entire  force,  60  machines,  is  be- 
ing driven  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Of  the 
Pacific  Kailroad,  there  is  little  in  the  construc- 
tion, of  engineering  science.  The  work  itself 
can  hardly  be  called  at  present  mor«  than  a 
construction-track,  but  under  a  well-organ- 
ized system  it  has  been  driven  forward  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  mere  laying  of  the 
track  has  more  of  novelty  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  construction.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  give  the  condition  of  the 
road,  November  80,  1868 : 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  you  had  ao- 
•cepted  490  miles  of  the  road  and  telegraph  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  and  the  commis- 
sioners were  then  engaged  in  the  examination  of  an 
additional  section  of  20  miles.  Since  that  date,  in- 
•dadin^  said  20  miles,  S80  have  been  accepted.  The 
commissioners  have  submitted  reports  upon  4  addi- 
tional sections,  amounting  to  100  miles. 

The  commissioners'  report  has  just  been  received. 
A  description  of  the  location  of  the  road  is  given. 
The  elevation  at  Omaha  is  946  feet  above  tidewater, 
and  at  the  head  of  Great  Salt  Lake  4,815  feet.  The 
sum  of  the  ascents  going  westward  is  12,995  feet,  and 
the  consequent  sum  of  the  descents  is  9,626  feet.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  location  of  the  road,  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  different  parts,  is  upon  the  most  di- 
rect, central,  and  practicable  route,  out  that  the  line 
is  not  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to  the  ^und,  as 
there  are  points  where  the  full  capabilities  of  the 
country  have  not  been  developed,  and  others  where, 
in  its  aetails,  the  location  is  radically  wrong.  This 
has  been  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  work  by  the  introduction  of  more  and  sharper 
corves  than  the  drcnmstances  require,  although  the 
saving  in  cost  was  but  small  in  comparison  to  the 
permanent  injury  of  the  rood.  The  commissioners 
are  of  opinion  that  the  line,  as  built,  should  not  be 
permanently  adopted,  and  that  economy  and  the 
nest  interests  of  tlie  road  require  alterations  and  im- 
provements to  bo  made. 

The  road,  when  examined,  was  built  890  miles 
from  Omaha.  Its  construction^  so  far  as  excavations 
and  embankments  were  required,  was  remarkably 
easy.  From  Omaha  to  a  pomt  585  miles  west  there 
are  no  rock  excavations,  and  the  natural  surface  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  intermediate  country  presents 
nearly  practicable  trades.  From  the  latter  I>oint  to 
the  end  of  the  tracK  the  work  is  less  than  on  £astem 
-.roads  of  the  same  length,  and  the  most  difficult  parts 
are  light  in  comparison  with  roads  in  the  Allognany 
Mountains.  There  is  but  one  tunnel.  It  is  on  the 
bank  of  SL  Mary's  creek,  280  feet  in  len^. 

The  commissioners  submit  the  foUowmg  estimate 
of  expenditure  which  will  be  required  to  render  the 
iirst  890  miles  of  the  road  equal  to  a  Ailly  completed 
first-class  rulroad.  No  allowances  are  made  for  work 
in  progress  or  materials  and  equipments  ordered  or 
reported  to  be  in  trantitu  for  delivery,  or  already 
delivered,  except  so  far  as  they  are  placed  in  position 


in  the  ■ifuclmw  themselves— ^6,409,560.  The  cost  ci 
oonstructing  and  fully  equipping  the  road  from  iLt 
mouth  of  the  Weber  Canon  to  tne  head  of  Great  &u 
Lake— $8,516,550. 

As  the  actual  cost  of  this  road  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest,  I  deem  it  proper  to  preaent,  in  a  cod- 
densed  form,  the  estimates  submitted  on  the  Ifth 
inst.,  by  Jesse  L.  Williams.  He  states  that  the  cc<st 
of  the  road,  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  nilrr-^i 
company,  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  the  contra.!! 
price  per  nme.  The  actual  cost  to  the  coQtrafCtors, 
lorming  an  association  which  embraoes  moat  of  ihe 
larger  stockholders  of  the  company,  is  ahown  calj 
b^  their  private  books,  to  which  the  6oTeni!s«i.! 
directors  nave  no  access.  The  calculations  vcfv, 
therefore,  made  from  the  most  aocorate  av^lable  dau, 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  first  710  miles  cf  tLe 
road  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  oomputini^  that  of  Ibe 
whole  line.  Should  the  road,  as  is  expected  \>j  ths 
company,  form  a  junction  with  that  of  the  CaliLirxIi 
company,  near  the  northern  extreme  of  Great  Sih 
Lake,  a  little  west  of  Monument  Point,  its  leo^Ji 
would  be  1,110  miles.  The  cost  of  locating,  consent- 
ing, and  completely  equipping  it  and  the  telrizTsfh 
line,  is  $88,824,821,  an  average  per  mile  of  ^i.&77. 

Tne  Government  subsidy  in  bonds  for  thai  <Iis- 
tanoe,  at  par,  amounts  to  $29,504,000,  an  aren^  per 
mile  of  $26^580.  The  company's  first  mortfs^ 
bonds  are  estimated  at  92  per  cent. ,  and  would  ficH 
$27,148,680.  The  ftmd  realized  by  the  company 
from  these  two  sources  smounts  to  SSC.&t?.^"^,  Wic^ 
an  avers^  per  mile  of  $61,084,  exceeding  by  $H.<J6^ 
the  aotuu  cost  of  oonstrueUng  and  fully  equipping 
the  road,  and  yielding  a  profit  exceeding  %\*l^^h\'<*\ 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  CoEopany^  of  Cillfor- 
nia,  have  constructed  890  miles  or  their  road  tnd 
telegraph  line,  of  which  296  were  constructed  tiA 
accepted  since  my  last  annual  report.  This  compuij 
filed  a  map  of  the  definite  location  of  their  road  ma;: 
Humboldt  Wells,  via  the  head  of  Great  Salt  Lske.  t^ 
the  mouth  of  Weber  Canon.  On  the  1 5th  of  Mar 
last,  I  gave  my  **  consent  and  approval  ^'  to  the  lo- 
cation, as  far  as  the  head  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  140  miles.  Subseauent  Burveys  caneetcd 
and  improved  the  unaccepted  part  of  the  line^  and  ca 
the  14tn  ultimo  they  filed  a  map  and  profile  from  itt 
.  head  of  Great  Salt  Lake  to  £cho  Summit,  to  whic:k 
location  I  gave  my  ^^  consent  and  approvaL^' 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  the  Union  Psdfie 
Railway  Companj,  Eastern  Division,  had  oomstzucted 
805  miles  of  their  road  and  telegraph  line,  and  S?5 
miles  thereof  had  been  accepted.  Smee  that  date  !'S 
additional  miles  have  been  constructed  and  aceertcd. 

Bixty-nine  and  a  half  miles  of  the  road  and  tele- 
graph line  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  JBailroad 
Company  were  completed,  eqiupped,  and  aeeepted  in 
March  last.  About  81  i  miles  necessary  to  mske  t 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  are  under 
contract  and  in  process  of  crradinff. 

No  track  has  been  laid  by  the  Western  Ptdfic 
Bailroad  Company  within  the  past  year.  Ther, 
however^  reported  on  the  15th  of  September  last  that 
the  grading  of  the  unfinished  part  of  the  road  wolIc 
be  completed  and  readv  for  the  track  in  a  few  months. 

No  portion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  has 
been  constructed.  The  company  report  that  aarrers 
have  not  been  continued  dunng  the  past  reasen  fer 
want  of  a  military  escort  to  protect  surveying  paiti£«. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  n^port 
that  they  have  surveyed  only  that  portion  ofticir 
line  lying  between  the  towns  of  San  Joft6  and  Gi>?7. 
in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  a  distance  of  thixry 
miles.  The  grading  is  rapidly  progressing.  Tb« 
iron  has  been  purchased  and  is  tf»  trantitm*  Thrj 
expect  to  complete  this  thirty  miles  of  road  by  th« 
1st  of  April,  1869.  Their  capital  stock  ia  $1,SD0.'V,\ 
of  which  $72,000  haa  been  actually  paid  in,  and  their 
indebtedness  $480,000. 

At  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  engineencg 
feature  is  the  manner  in  which  the  drilk  are 


driven  "bj  mr  compreesed  bj  water-enjpnee,  and 
led  to  the  &ceofthelieadiiiK8b7oast-ijonpip«a, 
in  ttuB  way  not  on!;  sapplfing  the  power  re- 
quisite to  drive  the  drilis,  bnL  either  bj  the 
exhtinst  or  an  open  Jet,  when  the  drilla  are  not 
running,  air  for  most  of  the  yentilation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  ad- 
vance, in  metres,  made  during  1868 : 
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This  gives  an  average  advance  of  110  me- 
tres per  month,  or  63.20  on  the  Italian  aide, 
and  58.80  on  the  French ;  and  at  this  rate  of 
progress  the  time  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  tunnel  would  be  28  mouths,  or  aboat 
AnriL  1871.  and  for  oneninir  the  railwav  ahnnt 


in  1874.  The  amonnt  expended  thns  far  has 
been  abont  $3,000,000,  and  contract  for  comple- 
tion, $4,692,000,  atotal  of  $7,692,000.  Thefol- 
lowing  is  the  present  oondition  of  the  work,  aa 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  en^neer  in  charge: 
"  At  the  east  end  the  total  distance  penetrated 
ia  6,282  feet,  or  2  feet  over  a  mile.  Of  the  first 
half  of  this  distance,  a  length  of  610  feet  ia  en- 
tirel;  completed,  and  the  rcmuning  length  con- 
tains nnfinished  excavation  only  to  an  amoont 
eqoalling  the  contents  of  lees  than  800  mhiing 
feet  of  foll-dze  tanael.  In  the  BQCoeeding 
Imlf  mile  driven  as  a  heading,  the  qnantitj  re- 
moved oonstitates  about  i  the  onbio  contents 
of  the  tunnel.  At  the  central  abaft,  depth  al- 
ready aunk,  G83  feet.  Remwning  to  reach 
grade,  447  feet.  At  the  west  ahaft  and  weet 
end  workings,  a  total  continnons  distance  ot 
4,066  feet  has  been  opened.  Of  this  diatanoe 
821  feet  had  been  excavated  and  lined  with 
brick  arching  up  to  November  1st,  and  of  the 
reminder  a  qnantit;  equal  to  abont  i  of  fbll- 
size  excavation  had  already  been  removed. 
The  whole  length  of  tunnel,  eicluaive  of  aooea- 
BOry  stmctures  required  at  west  end,  is  25,081 
feet."  At  the  east  end,  machine  drilling,  in 
Kenerat  principle  similar  to  that  at  Hont 
Oenis,  has  been  used  for  some  years.  During 
the  present  year,  "in  addition  to  the  rep^rs  of 
the  old  machinery,  two  new  surface  wheels, 
with  a  four-cylinder  compressor  for  earth,  have 
been  set  up  in  complete  working  order,  both 
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that  promised  a  fair  retQm  for  the  investment  £876,000.    The  southern  embankment  extends 

directly  in  dividends,  or  indirectly  in  extended  fi*om  Westminster  Bridge  np  the  river  toward 

commercial  facilities  or  agricultural  products.  Yauzhall  Bridge,  and  a  portion  of  the  works 

I^gland  and  France  have  not  only  contributed  consists  in  widening  and  a  part  in  nairow- 

to  the  railways  of  their  own  countries,  hut  to  ing  the  river.    The  total  cost  of  this  contract 

the  provinces  dependent  upon  them.    Schemes  is  £809,000,  the  leugth  of  the  new  roadway 

of  irrigation  have  been  aided  in  Italy,  Spain,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Yaoxhall  Bridge 

and  the  Indies.    France  has  almost  entirely  being  6,000  feet,  and  its  width  60  feet, 
rebuilt  her  capital.    Paris,  with  its  new  boule-        The  end  of  the  embankment  next  to  West- 

vards,  avenues,  and  sewers,  is  no  longer  the  Paris  minster  Bridge,  and  for  a  long  way  past  White- 

of  the  Revolution.    London,  with  its  metropoli-  halL  is  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the 

tan  railways,  affords  a  means  of  distribution  of  roadway.     As  a  steamboat-pier    for    arriTsl 

its  inhabitants  unequaUed  by  any  large  city,  and  departure,  it.is  now  open  to  the  public  A 

Immense  stations,  with  all  the  facilities  of  steam  noble  night  of  stone  steps,  40  feet  wide,  will  give 

and  hydraulic  lifts  for  loading  and  unloading,  entrance  from  Westminister  Bridge  to  this  por- 

new  bridges  and  viaducts,  have  been  construct-  tion.  As  far  as  it  has  yet  been  constmcted,  there 

ed.      A   large   market    has   been   built    at  are  six  piers  along  the  &ce  of  the  embankment 

Smithfield,  into  the  cellar  of  which  run  the  The  landing-place  at  Temple  Gardens  will  be 

trains  of  four  railways,  and  through  which  the  of  its  kind  unsurpassed.    The  great  frontage  cf 

trains  of  the  ^ietropolitan  Railway  run  every  this  pier — ^nearly  600  feet — the  width  of  its 

two  minutes.    Such  arrangements  would  be  of  stone  stairways,  the  solidity  and  height  of  its 

great  importance  to  many  of  our  cities,  espe-  abutments  or  terminals,  and,  above  aD,  th« 

cially  to  New  York ;  but,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  carved  granite  arch  which  wiB  give  access  to 

view,  the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  estima-  it  from  the  land,  will  make  this  station  one 

ted  in  money,  the  construction  of  the  Thames  of  the  most  conspicuous  omanients  of  the 

embankment,  with  its  sewer,  and  the  general  river. 

system  of  sewerage  carried  out  in  London,        The  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage.— The  Ah- 

may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  bey  Hills  Pumping-station,  at  West  Ham,  near 

public  works  of  our  time.  Stratford-at-the-Bow,  has  been  opened.    The 

The  designs  for  the  Thames  embankment,  pumping-station  at  Abbey  Mills  is  a  mwt  im- 

both  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river,  portant  portion  of  the  scheme  for  the  main 

were  prepared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  drainage  of  London.    One  prominent  feature 

Works  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  of  the  design  is  the  attempt  which  has  besi 

and  approved  and  adopted  by  them.    Those  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  sewage 

for  the  north  side  were  completed  and  con-  by  gravitation,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  pumping 

tracts  let  and  the  works  commenced  in  Feb-  to  a  minimum.    It  is,  however,  impofisible  for 

ruary,  1864.    The  works  for  the  south  side  sewage  to  fall  by  gravitation  for  a  distance  of 

were  commenced  in  September,  1866.  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  districts  which  are 

In  an  engineering  and  architectural  point  of  lower  than  or  near  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
view,  there  has  seldom  been  so  colossal  a  work  yet  at  their  outfj^  to  be  delivered  at  the  levd 
in  granite  put  together  with  the  same  com-  of  high  water  without  the  sad  of  pumping, 
pleteness.  It  literally  fits  with  the  neatness  of  Thus  it  happens  that  all  the  sewage  on  the 
cabinet-work,  and  some  of  the  landing-stages  south  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  sewage  of  a 
and  piers  will  remain  as  standards  of  what  portion  of  the  north  side,  have  to  he  lifted,  and 
such  works  should  be.  Some  idea  may  be  for  this  purpose  there  are  four  pumping-sta- 
formed  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  tions,  two  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Of  those 
undertaking,  when  we  say  that  a  river- wall  in  on  the  south  side,  one  is  situate  at  Bepiford 
granite  eight  feet  in  thickness  has  been  built  Greek,  of  600  nominal  horse-power,  and  the 
so  as  to  dam  out  nearly  800  acres  of  the  river ;  other  at  the  Crossness  Outfall,  which  is  also  of 
that  this  wall  is  nearly  7,000  feet  long ;  that  it  600  nominal  horse-power.  Of  the  two  on  the 
averages  more  than  40  ft.  high,  and  its  founda-  north  side,  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
tions  go  from  16  to  80  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the  that  of  the  Abbey  Mills,  which  is  1,140  nominal 
river.  In  the  formation  of  this  wall  and  the  horse-power.  The  fourth  will  be  the  smsJlesl 
auxiliary  works  of  drainage,  subways,  and  fill-  station,  of  240  nominal  horse-power  only,  and 
ing  in  with  earth  behind  it,  there  have  been  situated  at  Pimlico.  The  Abbey  Mills  pumps 
used  nearly  700,000  cubic  feet  of  granite,  about  will  lift  the  sewage  of  Acton,  Hammersmithf 
80,000,000  bricks,  over  300,000  bushels  of  ce-  Fulham,  Shepherd's  Bush,  Kensington,  Brwnp- 
ment,  nearly  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  concrete,  ton,  Pimlico,  Westminster,  the  City,  Wtite- 
126,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  had  to  be  chapel,  Stepney,  Mile  End,  Wapping,  Lime- 
dug  out  and  no  less  than  1,200,000  cubic  yards  house,  Bow,  and  Poplar,  being  an  area  of 
of  earth  filled  in;  the  quantities  of  material  twenty-five  square  miles  and  a  height  of  thirty- 
are  equal  to  building  half  a  dozen  structures  six  feet  from  the  low-level  to  the  high-level 
like  the  Great  Pyramid.  sewers. 

The  northern  embankment  extends  between       The  station  covers  an  area  of  seven  acres, 

Westminster  and  Blackfriars   Bridges,  6,640  divided  into  two  portions  by  the   northern 

fbet,  and  the  cost  of  the  works  as  tendered  for,  outfall  sewer,  which  passes  diagonally  across 
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it  on  an  embankment  raised  abont  17  feet  one  of  the  engines^  when  in  working  order,  is 

above  the  surface.    On  the  southwest  side  of  capable  of  pumping  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage 

the  embankment  stand  the  engine  and  boiler  per  hour. 

honses  and  chimney-shafts,  together  with  the  The  sewage  is  brought  into  the  pump-well, 
ooal-stores  and  wharf  for  landing  coals  and  which  forms  the  lowest  story  of  the  building, 
other  materials  from  Abbey  Greek.  On  the  from  the  low-level  sewer,  but,  before  admis- 
northeast  side  of  the  embankment  are  the  sion,  is  strained  of  any  extraneous  matters 
cottages  for  the  workmen  employed  on  the  which  may  have  been  brought  down  with  it, 
works,  and  a  reservoir  for  storage  of  water  to  and  which  would  either  not  pass  or  be  detrt- 
snpply  the  boilers  and  condensing  water  for  mental  to  the  pump-valves,  by  means  of  cages 
the  engines.  The  engine  and  boiler  houses  of  wrought-iron  bars,  which  are  placed  in 
form  one  building,  the  engine-house  being  ar-  chambers  in  front  of  the  engine-house,  and 
ranged  on  a  plan  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  lifted  and  emptied 
the  boiler-houses  forming  two  wings  extend-  when  fulL  The  building  containing  the  ma- 
ing  northwest  and  southeast  of  the  north-  chinery  and  appliances  for  this  purpose  stands 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross.  The  extreme  dimen-  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  engine-house,  and 
sions  of  the  building,  taken  across  two  of  the  from  the  chambers  beneath  it  are  three  sewers, 
arms,  is  142  feet  6  inches ;  the  width  of  each  conveying  the  sewage,  after  being  strained,  to 
arm  being  47  feet  6  inches.  Each  of  the  two  the  pump- wells  in  three  of  the  arms  of  the  en- 
boiler-houses  measures  100  feet  in  length  by  ^e-house.  From  the  sewage-well  the  water 
*  62  feet  in  width;  and  there  is  a  workshop  is  lifted  through  rectangular  cast-iron  pipes, 
situated  between  the  two,  measuring  49  feet  6  situate  at  the  sides  of  the  building,  into  the 
inches  by  83  feet.  The  engine-house  consists  sawage-pumps,  and  it  is  from  them  forced 
of  four  stories  in  height,  two  of  which  are  through  cast-iron  cylinders  6  feet  in  diameter, 
below  and  two  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  running  along  the  centres  of  three  of  the  arms 
the  height  of  the  two  lower  stories  being  88  of  the  building,  and  below  the  engine-room  floor 
feet,  and  that  of  the  two  above-ground,  meas-  into  the  large  cast-iron  air-vessd  in  the  centre 
ured  from  the  engine-room  floor  to  the  apex  of  of  the  building.  From  this  vessel  the  sewage 
the  roof,  being  62  feet.  At  the  intorsection  of  is  lifted  by  the  power  of  six  engines,  and 
the  four  arms  of  the  cross  the  building  is  cov-  forced,  through  the  huce  iron  culvert  above 
ered  by  a  cupola  of  an  ornamental  character,  mentioned,  into  the  outftul  sewer,  arrangements 
rising  to  a  neight  of  110  feet  from  the  en-  being  made  at  its  junction  therewith  for  regu- 
gine  floor,  and  at  each  of  the  internal  angles  lating  the  discharge. 

of  the  cross  rises  a  turret  in  which  ii^  formed  WkIGHT,  Williah  B.,  a  distinguished  ju- 
a  circular  staircase  giving  access  to  the  sev-  rist  of  New  York,  bom  in  SuDivan  County,  N. 
eral  floors  of  the  building.  The  boiler-houses  Y.,  in  1807;  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  12, 
are  of  one  story  above  the  flnished  ground  1668.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Bullivan 
level,  the  boilers  and  stoking-floor  being  be-  County,  about  1830,  and  soon  obtained  a  good 
low  that  level.  The  total  height  from  stoke-  practice  there,  but  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
hole  floor  to  apex  of  roof  is  83  feet.  The  lie  life  was  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
chinmey-shafts,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  Convention  of  1846,  to  which  he  had  been 
on  each  side  of  the  en^e-house,  are  209  elected  from  Sullivan  County.  During  the 
feet  in  height  from  the  fimshed  surface,  and  8  deliberations  of  that  body  he  distinguished 
feet  internal  diameter  throughout.  They  are  himself  by  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestions,  as 
externally  octagonal  in  plan,  rising  from  a  well  as  by  the  great  ability  with  which  he 
square  battered  base,  and  are  capped  at  the  top  presented  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1846  he 
by  an  ornamental  cast-iron  roo^  pierced  with  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  from  SuUi- 
openings  for  l^e  egress  of  the  smoke.  The  van  County,  and  in  June,  1847,  he  was  raised 
foxmdations  of  brickwork  and  concrete  extend  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
to  a  depth  of  35  feet  below  the  finished  surface.  Albany  district,  in  which  court  he  continued 
The  engines,  which  are  about  1,200-horse  to  preside  until  elected  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
power,  are  eight  in  number,  non-condensing  in  1861.  Judge  Wright  occupied  the  bench  in 
cylinders  each  64"  and  108'',  making  two  the  highest  courts  of  New  York  for  more  than 
double-acting  pumps  4  feet  diameter,  with  a  twenty  years,  and  ei\joyed  through  the  entire 
stroke  of  4|-  feet  direct  from  a  strong  cast-iron  period  tiie  respect  and  esteem  of  tiae  legal  pro- 
beam  40  feet  long  by  6  feet  deep  in  ti^e  middle,  fession,  and  the  affection  and  confideQce  of  the 
To  ease  the  working  of  the  pumps,  there  is  people.  The  malady  of  which  he  died  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  engine-house,  below  disease  of  the  kidneys,  from  which  he  had 
the  floor,  a  large  cast-iron  air-vessel,  18  feet  been  some  time  a  sufferer.  His  residence, 
diameter  and  about  20  feet  high,  through  when  not  engaged  in  his  official  duties,  was  at 
which  the  sewage  is  pumped  into  a  cast-iron  Kingston,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 
tube  or  culvert,  lOi  feet  diameter.  There  is  WURTEMBERa  a  kingdom  in  South 
also  a  fly-wheel  28  feet  diameter,  weighing  Germany.  Elng,  Karl,  bom  March  6, 1828; 
about  40  tons,  attached  to  each  engine ;  and  to  succeeded  his  father,  June  26,  1864.  Area, 
supply  them  with  steam  there  are  sixteen  7,582  square  miles.  The  population,  according 
boilers,  80  feet  long  by  8  feet  diameter.    Any  to  the  census  of  1867,  was  1,778,479,  against 
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1,748,828  in  1864,  an  increase  of  1.72  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  religions  profession,  1,220,199 
(68.6  per.  cent)  were  Protestants,  648,601  ^80.6 
percent.)  Roman  Oatholios,  8^17  other  Chris- 
tians, and  11,662  Israelites.  The  largest  cities 
had,  in  1867,  the  following  population :  Stntt- 
gart,  75,781;  Uhn,  24,789;  Heilhronn,  16,780; 
Esslmgen,  16,691 ;  Rentlingen,  18,781.  The  es- 
timates of  the  ^neral  badffet  for  the  term 
from  1868  to  1870  areas  follows:  1867-'68: 
expenditares  and  revenne,  each,  19,967,708; 
for  1868-'69 :  expenditares  and  reyenue,  each, 
21,801,667;  1869-'70:  expenditares,^  22,480,- 
472 ;  reyenae,  22,896,981 ;  deficit,  84,491.  Pab- 


lio  debt,  in  Maj  9, 1868, 126,860,470  im. 
The  army  of  Wortemberg,  in  1868,  wdsM 
of  84,406,  of  which  14^150  wereinadiTeKf- 
yice. 

The  Wartemberg  Diet,  wbich  dofled  on  tk 
20th  of  Febroary,  adopted  a  new  dectonl 
law,  which  proyides  for  direct  and  xam!^ 
saffrage.  A  new  election  took  pkee  is 
Jolj,  resolting  in  a  triumph  of  the  Donoentk 
party,  to  which  a  considerable  nuyoritj  in  tb 
Chamber  of  Depnties  belong.  The  Katiodl 
party,  which  is  fayorable  to  a  union  vith  tk 
il'orih-Gennan  Confederation,  elected  siae 
members. 
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.^dyMtoto.— Area,  1 ;  population,  1 ;  character  of  the 
conntrj,  1  ;  towna,  1 ;  dlfflcnlty  between  Bngland 
and  King  Theodore,  9;  detafls,  %;  correspondence, 
8 ;  map  of  the  conntry,  8 ;  reason  gtren  by  the  king, 
4 ;  pretexts,  4 ;  landing  of  troops,  4 ;  their  march,  6 ; 
moyements  of  Theodore,  6 ;  approach  to  ICagdala,  5 ; 
attack  on  the  fort,  5;  official  reports  of  its  capture, 
and  the  death  of  Theodore,  S,  6 ;  result,  7 ;  fhrther 
proceedings,  T;  efllsct  of  Theodore*s  death,  8 ;  Abys- 
sinian polities,  8. 

AsAxs,  Chablxs  Tbahoib.— Resigns  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land, 839. 

Adlsb,  Qbobgi  J.— Birth,  8 ;  pursuits,  8 ;  death,  8. 

JiJHai.—SneE  Canal,  suooees  of,  0;  states  of  northern 
Aftlca,9;  fkmine  in  Algters,  9;  do.  in  Morocco,  9; 
Tanis,  9 ;  Madagascar,  9 ;  Cape  Colony,  9 ;  Transyaal 
Bepnblic,  10;  area  and  population  of  the  principal 
diyisions  of  AiMca,  10;  advance  of  Christianity,  10. 

^0Tictitt«r0.— Statistics  of  180T,  10;  crops  of  1888,  11 ; 
maize,  11 ;  wheat,  11 ;  rye,  11 ;  oats,  11 ;  barley,  11 ; 
buckwheat,  11 ;  potato,  11  ;  tobacco,  11 ;  hay,  11 ; 
cotton,  11 ;  wool,  11 ;  sorghum^  18 ;  hops,  13 ;  flax, 
18;  peaches,  18;  grapes,  13;  quantities  and  aggre- 
gate value  of  crops  in  1887, 13 ;  yield  per  acre,  18 ; 
ramie-plant,  18 ;  waste  of  sewage,  18 ;  pests,  14 ; 
means  of  destruction,  14. 

Mabama.^Gemenl  Meade  assigned  to  the  command, 
15;  Gen.  Hayden  also  assigned  to  command,  16; 
order  forbidding  military  organizations,  15 ;  first 
acts  of  Gen.  Meade,  15;  his  order  explaining  the 
relations  between  the  dvU  and  military  authorities, 
15 ;  opposition  to  the  new  constitution,  15 ;  ad- 
dress of  the  conrention,  15 ;  resolutions,  16 ;  pe- 
tition to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  10;  order 
relatire  to  newsimpers,  16 ;  rote  on  the  new  con- 
stitution, 16;  choice  of  Goremor,  16 ;  bill,  for  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  before  Congress,  16 ;  reason,  16 ; 
minority  report,  16 ;  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  16 ; 
address  to  the  Senate,  16 ;  object  and  necessity  of  the 
session,  16;  proceedings  annulled  by  the  subsequent 
action  of  Congress,  17 ;  difficulty  between  the  mili- 
tary and  Judiciary,  17 ;  trials  by  military  commission, 
17;  conyention  to  choose  delegates  to  the  New  York 
Conyention,  17;  resolutions,  17;  admission  of  the 
State  by  Congress,  17;  Goyemor  conyenes  the  Legis* 
lature,  17 ;  message,  17 ;  order  of  Qea.  Meade  recog- 
nizing the  ciyil  authority,  18;  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  Federal  Constitution  ratified,  18 ;  ylews  of 
the  Goyemor,  18 ;  order  of  Gen.  Meade  resigning  the 
direction  of  affldre,  18;  protest  of  late  State  officers, 
18;  proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  19;  yeto  of  the 
Goyemor,  19 ;  registration,  19 ;  political  canyass,  19 ; 
finances,  19 ;  cotton  crop,  19 ;  a  bill  to  admit,  168. 


.^taito.— Bxecutlon  of  the  treaty,  90 ;  boundaries  and  pop- 
ulation, 90 ;  influence  of  the  ocean  currents,  90 ;  course 
of  the  stream,  90;  forest-trees,  90;  shore-line,  90; 
temperature  and  rainfldl,  90 ;  climate  for  a  series  of 
yean,  91 ;  yalne  of  the  territory,  91. 

Allut,  Willulx.— Birth,  91 ;  pursuits,  ■%! ;  literary  ca- 
reer, 99;  death,  99. 

AttkuiM,  JStafi^lai/.— Meeting  in  Amsterdam,  99 ;  inyi- 
tation  to  meet  in  New  Toric,  93 ;  resolutions  adopted, 
99. 

.AffMrfod.— Thmsfer  of  the  Russian  possessions,  98;  war 
of  Brazil  and  Argentine  Republic,  98;  ciyil  wan  in 
Spanish  America,  98;  Indian  wan,  98;  line  of  steam- 
en  to  Japan  and  China,  98;  reconstruction  in  the 
United  States,  98;  area  and  population  of  each  of  the 
independent  American  States,  34. 

.^iWMif^.— Proclamations  of  President  Johnson,  768, 751 

AiinsBSSOir,  Cbablbs  Jomr.— Birth,.  94 ;  pnnuits,  94 ; 
death,  94. 

AngOcan  C%t«^eA«».— Number  of  deigymen,  parishes, 
etc.,  in  the  United  States,  94 ;  summary,  95 ;  its  board 
of  missions,  95 ;  'proceedings,  95 ;  dioceses  of  the 
Church  of  England,  96;  triennial  conyention  at  New 
York,  96;  new  dioceses,  96;  bishops  elected,  96; 
canon  relatiye  to  the  formation  of  new  dioceses,  96 ;  in- 
tercommunion with  the  Eastern  Churehe8,97;  canon 
on  dlyorce,  97;  commission  to  reylse  the  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  report  to  the  next  conyention,  97;  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  97 ;  proceed- 
ings in  England,  97;  Christian  Union  question,  98 ; 
new  project,  98 ;  union  of  Anglicans  and  Wesleyans, 
98;  proceedings,  98 ;  the  ritualistic  controyerey,  98 ; 
proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  England, 
99 ;  details  of  their  decision,  99 ;  the  case  of  MaoOono- 
chie,99;  decision  of  the  Judicial  committee,  99;  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  England,  80 ;  in  New  To^  80 ; 
the  Colenso  case,  80;  report  of  a  committee,  81. 

.^InAott.— Area,  flO ;  population,  80 ;  religions,  30 ;  public 
debt,  80. 

ArffenUna  i^^puMIe.— Area  and  population,  81 ;  reyenue 
and  expenditures,  81 ;  army,  81 ;  imports,  81 ;  dec* 
tion  of  a  new  president,  89 ;  yotes  of  electon,  89 ; 
war  with  Paraguay,  89 ;  message  of  the  President,  83 ; 
Congress,  89. 

ilrtouof.— Judicial  proceedings,  when  to  be  suspended, 
89 ;  ordere  of  Qea.  Gillem  relating  thereto,  83 ;  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  State  constitution,  83 ;  Conyen- 
tion, 88;  speech  of  the  negro  delegate  C^rert,  88, 
84 ;  free  negroes  not  represented  is  the  mistake  of 
the  past  age,  84 ;  their  yotes,  84 ;  intermarriages,  84 ; 
the  new  constitution,  85 ;  bOI  of  rights,  85 ;  ftanchlse, 
85 ;  education,  85 ;  mode  of  ratification,  85 ;  proyl- 
slons  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature, 


on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  188 ;  aobmlti  a 

minority  report,  161 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax, 
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Bbooxaxl,  Jobk  N.^Bflpreaentatire  fh>m  PennsylTa- 

nla,  lai ;  on  the  republican  State  guarantee,  183. 
Bbovoham,  Hbkbt.— Birth,  88;  death,  88;  pobUc  career, 

88,84. 
Bbown,  Jaxss.— Birth,  84 ;  death,  84 ;  pnranita,  84. 
jBrtmno^at-^GoYenunent,  84;  area,  84;  popolatlon,  84; 

budget,  84. 
BuoHAaAW,  Jaxbb.— Birth,  86;  death,  86;  public  career, 

86. 
BucKAijEW,  Cbablbs  B.— Senator  fh>m  PennBjlvania, 

194 ;  on  the  passage  of  bills,  190 ;  on  the  admission 

of  Southern  States,  180. 

BuTLKB,  BrarjAMXH  7.— 'BepresentatlTC  from  Massachn- 

setts,  194;  on  reconstruction,  166. 


C^aliAvTila.'-Population,  86 ;  proportion  of  different  races, 
86 ;  product  of  gold,  86 ;  State  goyenunent,  86;  agri- 
cultural Interests,  86;  Indian  com,  87;  cotton,  87; 
finlts,  87;  stock,  87;  manuikctnilng  industries,  87. 

CcMdiii,  or  CWte.'Area,  88;  population,  88;  religions, 
88 ;  insurrection,  88 ;  assemb]/  of  delegates  to  discuss 
aiBilrs,  88 ;  report  of  the  Qrand-Ylsier,  88 ;  extracts, 
88;  measures  adopted  against  the  insurrection,  89 ; 
General  Assembly  couTcned,  89;  condition  of  the 
island,  90;  the  insurgents,  90;  provisional  gOTcm- 
ment,  90;  battles  between  Cretans  and  Turks,  90; 
sympathy  of  Greece,  91 ;  other  Ihcts,  786. 

Camtxbbxtbt,  Archbishop  of—Birth,  91;  death,  91;  ca- 
reer, 91. 

Cabdioan,  Lord—Birth,  91 ;  death,  91 ;  career,  93. 

Cabbbll,  GBonaa  ALOTsnrs.—Blrth,  98;  death,  99;  ca- 
reer, 99. 

Cabsov,  Chbistofhib.— Birth,  99 ;  death,  93 ;  adTentnrons 
career,  93. 

CaUU^  DlaeoMB  ^.— Great  mortality  among  cattle,  98 ;  four 
epidemics,  98;  splenic  cattle  ferer,  98;  symptoms, 
98;  progress  and  history  of  the  disease,  98;  destruo- 
tiyeness,  94;  inyestlgattons  of  conmilssloners,  94; 
description  of  symptoms,  94 ;  other  descriptions,  94, 
96;  pleuro'pneumonia,  96;  a  disease  in  Iowa,  96; 
abortion,  96 ;  epidemic  among  horses,  96 ;  symptoms, 
96. 

OeiUral  iljTMrtoi.— Birislons,  96.— Guatemala— mfaiistry, 
96;  area,  97;  population,  97;  commerce,  97;  public 
aflkirs,  97.— San  Salvador^-area,  97;  population,  97; 
rerenue,  97;  commerce,  97.— Honduras— area,  97; 
population,  8^ ;  rerenue,  97 ;  commerce,  97.— Nicara- 
gua—«rea,  97;  population,  97 ;  commerce,  97;  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  98.— Oosta  l(ica— Goyemment, 
96 ;  area,  96 ;  population,  98 ;  army,  98 ;  commerce,  98. 

Oertium.'^K  metal— how  obtained,  99;  color,  90;  maUea- 
bUity,  99. 

Cbasb,  Chief-Justice  Saucoh  P.— Letter  to  the  Senate 
on  impeachment,  869 ;  presides  at  the  trial  of  Presi- 
dent  Johnson,  863 ;  yoted  Ibr  in  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Conyentlon,  748 ;  how  receiyed,  740;  his  reply 
toyerbal  overtures,  750;  reply  by  letter,  760;  plat- 
form approved  by  him,  TOO ;  progress  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  nomination  of  Chase,  TBI. 
C9k«ni(^.— Artiflclal  formation  of  organic  substances, 
99 ;  fermentation  and  the  source  of  muscular  power, 
100 ;  the  occlusion  of  hydrogen  gas  by  metals,  100 ;  the 
velocity  of  chemical  changes,  101 ;  Tyndall  on  molec- 
ular force,  109;  action  of  light,  109;  white  gnnpow- 


der,  108 ;  nitroglncoae,  108 ;  osone  and  antosone,  104 ; 
microscopic  crystallography,  104;  crystallization  of 
Bolphnr,  106 ;  do.  under  the  blow-pipe,  106 ;  industrial 
preparatkm  of  oxygen,  106 ;  oxychl<Mride  of  silldum, 
106;  iodide  of  siUcium,  106;  persulphide  of  hydrogen, 
107 ;  new  method  of  sugar  manuflicture,  107 ;  analysis 
of  British  waters,  107 ;  carbon  tubes  and  crucibles, 
108. 

Chzlm,  Hrannr  Halbst.— Birth,  108 ;  death,  106 ;  pur- 
suits, 109. 

C^IS.— Bevenues,  100;  debt,  109;  army,  109;  navy,  100; 
population,  100;  commerce,  109;  banks,  109;  immi- 
gration, 109;  Congress,  110;  Indian  troubles,  110; 
earthquakes,  110. 

OMmoMHf^  Th4  taCtef^.- Location,  110;  dimensions,  110; 
flues,  111 ;  foundation.  111 ;  corsection  of  inclination, 
111. 

OMna.— Area,  111 ;  population.  111 ;  revenues,  119;  com- 
merce, 119;  shipping,  119;  appointment  of  Hr.  Bur- 
lisgame  as  minister,  119 ;  departure  fifom  China,  118; 
arrival  in  United  Stotes,  118;  treaty  with  the  United 
Stotes,  118;  its  ratiflcation,  114;  relations  with  Eng- 
land, 114;  the  Shenandoah  visits  the  coast  of  Cores, 
114;  flshing-Jnnks,  l\i\  missionaries,  115;  riot,  115; 
Formosa,  115 ;  coal-flelds,  115 ;  the  rebels,  115. 

Clabk,  IiABAir.— Birth,  115 ;  death,  116 ;  pursuits,  116. 

Cobs,  Howbu*.— Birth,  116 ;  death,  116 ;  career,  116. 

CoLFAZ,  ScBimaB.— Bepresentative  from  Indiana,  194 ; 
Speaker  of  the  House,  194 ;  on  demonstrations  in  the 
galleries,  180. 

CohaUAOt  UhUsd  Statet  of.— Government,  117 ;  revenue, 
117;  debt,  117;  area,  117;  population,  117;  the  new 
President,  117 ;  disturbances  in  Panama,  117 ;  procla- 
mation of  General  Ponce,  117 ;  other  proclamations, 
118;  flnanoes,  118 ;  railroad  wmtiact,  119;  action  of 
the  Legislature,  119. 

(Mimckio.— <8ee  Tsniiorisa.) 

Commerce  qf  the  VrUted  iStotet.- Continuance  of  the  de- 
cline, 110 ;  imports  and  exports  for  a  series  of  years, 
110 ;  imports  at  New  York  for  a  series  of  years,  190 ; 
imports  of  dry  goods,  190 ;  receipts  for  duties  at  New 
York,  190;  foreign  imports,  190;  exports  from  New 
York,  191 ;  do.  and  the  range  of  gold,  191 ;  arrivals  at 
the  port  of  New  Yoi^  in  1868,  191 ;  leading  articles 
of  export,  191 ;  leading  articles  of  Import,  199. 

Cian^ngoilfOfMriMf.— Numbers  in  America,  133;  ftirther 
statistics,  139;  do.  in  the  United  States  and  British 
colonies,  199;  CongregationaUsm  in  England,  199;  do. 
in  British  Possessions,  138 ;  do.  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  198. 

OMgren^  VhUed  iSKotef.— Second  session  of  the  Fortieth, 
convenes,  194. 

Besolution  to  print  extra  copies  of  the  Presidents 
message,  196 ;  motion  to  strike  out  the  message,  196 ; 
it  is  a  libel,  196 ;  the  evidence  of  a  direct  coalition 
between  the  President  and  the  former  rebels,  195 ;  a 
successor  of  Jefferson  Davis,  135;  assault  of  the 
President  upon  Congress,  196 ;  a  desire  to  suppress 
argoments  and  information  of  the  kind  contained  in 
the  message,  195 ;  what  is  this  messaget  196 ;  mo- 
tion to  amend,  lost,  136. 

Message  of  the  Ptesident  in  commendation  of  the 
ccmduct  of  BIi^or-General  Hancock,  136. 

A  bill  for  the  ftirther  security  of  equal  rights  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  considered,  196;  the  word 
^*  white  "  to  be  stricken  out  of  all  laws  and  charters, 
or  ordinances  of  cities,  196;  bUl  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, 196 ;  read,  196 ;  vote  for  the  same  laws  here 
that  we  would  vote  for  our  own  people  at  home,  196 ; 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  Northern  States  at  the 
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Koent  election,  UfT.  The  number  of  bli^n  In  IhU 
District  li  Y9TJ  Uige,  and  pramlieB  to  beoome  Uiger, 
1S7;  thlfl  privilege  of  voting  may  be  exercieed  by 
tbem  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  the  public,  1S7; 
the  colored  people  have  rights,  U7;  bill  passed  in 
Sennte,  197;  do.  in  the  House,  197;  leaohition  to  ask 
of  the  President  whether  the  bUl  had  gone  to  the  8ec- 
retaxy  of  State,  US;  reply  of  the  President,  U8; 
moT^  to  refer  It  to  Jodidaiy  Ck>mmittee,  198 ;  error 
of  the  Presidents  views,  1S8;  what  the  Ooostltntlon 
reqoires,  198;  flirther  debate,  190;  message  referred, 
199. 

In  the  Honse,  a  resolntion  to  impeach  President 
Johnson  considered,  199 ;  threato  of  the  Speaker  to 
the  galleries,  ISO ;  meaning  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, laO;  the  President  has  in  his  hands  the 
immense  patronage  of  the  Qoyemment,  180 ;  all  flicts 
point  to  one  oondnsion,  that  the  President  is  gnilty 
of  using  the  great  powers  of  the  nation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconstmctlng  the  Gtoverament  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rebellion,  180;  influence  of  Cabinet  offi- 
cers, 180 ;  his  proclamation  of  1866, 181 ;  not  nnder- 
stood,  181 ;  his  motive  concealed,  181 ;  teatimony  of 
Matthews,  of  Ohio,  181 ;  declared  the  ooontiy  coold 
not  be  saved  except  by  the  Democratic  party,  181 ; 
that  expression  dlsdoees  his  mysterions  course  to 
this  day,  189;  acts  which  disclose  his  guilt,  189;  mes- 
ssge  of  December,  189 ;  speech  of  Febroaiy,  1886, 189 ; 
his  vetoes,  189;  interference  to  prevent  the  ratiflca- 
tion  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  189 ;  su^ends 
the  test-oath,  189;  surrender  of  abandoiied  lands, 
189;  turned  over  millions  of  captured  railway  prop- 
erty to  its  former  owners,  189;  holds  Tennessee 
bonds,  188;  appointment  of  provisional  governors, 
188;  these  are  impeachable  offenoee,  188;  proposi- 
tions laid  down  in  his  last  messsge,  188 ;  what  is 
our  condition  to-day  f  188;  Involved  In  flnanclal  dlill- 
cultles,  184 ;  substantially  impossible  to  collect  the 
taxes  whUe  the  Tenure-of-Ofllce  Act  Is  In  force,  184 ; 
there  is  no  remedy  for  grievances  while  Xr.  Johnson 
Is  in  office,  184;  ail  rests  here,  184;  this  House  has  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment,  184 ;  this  body  must  be 
guided  by  the  law,  and  not  by  that  indefinite  some- 
thing called  conscience,  which  may  be  one  thing  to- 
day, and  quite  a  different  thing  to-morrow,  184 ;  the 
flicts  advanced  examined,  18S,  186;  it  Is  feared  the 
fkiilure  to  impeach  and  remove  the  President  wUl  de- 
feat the  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction,  186; 
we  may  not  Impeach  for  this,  186 ;  the  resolution  re- 
jected, 187. 

In  the  House,  a  resolution  to  impeach  President 
Johnson  again  offered,  187;  referred  without  debate 
to  the  Committee  on  Beconstmctlon,  187 ;  report  of 
the  committee,  187 ;  resolution  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent reported,  138 ;  the  feet  of  removing  a  man  ttom 
office  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  while  it  is  in 
session,  is  ot  itseU;  and  always  has  been,  considered 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  188 ;  why  is  this  at- 
tempted? 188;  the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three  branches 
of  Qovemment  deemed  indispensably  necessary  to 
keep  the  Bepublican  party  in  power,  138;  the  Presi- 
dent has  thrown  himself  violently  in  contact  with  an 
act  of  Congress,  188 ;  this  is  a  vast  question,  138 ;  it 
is  the  constmctlon  of  vital  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country,  189 ;  these  proceedings  of  re- 
moval are  necessary  only  for  a  usurper,  whom  the 
people  have  repnlsed  and  thwarted  time  and  again, 
189;  it  is  known  that  men  ascend  to  power  over 
bloody  steps,  and  that  they  may  do  it  in  this  country, 
and  yet  be  tolerated,  189. 


Can  this  question  what  we  may,  it  ii  ippuat'  the 
leaders  of  this  Congress  are  prepared  to  take  & 
final  plunge  into  the  sea  of  revolntian,  188. 

What  has  been  the  act  of  the  Piesidoit,  la  \k 
queation,  189 ;  look  at  the  eTideDoe,aBd  tben  lead 
the  law,  140 ;  what  are  the  relations  of  tho  PreildeBt 
to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  ?  140;  cm  the  eoootrj 
hold  him  responsible,  snd  yet  render  him  povedta, 
by  filling  the  high  ofllces  of  Us  department  vUbp» 
sons  hostile  to  the  snooeas  of  Us  admiBlstntkat 
140;  the  whole  is  a  quesUcn  of  constmctlon, liL 

The  safety  of  the  oountry,  the  csoie  of  good  go?- 
emment,  the  preservation  of  constitBtiOBil  rigUnd 
of  public  liberty,  depend  upon  the  prompt  inpeeb- 
ment  of  the  President,  141 ;  nearly  ereij  depniaat 
of  the  Qovemment  has  beoome  dsmoaUxediDdc^ 
rupt  to  an  extent  which  csn  find  no  pualkl  infte 
history  of  sny  coontry,  in  sny  sge,  141 ;  oonfitntedu 
we  are  by  this  state  of  things,  so  thnitenisg  to  oc 
national  existence,  can  there  be  107  patiiotk  on 
who  does  not  call  upon  Congress  etmljto  do  is 
wh<de  duty,  »Bd.  purge  this  cspifad  of  ibe  cdoei 
which  defile  the  nation  1149. 

Tour  righto  Impeach  is  deDled,  14S; tbk HMe 
Is  not  composed  as  the  Gonstitntioii  RqBiM.]i!; 
neither  is  the  Senate  composed  of  two  Scoaton  tm 
each  State,  14a;  youhaveno  righttodoit,l«;ilio 
believes  this  Is  a  movement  of  the  lorasor  tis  Goo- 
atitutlQat  14S;  why  is  Stanton  so  aaikMi  to  bold 
his  office?  14SI;  can  the  Govemment  eziiti^iu- 
ring  departments  ?  148. 

A  grave  subject,  148;  the  charges  frvtaddisfias, 
148;  what  are  the  official  misdemeinonof  Aadret 
Johnson  disclosed  by  the  eridence?  148;  Ua  oatiiof 
office,  148 ;  the  animut  with  wUch this  hwnsTio- 
lated,  148;  issning  the  commission  to  Thooacif  ii 
stood  alone,  would  be  an  midenlsble  miademeaooi, 
144;  shall  prove  he  was  gollty  of  misprifiaii  of  bri^ 
eiy,  144 ;  the  final  disposition  of  tbe  Soatlien  SBta 

belonged  to  Congress,  144;  resohitioB  adopt«41£; 
a  committee  appointed  to  draft  aiticlei,  Ifi;  ^ 
peachment  Uld  before  the  Senate,  145;  D«ase  r- 
ferred,  146;  resolution  of  instroctians  to  coonitttt 
on  rules,  146;  resotaitions  on  the  coQstitntiQOili^ 
sponsibility  of  Senators  for  their  TOtes,  Itf.  ^ 

In  the  Senate,  a  bill  Introdnced  to  amend  tte"^ 
to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  goTeniiMfltrf*' 
rebel  States,"  147;  to  change  the  prorisiGfttlat  re- 
quires a  msjority  of  an  the  r^tered  wt*  *• 
amendment  offered,  147 ;  zegoiriDg  certain  qtf^^ 
tions  of  those  who  were  not  voters  l)elbre  thewt 
147 ;  the  greatest  issue  ever  before  the  people  of  tK 
United  States  la  now  looming  np-that  U,wl«fter 
this  shall  be  a  white  man's  Gorenuaent,  or  a  ae^ 
Government,  147, 148 ;  it  is  said  that  a  peat  sia  l^ 
been  committed  by  conferring  the  fkaachiM  npoa  1^ 
negro,  148 ;  the  chai^  repudiated  that  Coopaa  W 
attempted  to  set  up  a  negro  Govenunent,  1^;  ^ 
Ject  referred,  149.  ^^ 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  refer  the  PiesW®^ 
messsge,  and  accompanying  docnments  '^^V 
reconstruction,  to  a  committee  of  nine,  149;  l*^ 
149;  the  committee,  149;  reeolutJons  "^^"T  . 
constniction,  149;  a  bill  to  fcciUtate,  etc,<«^ 
149 ;  the  bill  explained,  160 ;  first  section  rcstoie 
msjority  principle,  150;  the  second  aids  ^^^ 
law,  150 ;  the  third  leaves  the  apportiomn^t^^ 
resentatives  as  It  was  in  I860,  150;  thW  ^ 
withdrawn,  Ifil ;  consUtutlons  wfllnot  w  w^ 


nnlesB  the  flnt  lection  be  adopted,  VSl ;  blQ  pBseed, 
161. 

In  the  Senate,  the  bill  eonaldered,  161 ;  motion  to 
refer  to  the  Jndieiaiy  Committee  with  inatmctlons, 
161 ;  it  ia  aaanmed  that  it  ia  the  Intention  of  Obngreea 
to  piaoe  the  goremmenta  of  the  Soath  under  negro 
control,  163 ;  how  many  whitea  disfhrnchlaed,  169 ; 
the  iaane  here  ia  the  aame  aa  that  which  prevaila 
thronf^faoDt  the  ooontry,  168 ;  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  rebel  Statea  were  without  State  goTemmenta 
of  any  Idnd,  168 ;  the  Conatltation  dedarea  that  the 
United  Statea  ahaH  goarantee  to  every  State  in  thia 
Union  a  republican  form  of  goremment,  168;  the 
Jurladiction  of  the  United  Statea  attached  when  the 
war  doaed,  168 ;  what  conBtitntea  the  GoTemment  of 
the  United  States  ?  164 ;  a  law  of  Congreaa  beoomea 
the  execution  of  the  guarantee,  and  ia  the  act  of  the 
Qorernment,  164 ;  a  dedaion  of  the  Supreme  Ckmrt, 
154 ;  this  dauae  of  the  Constitution  can  only  be  exe- 
cuted by  Congreaa,  154;  power  of  Congress  to  paaa 
laws,  165;  the  Fourteenth  Conatitutional  Amend- 
ment, 166 ;  proceedings  of  Congreaa,  166 ;  what  waa 
there  left  to  do  f  166. 

Impossible  to  invoke  the  aid  of  thia  dauae  of  the 
Conatitution  for  the  support  of  these  meaaures,  un- 
leaa  you  interpolate  into  the  clause  a  word  not  to  be 
found  in  it,  166 ;  object  of  the  convention  to  preserve 
the  republican  form  then  eziating,  160;  what  waa 
the  condition  of  eadi  of  the  Statea  f  167 ;  viewa  of  Mr. 
Hadiaon,  167 ;  it  waa  not  thought  there  waa  induded 
in  thia  particular  dauae  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  government  of  a  State,  lOT ;  what  ia  loyalty  T 167 ; 
viewa  of  the  power  of  the  Conatitution  in  former 
days,  168;  can  New  York  be  brought  under  tbat 
clauaef  168;  the  doctrine  of  aeceaaion  forever  ended, 
159;  other  dausea  of  the  Conatitution,  169;  what  la 
the  bill  on  the  table  r  159 ;  motion  to  amend,  lost,  180 ; 
committee  report  to  atrike  out  and  insert  a  new  bin, 
160;  agreed  to,  160;  amendment  concurred  in  by  the 
Houae,  160. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  to  auapend  the  rulea  for  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  to  make  a  report,  100 ; 
carried,  160 ;  bill  to  admit  certain  Southern  Statea  re- 
ported, 100 ;  report  of  the  minority,  161 ;  a  biU  to 
elect  a  Preaident,  161 ;  why  violate  the  Constitution  ? 
108;  Uie  bill  preaenta  few  Immediaio  practical  re- 
Bult8,102;  object  of  the  bill,  168;  what  olijection, 
103 ;  the  iaaue  which  underliea  thia  legialation,  188 ; 
the  first  propoaition  involved,  168;  next,  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation,  168 ;  inviolability  of  the 
national  debt,  168 ;  is  this  a  bill  which  we  ought  to 
paas?  168;  acting  outaide  of  the  Constitution,  164; 
where  are  the  powera  granted  whidi  it  ia  Bought  to 
aaaume  Y  1{^ ;  the  Conatltntion  requirea  a  prefiziating 
government  to  be  guaranteed,  101 ;  no  power  for  thia 
bin  in  the  Constitution,  104 ;  the  first  section  in  di- 
rect confiict  with  more  tiian  one  proviaion  of  the  Con- 
atitution, 166 ;  meaning  of  the  word  ffuarant6$,  166 ; 
the  whole  subject  of  observation,  of  inquiry,  of  Judg- 
ment, is  open  to  the  United  States,  which  meana  Con- 
greaa, with  the  President  cooperating,  100 ;  no  difii- 
cnlty  aa  to  the  constitutionali^  of  our  acta,  100 ;  the 
matter  of  reconatructlon  ia  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
General  of  the  Army,  100;  amendmenta  reported  and 
agreed  to,  100 ;  ftirther  amendment  oifered,  106 ;  dis- 
cussed, 167 ;  rejected,  107 ;  blQ  paaaed,  108. 

In  the  Houae,  a  bill  for  the  admiaslon  of  Alabama 
reported,  108;  amendment  offered,  108;  agreed  to, 
168 ;  bill  passed,  100. 

In  the  Houae,  a  blU  for  the  admiaaion  of  Arkansas 


reported,  109 ;  bin  paaaed,  100 ;  amendment  offered  in 
the  Senate,  109 ;  Congreaa  baa  the  sole,  ezduaive,  and 
diacretionaiy  power  over  the  admiaslon  of  States, 
109 ;  what  is  it  to^admlt  a  State  ?  170 ;  merdy  admis- 
sion to  a  partidpation  in  the  Government,  170;  an 
States  out  are  equally  new  Statea  on  their  application 
for  admiaslon,  170;  has  not  Congreaa  a  tight  to  aay 
when  and  how  the  Southern  Statea  ahan  be  admitted  ? 
171 ;  to  impose  thia  condition  on  Arkanaaa  ia  aaid  to 
deprive  her  of  equality,  171 ;  groas  miatake  or  perver- 
aion  in  aU  thia  talk  about  the  equality  of  the  States, 
171. 

The  condition  is  that  the  right  of  suffrage  ahaU  not 
be  dianged  after  admission  of  the  State,  171 ;  the 
Government  could  not  exist  without  an  abaolute 
equality  in  the  Statea,  ITI ;  representation  ia  founded 
on  the  idea  of  equality,  173 ;  the  General  Government 
cannot  Interfere  with  the  franchise  in  the  Statea 
already  in  the  Union,  173 ;  the  exerdae  of  thia  power, 
therefore,  would  deatroy  the  equality  of  the  States, 
173;  if  the  power  to  impose  a  reatriction  on  admia- 
aion exiata,  why  cannot  other  restrictionB  belmpoBed, 
178 ;  error  of  the  other  aide,  178 ;  amendment  agreed 
to,  178 ;  other  amendments  oifered  and  reacted,  178 ; 
bins  paaaed,  174. 

Veto  of  Preaident  Johnaon,  174;  biU  paaaed  over 
the  veto,  176 ;  proteat  of  the  Democratic  members,  176. 

In  the  Houae,  a  biU  to  admit  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Qeoigia,  Alabama,  and  Louiaiana,  consid- 
ered, 170;  what  ia  the  particular  question,  176;  they 
are  republican  in  form,  and  we  require  they  diould 
remain  so,  170;  amendmenta  offered,  177;  adopted, 
177;  bin  paased,  177. 

In  the  Senate,  the  blU  reported  excluding  Alabama 
and  adding  Florida,  178;  hope  we  ahall  not  exdude 
Alabama,  178 ;  the  vote  on  her  constitution  waa  taken 
at  an  unpropitiona  seaaon,  178 ;  we  ought  not  to  take 
advantage  of  our  own  miatake,  not  to  aay  blunder, 
178;  Alabama  complied  with  every  atlpulatlon  eave 
one,  Shan  they  be  exduded  on  account  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  comply  with  that?  178;  Alabama  reinaerted, 
179;  other  amendmenta  oifered  and  reacted,  179; 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  whole  of  the  House  bill 
and  inaert  another,  adopted,  179 ;  other  amendmenta 
offered,  179 ;  what  ia  this  biU?  179 ;  to  sanction  a  re- 
organisation of  the  Southern  *Btates  upon  two  prin- 
dples,  180 ;  the  two  prindplea,  180 ;  what  else  ia  at- 
tempted by  these  bills,  180 ;  what  is  the  object?  180 ; 
bin  paased,  181 ;  do.  in  the  House,  181. 

In  the  House,  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  refer- 
ring the  bUl  to  guarantee  to  the  several  Statea  of  the 
Union  a  repubUcan  form  of  government,  181 ;  provi- 
sions of  the  sections,  181 ;  the  frandiise  in  certain 
States  limited  to  certain  races,  188 ;  no  diflbrence  that 
the  ruling  dass  conatitute  thenuOorlty,  183 ;  the  cause 
of  universal  suffhige  is  the  cause  of  the  great  laboring 
maBsea  of  the  community,  183 ;  thia  bill  propoaea  the 
subversion  of  the  fondamental  law  of  eveiy  State  that 
doea  not  tolerate  negro  Buflhige,  188 ;  from  the  firat,  the 
right  of  suflhige  was  the  conceded  right  of  the  States, 
188;  the  biU  propoaea  the  Federal  Government  ahall 
overturn  the  suffrage  in  the  States,  and  force  negro 
Buflhige  upon  them,  188 ;  this  is  a  grave  question,  188 ; 
what  waa  that  great  right  our  fethers  discovered,  184 ; 
we  propoee  to  go  to  universal  and  impartial  sufltage,  aa 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  the  Government  can 
Btand,  184 ;  the  laws  then  intended  to  be  universal 
muat  now  be  made  universal,  184 ;  the  passage  of  this 
bin  at  this  hour  would  be  the  deatb-knen  of  our  hopes 
as  a  poUtical  party  in  the  approaching  presidential 


IHplomaHc  Oorretpondenoe.-^The  Alfthnma  claims  in  tho 
House  of  Cooimons,  815 ;  speoch  of  Shaw  Leferxe, 
S16;  arbitration  proposed,  915 ;  speech  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley, 815 ;  Tiews  of  W.  E.  Forster,  815 ;  remarks  of  J. 
S.  Hill,  815 ;  do.  of  Gladstone,  816 ;  treaty  negotiated 
by  Sererdy  Johnson,  816 ;  reception  of  the  Chinese 
embassy  at  Washington,  817 ;  treaty,  817 ;  case  of  ex- 
tradition in  northern  New  Toric,  817;  ophilon  of 
Jadge  Han,  817;  Bnglish  oommlssion  to  inquire  into 
the  neutrality  laws,  817 ;  recommendations,  818 ;  ne- 
gotiations relatlye  to  natoxallcation,  818 ;  trouble  in 
Paraguay,  818. 

Dizoir,  Jambs.— Senator  from  Ck>nnecticat,  184 ;  on  print- 
ing extra  copies  of  the  President's  message,  196. 

Dominion  of  0!Eiiia<fa.'When  created,  819 ;  effect  of  the 
act  of  Parliament,  819;  fourteen  goTemments  in 
twenty-three  years,  819 ;  act  of  1840,  819 ;  clergy  re- 
serves, 819;  Toronto  UniTersity,  819;  remodelled, 
819;  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  819;  railways,  819; 
state  rights,  880;  powers  of  the  local  and  general 
governments,  890;  trouble  in  Noya  Scotia,  890;  ao- 
tion  of  Parliament,  880 ;  the  post>office  act,  890 ;  Tail- 
ous  other  acts,  990 ;  local  legislation,  991 ;  Intercolo- 
nial Railway,  981;  rerenue  of  the  Prorioces,  899; 
united  debt,  898 ;  banks,  898 ;  public  officers,  999. 

DooLiTTLB,  jAns  R.— Scoator  from  Wisconsin,  194 ;  on 
reconstruction,  147 ;  on  reconstruction,  151. 

Draks,  Charles  D.— Moves  amendment  to  the  Arkan- 
sas bill,  109. 

DumxLD,  Gbobox.— Birth,  999 ;  death,  999 ;  career,  999. 

2)ynai?ii^.'Nature,  998 ;  how  used,  998 ;  force,  998 ;  acci- 
dents fh)m  nitro-glycerine,  988. 


JbrM^^ifoitef .— In  the  Islsnd  of  Hawaii,  998 ;  shocks,  998 ; 
effects,  994 ;  catastrophes,  994 ;  other  accounts,  994 ; 
the  tidal  wave,  995;  tn  South  America,  995;  first 
shock  in  Peru,  995;  numbers  killed  at  Arica,  996; 
other  accounts,  996;  curious  effects  at  Arica,  996; 
efl)9cts  at  Areqnipa,  996 ;  at  Uma,  997 ;  at  Chincha 
Islands,  997 ;  other  places  in  Pern,  997 ;  disastrous 
consequences  in  Ecuador,  898 ;  at  Quito,  898 ;  at  Val- 
paraiso, 998;  results,  998;  tidal  wave,  998 ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, effects  at  San  Francisco,  999-889 ;  other  shocks, 
888;  in  other  parts,  889;  in  Mexico,  988;  in  other 
countries,  988. 

BatUm  (7A«rc^.'Deflnltion,  834;  statistics,  834;  ad- 
dress of  the  Pope,  884 ;  the  Armenians,  834 ;  reply  to 
the  Pope,  884 ;  polygamy,  887. 

JRwodor.— Area,  887;  population,  887;  commerce,  987; 
elections,  987;  arrangement  with  Chili,  987. 

Edxuitds,  Qkobob  F.— Senator  from  Vermont,  194 ;  reso- 
lution relative  to  the  District  of  Columbia  biU|  198 ; 
on  the  President's  reply,  198, 199.  «  ' 

.Q7yp<.~Govemment,  987;  ministers,  987;  area,  987; 
population,  987;  army,  987;  navy,  837;  commerce, 
837;  speech  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  Assembly,  887; 
contract  with  Bnglish  Qovemment,  837;  slave-trade 
Blue-Book,  888 ;  declarations  of  the  Eng^h  consul,  838. 

Eldbidob,  Chablbs  a.— Bepreeentative  from  Wiscon- 
sin, 194;  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  149; 
on  the  guarantee  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, 164. 

JSZte^rM^.— Submerged  uninsulated  cables,  988 ;  electric 
lights  for  Ught-houses  and  ships,  989 ;  light  at  Dunge- 
ness,  940;  value  for  signals,  940;  experiments  In 
electrolysis,  940;  new  batteries,  941 ;  electric  piano, 
949;  magnetic  alphabetical  telegraph,  M9;  electric 
apparatus  for  blasting  purposes,  949;  electro-capU- 
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laiy  paper,  948 ;  an  improved  voltastat,  943;  a  now 
exciting  llqidd,  944 ;  decomposing  action  of  the  vol- 
taic arc  on  certain  substances,  944;  color  effects  of 
electric  dtschaiges,  944;  the  electric  spark  in  a 
vacuum,  945;  magnetism  and  molecular  changes, 
945;  the  aurora  borealis  as  a  weather  prognostic, 
945;  eflbcts  of  lightning,  946. 

EuJOTBOK,  Jomr.— Birth,  946 ;  death,  946 ;  career,  946. 

Elliott,  Chas,  L.— Birth,  946 ;  death,  916 ;  pursuits,  946. 

Bllswobth,  William  W.— Birth,  947 ;  death,  947 ;  pur- 
suits, 947. 

Enqlb,  Bear-Admiral  Fbkdbbio.— Birth,  947 ;  death,  947 ; 
career,  947. 

J!bn>iw.— Aspect,  947;  revolution  in  Spain,  947;  move- 
ments in  Cuba,  948 ;  English  war  in  Abyssinia,  948 ; 
Bnssia's  advance  eastward,  948 ;  Candia,  948;  Soman 
question,  948;  party  of  progress,  948 ;  Liberal  party 
in  France,  948 ;  overthrow  of  Queen  Isabella,  949 ; 
area  and  i>opu]ation  of,  countries,  949;  progress  of 
statistical  science,  960. 

EvABTS,  WiLLtAK  M.'AppotDted  Attomey-Oeneral,  764. 


Fahnswobth,  John  F.— Bepresentatlve  frt>m  Illinois, 
194 ;  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  188 ;  on 
reconstruction,  151 ;  reports  a  bin  to  admit  Alabama, 
168. 

Fabraout,  Admiral  D.  O.— Commands  the  European 
squadron,  594 ;  his  cruise  in  European  waters,  691. 

Vlnomou  qf  tA$  UnUed  SUUs8.—BAceiptB  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 950 ;  receipts  and  expenditures,  960 ;  do.  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1866,  961 ;  increase  of  the 
debt,  951 ;  total  receipts  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
951 ;  actual  reduction  of  debt,  951 ;  statement  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  969;  changes 
made  at  the  close  of  the  war,  968 ;  course  pursued  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  958 ;  questions  of  impor- 
tance connected  with  the  national  debt  presented 
during  the  year,  958 ;  currency  for  payment  of  five- 
twenty  bonds,  958 ;  acts  of  Congress  authorising  the 
Issue  of  five-twenty  bonds,  954;  act  limiting  the 
amount  of  greenbacks,  955 ;  the  ftmding  bill  of  1868, 
966 ;  proposition  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt,  955;  coin  contracts,  985;  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  966 ; 
circulation  of  national  banks,  966;  irredeemable 
paper,  966 ;  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
to  other  countries,  966 ;  increase  in  the  products  of 
domestic  industiy,  967;  all  artidee  produced  in  other 
countries  at  a  greater  profit  than  in  the  United  States, 
967 ;  unusual  condition  of  aflhlrs,  91^ ;  infiuence  of 
irredeemable  paper  to  increase  the  cost  of  mannlho- 
tures,  958;  fluctuation  of  prices,  958;  increase  of 
wages,  968 ;  aversge  weekly  expenditure  of  fiimilies, 
968;  compared  with  average  weekly  wages,  960; 
weekly  wages,  969 ;  modification  of  the  system  of 
direct  taxes,  969 ;  basis  of  the  tariff,  960 ;  causes  in- 
terfering with  the  rapid  development  of  the  country, 
960;  aspect  of  financial  aflklrs,  960;  bullion,  960; 
coinage,  960;  fluctuation  in  prices  of  principal  arti^ 
oles,  961 ;  resumption  of  specie  payments,  961 ;  treas- 
ure movement  at  New  York,  989 ;  prices  of  shares 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  968;  dal^y  price  of  gold,  964 ; 
Government  securitiea,  965. 

J'^rida.— Progress  of  reconstruction,  988;  convention 
called,  906 ;  remonstrance  of  dtiaens,  966 ;  order  of 
General  Meade  relative  to  the  State  courts,  966 ;  op- 
ganisatlon  of  the  State  Convention,  966 ;  discord  oom- 
menced,  966;  committee  on  elections,  967;  report, 
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of  tho  l^coon,  800 ;  opening  of  th«  portt,  891 ;  con- 
•piimcj-  of  Daimlot,  891 ;  conflicta,  881 ;  ftirther  tion- 
blet,  808;  Interference  of  foreign  mlnlftert,  888;  ln« 
terriew  with  tbe  Mikado,  898;  bit  alUmAtom  to  the 
Tfooon,  893 ;  his  decree,  888 ;  hit  IHendly  attitode, 
888 ;  tettlement  of  the  difflcnltlee,  394 ;  flnAncee,  894 ; 
decree  against  the  Christiana,  885 ;  effort  to  change 
the  state  religion,  896. 

Jiasup,  WnxiAif.— Birth,  896 ;  death,  886 ;  pnrsnita,  896. 

Jium,  Fbaxois.— Birth,  896;  death,  896;  career,  897. 

Jkwxtt,  CnABLia  C^Birth,  887;  death,  897;  pnrsoita, 
897. 

JoHHsoN,  AxDuw.— Message  relatire  to  General  Han- 
cock, 196 ;  message  to  the  Senate  relatire  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  Bill,  188 ;  letter  removing  Secretary 
Stanton,  187 ;  Teto  of  the  Aikansaa  Bill,  174 ;  Teto  of 
Supreme  Court  Bill,  190 ;  yeto  of  Joint  reaolntion  rel- 
atire  to  the  electoral  ooUege,  194;  trial  on  impeach- 
ment, 868;  message  at  the  second  session  of  the 
Fortieth  Congress,  641 ;  correspondence  with  (Gen- 
eral Orsnt  relatlTC  to  tbe  offlce  of  Secretaiy  of  War, 
648;  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  the 
conTersation  with  General  Grant,  658;  message  on 
the  removal  of  Secretaiy  Stanton,  657 ;  message  sug- 
gesting changea  in  the  Constitation,  650 ;  letter  ap- 
pointing General  Thomas  Secretary  of  War,  748 ;  do. 
to  B.  M.  Stanton,  748;  vote  in  the  Convention,  748; 
letter  to  Mr.  Seymoar  on  entering  the  presidential 
canvass,  758 ;  amnesty  proclamation,  758. 

JoBHsoN,  HsMAH.— Bhlh,  897;  death,  897;  parsnlts,  897. 

Johnson,  Bkvxbdt.— Senator  from  Maryland,  194;  on 
the  bill  to  secure  equal  rights  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 197 ;  on  President's  reply  to  resolution  of 
Senate,  188 ;  on  reconstruction,  156 ;  on  the  action  of 
Ohio,  196 ;  on  the  Arkansas  BUI,  171 ;  minister  to 
Sngland,  816, 899. 

JuNCKKB,  Hbmbt  D.— Birth,  888 ;  death,  888;  pursuits, 
886. 

JuinoN,  GiOBox.— Birth,  888;  death,  886 ;  pursuits,  886. 


JESmaof.— Action  of  the  Legislature,  889 ;  financial  con- 
dition, 888;  dalms  against  the  Federal  Government, 
400 ;  taxable  property,  400 ;  productions  of  1867,  400 ; 
new  capitol,  400 ;  penitentiary,  400 ;  condition  of  the 
public  schools,  400 ;  railroads,  400 ;  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  Indian  War,  401 ;  Bepublican  Convention,  401 ; 
Democratic  Convention,  401 ;  elections,  401. 

Esur,  Cbablxs  J.— Birth,  401 ;  death,  401 ;  career,  409. 

Kbabnt,  Lawbbnos.— Birth,  409;  death,  408;  career, 
403. 

KxxxT,  WiLLiAX  D.— Representative  trom  Pennsyl- 
vania, 184 ;  on  the  impeachment  of  the  President, 
188 ;  on  saffnge  to  blacks,  185. 

jr4mA<dty.>-LegiBlative  sessions,  404;  acts  and  resolu- 
tions, 404;  memorial  to  Congress  against  the  exclu- 
sion of  representatives,  404 ;  resolutions  on  a  general 
amnesty,  404, 406 ;  penitentiary,  406 ;  insane  asylums, 
406;  school  system,  406 ;  State  expenses,  405 ;  politi- 
cal conventions,  406. 

Kbitickachxr,  Fbudbior  W.— Birth,  406;  death,  405; 
pursuits,  406. 


XiwUcMMn.— Area,  407;  population,  407;  nnm,VL 

LzNOOLar,  Lbvi.— Birth,  407 ;  death,  407 ;  pnnolU,  an. 

LzzrauBT,  Joel  H.— Birth,  407 ;  death,  407 ;  pusdtf, 
407. 

X<i9«.~Goverament,  406;  area,  406;  popQkdon,4K; 
budget,  408L 

LUeraiure  and  Literary  /¥(VfeM.— Nnmber  of  vgrii, 
406 ;  improvement  in  the  trade,  408;  most  tmsaii 
406;  daastAcation  of  books,  4D0;  biogiaphiei, «; 
special  do.,  409;  genealogical  wotki,  410;  hittiiai 
worics,  410 ;  revohUionaiy  period,  411 ;  more  ras 
•  411 ; . ecclesiastical,  418 ;  polemic  theolcgy,  413; &• 
live  or  narrative  religions  hooki,  412;  phjikilid- 
ence,  416;  natural  phiksophy,  415;  chenuftiT,iS: 
soology,  415;  geograpbksl,  416;  minenlogr,  C; 
political  economy  and  pollticsl  Mience,  417;  aeeka 
leal  science  and  technology,  418;  mstlMnitialKi- 
ence,  418;  education  and  phikdiogy,  419;  dttsoi 
works,  480;  law  books,  480;  medical  tRiti«f,fi; 
poetTy  and  the  drama,  482;  foreign  poeniA,  <S;  (^ 
views  and  works  of  criticism,  494;  noTd8,4»;  Jin> 
nile  books,  485 ;  iUustrated  woib,  496;  moafc  isd 
music  coUocttotts,  486;  travel  and  diacore?,  67; 
agriculture,  487. 

Logan,  John  A.— Bepresentatlve  from  EBooii,  ISi; « 
the  impeachment  of  the  Preaident,  ]& 

LoBD,  DANin..— Birth,  488;  death,  4S6;Guccr.<& 

XovMdSUi.— The  Constitutional  GoDnnto,  48;  to- 
tion,  488 ;  applications  to  the  mOiiii;  tmmie, 
488;  social  rights,  488;  citiaenahIp,4»;9Blik>^ 
of  voters,  439;  eUgibUity  to  offlce,  IB;  eoBtntiis 
of  debt,  4S9;  orders  of  Genoisl  fiaooock,  tiO;  »- 
moval  of  city  oilloers,  480;  flnaDoei,490;  orien"^ 
ting  to  registration,  4S1 ;  do.  relating  to  dectiom^fi: 
Democratic  Convention,  439 ;  reaotaitkmB,  4S ;  «^ 
reUtUve  to  political  organisatkma,  40;  orier  leli- 
tive  to  the  discharge  of  fteedmen,4S;  reoKof  the 
election,  483;  munldpsl  election  in  5ev  Oitaa. 
488;  admiasion  of  Louisiana  to  the  FodaalCni* 
484;  oathofmembersoftheLegl8latnie,4lt;0ittti 
order,  484;  Democrats  admitted  to  scats,  4»;  ^ 
tion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmeat,  4S1;  tbs  {0R» 
ment  transferred  to  the  civil  aathoritiet,  48i;  ckv? 
of  commanding  offlcers,  485 ;  acU  of  the  UglAteJ 

435;  school  system  tor  the  State, 435;  «»««« 
New  Orleans,  486;  registration  law,  4»;  ^ 
Uons  of  voters,  436 ;  interpretotion  of  tk !»»'  *; 
notice  of  election,  487 ;  Democratic  CoB«stiia,®i 
resolutions,  487 ;  disturbances  in  otherii«W»^ 
letter  of  the  Governor  to  Washington,  436;  i««° 
of  tiie  press,  438 ;  instracttona  ficom  Wa«hii«t«B,». 
relations  of  the  miUtary  forces  to  the  dnl  «J*^ 
ties,  439 ;  riotous  demonstraUonf,  439;  diipifc»" 
and  fh>m  Washington,  439 ;  outbreak!,  440;  «^ 
at  St  Bemard'a,  440;  orders  of  the  SecrettiTM*^ 
440;  address  of  General  BonMesn,440;  chief «P^ 
lice,  440,  441;  preaidential  electton,  441;  theCOF 

LovzB,  SAXUXL.->Birth,  441 ;  death,  441;  '^^'^^'^.^ 
LowBM,  WALTBB.-Birth,  441;  death,  441;  !«*» 


Lkutei,  Exanukl.— Birth,  406 ;  death,  406 ;  career,  406. 
Jiferia.--Govemment,  407;  area,  407;  population,  407; 
public  officers,  407. 


Xci&ee£.—Area,448;  population,  449;  reHgioni,**; 
get,  448 ;  commerce,  448 ;  shipping,  448. 

Xfittenm#.-SUtistlcs,  448 ;  Convention  of  the  wa^ 
Synod,  443;   reports,  443;  artide  of  doctrtoe.^ 
General  Council,  443 ;  teat  of  membenUPi  <»' 
laratlon  of  principles,  443;  atatiftlci  in  Baff^*" 
General  Conference,  445 ;  Synod  of  Sweden,  4»^ 

Z.usc»?i&ti7V.— Government,  446 ;  ares,  445 ;  pop"**^ 
445;  debt, M6;  army, 446. 


HaoBbtos,  Joair  D.—Birtb,  446;  deatli,445;  pnniiits, 
446. 

ifacfo^VMflOf.— GoTemment,44S;  ConBtitatioii,  446;  meas- 
nm  agaliut  forolgnen,  446. 

Maofutie  ifMcffo,  VaHaHont  ^.— OommiMlon  appolated 
under  Ifaine  LegtelatarOf  446 ;  zeport,  446 ;  detallB 
respecting  Tarlatlon,  446. 

JToifM.— Population,  447 ;  real  and  peraonal  estate,  447 ; 
nuuntbctarefl,  44n;  railroads,  447;  State  finances, 
447;  schools  and  scholars,  447 ;  State  Befbnn  School, 
447 ;  Maine  llqnor  law,  447 ;  the  death  jMnalty,  448 ; 
Tiews  of  the  Ctorenior,  448 ;  Demociailo  CkmTentton , 
448;  nomlnationB,  448;  resohitiODB,  448 ;  OottTontioa 
of  OonserYattre  soldiers,  449 ;  Bcpublican  Conren- 
tloii,440;  nominations,  440;  resolutions,  449;  Sol- 
diers and  SaUors*  Oonyention,  449 ;  election,  449. 

Mahlt,  Basil.— Birth,  480 ;  death,  450;  pursuits,  460. 

lUmr,  AaaiH,  Jr.— Birth,  460 ;  death,  450 ;  pnrsnits, 
400. 

Mabsr,  Jomr,— Birth,  460;  death,  450;  pnrsnits,  461. 

JfarytaiMf.— The  Legislatare,  461;  subject  of  pnblio 
schools,  461;  new  system,  461 ;  ftEnds,461;  studies, 
461 ;  school  year,  40i ;  eommlBsloners,  46t ;  tnutees, 
468;  Normal  School,  46i;  taxes,  468;  school  ftmd, 
469;  act^of  the  LegisUitare,  468;  Sunday  hi w,  458; 
protest  relatiye  to  the  case  of  Senator  Thomas ,  458 ; 
Freedmen>  Barean,468;  letter  relatire  to  colored 
people,  468;  Bepnblioan  State  Ck>nTention,  468;  reso- 
lutions, 468, 464 ;  its  action  repudiated,  464 ;  a  Bolters* 
ConTention,464;  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  OouTentlon, 
464 ;  ]>emocratie  ConTention,  466 ;  resolutions,  466 ; 
nominations,  466;  election,  466;  finances  of  the  State, 
466 ;  asseilBed  vaioe  of  property,  466 ;  property  of 
the  State,  466 ;  damages  by  floods,  466. 

McusaehuseUt.'^A  long  LegishitiTe  session,  466 ;  sale-of- 
liqnor  regulation,  486;  Goremor^s  Tiews,  466 ;  act  of 
the  Logishitnre,  466 ;  message,  466 ;  censure  of  the 
Ooyemor,  466 ;  proceedings  of  the  committee,  467 ; 
Temperance  ConTention,  4fft ;  effect  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  467;  State  constabulaiy,  497;  attempt  at  repeal, 
467;  ihllnre,  497;  sufhage  for  women,  497;  resolu- 
tions of  Federal  relations,  468 ;  appropriations,  4fi6 ; 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  458;  railroads,  468;  institutions  of 
reform  and  charity,  4SB;  schools,  468;  flnakoes,  469 ; 
Democratic  Ck>nTention,  469 ;  resolutions,  460 ;  resolu- 
tions of  Bepublican  ConTention,  460 ;  elections,  460. 

Mattisok,  HiBAif.— Birth,  400 ;  death,  400 ;  pursuits,  460. 

HcCall,  Gbobox  a.— Birth,  461 ;  death,  461 ;  military  ca- 
reer, 461. 

McCabdlx.— His  case  in  Congress,  198. 

MoCABiEr,  Biiniu.— BepresentatiTe  trom  New  York, 
184 ;  on  the  repeal  of  the  cotton  tax,  199. 

McDowxLL,  MlOo^<}eneral  Ibwik.— Takes  command  of 
the  Fourth  Military  District,  614 ;  removes  the  State 
officeiB,  614. 

MoRab,  Jomr  J.— Birth,  461 ;  death,  461 ;  pursuits,  461. 

Meckhnburff.—OoY9nmeaty  468;  area,  468;  population, 
462;  debt,  468 ;  army,  468;  change  of  old  institntions, 
462 ;  Diet,  Its  action,  468 ;  complaints  against  the  new 
system,  463,  emigtation,  468. 

MBlodsm^  Tht  SUmU.—Bf  whom  InTented,  468 ;  its  fea- 
tures, 468 ;  its  scope,  468. 

Mebtikk,  William.— Birth,  468 ;  death,  468 ;  naTal  career, 
468. 

i£s/a29.->Bhodium,  464;  Tanadlum,  464;  molybdenum 
and  chromium,  466;  niobium  and  tantalum,  466; 
alnminium  bronze,  466 ;  magnesium,  466;  effect  of 


cold  on  metals,  466;  science  of  alloys,  467 ;  new  mode 
of  toughening  and  refining  gold,  467 ;  desUyering  lead 
by  line,  467;  reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  by  sugar, 
467 ;  refining  copper,  408 ;  tinning  copper  Teasels,  468 ; 
ciystalliaed  tin  fbil,  468 ;  the  Heaton  steel  process,  466, 
469 ;  the  Siemens-Martin  steel  process,  470 ;  other  new 
steel  processes,  470 ;  Bessemer  process  and  spectrum 
amUysis,  470;  the  EUeihausen  wrought -iron  pro- 
cess, ini ;  coating  iron  with  copper,  478 ;  puriflcation 
of  iron,  478;  decaibonizing  cast  iron,  478 ;  alloy  of 
tungsten  and  iron,  ^8. 
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